RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

FOR  THE 


OF  T  II  E 

Moi'ctster  Cmmt]j  horticultural  Socicto. 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  TRUSTEES,  FEB.  6.  1849. 

Article  I.  All  Books,  Engravings,  Paintings,  and  otlmr  arti¬ 
cles  appertaining  to  tlie  Library  shall  be  confined  to  the  care  of  the 
Librarian,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Trustees. 

Article  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  keep  a  cor¬ 
rect  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books,  Engravings,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
Library,  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  Books,  &c.  presented  to  the 
Library,  with  the  date  of  the  bequest,  and  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  donor. 

Article  111.  Not  more  than  one  volume,  if  of  octavo  or  larger 
size,  or  two  volumes  if  smaller  than  octavo,  shall  be  taken  out  by 
any  member  at  one  time  ;  or  retained  more  than  three  weeks,  if  of 
the  large  size,  or  two  weeks  for  the  smaller ;  and  every  person 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  cents  per  week  for  each  volume 
retained  beyond  the  specified  time. 

Article  TV.  Every  Book  shall  be  returned  in  good  order,  re¬ 
gard  being  had  to  the  necessary  wear  thereof,  with  proper  usage  ; 
and  if  any  book  shall  be  lost  or  injured,  the  person  to  whom  it  stands 
charged,  shall  replace  it  by  a  new  volume  or  set,  if  it  belonged  to  a 
set ;  or  pay  the  current  price  of  the  volume  or  set,  and  thereupon 
the  remainder  of  the  set,  if  the  volume  belong  to  a  set,  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  person  so  paying  for  the  same,  unless  otherwise  di¬ 
rected  by  vote  of  the  Trustees. 

Article  Y.  No  other  person  than  members  of  the  Society  shall 
be  permitted  to  take  Books,  &c.  from  the  Library ;  and  no  member 
shall  loan  a  Book  to  another  person. 

Article  VI.  The  Librarian  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of 
all  the  persons  who  take  Books  out,  together  with  the  titles  of  the 
Books,  and  the  dates  when  they  are  taken  away  and  returned. 

Article  VII.  All  Books,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Library  shall 
be  returned  previous  to  the  time  of  holdiug  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
each  year.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  report  to 
the  Society  at  each  Annual  Meeting  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
Library,  and  the  addition,  if  any,  made  to  it  during  the  previous 
year. 

Article  VIII.  Every  Book  shall  have  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
Regulations  affixed  to  it. 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  YL 

(new  series.) 


[Explanation.— In  making  out  the  annexed  Index,  we  have  placed  every  thing  relating 
to  Cattle,  under  that  head— so  with  Horses,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  Domestic  Economy, 
Books,  Periodicals,  Manures,  &c.  Every  article  referring  in  any  way  to  these  subjects, 
will  be  found  arranged  under  these  several  heads.] 


A, 

Acknowledgments,  34,  67,  08,  130,  161,  195. 

228,  260,  292,  323,  353,  378 
Accounts,  Farm,  Importance  of, . .  260^270 
Address  of  Prof.  Johnston,, . . .  306 

—  of  Hon.  J.  A.  King, .  297,  378 

—  to  subscribers  to  The  Cultivator,. .  34 
Agricultural  Exhibition  in  Scotland,,..  348 

—  —  in  the  United  States,. . ....  350 

—  Institute  at  Mount  Airy, . .  31 

—  Implements,  Improved,. . . .  80 

—  —  made  in  Albany, - .....  196 

—  Labor,  Price  §f,  in  14th  century,  313 

—  Meetings  in  Boston, .  122 

—  Papers,  List  of,  . . . .  66 

—  —  taken  in  Wilmington,  Vt.,  . .  195 

—  —  Value  of. .  32,65,109,  352 

—  Reading,  Importance  of, ....... .  352 

—  School  for  NewYork,  Report  on,  130 

—  —  Commissioners  to  Report 

plan  of, .  161, 195 

—  —  at  De  Ruyter, .  34 

—  —  at  New  Haven, . 34,  38,  292 

—  —  at  Darien  Centre, . 323 

—  Societies,  Benefits  of, . 64,  375 

—  Warehouse  in  Albany, .  98 

Agriculture  and  the  Agriculturist, .  13 

—  Legislative  Aid  to, .  224 

—  National  Board  of; .  362,  378 

—  of  Seneca  County,  New-York,  211, 

268,  286 

—  Relations  of  Science  to, .  331 

Albany  and  Rensselaer  Hort.  Society,  195, 
260,  292,  321 

Alders,  to  destroy, .  151 

American  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers, .  341 

—  Institute,  Notice  of,  . .  286 

Ammonia  in  the  Atmosphere, . 315 

An  Acrostic, . 26 

Analyses  of  Kentucky  Limestone  soils,  105, 

187 

—  Manures, .  234 

—  Plants  and  Grains, . 230,241,258 

—  Tomato  and  Egg  plant, . 224 

Ants,  Black,  to  destroy .  258,  279 

APPLES— Baldwin,  .  / .  118 

Color  of,  .  150 

Decision  of  Ohio  Convention  on,. .  85 

Effect  of  soils  on, .  180 

Export  of, .  131 

for  Canada,. .  55 

Haskell  Sweet, .  342 

Market,  best  for, .  245,  371 

Northern  Sweet, .  353 

Notes  on  several  kinds,  ...  .86,  117,  311 

Raule’s  Jannett, . . . 149 

Select  list  of, . 278,  371 

Sweet,  best  kinds  of, . 245 

Apple  Trees,  grown  from  Cuttings,. ...  87 

—  —  Hardiness  of  Sweet, . 279 

—  Pruning  Young, . 118 

—  —  Setting  out, .  150 

Aphides  and  Ants, .  279 

Apricot,  culture  of, . 368 

April,  Seasonable  Hints  for, .  126 

Arboriculture, .  169 

Army  AVorm,  Ravages  of, ........... .  354 

Ashes,  used  on  Grass  lands, .  11 

—  and  Lime,  Experiment  with, _ 320 

—  Peat, .  36 

Asparagus,  Salt  for, . 324 


Auburn  Farmer’s  Club, . .  162 

TB. 

Barley,  Composition  of, . .  241 

—  Culture  of, . 212,  269,  334 

—  Nutritive  properties  of,. .  236 

—  Premium  Crops  of,. ....  .65,  163,  307 

—  Varieties  of,  ...................  353 

Beans,  as  Food  for  Animals,. .........  162 

—  Lima,  Culture  of, . . . 182 

—  Premium  Crops  of,. ... .  65,  163,  307 

Bees,  Queen, . . . 212 

—  Do  Kingbirds  eat  ? .  229 

—  Profitable  swarm  of, . . .  67 

—  Works  on, . 352 

Bedrooms,  conveniences  of,  .  322 

Birds,  Utility  of, . 214,  221 

Blight  on  Pear  Trees,. .  82,  341 

—  Exemption  from,  .  353 

Board  of  Agriculture,  National,.. .  362,  378 

Bone-meal  for  Cows, .  179 

Bones,  dissolved  by  steam, .  163 

—  Value  of,  as  a  fertilizer, .  114 

Book  Farming,  Comments  on, . 11,  185 

BOOKS — American  Farm  Book, .  129 

—  Fruit  Culturist, .  180,  323,  376 

—  Beekeeper’s  Manual, . 194 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Eaton’s,..  227 

Chemical  Technology, .  194 

Colman’s  European  Agriculture, .  .  16 

—  European  Life  and  Manners,.  227 

Cotton  Manual, .  63 

Cottage  Gardner, .  150 

Dadd’s  Chart  of  Veterinary  Practice,  67 

Elements  of  Agriculture, .  150 

Farmer’s  Every-day  Book, .  150 

History  of  the  Holland  Purchase,. .  193 
Report  of  Ohio  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture, .  180,  194 

Report  of  Com.  of  Patents,  for  1848,  376 
Scientific  Agriculture,  Rogers’, ...  16 

Transactions  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute,  .  16 

—  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  So¬ 

cieties,  .  150 

—  of  the  New-York  State  Ag. 

Society, .  292 

Treatise  on  Management  of  Fruit 

Trees, .  150 

Bread-making  Machine, .  322 

Broom-corn  for  Soiling, .  194 

—  grown  in  Ohio, .  378 

Brugmansia,  the  Double, .  52 

Buckwheat,  Indian, .  352 

—  Composition  of, .  241 

Budding  Cherries, . .  213 

—  Ligatures  for, .  343 

—  Peach  Trees, .  182 

Buds  sent  by  mail, .  245 

Buffalo,  American  and  European, .  15 

BUILDINGS — Barn  for  Cows, .  193 

Barns,  Advantages  of  good, .  91 

—  for  Sheep, .  .  26 

Cheap  Country  House, . 312 

Farm,  of  AV.  A.  Hayes, . .  48 

—  of  II.  T.  E.  Foster, . 268 

—  of  E.  C.  Bliss, .  336 

Farm-House,  by  F.  J.  Scott, .  24 

Granary,  Rat-proof,. . . .  32 

Poor  Man’s  Cottage, . 57 

Suburban  Cottage,  Design  for, ....  56 


Buildings — Swiss  Cottage,  . .  88 

AVorking-woman’s  Cottage, .  25 

Butter  Firkius,  best  wood  for, .  130 

—  Average  per  Cow, .  373 

—  AATorker, . 148 

—  How  to  improve, .  259 


Cabbages,  Best  soil  for, . 194 

—  Composition  of, .  241 

California,  Agriculture  of, . 253 

Canada  Thistles,  to  destroy, .  228 

Canals,  New-York.  Commerce  of,....  63 

Carrots,  Culture  and  value  of, . 30,  140 

—  Premium  Crops  of, .  65 

Cast-iron  Railings, . 372 

Caterpillars,  to  destroy, .  116 

CATTLE- Ayrshires,. ...  10,  141,  235,  304 

Alderneys. .  10 

American  Bison  or  Buffalo, .  15 

African  Buffalo, .  16 

at  the  South, .  35 

at  the  State  Fair, .  304 

Best  food  for  in  AVinter, .  30 

Broom  corn  for  Soiling, .  194 

Care  of  in  Winter, . 48 

Cross  between  the  Buffalo  and  do¬ 
mestic.  .  92 

Corn-fodder  for  Soiling, . 157 

Cost  of  Fattening, .  320 

Challenge  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Smythes, .  352 

Cows — Good. .  152,  163,  373 

—  Abortion  in, .  116 

—  Bone-meal  for, .  179 

—  Escutcheons  of, . 344 

—  Feed  for,  in  winter, .  96 

—  Improvement  of, .  375 

—  Rye-Meal  for, .  96 

—  Spaying, .  36,  145,  244 

—  to  prevent  their  Kicking,. .. .  43 

Calves — Fattening, .  190 

—  AVeaning, .  158 

Devons, . 10,  120,  141,  292,  304 

Diseases  of—  Foul  in  the  Foot,  cure 

for, .  179 

—  Hoof  Ail, .  14 

—  Hoove  in, . 96,  145 

—  Horn  Ail,  cure  for, .  218 

• —  in  Cow’s  tongues, .  151 

—  Inflammatory  fever, . 275 

European  Bison, .  15 

Fat . .  98,  130,  172,  304 

Fattening  on  Hay, .  281 

Gayal,  Zebu  and  Italian, .  58 

Herefords, . 171,  235,  304,  333 

Irish— Kerry  Cow, .  152 

in  Morocco, .  4S 

in  Virginia, .  46 

in  Vermont, .  235 

Imported  by  Mr.  Sherwood, - 130, 250 

Kentucky,  History  of, . 76,  142 

Long  Horned, . 24* 

Mr.  Webster’s, .  10 

Mr.  Phinney’s . 141 

Mr.  Vail’s . 196,  228 

Musk  Ox, .  15,  16 

New-York  and  Ohio, .  161 

Oxen  vs.  Horses, .  317 

Proper  selection  of, .  183 

Salt  for, .  35 

Steers,  Large, . 34,  88 
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Cattle. — Short  Horns,  76,  130,  142,  198,  23 5, 
250,  304 


—  —  sales  of, .  43,  228 

Show  of,  at  Smithfield, .  68 

Stall  Feeding, . 90,  160 

Spanish, . 353 

Syrian, . 261 

System  and  Order  in  Feeding,  ....  236 

Tie-chains  for, .  129 

To  prevent  injury  from  over-eating 

Apples, . . .  179 

West  Highland, .  122,  284 

Warts  on,  to  remove, .  218 

What  are  “Native”? .  375 

Cayuga  Comity  A g.  Society, .  97 

Cedar,  Red,  Durability  of, . 355 

Cedars,  Time  to  Transplant, . 227 

Cement  for  Floors, .  257 

—  for  Cellars, .  155,  223 

—  Roman,  how  made, .  239 

Charcoal  for  Potatoes, .  157 

—  and  Peat, .  203,  379 

—  how  to  use, .  368 

Chautauque  Comity,  Live  Stock  in,. . . .  189 
Cheese-Factories  in  Ohio, .  354 

—  Average  per  Cow,  m  Oneida, . . .  365 
—  Manufacture  of,  in  N.York,  153,  183 

—  —  in  Virginia, .  91 

—  Press,  Self-acting, .  162 

—  Shipment  of  to  Europe, .  50 

—  Twelve  years  old, . 162 

Chemist,  Agricultural,  Study  for, .  26 

Chemistry,  Relation  of,  to  Agriculture,  331 
CHERRIES— Budding, . 213 

Destroyed  by  Birds, .  214 

Early  ripening, .  54 

Eight  Best,  described, .  20 

Notice  of  several  varieties, .  17 

Select  list  of, . 278 

Trees,  Insect  in, .  226 

Wendell’s  Seedling, .  260 

Chess  Controversy,.  .221,  293,  318,  354,  378 

Chestnut,  the  Spanish, . 368 

Chestnuts,  Culture  of, .  35 

Chrysanthemum,  Chinese, . 343 

Cider  Barrels,  to  clean, .  162 

Cisterns  for  Live  Stcck, . .  347 

C2od  Crusher,  Norwegian, .  83 

Climbing  Plants,  Supports  for, .  148 

Clover,  Nutritive  properties  of, . 236 

Composts,  Cheap,  how  to  make, .  95 

—  Remarks  on, . . 185,  194 

Cotton,  Crop  of, .  293 

—  Culture  of, .  27 

Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, .  97,  237 

Cortland  County  A g.  Society, .  97 

Corn-planter,  Emery’s, .  109,  151 

Corn-fodder,  how  to  Cure, .  151 

—  —  and  Pumpkins, .  307 

Commissioner  of  Patents, . 196,  282,  376 

Coffee,  a  Disinfectant, .  226 

Cranberries,  Culture  of, .  227,  379 

CROPS — Average  of, .  36 

Comparative  value  of, .  30 

Different  in  alternate  rows, . 163 

Estimate  of  for  1848, .  376 

Good,  in  Indiana, .  125 

Grown  on  Long  Island, .  30 

in  North  Carolina, .  379 

in  V ermont, . . . . .  235 

Mr.  Webster’s, . . .  11 

Notices  of, .  260,  290,  318,  353 

of  1849,  .  372 

Prices  of,  in  Morocco, .  42 

Protection  of,. .  379 

Rotation  of, .  299,  333 

Yield  of,  in  Ohio, . 252,  379 

Crows,  no  protection  to, . 221 

Cucumbers,  Prices  of,  &c.,  in  England,  54 
CULTIVATOR,  The— Agents  for,  356,  361 

381 

Back  volumes  of, .  67,  361 

for  the  Soil  and  the  Mind, . . 220 

Postage  of, .  130 

Premiums  for  subscribers  to,  72, 131,  361 

To  Friends  of, .  34,  361 

Va.ue  of, . . . 32, 109, 130,  156 

Cultivators,  Improvement  in, . 109,  212 

Culture,  Importance  of  Clean, . 215 

Curculio,  to  destroy, .  247 

Currant,  Scarlet-flowering, .  215 

Cut- worm,  how  to  destroy, .  119 

5>. 

Dairy  of  Col.  Pierce, .  69 

—  Stock,  Improvement  of, .  375 

Dairies,  Best  Salt  for, .  259 

—  in  Vermont, . 234 

—  Management  of,  ...  91,  153, 183,  377 
—  Profits  of, .  69 


Daughters,  Farmers’,  Education  of, .  45,  246 
DEATHS— Alexander  Walsh,. ...  289,  292 


Deaths — Col.  Edmund  Kirby, . 292 

Ebenezer  Mack .  292 

Elias  Phinney, .  271,  292 

Henry  Colman, .  321 

H.  Gates .  292 

Payne  Wingate, .  98 

Theodore  Lyman, .  292 

Thomas  Bates, . 322 

Thomas  Noble, .  99 

Deceptions,  pleasant  and  unpleasant,. .  54 

Delaware  County  Ag.  Society, . 227 

—  State  Ag.  Society, .  97 

De  Ruy  ter  Institute, .  34 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  —  Apples, 

Preserving . 291 

Baking  Meats, .  60 

Beans,  how  to  Bake, .  33 

Beef,  Spare-rib,  and  Turkey,  to 

Roast, .  60 

Bologna  Sausages,  how  to  make,  33 
Bread,  to  make  Brown, .  33 

—  from  Green  corn, .  148 

—  from  sprouted  wheat, .  147,  377 

Bread  Pudding, .  97 

Blackberry  Syrup,  to  make, .  259 

Black  Currant  Wine, .  291 

Blue,  to  color, .  371 

Butter,  how  to  improve, .  259 

Butter- worker, .  148 

Cements,  several  kinds,  155,  173,  223 
Cheese-making,. ...  91,  153,  183,  377 
Cider  Barrels,  how  to  purify, ....  162 

Corned  Beef,  how  to  Boil, .  33 

Cough,  Cure  for, .  147 

Cucumbers,  how  to  cook, .  322 

Currant  Jelly,  how  made, .  259 

—  Wine,  Recipe  for, .  291 

Dysentery,  Cure  for, . . 259 

Elder-berry  Wine, .  291 

Fruit,  Preservation  of, .  377 

Glass  Varnish, . 226 

Ham,  to  cook, .  33 

Hams,  how  to  cure, .  377 

Household  Comforts, .  330 

Johnny  Cake,  to  make, .  148 

Kisses,  how  to  make, .  97 

Mock  Chicken  Pie, .  97 

Peaches  and  Plums,  to  dry, .  291 

Raspberry  Syrup  and  Jam, . 259 

Rennet,  how  to  prepare, .  291 

Roasting  and  Baking  Meats,. ...  60 

Sausage  Cutlers, . *>6  64 

Small  Beer,  to  make, . *  ”259 

Soap-stone  Griddles, .  64 

Snow  Cream, .  97 

Substitute  for  wringing  clothes,  .  147 

Turkey,  how  to  boil, .  33 

To  remove  marks  from  tables, . .  291 

Vinegar,  to  make, . 291 

Draining — Effect  of,  29,  68,  74,  140,  306,  334 


—  How  best  performed, . 159,  175 


Drill,  Palmer’s  Wheat, .  153 

Drilling  Machine,  Coon’s, .  219 


E. 

Economy  of  labor,  Example  of, .  26 

Egg-plant,  Analysis  of, .  224,  241 

Elder  bushes,  to  destroy,  . .  35 

Elms,  Rapid  Growth  of, .  246 

England.  Acres  of  land  in, .  43 

Errors,  Curious, .  247 

—  Stereotyped, .  341,  378 

Essex  County  Ag.  Society, .  151 

Evergreens,  Transplanting, . 53,  86,  215 

Example,  Benefit  of, .  32 

Exhibition  of  Agricultural  Societies, . . .  350 

Export's  of  Wheat  and  Corn, . 318 

Extirpators  or  Scarifiers,  described, ....  81 


F. 

Fallows,  should  be  kept  clean, . . .  228 

—  Management  of, .  289 

Farm  Accounts,  Importance  of,  266,  270,  336 
Farmer’s  Clubs,  Benefits  of, .  80 

—  Daughters,  Education  of,  ... .  45,  346 

—  Education  of,  important, .  301 

—  Importance  of  Reading  and  Stu¬ 
dy,  to, .  367 

—  Means  of  advancing  interests  of,  46 
—  Should  Improve  their  Minds, ....  12 

—  Suggestions  to,  12,  44,  79,  107,  143, 
236,  250,  265,  266 


—  Wives, .  281,  346 

Farming,  Dignity  and  Profit  of, . .  13 

—  Improved, .  32,  286 

—  in  Western  New-Yoik, .  185 

—  in  Pennsylvania, .  350 

—  in  Eastern  Maine, .  196 

—  in  Queens  County, .  297 

—  in  Missouri, . . .  302 


Farming — Successful,  . 156 

—  Profits  of, .  .61,  110,  156,  286,  336,  348 

—  Vocation  of, . 219 

FARMS — E.  C.  Bliss’  Premium, .  333 

Charles  Palmer, .  364 

C.  C.  Church, .  365 

Elias  Phinney, .  140 

George  Pierce, .  156 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,. .  9 

Hon.  W.  A.  Hayes, . 48,  73 

H.  T.  E.  Foster’s  Premium, .  268 

Ira  S.  Hitchcock .  365 

J.G.  Chadsey, .  163 

L.  T.  Marshall, .  365 

Marvin  Sexton, .  32 

Mr.  Crispell, . . . 36,  90 

Premium, .  65,  268,  333 

S.  H.  Church, .  365 

Several  in  Pennsylvania, .  350 

Several  in  Virginia, .  46 

T.  V.  Tuthill’s, .  30 

Fat  in  Animals, .  373 

Fence,  Coons’  patent, .  184 

—  Cost  of  Wire,  and  how  made,  155,  223 

254 

—  for  flooded  lands, .  160 

—  Iron-railing  for, .  372 

—  Improved  Picket, .  154 

—  of  E.  C.  Bliss, .  336 

Fish-pond®,  Artificial, .  193 

Flax*  Culture  of,. . 195,  334 

Flour* Export  of, ... , .  320 

Forests,  Culture  of, . 10,  169 

Fountain  at  Chatsworth, .  54 

Free  Labor  vs.  Slave, . . .  156,  209,  238 

Fruit-buds,  destroyed  by  frost, . 119,  182 

Fruit  Garden,  Arrangement  of, .  339 

Fruits,  Culture  of, .  156,  180,  370 

—  —  at  the  South, .  310 

—  Fine,  Prices  of, .  22 

—  Increased  culture  of, .  214 

—  necessary  for  a  family, .  368 

—  Raising  in  Russia, . 278 

—  Selecting  Varieties  of, .  21 

—  Seedling, .  278 

—  Select  List  of, .  70 

—  Varieties  of, .  42 

—  Errors  as  to  Origin  of, .  341 

Fruit  Trees,  at  the  South, . . .  246 

- Attention  to,  in  the  Spring,. ...  116 

- Autumn  care  of, .  340,  370 

- Aphides  and  Ants  on, .  279 

- Care  of, .  23,  213,  370 

- Culture  in  Oneida  County,. . . .  364 

- Grafted  and  Budded, .  214 

- Manuring  in  Winter, .  55 

- Mulching, . 273 

- -on  Wet  lands,  how  to  plant,. . .  340 

- Planting, . . .  181 

- Raising  from  Seed, .  52 

- Special  Manures  for, .  86 

- Transplanting, . . . 86,  150 

G. 

Gardeners,  Hints  to,  for  April, .  116 

Garlick,  to  eradicate, . 322 

Gate,  Cheap  Farm, . . 347 

Giessen,  Letter  from, .  347 

Gold-digging  at  home  and  abroad, .....  124 

Gooseberries,  Best  varieties  of, .  52 

—  Mildew  on,  Remedy  for, .  181 

Grafts,  how  to  preserve, . 21,  55 

—  how  to  send  by  mail, .  245 

Grain  Dryer,  Stafford’s,  . . 222 

Granary,  to  build  Rat-proof, .  32 

Grapes  at  Cincinnati, . .  311 

—  Culture  of,  in  Ohio, .  176 

—  Layering,  .  214 

—  Mildew  on,. .  196 

—  Summer  Pruning, .  213 

Grass  Lands  in  Kentucky, .  314 

- Management  of,  141,  204,  270,  334 

- Seed  for, . . .  126 

- Seeding  in  autumn, .  366 

Grass  Seeds,  Sowing  in  autumn, .  324 

- fdr  Parks, .  129 

Grass,  Timothy,  nutritive  properties  of,  236 

Grasses,  Natural, .  374 

Green  Crops  for  manure, .  155,  201 

Green-houses,  on  heating,  ............  ISO 

Griddles,  Soap-stone, . . 64 

Grumbling,  when  not  to  be  indulged  in,  35 
Gypsum,  Remarks  on, . .  *  •  227 

H. 

Harrcws  and  Harrowing, . .  108 

Harvard  College,  . . 

Hay,  on  Salting, .  228 

—  Proper  time  to  cut, . 313,  354 

Hay-caps,  of  cotton  cloth, .  260 

Hedges,  Osage  Orange  for, .  181 

Herkimer  County  Ag.  Society  258 
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Highways,  should  not  be  pastured*  ....  G2 

—  Best  way  of  repairing, . 249 

Hints  to  Orehardists,  for  December,  370,  371 
Home  Department  at  Washington,  ....  161 

Homer  Car  at  the  State  Fair, . 323 

Hoops,  Patent  Machine  for  making,. . . .  352 

HORSES— Arabian, .  42 

at  the  State  Fair, .  304 

Best  mode  of  Feeding, .  124 

Blood  horse  Alexander, .  344 

Disease  among,  . .  247,  255 

Diseases  of—  Broken  Wind, .  14 

—  Bone  Spavin, .  129 

—  Heaves,  Cure  for, . 179,  128 

—  Influenza, . . 339 

—  in  the  Feet  of, .  303 

—  Neurotomy,  operation  of, .  14,  218 

—  Ring-bone, .  60,  3SO 

—  Sprains, . . .  14 

—  Windgalls, . .  60 

Feet,  Snow-balls  on,  to  obviate, ...  64 

for  the  Farm, . .  289 

Imported, .  68,  162 

Improvement  in  Shoeing, .  240 

Mares  for  Breeding, .  36 

Morgan,  notices  of,. . . .  67,  130,  162,  196 

Morgan  Hunter,  . .  216 

Mr.  Long’s .  260 

Protection  for, . 94,  131 

Pasterns  of, .  216 

Points  of...... . .  317 

Twin  foals, . 338 

To  prevent  running  away, .  355 

What  constitutes  a  thorough-bred, .  255 

Honey,  Large  product  of, .  182 

Horse-chestnuts  made  edible,. ........  258 

Horse  Rake,  advantages  of, .  144 

- Independent, .  314 

Horticulture,  a  fine  art, .  247 

Household  Comforts, .  330 

House  Plants,  Care  of, .  22 

Hyacinths,  Culture  of, .  181 

Hybridization,  Remarks  on, .  319 


Improvement  and  inconsistency .  35 

—  by  mixing  Soils, . 73,  137 

—  in  Agriculture, .  286 

—  of  old  Lands, . 73, 137,  201,  242 

—  of  Sandy  Soils; . . 97 , 137 

Indiana,  Good  crops  in, . . . 125 

INDIAN  CORN — as  Food  and  as  a 

crop, .  88 

Cost  per  bushel, .  . .  109 

Culture  of, . 212,  334 

Composition  of  different  varieties,  241 

Effect  of  Climate  on, .  35 

Exportation  of, . 378 

Good,  characteristics  of, .  17 

Grubs  in,  how  to  cheat, .  35 

History  and  varieties  of, .  17 

How  much  Pork  a  bushel  will 

make, . . 129 

in  Ohio, .  90 

in  England,. .  160 

Large  Crop  of, . . .  261 

Northern,  in  Mississippi, .  28 

Premium  Crops, .  65,  163 

Seed,  Selecting, . 323 

Should  Suckers  on,  be  destroyed?  227 

South  Oregon, .  95,  374 

Starch  from,  .  379 

Thick  and  thin  planting,  &c.,.  .35,  62 

vs.  Potatoes,. . .  219 

Insects,  Essay  on, . 16o 

Ireland,  Condition  of, . 288 

J. 

Jefferson  County  A g.  Society, .  97,  227 

Johnston,  Prof, . 191,  196,  288, 292,  306 

K. 

Kelp,  its  value  as  a  manure, .  10 

Kentucky,  Culture  of  Potatoes  in, .  27 

—  Grass  Lands  of, .  316 

—  Limestone  Soils  of, . 105 

—  Wild  Lands  of, . 31,  92 


Lakes,  Depth  and  altitude  of, . 

Land,  Acres  of  in  the  United  States,. . . . 

- of,  in  England, . 

—  Management  of  Arable, . 

Lawrence  Scientific  School, . 

Lead  Pipe,  Cost  of, . 

Leaves,  Use  of, . 54,  340, 

Letter  from  J.  A.  Porter,  Giessin, . 

Lettuce,  how  to  raise  Early, . 

Liebig’s  Lectures  at  Giessin, . 

Lime,  Action  of, . . . 93,  129, 

—  and  Charcoal  for  Potatoes, . . 

—  and  Ashes,  Experiment  with, . . . 


303 

354 

43 

73 

98 

151 

370 

329 


157 


Lime,  Kilns,  cost  of, .  161 

—  Phosphate  and  Carbonate  of,. . . .  283 

Limestone,  Analyses  of, . 105,  187 

—  Test  for  Good, .  226 

Litchfield  (Conn.)  Ag.  Society, .  151 

Litigation ,  Remarks  on, . 251,  315,  345 

Long-Island,  Farming  on, . 30,  297 

Madder,  Where  seed  can  be  had, .  129 

Mangel  Wurtzel,  Premium  Crops,  ....  65 

MANURES — Analyses  of, .  284 

Benefits  of, .  242 

Cellars  for, .  379 

Fish  .for, .  31 

Green  Crops  for, .  155,  201 

How  managed  by  Mr.  Webster, ...  10 

- by  Mr.  Hitchcock, . 366 

- by  Judge  Hayes, .  49 

- by  Mr.  Phinney, .  141 

How  to  make, . 139 

Influence  of,  on  roots, .  279 

Importance  of,  .  ...  375 

Kelp  for,  how  prepared, .  10 

Management  of, . 269,  333,  375 

Malt- dust  or  Sprouts  for, .  228 

Materials  for, . 223 

Mineral  and  other  kinds, .  285 

Muck,  Experiment  with, .  31 

Pigeon’s  dung, . . . 226 

Salt  for, .  311 

Sheltering,  importance  of, . .  257 

Tan  for, .  301 

used  in  Queens  County, .  299 

Vegetable,.  . 258 

See  Ashes,  Bones,  Charcoal,  Composts, 
Gypsum ,  Lime. 

Manuring,  by  pasturing  Sheep, .  320 

—  Remarks  on  high, . 242 

March,  Hints  for, .  128 

Markets,  Importance  of  Good, . . .  157 

Maryland  State  Ag.  Society,. .....  258,  351 

Meadows,  Management  of, .  265 

Melons,  Christiana, .  323 

—  Grown  in  Central  New-York, ...  55 

Meteorological  observations,  Import¬ 
ance  of, .  123 

Michigan,  Grazing  in, .  64 

Middlesex  County  (Mass.,)  Ag.  Society,  227 
Milk,  ardent  spirit  from, .  33 

—  Quality  of, . . . 353 

Millet,  Composition  of, . ^  .  241 

Missouri,  Agriculture  of, .  302 

Moles,  should  they  be  killed  ? .  237 

Moon,  Influence  of, .  54 

Morocco,  Products  and  Climate  of,  ... .  41 

Mulching  Fruit  Trees,. .  278 

Mules  at  the  State  Fair, .  353 

Mushrooms,  described, .  ...  255 

Mustard,  Culture  of, .  96 

Mustiness  in  dwellings, .  315 

N. 

Natural  Sciences,  Study  of, .  208 

—  History,  Study  of  recommended, . .  44 

New  Brunswick,  Agriculture  of, .  378 

New-Haven  (Conn.)  Ag.  Society, .....  227 
Neiv-  York  State  Ag.  Society : 

—  Annual  meeting  of, .  65 

—  Executive  Committee,  Proceed¬ 

ings  of, .  101,  243,  288 

—  Fair  of,  at  Syracuse, . 304 

—  Judges  on  Field  Crops,  &c.,  ....  33 

—  Officers  of, .  65 

—  Preparations  for  Fair  of, _  243,  290 

—  Premiums  awarded  at  Winter 

meeting,  . . 65 

- awarded  at  Syracuse,. . . .  306,  337 

—  Sales  at  Fair  of, .  321 

—  Transactions  of, .  292 

Niagara  County  Ag.  Society, . .  97 

Norfolk  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society, .  97 

Nurseries,  European, . . .  246 

Nurserymen,  Accuracy  of, . 215 

Nutritive  Properties  of  various  Grains, 

& c., .  236,  241,  258 

O. 

Oats,  Culture  of  in  Seneca  county,. . . .  212 

—  Constituents  of, .  330 

—  Heavy, .  335 

—  Nutritive  properties  of, . 236,240 

—  Premium  Crops, .  65 

—  Seed  per  acre, .  127 

Ohio,  Culture  of  Indian  Corn  in, .  90 

—  Progress  of  Agriculture  in, .  28 

—  Pomological  Convention  in, ...85,  86 

—  State  Ag.  Society,. . .  151 

—  Yield  of  Crops  in, .  252 

—  Farming  in, . .  364 

Oil  meal,  Nutritive  properties  of, .  236 

Oneida  County  Ag.  Society,. ...  97,  258, 346 


Onions,  Culture  of, .  311 

Onondaga  County  Ag.  Society, .  151 

Oranges,  Culture  of,  in  Morocco, .  42 

Orange  County  (Vt.)  Ag.  Society, .  64 

Orchards,  cultivation  of? . . .  317 

—  in  New-Hampshire, . .  23 

—  Management  of  Young,. . . .  246 

—  Mr.  Phinuey’s. . . 140,  215,  322 

—  Old  in  Oneida  County, .  364 

Profitable, . 247 

—  Pruning, .  360 

Order  and  System  in  Farming,  12,  79,  107, 

143, 177,  236,  301,  375 

Ornamental  Trees,  how  to  prune, .  369 

Osage  Orange  for  Hedges,  181,  303,  314,  323 
Oxen  vs.  Horses, . . 316 


Paint,  Cheap  and  Valuable, .  183 

—  Ohio  Mineral, .  379 

Parsneps  for  Swine, .  35 

Pastures,  changing, .  265 

—  Grasses  for, . 205 

—  How  to  Improve, . 10,  74, 205 

—  Mowing, . * .  261 

Patent  Office,  Circular  from, .  282 

Peaches  at  the  South, . 310,  311,  371 

—  Chinese  Flat, .  52 

—  Crop  of,  injured, . 117,  214 

—  Early  Varieties, . 23,  86,308 

—  Notices  of  several  varieties,  ....  86 

—  Twenty  best  varieties, .  52 

Peach  Trees,  Budding, .  183 

- Cultivation  of, .  148 

- Grafting, .  129 

- Proper  Soil  for, .  309 

- - Raising  from  Seed, . . 118 

Pear  Buds  on  Quince  stocks, .  55 

Pears — Remarks  on  several  varieties,. .  117 

—  Seckel, .  277 

—  Select  list  of, .  278 

—  Substance  on, .  358 

Pear  Trees,  Dwarf, .  84 

- Fire  Blight  on, .  86,  341 

- Exemption  from, . .  353 

- Grafting,  . . 245 

- Large, .  87 

- Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, .  366 

- on  apple  stocks, .  311 

- Proper  Soil  for, . . .  309 

- Pruning, .  119 

- Renovating, .  181 

Peas,  Nutritive  properties  of, . .  236 

—  To  raise  Early, .  98 

Peat  and  Charcoal, . .  203,  323,  379 

PERIODICALS — Agricultural  Papers, 

List  of, .  66 

American  Journal  of  Art  and  Sci¬ 
ence,  . 129,  196 

Holden’s  Dollar  Magazine, .  16 

Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 16,  151.  227 

Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil, .  227 

The  Horticulturist .  68,  196 

The  Architect, .  129 

Vermont  Ag.  and  School  Journal,. .  129 

Water-cure  Journal, .  151 

Wisconsin  Farmer,  . .  151 

Wool  Grower, . . .  129 

Working  Farmer, .  129 

Planting  and  Building, .  247 

Plants,  Breathing  Pores  of, .  54 

Plowing  by  Steam, .  270 

—  Deep, . 29,  333 

—  Subsoil, .  29,  90,  324 

—  Trench, .  152 

Plows,  American,  in  England, .  16 

—  Trench, .  35 

—  Trial  of  different  kinds,  ........  108 

- - of,  in  Seneca  County, .  344 

—  Wood’s  Improvement  in,. . . .  206,  292 

Plums— A  Curiosity, .  368 

—  Remarks  on  several  varieties, . . .  116 

—  Seedling, . .  355 

—  Select  List  of, .  278 

—  The  Cherry, . 86 

—  Twenty  best, . 52 

POETRY— An  Acrostic, .  26 

Agricultural  Song, .  377 

November, . 351 

The  Peparted, . .  279 

The  Flowers, .  259 

Poison,  Antidote  to, .  253 

Pomological  Convention  at  New-York,  341 

—  —  at  Buffalo  and  New-York,. . . .  245 

- in  Ohio, . . . 85,  86 

- North  American, . 98,  308 

POTATOES— an  Exhausting  Crop,. . .  158 

Composition  of, .  241 

Culture  of,  26,  31,  63,  95,  125,  157,  192 

Early, .  162 

Experiment  with, . . .  192 

from  South  America, .  161 
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Potatoes— Graylock, .  162 

Lime  and  Charcoal  for, .  157 

Mixing  at  the  root, . . . 229 

Premium  Crops, .  65 

pot  in, .  35j  192,  194,  323,  330,  379 

Substitute  for, . . . 62 

Sweet,  Cheap  crop  of, .  354 

Top-dressing  for, .  284 

versus  Indian  Corn,  . .  219 

POULTRY— Bantams,  . .  113 

Best  breeds  of, . . 194 

Bolton  Greys  or  Creoles, .  113 

Canada  Goose, .  280 

Chickens,  how  to  raise, .  147 

Digestive  Organs  of, . .  146 

Dorkings, . . . . . .  •  113 

Eating  their  Eggs, .  307 

—  their  featners, . . . .  129 

Fine,  at  Bridgport, . 162 

Frizzled,  or  Friesland, .  114 

Game  Breed, .  50 

Great  Malay, .  51 

in  Yards,... . .  320 

J  avanese  or  Bankiva, .  18 

Large, .  .  18 

Profits  of,.. .  18,  163,  189,  217 

Silky  and  Russian, .  114 

Sonnerat’s  J ungle  . .  13 

Spangled  Poland, .  83 

Spanish, . .  84 

The  Curassow, .  217 

The  Peacock, .  249 

The  Swan, . . .  280 

Wintering, .  261 

Pruning  Raspberries, . 116 

—  Ornamental  Trees,  . .  369 

—  Young  Apple  trees, .  118 

- - Pear  Trees, . . .  119 

. —  Orchards, .  369 


Q 

Queens  County,  Farming  in, .  297 

Quince  tree,  Large, .  150 

R. 

Radishes,  Spanish,  for  cows, .  182 

Railings  for  cemeteries,  Ac., .  372 

Rail-roads,  Advantages  of,  to  Farmers,  156, 

157 

Rain,  Absorption  of,. .  355 

Rake,  Improvement  in, .  127 

Raspberr  es,  Best  varieties  of, .  52 

—  Culture  of, .  276 

—  Everbearing, .  .  340 

—  Should  be  pruned  early, .  116 

Reading  and  Study,  Importance  of,.  . . .  367 
Reaping  Machine,  Eslerly’s,  .  195 

—  —  Hussey’s, . 68,  93,  144,  212 

- McCormick’s,  . 257,  323 

Renovating  worn-out  lands, .  242 

Rensselaer  County  Ag.  Society,  97,  151,  227 

Rhubarb,  Victoria, .  228 

Roses — Bugs  on,  to  destroy, .  182 

—  Hybrid  Perpetuals, .  ...  182 

—  Management  of, .  309 

—  Notices  of  several  kinds, . .  309 

—  Perfect  described, .  85 

_  Pillars  for, .  277 

—  Protection  for, . 260 

—  Use  of, .  36 

Rotation  of  Crops, . .  299,  333 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  289 

Ruta-bagas,  Premium  Crop  of, .  65 

Rye,  Composition  of, .  241 

—  Nutritive  properties  of, .  233 

Rye-grass, .  151 

S. 

Sales  at  the  State  Fair, .  321 

Salt,  for  Sandy  land, . 66 

—  for  Asparagus, .  .  ...  324 

—  Fertilizing  properties  of, .  138 

—  Purity  of, .  303 

Saratoga  County  Ag.  Society,. .  227 

Sausage  Cutters, .  26,  64,  127 


Scarifiers  or  Extirpators, .  81 

Scare-crows,  how  made  effective, . 229 


Schools,  Agricultural,  31,  34,  38,  130,  161, 
195,  292,  323 

Science,  Relation  of  Agriculture  to, . . .  331 
Season,  Notes  on  the,  178,  195,  209,  253,  372 


—  of  1849,  characteristics  of, .  372 

Seed  necessary  per  acre, .  62 

Seedling  Fruits,  Remarks  on, . 278 

—  vs.  Suckers, .  119 

Seeds,  Diffusion  of, .  279 

Seed  Planter,  Emery’s, .  109 

- Advantages  of, .  143 

Self-improvement,  how  performed,. . . .  188 
Seneca  County,  Agriculture  of,. . .  .211,  350 

- Ag.  Society,  . ..211,  227 

Sewing  Machine, . 322 

Shade  Trees,  Rapid  growth  of, ... .  246,  276 

- Pruning, .  369 

SHEEP  and  Wool,  Profits  of, . 157,  186 

at  the  State  Fair, .  305 

Diseases  of—  Scab  in, .  163 

—  Scours  and  Stretches, .  96,  115,  145 

—  Staggers  in, .  129 

Fat,  . . . .  130 

How  flocks  run  out, .  57 

Husbandry,  Profits  of, ... .  110,  186,  254 

—  in  the  South, . 159,  191 

Importation  of  Saxony, .  67 

in  Vermont,  . 233 

in  Illinois, .  293 

Improved  Cotswold, .  348 

Lambs,  Docking  &  Castrating,  179,  276 

—  Rearing, .  228 

Long-wooled, .  323 

Models  of, .  67 

Management  of, .  287 

$100  Premium  for, .  228,  255 

Prize  in  England, .  290,  348 

Shelter  and  food  for, .  233 

Sheltering,  ....  223 

Saxon,  in  Oneida,. .  365 

South-Down  and  Leicester, .  354 

Sympathy  of  a  Horse  for, . . .  35 

Ticks  on,  to  destroy, . 14 

Yoke  for  unruly, .  190 

Shrubs,  Tender,  Shelter  for, .  246 

Silks,  American, .  352 

Slave  and  Free  Labor,  Advantages  of.  156, 

209,  238 

Smithsonian  Institute, .  123 

Snow-storm  in  April, .  178 

Soiling,  Corn-fodder  for, .  151 

Sorrel,  how  to  exterminate, .  43 
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0kctcl)cs  of  .farms. 

The  Farm  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster. 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator*— In  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  last.,  I  spent  a  day  upon  Mr.  Webster’s  farm, 
at  Marshfield,  in  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  and  al¬ 
though  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  him  at  home, 
my  disappointment  was  much  lessened  by  the  polite  at¬ 
tentions  of  Mrs.  Webster;  attentions  which  good 
sense  and  genuine  hospitality  ever  suggest.  Mrs. 
Webster  evidently  takes  a  lively  interest  in  agricultur¬ 
al  improvements, — as  all  farmer’s  wives  should  do, — 
and  the  general  cardinal  principles  of  good  farming 
are,  with  her,  familiar  topics.  I  shall  not  be  able,  at 
this  time,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Webster’s  farming,  with  that 
particularity  which  I  could  wish;  but  promising  my¬ 
self  the  pleasure  of  accepting  his  polite  invitation  to 
repeat  my  visit  in  the  spring,  at  a  time  when  he  may 
be  at  home,  I  shall  hope  to  make  further  comftients 
with  more  minuteness. 

As  a  Statesman  and  Orator,  Mr.  Webster  is  tho¬ 
roughly  known,  at  home  and  abroad;  but  it  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  so  generally  known  that  he  adds  to  the  other 
branches  of  his  extensive  and  varied  knowledge,  a  tho¬ 
rough  acquaintance  with  the  practical  principles  of 
Farming.  Indeed,  upon  this  subject,  he  is  as  much  at 
home  as  upon  any  matters  of  law  or  state  in  which 
he  is  so  much  distinguished;  and  nothing  affords  him 
more  true  pleasure  than  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
farming  operations  on  his  estate,  and  social  and  famil¬ 
iar  discussion  of  the  principles  of  good  husbandry  with 
his  brethren  of  the  plow.  He  retires  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  the  wearing  duties  of  pub¬ 
lic  life,  during  a  winter  at  Washington,  to  his  pleasant 
and  modest  country  seat,  with  much  delight ;  and  here 
— the  affairs  of  State  all  laid  aside,  and  his  mind  let 
down  to  the  humbler,  but  more  genial  concerns  of  hus¬ 
bandry  and  domestic  life — no  man  can  be  more  easily 
approached.  Here,  he  is  ever  ready  to  impart  or  to 
receive  information  upon  practical  matters  of  common 
life ;  and  none  can  be  more  cheerful  and  familiar  in  all 
that  pertains  to  agreeable  companionship,  than  the 
yeoman, — the  Farmer  of  Marshfield. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Webster  consists  of  some  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  acres,  over  two  hundred  of  which 
are  in  an  improved  state  of  tillage,  and  the  remainder 
is  salt-marsh,  pasture  and  wood-land.  The  estate  is 
made  up  of  several  smaller  farms,  with  the  buildings 
still  remaining,  which  are  leased  to  the  men  in  his 
employ,  the  whole  being  among  the  oldest  settled  lands 
in  New  England.  The  soil  generally,  in  this  region, 
is  a  thin  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  resting  upon  a  loose 
and  porous  subsoil ;  and  those  portions  that  still  remain 
in  an  unimproved  state  present,  after  the  •’drouths  of 
summer  commence,  a  brown  and  most  sombre  appear¬ 
ance.  Plymouth  county,  at  best,  has  a  stern  and  hard 


soil;  and  much  of  the  land  has  not  apparently,  been 
improved  by  the  long  course  of  wearing  tillage  it  has 
received.  Mr.  Webster  has  directed  the  attention  of 
his  neighbors  near  the  sea-board,  to  a  more  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  rich  fertilizing  treasures  which  the 
ocean  affords,  for  the  melioration  of  their  light,  hungry 
lands,  and  no  doubt  improvement  will  be  seen  in  con¬ 
sequence. 

The  mansion-house,  a  little  elevated,  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  an  extended  and  richly  diversified  plain, 
with  a  somewhat  broken  surface.  In  a  westerly  direc¬ 
tion,  this  plain  rises  gradually,  terminating  in  a  hill  of 
considerable  altitude,  which  commands  a  full  and 
charming  view  of  the  whole  estate.  In  the  opposite 
and  easterly  direction,  it  lies  open  to  the  sea,  affording 
from  the  house,  a  fine  view  of  the  ocean’s  broad  ex¬ 
panse,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  a  mile.  The 
house  stands  back  some  forty  rods  from  the  public  road, 
and  is  approached  by  a  broad  avenue,  lined  wdth  a  flou¬ 
rishing  and  wmll-trimmed  hedge,  and  a  variety  of  for¬ 
est  and  ornamental  trees,  mostly  planted  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor’s  own  hand.  It  is  of  two  and  a-half  stories, 
with  a  broad  and  tasteful  piazza  on  twro  sides,  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  wrhich  are  ornamented  wdth  climbing  and  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs.  The  upright  part  of  the  mansion  was 
built  by  a  man  of  wealth  some  70  or  80  years  ago. 
To  this  Mr.  Webster  has  since  added  a  spacious  li¬ 
brary-room  in  the  rear.  Here  may  be  found  the 
thoughts  of  gifted  minds  of  past  ages,  as  well  as  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  present  time.  There  are 
several  fine  pictures  in  the  room,  among  wrhich  wrere 
noticed  full-length  paintings  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord 
Ashburton.  This  Library,  with  its  countless  volumes, 
struck  us  as  wmrthy  of  its  owner; — a  fitting  place  for 
the  retirement  of  his  noble  mind,  where  it  could  com¬ 
mune  wfith  the  choicest  thoughts  of  other  gifted  men, 
or  carry  on  its  own  peculiar  work  of  great  thinking. 
There  has  been  no  effort  at  display,  either  within  or 
without  the  mansion ;  but  the  whole  has  an  appearance 
of  comfort  and  convenience,  reminding  the  visitor,  as 
some  one  else  has  well  remarked,  of  Cicero’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  house  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  distinguished 
and  respected  character: — “  It  is  neither  small,  mean, 
or  sordid,  nor  enlarged  wTith  profane  and  wrnnton  ex¬ 
travagance.” 

The  barns  and  other  out-buildings  are  well  and  dura 
bly  constructed,  and  very  conveniently  arranged.  The 
most  unexceptionable  neatness  and  good  order  prevail 
in  every  department  at  the  barns. 

Mr.  Webster  purchased  this  estate,  and  commenced 
his  improvements,  about  fifteen  years  years  ago;  the 
land  then  being  in  low  condition,  and  affording  but 
scanty  harvests,  the  result  of  a  wearing  husbandry,  al¬ 
most  from  the  landing  of  the  pilprims.  He  now  cuts 
over  two  hundred  tons  of  upland  hay,  besides  a  largo 
quantity  of  salt-marsh.  His  pastures  support  about 
one  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  some  sheep,  Th@ 
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brown  and  dry  knolls  have  many  of  them  been  covered 
with  a  lively  green,  by  an  improved  tillage. 

Improvement  of  Pastures. — It  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  object  with  the  proprietor,  to  improve 
his  pasture  lands;  thereby  increasing  the  amount  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  feed.  Much  of  this  soil  is 
naturally  very  light  and  thin,  and  the  surface  being 
quite  broken  into  knolls,  the  land,  in  its  unimproved 
state,  evidently  suffers  severely  from  drouth.  He  has 
been  constantly  and  steadily  progressing  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  pastures,  and  now  many  of  them  afford  fine 
ranges  for  the  stock.  These  improvements  have  been 
made  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Buckwheat,  and  other 
green  crops  have  been  somewhat  used,  with  good  re¬ 
sults  ;  but  the  main  dependence  has  been  upon  the  rich 
fertilizing  materials  afforded  by  the  sea.  The  kelp- 
weed,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak,  possesses  won¬ 
derfully  enriching  power  on  these  light  soils.  The 
fresh  appearance  of  the  knolls,  which  have  been  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  verdant  herbage  by  the  application  of  kelp, 
in  contrast  with  those  which  still  retain  their  brown 
and  seared  surface,  is  quite  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  as  it  no  doubt  is  to  the  taste  of  the  cattle. 
The  menhaden  fish  have  also  been  largely  used  on  these 
lands,  and  some  of  them,  which  were  dressed  with  this 
fish  several  years  ago,  still  maintain  a  thick  and  supe¬ 
rior  herbage. 

I  noticed  a  pasture-field  of  several  acres,  embracing 
a  high  and  dry  knoll,  with  little  or  no  feed  of  much 
value  upon  it,  which  was  under  a  course  of  improve¬ 
ment.  A  very  heavy  coat  of  swamp-muck  had  been 
hauled  on  to  the  field,  sometime  previously,  from  a 
swamp  close  by,  and  heaped  out  for  spreading.  It  had 
in  this  state  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  sufficiently  long  to  become  very  dry  and  crumb¬ 
ling.  The  muck  was  spread  over  the  surface  and  plow¬ 
ed  in,  and  the  field  sown  to  rye  and  grass-seeds,  the 
rye  to  be  fed  off  by  the  stock.  I  noticed  that  upon  an 
adjoining  field,  which  had  been  similarly  managed,  the 
grass  was  very  good.  In  fact,  there  was  more  value 
of  forage  upon  one  acre  than  upon  four  acres  of  the 
first  mentioned  field.  In  the  old  and  thickly  settled 
portions  of  our  country,  the  pastures  have  been  much 
neglected  and  worn;  the  prices  they  command  are  com¬ 
paratively  high;  the  price  of  pasturage  is  also  high; 
and  hence  improvements  in  this  department  of  farming 
are  as  valuable  and  desirable  as  in  almost  any  other. 

Cultivation  of  Forests. — Mr.  Webster  takes 
much  pains  in  promoting  the  growth,  and  increasing 
the  number  and  variety  of  forest-trees.  The  forests 
that  were  growing  at  the  ime  of  his  purchase,  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  a  great  number  and  va¬ 
riety  of  other  American  forest-trees  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  by  him,  many  of  which  are  now  quite  thrifty  and  sizea¬ 
ble,  affording  abundant  proof  of  the  utility  and  eventual 
profit  of  a  careful  attention  to  this  branch  of  good  hus¬ 
bandry.  The  example  Mr.  Webster  has  given  is 
most  commendable,  and  any  intelligent  visitor  at  Marsh¬ 
field,  witnessing  the  thrifty  growth  of  these  young  trees, 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  too  long  and  too  generally  neglected. 

The  Stock. — About  thirty  swine,  of  all  ages,  are 
kept  here.  They  are  of  the  Mackay  breed,  in  all  its 
purity  ;  and  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  this 
favorite  breed  to  be  found  in  New-England.  Among 
others,  I  particularly  noticed  his  old  boar.  lie  is 
thirteen  years  old,  a  fine  stock  getter,  and  has  been 
carried  into  almost  every  county  in  the  State.  An 
old  breeding-sow,  with  12  snow-white  pigs  of  very 
uniform  size,  also  atttracted  my  attention.  Mr. 
Webster  is  also  raising  a  pair  of  Suffolk  pigs,  in  order 
to  test  the  qualities  of  that  breed. 

Mr.  Webster  has  imported  some  fine  cattle  of  the 
Ayrshire,  Devonshire,  and  Alderney  breeds,  and  is 


observing  the  comparative  merits  of  each.  His  stock 
of  Ayrshires,  of  all  ages,  is  quite  numerous,  and  pro¬ 
bably  they  are  not  excelled  by  any  equal  number  in 
the  country.  He  esteems  them  highly  as  a  dairy-stock 
for  the  New-England  soil  and  climate,  and  his  cows 
of  this  breed  are  excellent  milkers.  Mrs.  Webster  in¬ 
formed  me,  however,  that  the  Alderney  cow  surpass¬ 
ed  all  others  for  the  rich  quality  of  her  milk;  that  the 
cream  can  be  churned  into  butter  in  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  being  of  too  deep  an  orange  color  to  look 
well  on  the  table,  the  milk  of  this  cow  is  usually  mix¬ 
ed  with  that  of  three  or  four  others,  perceptibly  color¬ 
ing  the  whole.  She  does  not  give  as  much  milk, 
however,  as  either  of  the  Ayrshire  cows. 

He  has  a  fine  young  bull  of  the  Alderney  breed,  and 
has  for  experiment  coupled  him  with  some  of  the 
Ayrshire  cows  this  year.  He  has  an  old  Devonshire 
bull  and  many  grade-cattle  and  steers  of  his  get, 
which  are  esteemed  highly  for  the  yoke.  A  promis¬ 
ing  bull-calf  of  this  breed  was  also  noticed,  and  a 
Durham  cow  of  remarkable  capacity  as  a  deep  milker. 
The  farmer  of  Marshfield  is  not  to  be  beaten  by  any 
other  farmer,  in  the  number  and  fine  majestic  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  working  oxen,  of  which  he  keeps  several 
yoke  for  the  business  of  the  farm.  Twenty-five 
steers  were  noticed  in  one  lot,  which  have  recently 
come  down  from  his  old  farm  in  New  -Hampshire. 
Mr.  Webster  has  any  quantity,  and  a  great  variety 
of  poultry  and  water  fowl,  ann  ponds  of  water  for 
them. 

He  takes  great  delight  among  his  cattle;  and  the 
progress  of  each  animal  is  carefully  observed  and 
well  known  by  him.  Before  leaving  the  farm  in  the 
autumn  to  engage  in  the  duties  of  public  life,  he  usu¬ 
ally  has  all  the  cattlS  brought  up  to  the  barns,  and 
each  animal  put  into  its  stall,  which  is  numbered,  and 
of  which  a  memorandum  is  taken.  His  head  farmer 
keeps  him  informed,  during  the  winter,  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  the  stock  and  other  matters,  and  if 
any  particular  animal  is  mentioned,  he  knows  all  about 
him  at  once. 

Manure. — In  addition  to  the  bountiful  supply  of 
manure  made  by  the  numerous  stock,  the  sea  also 
affords  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material  for  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  and  crops.  The  sweepings  of 
the  marsh,  so  called, — which  are  composed  of  a 
variety  of  vegetation  from  the  marsh  and  the  sea,  the 
most  valuable  of  which  is  the  rock-weed, — are  brought 
in  by  the  tide-and  deposited  in  winrows  on  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  upland.  They  are  gathered  up,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  deposited  in  the  barn-yards  and 
piggery.  Swamp-muck  and  mud  and  turf  from  the 
ditches  in  the  marshes,  are  also  carted  into  the  yards 
during  summer,  and  the  whole  mixed  up  with  the 
manure-droppings  by  the  treading  of  the  stock.  The 
hay  cut  upon  the  marshes  is  profusely  used  for  litter¬ 
ing  the  yards  and  sheds  during  the  foddering  season. 
The  barns  are  not  conveniently  located  for  cellars,  and 
the  planks  of  the  stable-floors  are  therefore  laid  with 
an  opening  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  muck 
or  loam  thrown  under  the  stables  in  the  fall  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  in  order  that  nothing  shall 
be  lost.  Large  quantities  of  the  menhaden  fish  are 
taken  in  the  seine,  and  either  composted  with  muck 
and  other  material,  or  spread  directly  upon  the  land  as 
a  top-dressing  for  grass,  or  plowed  in  for  hoed  crops. 

Use  of  Kelp. — But  one  of  the  most  interesting  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  Mr.  Webster’s  farming,  is  the  sys¬ 
tematic  and  extensive  business  of  collecting  and  using 
kelp.  Until  he  commenced  farming,  the  value  of  this 
plant,  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil,  was  not  at  all  appre¬ 
ciated  in  this  region,  although  thousands  of  tons  of  it 
were  annually  thrown  upon  the  shore,  to  be  decompos¬ 
ed  and  again  washed  away  into  the  ocean.  He  esti- 
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mates  one  load  of  it  to  be  equal,  in  the  power  of  pro¬ 
duction  it  imparts  to  the  land,  to  three  loads  of  ordinary 
farm-yard  manure.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add,  in 
this  place,  an  extract  from  a  letter  just  received  from 
J.  P.  Norton,  Esq.,  professor  of  Agricultural  Chemis¬ 
try  in  Yale  College,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  of 
mine  as  to  the  nature  and  constituent  parts  of  this  sea¬ 
weed,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  from  his  description, 
why  this  substance  is  so  valuable  to  the  farmers  on  the 
sea-coast : 

u  The  name  kelp  does  not,  as  I  understand  it,  apply 
to  any  particular  kind  or  class  of  sea-weeds,  but  to  the 
ash  which  is  left  when  they  are  burned.  This  ash  was 
formerly  made  in  great  quantities,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  glass  making,  and 
sold  often  under  the  Spanish  name  of  ‘barilla.7  Carbonate 
of  soda  is  now  so  cheap  that  the  kelp  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  land,  and  for  this  purpose  brings  £3  (about  $15,) 
per  ton.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  alkalies, 
potash  and  soda,  much  sulphuric  acid,  and  generally  a 
good  proportion  of  phosphates;  also,  of  course,  com¬ 
mon  salt.  It  is  therefore  a  very  valuable  manure. 
The  organic  part  contains  much  nitrogen,  besides  a 
species  of  mucilage,  and,  in  some  varieties,  a  kind  of 
sugar.  In  the  Lotbians  of  Scotland,  a  right  of  way  to 
to  the  sea-coast  to  gather  sea- weed.,  increases  the  rental 
of  a  farm,  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  dollars  per  acre.77 

The  particular  substance  which  Mr.  Webster  calls 
kelp,  is  a  plant  growing  in  shallow  water  and  rooting 
upon  the  stones,  the  stalk  being  four  to  five  feet  long, 
with  a  long  and  broad  leaf.  It  is  a  very  gummy  plant, 
of  a  greenish  appearance.  A  strong  wind,  blowing 
from  the  eastward,  drives  great  quantities  of  it  on  to 
the  beach,  depositing  it  in  large  winrows  at  high  water 
mark.  Immediately  after  one  of  these  blows,  all  the 
force  of  the  farm,  of  men  and  teams,  is  set  at  work  in 
hauling  it  to  the  uplands.  It  is  spread  directly  from 
the  eart,  and  mostly  plowed  under  the  soil,  for  hoed 
crops,  without  any  delay.  But  when  taken  at  intervals 
inconvenient  and  unseasonable  for  turning  under  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  either  spread  as  a  top  dressing  on 
the  mowings,  or  used  in  fertilizing  the  pastures.  Its 
best  effects  are  realised  when  plowed  in  for  hoed  crops. 

It  is  necessary  to  secure  the  kelp  very  soon  after  it 
is  deposited  on  the  beach;  for  if  left  in  a  pile,  a  pow¬ 
erful  fermentation  commences,  and  the  next  high  water 
carries  it  out  beyond  reach.  There  is  no  particular 
rule  observed  as  to  the  quantity  used,  the  ground  being 
covered  with  as  much  as  can  be  turned  under,  by  the 
plow.  A  short  time  previous  to  my  visit  at  Marsh¬ 
field,  there  had  been  one  of  these  heavy  easterly  winds, 
and  the  kelp  thrown  on  shore  had  been  carted  to  a  field 
of  several  acres  of  sward-land,  and  plowed  immediate¬ 
ly  under  the  sod.  Several  teams  were  engaged  in 
hauling  it  from  the  beach,  and  others  in  plowing  it  in; 
all  hands  working  with  all  their  might,  and  Mr. 
Webster  as  much  engaged  in  the  matter  as  any  body. 
The  field  is  intended  for  corn  next  season. 

The  Crops. — Mr.  Webster  goes  largely  into  the 
cultivation  of  the  various  root  crops.  His  potatoes,  of 
of  the  Pinkeye  and  Mercer  varieties,  are  as  fine  as  I 
have  seen  for  years.  They  are  very  smooth  and  fair, 
and  have  grown  to  a  large  size,  without  any  indica¬ 
tions  of  disease.  In  fact,  I  wTas  informed  that  they  are 
not  affected  with  the  rot,  when  planted  on  his  light, 
loamy  soils,  and  manured  with  the  kelp.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  dressing  for  the  potato ;  possessing  great  pow¬ 
er  as  a  fertilizer,  without  any  tendency  to  produce  the 
fatal  disease  which  is  of  late  years  always  sure  to  at¬ 
tack  this  root  when  heavily  dressed  with  animal  ma¬ 
nure. 

A  field  of  turneps,  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  ad¬ 
joining  it,  five  or  six  acres  of  mangel  wurtzel  and  su¬ 
gar  beets,  were  noticed.  Here  again  the  advantage  of 


the  kelp,  as  a  dressing  for  these  succulent  crops,  was 
at  once  apparent,  not  only  in  the  luxuriant  growth  im¬ 
parted  to  them,  but  also  in  the  entire  absence  of  all 
weeds  from  the  soil;  for,  unlike  manures  from  farm- 
stock,  the  material  taken  from  the  sea,  brings  with  it 
no  wTeeds  to  the  soil,  and  the  labor  of  cultivation  is 
therefore  materially  lessened. 

The  corn  crop  is  good,  averaging,  I  should  judge, 
over  60  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  hay  is  abun¬ 
dant,  the  season  having  been  most  favorable  for  grass, 
and  over  200  tons  of  upland  hay  have  been  gathered 
into  the  barns.  I  noticed  that  a  good  deal  of  grass  is 
cut  here,  called  11  black  grass,77  which  grows  on  the 
margins,  between  the  uplands  and  salt  marshes,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  as  forage  for  the  stock.  I  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  it  does  not  flourish  in  any  other  locality.  The 
marshes  yield  a  heavy  burden  of  hay,  and  some  of  it 
makes  very  fair  winter  fodder,  but  the  most  of  it  is 
profusely  used  in  bedding  the  stock  and  littering  the 
yards  and  sheds  during  the  winter.  The  barns  are  full; 
and  an  abundance  of  the  requisite  materials  is  at  hand, 
for  carrying  the  numerous  stock  through  the  foddering 
season,  in  fine  condition. 

In  closing  this  communication,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  remark,  that  the  importance  and  the  improvements 
of  agriculture  have,  from  early  college  days,  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite  subject  with  Mr.  Webster  ;  and  he  has  ever, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  shown  that  he  regards 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  the  highest  and  most  en¬ 
nobling  employment  of  man. 

Hear  his  own  remarks  in  this  connection: — 

11  Agriculture  feeds  us;  to  a  great  extent  it  clothes 
us;  without  it  we  could  not  have  manufactures,  and 
we  should  not  have  commerce.  These  all  stand  toge¬ 
ther,  but  they  stand  together  like  pillars  in  a  cluster, 
the  largest  in  the  centre,  and  that  largest  is  agricul¬ 
ture.  Let  us  remember  too,  that  we  live  in  a  country 
of  small  farms,  and  freehold  tenements;  in  a  country 
in  which  men  cultivate  with  their  own  hands,  their 
own  fee  simple  acres;  drawing  not  only  their  subsist¬ 
ence,  but  also  their  spirit  of  independence  and  manly 
freedom  from  the  ground  they  plow.  They  are  at  once 
its  owners,  its  cultivators  and  its  defenders.  And 
whatever  else  may  be  undervalued,  or  overlooked,  let 
us  never  forget  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the 
most  important  labor  of  man.  Man  may  be  civilized, 
in  some  degree,  without  great  progress  in  manufactures, 
and  with  little  commerce  with  his  distant  neighbors. 
But  without  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  he  is  in  all 
countries,  a  savage.  Until  he  stops  from  the  chase, 
and  fixes  himself  in  some  place,  and  seeks  a  living  from 
the  earth,  he  is  a  roaming  barbarian.  When  tillage 
begins,  other  arts  follow.  The  farmers,  therefore,  are 
the  founders  of  human  civilization.77 

We  often  hear  the  clamor  of  ‘  book-farming,7  1  gen¬ 
tlemen  farmers,7  &c.,  &c.,  raised  against  the  men  of 
wealth,  or  of  gifted  mind,  who  engage  in  farming, 
from  a  natural  taste  that  way,  and  a  desire  to  promote 
improvements.  It  usually  proceeds  from  ignorance  or 
a  narrow  mind.  No  man  of  sense  or  intelligence  ever 
joins  in  this  clamor;  keeping  his  own  operations  within 
the  limits  of  his  means,  he  is  readily  convinced  upon 
reflection,  that  to  this  same  class  of  citizens,  agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  largely  indebted,  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  ages.  F.  Holbrook. 

Brattleboro ,7  Vt.,  Nov.  24,  1848. 


Ashes  on  Grass. — S.  R.  Gray,  of  Salem,  N.  Y. 
sowed  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  25  bushels  of  unleached 
ashes  on  two  acres  of  meadow,  on  a  western  hill-side, 
which  had  been  mown  for  thirty  years.  The  crop  of 
hay  was  increased  from  half  a  ton  per  acre  to  a  ton, 
and  the  second  year  to  a  ton  and  a  quarter. 
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Suggestions  for  .farmers. 

<6  To  Improve  the  Soil  and  the  Mind.” 

This  was  the  motto  adopted  by  the  lamented  Bitel  to 
express  the  design  of  our  work.  Though  the  words  are 
well  chosen,  perhaps  the  object  might  be  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  told  by  a  transposition  of  them,  inasmuch  as 
a  proper  improvement  of  the  mind  of  the  farmer, 
seems  naturally  to  constitute  an  important  step  to¬ 
wards  the  improvement  of  the  soii. 

By  a  proper  improvement  of  the  mind,  we  mean,  in 
this  case,  the  acquirement  of  such  knowledge  as  will 
better  enable  the  farmer  to  understand  and  prosecute 
the  business  of  his  profession — knowledge  which  shall 
bear  the  same  relation  to  his  vocation,  as  that  which 
is  possessed  by  the  physician,  the  merchant,  and  the 
mechanic,  bears  to  their  pursuits. 

The  idea,  we  trust,  is  not  now  very  extensively 
held,  that  little  or  no  intelligence  is  necessary  to  di¬ 
rect,  rightly,  the  operations  of  agriculture ;  though  we 
fear  the  supposition  is  too  frequently  indulged,  that 
the  circumstances  in  which  farmers  are  placed,  are 
unfavorable  to  mental  energy  and  the  culture  of  the 
mind.  It  is  admitted  that  severe  bodily  labor  is  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties ;  but  we 
are  confident  that  the  organs  of  both  mind  and  body 
are  developed  and  strengthened  by  a  due  degree  of 
muscular  exercise.  Hence  the  circumstances  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  are 
those  which  call  into  proper  action  the  intellectual  and 
physical  powers  with  which  he  is  naturally  endowed. 

But  there  are  now,  fortunately,  many  farmers  in  our 
country  whose  labors  are  not  so  constant  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  improvement  of  their  minds;  many,  in¬ 
deed,  are  thinking  and  reading  men;  and  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  it  is  more  from  lack  of  inclina¬ 
tion  than  the  existence  of  real  obstacles,  that  the  class 
is  not  more  numerous.  The  long  winter  evenings  and 
stormy  days,  afford  many  hours  of  leisure,  during 
which  a  great  amount  of  useful  information  might  be 
gathered. 

To  show  that  manual  labor  is  not  incompatible  with 
high  mental  capacities,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back 
to  ancient  times — when 

- “  the  sacred  plow  employed 

The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind.” 

The  names  of  distinguished  individuals  of  our  own 
country  may  be  given  as  examples  of  the  fact.  Pick¬ 
ering,  Buel,  Harrison  and  Wright,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  practical  labors  of  the  field ;  and  if  we 
look,  now,  into  our  halls  of  legislation,  either  for  the 
different  states,  or  the  nation,  we  shall  find,  among 
the  sensible,  sound-minded,  and  influential  members,  a 
fair  representation  of  working  farmers. 

We  have  spoken  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
to  assist  the  farmer  in  his  business,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises,  how  can  this  knowledge  be  most 
readily  obtained?  We  answer,  by  observation,  by  con¬ 
versation  with,  and  by  reading  the  writings  of  each 
other.  But  while  we  would  urge  the  importance  of 
inquiry,  we  would  by  no  means  advise  a  credulous  as¬ 
sent  to  every  story  which  may  be  heard  or  read.  The 
mind  of  the  farmer  should  be  so  enlightened  that  he 
may  be  capable  of  judging  for  himself,  and  by  a  care¬ 
ful  discrimination,  be  able  to  select  wThat  is  really  use¬ 
ful  and  applicable  to  his  peculiar  wants.  It  is  only 
by  observation,  by  reading,  study,  comparison  and  re¬ 
flection,  that  this  important  faculty  of  discrimination 
>an  be  acquired. 

In  recommending  to  farmers  the  reading  of  agricul- 
■^ural  books  and  periodicals,  we  would  not  be  misun- 
lerstood  as  to  what  we  consider  the  proper  office  of 
such  works.  They  should  be  regarded  as  aids  to  ex¬ 


perience  and  practice.  “  They  furnish  hints,”  says  a 
sensible  writer,  u  which  intelligent  men  may  turn  to 
great  advantage,  by  trying  them  first  on  a  small  scale, 
and  altering  them  to  suit  their  particular  eircum- 
stances ;  they  inform  us  of  the  progress  of  our  art  in 
various  districts;  they  refresh  the  memory,  brighten 
the  intellect,  and  improve  the  mind;  they  are  vast 
stores  of  facts,  from  which  many  useful  lessons  may 
be  learned  by  the  studious  farmer.” 

But  though  we  deem  it  the  first  duty  of  the  farmer 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  business  of  his 
profession,  we  would  not  restrict  his  mind  to  one  class 
of  subjects.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and 
even  the  cultivation  of  a  refined  taste,  are  not  beyond 
the  sphere  of  persons  in  rural  life.  The  favorite  bard 
of  Caledonia,  who  was  proud  of  the  appellation  of 
“Ayrshire  Plowman,”  composed  many  of  his  best 
pieces  wdiile  holding  the  plow — a  favorite  employment 
with  him. 

James  Hogg,  the  “  Ettrick  Shepherd,”  became 
widely  known  on  account  of  his  poetical  effusions, 
while  tending  sheep  on  the  Scottish  mountains;  and 
his  prose  writings,  penned  under  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces,  relating  to  the  management  of  those  animals,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  we  have  on  that  subject. 

Gilbert  Burns,  a  brother  of  the  poet,  distinguished 
as  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  extensive  information,  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Currie,  respecting  the  propriety  of  ed¬ 
ucating  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  combats  with 
great  force  the  idea  that  the  exercise  of  the  mind  is 
inconsistent  with  the  employment  of  the  hands.  He 
observes — “  I  can  say  from  my  own  experience,  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  farm-labor  inconsistent  with  the 
most  refined  and  pleasurable  state  of  the  mind,  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  thrashing  alone  excepted.”  The 
primitive  mode  of  performing  that  kind  of  work,  he 
regarded  as  “  insupportable  drudgery  f  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  man  who  invented  the  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine,  deserved  a  “  statue  among  the  benefactors  of 
his  country,  to  be  placed  in  the  niche  next  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  introduced  the  culture  of  potatoes.” 

The  happiness  which  may  be  derived  from  a  con¬ 
templation  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  nature,  as 
evinced  in  the  laws  which  govern  the  mineral,  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  animal  kingdoms,  constitutes  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  to  investigation  and  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge ;  and  in  this  respect,  none  have  greater  op¬ 
portunities  than  the  farmer,  who— 

“  To  Nature’s  voice  attends,  from  month  to  month 
And  day  to  day,  through  the  revolving  year; 

Admiring,  sees  her  in  her  every  shape, 

Feels  all  her  sweet  emotions  at  his  breast.” 


Order  and  System  in  Farming. 

The  improved  condition  of  Agriculture  in  the  state 
of  New-York,  is  evident  in  nearly  every  county,  it  is 
made  apparent  in  the  products  which  flow  in  abundance 
to  our  seaport  markets,  and  it  is  equally  apparent  on  the 
whole  face  of  the  state.  Science  has  industriously 
collected  the  fragments  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
heretofore  scattered  over  this  and  other  countries,  and 
having  arranged  them  with  system,  we  are  enabled 
readily  to  retain  and  to  employ  them. 

With  advantages  so  great,  it  is  surprising  to  notice 
the  embarrassment  and  loss,  which  are  permitted  to 
harrass  and  distract  a  large  number  of  our  most  in¬ 
dustrious  farmers,  an  embarrassment  which  neutralises 
their  efforts,  and  holds  back  from  them  much  of  the 
profit  their  farms  would  naturally  afford. 

It  is  the  absence  of  Order  and  System  in  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  which  allusion  is  made.;  a  palpable  wrant  oi 
arrangement  of  facts,  of  principles,  and  of  objects,  to 
form  a  complete  whole. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  (November,)  we  are 
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forcibly  reminded  of  this  truth,  the  neglected  corn, 
still  standing  on  the  field — the  rich  soil  intended  for 
spring  crops,  resting  under  a  covering  of  mischievous 
weeds;  the  new  grown  wheat  plant  suffering  already 
in  stagnant  waters,  for  want  of  proper  drains  or  fur¬ 
rows,-  the  plow  and  the  harrow,  resting  on  a  soft  and 
muddy  headland,  there  to  remain  exposed  to  the  win¬ 
ter  storms^  the  fine  wooled  sheep  hurrying  over  a  long 
fed  pasture,  snatching  a  scanty  meal,  while  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  field  exhibits  a  bountiful  supply ;  abundant  hay  stacks 
far  from  the  barns  and  sheds,  around  which  the  sheep 
cluster  in  snowy  weather,  exposed  and  shivering;  such, 
and  such  like  negligence^  are,  every  where  too  often 
to  be  seen,  in  this  our  beautiful  state- — negligences 
arising  from  a  want  of  system  and  order ,  and  for 
which  an  easy-remedy  exists,  when  the  suffering  party 
can  be  convinced,  that  he  not  only  loses  a  portion  of 
the  moneyed  benefit  he  seeks  for,  but  also  loses  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens-,  who  view  with  silent 
regret  the  slovenly  aspect  of  his  farm,  the  want  of 
order,  and  the  loss  of  natural  advantages  for  want  of 
system . 

It  was  Buxke  who  said,  that  u  good  order  is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  things  ;7’  and  as  fai’mers  we  may 
be  assured,  that  a  want  of  order  in  our  farming  opera¬ 
tions,  and  a  want  of  system  in  our  course  of  cultivation, 
must  and  will  display  a  confused  mind,- — a  mind  with¬ 
out  a  steady  object,  relying  on  chance,  dependent  on 
accident,  causing  a  loss  of  many  “  good  things^.” 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  all  our  out-door 
operations  cease;  in  fact,  the  systematic  farmer  has 
closed  his  field  labor  for  this  year,  except  perhaps 
ditching,  or  the  removal  of  stumps  and  stones.  Now 
is  the  season  to  reflect,  and  establish  a  system  for  the 
coming  year,  and  by  a  judicioixs  ari-angement  of  crops 
and  field  work,  have  or  cause  each  to  follow  in  an 
order,  admitting  of  no  hurry  or  anxiety  for  its  due  and 
thorough  accomplishment;  this,  generally  may  andean 
be  done,  and  the  man  who  omits  it  cannot  run  an  equal 
race  with  his  better  informed  and  careful  neigh ber. 

No  excuse  or  apology  can  be  found  for  the  want  of 
order ;  it  does  not  require  talent  or  skill,  neither  does  it 
consume  time;  while  its  exercise  causes  every  thing 
within  its  influence  to  be  ready  for  action,  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  enduring  in  existence,  and  fitted  to  produce 
the  required  results  without  failure. 

Neither  can  any  man  be  excused  for  a  want  of  sys¬ 
tem,  no,  no  more  than  ignorance  can  be  tolerated  in 
this  state,  where  such  abundant  sources  of  knowledge 
are  freely  proffered.  fTis  true,  that  system  requires  effort 
of  mind,  and  so  does  eveiy  vocation  whereto  man  is  call¬ 
ed,  if  he  would  perform  his  whole  duty.  None  on  this 
earth  have  more  need  for  the  exercise  of  mind  than  wo 
who  cultivate  the  soil;  every  department  of  science  is 
embraced  in  a  proper  fulfilment  of  our  duties,  and  so 
wide-spi'ead  and  essential  are  the  claims  upon  our 
minds,  that  without  system  no  man  should  enter  upon 
a  farmer’s  life;  without  system  he  cannot  succeed;  he 
may  draw  out  a  toilsome  existence,  but  he  cannot  ac¬ 
cumulate  wealth  and  be  truly  prosperous,  independent 
and  happy,  unless  system  guides  every  project,  and 
order  presides  over  every  department  of  his  farm. 
Agricola.  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.,  1848. 

Agriculture  and  the  Agriculturist. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  it  asserted  something  to 
this  effect,  by  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  11  if 
there  was  one  business,  profession,  or  calling,  that  was 
more  independent  than  another — one  that  could  be 
strictly  called  more  noble — it  was  agriculture.”  And 
this  was  doubtless  true.  Agriculture  is  the  great 
centre  around  which  all  the  other  occupations  of  socie¬ 
ty  revolve.  Trade,  commerce,  manufactures — even 
the  learned  professions,  owe  their  welfare  to  agricul¬ 


ture.  Look  at  it  from  any  point  of  view  we  may,  the 
farmer,  simple  homespun  name  as  that  has  become, 
wields  a  tremendous  influence  over  society.  Little 
does  that  man  who  is  quietly  cultivating  his  potato 
patch,  or  hoeing  his  coi'n-field,  think  of  the  importance 
of  his  calling.  He  is  a  part  of  a  great  whole  that,  to 
do  without,  would  be  to  bring  dearth  and  famine  upon 
the  land.  Such  is  agriculture;  and  yet  we  often  hear 
men  complaining  of  it  as  a  dull,  monotonous  occupa¬ 
tion — that  it  is  destitute  of  the  excitement  and  profits 
of  trade — that  farms,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  pay 
more  than  four  per  cent,  interest — that  it  is  a  life  of 
almost  nnremitted  physical  exertion.  To  examine  par¬ 
tially  into  these  objections  urged  against  agriculture, 
is  the  object  of  the  present  article.  That  some,  or  all 
of  them,  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  true,  is  very  pos¬ 
sible;  but  I  am  vei*y  well  convinced  that  a  few  mo¬ 
ments’  reflection  will  set  matters  in  their  true  light. 

Is  farming  a  dull,  monotonous  occupation  ?  I  an¬ 
swer,  no.  To  him  whose  only  ambition  is  to  become 
a  good  plowman,  or  to  learn  to  do  any  of  the  merely 
mechanical  parts  of  agricultui’e,  in  order  to  gain  his 
daily  bread — to  him  who  has  never  said  to  himself, 
“  I  wish  t@  improve  my  mind  as  well  as  my  soil,”  ag¬ 
riculture  may  indeed  be  dull.  But  to  that  man  who 
has  entered  upon  it  with  nobler  and  loftier  views — who, 
finding  himself  in  the  great  laboratoiy  of  nature,  sets 
himself  at  work  with  hand  and  mind  to  explore  the 
hidden  depths  of  earth — to  him  who  unites  scientific 
research  to  practical  experience — who  with  a  master 
mind  turns  eveiything  upon  his  farm  to  good  account — 
to  him  who  is  not  weary  in  well-doing,  but  through 
difficulties  and  trials  presses  onward — to  such  a  man,  I 
say,  agriculture  offers  a  noble  field  for  the  exercise  of 
mind.  While  he  holds  the  plow  with  his  hands,  his 
head  is  at  work;  he  thinks-— he  plans — the  hours  fly 
swiftly  away,  for  his  mind  is  working  as  well  as  his 
body. 

Is  agriculture  destitute  of  the  excitement  and  profits 
of  trade  ?  Many  will  answer  yes — but  for  my  own 
pai't,  I  can  find  excitement  enough  in  agriculture  for 
my  taste.  In  the  changing  seasons — in  the  calms  and 
the  storms — in  the  drouth  and  the  deluge — in  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  weather  on  crops — there  is  enough  for  the 
exercise  of  hope  and  fear.  As  to  profit,  when  we 
consider  that  it  has  been  pretty  cleaidy  ascertained 
that  out  of  eveiy  hundred  persons  engaged  in  business, 
more  than  eighty  fail  during  a  period  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  in  the 
end,  considex-ing  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
profits  of  agriculture  are  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
mercantile  pursuits. 

Do  farms  generally  only  pay  four  per  cent,  interest  ? 
If  so,  how  is  it  that  so  many  men  buy  a  farm,  pay 
down  one-third  or  one-half — leave  the  remainder  on 
bond  and  mortgage,  at  six  or  seven  per  cent., — pay 
their  interest — support  a  family,  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  three  or  four  children — keep  their  farms  and  build¬ 
ings  in  good  l'epair,  and  eventually  pay  off  the  whole 
amount  due.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  case.  Many 
have  a  very  loose  way  of  calculating  what  a  farm  pro¬ 
duces.  They  live  from  their  farms,  taking  no  account 
of  what  they  get  from  it  for  family  use,  and  only  con¬ 
sidering  what  they  sell  as  what  their  farms  have  pro¬ 
duced. 

Let  a  man  with  a  small  family  have  four  thousand 
dollars  invested  in  a  farm;  could  he  not  live  better 
upon  that  sum  thus  invested,  than  he  could  with  the 
same  amount  invested  at  seven  per  cent,  interest?  No 
one  can  hesitate  in  an  answer  to  this  question. 

As  to  the  hard  work  of  agriculture — I  glory  in  it. 
In  these  days,  when  men  are  turning  and  twisting  and 
using  every  subterfuge  to  escape  from  labor,  and  live 
by  their  wits,  I  welcome  that  calling  that  brings  man 
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to  acknowledge  the  great  law  of  God  and  of  nature — - 
that  of  labor.  Excessive  labor,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  is  injurious;  but  rational  labor  is  a  blessing, 
and  not  a  curse.  That  some  men  do  not  labor  enough, 
and  that  others  labor  too  much,  is  the  fault  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt  state  of  society,  not  of  their  calling  or  occupa¬ 
tion. 

There  is  one  thing  against  which  I  would  caution 
my  fellow  farmers,  and  especially,  my  fellow  practical 
farmers,  and  that  is,  never  to  suffer  their  minds  to  run 
wild  while  they  are  bestowing  such  care  on  their  farms. 
Depend  upon  it,  science  and  agriculture  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  Science  will  aid  you  much,  and  save  you 
from  much  of  that  unremitting  physical  exertion  of 
which  you  sometimes  complain.  Free  yourselves  from 
those  prejudices  against  book-farming  which  many  of 
you  have  read,  and  ponder  well  what  you  read,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  your  calling,  which  has  been 
too  much  neglected  from  your  own  indifference,  will 
rise  to  its  true  height.  H.  C.  W.  Putnam  Valley ,  N. 
Y.,  Nov.  30,  1848. 


®)e  Ik'tcrinarg  ^Department. 

Ticks  on  Sheep. 

Ticks  are  a  great  annoyance  to  sheep.  The  itch¬ 
ing  they  produce  causes  the  sheep  to  rub  themselves 
against  fences  and  other  objects,  and  to  scratch  and 
bite  themselves  with  their  teeth,  in  doing  which  they 
pull  out  their  wool,  and  mat  and  injure  that  which  is 
left  on  the  body.  The  best  course  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
crease  of  ticks,  is  to  wash  the  lambs  in  a  decoction  of 
tobacco,  three  or  four  days  after  the  sheep  have  been 
shorn.  The  ticks,  being  deprived  of  protection  on  the 
sheep,  resort  to  the  lambs,  where  they  find  suficient 
covering  in  the  young  wool. 

But  if,  from  the  want  of  proper  precautions,  the 
flock  is  found  affected  with  these  vermin  in  winter,  or 
while  the  wool  is  long,  the  best  mode  of  destroying 
them  is  by  fumigation.  Take  a  canister,  of  copper  or 
sheet-iron,  made  at  one  end  to  fit  the  pipe  of  a  bellows, 
and  having  at  the  other  end  a  small  pipe  for  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  smoke.  Fill  the  cannister  with  tobacco, 
put  in  a  coal  of  fire,  and  fasten  the  canister  to  the  bel- 
lowTs-pipe,  around  which  there  should  be  some  damp 
tow  to  make  it  fit  tight.  The  wool  should  be  opened 
in  lines  or  furrows  around  the  body,  from  six  to  eight 
inches  apart.  As  the  wool  is  opened  the  pipe  or  canis¬ 
ter  should  be  applied  close  to  the  skin,  the  wool  imme¬ 
diately  closed  around,  and  slightly  compressed  at  the 
surface  with  the  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  a  puff 
given  with  the  bellows.  This  will  keep  the  smoke 
close  to  the  body.  The  work  may  be  done  very  expe¬ 
ditiously,  and  with  due  attention,  nearly  every  tick 
will  be  killed. 


HoofLail  in  Cattle. 

This  disease,  sometimes  called  “  foul  in  the  foot,”  is 
most  common  in  open  winters,  or  when  cattle  are 
obliged  to  travel  or  stand  much  in  mud.  It  is  knowm 
by  lameness,  soreness  between  the  claws  of  the  foot, 
with  inflammation,  and  in  advanced  stages,  discharge 
of  fetid  matter,  which  issues  from  between  the  hoof 
and  the  foot.  A  separation  of  the  hoof  after  a  while 
takes  place,  and  if  the  disease  is  not  checked  the  hoof 
sometimes  comes  off.  Though  the  disease,  like  foot-rot 
in  sheep,  is  believed  sometimes  to  originate  sponstane- 
ously,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  con- 
tageous;  and  on  this  account,  an  animal,  as  soon  as  it 
is  affected,  should  be  kept  by  itself.  The  best  remedy, 
if  used  when  the  disease  first  manifests  itself,  is  blue 
vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper.  First  wash  the  foot  in  j 


strong  soap-suds,  and  then  apply  the  solution  of  vitriol 
to  the  affected  part,  twice  a  day.  If  the  disease  is  of 
long  standing,  the  hoof  should  be  pared  away  from  the 
upper  edge,  the  offensive  matter  taken  out  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  and  an  ointment  of  corrosive  sublimate  and 
lard  applied.  The  animal  should  be  kept  from  wet, 
and  if  the  foot  is  much  sore,  it  should  be  protected  by 
a  bandage  of  strong  cloth. 


Diseases  of  Swine. 

Itch  or  Mange. — Swine  often  suffer  greatly  from 
this  disease.  In  its  wTorst  stages,  the  skin  becomes  al¬ 
most  an  entire  sore,  and  the  animal  is  distressingly 
irritated  by  the  inveterate  itching.  It  constantly  rubs 
itself,  becomes  poor,  and  if  not  relieved,  dies.  An 
ointment  of  lard  and  sulphur,  if  thoroughly  applied  all 
over  the  body,  and  rubbed  in,  will  generally  cure  the 
complaint.  It  is  well  to  give  sulphur  with  the  food 
also. 

Quincy  or  Sore-Throat.— Cole,  in  the  “  Veterina¬ 
rian,”  directs  to  give  for  this  disease, — -u  Half  a  pint 
of  molasses,  a  table-spoonful  of  each  of  hog’s  lard  and 
sulphur,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  cayenne  or  black  pep¬ 
per.  Melt,  and  mix  all  together,  and  when  just  cool 
enough,  pour  down  the  throat,  unless  you  can  make 
him  eat  it  in  light  food.” 


Diseases  of  the  Horse. 

Broken  Wind  is  a  disease  with  which  horses  are 
affected.  The  air-cells  of  the  lungs  become  ruptured, 
from  various  causes,  and  respiration  is  labored  and  ir¬ 
regular.  11  The  cure  of  a  broken-winded  horse,”  says 
Youatt,  “  no  one  ever -witnessed,  yet  much  may  be  done 
by  way  of  palliation.  The  food  of  the  animal  should 
consist  of  much  nutriment  condensed  into  a  small  com¬ 
pass  ;  the  quantity  of  oats  should  be  increased  and  that 
of  hay  diminished ;  the  bowels  should  be  gently  relaxed 
by  the  frequent  use  of  mashes ;  the  water  should  be 
given  sparingly  through  the  day,  although  at  night  the 
thirst  of  the  animal  should  be  fully  satisfied;  and  ex¬ 
ercise  should  never  be  taken  -when  the  stomach  is  full. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  how  much  relief  these  sim¬ 
ple  measures  will  afford  the  broken-winded  horse,  and 
of  how  much  exertion  he  may  be  gradually  rendered 
capable.  Carrots  are  very  useful  to  the  broken-winded 
horse,  not  only  as  containing  much  nutriment  and  con¬ 
siderable  moisture,  so  that  less  wratermay  be  required, 
but  from  some  property  they  possess  rendering  them 
useful  in  every  chest  affection.  A  broken-winded  horse 
turned  out  to  grass,  will  never  improve,  on  account  of 
the  almost  constant  distention  of  the  stomach.” 

Neurotomy. — S.  A.  Barker,  of  McConnellsville, 
Ohio,  says  that  u  the  operation  of  Neurotomy,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Skinner’s  Youatt,  has  in  every  instance,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  proved  fatal.  Thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  horses,  operated  on,  have  been  lost.” 
(The  operation  consists  in  cutting  certain  nerves  from 
the  foot  of  lame  horses,  and  though  producing  at  the 
time  apparent  relief,  results  ultimately  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  foot.)  S.  A.  B.  states,  11  in  June,  the  hoofs 
of  some  of  the  horses  operated  on,  literally  rotted  off, 
while  the  animal,  insensible  to  pain,  continued  to  stamp 
the  lacerated  and  denuded  stumps  on  the  ground,  to 
drive  away  the  flies,  which  bit  it  above  the  point 
operated  on.” 

Strained  Shoulders  in  Horses. — The  following 
is  a  good  embrocation  for  strains:  Spirits  of  turpentine, 
half  a  pint;  oil  of  origanum,  half  an  ounce;  olive  oil, 
a  pint  and  a  half;  cantharides,  one  ounce.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  ;  keep  it  in  a  bottle ;  shake  it  often ;  apply  it  to 
the  affected  part,  and  rub  it  in,  morning  and  night. 
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Diffcinit  Species  of  t!)e  ©*. 

Aurochs,  or  European  Bison. 

Of  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  bos,  or  ox,  seve¬ 
ral  distinct  species  exist;  other  species  have  passed 
away  and  are  only  known  from  history  or  their  remains, 
which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  01  the 
latter  class  may  be  mentioned  the  urus,  a  huge  animal 
which  once  inhabited  the  wilds  of  Europe,  and  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  little  less  in  size  than  the  elephant,  with  im¬ 
mense  horns,  and  of  untamable  ferocity.  This  race 
has  been  extinct  for  many  centuries.  But  another  spe¬ 
cies  which  existed  contemporaneously  with  the  urus, 
called  the  bison  or  bonassus ,  is  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Lithuanian  wild  ox,  auro.chs  or  zubr ,  repre¬ 
sented  by  figure  1.  A  similar  species,  or  perhaps  the 
same,  exists  in  the  Caucasian  mountains. 

The  idea  that  the  ancient  urus  was  the  parent  of  our 
domestic  ox,  is  now  rejected  by  all  naturalists ;  as  is,  also 
the  equally  untenable  theory  that  the  domestic  stock 
is  descended  from  the  bison  or  aurochs.  They  have 


1. — AUROCHS,  OR  EUROPEAN  BISON. 


wide  anatomical  differences.  The  common  ox  has  13 
pair  of  ribs,  the  aurochs  14  pair;  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
of  the  common  ox  are  6  in  number,  those  of  the  aurochs 
are  5;  the  front  of  the  common  ox  is  flattened,  that  of 
the  aurochs  is  protuberant,  and  broader  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  three  to  one;  the  occipital  space  between  the 
horns  forms  an  arch,  instead  of  being  flat. 

The  following  description  of  the  aurochs  is  taken 
from  a  Treatise  on  the  Ox,  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin-.— 
41  The  European  bison,  once  so  widely  spread,  is  now 
confined  to  the  forests  of  Bialowicza  (pronounced  Bea- 
lawezha)  in  Lithuania,  where  it  is  protected  by  strin¬ 
gent  laws:  whoever  kills  one,  without  permission  of 
the  Russian  government,  has  to  pay  a  fine  of  2,000  ru¬ 
bles;  or,  if  unable  to  meet  the  penalty,  must  suffer 
transportation  to  Siberia.  Formerly  the  penalty  was 
death. 

“  This  species  is  wonderfully  massive  and  robust  in 
in  its  proportions;  its  withers  are  thick,  and  elevated, 
and  covered,  as  are  the  neck,  sides  of  the  head,  and 
lower  jaw,  and  throat,  with  long,  rough  hair,  forming 
a  sort  of  mane  beneath  the  throat,  like  a  beard.  This 
mane  is  often  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  thickest  during 
the  winter,  especially  in  old  bulls;  the  hair  covering 
the  trunk  and  limbs  is  soft  and  woolly;  the  tail,  which 
is  short,  is  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  stiff  hairs  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity;  the  eyes  are  small,  but  their  expression  is 
extremely  wild  and  savage,  and  when  the  animal  is 
irritated  they  glare  with  fury;  the  tongue,  lips,  and 
palate,  are  blue.  An  odour,  described  as  between 
musk  and  violets,  is  exhaled  from  the  skin,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  portion  which  covers  the  convexity  of  the 
forehead.  This  odour  is  much  stronger  in  the  male 
than  the  female,  and  may  be  perceived  at  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance  from  the  herd.  The  horns  are  large, 
round,  arid  lateral,  with  the  points  sweeping  upwards 


and  forwards ;  the  head  is  large  and  heavy ,  and  car¬ 
ried  low.  The  male  aurochs  is  upwards  of  six  feet 
in  height  at  the  shoulders,  and  is  a  most  formidable 
animal;  so  great  is  its  strength  that,  according  to  Dr. 
Weissenborn,  trees  of  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  are 
levelled  by  the  thrusts  of  a  bull.  He  fears  neither  the 
wolf  nor  the  bear,  but  assails  them  with  horns  and 
hoofs;  an  old  bull  is  a  match  for  four  wolves ;  and 
although  a  pack  of  wolves  may  sometimes  hunt  down 
a  strayed  aurochs,  the  collected  herd  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  any  animal.” 

It  is  said  that  all  attempts  to  obtain  a  mixed  breed 
between  the  aurochs  and  domestic  cattle  have  utterly 
failed.  A  great  antipathy  exists  between  them;  the 
aurochs  shuns  the  domestic  race,  and  if  contact  is  una¬ 
voidable,  attacks  them  with  fury  and  gores  them  to 
death.  — — ■ 

American  Bison,  or  Buffalo, 

Closely  allied  to  the  aurochs  or  zubr,  but  evidently 
of  a  distinct  species,  is  the  American  bison,  bos  Arne- 
ricanus,  (fig.  2.)  This  animal  formerly  existed  as 
far  to  the  eastward  as  New-York  and  Pennsylvania; 
but  at  the  present  time,  it  is  not  found  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river,  and  its  common  haunts  are  to  the  west¬ 
ward  to  the  base  of  the  rocky  mountains.  Here  they 
are  sometimes  seen  in  herds  of  twenty  thousand .  The 
race  is,  however  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  from 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  which  has  for  a  long  time 
been  carried  on  against  them  by  the  hunters,  who  kill 
them  in  vast  numbers  chiefly  for  their  hides,  which  form 
the  well-known  11  buffalo  robes”  of  commerce. 

Anatomically  considered,  the  American  bison  differs 
lRpre  from  the  common  ox  than  does  the  European  au¬ 
rochs.  The  ribs  consist  of  fourteen  pair,  and  the  lum¬ 
bar  vertebral  are  only  four  in  number.  Still,  there 
have  been  repeated  instances  of  its  breeding  with  the 
domestic  race;  but  the  offspring,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  are  invariably  barren.  Owing  to  the  great 
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breadth  of  forehead  and  the  hump  on  the  shoulders,  the 
common  cow,  when  impregnated  by  the  bison  bull,  ex¬ 
periences  great  difficulty  in  parturition;  but  the  bison 
cow  readily  conceives  by  the  common  bull,  and  brings 
forth  without  difficulty.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
hybrid  stock  posseses  any  superiority  over  the  domestic 

race.  - 

The  Musk  Ox. 

Another  species  of  ox  indigenious  to  North  America, 
is  the  Musk  ox,  ovibos  moschatus.  Its  habitation  is 
from  the  61st  to  the  75th  degree  of  latitude.  It  inha¬ 
bits  wild  and  bleak  situations,  feeding  in  winter  chiefly 
on  lichens,  and  in  summer  on  grass.  It  is  not  larger 
in  size  than  the  smallest  of  our  domestic  breeds.  Its 
flesh,  though  eaten  by  hunters  and  by  the  Esquimaux, 
is  strongly  imbued  with  musk.  It  is  covered  with  long 
wooly  hair,  which  reaches  from  its  sides  almost  to  the 
ground.  The  general  color  is  a  dark  grizzled 
brown. 
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African  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  African  or  Cape  buffalo*- 
bos  coffer,  (fig.  4.)  “  It  is  a  native  of  the  wilds  of 

Southern  Africa,  where,  associated  in  herds,  it  frequents 
the  borders  of  woods  and  thickets,  and  the  watered 
ravines  and  glens  among  the  hilly  grounds.  This  sav¬ 
age  beast  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  pools  and  swamps,  and 
in  the  muddy  ooze,  covering  its  almost  naked  but  dense 


3 — musk  ox. 


hide,  with  defensive  clothing  against  the  attacks  of  in¬ 
sects.  The  horns  of  this  species  form  at  their  base  a  solid 
rugged  mass,  covering  the  forehead,  from  which  they 
bend  downwards,  and  somewhat  outwards,  gradually  di¬ 
minishing  to  the  points,  which  suddenly  curve  upward. 
The  distance  between  the  points  of  the  horns  is  fre¬ 
quently  five  feet,  but  the  rugose  massive  base  of  each 
is  in  contact,  forming  an  impenetrable  helmet  :  their  co¬ 
lor  is  black.  With  these  formidable  weapons  the  Cape 
buffalo  has  been  known  to  transfix  a  horse  instanta¬ 
neously,  lift  him  up,  and  hurl  him  with  crushing  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  ground.  The  eye  of  this  animal  is  savage 
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and  lowering,  and  betokens  great  ferocity,*  the  ears  are 
large  and  generally  observed  to  be  torn,  either  from 
combats  among  the  animals  themselves,  or  from  the 
laceration  of  spines  and  thorns,  as  they  force  their  way 
through  the  dense  thickets. 

“  The  Cape  buffalo  does  not  exceed  the  ordinary  ox 
in  height,  but  is  much  more  massively  and  heavily  built, 
and  is  a  far  more  ponderous  animal,  with  short  thick 
limbs,  and  a  dense  hide  nearly  destitute  of  hair  ;  on  the 
lips  and  throat,  however,  the  hairs  are  long,  rather 
thickly  set,  and  very  coarse. 

u  Among  the  natural  enemies  of  the  larger  quadru¬ 
peds,  the  lion  is  the  only  adversary  which  this  beast 
has  to  fear;  but  even  the  monarch  of  the  desert  does 
not  always  prove  victorious,  and  instances  have  occur¬ 
red  in  which  several  buffaloes  have  united  in  the  rescue 
of  an  attacked  companion,  and  gored  the  foe  to  death.” 

In  future  numbers  we  shall  give  further  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  the  different  species  of  the  ox  tribe, 
and  shall  notice  various  domestic  stocks  and  breeds, 


Motu‘C0  of  'Ntxo  Jpiiblkftticns. 

Transactions,  of  the  American  Institute,  for 
1847. — We  have  received  the  volume  above  mentioned, 
which  numbers  over  eight  hundred  pages.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  chiefly  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
late  secretary  of  the  Institute,  T.  B.  Wakeman,  Esq. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  doings  of  the  Association,  the 
book  contains  several  communications  of  Value  from 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Colman’s  European  Agriculture.— Parts 
nine  and  ten,  which  bring  this  work  to  a  close,  have 
been  received.  They  comprise  views  of  French,  Bel¬ 
gian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Swiss  agriculture;  with 
notices  of  various  agricultural  schools,  experimental 
farms,  and  copious  remarks  on  agricultural  education. 
Most  of  the  subjects  are  necessarily  treated  with  brevity, 
owing  to  the  small  space  in  which  they  are  condensed, 
but  a  great  amount  of  information,  of  a  practical  na¬ 
ture,  is  given,  in  a  style  particularly  interesting  and 
attractive.  We  shall  notice  the  work  more  fully  next 
month. 

Scientific  Agriculture,  or  the  Elements  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  Geology,  Botany  and  Meteorolgy,  applied  to 
Practical  Agiiculture.  By  M.  M.  Rodgers,  M.  D. 
E.  Darrow,  Rochester,  publisher. — This  is  a  book  of 
respectable  appearance,  embracing  275  pages.  It  is 
evidently  designed  to  furnish  the  rudiments  or  first 
principles  of  the  sciences  mentioned  in  the  title.  It 
embodies  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  on  the 
various  subjects  brought  under  consideration.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  appears  simple,  and  though  each  subject  is, 
necessarily,  treated  with  brevity,  the  language  is  gen¬ 
erally  plain  and  within  the  comprehension  of  common 
minds.  But  as  the  use  of  technical  terms  cannot  be 
entirely  avoided  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind,  a  glossary  is 
appended,  which  affords  a  ready  explanation  of  any 
words  not  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  general  reader. 
We  have  not  examined  the  work  sufficiently  to  pro¬ 
nounce  in  regard  to  all  its  details,  but  are  favorably 
impressed  with  its  general  character. 

Holden’s  Dollar  Magazine. — See  advertisement 
of  this  magazine,  page  39  of  this  number.  We  have 
never  seen  the  wrork,  but  it  is  highly  commended  by 
the  press  generally. 

British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Re¬ 
view,  or  Quarterly  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and 
Surgery. — This  ably  conducted  periodical  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  faculty  in  the 
country.  It  contains,  also,  much  that  is  interesting 
and  valuable  to  persons  not  immediately  connected 
with  medicine  or  surgery.  With  no  pretensions  to 
knowledge  in  the  healing  art,  we  can  say  we  have  de¬ 
rived  great  benefit  from  a  perusal  of  this  work,  and  we 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  be  debarred  from  it.  It  is 
issued  quarterly  in  London,  and  re-published  in  New- 
York  by  Richard  &,  George  S.  Wood,  261  Pearl- 
street.  Price,  $3  per  annum.  A  quarterly  retrospect 
of  American  practical  medicine  and  surgery,  compiled 
from  all  the  American  journals,  is  issued  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Preview,  and  is  sent  gratuitously  to  all 
subscribers  who  pay  promptly  in  advance. 

American  Plows. — A  writer  in  the  (English) 
Mark  Lane  Express,  who  had  made  a  thorough  trial, 
side  by  side,  of  both  English  and  American,  says  ; 
“In  justice  to  the  American  plows,  I  must  say  that 
they  cut  and  turned  their  furrow  quite  as  well  as  the 
others,  at  the  same  time  breaking  the  land  to  pieces, 
and  making  a  capital  preparation  for  either  drilling  or 
dibbling;  indeed,  they  are  the  most  simple,  light, 
strong,  and  efficient  plows,  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.” 
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Varieties  of  Indian  Corn. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  is  undoubtedly  an  American 
plant,  though  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  in  regard 
to  its  original  habitat.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has 
ever  been  found  growing  in  a  wild  state;  but  as  its 
spontaneous  production  could  only  take  place  in  a  re¬ 
gion  not  subject  to  frost,  it  has  been  reasonably  con¬ 
jectured  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  tropics.  What  changes 
the  plant  has  undergone  by  cultivation,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  It  was  found  nearly  in  its  present  con¬ 
dition,  in  the  possession  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
at  the  earliest  period  of  their  acquaintance  with  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  according  to  their  traditions  had  been  cul¬ 
tivated  by  them  for  ages. 

As  its  range  of  cultivation  embraced  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones,  the  character  and  habits  of  the  plant 
presented  considerable  variety,  as  is  seen  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Each  section  had  the  kinds  which  seemed 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  The  varieties  of  the 
south  required  more  time  to  mature,  had  a  large,  tall 
stalk,  with  ears  of  proportionate  size,  the  grains  large, 
but  flat,  indented  on  the  top,  and  in  many  instances  of 
light  weight  in  proportion  to  the  bulk;  those  of  the 
north  matured  in  less  time,  had  a  short  and  small  stalk, 
small  ear,  the  grains  small,  round,  flinty  and  heavy. 
Intermediate  sections  had  kinds  of  medium  character. 

An  enumeration  of  the  varieties  now  cultivated  is 
impracticable- — they  are  very  numerous ;  some  were  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Indians,  and,  as  we  can  trace  them  no 
farther,  may  be  called  original;  many  have  been  form¬ 
ed  artificially,  by  mixture,  and  by  selection,  and  in  these 
ways  they  are  constantly  increasing.  Dr.  P.  A.  Baown, 
of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  in  an  essay  written  in  1837, 
states  that  he  had  collected  forty-two  varieties.  Taking 
those  named  by  him,  it  would  be  easy  to  swell  the  list, 
by  the  addition  of  others  already  known,  to  sixty  or 
more. 

Of  kinds  believed  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  In¬ 
dians,  we  may  mention  the  Sweet  corn,  the  King  Philip 
corn,  the  Golden  Sioux,  and  Tuscarora. 

The  sweet  corn  was  known  by  the  Indians  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  sort,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  shriveled 
appearance  of  its  grains,  their  softness  and  sweetness. 
But  few  attempts,  probably,  have  been  made  to  change 
this  kind,  and  it  presents,  comparatively,  but  little  varia¬ 
tion  in  its  characters.  It  readily  mixes  with  other  kinds, 
when  they  are  planted  contiguously  and  are  in  blossom 
at  the  same  time. 

The  King  Philip  corn  is  a  rather  small,  yellow  eight- 
rowed  variety,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Golden  Sioux,  or  Early  Golden  Sioux,  is  a 
medium-sized,  yellow  kind,  with  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
rows,  obtained  from  the  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians.  The 
celebrated  Dutton  corn,  which  was  so  highly  recom¬ 
mended  a  few  years  since,  is  believed  to  be  only  a 
modification  of  the  Golden  Sioux.  They  are  the  same 
in  all  essential  characters. 

The  history  of  the  Dutton  is  as  follows.  In  The 
Cultivator  for  April,  1838,  Judge  Buel  states  that  this 
kind  of  corn  was  obtained  about  sixteen  years  previous, 
“  from  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.”  A  com¬ 
munication  from  Dan.  Chipman,  of  Ripton,  Vt.,  in  the 
Cultivator  for  June,  of  the  year  before  mentioned, 
states,  “  Not  far  from  thirty  years  since,  Salmon  Dut¬ 
ton,  Esq.,  a  respectable  farmer  of  Cavendish,  in  this 
state,  procured  a  new  variety  of  corn.  Having  raised 
a  crop  of  it,  and  finding  that  it  had  a  very  large  growth, 
and  that  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  earlier  than  the  corn 
then  generally  raised  in  this  state,  and  believing  that 
the  farming  interest  would  be  greatly  promoted  by 


raising  it,  in  October,  of  the  same  year,  he  transported 
a  quantity  of  it  in  the  ear,  to  the  place  where  our 
Legislature  was  in  session,  and  distributed  it  among 
the  members  and  others.  It  was  thus  distributed  through 
the  state,  and  took  the  name  of  the  Dutton  corn.  I 
took  an  ear  of  it  and  planted  it  the  next  season ;  the 
stalks  grew  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  were  large  in 
proportion  to  their  height.  The  ears  were  longer  and 
much  larger  than  any  I  had  before  seen,  having  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  rows  on  an  ear.  The  cob  was  very 
large  and  the  grains  very  small,  and  not  so  flat  as  those 
of  other  corn ;  and  many  of  the  ears  instead  of  com¬ 
ing  to  the  point  at  the  top  end,  were  flattened  and  per¬ 
fectly  covered  with  very  small  grains.  I  raised  the 
corn  for  several  years,  and  found  it  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  corn  then  common  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
I  never  ascertained  which  yielded  the  most  corn  by  the 
acre,  but  considered  there  was  very  little  difference. 
The  Dutton  produced  at  least  a  third  more  corn  fodder 
than  the  other;  and  yet,  after  having  raised  it  five  or 
six  years,  I  threw  it  by,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  moulding  on  the  cob,  by  reason  of  its  great  size.” 

Mr.  Chipman  states  that  a  kind  of  corn  called  the 
Rocky  Mountain  corn,  was  brought  into  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  several  years  after  that  above  described  had  been 
introduced.  He  says  it  perfectly  resembled  the  Dutton 
in  every  thing  but  its  size,  which  was  smaller  and  the 
growth  more  dwarfish. 

The  Tuscarora  corn  is  an  early,  dwarfish  variety. 
The  ears  are  short,  with  eight  rows,  the  grains  of  a 
dull  white  color,  rather  large,  and  of  a  soft  and  starch¬ 
like  consistence,  hence  remaining  longer  in  a  state  fit 
for  boiling  than  more  flinty  kinds.  We  have  seen  a 
kind  called  Tuscarora,  but  which  we  did  not  regard  as 
true,  that  was  larger  and  later  than  this. 

The  other  most  distinct  varieties  in  this  vicinity  are 
the  following:  Early  white  flint,  or  Canada  white  flint; 
an  eight-rowed  kind,  rather  small  stalk  and  ear.  very 
early,  and  perhaps  more  prolific  than  any  other  kind  of 
equal  earliness. 

Long-eared  white  flint ;  ears  eight-rowed,  sometimes 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  length;  the  cob  small; 
grains  round  and  flinty ;  of  medium  earliness ;  adapted 
to  good  lands,  and  on  such,  very  productive. 

Long-eared  yellow ;  resembling  the  above  in  all  re¬ 
spects  but  color.  This  kind  is  cultivated  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  valley;  we  have  seen  fine  samples  of  it  at  agricul¬ 
tural  exhibitions  at  Hartford  and  Springfield. 

A  yellow,  twelve-rowed  kind,  sometimes  called 
twelve-rowed  Canada.  Introduced  here  from  the  farm 
of  S.  W.  Jewett,  of  Vermont.  It  is  an  early  and  ex¬ 
cellent  kind. 

Characters  of  Varieties  for  the  North. — The 
characters  of  a  good  variety  of  Indian  corn  for  the 
northern  states,  are — 1.  A  habit  of  quick  growth.  In 
this  section,  the  seasons,  at  best,  are  but  just  long 
enough  to  mature  this  plant ;  hence  the  first  point  is  the 
ripening  of  the  crop,  for  if  it  fails  in  this  particular,  the 
labor  of  cultivation  is  lost. 

2.  A  stalk  of  medium  size  and  strong  growth.  Some 
kinds  are  naturally  weak — are  more  liable  than  others., 
to  be  injured  by  winds  or  by  the  attacks  of  insects,  and 
require  more  attention  to  prevent  their  being  over¬ 
powered  by  weeds. 

3.  A  long  ear,  of  uniform  size  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  the  cob  comparatively  small,  the  grains  plump, 
deep,  and  so  closely  set  as  to  entirely  cover  the  cob, 
even  to  the  top,  without  any  vacancy.  Some  kinds 
have  very  large  but-ends,  and  large,  hard  knobs  at 
the  butt  of  the  ear.  It  is  a  great  defect,  causing  the 
retention  of  moisture,  and  rendering  the  corn  liable  to 
injury  by  moulding  in  the  crib,  or  while  standing  in  the 
shock,  and  also  by  being  frozen  while  wet,  which  de¬ 
stroys  its  germinating  power. 
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4.  Ears  set  on  the  stalk  at  a  moderate  height,  and 
on  short  stems  or  branches.  A  variety  that  ears  high, 
is  likely  to  be  proportionately  more  productive  of  stalk 
than  grain.  Some  kinds  ear  so  low  that  the  grain  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground — as  the  ears  hang  down,  more  or  less,  when 
nearly  ripe.  If  the  stems  are  short,  the  ears  are  less 
likely  to  be  injured  in  this  way.  If  the  ears  set  too 
low,  it  is  more  difficult  to  cure  the  corn  in  shock,  both 
on  account  of  its  being  affected  by  the  dampness  of  the 
ground,  and  by  packing  so  closely  as  to  keep  out  the 
air. 

5.  A  thin  husk.  There  is  much  difference  in  varie¬ 
ties  in  this  respect.  Those  which  have  a  light  thin 
husk,  ripen  much  faster,  and  can  be  husked  much  more 
rapidly,  than  those  which  have  a  thick  covering. 

An  observance  of  these  principles  may  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  the  best  varieties.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  to  perfect  a  variety,  and  continue  it  with¬ 
out  degeneracy,  the  strictest  care  is  required  from 
year  to  year.  The  seed  corn  should  be  selected  in 
the  field,  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  hard,  and  regard 
should  be  had  to  every  point  which  it  is  desired  the 
variety  should  possess. 

Parching  or  “  Pop”  Corn. — In  the  neighborhoods 
of  cities,  the  selling  of  parched  com  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  best  kinds  for  this  purpose 
are  the  Rice  corn,  and  and  a  variety  sometimes  (though 
improperly)  called  Egyptian  corn. 

The  Rice  corn  is  a  dwarfish  variety,  bearing  from 
three  to  four  ears  on  a  stalk;  the  ears  seldom  over  four 
inches  in  length,  with  from  eight  to  twelve  rows;  the 
grains  of  a  similar  color  and  shape  to  rice ;  very  flinty ; 
and  when  cooked,  either  by  being  boiled  while  unripe, 
or  parched  after  having  become  hard,  of  a  rich  and  ex¬ 
cellent  taste.  Of  medium  earliness,  or  rather  late. 
Origin  unknown. 

The  so-called  Egyptian  variety  is  larger  than  the 
above ;  stalks  six  to  eight  feet  high ;  two  to  four  ears 
on  a  stalk ;  ears  five  to  seven  inches  long,  generally 
with  eight  rows ;  the  grains  small,  of  roundish  form, 
and  of  a  dark  blue  or  black  color.  Of  medium  earli¬ 
ness.  We  know  nothing  in  regard  to  its  origin,  and 
can  give  no  reason  for  its  being  called  Egyptian.  It 
is  evident  that  this  variety  has  no  special  affinity  with 
a  kind  of  millet  which  has  been  cultivated  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  under  the  name  of  Egyptian  corn. 

Neither  of  the  last-named  kinds  are  very  productive ; 
but  it  may  be  an  object  to  cultivate  them  in  particular 
districts,  on  account  of  the  high  price  they  command 
from  the  dealers  in  parched  corn. 
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Origin  of  the  Domestic  Fowl* 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  remotely,  the  history  of  the 
common  fowl.  It  was  kept  in  a  state  of  domestication 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans;  but  as  is  observed 
by  Martin,  in  his  late  Treatise  on  Poultry,  in  Knights 
Farmer’s  Library, — “  The  circumstances  attending 
their  primeval  subjugation  are  utterly  buried  in  oblivion. 
The  same  obscurity  that  hangs  over  the  early  history  of 
our  domestic  quadrupeds,  hangs  over  that  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  birds,  nor  can  we  hope  ever  to  dissipate  it.” 

The  only  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  fowl  is  still 
found  in  a  wild  state,  is  Southern  India  and  the  islands 
of  that  region.  Nor  have  we  any  account  of  its  ever 
having  been  met  with  elsewhere,  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Hence  it  is  reasonably  concluded  that  the  bird  is  of  In¬ 
dian  origin.  The  author  above  mentioned  informs  us 
that  at  least  four  wild  species  are  found  in  India,  Ma¬ 
laya,  Sumatra  and  Java;  viz.,  1.  The  Great  Malay, 
Cochin- Chinese,  or  KulmFowl— {Gallus  giganteus }  of 


Temminck;)  2.  The  Javanese  Jungle-Fowl — ( Gallus 
bankiva,  Temm.;)  3.  Sonnerat’s  Jungle-Fowl — ( Coq 
sauvage,  of  Sonnerat,  Gallus  soneratti,  Temm.;)  4. 
Stanley’s  Jungle-Fowl — {Gallus  stanleyii,  of  Gray.) 

The  first  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  parent  of  our 
domestic  stock,  known  under  the  names  of  Malay,  Java, 
Cochin- Chinese,  &c. 

The  Javanese,  or  Bankiva  Jungle  Fowl,  fig.  12,  is 
thus  described  by  Martin:— 

“This  beautiful  bird  is  found  wild  in  Java,  and  is 
about  equal  in  size  to  an  ordinary  Bantam — the  black¬ 
breasted  red  varieties  of  which,  with  a  dark  steel-blue 
band  across  the  wings,  it  closely  resembles.  The 
space  round  the  eyes  and  the  throat  are  bare,  the  comb 
is  much  developed  and  deeply  serrated  along  the  upper 
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ridge,  the  wattles  are  rather  large.  Long,  elear, 
brilliant,  golden  orange  hackles  cover  the  neck  and 
rump.  The  upper  part  of  the  back,  over  which  the 
hackles  of  the  neck  are  continued,  is  bluish  black. 
The  middle  and  lesser  wing  coverts  are  of  a  rich  deep 
chestnut,  with  the  webs  of  the  feathers  disunited ; 
greater  coverts,  steel-blue ;  secondaries  also  steel-blue, 
with  a  border  of  chestnut.  The  quills  are  brownish- 
black,  edged  with  pale  reddish-yellow.  Tail  black, 
glossed  with  changeable  green  and  blue.  Breast  and 
under  parts  black.  Contour  very  graceful,  and  every 
action  animated  and  lively. 

“It  would  appear  that  an  allied  but  distinct  species 
exists  on  the  continent  of  India,  distinguished  chiefly 
by  its  larger  size.  Of  this  continental  species,  Sir  W. 
Jardine  states  that  he  has  seen  three  or  four  specimens, 
all  of  which  came  from  India  proper.  From  this  per¬ 
haps,  may  be  deduced  the  black-breasted  red  variety  of 
our  spirited  game  fowls. 

“With  regard  to  the  Bankiva  jungle-fowl,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  is  the  main  source,  if  not  the  only 
one,  of  our  Bantam  breeds.  The  very  term  Bantam 
is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact.  Bantam  is  the  name 
of  a  town  and  district  in  the  north-wrest  of  Java,  belong¬ 
ing  at  present  to  the  Dutch.  The  town  is  now  fallen 
into  decay,  but  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  and  still  boasts  of  a  governor,  whose  residence 
is  at  Sirang,  or  Ceram,  a  thriving  town  some  miles 
inland.  The  Portuguese,  who  visited  Java  in  3512, 
carried  on  a  great  trade  from  Bantam  with  Hindustan 
and  China,  chiefly  in  pepper.  In  1595  the  Dutch  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  at  Bantam,  and  in  1602  the  Eng¬ 
lish  erected  a  factory  in  the  same  place,  which  was 
the  first  possession  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies. 
Of  the  subsequent  predominance  of  the  power  of  the 
Dutch,  who  built  the  tow-n  of  Batavia,  not 
far  distant  from  Bantam,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak.  From  this  statement,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  the  beautiful  Bankiva  jungle-fowls,  reclaimed  by 
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the  natives,  and  sold  to  the  British  at  Bantam,  while 
their  factory  was  established  there,  were  imported  into 
England  under  the  very  natural  appellation  of  Bantam 
fowls.  Their  elegance  and  diminutive  size  rendered 
them  favorites,  and  in  due  time  the  name,  belonging 
exclusively  to  these  birds,  came  to  be  conferred  on  all 
small  or  dwarf  fowls  indiscriminately,  whether  of  this 
pure  breed  or  otherwise.  The  domestic  Bantam  stock, 
as  every  one  knows,  breeds  freely  with  ordinary  fowls, 
the  mixed  offspring  being  intermediate  in  size  between 
their  parents ;  and  that  the  Bankiva  jungle-fowl  will 
breed  with  our  domestic  Bantam  race,  and  with  other 
races,  the  offspring  being  fertile,  we  ourselves  can  tes¬ 
tify..  Such  birds  are  common  in  the  gardens  of  the 
.Zoological  Society,  and  so  closely  do  the  offspring  of 
the  Bankiva  jungle-cock  and  a  brown  domestic  Bantam 
hen  resemble  the  wild  or  original  breed,  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  we  have  been  in  doubt 9  nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at — on  both  sides  was  the  lineage  the 
same.” 

The  male  of  Sonnerat’s  Jungle  Fowl  is  described  as 
follows:-— 

“Size  intermediate  between  that  of  a  Bantam  and  a 
game  cock  -  but  the  general  contour  is  peculiarly  light 
and  graceful,  and  vigour  and  alertness  are  displayed 
in  every  action.  The  comb  is  large,  with  a  sub-ser¬ 
rated  ridge,  that  is  the  ridge,  is  but  slightly  dentated, 
in  comparison  with  the  comb  of  the  G alius  bankiva . 
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The  wattles  are  large  and  double-  The  hackles  of  the 
neck,  the  wing  coverts  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  tail 
coverts  are  dark  grayish,  with  bright  golden  orange 
shafts,  dilating  in  the  centre  and  towards  the  tip  into  a 
flat,  horny,  and  very  glossy  plate,  fn  some  of  these 
feathers  the  shaft  takes  an  elliptical  or  oar-like  shape, 
in  others  it  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  long  inverted 
cone,  from  the  centre  of  the  base  of  which  a  battledore- 
like  process  arises.” 

“  The  feathers  of  the  middle  of  the  back,  breast  bel¬ 
ly  and  thighs,  are  of  a  deep  rich  gray,  with  paler 
shafts  and  edges.  The  tail  is  of  a  deep,  rich  refulgent 
green,  but  the  feathers  which  immediately  succeed  the 
hackles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  lie  against 
the  sides  of  the  tail,  are  rich  purple  with  a  pale  yellow 
edge,  those  next  in  succession  are  a  golden  green  with 
gray  edges,  and  all  are  glossed  with  brilliant  metallic 
reflections.  Bill,  legs,  and  toes,  yellowish.  When  seen 
in  a  bright  sunlight,  the  plumage  of  this  elegant  bird 
glitters  like  gold,  and  presents  a  most  rich  appearance. 
The  female  is  generally  described  as  destitute  of  those 
expanded  ornaments  to  the  hackles  and  wing-coverts, 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  male  ;  and  certainly  we 
have  not  observed  them  on  the  specimens  which  we 
have  seen. 

“  Sonnerat’s  jungle-fowl,  the  jungle- cock  of  the  Bri¬ 


tish,  is  noted  for  its  prowess  and  resolution,  insomuch  that 
it  is  anxiously  sought  after  by  the  cock-fighters  in  Hindus¬ 
tan,  who  rely  on  it  for  victory  when  pitted  against  lar¬ 
ger  game  cocks.  It  does  not  appear  however  that  the 
cock-fighters  breed  this  bird  in  its  purity ;  they  seek  after 
the  wild  birds,  which  soon  become  tame.  Johnson  in  his 
Sketches  of  the  Field  Sports  as  followed  by  the  Na¬ 
tives  of  India,  informs  us  that  the  Sheccaries,  a  people 
of  low  caste  in  India,  gain  a  livelihood  by  catching 
those  jungle-fowls,  and  also  other  animals. 

u  In  general  habits  and  manners  the  jungle-fowl  re¬ 
semble  their  domestic  relatives ;  the  cock  proudly  leads 
his  train  of  females,  and  vigilantly  watches  over  their 
safety.  On  being  suddenly  disturbed  the  troop  scatters 
in  all  directions,  seeking  safety  under  covert  of  the 
dense  brushwood.  In  spots  where  they  are  numerous, 
the  challenging  of  the  cocks  to  each  other  may  be 
heard  on  every  side  around,  and  yet  such  is  their  cun¬ 
ning  and  keenness  of  sight,  that  the  sportsman,  unless 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  their  habits,  is  often  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  attempts  to  get  a  fair  shot. 

“  Sonnerat  and  many  other  naturalists  have  contend¬ 
ed  that  to  this  species  alone  are  our  breeds  of  domestic 
fowls  to  he  traced.  We  think  it  most  probable,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  peculiarity  of  the  plumage,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  throat  of  the  female  being  covered 
with  feathers,  instead  of  being  naked  and  wattled,  that 
the  Gallus  sonneratii  has  intermingled  with  other 
breeds,  or  contributed  to  improve  them- — and  among 
them  we  would  enumerate  the  breeds  of  high-spirited 
game  fowls  kept  for  fighting  by  the  Mussulmans  of 
India,  and  which  have  been  long  celebrated;  but  we 
cannot  admit  that  Sonnerat’s  jungle  fowl  is  the  sole 
origin  of  the  domestic  race.  The  Gallus  bankiva  and 
the  Gallus  giganteus  present  stronger  claims  to  our 
notice,  nor  can  we  doubt  they  contribute  the  ground¬ 
work  of  some  of  our  most  remarkable  varieties.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  wild  jungle-fowl,  to  which 
we  shall  here  only  briefly  allude,  as  they  are  not  likely 
to  have  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  race.  One  of  these  is  the  Bronzed  Cock  of  Summa- 
tra,  ( Gallus  eeneus,)  a  fine  species,  remarkable  for  a 
large  comb,  smooth  along  the  ridge.  The  neck  is  not 
covered  with  true  hackles.  Another  is  the  Ayam- 
alas  jungle-fowl  or  fork-tailed  cock  of  Java,  ( Gallus 
furcatus . )  This  species  has  no  true  hackles  on  the 
neck,  and  the  throat  is  adorned  with  a  single  large 
wattle  only,  springing  from  a  central  line.” 

In  our  next  and  succeeding  numbers,  we  shall  give 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  other  kinds  of  fowls, 
and  the  different  classes  of  poultry. 


Profits  of  Hens. 

Dr.  J.  Barstow,  of  Chicago,  kept  an  account  of  the 
expense  and  income  of  fifty  hens,  for  one  year.  The 
cost  of  keeping  on  corn,  was  about  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  lien.  The  hens  averaged  ninety-one  eggs 
each.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  states 
that  he  has  kept  forty  hens  the  past  year ;  that  the  cost 
was  about  the  same  as  given  by  Dr.  Barstow;  bat  the 
fowls  averaged  only  sixty-five  eggs  each.  The  fowls 
in  both  cases  were  confined  to  a  yard,  but  one  lot  of 
them  were  allowed  to  have  their  liberty  for  a  part  of 
each  day.  They  were  fed  with  fresh  meat  occa¬ 
sionally. 

Large  Poultry.— -At  a  show  held  in  England,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  the  dressed  weights  of  some  of  the  poultry 
exhibited:  The  best  turkey  weighed  twenty  lbs.  4  oz. ; 
capon,  7  lbs.  14-|  oz. ;  pullet,  6  lbs.  3^  oz. ;  goose,  18 
lbs.  2i  oz. ;  couple  of  ducks,  15  lbs.  10  oz. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  J.  J.  THOMAS 

The  Eight  Cherries 

Selected  by  the  National  Fruit  Convention  of  Ne  w-  York . 

The  National  Fruit  Convention,  held  last  autumn  in 
New-York  city,  selected  through  its  fruit  committee, 
and  after  deliberate  discussion,  adopted  select  lists  of 
the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  consisting  of  such  varieties 
as  thorough  trial  entitled  to  rank  as  worthy  of  exten¬ 
sive  cultivation.  Among  them,  the  eight  varieties  of 
cherry  were  chosen,  as  figured  above.  A  part  of  them 
may  be  old  acquaintances  to  many  of  our  readers,  but 
we  believe  some  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  eight 
best  and  most  thoroughly  proved  varieties,  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  many  young  cultivators. 

I.  BLACK  CHERRIES. 

1.  Knight’s  Early  Black. — This  excellent  cherry 
was  raised  by  the  late  President  Knight,  of  England, 
from  the  seed  of  the  Graffion  or  Bigarreau,  fertilized 
by  the  Mayduke.  It  partakes  chiefly  of  the  character 
of  the  former,  and  is  distinctly  a  heart  cherry,  the  fruit 
being  improved  by  the  cross  in  an  approach  from  the 
firm  flesh  of  the  Graffion  to  the  tender  juicy  flesh  and 
higher  flavor  of  the  Mayduke.  The  growth  of  the  tree 
much  resembles  that  of  the  Graffion.  The  fruit  is  large, 
very  slightly  irregular,  or  wavy  in  outline,  obtuse,  heart 
shaped,  nearly  black,*  stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to 
an  inch  and  a-half  long,  rather  stout,  in  a  deep  cavity  ; 
flesh  blackish  crimson,  very  tender,  juicy,  of  a  rich, 
sweet,  and  excellent  flavor.  In  quality,  it  resembles 
the  Black  Eagle,  but  is  slightly  larger,  earlier,  and  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  much  deeper  cavity  at  the 
stalk,  and  by  the  more  downy  axils  at  the  midrib  on 
the  under  surface  of  its  leaves.  The  figure  represents 
the  average  size  only;  larger  specimens  are  often  found. 
It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  6  mo.  (June.) 

2.  Black  Tartarian. — A  well  known  and  most 
popular  variety,  which  originated  in  Russia.  The 


growth  of  the  tree  is  vigorous,  the  branches  erect, 
leaves  large,  dark  green.  Fruit  quite  large,  often  an. 
inch  in  diameter,  but  on  the  densely  loaded  branches  of 
full  bearing  trees,  sometimes  not  more  than  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch heart-shaped ;  surface  uneven  or 
wavy,  glossy ;  blackish  crimson,  becoming  nearly  black  ; 
stalk  an  inch  and  three-quarters  long,  moderately  sunk  ; 
flesh  dark  crimson,  not  very  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  mode¬ 
rately  high  flavored.  Ripens  nearly  the  same  period 
as  the  preceding. 

3.  Mayduke. — Another  well  known  and  excellent 
cherry,  very  hardy,  and  adapted  to  nearly  all  climates 
in  which  any  varieties  thrive.  In  richness  of  flavor  it 
is  unequalled  among  the  class  of  sour  cherries.  Fruit 
large,  varying  from  roundish  to  obtuse  heart-shaped  * 
changing  from  red  to  nearly  black;  flesh  dark  red  when, 
ripe,  xery  rich,  juicy,  acid,  and  high-flavored.  The 
growth-of  the  tree,  although  somewhat  irregular,  has 
unusually  upright  branches  for  the  sour  class.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  variable  period  of  its  ripening,  com¬ 
mencing  early  in  6  mo.  (June)  and  often  continuing  6 
weeks;  the  same  tree  often  bearing  ripe  fruit  on  one 
part  and  green  on  another,  and  in  rare  instances,  ripe 
fruit  has  been  found  growing  side  by  side  with  green 
and  half-grown  specimens.  The  fruit  is  usually  gath¬ 
ered  long  before  full  maturity,  and  before  the  flavor  is 
at  all  developed,  and  hence  many  who  have  eaten  it  for 
years,  are  ignorant  of  its  real  excellence. 

4.  Black  Eagle.- — A  cross  of  the  Graffion  and  May¬ 
duke,  much  resembling  Knight’s  Early  Black,  but  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  already  pointed  out.  Rather  large,  ob¬ 
tuse  heart-shaped,  blackish  crimson  or  nearly  black; 
stalk  moderately  slender,  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  but 
little  sunk;  flesh  dark  crimson,  rich,  high  flavored,  less 
bitter  than  the  Black  Heart,  and  less  insipid  than  the 
Black  Tartarian, — which  in  time  of  ripening  it  imme¬ 
diately  succeeds. 

II.  LIGHT  COLORED. 

5.  Elton. — Raised  by  President  Knight  from  seed  of 
the  Graffion,  fertilized  with  pollen  of  the  White  Heart. 
Fruit  rather  large,  ovate  heart-shaped,  somewhat 
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pointed  at  apex,  often  a  little  oblique,  reddish  yellow  in 
the  shade,  red  in  the  sun;  stalk  two  inches  long,  slen¬ 
der,  slightly  sunk;  rich  and  very  high-flavored;  stone 
rather  large.  It  ripens  immediately  after  the  Black 
Tartarian,  and  has  proved  very  productive  in  Western 
New- York.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cherries  which  have 
strongly  colored  reddish-purple  petioles. 

6.  Graffion,  Bigarreau,  or  Yellow  Spanish,  the 
White  Bigarreau  of  Manning.  Very  large,  often  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  flattened  at 
base,  smooth  and  regular;  pale  waxen  yellow  in  the 
shade,  a  bright  red  cheek  in  the  sun,  with  minute  in¬ 
termediate  carmine  dots;  stalk  rather  stout,  one  and  a- 
half  to  two  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  in  a 
wide,  shallow  cavity ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  firm,  sweet, 
of  a  good  but  not  very  high  flavor.  It  ripens  after  the 
Elton  or  the  latter  part  of  6  mo.  (June.)  Its  populari¬ 
ty  is  increased  by  its  size  and  beauty,  being  one  of  the 
smoothest  and  most  finely  colored  of  all  cherries. 

We  have  tried  to  adopt  the  name  Bigarreau,  as  giv¬ 
en  by  Thompson  and  Downing ;  but  from  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  varieties  called  Bigarreau,  each  of  which 
has  some  distinctive  epithet,  while  this  has  none,  diffi¬ 
culty  has  arisen,  and  we  have  concluded  to  return  to 
the  old  name,  Graffion. 

7.  Downton. — Large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  roundish, 
surface  slightly  wavy;  light  yellow,  intermixed  with 
dots  and  shades  of  light  red ;  stalk  one  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  to  two  inches  long,  in  a  rather  large  cavity ;  flesh 
yellowish  white,  tender,  delicate,  of  a  sweet,  rich,  and 
excellent  flavor.  Not  so  handsome  as  the  Graffion,  but 
superior  in  flavor,  and  ripening  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
or  scarcely  later. 

8.  Downer,  Downer's  Late,  or  Downer’s  Red.— Origi¬ 
nated  at  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  and  is  the  only  one 
of  these  eight  varieties,  of  American  origin.  It  is  me¬ 
dium  in  size,  very  regular  round  heart-shaped ;  bright 
red,  becoming  darker  and  full  red  when  ripe ;  stalk  one 
and  a-half  to  one  and  three-quarters  inch  long,  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  even  small  cavity ;  suture  a  single  line  on  one  side  ; 
flesh  soft,  with  a  high  and  very  good  flavor.  Like  all 
high-flavored  varieties,  it  requires  full  ripening  to  be¬ 
come  good.  It  ripens  some  days  after  the  Downton 
and  Graffion.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  rather  erect, 
more  so  than  any  of  these  eight  sorts,  except  Black 
Tartarian.  It  is  very  productive. 

The  figures  given,  were  all  drawn  from  specimens  of 
medium  size  under  good  culture,  grown  in  western  New- 
York,  and  do  not  perceptibly  vary  in  size  -with  those 
grown  in  other  regions  of  the  country. 

Selecting  Varieties  of  Fruit. 

Judging  from  Books  and  Nursery  Catalogues,  an 
inexperienced  cultivator  would  be  struck  with  the 
mighty  host  of  rich  and  splendid  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion;  and  would  perhaps  consider  it  only  necessary  to 
make  a  radom  plunge  into  the  vast  collection  in 
order  to  obtain  a  choice  number,  more  or  less,  as  he 
might  need.  Single  nurseries  contain  in  some  instances 
hundreds  of  varieties,  all,  of  course,  worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation, — else  why  would  they  be  cultivated?  The 
London  Horticultural  Society  has  900  different  varieties, 
after  rejecting  several  hundred  others  as  worthless.  In 
this  country,  in  addition  to  the  existing  multitude,  new 
sorts  are  constantly  springing  up  and  rising  into  notice 
with  high  recommendations. 

At  the  late  American  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers  in 
New  York  City,  a  motion  was  made  by  a  distinguished 
member,  to  cull  from  this  vast  assemblage — to  reject 
all  but  the  very  finest,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
bring  in  a  select  list  of 400  sorts  of  apple,  100  of 
pear,  50  of  peaches,  See.  A  committee  of  nine  was 
appointed,  without  restricting  them  to  the  exact  number, 


and  they  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  selection. 
They  adopted  a  liberal  basis — did  not  agree  to  pro¬ 
nounce  all  their  recommended  fruits  as  first  rate,  but 
only  worthy  of  general  cultivation  ;  they  did  not  re¬ 
quire  a  unanimous  vote  in  committee  in  favor  of  any 
sort,  but  only  a  two-thirds  majority;  and  they  agreed 
to  propose  to  the  convention  as  large  a  list  as  they 
could  thus  agree  upon. 

Very  well, — 'and  what  was  the  result,  with  all  this 
latitude,  and  with  this  host  of  varieties  to  select  from? 
After  several  hours  of  labor,  the  committee  could  agree 
to  recommend  but  TEN  varieties  for  general  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  four  for  particular  localities.  A 
great  number  of  others  were  proposed,  but  none  passed 
examination.  The  great  Pomological  Garden  of 
Robert  Manning  at  Salem,  contains  a  thousand  varie¬ 
ties  of  pear  alone *  the  committee  could  agree  to  re¬ 
commend  twelve  as  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 
Nine  Peaches,  eight  Cherries,  and  eight  Plums,  were 
all  that  were  chosen  of  these  respective  species.  In¬ 
deed,  so  difficult  was  it  to  propose  any  sort,  to  which 
some  serious  objection  was  not  known  by  members  of 
the  committee,  that  it  was  admitted  that  but  little 
could  be  accomplished,  unless  neiv  varieties  of  the 
right  stamp  could  be  manufactured  to  order. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  fruits, 
and  especially  apples,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that 
are  almost  first  rate,  and  almost  worthy  of  cultivation; 
but  having  reached  that  particular  level  it  seems  near¬ 
ly  impossible  to  strain  the  point  a  single  notch  higher. 
Hence,  if  the  cautious  cultivator,  after  procuring  a 
hundred  new  and  highly  praised  sorts,  shall  find  one 
that  is  decidedly  first  rate,  and  excellent  in  every 
particular,  he  may  regard  his  labor  as  well  repaid. 
But  it  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  no  new 
fruit  deserves  adoption,  which  is  not  decidedly  superior 
to  old  varieties  of  the  same  season  of  ripening,  in  at 
least  one  important  particular,  superadded  to  fine 
quality. 

Preserving  Grafts. 

We  are  often  asked,  if  grafts  may  be  cut  in  winter 
and  kept  in  good  condition  a  month  or  two  before  set¬ 
ting  in  spring.  When  we  answer  that  we  have  kept 
grafts  cut  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  in  a  fresh  state,  and  which  grew  and  flour¬ 
ished,  the  difficulty  will  vanish. 

Many  persons  mistake  the  mode  in  •which  scions  are 
spoiled  in  keeping.  We  sometimes  see  the  cut  ends 
carefully  covered  with  wax,  to  preclude  the  escape  of 
moisture  from  the  sap  pores,  and  at  other  times  the 
ends  are  stuck  into  a  potato,  for  the  same  purpose. 
Now,  it  happens  that  nearly  all  the  moisture  escapes 
through  the  pores  in  the  bark;  hence  it  is  of  greater 
importance  that  the  sides  of  the  shoot  be  well  covered 
with  a  moist  substance.  Many  cultivators  preserve 
grafts  in  good  condition  by  partially  or  wholly  burying 
them  in  the  earth  of  a  cellar ;  but  they  become  thus 
covered  with  sand  and  grit,  and  injure  the  grafting 
knife,  unless  well  washed.  Another  mode,  avoiding 
this  difficulty,  and  by  which  grafts  may  be  bept  through 
winter,  is  to  bury  them,  out  doors,  in  a  box  open  at 
the  bottom  only,  the  grafts  being  kept  from  contact 
with  the  earth  below  them  by  cross  sticks  in  the  box. 
But  the  best  mode,  is  to  fill  a  large  box  with  fine 
pulverised  moss,  or  still  better,  with  moist  saw-dust,  in 
which  the  grafts  are  simply  immersed,  and  which  are 
thus  packed  away  or  withdrawn  with  the  greatest  ease, 
at  any  desired  moment.  A  box  of  sawdust,  in  a  cod 
cellar,  will  remain  moist  without  watering  for  many 
weeks.  Too  copious  or  too  frequent  an  application  o. 
water,  would  cause  decay  in  the  buds.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  slight  withering  is  safely  and  gradually  re¬ 
stored  by  a  moderate  increase  of  moisture.  In  one  in 
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stance,  we  received  a  bundle  of  grafts  in  autumn,  from 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  the  leaves  being  left  on  to 
keep  them  moist,  but  in  reality  causing  them  to  wither 
rapidly  by  throwing  off  the  moisture.  When  received 
they  were  quite  dry;  but  they  were  well  encased  in 
moss,  and  buried  in  the  earth  till  next  spring,  when 
they  were  perfectly  plump,  and  being  set,  all  grew. 

Grafts  or  buds,  to  be  forwarded  by  mail,  may  be  kept 
fresh,  by  wrapping  each  shoot  in  oil-cloth  or  oil-silk, 
(such  as  is  used  for  lining  straw  hats,)  drawing  it 
closely  around  it  by  means  of  fine  thread.  This  enclo¬ 
ses  all  the  moisture  in  an  air-tight  casing,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  for  many  days. 

Management  of  House  Plants. 

Inquiries  are  frequently  made  as  to  the  successful 
management  of  green-house  plants,  which  are  kept  in 
the  rooms  of  dwellings.  A  chief  error  in  their  winter 
treatment,  consists  in  making  no  distinction  between 
their  condition  while  rapidly  growing,  and  in  a  dormant 
state.  When  vegetation  is  in  full  progress,  warmth 
and  a  large  supply  of  water,  are  indispensible.  But 
during  the  period  of  rest,  plants  should  be  kept  cool  and 
rather  dry.  A  temperature  of  50  degrees  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  ordinary  living-rooms.  While  in  this 
stationary  condition,  very  little  moisture  is  given  off 
through  the  leaves;  while  growing,  it  is  thrown  off 
rapidly.  Hence  water  is  to  be  applied  very  sparingly, 
and  at  remote  intervals,  in  winter;  as  very  little  es¬ 
capes  by  direct  evaporation  from  the  soil.  So  long  as 
a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  is  found  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  watering  should  be 
omitted.  Thorough  drainage  is  also  of  importance,  and 
is  well  effected  by  filling  one-fifth  of  the  pot  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  fragments  of  charcoal.  Washing  the  foliage 
from  dust,  should  be  attended  to,  and  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  done  by  syringing  with  tepid  water ,  turning 
the  pot  at  the  moment  on  its  side,  that  the  soil  con¬ 
tained  it  may  not  be  too  much  soaked.  In  the  absence 
of  a  syringe,  a  small  watering-pot,  with  fine  perfora¬ 
tions,  held  at  a  little  height,  will  answer  a  good  pur¬ 
pose.  The  chief  requisites,  then,  for  good  manage¬ 
ment,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 

1.  Spare  watering; 

2.  Low  temperature; 

3.  Plenty  of  light ; 

4.  Drainage; 

5.  Washing  foliage. 

Prices  of  Fine  Fruit. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  greater  number  of 
trees  have  been  set  out  within  the  past  five  years,  than 
during  the  whole  previous  period  back  to  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  Many  have  hence  believed  that  the 
market  would  be  surfeited  when  these  bear,  and  hence 
have  ceased  to  set  out  trees.  Is  their  judgment  cor¬ 
rect?  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  facts. 

The  great  peach  orchards  of  New-Jersey  and  Dela¬ 
ware  have  long  been  famous,  many  occupying  a  hundred 
acres  or  more,  and  one,  the  celebrated  orchard  of  the 
Reybolds,  covering  a  thousand  acres,— -whose  crops 
were  so  large  as  to  give  constant  employment  to  two 
steamboats  and  a  schooner  in  conveyance  to  market. 
As  a  consequence,  the  price  of  peaches  has  fallen  quite 
low  in  comparison  with  former  times.  Much  smaller 
orchards,  near  smaller  cities,  have  glutted  the  market. 
But  it  must  here  be  observed,  that  the  peach  is  a  very 
perishable  fruit,  and  can  be  kept  a  very  few  days  at 
longest.  Plantations  of  perishable  fruits  for  market, 
are  therefore  to  be  made  with  some  caution;  but  the 
objection  will  scarcely  exist  with  such  as  keep  for 
months. 

If  one  large  city  will  afford  market  for  but  a  few 


steamer-loads  of  peaches, — which  must  all  be  consumed 
within  three  days  after  being  purchased, — fifty  times 
the  amount  of  keeping  fruit  will  find  consumers,  if  it 
may  remain  on  hand  for  months  together.  Especially 
will  this  be  the  case,  when  it  is  remembered  that  peaches 
make  their  appearance  amid  a  profusion  of  other  fruits ; 
while  keeping  fruit  extends  its  period  of  use  into  the 
dreary  season  of  the  year.  But,  a  single  city  no  long¬ 
er  becomes  the  limited  market  for  such  fruits;  the 
whole  country  is  open ;  and  no  night- and-day  labors  are 
needed  to  hurry  them  into  market  before  decay  seizes 
them.  Railroads  and  canals  will  take  them  to  any 
part  of  the  Union;  and  not  only  this,  but  millions  in 
Europe  are  ready  to  consume  our  fruits  when  our  or¬ 
chards  furnish  a  cheap  supply. 

The  Newtown  pippin  has  already  found  its  way  to 
Europe ;  but  the  amount  at  present,  when  compared 
with  what  it  is  destined  to  be  when  orchards  are  pro¬ 
fusely  multiplied,  and  facilities,  and  cheapness,  increas¬ 
ed,  is  but  the  slender  rill  to  the  mighty  river.  To  pro¬ 
duce  this  great  increase,  the  prices  of  varieties  for 
export  need  not  be  extremely  low.  They  are  now  high. 
In  the  great  apple  region,  Western  New-York,  the 
orchardist  gladly  disposes  of  his  good  winter  apples  for 
seventy-five  cents  per  barrel,  and  then  makes  more 
from  a  few  acres  of  orchard  than  from  a  hundred-acre 
farm  besides.  The  Northern  Spy,  a  productive  variety, 
long-keeping  and  handsome,  is  eagerly  bought  at  two 
dollars  and  three  per  barrel,  for  home  consumption. 
Good  Newtown  pippins  in  quantity  command  a  high 
price;  and  well  cultivated  orchards  of  them,  in  favora¬ 
ble  localities,  must  afford  a  very  comfortable  profit  to 
the  owners,  even  when  the  fruit  is  much  cheaper  than 
at  present,  a  thing  by  no  means  certain  to  take  place 
during  the  present  age,  with  a  whole  hungry  year  and 
hungry  millions  ready  to  consume  them.  The  price  of 
good  winter  apples  at  the  present  moment  in  Western 
New-York,  does  not  vary  ten  per  cent,  from  the  price 
thirty  years  ago,  nor  has  it  fluctuated  much  during  the 
long  interim. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  White  Doyenne  or 
Virgalieu  pear ;  is  a  remarkably  healthy  and  productive 
tree,  and  yields  uniformly  fine  and  fair  fruit.  Crops 
from  single  trees  of  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  are  frequent. 
The  fruit  raised  so  far  north,  matures  late,  and  may  be 
sent  hundreds  of  miles  to  market.  In  New-York  dity, 
it  sells  readily  for  three  or  four  dollars  per  bushel.  Let, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  trees  be  increased,  so 
that  the  cultivator  may  get  but  fifty  cents  per  bushel ; 
would  not  the  city  demand  for  them,  immediately  in¬ 
crease  fifty  fold?  All  could  then  afford  to  eat  them. 
Now,  an  acre,  of  a  hundred  trees,  each  bearing  but 
five  bushels  as  a  yearly  average,  would  give,  at  this 
reduced  price,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year 
from  the  acre — or  an  interest  on  some  thousands  of 
dollars. 

With  such  facts  as  the  above,  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  land- 
owners  to  withdraw  their  attention  to  an  increase  of 
their  orchards — but  that  wrhile  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  facilities  for  conveyance,  are  multiplying 
so  rapidly,  prices  of  suitable  varieties  are  as  likely  to 
rise  as  to  sink  below  their  present  rates. 


Early  Lettuce. 

The  late  Judge  Darling  practiced  a  mode  of  obtain¬ 
ing  early  lettuce,  which  would  prove  of  value  to  all  who 
cannot  take  the  trouble  to  make  hot-beds.  Commencing 
with  the  well-known  fact,  that  lettuce  will  bear  con¬ 
siderable  frost,  and  sometimes  survive  the  winter  un¬ 
protected,  he  applied  various  coverings,  as  straw,  corn¬ 
stalks,  stable  litter,  leaves,  boards,  mats,  and  even  a 
large  inverted  box,  enclosing  plenty  of  air,  but  in  all 
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these  cases  the  plants  perished.  Judging  that  the 
failure  might  result  from  want  of  light,  he  applied  a 
sash  of  lights  to  a  bed  of  lettuce  sown  early  in  autumn. 
Entire  success  followed. 

The  frame,  to  be  warm,  was  made  thick,  being  con¬ 
structed  of  six  inch  scantling,  laid  up  like  a  log-house, 
sloping  to  the  south,  as  in  a  hot-bed.  The  only  care 
needed  till  spring  is,  that  the  snow  does  not  become  so 
heavity  piled  upon  the  glass  as  to  endanger  the  panes, 
which,  if  small  and  thick,  will  not  be  the  case.  Rais¬ 
ing  the  sash  to  admit  air,  when  warm  weather  ap¬ 
proaches,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Spring  rains  should 
be  admitted,-  or  watering  given. 

We  have  obtained  fine  early  lettuce,  by  transplanting 
fall-sown  plants,  which  had  remained  dormant  through 
winter,  into  a  small  hot-bed,  made  about  the  time  the 
frost  disappears  from  the  soil,  and  which  thus  came 
into  use  two  weeks  earlier  than  from  seeds  sown  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  soil  of  the  hot-bed. 


The  Early  Tillotson  Peach. 

Some  of  the  finest  fruits  are  slow  growers  in  the 
nursery.  The  Sine  Qua  Non  apple,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  productive  early  varieties,  is  of  slow  growth. 
Kence  it  has  never  been  a  popular  fruit  with  nursery¬ 
men,  with  whom  handsome  and  thrifty  growth  is  a 
very  important  requisite,  so  long  as  purchasers  regard 
the  appearance  of  the  tree  they  buy,  more  than  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  it  is  to  bear.  For  this  reason,  the 
Early  Joe,  a  superlatively  good  apple,  but  of  slow 
growth,  will  not  probably  become  very  popular,  until 
the  public  find  out  that  fine  fruit  and  good  cultivation, 
are  quite  as  important  as  pretty  trees  wdien  young. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Early  Tillotson 
peach  is  disliked  and  underrated.  A  nurseryman  at  first 
sees  the  tree  only,  which  is  not  of  handsome  growth, 
and  the  leaves  are  often  much  covered  with  mildew 
towards  autumn.  He  perceives  at  once  that  it  cannot 
attract  the  attention  of  buyers,  and  it  is  neglected. 
But  where  it  has  come  into  bearing,  it  is  better  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  often  requires  two  years  from  the  bud,  for 
the  trees  to  attain  the  size  of  some  other  trees  of  only 
one  year;  but  in  many  instances  noticed,  the  old  or 
bearing  trees,  growing  more  freely,  are  as  large  as 
other  sorts  of  the  same  age.  We  have  noticed  bearing- 
trees  of  all  ages,  from  five  to  twenty  years  and  more, 
and  they  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  three- 
quarters  of  the  other  popular  varieties  of  the  same  age, 
either  in  size  or  productiveness. 

The  season  of  ripening  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
the  serrated  Early  York,  but  is  more  variable,  often 
considerably  earlier,  and  sometimes  even  perceptibly 
later. 

This  peach  appears  to  flourish  at  the  south  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  here.  T.  S.  Pleasants,  near  Petersburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  says,  “  Among  a  great  many  fine  varieties,  there 
is  none,  taken  altogether,  that  I  esteem  so  highly  as 
the  Early  Tillotson.  It  is  of  full  medial  size;  its.  fla¬ 
vor  scarcely  to  be  surpassed ;  and  in  time  of  ripening  it 
is  earlier  than  any  other  peach  of  merit  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  with.  Had  I  only  known  its  excellence  in  time,  and 
planted  as  extensively  as  I  might  have  done,  it  would 
have  yielded  me  this  season  a  large  sum.”  At  Ed¬ 
wards,  Miss.,  it  ripened  on  the  20th  of  6  mo.,  (June,) 
one  day  earlier  than  serrated  Early  York;  and  at  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala.,  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  A  Mobile 
correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist  says,  his  trees  were 
planted  in  1847,  “  and  from  the  few  specimens  on  the 
trees  this  season,  [1848,]  I  think  they  will  be  as  good 
as  could  be  desired.”  The  trees  must  be  kept  well 
pruned,  by  the  shortening-in  mode,  to  have  the  fruit  in 
perfection;  we  have  frequently  had  fine,  handsome, 
globular  specimens,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diame¬ 


ter.  Many  persons  prefer  its  flavor  to  that  of  the  serrated 
Early  York,  the  reverse,  however,  often  being  the  case. 
We  do  not  regard  it,  taken  altogether,  as  a  variety 
of  so  high  merit  as  the  serrated  Early  York;  but  we 
consider  it  as  too  valuable  to  be  rejected. 


Orchards  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  this  locality,  the  first  care  of  the  settlers,  was  to 
plant  an  orchard.  This  -was  done  on  the  best  land 
their  premises  afforded;  and  as  corn  and  grain  produced 
without  manure,  that  was  put  around  the  young  apple 
trees.  Consequently  the  trees  grew  rapidly  and  com¬ 
menced  bearing  early.  The  great  object  for  which  an 
orchard  was  wanted,  in  those  times,  was  cider,  which 
was  considered  an  almost  indispensable  beverage.  I 
now  see  an  orchard  from  which  70  to  80  barrels  of 
cider  have  been  manufactured  in  a  single  season,  the 
whole  being  consumed  in  the  family. 

My  grandfather  settled  here  about  eighty  years  ago, 
and  cleared  up  from  the  wilderness.  He  planted 
an  orchard  of  about  eighty  trees,  bringing  them  from 
Plaistow,  forty  miles,  on  foot ;  and  in  ten  years  from 
the  time  they  were  set  out,  he  made  from  them  nine 
barrels  of  cider.  Being  highly  manured,  they  matured 
quickly  and  decayed  early,  so  that  now  only  seven  of 
them  are  left,  and  those  are  decaying.  Such  is  now 
the  fate  of  the  first  planted  orchards;  but  new  ones 
have  been  planted,  and  the  character  of  the  trees 
has  been  changed  by  grafting — fruit  for  market  and 
domestic  purposes,  and  not  cider,  being  the  object  now. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  within  a  few  years  in  this  respect.  Thousands 
of  scions  have  been  set  the  present  year,  some  sending 
to  Boston  for  new  varieties,  and  others  procuring  the 
best  here.  But  from  the  manner  in  which  some  graft, 
we  might  conclude  without  further  evidence,  that  they 
did  not  read  “  The  Cultivator,”  otherwise,  to  say  the 
least,  they  would  not  set  scions  in  the  extremities  of 
the  limbs  of  large  and  decaying  trees.  But  these  same 
individuals  would  no  doubt  be  horrified  at  the  idea  of 
so  far  compromising  their  dignity  as  to  admit  they 
could  learn  anything  from  an  agricultural  publication  l 
Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  are  those  who  know 
too  much  to  learn  ! 

We  have  a  young  orchard  of  grafted  apples,  in  which 
are  some  excellent  varieties,  and  some  that  are  infe¬ 
rior.  The  individual  that  grafted  this  orchard  was 
rascally  enough  to  put  in  scions  taken  from  ordinary 
trees.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  too  severely  condemn¬ 
ed,  and  the  person  who  would  do  it  is  almost  too  mean 
“  to  get  a  living  by  stealing.”  The  safest  course  is 
for  every  farmer  to  do  his  own  grafting,  or  at  least  to 
select  his  own  scions;  and  then,  if,  after  waiting 
anxiously  a  number  of  years,  he  finds  his  trees  bear  in¬ 
ferior  fruit,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
there  is  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  With  good  tools 
and  grafting  wax,  and  care  in  setting,  every  one  may 
graft  his  own  trees,  and  he  will  find  his  advantage  in 
so  doing.  W.  L.  Eaton.  East  Ware,  N.  H.,  No - 
vember  20,  1848. 

Seasonable  Hints. 

During  mild  weather  in  winter,  hardy  fruit  trees 
may  be  pruned,  as  well  as  grapes,  and  grafts  may  be 
cut.  Young  fruit  trees,  which  have  not  had  a  conical 
bank  of  earth  thrown  round  them, — the  most  perfect 
protection  from  mice — should  have  the  snow  trodden 
round  them  as  often  as  it  freshly  falls,  which  will  ex¬ 
clude  the  mice  from  them.  Catterpillar  eggs — known 
at  a  glance  by  their  knobby  clusters  on  the  smaller 
branches — should  be  torn  or  cut  from  fruit  trees  before 
they  hatch  in  spring. 
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looking  ornaments  are  out  of  place  on  a  farm  house, 
and  as  a  kind  of  example  to  operate  against  the  other 
extreme — flimsiness.  The  only  finish  necessary  for  the 
roof  projection,  is,  that  the  roof-boards  over  the  pro¬ 
jecting  part  should  be  of  inch  and  a-half  stuff,  (to  pre¬ 
vent  the  shingle  nails  from  coming  through)  planed  on 
the  under  side,  and  matched.  The  eave  trough  might 
be  of  tin  and  nailed  to  the  roof,  or  formed  by  nailing  a 
narrow  board  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  roof  board.  The 
ceiling  of  the  porch  should  be  made  in  the  same  way 
as  the  roof  projection;  the  posts  of  six  inch  stuff  made 
octagonal  by  trimming  off  the  corners,  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  being  left  square.  The  front  door  I  have  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  drawing  as  pointed.  As,  however,  there 
is  no  other  feature  of  the  kind  in  the  house,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  looks  ambitious  and  out 
of  place,  and  I  beg  leave  to  have  the  reader  consider 
it  square.  To  the  chimney  I  have  sought  to  give  an 
ornamental  effect,  by  capping  it  with  two  slabs  of 
stone. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  in¬ 
terior  finish.  In  all  parts  of  our  country  pine  is  the 
material  most  used  for  the  interior  woodwork  of  dwel¬ 
lings,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  cover  it  with 
white  paint.  How  such  a  practice  could  ever  have  ob¬ 
tained,  among  an  intelligent  people,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  Its  warm  lively  color,  wheu  freshly  planed,  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  give  to  rooms  a  cheerful  and 
smiling  expression.  When  we  know  that  this  pleasing 
tint  can  easily  be  preserved,  and  rendered  even  more 
soft  and  bright  by  varnish,  at  no  greater  expense  than 
would  be  incurred  in  giving  it  a  good  coat  of  paint,  can 
we  help  being  surprised  that  its  beauties  have  been  so 
long  carefully  concealed  by  the  cold  glare  of  white 
paint  ?  Besides,  the  color  of  the  pine,  as  brought  out 
and  preserved  by  varnish,  harmonizes  with  furniture 
much  better  than  any  paint,  and  would  of  itself  add 
much,  apparently  to  the  furniture  of  a  room.  Darken¬ 
ed  and  mellowed  by  time,  it  would  at  length,  with  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  assume  that  sober  though  still 
cheerful  expression,  which  gives  to  age  one  of  its  great¬ 
est  charms. 

While  on  this  subject  I  will  say  a  word  about  black 
walnut,  which,  where  the  intention  has  been  to  varnish, 
has  been  used  more  than  any  other  wood  for  the  interi¬ 
or  finishing.  It  has  been  much  used  in  cabinet  work, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  woods. 
Its  dark  rich  shades  impart  to  the  lofty  apartments  of 
mansions  a  stately  and  appropriate  dignity,  but  for  the 
rooms  of  ordinary  residences,  its  sombre  hue  renders  it 
quite  inappropriate.  And  were  I  to  have  the  choice  of  two 
evils,  I  would  prefer  white  paint  with  its  glare  to  black 
walnut  in  its  gloom.  F.  J.  Scott.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  Working  Woman’s  Cottage. 

Editors  of  Cultivator— Thinking  I  may  be  of 
some  use  to  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  I  herewith 
send  you  a  plan  of  a  u  Working  Woman’s  Cottage,” 
which  is  particularly  adapted  to  her  use. 

In  sketching  this  house,  my  first  and  most  important 
object  is  convenience;  the  next  is  pleasantness;  the 
third,  is  economy  in  cost  of  building;  the  last,  is  a 
tasteful  and  inviting  appearance. 

The  main  part  of  the  house  is  27  by  30  feet,  one 
story  and  a-half  high,  with  attic  windows,  above  the 
veranda  ;  these  windows  answer  every  purpose  for  cham¬ 
bers,  and  are  an  ornament  to  a  house. 

The  veranda  will  be  in  front  and  on  one  side,  with  2 
doors  and  4  windows  opening  upon  it,  the  blinds'must 
be  alike  to  all,  reaching  to  the  floor. 

What  a  delightful  place  for  the  family  group  to  as¬ 
semble  in  and  spend  the  fine  summer  evenings,  after 
they  have  finished  the  iabors  of  the  day.  If  any  abode 


on  earth  ought  to  be  pleasant,  it  is  that  of  a  working 
family,  their  social  privileges  being  more  limite-d. 

The  platform  under  woodhouse,  should  be  large 
enough  to  wash  on  in  the  summer.  E.  Outside  cellar 
door. — F.  Pump. 

As  you  enter 
the  kitchen  fr’ra 
the  woodhouse 
first  comes  the 
cooking  stove, 
and  fire  place, 
next  the  closet 
(K-)  for  ket¬ 
tles,  and  many 
other  things 
not  fit  to  be  put 
in  the  pantry; 
next,  if  you 
wish,  the  shelf 
for  the  water 
pail  to  stand 
on,  the  sink, 
with  a  shelf  at 
the  left  hand  to 
put  dishes  on; 
then  the  pantry 
door,  with  a 
space  between 
that  and  the 
cellar  door. 

Next  in  order 
is  the  sitting 
room,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  convenient 
room ;  the  wor¬ 
king  woman’s 
sitting  room, 
will  also  be  her 
nursery,  her  li¬ 
brary,  her  ves- 


room,  is  plea¬ 
santly  situated 
with  a  conve- 
nient  closet, her 
parlor  is  handy 
by,  where  she 
9— first  floor.  can  use  it  at 

any  time;  her  kitchen  will  also  be  her  eating  room,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  warm  weather.  The  chimney  is  to  be 
built  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  with  a  fire-place  if 
wanted.  Stoves  are  best  in  winter,  fire-places  in  spring 
and  fall. 


I  omit  a  hall, 
for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  to 
get  the  number 
of  rooms  wanted 
in  a  certain 
space,  also  to 
have  doors,  ope¬ 
ning  upon  the 
middle  of  each 
veranda. 

This  house 
contains  all  the 
room  a  common 
sized  family 
needs,  with  four 
sleeping  rooms 

up  stairs  and  two  below. 

Some  men  will  place  a  veranda  on  one  side  of  a 
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kitchen,  and  bed-room  and  pantry  on  the  other;  such 
kitchens  are  good  for  nothing  to  work  in. 

Those  little  attic  windows  are  so  nice  and  conveni¬ 
ent  for  chambers,  so  easily  cleaned,  just  high  enough 
to  look  from  when  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  are  out  of  the 
way  of  children.  I  do  detest  large  chamber  windows, 
coming  almost  to  the  floor  ,•  it  is  such  a  big  job  to  clean 
them,  and  so  much  danger  of  children  falling  out. 

What  can  be  more  unwished  for,  than  a  great 
house  on  a  farm,  with  two  or  three  flights  of 
stairs?  I  would  not  purchase  a  farm  with  such  a 
dwelling  house  Upon  it,  unless  I  wished  to  live 
in  perfect  slavery. 

A  farmer’s  wife  has  exercise  enough  during 
the  year,  without  more  room  to  take  care  of  than 
is  actually  necessary. 

How  many  great  awkward  2-story  farm  houses, 
we  see,  with  the  front  part  shut  up  and  inhabit¬ 
ed  only  by  spiders  and  flies.  Then  little  cotta¬ 
ges,  with  two  or  three  wings  patched  on  to  them; 
if  their  internal  arrangement  is  as  irregular  as 
their  external  appearance,  they  must  be  prodi¬ 
giously  inconvenient. 

I  do  wonder  that  men  of  sense,  will  erect  such  dwel¬ 
lings.  When  some  persons  undertake  to  build  a  farm¬ 
house,  the  first  and  most  important  consideration  is  to 
be  sure  and  have  it  look  well  on  the  outside,  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  passer-by.  When  this  purpose  is 
accomplished,  they  are  abundantly  satisfied;  it  matters 
not  how  inconvenient  or  unpleasant  they  are  within. 

Some  persons  think  a  milk-house,  ought  to  be  built 
partly  of  stone,  with  stone  floor.  This  is  a  mistake ; 
stone  causes  dampness,  which  prevents  cream  from  ri¬ 
sing.  Milk  requires  a  dry,  cool  place. 

There  ought  to  be  shade  trees,  on  the  south  and  west 
side  of  the  dairy  house.  This  house  will  be  easily 
built,  easy  to  live  in,  easy  to  be  paid  for.  The  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  dairy  house,  if  well  built,  about  1,000  dollars. 
This  is  just  as  I  should  want  a  house  at  all  times  and 
seasons. 

If  necessary  or  desirable,  the  space  at  the  side  of  the 
kitchen  chimne}^  marked  for  kettle  closet,  could  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  bathing  room,  and  but  a  trifling  expense 
would  be  necessary  to  construct  a  shower  bath,  and 
might  save  sickness  and  the  dreaded  “  doctor’s  bill.” 
A  Farmer’s  Wife.  N.  Y. 


A  Two-story  Sheep-Barn. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  barn  for  shel¬ 
tering  sheep.  The  plan  is  adopted  and  recommended 
by  Mr.  S.  W.  Jewett,  of  Weybridge,  Vermont.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  building  has  two  floors  for  the 
sheep — thus  doubling  the  accommodations.  Mr.  J. 
says,  a  shed  18  by  26  feet,  with  posts  13  feet  high, 


An  Acrostic. 

Another  year,  its  wings  hath  spread, 

I  hght  sits  the  crown  upon  its  head ; 

Bring  flowers  of  Hope,  a  garland  twine 
Around  the  infant  Forty-nine — 

Nor  seek  to  stay  his  flight  with  tears, 

Yet  stored  for  sins  of  former  years. 

Contributors  and  patrons  dear, 
Untrammelled  we  present  our  cheer — 
List’ning  to  all,  with  willing  mind, 

To  find  the  truth  we’re  still  inclin’d; 
Intending  always  to  advance 
Various  improvements,  which,  perchance, 
Assist  the  hardy  sons  of  toil, 

To  become  masters  of  the  soil. 

Onward  our  course — which  to  maintain, 
Remember,  friends,  your  aid  we  claim. 


Economy  of  Labor  may  be  attained  in  many  ways 
upon  the  farm,  by  the  exercise  of  thought.  A  single 
example, — by  building  the  barn  on  a  side  hill,  so  that 
the  loaded  team  may  be  driven  pretty  well  up  towards 
the  roof,  and  so  that  the  load  may  be  pitched  down 
instead  of  up,  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  hard 
exercise  of  sinews  in  elevating  the  loaded  fork. 

Analysis  of  Soil. — Pro.  J.  P.  Norton  of  Yale 
College,  thinks  that  a  good  agricultural  chemist  can¬ 
not  be  made  with  less  than  two  years  of  experimental 
study,  in  this  particular  department. 


13 — two-story  sheep  barn. 

will  make  room  for  two  flocks  of  sixty  in  each,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  space  occupied  by  the  feeding  boxes.  The 
sheds  should  be  lighted  and  ventillated  by  slide  win¬ 
dows  on  each  side. 

“  Some  of  these  sheep-barns,”  says  Mr.  J.,  “  I 
build  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  hay  at  one  end.  The 
cut  here  given  shows  one  of  this  class,  25  by  34  feet; 
12  feet  at  one  end  is  occupied  for  storing  hay;  the  door 
represented  at  A.  is  the  pitching  hole.  The  basement 
is  constructed  with  double  doors  of  sufficient  width  for 
backing  in  a  cart  or  sled.  To  accommodate  in  loading 
the  manure  from  above,  we  raise  a  plank  in  the  floor. 
Some  of  these  sheds  are  erected  near  our  hay-barns, 
where  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  rising  ground  to 
obtain  access  for  the  sheep  to  the  upper  story.  At  oth¬ 
er  places  the  ground  is  artificially  raised  at  one  end,  as 
in  the  accompanying  draft.”  It  is  proper  to  remark 
that  the  upper  floor  should  be  so  tight  that  the  manure 
and  urine  should  not  fall  on  the  sheep  below,  as  it  would 
injure  their  fleeces. 

Sausage  C  itter. 


The  annexed 
cut  represents 
a  valuable  ma¬ 
chine  for  cut¬ 
ting  sausage 
meat,  where 
the  business  is 
extensivelycar- 
ried  on.  It  is 
very  general¬ 
ly  used  in  the 
New  England 
states.  It 
makes  a  great 
saving  of  labor 
over  the  old 
mode  of  chop¬ 
ping.  One  man  14 — sausage  cutter. 

can  cut  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pounds  of  meat  an 
hour.  The  teeth  being  set  spirally  round  the  cylinder, 
the  meat  is  conveyed,  in  turning  it,  from  the  place 
where  it  is  put  in,  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine, 
where  it  is  discharged  through  an  orifice  in  the  under 
side.  It  is  made  sufficiently  fine  by  being  once  passed 
through.  The  price  of  the  machine  is  $12.50.  A 
smaller  kind,  which  will  perform  the  work  by  the  meat 
being  passed  twice  through,  is  sold  at  $5.  For  sale  at 
the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse. 
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®je  .farmers  Motc-Sook. 

Culture  of  Cottou. 

We  have  lately  received  a  pamphlet  on  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Cotton  Plant,  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
use  of  manures,  and  ffie  proper  cultivation  of  the  crop. 
The  author  is  Thomas  J.  Summer,  Esq.,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  carried  on  his  analytical  investigations 
in  regard  to  the  subjects  here  treated  of,  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory  of  Liebig,  in  Germany,  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  correctness  of  the  results  is  sanctioned  by  that 
celebrated  chemist.  The  work,  however,  is  not  offered 
as  the  basis  of  a  new  theory  for  the  production  of  cot¬ 
ton,  but  merely  as  suggestive  of  a  more  profitable 
mode  of  cultivating  the  plant.  After  having  stated  the 
result  of  the  analysis  of  the  plant  and  the  seed,  the  au¬ 
thor  submits  some  remarks  in  regard  to  cultivation  and 
manuring,  which  are  deserving  the  attention  of  every 
cotton  planter.  His  first  suggestion  is  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  fallowing ,  for  which  he  gives  the  following 
reasons 

“  A  system  of  tillage,  which  carries  away  annually 
so  large  a  portion  of  these  natural  essentials  to  vege¬ 
tation,  and  which  provides  no  means  of  returning  them, 
must  necessarily  impoverish  any  soil.  A  fixed  principle 
in  the  agriculture  of  all  countries  where  the  prosperity 
of  the  future  has  been  at  all  regarded,  has  been,  the 
gradual  but  certain  improvement  of  the  soil.  This  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  increased  population,  and 
in  the  slave  states,  where  there  has  been  such  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  rapid  increase  of  the  laboring  popula¬ 
tion,  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  intensity  of 
our  southern  sun-shine,  prevents,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  annual  coat  of  grass  which  supplies  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  soil  in  northern  climates,  and  the  never-end¬ 
ing  occupation  of  the  soils,  by  our  system  of  culture, 
prevents  the  natural  improvement  which  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  carried  out  by  fallowing.  We  are  well  aware 
that  fallowing  is  generally  objected  to  in  the  south, 
and  we  think  where  fallow  is  converted  into  pasture 
land,  and  taxed  during  the  whole  season  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  herbage  to  sustain  greedy  herds,  the  system 
might  well  come  into  disrepute.  Planters  too,  object 
to  fallowing,  and  say  they  have  not  land  enough  to 
allow  one-half  to  lie  idle,  but  reason  and  justice  to  the 
noble  occupation  of  agriculture,  allows  this  objection 
to  pass  unheeded,-  and  its  fallacy  is  proven  by  the 
desert  wastes  of  “  old  fields”  an  agricultural  feature 
only  common  to  the  New  World,  and  we  blush  to  say 
it,  only  visible  to  the  southern  planting  states.  In 
Europe,  where  arable  soil  compared  to  population,  is 
a  thousand  times  scarcer  than  in  the  southern  states, 
the  agriculturists  find  fallowing  a  remunerating  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  but  little  understood  in  American  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  the  proper 
details  for  fallowing,  believing  it  to  be  the  cheapest 
manner  of  renovating  our  soils.  A  field  intended  for 
fallow,  should  be  deeply  plowed  in  mid- winter,  the 
deeper  the  plowing  the  better.  This  is  simple  prepa¬ 
ration,  but  nevertheless,  necessary;  and  above  all 
things,  keep  every  description  of  stock  off  the  field. 
The  porousness  of  the  soil  will  facilitate  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  salts  of  the  earth,  and  atmospheric 
action,  wdth  the  dissolving  influence  of  the  rains,  will 
generally  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  succeeding  crop,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  these  for  its  production.  Late  in 
autumn  the  herbage  should  be  turned  under.  This 
process  exerts  a  chemical  and  natural  influence  beneficial 
to  the  soil;  first,  as  by  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  which  is  known  to 
act  as  a  powerful  solvent  of  phosphated  alkalies; 
secondly,  those  portions  of  the  grass  and  weeds,  not 
readily  decomposable,  when  admixed  with  the  soil, 


gives  it  that  friability  so  necessary  to  easy  tillage,  and 
thus  aids  the  agriculturist  in  his  future  labors.  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  green  fallows  might,  by  the  aid  of  the  Black 
and  Red  Tory  pea,  be  judiciously  adopted  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  growing  states.  Owing  to  their  imperviousness  to 
wet,  they  can  be  sown  in  mid-winter,  and  vegetating 
in  the  spring,  without  the  aid  of  cultivation,  generally 
make,  upon  ordinarily  productive  land,  a  sufficient  crop 
to  protect  it  from  the  sun  in  summer,  and  smother  out 
those  wTeeds  which  are  such  a  pest  to  cultivated  crops. 
The  constituents  of  the  Indian  pea — known  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  derived  from  the  atmosphere — would,  in 
all  probability,  furnish  a  better  green  crop  for  subver¬ 
sion,  than  the  natural  grasses  and  weeds.” 

As  an  auxiliary  to  fallowing,  he  recommends  the 
application  of  compost  of  muck,  leaves,  and  other  vege¬ 
table  matters,  with  animal  excrements;  also  bones, 
guano,  wood  ashes,  and  lime.  He  recommends  dis¬ 
solving  the  bones  according  to  the  mode  practiced  by 
Prof.  Liebig,  as  follows: — “  Pour  over  the  crushed 
bones  or  bone  ashes,  half  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water,  and  after  they 
have  been  digested  for  twenty-four  hours,  add  one 
hundred  parts  of  water;  sprinkle  this  mixture  over 
the  field  immediately  before  plowing.  By  its  action, 
in  a  few  seconds,  the  free  acids,  uniting  with  the  bases 
contained  in  the  earth,  a  neutral  salt  is  formed,  in  a 
very  fine  state  of  division.  .  Experiments  instituted  on 
soils,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  action  of  ma¬ 
nure  prepared  in  this  manner,  have  distinctly  shown 
that  neither  grain  nor  kitchen  garden  plants  suffer  in¬ 
jurious  effects  in  consequence,  but  that,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  they  thrive  with  much  more  vigor  after  its  applica¬ 
tion.” 

Culture  of  Potatoes  in  Kentucky. 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  rapidly  increasing  trade 
and  population  of  New  Orleans,  together  with  the  im¬ 
mense  floating  multitude  upon  our  western  waters, 
renders  the  potato  crop  one  of  considerable  importance- 

Up  to  the  4th  of  November,  of  the  present  season, 
thirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  barrels,  are  reported 
to  have  been  shipped  from  the  port  of  Louisville,  near¬ 
ly  all  of  which  were  raised  within  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  city,  several  individuals  having  planted 
one  hundred  acres  each. 

As  our  mode  of  cultivating  this  crop  differs  in  some 
particulars  from  that  practiced  in  some  other  portions 
of  the  Union,  I  will  briefly  describe  it. 

The  variety  now  mostly  esteemed  and  cultivated,  is 
the  Neshannock  or  Mercer,  producing  a  small  top,  and 
the  tubers  forming  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
vines,  they  occupy  less  space  than  most  other  kinds. 
None  but  the  best  and  largest  seed  should  be  planted. 
The  old  and  long  cherished  plan  of  planting  “  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon  in  June,”  has  mostly  been  abandoned, 
and  they  are  now  planted  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  work.  It  is  thoroughly 
plowed,  as  deep  as  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  and 
harrowed.  The  rows  are  then  laid  off  with  a  two- 
horse  plow,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  apart.  The 
seed  should  be  cut  into  pieces  of  two  or  three  eyes 
each,  and  exposed  to  dry  for  several  days  before 
it  is  planted.  The  pieces  are  dropped  about  eight 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  covering  is  done  with 
a  one-horse  plow,  throwing  a  full  furrow.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  begin  to  appear  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  whole  is  again  harrowed  across  the  fur¬ 
rows,  leaving  the  ground  level,  and  entirely  destroying 
the  young  weeds.  In  eight  or  ten  days  the  cultivator 
is  passed  twice  between  the  rows ;  and  wThen  the  plants 
have  reached  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  they 
are  braced  up  by  throwing  with  a  single  plow,  a  mode¬ 
rate  furrow  on  each  side.  This  again  covers  and  de- 
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stroys  the  weeds.  The  crop  is  now  “  laid  by,”  except 
in  some  cases  where  it  may  afterwards  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  11  chop  out  ”  some  of  the  largest  weeds. 

The  harvesting  and  shipping  commences  about  the 
1st  of  July.  The  ground  that  is  in  good  condition, 
when  the  crop  is  removed  by  the  20th  of  the  month,  is 
then  set  in  cabbages.  The  plants  being  quite  old,  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  height,  thereby  securing  two 
crops  in  the  season  from  the  same  land. 

Some  good  gardeners  have  adopted  the  plan  of  plant* 
ing  two-thirds  of  their  ground  designed  for  melons  in 
potatoes,  omitting  the  rows  where  the  vines  are  to 
grow.  Before  the  melons  require  the  ground,  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  harvested,  leaving  the  ground  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  crop. 

That  portion  of  the  crop  designed  for  winter  use,  is 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  fall,  and  is  less 
exposed  to  injury  from  heat  than  when  harvested  soon¬ 
er.  In  gathering,  a  two-horse  plow  is  run  immediate¬ 
ly  under  each  row,  and  when  well  done,  but  little  labor 
is  required  to  complete  the  work.  H.  P.  Byram. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.,  1848. 

Progress  of  Agriculture  in  Ohio. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  more  appropriate  to  the 
opening  year,  than  some  account  of  the  condition  and 
progress  of  this  earliest  settlement  of  the  now  great 
state  of  Ohio. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  much  of  the  past — the 
enterprise,  bravery,  industry,  privations,  and  suffering, 
of  the  hardy  and  distinguished  pioneers  of  the  old 
county  of  Washington — are  they  not  written  in  the 
chronicles  of  our  common  country,  to  be  known  and 
read  by  all  men? 

They  were,  many  of  them,  fresh  from  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  the  revolution,  and  with  a  noble  daring  they 
sought  to  establish,  upon  these  rugged  hills  and  within 
these  festile  valleys,  the  comforts  and  institutions  of 
their  New-England  homes.  The  measure  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  can  only  be  ascertained  by  observation  of  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Their  children’s  children,  with  such  others,  also 
worthy,  as  have  been  gathered  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  are  here  to-day,  all  Ohioans — bound  in 
sympathy  and  destiny  to  this,  now  perhaps,  second  state 
in  the  great  confederacy. 

There  are,  however,  many  things  which  we  may 
learn  from  you  of  New-York, .Rnd  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  hence  we  rejoice  in  the  circulation  of  “  The 
Cultivator,”  a  national  periodical . 

We  have  in  this  county  over  seven  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory,  occupied  by  nearly  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  in  the  main,  intelligent,  moral  and  thrifty. 
The  vacant  lands  are  fast  being  taken  up  by  emigrants 
from  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  owing 
to  their  comparatively  low  price.  Increased  attention 
is  being  devoted  to  the  growth  of  wheat;  to  this  end, 
the  culture  of  clover  is  attracting  far  greater  attention 
than  formerly. 

In  many  parts  of  our  county,  the  skinning  system 
has  so  long  prevailed,  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  far¬ 
mers  to  the  necessity  of  reclaiming  the  pristine  fertility 
of  the  generous  soil.  A  plan,  adopted  successfully,  is, 
to  sow  clover  upon  wheat,  and  before  sowing  again, 
permit  a  crop  of  clover  to  ripen  and  bear  seed,  to  be 
turned  in;  and  thus  the  land  is  enriched  and  seeded  by 
the  same  process.  If  with  this  treatment,  lime  could 
also  be  used,  of  which  we  have  great  abundance,  the 
advantage  would,  doubtless,  be  far  greater. 

Most  of  our  soil  retains  its  virgin  richness,  and  hence 
we  have  not  studied  with  Flemish  care,  the  art  and 
economy  of  saving  and  applying  manures  best  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  crop;  but  as  necessity  is  the  great  mo¬ 
ther  of  invention,  doubtless  we  shall  improve  in  this 
regard. 


This  is  not  regarded  as  the  most  favorable  part  of 
Ohio  for  raising  wheat,  corn  being  the  leading  staple; 
yet  an  improved  husbandry  will  increase  our  wheat 
crops  greatly ;  and  in  this,  our  Scotch  fellow-citizens 
are  good  examples. 

You  are  aware  that  we  have  an  Agricultural  Society 
in  successful  operation,  and  during  the  past  summer  we 
organized  and  sustained  a  Horticultural  Society  with 
great  interest.  There  is  also  a  District  Agricultural 
Society  in  the  county,  embracing  four  excellent  town¬ 
ships.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  arouse  the  public  at¬ 
tention  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  these  organizations.  In  this,  New-York  challenges 
our  admiration  and  emulation.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
glean  some  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  said  to  be 
power,  from  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  There  are,  however,  too  few  copies  of  The 
Cultivator,  and  of  our  own  Ohio  Cultivator,  circulating 
among  us. 

It  is  hard  to  convince  some  of  our  sturdy  yeomanry, 
that  these  periodicals  deserve  as  much  attention  as  the 
light  and  fashionable  literature,  which,  when  exclusively 
read,  unfits  our  sons  for  the  plow,  and  our  daughters  for 
the  homely  comforts  and  duties  of  the  farmer’s  fireside. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  are  making  some  advance  in 
knowledge,  skill  and  enterprise;  we  have  but  little  of 
that  weak  and  foolish  pride  in  this  community,  which 
regards  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  as  degrad¬ 
ing;  most  of  our  people  regard  honest  industry  as  the 
true  source  and  emblem  of  honor.  Darwin  E.  Gard¬ 
ner.  Marietta,  Ohio,  Nov.  28,  1848. 

Northern  Corn  in  Mississippi. 

The  corn  I  obtained  from  New-York,  I  planted, 
and  npon  my  word  I  do  not  think  one  ear  in  25  was  sound 
enough  to  gather;  I  cannot  understand  it.  It  matured 
much  earlier  than  our  Southern  corn ;  did  not  grow 
over  6  to  8  feet  high  the  highest,  and  had,  I  should 
think,  generally  2  ears  to  a  stalk.  I  had  it  planted  so 
thick  that  some  friends  asked  me  if  it  was  a  variety 
of  sugar  cane.  Rows  were  laid  off  3  feet  distant,  as 
accurately  as  we  could;  4  grains  were  dropped  about 
every  18  to  24  inches,  guessed  at,  though  I  dropped  the 
most  of  it,  myself;  plowed  once  and  hoed  twice,  and  the 
only  clean  piece  of  land  I  have.  The  land  was  rich, 
well  plowed,  and  corn  covered  with  the  hoe. 

I  did  not  pull  up  a  stalk,  nor  take  off  a  sucker; 
sometimes  only  one  grain  vegetated,  sometimes  2,  3 
and  4  did,  and  I  might  say  the  average  was  3  stalks. 
I  counted  8  good  ears  in  one  hill,  and  intending  at  the 
time  to  notice  particularly  when  gathered,  I  would 
not  affirm,  that  there  were  many  with  8  ears,  but  if 
there  had  been  any  stalks  without  ears,  I  know  I 
should  have  noticed  them,  especially  as  some  one  or 
more  friends  went  through  the  patch  after  out  of  milk, 
noticing  as  to  firing  of  the  blades.  I  assure  you,  the 
blades  began  to  dry  up  at  the  ends,  sometimes  one 
part  of  the  stalk  and  sometimes  an  other — not  a  fired 
blade  did  I  see. 

I  had  some  Northern  yellow  corn,  which  had  been 
planted  in  Mississippi  a  few  years ;  it  was  intended  to 
have  been  3  by  1,  but  I  lost  my  first  planting  by  letting 
the  corn  lie  too  long  in  strong  saltpetre  brine,  and 
when  planting  the  second  time  I  had  not  enough  seed 
to  sow  it  in  drills  thick  enough,  and  it  was  very  badly 
injured  by  the  weevil,  and  much  never  vegetated.  The 
consequence  was,  Iliad  a  bad  stand.  Upon  the  top  of 
this,  a  storm  blew  it  down  very  badly,  the  stalk  being 
very  small.  I  did  not  measure  the  land,  as  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  not  fair.  I  therefore  guessed  at  it,  and 
think  I  gathered  50  bushels  from  each  of  2  acres, 
whereas  my  crop  that  adjoined,  no  interval,  produced 
35.  I  showed  this  piece  of  corn  to  several,  and  defied 
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them  to  show  any  difference,  as  to  firing  or  less  yield 
of  ears,  than  in  the  other  corn,  planted  4  by  18  to  20 
inches.  I  had  manured  the  land,  plowed  with  two 
horses,  subsoiled  with  two,  harrowed,  scattered  more 
manure  and  plowed  it  in  lightly,  harrowed  level  and 
marked  out  rows  with  a  bull-tongue  plow,  dropped 
seed  about,  or  over  half  bushel  per  acre,  and  covered 
with  the  harrow.  The  bull-tongue  was  run  round 
when  just  up,  scraped  out  with  hoe,  the  sweep  was 
used  twice  I  think,  and  the  hoe  once  more,  but  the 
last  hoeing  and  sweeping  was  only  done  because  it  was 
a  part  of  the  field  and  the  hands  went  through  the 
whole.  I  believe  that  upon  the  same  quality  of  land, 
same  manuring,  same  corn,  same  season,  and  similar 
culture,  that  we  can  make  as  much  corn  in  lat.  32°,  as 
you  can,  or  anybody  else,  anywhere  else.  I  may  err  of 
course,  but  ridicule,  nor  assertion  of  all  scratching  ex¬ 
periments  will  not  change  me  in  my  opinion.  M.  W. 
Philips.  Edwards ,  Miss.  Nov.  10,  1848. 

On  the  Culture  of  Sunflowers. 

Editors  Cultivator- — In  your  October  number  are 
some  inquiries  on  the  culture  of  sunflowers.  I  have 
formerly  raised  them  in  quantities  of  a  few  bushels,  an¬ 
nually,  though  without  any  very  accurately  conducted 
experiments.  In  the  choice  of  soil,  mode  of  planting, 
fas  to  depth,  distance,  number  of  spires  in  the  hill,) 
and  cultivation,  I  treat  them  exactly  as  I  do  corn.  In 
an  ordinary  soil  and  season,  the  heads  will  measure 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  though  sometimes 
they  will  reach  fourteen. 

As  soon  as  some  of  the  ripest  heads  begin  to  shell 
out,  I  commence  gathering,  by  cutting  off  the  heads 
short  with  a  knife,  dropping  them  into  a  basket.  A 
few  of  the  greenest  ones  must  be  left  for  a  second 
gathering.  If  they  are  well  ripened,  and  the  weather 
be  dry  when  they  are  gathered,  they  should  be  shelled 
at  once.  This  is  done  by  holding  the  head  in  one  hand, 
while  with  a  coarse  curry-comb  you  shell  them  out 
with  the  other.  If  you  attempt  to  thresh  them  with  a 
flail,  a  portion  of  nearly  every  head  will  prove  stubborn, 
and  many  of  the  seeds  will  be  broken.  The  heads  are  so 
very  fleshy,  and  mould  so  readily,  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dry  them  in  the  interval  between  gathering 
and  shelling.  After  shelling,  spread  and  dry  them 
partially ;  then  winnow,  and  then  dry  thoroughly. 

All  sorts  of  domestic  animals  are  fond  of  them  after 
a  little  use,  while  in  a  family  of  nut-loving  children, 
they  are  scarcely  less  acceptable  than  beech  and  hazle 
nuts,  especially  when  they  are  large  and  well-ripened. 
I  can  state  nothing  of  their  yield  per  acre,  but  should 
think  them  not  inferior  to  corn,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

After  the  seed  is  gathered,  pull  up  the  hills,  let  them 
dry  a  few  days,  until  the  earth  will  shake  from  the 
roots  freely;  then  stack  and  dry  for  oven-wood,  as  the 
stalks  are  too  woody  and  stubborn  to  decay  readily, 
and  plow  into  the  soil.  Plant  only  the  single-headed 
variety,  as- it  will  require  much  more  labor  to  shell  the 
many-headed,  while  the  yield  of  seed  is  no  larger. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  best  method  of  hulling,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  bruising  the  kernels  for  oil.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  that  the  ordinary  cast-iron  bark  mill,  used 
by  tanners,  would  probably  hull  them  safely,  as  the  seed, 
when  thoroughly  dried,  shrinks  greatly  in  the  hull,  and 
might  probably  open  without  breaking  the  kernel. 
C.  E.  G.  Utica,  Nov.,  1848. 

Note. — There  is  one  fact  that  I  have  not  seen  no¬ 
ticed.  I  have  often  found  the  sunflower  covered  quite 
thickly,  very  late  in  the  season  of  vegetation,  with  the 
yellow-striped  cucumber  bug  lodged  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  head.  Whether  they  were  seeking  food,  or  a 
place  of  deposit  for  their  eggs,  I  could  not  determine. 
I  have  not  observed  that  they  injure  it  while  young. 


Effect  of  Drainage. 

I  have  a  place  on  the  Hudson  river,  through  which 
a  brook  runs,  which,  in  various  ways,  is  the  greatest 
ornament  of  the  grounds.  The  brook  takes  its  rise 
chiefly  in  a  swamp,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  river,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
surrounded  nearly  on  all  sides  by  high  hills,  from  springs 
in  which,  I  suppose,  the  water  in  the  brook  is  mainly  sup¬ 
plied.  At  its  outlet,  there  is  a  descent  probably  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  in  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  rods, 
so  that  the  swamp  can  be  easily  drained,  by  cutting  a 
deep  ditch  around  it,  and  by  this  means  bring  into 
cultivation,  as  good  a  piece  of  land,  as  there  is  in  the 
county— -which  at  present,  is  worth  little  or  nothing. 
I  own  a  part  of  this  swamp,  but  have  been  thus  far 
deterred  from  taking  any  step  to  have  it  drained,  from 
a  fear  that  it  might  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
brook — a  result,  for  which  any  increased  value  of  my 
portion  of  the  swamp,  would  be  no  compensation. 
Whether  such  would  be  the  result,  or  whether  on  the 
contrary,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  brook  might  not 
be  increased,  by  confining  that  of  the  swamp  to  the 
ditch,  and  thus  dimish  the  surface  exposed  to  evapora¬ 
tion,  is  what  I  have  no  means  of  deciding  by  any  ex¬ 
perience  of  my  own,  or  that  of  persons  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is,  to  obtain  such 
information  as  will  guide  me  in  this  matter.  Henry 
Sheldon.  New- York,  Nov.  13,  1848. 

[We  do  not  think  the  drainage  of  the  swamp  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  brook;  on 
the  contrary,  the  drains,  if  directed  into  the  channel, 
would  probably  throw  into  it  a  greater  quantity. — Eds.] 


Deep  and  Subsoil  Plowing. 

On  page  334  of  the  last  volume  of  The  Cultivator, 
I  find  an  article  on  subsoil  plowing,  by  John  Mallory. 
I  have  never  met  with  any  thing  that  in  general  so 
completely  harmonises  with  my  own  views  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  I  think  so  well  of  the  piece,  that  I  should  be 
glad  if  it  could  find  its  way  into  many  other  publica¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  subject  that  could  be  presented  to 
the  farmer  of  greater  importance.  I  speak  not  from 
theory  alone,  but  from  practice.  I  think  the  two  first 
paragraphs  of  the  article  ought  to  stand  as  a  frontispiece 
to  every  agricultural  work. 

Permit  me  to  give  a  little  of  my  own  experience,  and 
in  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  differ  with  Mr.  Mallory  as 
to  time.  He  speaks  of  having  subsoiled  in  Juno  an  ind 
May,  and  recommends  spring  or  fall  or  any  time  in 
summer.  Here  I  disagree  with  him,  especially  in  re¬ 
gard  to  such  land  as  he  speaks  of — swale.  Where  the 
climate  will  permit,  the  month  of  December  is  the  pro¬ 
per  time,  or  in  other  words  before  the  frost  sets  in,  and 
if  the  land  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  wet,  the  wetter 
when  plowed  the  better.  The  plowing  ought  to  be 
done  with  team  strong  enough  to  turn  up  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches.  The  first  grand  agent  is  the  frost, 
which  will  entirely  change  the  character  of  the  soil ;  it 
will  become  pervious  to  air  and  moisture ;  the  subsoil 
will  become  mingled  with  the  top-soil,  and  that  which 
was  barren  will  become  fruitful. 

Now  we  perfectly  agree,  that  the  interest  of  the  far¬ 
mer  requires  that  the  soil  be  made  deeper.  Mr.  Mal¬ 
lory’s  plan  is  to  do  it  in  summer,  with  two  plows,  leaving 
the  subsoil  broken  up,  but  still  below  the  surface-soil. 
This  may  answer  where  the  land  has  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  sand  or  gravel ;  but  where  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff 
blue,  or  red  clay — sometimes  a  potter’s  clay — impervious 
to  water,  it  will  be  inclined  to  run  together,  not  having 
been  removed  from  its  former  position,  or  mixed  with 
the  top-soil;  and  if  it  was  thrown  up  in  summer,  the 
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sun’s  rays,  on  a  moist,  stiff  subsoil,  harden  it,  and  render 
it  unfit  for  the  roots  of  plants. 

Remember  I  am  speaking  of  a  stiff  clay,  or  wet 
meadow  ground.  My  plan  is  to  plow  late  in  the  fall, 
with  a  large  plow,  when  the  ground  is  wet,  twelve  in¬ 
ches  deep,  and  throw  the  subsoil  on  the  top  as  much  as 
possible.  It  may  freeze  or  thaw  two  or  three  times,  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  that  which 
before  looked  as  if  it  was  very  unsuitable  for  the  growth 
of  plants,  is  now  changed,  crumbling  all  to  pieces,  and 
readily  mingling  with  the  top-soil.  Here,  you  have 
new  land  again,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  you  may  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  whatever  crop  you  think  proper.  If  your 
object  is  to  improve  the  land,  leave  it  for  rye,  in  Au¬ 
gust.  or  wheat,  in  September.  Be  sure  never  to  work 
it  when  very  wet,  in  summer.  Harrow  in  April,  plow 
in  May,  harrow  in  June,  and  again  before  sowing.  Put 
on  eight  quarts  of  timothy  to  the  acre  in  the  fall,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  clover  in  the  spring.  Again,  I 
say,  if  you  want  to  improve  the  soil,  have  a  good  coat 
of  grass  to  turn  down  the  next  time. 

In  December,  1847,  I  plowed  about  eight  acres,  from 
eleven  to  twelve  inches  deep,  part  of  which  had  a 
dressing  of  sand  and  lime.  It  was  planted  to  corn. 
We  have  just  done  taking  it  in.  It  made  twelve  bar¬ 
rels  to  the  acre,  which  is  at  least  a  fourth  more  than 
any  field  in  the  neighborhood,  worked  in  the  common 
way,  where  the  plowing  is  done  about  six  inches  deep. 

I  should  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  making  the  time  of 
plowing  late  in  the  fall,  or  just  before  frost  sets  in,  as 
this  will  apply  to  different  climates,  and,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  the  wetter  the  better — the  work  to  be  done  at  one 
plowing,  which  can  only  be  done  in  this  part  of  the 
country  when  the  ground  is  wet.  We  cannot  plow 
twelve  inches  at  any  other  time,  and,  besides,  we  are 
opposed  to  plowing  while  the  ground  is  wet  in  summer. 

I  was  so  pleased  with  the  article  before  alluded  to, 
that  I  could  not  refrain  from  noticing  it,  and  if  any  hint 
has  been  given  that  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  subject, 
I  shall  be  gratified.  Wm.  Todd.  Utica  Mills,  Frede¬ 
rick  county ,  Md. 


Comparative  Value  oi  Crops. 

We  have  received  from  John  W.  Proctor,  Esq. 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  which  he  was  chair¬ 
man,  appointed  by  the  Essex  County  (Mass.)  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  to  consider  the  “comparative  value  of 
crops  as  food  for  cattle.”  From  the  want  of  actual 
data,  the  remarks  of  the  committee  are  given  rather 
as  suggestions,  than  as  the  embodiment  of  ascertained 
results.  The  subject  is  one  of  very  great  importance, 
and  any  observations  tending  to  elicit-  facts  in  regard 
to  it,  must  be  useful. 

We  give  the  following  remarks  from  the  report  in 
regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  beets  and  car¬ 
rots.  As  to  the  production  of  milk  from  the  sugar 
beet,  we  found  in  a  trial  of  them,  several  years  since, 
with  three  cows,  that  though  the  quantity  of  milk  was 
as  great  as  when  the  cows  were  fed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  potatoes,  the  amount  of  butter  obtained 
was  considerably  less.  The  beets  did  not  impart  rich¬ 
ness  to  the  milk: 

“'Carrots  and  beets  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  to 
help  out  the  feed  of  our  animals.  Is  there  any  one 
of  our  farmers  who  can  answer  with  confidence,  which 
of  these  is  most  worthy  of  cultivation?  Satisfactory 
experiments  to  determine  this  would  be  of  great  value. 
We  have  used  them  both,  to  some  extent,  and  will 
state  such  impressions  as  have  arisen  from  this  use. 
We  have  found  the  sugar  beet  one  of  the  very  best 
vegetables  for  the  production  of  milk ;  far  superior  to 
the  carrot — which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  very 
best  of  feed  for  milch  cows.  We  have  found  the  carrot 


better  for  fattening  than  for  increasing  the  milk  of 
animals.  We  speak  of  the  sugar  beet,  in  preference 
to  the  blood  beet,  because  it  grows  more  abundantly. 
There  are  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  view, 
in  determining  which  of  these  vegetables  is  most  worthy 
of  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  effect  on  the  animals  fed 
by  them.  We  have  found  the  carrot  to  yield  the  most, 
and  to  leave  the  land  in  the  best  condition,  especially 
for  the  succeeding  crop.  Almost  all  other  crops  will 
grow  well  after  the  carrot  ;  few  will  grow  well  after 
the  beet.  The  carrot  will  grow  well  successively, 
year  after  year ;  the  beet  will  not.  The  carrot  requires 
less  manure  than  the  beet.  What  kind  of  crop,  therefore, 
it  will  be  most  judicious  to  plant,  will  depend  upon  the 
combined  consideration  of  the  quality  of  the  article 
grown;  the  labor  and  expense  of  growing;  and  the 
contemplated  future  use  of  the  land.  In  our  remarks 
upon  the  comparative  cultivation  of  the  beet  and  carrot, 
we  do  not  intend  to  speak  with  that  confidence,  which 
should  be  a  rule  for  others;  all  we  intend  is,  to  induce 
others,  if  possible,  to  make  such  observations,  as  will 
relieve  them  from  the  uncertainty  under  which  we 
labor.” 

The  report  gives  the  following  judicious  remarks  in 
regard  to  feeding  stock:  “Our  impressions  are,  that  a 
mixture  of  feed  is  preferable  to  any  one  kind  exclusive¬ 
ly.  English  hay  should  be  the  basis  for  winter,  and 
Indian  corn  or  meal  the  first7  accompaniment.  Vege¬ 
tables  may  be  advantageously  used,  when  combined 
with  Indian  meal.  No  stock  can  be  fed,  in  the  most 
successful  manner,  without  a  fair  portion  of  this  indis¬ 
pensable  ingredient.  It  is  to  the  animal,  what  steam 
power  is  to  the  traveller,  the  most  certain  means  of 
going  ahead.  But  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  food 
used  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  of  this  we  feel  confident, 
that  it  should  not  be  sparingly  used.  Feed  full,  or  not 
at  all,  is  our  motto.  It  is  the  worst  possible  economy 
to  scrimp  the  feed  of  cattle,  or  to  attempt  to  impose 
upon  them  a  kind  of  food  of  ordinary  or  mean  quality. 
How  much  time  is  annually  wasted  in  gathering  in  the 
coarser  grasses  from  the  meadows,  and  forcing  them 
down  the  gullets  of  animals,  when  their  knees  have  hard¬ 
ly  strength  sufficient  to  support  their  emaciated  bodies. 
If  such  kind  of  feed  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  should  be 
chopped  and  mixed  with  something  nutritive,  So  that 
the  animal  may  strengthen  and  thrive  thereby.  He 
that  withholds  from  his  beasts  any  portion  of  a  full  and 
generous  feed,  whatever  may  be  the  use  he  contem¬ 
plates  to  make  of  them,  in  the  same  proportion  dimin¬ 
ishes  his  own  income.” 


Farming  and  Fishing  on  Long  Island. 

My  farm  lies  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  in  the 
town  of  Southold,  Suffolk  county.  It  consists  of  eighty 
acres,  ten  of  which  are  salt  meadow,  the  residue  good 
tillable  land.  We  get  from  100  to  200  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  After  these 
crops  are  off,  in  the  fall,  we  usually  sow  wheat  with 
timothy  and  clover.  Wheat  yielded  last  harvest,  28 
to  35  bushels  per  acre.  We  iikewise  raise  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Russia  turneps,  [ruta-baga?]  which  are  sent 
to  the  New-York  market,  and  fetch  from  25  to  50  cents 
per  bushel.  They  yield  from  300  to  600  bushels  per 
acre. 

Last  year  I  had  six  acres  in  potatoes,  six  in  corn, 
six  in  wheat,  two  in  rye,  three  and  a  half  in  oats,  one 
and  a  half  in  turneps.  I  raised  170  bushels  of  wheat, 
30  of  rye,  150  of  oats,  300  of  corn,  850  of  potatoes, 
300  of  turneps.  I  cut  20  tons  of  upland  hay,  and  10 
tons  of  salt  meadow.  I  have  kept  six  cows,  one  yoke 
of  working  oxen,  eight  yearlings,  four  calves,  three 
horses,  one  yearling  colt,  and  twelve  sheep.  I  sold  a 
yoke  of  oxen  in  June,  for  $154.  I  fatted  one  yoke  o* 
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oxen,  and  one  cow,  five  old  hogs  and  four  shoats — 
raised  in  all  twenty-nine  pigs. 

The  farm  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  small  bay, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  sea-weed,  fish,  eels, 
clams,  &c.  There  were  taken  in  this  bay,  in  a  few 
days  last  season,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  poggies, 
which  were  sent  to  New- York,  on  the  Long  Island 
railroad,  and  brought  over  one  thousand  dollars.  We 
likewise  take  great  quantities  of  white  fish,  which  we 
use  mostly  for  manure.  There  have  been  taken  in  our 
harbor,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  over  eight 
millions  of  these,  in  shoals  of  from  one  hundred  to  forty 
thousand  at  a  draught.  Our  seines  are  from  150  to 
250  rods  long.  They  are  drawn  with  horses,  around 
a  capstan.  We  generally  spread  the  fish  among  the 
corn  and  potatoes,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  per  acre.  T.,  V.  Tuthill. 


Experiment  with  Muck. 

Editors  Cultivator — I  have  made  some  experi¬ 
ments  the  past  season  to  test  the  value  of  muck  as  a 
manure,  and  am  satisfied  that  four  loads  of  muck  are  of 
as  much  value  as  three  loads  of  barn-yard  manure.  I 
drew  the  muck  from  the  swamp,  as  I  had  opportunity 
during  the  winter,  and  put  it  in  large  heaps  in  the 
field — two  loads  of  muck  to  one  of  manure,  and  planted 
to  corn.  The  yield  was  about  50  bushels  shelled  corn 
per  acre.  The  soil  was  sandy,  the  subsoil  in  part 
lime  rock,  slate  rock,  and  gravel.  On  a  part  of  the 
field  I  put  nothing  but  muck ,-  there  was  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  corn  during  the  summer ;  but  on  husk¬ 
ing  the  corn,  the  ears  were  better  filled  out  on  the  part 
where  there  was  nothing  but  muck,  occasioned,  no 
doubt,  by  the  muck  keeping  the  ground  more  moist,  as 
the  season  has  been  very  dry.  I  think  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  crop  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  muck. 
On  the  part  of  the  field  where  I  put  no  manure,  I  put 
about  a  quarter  more  muck  than  I  did  where  I  put 
muck  and  manure.  In  cultivating  corn,  I  use  nothing 
but  the  cultivator,  and  I  go  through  the  corn  three 
times,  both  ways,  each  time  pull  out  all  the  weeds 
from  the  hills.  I  would  not  thank  a  man  to  make  a 
hill  around  corn  for  me. 

Precaution. — Any  one  that  tends  a  threshing  ma¬ 
chine,  ought  to  take  a  fine  sponge  and  fit  it  to  the  nose 
and  mouth.  Moisten  it,  and  let  a  string  pass  from  each 
side  of  it  to  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  tie  them 
together.  A  man  thus  prepared  can  work  for  hours  in 
a  perfect  “  smudder,”  without  experiencing  those  disa¬ 
greeable  sensations  that  are  always  felt  after  working- 
in  the  dust,  without  such  precaution.  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  thus  using  a  sponge  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  when  I  tend  threshing  machine.  I  would 
rather  give  one  dollar  per  day,  than  tend  a  machine 
without  it.  I  first  got  the  idea  from  the  Cultivator. 
Henry  Keeler.  So.  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Dec.,  1848. 

On  the  Culture  of  the  Potato. 

Eds.  Cultivator — It  has  long  been  a  prevalent 
opinion  with  our  farmers,  that  seed  potatoes  should  be 
selected  from  the  largest  and  best.  But  a  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  found  his 
stock  of  large  potatoes  completely  exhausted,  and  from 
the  general  scarcity,  could  not  renew  his  supply.  He 
then  determined,  from  necessity,  to  plant  his  fields  with 
small  ones,  varying  in  size  from  a  marble  to  a  small 
pullet’s  egg,  placing  two  or  three,  without  cutting,  in 
each  hill.  The  result  was  an  unusually  fine  crop,  in 
size,  quantity  and  quality. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  he  repeated  the  experiment, 
so  far  as  to  plant  alternate  rows  of  small  ones  and 
large  ones,  cut  into  four  or  five  pieces.  I  was  pre¬ 


sent  when  he  was  harvesting  the  crop,  in  the  early  part 
of  October,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  produce  of  th$ 
small  potatoes  exceeded  that  of  the  large  ones.  Should 
further  experiment  confirm  the  fact,  that  the  small  are 
of  greater,  or  even  of  equal  value  for  seed,  it  will  be 
of  some  importance  to  farmers  in  this  section,  for  the 
summer  drouth  frequently  causes  a  withering  of  the 
potato  vines  by  the  middle  of  August,  so  that  there  is 
no  subsequent  growth  of  the  roots,  giving  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  small  ones  j  these  have  been  claimed  by  the 
hogs. 

Prior  to  the  “  potato  rot,”  large  quantities  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Maine,  and  the  British  Provinces,  and  with 
our  own  produce,  established  a  price  of  20er33  cts.  per 
bushel.  For  three  years  past,  the  importations  have 
been  extremely  small,  and  from  the  loss  by  rot,  the 
price  has  been  80  cts.  a  $1.50  per  bushel,  an  expensive 
article  of  food  for  hogs.  M.  B.  Beverly ,  Mass., 
December,  1848. 

[Our  correspondent  relates  an  experiment  in  raising 
potatoes  from  sprouts .  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  potatoes  can  be  readily  propagated  in  this  way,  if 
care  is  taken  not  to  mutilate  the  sprout  in  planting.] 


The  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  recent¬ 
ly  received  from  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.  the  principal  of 
this  institution,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is 
going  on  prosperously  with  the  good  work  he  has  un¬ 
dertaken  :  Pie  says : 

“  We  have  now  thirteen  regular  students,  besides 
those  from  the  village  who  attend  the  lectures.  A 
more  amiable,  virtuous,  studious  and  industrious  class 
of  young  men  never  were  collected — among  them  one 
sent  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  a  liberally  educated 
and  very  intelligent  and  worthy  gentleman,  who  designs 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  to  found  an  Agricultural 
College  there.  The  prospect  is  that  we  shall  have  as 
many  as  we  can  accommodate  during  the  next  summer 
session. 

“My  class  all  participate  in  every  branch  of  farm 
labor,  and  are  each  required  to  lecture  on  mathematics 
and  such  of  the  natural  sciences  as  they  are  pursuing. 
They  are  taken  into  the  laboratory,  and  assist  in 
making  and  repairing  apparatus  and  preparing  tests 
and  analyses,  and  in  short  every  manipulation  of  the 
scientific  department.  About  four  hours  per  day  are 
spent  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  farm,-  the 
balance  in  the  literary  department.  Two  or  three 
evenings  of  each  week  are  spent  in  the  discussion  of 
the  practical  subjects  of  the  farm,  in  which  the 
students  all  participate,  and  they  are  very  interesting, 
as  there  is  a  great  strife  to  excel  in  the  discussions. 

“The  winter  has  been  remarkably  open  •,  we  have 
been  plowing  for  the  past  two  weeks  for  the  spring 
crops.  The  fall  has  been  very  dry ;  springs  and  streams 
were  never  known  so  low  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
I  have  grown,  this  year,  about  1200  bushels  of  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  800  of  carrots,  all  sound  and  good.” 


Wild  Lands  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Cultivator,  is  a  piece 
by  B.  headed  “Kentucky  Wild  lands”  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  purchasing  and  improving  these  lands, 
“rather  than  go  on  to  the  prairies  of  the  wide  west,” 
are  fully  and  justly  set  forth.  In  our  section  of  the 
state,  from  three  to  four  hundred  miles  by  water,  below 
those  recommended  by  B.  are  large  bodies  of  unimprov¬ 
ed  lands,  near  the  Ohio  and  Green  rivers,  which  can 
be  purchased  at  very  reduced  prices,  and  made  to  yield 
by  judicious  management,  large  profits.  The  larger 
portion  of  our  lands  are  level  or  undulating,  and  all 
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capable  of  being  brought  into  cultivation,  much  of  it 
admirably  adapted  to  meadows,  and  there  is  no  crop 
cultivated  in  the  west,  requiring  so  little  labour,  that 
has,  and  probably  will  continue  to  yield  as  good  a 
profit  as  hay,  baled  and  shipped  to  the  South.  Other 
portions  of  our  land,  are  more  broken  and  adapted 
to  grazing,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  Our 
location  is  about  37|  degrees  of  North  latitude,-  and 
the  principal  crops  now  cultivated  for  market,  corn  and 
tobacco.  We  are  also  so  low  down  upon  the  Ohio 
river,  as  to  possess  great  advantages,  over  those  living- 
on  the  upper  Ohio,  in  getting  our  produce  to  market, 
during  a  low  stage  of  water.  I  think  our  lands  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  an  industrious  German  population, 
possessing  some  means  for  purchasing  and  improving 
them,  yet  such  appears  to  be  their  aversion  to  settling 
in  a  slave  state,  (if  B.  and  many  others,  are  correct 
in  their  belief,  this  cause  of  aversion  will  soon  cease  in 
Kentucky)  that  they  buy  lands  in  Indiana,  from  $6.  to 
$10.  per  acre,  which  are  not  better  located,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  very  inferior  quality,  to  those  that  could  be 
purchased  on  our  side  of  the  river,  at  from  $2.  to  $4. 
per  acre.  There  are  the  same  advantages  here,  to  make 
the  timber  pay  for  the  land,  as  those  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  state,  as  mentioned  by  B.  A  tract  of  about 
4000  acres  of  land,  fronting  nearly  two  miles  on  Green 
river,  about  two  miles  above  Lock  and  Dam  No.  1 
where  a  grist  and  two  saw  mills  are  located,  10  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  15  or  20  miles 
above  Evansville,  a  very  flourishing  town  in  Indiana, 
rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  located  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal,  upon  the  Ohio 
river,  can  now  be  purchased,  if  taken  altogether,  at 
$2  per  acre ;  the  tract  is  unbroken  and  can  all  be  improv¬ 
ed  and  cultivated.  Many  other  tracts  can  be  bought 
on  as  favorable  terms.  There  is  a  vast  field  of  coale 
under  all  this  region  of  country,  which  is  seen  near  the 
surface  in  many  points  among  the  hills  on  Green  river 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  which,  I  should 
think,  is  worth  the  attention  of  capitalists.  A.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Ky.  Dec .  1848. 

To  Build  a  Rat-proof  Granary. 

Eds.  Cultivator. — Having  noticed  in  one  of  the  nos. 
of  your  Cultivator, an  inquiry  for  a  “Rat-proof  Granary,” 
l  -offer  the  following  cheap,  simple  and  effectual  plan, 
which  you  can  place  before  your  readers,  though  I  fear 
I  am  too  late  to  benefit  my  Brother  Farmer  who  ap¬ 
plied  to  you  •  but  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  is  intruded 
upon  by  these  unwelcome  visitors,  therefore  I  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  save  all  the  corn  I  can,  for  those  who 
have  to  build  cribs: — Take  locust  posts  and  place  them 
in  the  ground  as  deep  as  you  may  wish ;  saw  the  tops 
off  smooth,  and  build  on  your  crib,  3  or  3 1  feet  above 
the  ground ;  and  then  around  the  posts,  which  must  be 
barked  smooth,  nail  tin;  and  when  the  rats  climb  up  to 
it  they  will  tumble  down,  finding  no  foot  hold.  The 
building  must  not  be  attached  to  any  other  building,  or 
to  any  fence.  A  Young  Farmer.  Willow  Bottom, 
Md.,  Dec.  2,  1848. 

Benefit  of  Example. 

Being  among  the  number  “  who  have  gone  to  farm¬ 
ing  from  the  shop,  store,  offices,  &c.,”  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  details  of  farming  by  experienced 
and  successful  farmers,  that  have  appeared  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  “  Cultivator,” — those  relative  to  the 
author’s  own  operations,  and  the  editorial  descriptions 
of  farms  and  farming  by  men  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Very  few  of  us  are  at  leisure  to  visit  the 
different  farms  at  the  season  of  active  operations,  and 
must,  but  for  those  descriptions,  be  satisfied  with  such 
examples  as  appear  around  us,  many  of  which  are  cer¬ 


tainly  not  the  most  perfect  patterns  of  good  farming. 

I  think  we  are  most  apt  to  adopt  the  example  that 
meets  us  at  the  moment  when  we  wish  to  put  it  in  prac¬ 
tice,  if  it  is  not  palpably  wrong — not  recalling,  in  the 
hurry  of  business,  the  many  better  ones  that  we  have 
met  with  before.  Here  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  “Cultivator,” — a  text  book  always  at  hand;  and 
any  one  may  take  time  to  look  at  the  index  and  find 
each  article  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  business  he  is 
engaged  in,  from  which,  together  with  his  neighbor’s 
operations,  he  may  select  the  best  way.  Theory  won’t 
answer  then ;  it  is  practical  details  and  results  that  tell. 
Theory  is  let  alone  to  talk  about  at  leisure. 

The  influence  of  one  good  farmer  among  his  immediate 
neighbors,  is  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  am 
led  to  think  so  from  what  came  under  my  observation 
when  a  boy.  My  father,  (whom  I  always  set  down  as 
a  good  farmer,)  purchased  a  farm  in  a  neighborhood 
where  the  farms  had  descended  from  father  to  son,  and 
the  modus  operandi  was  among  the  “  appurtenances” 
bequeathed.  Each  innovation  of  my  father  on  old  cus¬ 
toms,  was  hailed  with  a  sneer  and  a  — guess  he  will 
get  sick  of  that .”  The  muck  was  “  cold  stuff,”  the 
ashes  would  “kill  the  corn,”  the  plaster  “ruin  the  land,” 
the  cultivator  was  “  not  half  so  good  as  the  plow,” 
the  spring-tooth  rake  “  spoiled  the  hay,  and  would  be 
torn  all  to  pieces  before  haying  was  over.”  When 
asked  to  take  an  agricultural  paper,  the  reply  was, — 
“We  know  more  farming  than  we  can  do  now.”  But 
they  were  men  who  looked  to  the  interest  of  their  pock¬ 
ets,  and  could  not  fail  to  see  that  my  father’s  crops 
were  ahead  of  theirs,  with  less  advantages  for  manure, 
and  that  he  was  ahead  of  them  in  his  work  with  less 
help.  The  consequence  was,  one  after  another  might 
be  seen  starting  the  team  for  the  muck-swamp,  but 
stealthily,  as  a  dog  bent  on  mischief.  The  cultivator, 
the  horse  rake,  &c.,  were  purchased  and  brought  home 
in  the  night,  at  first,  that  the  neighbors  might  not  see 
them.  One  or  more  agricultural  papers  are  now  taken 
in  each  family.  They  have  found  that  although  they 
knew  before,  “  more  farming  than  they  could  do,” 
much  of  it  may  be  unlearned,  and  what  needs  to  be 
done,  may  be  done  quicker  and  better  by  adopting  the 
improvements  of  the  day. 

I  left  home  while  young,  and  have  not  my  father’s 
example  fresh  before  me ;  and,  as  I  before  said,  examples 
of  good  farming  are  not  as  frequent  as  they  might  be; 
I,  therefore,  on  receipt  of  my  “  Cultivator,”  seek  first 
and  most  anxiously  for  such  examples  from  you  and 
your  able  correspondents.  I  trust  the  interests  of  far-  • 
mers,  young  in  experience,  like 'myself,  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  forthcoming  volume.  O.  W.  Edson. 
Chester ,  Vt.,  Dec.  8,  1848. 

Judicious  Improvement. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Farms  for  the 
Hartford  County  (Ct.)  Ag.  Society,  1848,  gives  the 
following  sketch  of  the  farm  of  Marvin  Sexton. 
of  Simsbury,  to  which  the  first  premium  of  the  Society 
was  awarded.  “Mr.  Sexton  purchased  this  ground 
about  fifteen  years  since,  principally  on  a  credit,  and 
with  a  large  debt  upon  him,  which  he  has  gradually 
liquidated.  He  has  with  good  judgment  and  untiring 
industry,  accomplished  in  the  way  of  improvements 
what  is  truly  wonderful,  and  indeed,  had  not  some  of 
our  committee  well  known  the  facts,  what  would  be 
incredible.  When  Mr.  Sexton  went  on  to  this  land, 
several  of  the  lots,  were  so  covered  with  stone  that  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate  them;  other  por¬ 
tions  were  swampy,  covered  with  bushes  and  bogs 
The  stones  have  been  drawn  off  and  made  into  sub¬ 
stantial  wall  around  lots  of  various  sizes,  from  four  to 
ten  acres — the  swamps  thoroughly  drained  with  deep 
ditches,  the  bushes  cut,  the  bogs  cut  up,  piled  and 
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burned,*  in  short,  much  of  the  land  had  been  reclaimed 
and  improved  in  a  manner  that  would  lead  one  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  owner  must  have  had  bank  stock  to  have 
drawn  upon  to  pay  his  workmen.  We  found  his  barns 
well  filled  with  good  hay,  and  his  teams  and  young  cat¬ 
tle  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Sexton  has  built  533  rods 
of  wall,  and  put  in  new  posts  and  rails  for  100  rods 
more.  He  has  also  made  over  100  rods  new  rail  fence, 
besides  rebuilding  220  rods  worm  fence.  The  fences, 
and  indeed  most  of  the  other  improvements,  have  been 
made  within  the  last  five  years.” 


^Domestic  Sconcing,  Heripcs,  $zt. 

Cookery — Boiled  Meats,  &c. 

We  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  of  our  Farm¬ 
ers’  Wives  or  Daughters,  would  supply  us  with  matter 
for  this  department  of  our  paper.  For  want  of  some¬ 
thing  from  them,  w®  copy  the  following,  from  Miss 
Beecher’s  excellent  “  Domestic  Receipt  Book  :” 

To  Boil  a  Turkey.— -Make  a  stuffing  for  the  craw, 
of  chopped  bread  and  butter,  cream,  oysters,  and  the 
yolks  of  eggs.  Sew  it  in,  and  dredge  flour  over  the 
turkey,  and  put  it  to  boil  in  cold  water,  with  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  in  it,  and  enough  water  to  cover  it  well. 
Let  it  simmer  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  or  if  small,  less 
time.  Skim  it  while  boiling.  It  looks  nicer  if  wrap¬ 
ped  in  a  cloth  dredged  with  flour. 

Serve  it  with  drawn  butter,  in  which  are  put  some 
oysters. 

To  Boil  Corned  Beef. — Put  the  Beef  in  water 
enough  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  heat  slowly,  and  boil 
slowly,  and  be  careful  to  take  off  the  grease.  Many 
think  it  much  improved  by  boiling  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  cabbage  with  it.  In  this  case  the  vegetables  must 
be  peeled,  and  all  the  grease  carefully  skimmed  as 
fast  as  it  rises.  Allow  about  twenty  minutes  of  boiling 
for  each  pound  of  meat. 

To  cook  a  Ham  (very  fine.) — Boil  a  common-sized 
ham  four  or  five  hours,  then  skin  the  whole  and  fit  it 
for  the  table ;  then  set  it  in  an  oven  for  half  an  hour, 
then  cover  it  thickly  with  pounded  rusk  or  bread 
crumbs,  and  set  it  back  for  half  an  hour. 

Boiled  ham  is  always  improved  by  setting  it  into  an 
oven  for  near  an  hour,  till  much  of  the  fat  fries  out,  and 
this  also  makes  it  more  tender.  Save  the  fat  for  fry¬ 
ing  meat. 

Bologna  Sausages. — Take  equal  portions  of  veal, 
pork,  and  ham,  chop  them  fine,  season  with  sweet 
herbs  and  pepper,  put  them  in  cases,  boil  them  till 
tender,  and  then  dry  them. 

Eastern  Brown  Bread. — One  quart  of  rye. 

Two  quarts  of  Indian  meal:  if  fresh  and  sweet,  do 
not  scald  it;  if  not,  scald  it. 

Half  a  tea-cup  of  molasses. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt. 

One  teaspoonful  of  saleratus. 

A  tea-cup  of  home-brewed  yeast,  or  half  as  much 
distillery  yeast. 

Make  it  as  stiff  as  can  be  stirred  with  a  spoon  with 
warm  water.  Let  it  rise  from  night  till  morning. 
Then  put  it  in  a  large  deep  pan,  and  smooth  the  top 
with  the  hand  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  let  it  stand  a 
while.  Bake  five  or  six  hours.  If  put  in  late  in  the 
day,  let  it  remain  all  night  in  the  oven. 

Baked  Beans.- — -Pick  over  the  beans  the  night  before, 
and  put  them  in  warm  water  to  soak,  where  they  will 
be  kept  warm  all  night.  Next  morning  pour  off  the 
water,  and  pour  on  boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand 
and  simmer  till  the  beans  are  soft,  and  putting  in  with 
them  a  nice  piece  of  pork,  the  skin  gashed.  Put  them 
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into  the  deep  dish  in  which  they  are  to  bake,  having 
water  just  enough  to  cover  them.  Bury  the  pork  in 
the  middle,  so  that  the  top  will  be  even  with  the  sur¬ 
face.  All  the  garden  beans  are  better  for  baking  than 
the  common  field  bean.  They  must  bake  in  a  mode¬ 
rately  hot  oven  from  two  to  three  hours. 

The  best  variety  for  baking  is  the  small  white  Lima ; 
next  to  this,  the  white  Cranberry  bean. 


$Teu)-'IJork  State  ^tgriatlteral  Sorietp. 


Annual  Meeting  at  the  Capitol,  on  the  3rd  Wed¬ 
nesday.,  (l^th)  January,  1849. 

The  following  committees  appointed  for  the  January 
meeting: 

Management  of  Farms — Hon.  A.  Van  Bergen, 
Coxsackie ;  Hon.  Wm.  Buel,  Rochester;  Hon.  J.  S. 
Gould,  Hudson. 

Experiments  and  Essays — Asa  Fitch,  M.  D.,  Sa¬ 
lem;  Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  Onondaga;  Hon.  S.  Cheever, 
Saratoga. 

Cheese  and  Butter  Dairies — B.  P.  Johnson,  Al¬ 
bany;  Hon.  H.  C.  Tuthill,  Cayuga;  A.  Doubleday,  M. 
D.,  Binghamton. 

Butter  and  Cheese— -Joseph  Alleyn,  Rochester; 
Amos  Briggs,  Schaghticoke,  and  Joseph  Cary,  Albany. 

Draining — John  Delafield,  Oaklands;  Roswell  Reed, 
Coxsackie;  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Greenbush. 

Wool  and  Wool  Depots — Hon.  J.  P.  Beekman 
Kinderhook ;  S.  N.  Dexter,  Whitesboro ;  Hon.  D.  S 
Curtis,  Canaan. 

Fruit — E.  Emmons,  Albany;  D.  Thomas,  Great- 
field;  H.  Wendell,  Albany;  J.  W.  Bissell,  Rochester; 
C.  S.  Wilson,  Utica. 

For  the  best  new  seedling  variety  of  winter  apples, 
of  decidedly  superior  quality  and  valuable  for  exporta¬ 
tion-;  one  dozen  specimens  to  be  exhibited ;  together 
with  a  history  of  its  origin;  a  description  of  the  growth, 
character  and  habits  of  the  tree,  and  the  growing  of 
the  fruit — such  fruit  to  be  adjudged  by  the  committee 
as  of  the  first  character  for  orchard  purposes,  diploma 
and  $10.  For  the  second  best  do.,  $5. 

The  above  new  seedling  variety  to  be  sent  to  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Secretary,  Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany,  be¬ 
fore  the  15th  of  January,  1849,  for  examination. 

Wheat  and  Indian  Corn— -Charles  Lee,  Penn-Yan  ; 
Hon.  Tracy  Pardee,  Batavia;  Hon.  John  I.  Brinker- 
hoff,  Cayuga. 

■  Barley,  Rye,  Oats,  Peas  and  Beans — -Hon.  O. 
Hungerford,  Watertown;  J.  W.  Ball,  Exeter;  W.  A. 
McCulloch,  Greenbush. 

Potatoes  and  Root  Crops — A.  Osborn,  Watervliet  ; 
Robert  Harper,  Albany;  J.  W.  Haydock,  Greenbush. 

Corn  Fodder,  Hops,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed — 
Col.  E.  Kirby,  Brownville ;  Hon.  Benj.  Enos,  DeRuy- 
ter;  Hon.  Henry  Wager,  Oneida. 

Arrangements  for  Pomological  Exhibition — ■ 
H.  Wendell,  M.  D.,  J.  McD.  McIntyre,  and  Jas.  Wilson, 
Albany. 

Arrangements  for  Weekly  Meetings  during 
the  Winter— Sanford  Howard,  J.  McD.  McIntyre  and 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 

Prof.  E.  Emmons,  M.  D.,  is  expected  to  deliver  an 
address  on  the  first  evening  of  the  annual  meeting. 
Notice  will  he  given  of  the  subject  of  the  address. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Agricultural  Rooms,  Dec.  14,  1848. 


Ardent  Spirit  from  Milk. — In  Tartary,  the  milk 
of  the  mare  is  converted  into  a  liquor  called  koumiss, 
which  is  said  to  be  agreeable  to  the  taste.  From  this 
liquor  a  spirit  is  obtained  by  distillation,  called  rack 
or  racky. 
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Hot ts  for  tjj t  3$iont[r 


To  our  Patrons  and  Friends. 

With  u  the  compliments  of  the  season”  to  all  our 
fi  lends,  from  the  “  frozen  north  ”  to  the  “  sunny  south,” 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  them  with  the 
initial  number  of  our  new  volume, — a  number  which 
we  intend  shall  be  at  least  equalled  by  all  the  future 
nos.  of  the  volume,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  make, 
in  every  respect,  superior  to  any  we  have  heretofore 
issued;  and  which  we  doubt  not,  will  meet  the  full 
anticipations  of  all  who  shall  favor  us  with  their  sub¬ 
scriptions.  We  commence  the  year,  with  new  and 
beautiful  type,  and  with  an  increased  number,  and  a 
better  style  of  engravings;  and  our  engraver,  Mr. 
Forbes,  promises  us  that  the  engravings  for  the  next 
year  shall  not  be  excelled  by  those  of  any  periodical  in 
the  country.  Its  table  of  contents  we  think  also  un¬ 
usually  rich  and  varied,  and  admirably  adapted  to  in¬ 
terest,  to  instruct,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  our 
rural  population ;  and,  take  it  all  in  all, — the  quality  of 
the  paper, — the  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution, — 
the  style  and  number  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  reading  furnished,  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  found  such  as  to  deserve  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  from  all  its  readers,  and  worthy  a  place  in  every 
farmer’s  family.  We  therefore  bespeak  for  it  the  kind 
offices  of  all  our  friends.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
all  subscriptions  are  discontinued  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  that  we  are  dependant  upon  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  those  who  so  kindly  act  as  agents,  for  their  renewal. 
Having  suffered  severely  by  the  late  fire,  by  which  our 
office  was  destroyed,  we  shall  be  particularly  grateful 
for  any  extra  efforts  which  our  friends  may  be  able  to 
make  to  give  The  Cultivator  an  increased  circulation 
the  present  year. 

Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  T.  V.  Tuthill,  Henry  Keeler,  H.  P.  Byram,  A., 
F.  Holbrook,  H.,  Agricola,  A  Farmer’s  Wife,  Wm. 
Todd,  H.  C.  W.,  Darwin  E.  Gardner,  M.  W.  H.,  M. 
B.,  P.  Dubois,  A  Subscriber,  A  Young  Farmer,  O.  W. 
Edson,  H.  S.,  S  B.  Buckley,  A  Plain  Farmer,  J.  R., 
B.,  W.  Halsey. 

We  received,  too  late  for  this  month,  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  communication  from  our  friend  T.  Hart 
Hyatt,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Tangiers,  on  the 
mate,  soil,  productions,  &c.,  of  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
which  we  shall  publish  next  month. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received,  since 
our  last,  as  follows :  Analysis  of  the  Cotton-  Plant  and 
Seed,  with  Suggestions  as  to  Manures,  &c.  By  Thomas 
J.  Summer.  From  Col.  A.  G.  Summer .  — Scientific 
Agriculture,  or  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Botany  and  Meteorology,  applied  to  Practical  Agricul¬ 
ture.  By  M.  M.  Rodgers,  M.  D.  Rochester :  E. 
D arrow.  From  the  Publisher. — Transactions  Penn. 
Hort.  Society. — Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students 
of  Yale  College,  from  Prof.  Norton. 

Plants  and  Fruit  Trees.- — We  failed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  as  we  should  have  done,  in  our  last  no.,  a 
box  of  flowering  plants,  for  our  garden,  from  our  friend 
David  Thomas,  Greatfield ;  and  also  a  package  of 
fruit  trees  of  new  and  rare  kinds,  from  Messrs.  Elwan- 


ger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester. 
They  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 

We  will  endeavor  to  make  room  soon,  for  the 
papers  enclosed  to  us  by  our  friend  J.  P. 

E.  C.  J. — Answers  to  your  inquiries  next  month. 

New  Correspondents. — We  are  happy  in  having  it 
in  our  power,  to  give  the  very  excellent  papers  of 
Agricola,  H.  C.  W.,  and  A  Farmer’s  Wife,  in  this 
number.  We  hope  they  will  favor  us  with  frequent 
contributions  to  our  pages.  Agricola  we  know  prac- 
tices  what  he  teaches — H.  C.  W.  though  unknowm  to 
us,  must,  we  are  confident,  be  a  good  farmer ;  as  to  A 
Farmer’s  Wife,  who  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  best 
plans  we  have  met  with,  for  a  u  working- woman’s  cot¬ 
tage,” — she  undoubtedly  has  11  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,”  with  which  we  should  be  happy  to  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted. 

$f^=>  The  attention  of  all  who  are  disposed  to  aid  in 
procuring  subscribers  to  u  The  Cultivator,”  is  in¬ 
vited  to  the  List  of  Premiums,  given  on  last  page. 
We  hope  there  will  be  a  spirited  competition. 

School  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  Yale  College. 
— We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  school,  which  will  be  found  in  the  present 
number.  This  department  has  been  in  operation  more 
than  a  year,  and  its  success  has  been  greater,  in  all  re¬ 
spects  than  its  most  sanguine  friends  anticipated.  In 
regard  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  general 
management  of  the  school,  we  have  heard  but  one  ex¬ 
pression,  and  that  of  entire  approbation.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  speak  of  the  talents  of  Professor  Nor¬ 
ton,  or  his  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  principles 
of  agriculture ;  his  character  in  these  respects  is  already 
well  known,  and  the  valuable  productions  of  his  pen 
are  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Tile  Machine. — We  are  informed  that  J ohn  Dela- 
field,  Esq.,  Oaklands  Farm,  near  Geneva,  expects 
soon  to  receive  from  England,  one  of  the  most  approved 
tile  machines,  which  will  make  from  8,000  to  10,000 
draining  tiles  per  day. 

{£1pA  pair  of  remarkably  large  yearling  steers, 
twins,  raised  by  Mr.  Hiram  Ackley,  of  Hamilton, 
Madison  county,  lately  passed  through  this  city,  hav¬ 
ing  been  purchased  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Wier,  of  Walpole, 
N.  H.  They  were  calved  24th  of  March,  1847.  We 
did  not  learn  their  weight,  but  we  think  they  are  as 
large  as  any  we  have  ever  seen  of  their  age.  They 
appear  to  be  a  cross  of  the  Durham  and  common  stock, 
are  thrifty,  and  not  large-boned  for  their  size. 

De  Ruyter  Institute. — We  are  informed  that  an 
agricultural  department  has  been  added  to  this  institu¬ 
tion.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gurdon  Evans, 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences, — a  gentlemen  who 
qualified  himself  for  this  station,  under  the  instruction 
of  Prof.  Norton.  It  is  intended  to  afford  farmers  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those 
sciences  connected  with  agriculture.  The  course  for 
farmers  commenced  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  will 
continue  fourteen  weeks.  Each  student  spends  two 
hours  in  each  day  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  the  modes  of  analysing  soils, 
ashes,  &c.  A  course  of  thirty  lectures  is  to  be  given 
during  the  term,  upon  the  relation  of  geology  to  agri¬ 
culture,  to  include  remarks  on  the  rotation  of  crops, 
manures,  draining  lands,  &c.  To  students  who  wish 
become  thorough  agricultural  chemists,  a  complete 
course  will  be  given,  “  beginning  with  a  course  of 
qualitative  examinations,  followed  by  a  series  of  quali¬ 
tative  analyses  of  soils,  ashes,  minerals,  mineral  waters, 
gases,  chemical  substances,”  &c.  Medical  students 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  pharmacy, 
either  before  or  after  attending  lectures,  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  investigation  of 
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medical  substances,  both  analytically  and  synthetically, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  may  pursue  their  studies 
under  able  practitioners  in  the  neighborhood.  From 
what  we  have  learned  of  this  institution,  we  are  fa¬ 
vorably  impressed  with  its  character,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  affords  for  giving  instruction  in  the  branches 
above  mentioned. 

Potato  Rot. — Mr.  P.  Dubois,  of  Tompkins  coun¬ 
ty,  writes  us  that  he  applied  a  dressing  of  lime  to  a 
part  of  his  garden,  and  that  potatoes  planted  on  this 
part  have  not  rotted,  wdiiie  those  on  adjoining  land,  not 
limed,  have  decayed  very  much.  He  thinks  it  was  the 
lime  which  prevented  the  attack  of  the  disease ;  but 
we  have  heard  of  similar  trials  in  many  instances  in 
which  no  such  effect  was  discernable. 

Heavy  oats. — At  the  late  show  at  Saint  Johns, 
New  Brunswick,  three  samples  of  oats  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  weighed  respectively  47  lbs.,  46-|  lbs.  and  44 
lbs.  the  bushel. 

Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Society. — The 
officers  of  this  society  for  1849,  are  Lot  an  Smith, 
President,-  C.  S.  Woodward,  J.  C.  Curtis,  J.  M. 
Foster,  L.  Moore,  G.  G.  DeWitt,  J.  C.  Voorhes, 
D.  Pierce,  Seth  Brown,  A.  Norris,  H.  Mead, 
Platt  Pelton,  Vice-Presidents ;  John  P.  Jones,  Cor. 
Secretary  ;  Jas.  H.  Foster,  Rec.  Secretary;  M.  L. 
Bushnell,  Treasurer. 

Sympathy  between  a  Horse  and  Sheep.- — Many 
persons  have  doubtless  seen  a  portrait  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  race-horse  Dungannon,  accompanied  by  the  figure 
of  a  sheep,  the  latter  having  on  its  side  the  initials, 
D.  O’K.  The  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  pic¬ 
ture:  A  drover  being  on  his  way  with  a  flock  of  sheep 
for  market,  one  of  them  became  lame  and  unable  to 
travel.  The  animal  was  put  into  a  field  where  the 
horse  above-mentioned  was  feeding.  The  sheep  re¬ 
covered,  and  a  singular  attachment  soon  took  place  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  horse.  It  is  stated  that  such  was  the 
affection  of  Dungannon  for  the  sheep,  that,  besides 
sporting  with  it  in  various  ways,  he  would  sometimes 
lift  it  in  his  teeth,  with  great  tenderness,  into  the  rick, 
where  the  groom  deposited  the  fodder.  The  horse 
would,  also,  on  all  occasions,  defend  his  new  friend,  and 
suffered  no  one  to  offer  him  the  least  molestation.  Mr. 
O’Kelly,  the  owner  of  the  horse,  being  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  these  circumstances,  bought  the  sheep  of  the 
farmer,  marked  the  wool  with  his  own  initials,  D.  O’K., 
and  left  the  two  friends  in  peaceable  possession  of  the 
enclosure. 

Cattle  in  the  South. — Dr.  Lee  says,  waiting 
from  Augusta,  Ga.,  “  common  cows  nowhere  give 
more  than  from  one  to  two  quarts  of  milk  at  a  milking. 
At  present  (10th  June,)  cattle  are  poor,  and  many 
have  not  shed  their  coats.  Indeed,  not  one  animal  in 
a  hundred  has  enough  to  eat.  Short  commons  have 
dwarfed  them  down  to  about  one-third  the  size  of  nor¬ 
thern  cattle.” 

Climate  on  Corn. — Isaac  Flower,  of  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  speaking  of  the  gradual  change  in  varieties  of 
northern  corn  when  removed  south,  says,  C{  From  six¬ 
teen  years  acquaintance  and  cultivation,  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  the  white  flint  variety  seems  to  bear  no 
similarity  to  what  it  was  sixteen  years  ago ;  it  was 
then  an  eight-rowed  flint  corn ;  it  is  nowr  some  sixteen 
to  twenty  rows  gourd-seed.” 

Corn — Thick  and  Thin  Planting.— -We  have  long 
been  satisfied  that  the  more  evenly  the  crop  is  distribut¬ 
ed  over  the  ground,  the  greater  the  product.  One  of 
the  heaviest  crops  ever  raised,  consisted  of  a  single 
stalk  to  every  square  foot.  Hence  drills  are  better 
than  hills,  both  being  equally  well  managed — and  small 
and  frequent  hills,  better  than  large  remote  ones.  S. 
H.  Reed  of  Bergen,  Genesee  Co.  planted  an  acre 
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with  hills,  3  feet  4  inches  by  a  foot  and  a  half.  Another 
acre  was  planted  3  feet  by  3  feet  4  inches — 4  stalks  to 
a  hill  in  both  cases.  Both  were  hoed  twice,  and  dres¬ 
sed  with  the  cultivator  four  times.  The  product  of  the 
close  acre  was  90  bushels  of  shelled  corn ;  the  other,  only 
45  bushels.  In  many  instances  which  have  come  under 
our  observation,  corn  planted  in  drills  has  usually  yield¬ 
ed  one  half  more  than  in  hills,  both  receiving  judicious 
and  equally  good  treatment. 

Deep  and  Shallow  Planting.— C.  L.  Shepherd, 
of  Illinois,  planted  his  corn-field  shallow,  or  about  an 
inch  deep,  except  eight  rows  through  the  middle, 
which  was  planted  two  or  three  inches  deep.  The 
shallow  corn  came  up  first,  and  kept  the  lead  during 
the  whole  season.  The  difference  was  discernable  as 
far  as  the  corn  could  be  seen. 

Parsnips  for  Hogs. — Parsnips  appear  to  be  nearly 
the  only  root,  good  for  swine  in  an  uncooked  state. 
Turn  a  herd  of  swine  into  a  field  containing  field  beets, 
ruta  bagas,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  and  t->  uuestion 
will  very  soon  be  settled  which  they  like  best  ant.  which 
consequently  is  best  for  them,  the  parsnips  being  wholly 
devoured  before  the  others  are  touched. 

Chestnuts  have  been  planted  near  Chicago, 
according  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  grown  from  seed 
in  eight  years,  from  1.5  to  20  feet  high,  and  already 
bearing  considerable  crops. 

Good  Rule. — The  Editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer , 
says  he  was  taught  when  a  boy  to  refrain  from 
grumbling  at  two  things.  The  one,  is  that  which  he 
cannot  help — -and  the  other,  that  which  he  can  help. 

Salt  for  Cattle. — A  correspondent  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Journal  thinks  salt  of  little  use  for  cattle.  He 
has  conversed  with  stock  raisers,  and  none  have  fur¬ 
nished  him  proof  that  it  is  of  value.  He  salted  a  part 
of  his  stock  regularly  once  a  week,  and  withheld  it 
for  months  from  another  portion,  and  was  unable  to 
discover  any  difference. 

Improvement. — The  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
says  lie  has  seen  a  girl  in  a  cotton  mill,  tend  six  powTer 
looms,  weaving  1260  yards.in  a  week,  foi  which  she  was 
paid  jive  dollars.  In  India,  where  abor-saving  machin¬ 
ery  is  not  introduced,  a  woman  must  labor  20  weeks  to 
produce  an  equal  amount  of  goods,  and  will  receive  4 
cents  a  day,  or  24  a  week,  for  her  services. 

Inconsistency. — Dr.  Lee  asks  the  following  very 
pointed  question,  wdiich  contains  matter  for  a  great  deal 
of  reflection  for  those  who  will  reflect  at  all  ■-  “When 
will  the  cultivators  of  American  soil  instruct  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  to  vote  one  dollar  to  teach 
the  arts  of  peace  and  the  science  of  agriculture  to  the 
young  men  of  the  republic,  wffiere  they  now  vote 
thousands  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  shedding 
human  blood  by  violence,  or  the  science  of  wrar.” 

Elder  Bushes.- — The  Ohio  Cultivator  says  that  the 
best  way  to  exterminate  elder  bushes  and  briars,  is  to 
mow  them  closely  to  the  ground  twTo  or  three  times 
during  the  summer ;  the  roots  will  mostly  die  after  the 
second  year’s  practice  of  this  remedy.”  Nurserymen 
who  have  occasion  to  cut  down  near  the  ground,  stocks 
which  are  grafted,  or  have  been  budded,  have  noticed 
that  when  the  buds  or  grafts  fail  after  the  sprouts 
have  been  rubbed  off,  that  the  stocks  usually  dwindle, 
and  frequently  die.  Cherry  trees  (which  do  not  sprout 
readily,)  are  easily  killed  in  this  w^ay;  peaches,  wTith 
more  difficulty.  No  doubt  a  similar  treatment  would 
destroy  bushes  and  briars  on  the  farm. 

Cheating  the  Worms. — S.  Williams  says  that  a 
farmer  in  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.  finding  the  worms 
destroying  his  newTly  planted  crop  of  corn,  planted 
again  between  the  rowrs.  The  worms  confined  them¬ 
selves,  to  the  first  hills,  and  he  harvested  a  heavy,  full 
and  even  crop. 
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Slitstoers  to  Corrcspontifnto. 


Peat  Ashes.- — In  reply  to  our  correspondent  at 
Smithfield,  Va.,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  peat  or  turf 
ashes,  we  observe,  that  such  ashes  generally  prove 
useful  for  most  crops.  The  peat  is  preferred  by  some 
in  a  charred  state • — or  not  entirely  burnt  to  ashes.  A 
writer  in  the  Scottish  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
describes  the  effect  of  a  mixture  of.  charred  peat  and 
peat  ashes.  A  fire  was  first  kindled,  and  the  peat  piled 
around.  The  fire  was  kept  in  a  smothered  state  in 
order  to  char  the  peat,  but  it  sometimes  broke  out  for 
a  while,  and  made  ashes.  When  the  burning  was 
stopped,  the  mass  was  about  half  charred  peat  and  half 
ashes.  The  mixture  was  used  as  a  dressing  for  ruta 
baga,  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  per  acre,  put  into  the 
drills.  It  was  tried  against  good  stable  manure,  that 
would  cut  like  mould  with  the  spade,  which  was  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  and  put 
into  the  drills  like  the  peat  and  ashes.  Both  lots  were 
treated  alike.  The  peaty  mixture  produced  forty  tons, 
and  the  stable  manure  thirty  tons,  per  acre. 

The  peat  and  ashes,  and  the  stable  manure  were  also 
tried  for  peas,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  as 
for  turneps,  and  the  rows  where  tire  peaty  mixture  was 
used,  yielded  as  much  as  those  treated  with  manure. 

Mr.  Crispell’s  Farming.- — “  A  Subscriber,” 
Frederick,  Md.  The  statement  to  which  you  refer  was 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Crispell’s  account  of  his  farm 
products,  as  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New-York 
State  Ag.  Society.  The  quantity  of  ground  occupied 
by  each  crop,  we  do  not  find  mentioned,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  given  as  the  product  per  acre :  viz.,  corn  70 
bushels ;  oats,  7l|;  rye,  27 ;  wheat,  12,-  potatoes,  120 ; 
hay,  2\  tons.  We  will  endeavor  to  obtain  from  Mr. 
C.  the  information  desired,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
grain  and  provender  consumed  on  the  farm  by  stock. 

Cistern. — H.  S.,  Middlebury,  Vf.  The  plan  you 
propose,  of  drawing  off  the  sediment,  or  impure  water, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  by  means  of  a  pipe  and 
faucett,  is  new  to  us,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  might  answer 
the  purpose.  At  any  rate  it  will  not  cost  much  to  try 
it — the  experiment  will  be  useful,  from  having  ascer¬ 
tained  a  fact . 

Spaying  Cows. — J.  R.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  We  have  no 
practical  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  is 
quite  common  in  England  and  in  some  parts  of  this 
country,  to  spay  heifers  in  order  to  hasten  their  fatten¬ 
ing.  We  have  heard  of  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
operation  has  been  performed  on  milch  cows.  The  ob¬ 
ject  in  this  case  is  to  have  them  continue  in  milk,  in¬ 
definitely,  as  to  time.  If  any  one  can  furnish  any  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject,  either  as  to  the  mode  of  per¬ 
forming  the  operation,  or  its  particular  advantage,  in 
regard  to  cows,  wTe  Should  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

Trench  Plow. — W.  H. ,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  We 
do  not  know  where  this  implement  can  be  had.  Since 
subsoil  plows  were  introduced,  trench  plows  have 
mostly  gone  out  of  use.  They  were  usually  made  very 
strong,  and  without  a  mould  board.  Any  plow  that  is 
strong  and  large  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  trench  plow  by  running  it  deep  enough. 


Mares  for  Breeding. — A  late  English  essay  on 
the  breeding  and  management  of  farm-horses,  recom¬ 
mends  that  mares  for  breeding  should  be  well-shaped 
in  their  different  parts ;  gentle,  but  spirited ;  have  a 
large,  well-formed  carease  •  good  middle ;  strong,  sinewy 
limbs;  not  too  high,  (say  15-§  hands;)  broad,  well- 
formed  chest,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  neck 
not  too  long,  but  well  set  on ;  ears  erect ;  free  from 
natural  blemishes  of  any  kind ;  one  color  is  to  be  pre¬ 


ferred,  with  good  action  in  all  paces ;  head  will  eleva¬ 
ted,  which  generally  indicates  spirit ;  and  not  too  much 
hair  on  the  legs.  The  proper  age  for  breeding  is  nei¬ 
ther  too  young  nor  too  old— (say  from  five  to  fifteen,) 
which  will  impart  vigor  to  the  offspring. 

Use  of  Roses. — A  correspondent  of  a  western  paper, 
asks  whether  mankind  would  be  most  benefit! ed  by  an 
acre  of  roses  or  an  acre  of  potatoes  ? 

To  which  the  editor  replies  by  asking  another  ques¬ 
tion,— which  is  the  most  useful,  the  plow,  or  the 
razor? 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

New-York,  December  14,  1848. 

FLOUR — Genesee,  per  Lbl.,  $5.50a$5  62|— Fancy  brands  $5.75 
a$6.25. 

GRAIN — Wheat,  Genesee,  per  bush.  $1.20— -Corn  58a62c — Rye 
62  c. — Barley,  64a65c. — Oats,  32«3Gc 
BUT  TER — Best,  per  lb  ,  19a21c. — Western  dairy,  15al8c. 
CHEESE — per  lb.,  6hz7|c. 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $9  75  a  $11— Prime,  $5.75a$6. 

PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $1 2 50a$12.62— Prime,  $9  37^— Dressed 
Hogs,  per  lb.,  5£a5|cts. 

LARD— per  lb.,  7£  c 
HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb  ,  6£a9c. 

HEMP— American  dew-rotted,  per  ton,  $155a$160. 

TOBACCO — per  lb.,  Kentucky,  3£a6c. 

COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  5|a6|— New  Orleans  and 


Alabama,  5§a7$C. 

WOOL— Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  washed,  per  lb., . 35a41c. 

American  full-blood  fleeces;. . 3Ia33 

“  half-blood, . 26a27 

“  one- fourth  blood  and  common, .  23a25 


D Zr*  The  news  by  the  last  steamer  had  the  effect  to  cheek  opera¬ 
tions  in  flour  and  corn.  The  demand  for  flour  is  chiefly  for  the 
Eastern  trade,  for  which  there  is  moderate  inquiry. 


Annual  Meeting  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Society. 
rpHE  Annual  Meeting  of  theN.  Y.  S.  A.  Society,  will  be  held  at 
-L  Albany  on  the  3d  Wednesday,  (17th)  of  January,  1849. 

Premiums  will  be  awarded  on  Grain  and  Root  crops,  Bulter, 
Cheese,  Fruits,  &c.  Statements  should  be  furnished  the  Secretary 
early  in  January  It  is  desired  that  there  should  be  a  full  represen¬ 
tation  from  the  county  Societies,  as  well  as  of  the  friends  of  Agri¬ 
culture  generally. 

A  Pomological  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  growers  of  fruit  are  respectfully  requested  to  forward  spe¬ 
cimens  to  the  Secretary,  as  early,  if  practicable,  as  the  15th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary.  B  P.  JOHNSON, 

Nov  1,  1848 — 2t.  Secretary. 


Mobile  Seed  Store. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Manufacturers1  Agents,  for  the  sale 
of  Plows,  Straw  Cutlers,  Corn  Shellers,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Seed  Planters,  Water  Rams ,  §c.,  Sfc. 

THE  undersigned  have  been  for  many  years  devoted  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Agricultural.  Horticultural,  and  other  scientific 
pursuits,  for  which  a  taste  is  advancing  in  this  State  rapidly,  and  be¬ 
yond  any  other  period  of  its  existence ;  and.  aware  of  the  want  of 
an  Agent  located  in  Mobile,  in  whose  judgment  in  such  affairs  the 
citizens  of  this  and  the  adjoining  State  and  the  proprietors  can  have 
confidence,  and  who  would  take  a  direct  and  personal  interest  in 
furthering  the  introduction  of  approved  Agricultural  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  implements,  tools  and  machinery,  we  are  induced  to  open  an 
Agency  in  this  city,  devoted  to  these  branches  alone.  From  our 
knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  with  the  Planters  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  greater  inducements  and  facili¬ 
ties  to  Patentees  and  inventors  for  the  sale  of  their  articles,  than  can 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  We  will  open  an  exclusive 
AGRICULTURAL  AGENCY  WAREHOUSE  IN  MOBILE, 

SUITED  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER. 

Inventors  and  Patentees  are  invited  to  a  correspondence  (post 
paid,)  relating  to  Plows,  Harrows,  Rollers,  Cultivators,  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers,  Grain  and  Rice  Threshers,  Hulling  Machines,  Fanning  Mills, 
Cotton  Gins,  and  all  other  articles  useful  to  Planters  and  Agricul¬ 
turists. 

We  will  act  as  Agents  for  responsible  Nurserymen  and  Horticul¬ 
turists,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  will  give  prompt  attention  to  tho 
receiving  and  forwarding  goods  to  the  interior  of  the  State  free  of 
charge. 

We  will  make  prompt  returns  of  all  business  confided  to  us. 
fr?-  Agricultural  Works  received  on  commission. 

Mobile,  Sept.  1848.  S.  B.  NORTH  Sc  CO. 

Refer  to:— Hon.  John  Gayle,,  Member  of  Congress ;  Messrs. 
Stewart  &  Eaton,  Esqs. ;  Campbell  &  Chandler,  Esqs. ;  J.  G. 
Lyon,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Marshal ;  Messrs.  LeBaron  &  Son  ;  J.  C. 
Hodges,  Esq. ;  Collier  H.  Minge,  Esq. ;  Messrs.  L.  Merchant 
&  Co. ;  J.  H-  Rivers  &  Co. ;  Robert  Desiia  &  Co. ;  David  Stod- 
der,  Esq.;  Luther  Tucker,  Esq.,  publisher  “  Cultivator  ”  and 
u  Horticulturist,”  Aibanv;  A.  B.  Ai.len,  Esq.,  Editor  “American 
Agriculturist,”  New-York ;  Wm  H.  Starr,  Esq.,  Editor  “Farmer 
and  Mechanic,”  New  York. 

Nov.  1.— 3teom. 
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New* York  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

BY  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Nos.  189  &  191  Water  Street ,  New  York. 

THE  Implements  kept,  embrace  upwards  of  FIFTY  different 
kinds  of  Plows,  a  great  variety  of  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Rol¬ 
lers,  Seed  Sowers,  Horse  Powers,  Grain  Cradles,  Threshing-  and 
Fanning  Machines,  Mills,  Hay  Cutters,  Corn  Shelters,  Shovels, 
Spades,  Hoes,  Scythes,  Rakes,  Wagons,  Wheels,  Carts,  Wheel¬ 
barrows,  Pumps,  Rice  Threshers  and  Hullers,  Road  Scrapers,  Ax¬ 
es,  Chains,  &c.,  &c.  These  implements  are  mostly  made  up  from 
new  and  highly  improved  patterns,  and  are  warranted  to  be  of 
the  best  materials,  and  put  together  in  the  strongest  maimer,  and  of 
a  superior  finish. 

Horticultural  Tools — A  complete  assortment. 

Castings,  Skeleton  Plows,  Harrow  Teeth,  and  Iron  work  of  all 
kinds  done  to  order  in  the  cheapest  and  best  manner. 

Steayn  Engines,  Sugar  Boilers,  Sugar  Mills,  Saw  Mills,  Kettles, 
Cauldrons,  &c.,  for  Plantations. 

Wire  Cloth  and  Sieves — Different  kinds  and  sizes  kept  constantly 
on  hand. 

Seeds  for  the  Field  and  Garden — Such  as  Improved  Winter  and 
Spring  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Corn,  Beans,  Peas,  Turnip,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Beet,  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Clover,  and  Grass  Seeds,  improved  va¬ 
rieties  of  Potatoes,  &c  ,  &c.  These  are  warranted  fresh  and  su¬ 
perior  of  their  kind. 

Fertilizers—  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Lime,  Plaster  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  Bone  Dust,  See.,  Sc c 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs — Orders  taken  for  these, 
and  executed  from  a  choice  of  the  best  Nurseries,  Gardens,  and  Con¬ 
servatories  in  the  United  States. 

Horses  Cattle,  Sheep ,  and  Swine — Orders  received  for  stock  of  all 
kinds,  to  be  executed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  shipped  in  the  most 
careful  manner. 

Agricultural  Books — A  general  and  varied  assortment  of  these  for 
sale. 

Produce  on  Consignment— All  kinds  of  Agricultural  Produce  will 
be  received  for  sale  on  consignment. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  above  Implements,  Seeds,  &c.,  of  100  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated  with  plates,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  when 
requested,  postpaid. 

Subscriptions  to  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  received. 
Price  $1  per  year,  for  12  numbers,  of  32  pages  each,  royal  octavo, 
numerously  illustrated  and  descriptive  of  the  latest'improvements 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  agriculture.  Seven  volumes  now 
printed,  and  handsomely  bound,  at  $1.25  each.  Jan.  1,  1848 — It 


THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND 

Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste 


EDITED  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING, 

Author  of  “  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,”  “  Landscape 
Gardening .”  “  Cottage  Residences ,”  \‘c.,  fyc. 

THIS  work  is  published  by  the  proprietor  of  “The  Cultivator,” 
at  his  office  in  Albany,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be  sent.  Two 
volumes  are  completed,  and  the  third  is  now  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion.  The  numbers  are  issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
each  containing  48  pages,  and  embellished  with  an  engraved  fron¬ 
tispiece,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  of  Rural  Cotta¬ 
ges  and  Villas,  Farm-Houses,  Gates,  Lodges,  Ice-Houses,  Vineries, 
Fruits,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants,  &c  ,  Sec. 

Terms. — Three  Dollars  per  year — Two  copies  for  Five  Dollars. 
KT*  Subscribers  may  commence  with  the  volume  in  July,  or 
with  the  January  number.  The  back  Vols.  and  back  Nos.  can  be 
furnished. 

Agents  for  “  The  Cultivator,”  will  do  us  a  favor  by  acting  al¬ 
so  as  Agents  for  “  The  Horticulturist,”  a  work  designed  to 
promote  rural  taste  andrural  art,  not  only  in  the  orchard  and  the 
garden,  but  in  all  that  gives  character  and  pleasure  to  a  country  re¬ 
sidence.  LUTHER  TUCKER. 

Albany,  January,  1849. 


Stevens9  Spiral  Hay  and  Straw  Cutters. 

THE  subscriber  wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  upon  Hay  cutters,  of  the 
committee  on  New  Inventions,  Machinery,  Optical  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Apparatus,  Edge  Tools,  &c.  &c.  of  the  Worcester  County  Me¬ 
chanics’  Association,  at  their  first  exhibition  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sept.  26th,  27th,  28tb,  29th,  30lh,  1848.  This  committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  five  residents  of  Worcester  county,  each  and  every  one 
being  practical  mechanics ,  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  machi¬ 
nery  of  the  highest  character,  and  known  as  such  throughout  the 
country — and  all  personally  acquainted  with  the  several  makers  of 
Cylinder  Hay  Cutters,  as  also  the  several  kinds  of  machines  made 
by  them. 

They  say  O5*  “  That  all  articles  reported  upon  by  them  have  un¬ 
dergone  full  scrutiny,  and  in  every  case  where  practicable,  have 
subjected  the  claims  of  merit  to  severe  tests.” 

t(  Instructions  having  been  received  by  the  committee,  authorising 
them  to  act  upon  any  subject  involving  questions  of  mechanical 
merit — such  action  not  to  interfere  with  the  awards  of  other  com¬ 
mittees.”  Upon  an  application  being  made  to  them  for  a  mechan¬ 
ical  analysis  of  the  action  of  spiral  and  straight  lines  as  cutting  ed¬ 
ges  on  the  surfaces  of  cylinders,  the  “  committee  deemed  it  a  proper 
subject  for  their  action,” — and  in  their  report  they  say  : — 

“  A  true  radial  spiral,  of  whatever  pitch  or  angle,  has  its  plane 
at  all  times  perpendicular  to  the  axis  around  which  it  winds ;  and 
at  all  points  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  cylindrical  surface  of 
whatever  diameter,  it  will  point  directly  to,  and  the  pressure  will  he 
in  perpendicular  lines  to  the  cylinder’s  axis.  If  then  any  object 
passes  between  the  points  of  contact,  it  will  be  severed  by  direct 
pressure— and  such  is  the  action  of  spiral  blades  or  knives  now  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

“  When  straight  lines  are  carried  diagonally  across  the  surface 
of  a  cylinder  in  the  form  of  a  cutting  edge,  (or  any  other)  the  plane 
of  ihe  edge  can  at  no  time  or  place  form  a  radial  or  perpendicular 
line  with  the  axis ;  and  consequently  the  pressure  at  the  points  of 
contact  is  not  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  axis  and  plane  of  tbs 
edge,  but  either  in  advance  or  rear  of  both  cylinders ;  and  such  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  cylinder,  with  straight  knives  or  blades  now 
under  consideration.” 

“First.  The  strain  upon  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  oblique  to  its  ro¬ 
tating  action— the  most  dangerous  that  it  can  possibly  sustain— being 
precisely  that  of  a  pair  of  shears  with  a  loose  joint.” 

“  Second.  A  loss  of  power  ;  for  whatever  angle  the  plane  of  the 
cutting  edge  makes  with  the  perpendicular  of  the  cylinder’s  axis, 
the  measurement  of  the  base  of  such  angle  must  be  deducted  from 
the  leverage  working  the  cylinders.” 

“We  therefore  unanimously  consider  that  the  Radial  Spiral  knives 
require  less  power  and  are  less  subject  to  breakage,  and  also,  much 
less  difficult  to  keep  in  repair  than  the  straight  diagonal  knives,  which 
last  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  at  Variance  with  all 
true  mechanical  economy.”  Q 

STEVENS'  SPIRAL  HAY  CUTTER  being  constructed  pre¬ 
cisely  upon  the  above  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  of  all  spiral  cutters  in  use,  and  as  simple  as  any  kind  with  straight 
diagonal  knives — and  having  a  newly  invented  and  patented  sub¬ 
stance  superior  to  dry  hide  for  the  roller,  upon  which  the  knives  act, 
it  is  in  all  respects  as  good,  if  not  the  best  machine,  for  the  purpose, 
in  use — and  at  the  same  time,  the  prices  of  machines  of  equal  size, 
average  considerably  lower  than  any  other  kind,  with  either  spiral 
or  straight  knives. 

They  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  at  wholesale  and  retail,  at  ma¬ 
nufacturer’s  prices — and  all  warranted — at  the  Albany  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  by  H.  L.  EMERY. 

N.  B.  If  reports  of  committees  are  to  be  considered,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  be  guided  thereby,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  proper 
persons  are  selected  as  judges.  Such  as  have  both  practical  talent, 
and  time  to  bestow  in  making  their  examinations  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  such  men  as  are  known  and  have  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
But  such  is  the  hurry,  bustle,  little  time  appropriated,  and  most  fre¬ 
quently  the  poor  selection  of  judges,  that  the  reports  at  our  State 
and  County  Fairs,  exert  comparatively  a  small  influence  for  im¬ 
provement,  particularly  on  agricultural  machinery,  to  what  is  in 
their  power,  under  a  more  practical  and  efficient  organization  of 
their  committees.  Jan.  1 — It. 
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School  of  Applied.  Chemistry, 

Attached  to  the  “  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Artsff  in 
Yale  College. 

B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  the  kindred  Scien¬ 
ces  applied  to  the  Arts. 

J.  P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

THE  Instructors  in  this  department  have  opened  a  commodious 
laboratory  on  the  College  grounds,  where  they  are  now  prepa¬ 
red  to  receive  pupils  in  special  and  general  chemistry.  The  system 
pursued  with  those  who  design  to  become  chemists  or  to  study  the 
science  extensively,  is  thorough  and  complete.  Such  studies  al¬ 
ways  commence  with  an  extended  course  of  qualitative  examination 
of  unknown  substances — and  in  due  time  pass  through  a  series  of 
varied  quantitative  determinations.  To  those  who  wish  to  follow 
special  investigations  connected  either  with  the  arts,  agriculture  or 
pure  science,  every  facility  will  be  afforded,  both  in  organic  and 
inorganic  analysis. 

Prof.  B.  Silliman,  .Tr.,  will  instruct  particularly  in  general  ele¬ 
mentary  and  analytical  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy,  with 
special  reference  to  their  application  to  the  useful  arts.  He  will  al¬ 
so  give,  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy,  conti¬ 
nued  through  the  summer  term.  During  the  fall  and  earlier  part 
of  the  winter,  he  will  also  carry  a  class  through  a  course  of  elemen¬ 
tary  Chemistry,  in  elucidation  of  the  regular  course  on  this  subject 
in  the  Academical  department. 

The  instruction  in  the  professorship  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  is 
intended  to  unite,  as  much  as  possible,  practical  views  with  theory; 
to  give  the  untaught  farmer  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  so  much  of  science  as  shall  enable  him  to  reason  upon  his  dai¬ 
ly  pursuits,  and  to  understand  the  great  principles  upon  which  good 
cultivation  must  depend,  presented  in  so  plain  a  form  as  to  be  within 
the  comprehension  of  all.  Few  chemical  terms  will  be  employed 
in  the  lectures,  and  those  only  of  the  simple  explanations ;  they  will 
thus  be  understood  by  those  who  have  never  devoted  any  attention 
to  the  subject.  A  regular  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  in 
the  winter  of  each  year,  commencing  in  January  and  continuing 
about  two  months,  there  being  four  lectures  in  each  week.  The 
subjects  of  the  course  will  be — the  composition  and  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  plant,  and  the  animal — theories  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  of 
feeding— inodes  of  draining — the  different  kinds  of  manures — their 
value  andjiow  beneficial,  the  improvement  of  waste  lands,  &c.,  &c. 
Texl-bootcs  will  be  .indicated  for  study  during  leisure  hours. 

In  connection  with  the  lectures  will  be  a  short  course  of  elemen¬ 
tary  Chemistry,  for  such  as  wish  to  study  somewhat  more  of  Che¬ 
mistry  than  is  given  in  the  course,  and  to  qualify  themselves  for  ma¬ 
king  ordinary  testings  and  qualitative  examinations  of  so's,  ma¬ 
nures,  &c  ;  this  course  will  occupy  two  hours  of  five  days  m  each 
week  during  two  months. 

The  fee  for  the  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  will  be  $10. 
That  for  the  Elementary  Chemical  Course,  including  apparatus  and 
re-agents,  will  be  $25. 

Students  in  Analytical  Chemistry  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  la¬ 
boratory  during  the  whole  day;  glass  will  be  furnished  (with  char¬ 
ges  for  breakage,)  also  the  ordinary  re-agents  and  balances  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  require  them.  There 
will  be  frequent  recitations,  and  the  students  will  receive  the  con¬ 
stant  attention  of  one  or  both  of  the  professors.  The  fee  for  this 
class  will  be  $20  per  month. 

The  vacations  will  correspond  with  those  in  the  Academical  de¬ 
partments,  viz  : — six  weeks  from  the  third  Wednesday  of  August; 
two  weeks  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  ;  and  four  weeks 
from  the  third  Wednesday  in  April  of  each  year.  Sessions  begin 
with  the  close  of  each  vacation,  and  are  in  length  respectively,  14 — 
14  and  12  weeks. 

Students  in  this  school  will  enjoy  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  extended  means  of  the  institution  in  Libraries,  Instruments 
and  Collections.  The  Mineralogical  and  Geological  collection  is 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  there  are  smal¬ 
ler  collections  in  the  possession  of  the  Professors.  Those  who  de¬ 
sire  it  can  have  access  to  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Senior,  and  to  the  lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  by  Prof.  D.  Olmstead. 

Instruction  is  also  accessible  in  higher  Mathematics,  in  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  the  use  of  instruments,  in  Philology,  History,  Oriental 
Languages,  and  Belles  Lettres. 

The  department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts  in  Yale  College,  of 
which  the  School  of  Applied  Chemistry  is  a  part,  has  been  organi¬ 
zed  with  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  follow 
the  studies  embraced  under  it  further  than  they  are  pursued  in  a 
collegiate  course.  Those  who  desire  further  information  on  this 
subject,  are  referred  to  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  institution  for 
1847,  ’48. 

A  college  education  is  not  however  required  of  those  who  become 
students  under  this  department. 

The  Professors  are  always  accessible  to  those  who  wish  to  con¬ 
sult  them  on  matters  relating  to  their  several  departments;  and  will 
undertake  such  analyses  as  may  be  entrusted  to  them.  Letters  of 
inquiry  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Analytical  Laboratory ,  Yale  College ,  New-Uaven ,  Jan.  1,  >849. — It. 
South  Down  Sheep. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  several  very  superior  South  down 
Rams  and  Ewes,  (from  lambs  to  4  years  old.)  some  of  which 
are  imporled  animals. 

Great  care  has  been  taken,  and  no  expense  spared,  to  raise  up 
this  stock  to  a  high  standard  He  has  lately  added  to  his  former 
stock,  several  fine  auimals,  many  of  which  were  selected  personal¬ 
ly  by  their  former  owner,  from  some  of  the  most  noted  flocks  in 
England.  Applications  may  be  made  either  personally  or  by  letter, 
addressed  to  [Oct.  4tJ  J  McD.  McINTYRE,  Albany. 


To  Nurserymen,  Orchardists,  and  Planters. 

HP  HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  Nurseries,  Plymouth.  Mass., 
-1  Pear,  Quince,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  and  Dwarf  Apple,  (Para¬ 
dise)  stocks,  suitable  for  budding  next  August,  or  for  spring  graft¬ 
ing.  Also,  the  following  ornamental  tree  stocks,  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  and  stout,  viz  :  Mountain  Ash,  Oak,  Hawthorn,  Elm, 
Spanish  Chestnut,  Horse  Chestnut,  Birch,  Beech,  Ash,  Norway 
Maple,  Sweet  Brier,  Larch,  Scotch  fir,  (2  ft.)  Silver  fir,  (1ft.)  Spruce 
fir,  (1ft  )  Norway  fir,  (1ft.)  Arbor  Vitae,  (15  in.) 

Also,  20  of  the  finest  sorts  of  PEARS,  standard  and  dwarfs. 
Priced  lists  sent  to  post  paid  applicants. 

Oct.  1— 5t  B.  M.  WATSON. 


Large  Stoves. 

THE  subscribers  are  making  the  largest  and  best  stoves  in  mar¬ 
ket  for  Dairymen,  Planters,  and  Hotel  keepers— to  which  the 
attention  is  invited.  JAGGER,  TREADWELL  &  PERRY, 
Eagle  Foundry,  No.  110  Beaver  st.,  Albany. 
Oct.  1,  1848— 4 1. _ 

Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

Corner  of  Washington  and  Exchange  Streets ,  Buffalo ,  N ■  Y. 

WE  have  opened  an  establishment  of  the  above  kind  in  this 
city,  and  shall  keep  constantly  on  hand,  both  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assortments  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  in  the  Union  ;  and  shall  offer  nothing  for  sale,  that  we  do 
uot  previously  test  upon  the  farm.  Our  seeds  are  imported  from  one 
of  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Europe.  Clover  and  grass  seed  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  to  Eastern  dealers  on  the  most  liberal 
terms. 

Manufacturers  of  farming  implements  are  requested  to  send  us  at 
least  a  sample.  T.  C.  PETERS  &  BRO. 

Buffalo,  Dec  1 — 6t. 

Grant’s  Patent  Fan-Mills. 


IT.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Junction,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  con 
.  tinue  to  manufacture  these  celebrated  mills.  They  have  been 
awarded  five  first  premiums  at  the  New- York  State  Fairs  and  the 
Fairs  of  other  States,  and  in  no  instance  has  any  other  mill  of  the 
kind  received  a  premium  over  them.  The  manufacturers  feel  con¬ 
fident,  therefore,  in  offering  these  mills  to  the  public,  that  they  are 
the  best  in  use.  During  the  last  year  they  were  introduced  into 
England,  by  Mr.  Slocum,  of  Syracuse  They  were  very  favorably 
noticed  by  the  English  papers ;  and  from  a  communication  of  Mr. 
S.’s,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New-York  State  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety  for  1847,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  tried  by  several  large 
farmers,  and  highly  approved.  One  farmer,  it  is  staled,  set  aside 
an  almost  new  winnowing  machine,  for  which  he  paid  £18,  ($90) 
and  used  Grant’s  for  cleaning  a  crop  of  300  qrs  (2,700  bushels)  of 
wheat,  and  several  hundred  bushels  of  mustard  seed.  We  have 
lately  made  some  valuable  improvements  in  the  article,  though  the 
price  remains  as  before.  Our  agents  are  H.  L.  Emery,  Albany; 
G  S.  &  F.  A-  Willis,  Pittsfield,  Mass  ;  Parsons  &  Dickinson, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  John  Mayher  &  Co,  195  Front  Street,  New 
York;  Benj.  Myers,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  S  &  E.  Hasbrook,  Stone 
Ridge,  N.  Y. ;  James  S.  Browne,  Newburgh.  N.  Y.;  H.  Warren, 
Troy;  Hugh  Van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook;  S.  &  M.  Peckham,  Utica  ; 
E.  Whitman,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md  ;  Fitzhugh  Coyle,  Washington, 
D.  C  ;  Denison  &  Webster,  Savannah,  Geo.  Address  I  T.  GRANT 
&  Co.,  Junction,  P.  O.,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  all 
orders  will  receive  prompt  attention  Sept.  1. — 6t. 


John  Mayher  &  Co. 

United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse ,  195  Front ,  one  door  south  of 
Fulton  Street,  New- York  City , 

WHERE  they  have  for  sale  over  200  different  patterns  and  sizes 
of  Plows,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  soil,  together  with  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Implements  ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
will  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment.  Purchasers  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  their 
stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  the  plows  advertised 
will  be  found  J  Mayher  &  Co ’s  celebrated  and  unequalled  First 
Premium  Eagle  D  Plow,  without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  plow 
to  be  had  in  the  United  States. 

N.  B.  Castings  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1848. — tf. 

Agricultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultivator. 
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FARMERS,  READ  THIS  ! 


HOLDEN’S  DOLLAR  MAGAZINE ! 

LARGEST!  CHEAPEST!!  BEST!!! 

W€>0!»  M^MATIIGS  EACH  MONTH!! 
768  PAGES  IN  THE  VOLUME!!! 

VOLUME  III  COMMENCES  JANUARY  1,  1849. 


THIS  unrivalled  Family  Magazine,  universally  acknowledged 
by  the  Press  as  the  best  American  Periodical  published,  offers,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  3d  volume,  unusual  inducements  to 
subscribers.  Its  features  hereafter  will  be  entirely  American ,  inclu¬ 
ding 

AMERICAN  VIEWS, 

AMERICAN  PORTRAITS, 

AMERICAN  TALES, 

AMERICAN  SKETCHES. 

A  series  of  engravings  from  the  Paintings  of  our  best  artists,  in¬ 
cluding  Cole,  Gignoux,  Durand,  Edmonds,  and  others,  is  in  vigorous 
preparation,  and  the  facile  pencil  of  the  inimitable 
DA RLE Y 

is  now  actively  engaged  in  enriching  Holden  with  his 

Portraits  ot  the  Public  Men  of  America. 

The  Portraits  of  distinguished  American  Divines 
will  be  continued  in  every  number  as  heretofore,  with  life-like 
sketches  of  their  lives  and  ministry.  Each  number  will  be  filled 
with 

TALES, 

POEMS , 

ESSAYS, 

REVIEWS, 

SKETCHES, 

TRANSLATIONS, 

TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH, 

and  will  embrace  everything  Amusing ,  Instructive  and  Readable , 
now  in  progress  in  the  world. 

As  a  Family  Magazine,  tire  Editor  is  confident  that  no  rivalry  can 
affect,  or  opposition  lessen  its  value  and  worth,  and  he  offers  it  to 
the  world  as,  in  tone,  character,  literary  merit  and  illusU'ative 
beauty, 

Tlae  Model  Magas  late 

OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY!!!! 

No  family  in  the  land  can  afford  to  be  without  Holden  in  its  circle  ; 
for  when  such  a  periodical  can  be  obtained  one  year  for  the  trifle  of 

ONE  DOLLAR, 

who  will  not  wish  to  subscribe  ? 

The  great  feature  of  Holden  is,  that  while  being  peculiarly  Amer¬ 
ican  in  sentiment  and  feeling,  it  gathers  and  embodies  all  the  beauties 
of  the  Fiench,  English  and  American  Periodicals ,  while  discarding 
their  follies  and  vices.  A  combination  of  the  Encyclopedia ,  the  Ga¬ 
zetteer, the  Quarterly  Review.and  the  Weekly  Newspaper,  it  is  yet  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  from  all ,  but  possessing  enough  of  their  various 
qualifications  to  commend  itself  to  every  reader. 

See  what  the  Press  says  of  Holden  : 

*  *  u  The  Editor’s  table  is  very  rich  and  amusing — in  some 
respects  equal  to  that  of  the  Knickerbocker.”— N  Y.  Evangelist. 

[Cr“  Holden’s  Dollar  Magazine  for  September  is  an  excellent 
number.  The  literary  contents  are  varied  and  interesting ;  the 
sketches  of  living  American  Poets  and  Divines  cannot  fail  of  giving 
the  work  a  very  popular  character.  The  Editor’s  table  is  lively 
and  piquant,  and  the  book  nolices  copious  and  candid.  We  un¬ 
derstand  the  circulation  of  this  magazine  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Horace  Greeley,  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
Holden’s  Dollar  Magazine. — The  September  number  of  this 
work  has  been  received,  and  to  simply  say  that  it  is  a  valuable  pub¬ 
lication,  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  its  merits.  It  is  the  best  of 
Magazines,  and  must  soon  assume  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  press  — Democrat ,  Bloomsbury,  N.  Y. 

Holden’s  Dollar  Magazine. — The  August  No.  of  this  sterling 
journal  is  now  upon  our  table.  In  glancing  over  its  contents  we 
are  forcibly  struck  at  the  superior  arrangement  of  everything  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  Literature  and  Art.  The' articles  are  all  of  a  high  or¬ 
der,  far  surpassing  anything  that  appears  in  “  Graham’s,”  or  “Go- 
dey’s  Lady’s  Book.”  The  typography  of  the  number  before  us,  is 
most  excellent,  vicing  in  whiteness  of  paper  and  clearness  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  type,  with  any  similar  work  published  in  the  United 
States. —  Republican ,  Jackson ,  Tenn. 

Holden’s  Dollar  Magazine  is  the  most  interesting  production 
of  popular  literature  that  we  know.  The  price,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  is  but  one  dollar  a  year,  and  we  recommend  everybody  to 
subscribe  for  it — Advertiser ,  Lowell ,  Mass. 

"  We  believe  there  is  no  other  periodical  published  in  America 
that  contains  so  much  choice  rending  matter,  and  such  excellent 
engravings,  for  so  little  money.”— Star,  Houston ,  Texas. 

Over  three  thousand  five  hundred  similar  notices  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  but  these  must  suffice. 

The  object  of  the  Editor  has  been  to  give  a  Three  Dollar  Maga¬ 
zine  for  one  third  price,  and  a  glance  at  Holden’s  will  show  the  re¬ 


sult.  Now,  he  only  asks  the  support  of  the  community,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  will  give  improvements  as  they  are  demanded. 

0 ff*  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  as  those  sending  first  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  first  impressions  of"  the  engravings.  The  Nos.  can  be 
furnished  from  July,  1848,  if  wished  by  subscribers — that  month 
commencing  the  previous  volume. 

TERMS  FOR  1849— (IN  ADVANCE.) 

1  copy, . one  year,  .  $1  00 

5  copies, . .  “  .  4  00 

20  copies, .  c<  .  15  00 

PREMIUM  ! 

Postmasters,  farmers  or  others,  sending  twenty  names  and  fifteen 
dollars,  will  receive  Vol  II.  of  Holden’s  Magazine,  handsomely 
bound  in  muslin  and  gilt  edged ! 

Address,  (post  paid,) 

CHARLES  W.  HOLDEN, 

109  Nassau  Street,  New-Yo?k. 

P.  S.  Editors  copying  the  above  prospectus  and  this  notice,  and 
noticing  the  Magazine  editorially,  will  be  entitled  to  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  Holden’s  Magazine  handsomely  bound  in  muslin  and  gilt 
edged,  and  in  addition  a  splendid  full  length  Engraving,  on  tinted 
paper,  of  Horace  Greeley,  E.ditor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
drawn  from  life  by  Wallin,  and  engraved  by  Richardson.  The  book 
will  be  mailed  to  such  papers  about  the  1 5th  of  January,  when  it 
will  be  ready,  on  the  reception  of  a  paper  containing  the  advertise¬ 
ment  and  notice  marked.  Editors  copying  this  and  noticing  monthly , 
will  also  receive  the  Magazine  each  month  for  the  coming  year. 


To  tlie  Families  of  American  Farmers. 

Farmers  !  if  you  wish  a  good,  cheap,  elegant  and  useful  Maga¬ 
zine,  one  which  you  can  admit  into  your  families  as  a  stricly  mo¬ 
ral  work,  one  which  every  female  in  the  land  can  read  without 
fear  of  meeting  anything  to  cause  the  blush  upon  the  cheek;  if  you 
wish  to  introduce  into  the  family  circle  a  work  which  is  not  made 
up  entirely  of  Paris  Fashion  Plates,  and  Fancy  Portraits  and  love- 
stories,  but  rather  a  mixture  of  the  useful  with  the  agreeable,  the 
instructive  with  the  pleasant,  then  throw  aside  the  prospectuses  ot 
three  dollar  magazines,  with  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
their  flimsy  engravings,  many  of  them  reflexes  only  of  second  rate 
English  and  French  pictures,  and  turn  to  the  real  and  substantial 
work  advertised  above.  For  one  dollar,  it  gives  every  month  sixty 
four  pages  of  reading  and  a  number  of  beautiful  wood  engravings, 
and  for  all  charges  but  one  dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription.  Com¬ 
pare  the  January  No.  of  Holden’s  with  any  three  dollar  magazine 
in  the  country,  and  then  see  which  you  pronounce  the  best.  The  for¬ 
mer  (for  January)  contains,  1st,  a  splendid  Engraving  of  Thomas 
Cole’s  Painting  of  Genesee  Falls,  size  of  a  full  page-2d,  a  portrait  o* 
Louis  Blanc,  of  Paris,  drawn  by  Count  D’Orsay,  and  engraved  for 
Holden— 3d,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  William  Turner,  of  New-York,  the 
distinguished  founder  of  the  American  chrono-thermal  system  of 
medicine,  a  splendid  engraving — 4th,  the  Athseneum,  of  Manchester, 
England,  a  fine  picture— 5th,  a  full  length  Portrait  of  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  from  a  daguerreotype  by  A. 
Morand,  drawn  by  the  well  known  Wallin,  and  engraved  in  ex¬ 
quisite  style  by  Richardson,  of  New-York — 6th,  a  Portrait  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Chester  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  well  known  as  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  collegiate  school,  and/Professor  in  various  institutions  in 
the  country — 7th,  illustrated  topics  of  the  month,  containing  an  in¬ 
itial  letter. 

Can  any  three  dollar  Magazine  surpass  the  above  list  of  engra¬ 
vings  ?  What  is  better,  Holden’s  Magazine  will  contain  each 
month,  an  equally  splendid  array  of  engravings.  Among  the  con¬ 
tributors  the  present  month  we  need  only  name  Horace  Greeley, 
Park  Benjamin,  W.  H.  C.  Hosmer,  “  Harry  Franco,”  Augustine 
Duganne,  William  Wallace,  C.  W.  Holden,  and  others  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention.  Are  our  contributors  even  surpassed  by  any 
three  dollar  publication  ? 

Now  what  we  ask  of  Farmers  through  the  country  is  this  :  Let 
your  sons  make  an  effort  among  your  neighbors  to  form  a  club ; 
any  young  man  can  easily  raise  a  list  of  four  names  without  any 
trouble  at  $1  a  year.  If  he  does  so  he  can  secure  a  copy  for  him¬ 
self  without  any  expense,  and  if  he  gets  twenty  names,  he  can  not 
only  have  five  extra  copies,  but  will  receive  the  second  volume  of 
the*  Magazine  splendidly  bound,  according  to  the  offer  in  the  pre¬ 
miums  above. 

Farmers,  is  not  this  proposal  worthy  your  earnest  attention?  If  so, 
forward  your  subscriptions  to  the  subscriber  (the  money  in  advance 
and  post  paid)  whenever  the  list  is  ready.  Be  particular  and  state 
with  what  month  you  wish  to  commence. 

C.  W.  HOLDEN, 

10 9  Nassau  Street,  New-York, 
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Premiums  for  Subscribers  to  The  Cultivator. 


TO  AGENTS,  POSTMASTERS,  &C. 


AS  an  inducement  to  grealer  activity  cn  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  we  are  already  under  so  many  obligations  for  their  an¬ 
nual  efforts  to  procure  subscribers  to  The  Cultivator ,  the  publisher 
offers  the  following  Premiums  for  subscriptions  to  the  volume  for 
1849: 

1.  To  the  one  who  shall  send  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers 
to  The  Cultivator  for  1849,  with  the  pay  in  advance,  at  the  club 
price  of  67  cents  each,  previous  to  the  20th  of  March  next,  the  sum 
of  FIFTY  DOLLARS,  to  be  paid  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Books,  and  to  include  a  complete  set  of  The  Cultivator  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  end  of  1847 — 15  vols.  bound,  at  $18,— and  the 
first  and  second  vols.  of  The  Horticulturist,  bound,  at  $7. 

2.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  number,  the  sum  of 
FORTY  DOLLARS,  in  books,  and  to  include  sets  of  The  Cultiva¬ 
tor  and  The  Horticulturist,  as  above. 

3.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  number,  the  sum  of 
THIRTY  DOLLARS,  in  books,  and  to  include  ten  volumes  of  The 
Cultivator,  bound,  at  $13,  and  the  first  and  second  vols.  of  the  Horti¬ 
culturist. 

4.  For  the  next  largest  list,  the  sum  of  TWENTY  DOLLARS, 
In  books,  to  include  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  new  series  of  The 
Cultivator,  and  the  1st  and  2d  vols.  of  The  Horticulturist. 

5.  For  the  next  largest  list.  TEN  DOLLARS,  in  books. 

6.  For  the  Five  next  largest  lists,  each  the  1st  and  2d  vols.  of 
The  Horticulturist,  bound,  $7. 

7.  For  the  next  Ten  largest  lists,  each,  a  copy  of  the  2d  vol.  of 
The  Horticulturist,  bound,  $3.50. 

8  For  the  Ten  next  largest  lists,  each,  vols.  5  and  6  of  The  Cul- 
ivator,  for  1838  and  1839,  the  last  two  edited  by  Judge  Buel,  and 
•  'Staining  his  portrait. 

9.  For  the  Ten  next  largest,  each,  a  copy  of  Downing’s  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees,  or  any  other  work  to  the  same  amount,  $150. 

10.  For  the  Ten  next  largest,  each,  a  copy  of  Thomas’  Fruit 
Culturist— 50  cents. 

O*  In  all  cases,  the  payments  must  accompany  the  orders  for 
the  papers. 

0“  The  books,  in  addition  to  those  named,  to  make  up  the  seve¬ 
ral  sums  offered,  may  be  selected  by  the  person  entitled  to  them. 


Patagonian  Guano. 

A  SUPERIOR  lot  of  Patagonian  Guano  just  landing — put  up  in 
tight  casks,  thus  preserving  all  the  ammonia — for  sale  at  two 
coats  per  lb.,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  of  S.  C-  HILLS  &  CO., 
43  Pulton  Street,  New-York.  Oct.  1,  1848.— 4t. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF 

The  Farmer,  the  Gardener,  and  the  Fruit-Grower, 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS  OF 
Houses,  Barns ,  Farm  Implements ,  Domestic  Amimals , 
Plants,  Fruits,  §c.,  SfC. 

THE  CULTIVATOR  enters  upon  its  sixteenth  volume,  (the  6th 
of  the  new  series,”)  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1849.  For  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  it  has  enjoyed  a  circulation,  and  exerted  an  influ¬ 
ence,  not  exceeded  it  is  believed,  by  any  other  journal  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  its  interest  and  usefulness  have  been  sustained  from 
year  to  year,  we  have  the  most  abundant  evidence  in  its  large  sales, 
notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  agricultural  journals  which  have 
come  into  existence  within  the  past  few  years.  It  will  be  our  aim 
to  render  it  for  the  future,  not  only  worthy  the  support  of  our  rural 
population,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  all  who  would  keep  them¬ 
selves  well  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement, 
bolh  at  home  and  abroad.  Keeping  constantly  in  view  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  The  Cultivator  was  established, — “  To  Improve 
the  Soil  and  the  Mind,” — no  effort  will  be  spared  to  fill  its  pa¬ 
ges  with  such  matter  as  is  best  adapted  to  call  into  action  the  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  energies  of  its  readers, — to  awaken  inquiry  as  to 
the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  farming,  and  to  incite  to  ef¬ 
forts  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  Rural  Architecture,  and 
numerous  Designs  of  Farm  Buildings,  Gates,  Fences,  and  Or¬ 
namental  Structures,  will  be  given — to  the  department  allotted 
to  “  The  Garden  and  the  Orchard,”  which  will  be  conducted 
by  John  J.  Tiigmas,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  “Fruit  Cul¬ 
turist,’’  and  a  practical  Horticulturist  of  great  skill — to.“  Domestic 
and  Rural  Economy,”  and  to  the  “Diseases  of  Animals,”  a 
subject  of  increasing  interest  to  farmers. 

Terms  — For  single  copy,  $1— for  seven  copies,  $5— for  fifteen 
copies,  $10,  and  for  any  larger  number  at  the  same  rate.  All  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  made  in  advance.  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with 
the  volume,  and  none  received  for  less  than  a  year. 

0=“  Postmasters  and  others  interested  in  Agricultural  improve¬ 
ment  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  are  respectfully  invited  to  act  as 
Agerts  for  The  Cultivator,  and  to  send  on  clubs  of  subscribers  for 
the  vol.  for  1S49.  Specimen  Nos.  and  Prospectuses  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  all  post-paid  applicants.  LUTHER  TUCKER. 

Albany ,  Dec ■  1&48. 


Maryland  Farms  For  Sale. 
rpHE  Subscriber  having  established  an  Agency  for  the  sale  of 
-L  REAL  ESTATE  in  Baltimore  and  Harford  counties,  Mary¬ 
land,  offers  for  sale,  among  many  others,  the  following  improved 
farms,  all  of  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  turnpikes  and 
lime : 

117  acres,  thirteen  miles  from  Baltimore. 

150  “  adjoining  the  above. 

100  “  fourteen  miles  from  Baltimore. 

105  “  nine  miles  from  Baliimore. 

160  “  fifteen  miles  from  Baltimore. 

162  “  twelve  miles  from  Baltimore. 

160  “  seven  miles  from  Baltimore. 

108  “  eighteen  miles  from  Baltimore. 

150  “  nineteen  miles  from  Baltimore. 

108  “  eighteen  miles  from  Baltimore. 

Also  an  old  Tobacco  Farm  of  great  natural  fertility,  eighteen  miles 
from  Baltimore,  and  two  from  limestone,  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit 
purchasers,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  acre,  one  third  cash, 
and  the  balance  in  six  years. 

The  prices  of  the  improved  farms  range  from  fifteen  to  thirty  dol¬ 
lars,  one  third  cash,  balance  in  from  three  to  five  years.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  very  healthy,  the  water  good  and  very  plentiful,  and  the 
timber  (principally  chestnut,)  abundant. 

All  communications,  (post  paid)  will  receive  immediate  attention- 
persons  wishing  to  view  these  lands,  will,  on  application  to 
STREET’S  BULL’S  HEAD  TAVERN,  North  Front  Street,  Bal¬ 
timore,  be  forwarded  to  my  residence,  eighteen  miles  from  the  city. 

W.  B.  HAMILTON, 

Jan  1  — lm*  Long  Green,  Md. 


THE  CULTIVATOR 

Is  published  on  the  first  of  each  month,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by 

LUTHER  TUCKER,  PROPRIETOR. 


LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SANFORD  HOWARD,  Editors. 


$1  per  aim.— -7  copies  for  $5 — 15  for  $10. 

OTT^All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  volume,  (the  Jan. 
No..)  and  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

All  subscriptions,  not  renewed  by  payment  for  the  next  year, 
are  discontinued  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 

0“  The  back  vols.  can  be  furnished  to  new  subscribers — and 
mav  be  obtained  of  the  following  Agents  : 

NEW-YORK— M.  II.  Newman  &.  Co.,  199  Broadwav. 

BOSTON— J.  Breck  &  Co-,  52North  Market-st.,  and  E.  Wight, 
7  Congress-st. 

PHILADELPHIA— G.  B.  Zieber. 

Advertisements  —The  charge  for  advertisements  is  $1,  for  12 
lines,  for  each  insertion.  No  variation  can  be  made  from  these 
terms. 
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'  Climate  anlr  Jproiuuts  of  Jttororco. 

letter  from  the  U.  S.  Consul. 

“ Land  of  the  Moors,”  Tangier ,  Nov.  9,  1848. 

Friend  Tucker — When,  three  years  ago,  I  wrote 
my  last  communication  for  your  excellent  Cultivator, 
from  my  little  Rural  Gothic  Cottage  at  Elmwood,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Genesee,  at  Rochester,  I  little  thought 
that  my  next  would  be  addressed  to  you  from  an  anti¬ 
quated  Moorish  mansion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  in  such  a  strange,  wild,  unique  country  as  is 
this  “  Land  of  the  Moors.”  And  much  less  did  I  ex¬ 
pect,  while  cultivating  my  ruta  bagas  and  rearing  my 
Short  Horns  and  Herefords,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gene¬ 
see,  ever  to  be  engaged  in  cultivating  the  Orange,  the 
Fig,  the  Olive  and  the  Pomegranate,  and  training  my 
fleet  barb,  or  Arabian  charger,  on  the  plains  of  Africa. 
Yet  all  these  strange  and  unforeseen  transitions  have 
taken  place  in  three  short  years,  besides  a  great  varie¬ 
ty  of  equally  incongruous  incidents  which  have  trans¬ 
pired  in  the  interim.  But  you  know  that  a  love  of 
change,  and  a  propensity  for  adventure  and  experiment, 
are  characteristics  of  the  people  of  Yankcedom;  and 
he  must  be  sadly  deficient  in  the  attributes  pertaining 
to  a  genuine  son  of  Yankee-land,  who  has  not,  as  occa¬ 
sion  may  offer,  the  ingenuity  and  tact  to  turn  his  hand 
to  any  employment  that  may  suit  his  fancy  or  conveni¬ 
ence — whether  it  be  that  of  an  amateur  cultivator  of 
nature’s  productions,  either  in  the  frigid  or  torrid  zones, 
in  the  temperate  or  tropical  climes — whether  it  be  in 
wielding  a  pruning  knife  or  an  editorial  pen — plowing 
the  land  or  plowing  the  sea — whether  in  cutting  the 
Gordion  knot  of  political  tacticians,  or  the  knotty  limbs 
of  an  unsound  sapling — or  whether  in  treading  the 
thorny  paths  of  political  strife,  or  the  more  dignified 
and  pleasing  walks  of  diplomatic  life.  This  Versality 
of  temper  and  character,  which  so  peculiarly  charac¬ 
terises  the  American  people,  seems  strange  and  unac¬ 
countable  to  Europeans,  although  little  is  thought  of  it 
among  ourselves. 

Before  leaving  New- York,  I  promised  to  comply  with 
your  request,  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  climate, 
soil,  productions,  modes  of  cultivation,  &c.,  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  Morocco.  But  I  have  been  so  short  a  time  in 
this  country,  that  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  personally,  all  the  different  operations  of 
these  strange  people ;  and  as  they  all  speak  in  unknown 
tongues,  (at  least  to  me,)  but  little  idea  can  be 
obtained  by  their  descriptions,  and  I  fear,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  not  at  this  time  be  able  to  afford  much  ei¬ 
ther  to  instruct  or  interest  your  readers. 

Tangier  is  in  latitude  35°  48.  I  arrived  here  on  the 
14th  of  July.  Previous  to  leaving  my  country,  my 
friends  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  in  me  to  reach 
this  hot,  scorching  climate,  in  the  height  of  its  mid¬ 
summer  heat.  But  you  may  be  surprised,  as  I  have 
been,  to  learn  that  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  near  as 


intense,  here  as  in  the  United  States — even  in  the  most 
northwardly  states  of  New- York,  Vermont,  &c.  I 
commenced  on  the  27th  of  July,  noting  the  temperature 
by  my  thermometer,  at  9,  12,  4  and  6  o’clock,  and  have 
kept  it  up  nearly  every  day  since,*  and  from  that  date 
to  the  20th  of  September,  the  mercury  never  rose  above 
77%,  nor  fell  below  70f  degrees.  It  is  the  most  uni- 
form  climate  that  I  have  ever  lived  under;  we  have 
almost  constantly  fresh  sea  breezes,  which  very  much 
temper  the  heat  of  the  sun.  I  happened  to  notice  in 
a  New- York  paper,  that  the  thermometer  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  the  28th  of  July,  was  at  86°  ;  here  it  was  at 
73  on  the  same  day.  We  had  no  rains  here  during  the 
summer  season,  nor  until  the  20th  of  September,  and 
yet  vegetation  seemed  to  thrive,  and  the  land  has  pro¬ 
duced  its  usual  abundance.  While  the  pasture  lands  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  up-lands,  were  baked  so  hard 
that  they  cracked  open,  leaving  fissures  large  enough, 
in  some  instances,  to  admit  a  donkey’s  hoof,  yet  the 
grounds,  vineyards,  8tc.,  which  wrere  under  the  process 
of  tillage,  did  not  appear  to  suffer  at  all  from  the 
drouth. 

We  had  a  few  days  of  rain  here,  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  the  forepart  of  October,  which  gave  a 
very  rapid  growth  to  vegetation,  making  a  most  re¬ 
markable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
landscape  around.  The  weather,  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  has  been  clear  and  remarkably  mild.  Since 
the  commencement  of  this  month,  the  thermometer  has 
ranged  at  about  65  degrees,  and  the  people  are  now 
making  their  gardens,  planting  their  vegetables — and 
in  many  instances,  these  productions  ai*e  already  up, 
and  looking  fresh  and  green.  During  a  short  ride  into 
the  country  yesterday,  I  saw  the  heaths,  in  some  places, 
literally  covered  with  a  most  beautiful  wild  flower,  a 
species  of  the  crocus.  The  pear,  the  cherry,  plum, 
orange,  &c.,  are  in  blossom.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  the  fig,  orange,  and  other  trees,  having  on  them  at 
the  same  time,  fresh  budding  blossoms  and  ripe  fruit. 
The  fresh  Jig  is  a  most  delicious  fruit,  aud  it  comes  on  in 
such  a  continuous  succession  that  we  have  it  in  perfec¬ 
tion  during  nearly  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  It 
may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical  to  say  that  one  kind  of 
this  fruit  is  green  when  ripe,  and  another  black  when 
green — -yet  such  is  the  fact. 

Most  of  the  tropical  fruits  grow  here  in  perfection — 
the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  plantain,  banana,  fig,  olive, 
date,  &.c.,  and  the  grapes  are  delicious.  There  are 
great  varieties  of  this  excellent  fruit — some  white, 
some  black,  and  some  of  a  wine  color;  the  muscatels 
are  very  fine,  and  there  is  a  kind  which,  from  their  re¬ 
markable  length,  and  delicate,  slender  tapering  form,  I 
should  call  “the  lady’s  finger,”  that  are  of  a  rich,  sweet 
flavor.  We  have  had  ripe  grapes  here  since  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July — a  single  cluster  which  was  sent  me  by  a 
friend,  weighed  three  pounds.  This  luxurious  fruit  may 
be  bought  here  during  most  or  all  of  the  summer 
months  for  one  cent  per  pound;  fine  oranges  and  figs, 
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from  two  to  three  cents  a  dozen — or  much  cheaper  by 
the  quantity. 

The  hills  and  valleys,  for  miles  around  this  place,  are 
covered  with  vineyards  and  orange  groves — and  most  of 
my  consular  and  diplomatic  colleagues,  have  fine  gar¬ 
dens,  filled  with  all  these  delightful  fruits.  The  Swedish, 
Dutch,  Danish  and  Spanish  gardens  are  most  charming 
places  of  resort.  There,  also,  are  a  great  variety  of 
flowers,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs ;  hundreds  of 
yards  of  the  different  varieties  of  Geraniums,  may  be 
seen  bordering  the  walks;  and  Oleanders,  as  large  as 
good  sized  cherry  trees,  put  forth  most  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowers.  The  linden,  the  horse  chestnut,  the 
catalpa,  the  palm,  the  mountain  laurel,  the  larch,  and 
the  varions  firs  also  adorn  the  grounds. 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  I  presume,  that  amid  such 
scenes,  and  under  such  tempting  circumstances,  my 
old  horticultural  mania  should  return.  I  have  purchas¬ 
ed  of  a  Moor,  a  little  vineyard  and  garden,  containing 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  which,  although  some¬ 
what  run  down  for  want  of  proper  care  and  attention 
in  cultivating  it,  has  nevertheless,  a  large  variety  of 
grapes  and  figs,  and  a  small  assortment  of  oranges, 
pomegranates,  &,c.,  with  pears,  peaches,  apricots, 
cherries,  and  the  like;  these  latter  are  much  inferior  to 
our  fruits  of  those  classes,  and  I  have  ordered  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  our  American 
fruits,  from  our  friend  Moulson,  of  Rochester,  which  I 
intend  to  plant  in  my  little  domain,  as  soon  as  they  ar¬ 
rive;  together  with  a  small,  choice  assortment  of  flow¬ 
er,  garden  and  field  seeds,  which  I  have  ordered  to  be 
sent  me  with  the  trees ;  and  I  may  hereafter  advise  you 
as  to  the  success  of  my  experiments. 

My  little  plantation  is  situated  on  the  slope  or  ter¬ 
race  of  a  hill,  a  few  rods  outside  of  the  city  walls, 
(enclosed  with  a  hedge  of  the  ever  verdant  cane,  al¬ 
ready  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,)  and  commands  fine 
view's  of  the  surrounding  orange  groves  and  vineyards, 
the  mountain  peaks  of  Morocco,  and  the  time-renowned 
“  Pillars  of  Hercules  ” — as  well  as  of  the  castle  and 
upper  portion  of  the  town,  and  a  delightful  water  view, 
overlooking  the  Bay  and  the  Straits,  with  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Andalusia,  and  the  rocky  fortress  of  Gibraltar, 
peering  up  in  the  gray  distance;  all  vessels  going 
in  or  out  of  the  Straits,  pass  within  range  of  our  viewr. 

Labor  here  is  remarkably  cheap.  The  usual  price 
for  gardeners  and  other  laborers,  per  day,  is  but  two 
and  a-half  ounces  or  doces,  which  is  equal  to  only  14 
cents ,  our  money.  The  usual  hours  of  labor  are  from 
sunrise  to  4  o’clock  P.  M.,  without  stopping  for  a  re¬ 
gular  meal.  But  if  these  Moors  and  Arabs  work 
cheap,  they  also  live  cheap ;  they  will  work  all  day  on 
a  small  bit  of  bread  and  a  handful  of  dates,  or  an 
onion. 

Most  kinds  of  provisions  are  likewise  cheap.  Beef 
is  usually  about  4  cents  per  Moorish  pound,  which  is  24 
ounces,  or  a  pound  and  a-liaif,  our  weight.  Eggs,  one 
doce.  or  about  cents  per  dozen;  chickens,  from  three 
to  four  doces  each.  Potatoes  are  dear,  from  two  to 
three  cents  per  lb.  There  is  no  reason  for  this,  that  I 
know  of,  excepting  that  it  is  too  laborious  raising  them ; 
for  I  believe  that  nothing  of  the  rot  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  potatoe  here.  I  do  not  find  any  of  the  sweet  pota¬ 
to  raised  here ;  I  intend  to  try  them.  Butter  is  not  sold  by 
the  pound  ;  it  is  brought  to  market  in  small,  earthen  jars 
of  various  sizes,  and  sold  by  the  lump.  It  is  churned  in 
goat  skins,  is  as  white  as  lard,  and  is  generally  dirty 
stuff,  not  fit  to  eat.  We  pay  two  and  sixpence,  31^ 
cents,  per  pound  for  English  or  Irish  butter,  of  a  passa¬ 
ble  quality,  which  wo  obtain  through  Gibraltar.  Why 
do  not  some  of  our  Yankee  dairymen  send  over  a  cargo 
of  their  fine  butter  for  this  market  ?  They  might  make 
a  good  speculation  by  it.  Barley  sells  for  three  to  four 
doces  a  mood — which  weighs  27  lbs. — and  wheat  from 
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four  to  six  doces, — which  is  equal  to  about  half  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  bushel ; — aldora,  or  Egyptian  corn,  sells  for  about 
the  same  as  barley — and  also  Indian  corn,  about  the 
same.  There  are  no  oats  of  consequence  raised. 
Wheat,  barley  and  aldora  are  sown  in  January ;  the  first 
two  are  harvested  in  June  and  July,  and  the  aldora  in 
October.  Corn  is  planted  in  March,  and  gathered  in 
September  or  October. 

The  cattle  of  this  country  are  of  a  medium  size, 
quite  small  boned,  and  with  compact  forms,  and  almost 
universally  of  a  dull  dun  color,  occasioned,  I  suppose, 
by  their  constant  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  of  these  lati¬ 
tudes;  and  they  all  have  immensely  long,  slim,  branch 
ing  horns;  the  bulls  are  no  exception  in  this  particular  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  should  think  they  excelled  the  rest 
of  the  herd  in  this  respect.  The  cattle  all  seem  to  be 
of  a  hardy  nature,  and  keep  in  good  condition  on  very 
slight  feed;  the  cows,  I  believe,  are  about  of  a  medium 
rate  as  milkers.  The  sheep  are  of  a  good  size  and 
fine  form,  but,  judging  from  those  that  have  come  un¬ 
der  my  observation,  they  appear  quite  inferior  as  to 
wool: — they  have  very  long,  heavy  fleeces,  but  they 
are  much  too  coarse.  The  goats  are  the  finest,  I  think, 
that  I  ever  saw.  Their  long,  fine,  glossy  fleeces,  hang- 
in  rich  profusion  from  their  sides,  resembling  the  most 
beautiful  silk — their  color  is  generally  black — a  few  are 
white,  and  some  are  black  and  white. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  the  sheep  festival  of 
the  Moors,  and  thousands  of  sheep  and  goats  have  been 
thronging  the  markets  for  a  week  past.  You  could 
not  go  through  the  streets  without  meeting — here  a 
Moor  leading  a  buck  or  wether  by  the  horns — there, 
one  with  a  sheep’s  hind  legs  in  his  hands,  trundling 
him  along  on  his  fore  feet,  after  the  wheel-barrow  fash¬ 
ion — and  yonder  a  wild-looking  Arab,  with  a  live  sheep 
across  his  shoulders  and  around  his  neck. 

In  thinking  of  the  dreadful  slaughter  to  be  made 
among  these  poor  animals,  I  could  not  help  repeating 
the  words  of  the  poet: 

l>  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day 
Had  he  thy  reason  would  he  skip  and  play  ?” 

But  of  all  the  domestic  animals  of  this  country,  the 
Arabian  horses ,  or  barbs,  as  they  are  called,  are  the 
most  noble  and  beautiful.  They  are,  in  fact,  renowned 
the  world  over,  for  their  noble  qualities  and  superior 
points.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  one  of 
these  fine,  pure  blooded  stallions.  Although  but  four 
years  old,  he  stands  full  sixteen  hands  high,  is  of  a  jet, 
glossy  black  color,  with  a  beautiful  mane,  a  long  sweep¬ 
ing  tail,  a  finely  arched  neck,  and  clean  limbs;  and  his 
movement  is  as  light  and  graceful  as  that  of  a  gazelle. 
He  was  procured  for  me  of  a  Kabyle  chief,  in  one  ot 
the  interior  provinces,  through  the  exertions  of  a  kind 
friend.  Several  of  my  consular  colleagues  have  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  of  these  noble  barbs.  The  Moors  and 
Arabs  are  strongly  attached  to  their  horses,  and  are 
very  reluctant  to  part  with  them ;  they  pet  them,  caress 
them,  and  even  kiss  them;  and  it  is  said  they  treat, 
them  with  more  kindness  and  fondness  than  they  do 
their  wives;  but  that  must  of  course,  be  a  scandal  ! 
The  power  of  endurance  which  these  horses  possess,  is 
truly  surprising;  they  will  travel  day  after  day,  over 
sandv  plains  or  rocky  mountains,  on  an  amount  ol  feed 
that  would  scarcely  suffice  for  a  sheep. 

Horses  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  from  this  country 
without  paying  an  export  duty  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each;  excepting  that,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  the  Em¬ 
peror  cives  to  the  various  Consuls  General  residing 
here,  the  privilege  of  shipping  one  occasionally,  to  their 
several  countries.  Mares  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
away  at  any  price,  and  an  export  duty  of  $10  per  head 
has  to  be  paid  for  shipping  bullocks  from  here. 

No  such  thing  as  a  wagon  or  wheeled  carriage,  was 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  Horses,  cornels,  mules  and 
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donkeys,  or  asses,  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden;  but 
the  beast  of  all  work  and  all  drudgery  is  the  donkey  ; 
on  his  back  are  borne  loads  of  wood,  stone,  straw,  s-and, 
lumber,  manure,  wild  Arabs,  live  sheep,  and  in  fact, 
everything  portable.  A  drove  of  forty  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  marched  in  defile  before  my  door  the  other  day, 
all  laden  with  sand,  to  be  used  in  re-building  a  portion 
of  the  consular  house. 

On  market  days  (which  take  place  on  Thursday  and 
Sunday  of  every  week,)  hundreds  of  these  patient  ani¬ 
mals,  and  hundreds  of  camels,  may  be  seen  winding 
their  way  along  the  rugged  mountain  passes,  and 
through  the  intervening  valleys,  and  pouring  from  the 
hill-sides  into  the  market  place,  (or  soco,  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,)  laden  with  the  strangest  looking  cargoes  and 
most  wild  and  grotesque  looking  beings  that  man  ever 
looked  upon.  You  will  see  the  wild  Bedouin  Arab 
from  the  desert,  the  ebony  negro,  the  fierce  mountain¬ 
eer,  the  swarthy  Kabyle — many  with  their  huge  shoul¬ 
ders  and  bronzed  breasts,  and  their  long  brawny  arms 
and  legs,  entirely  naked — some  mounted  on  lumbering 
camels,  some  on  mules  and  asses— -with  the  tattered 
remnants  of  their  garments  streaming  to  the  breeze — 
some  dashing  onward  on  foot,  driving  droves  of  beasts 
before  them: — and  then,  as  they  enter  the  soco,  to  see 
them  running  furiously  through,  and  mingling  with,  a 
crowd  of  a  thousand  persons,  composed  of  troops  of 
fine,  manly  looking  Moors  of  the  town,  with  their 
.  white  flowing  haiks  and  their  snowy- white  turbans — and 
sharp-eyed  Jews,  with  their  close  black  caps,  shrug¬ 
ging  their  shoulders  and  seeking  for  a  close  bargain — 
and  amidst  all  this,  to  hear  the  loud  yells,  the  almost 
deafening  clamor  and  confusion  of  tongues,  winch  rend 
the  air — such  scenes  as  these — so  strange  and  so  novel, 
combining  the  oriental  with  the  grotesque,  the  savage 
and  the  ludicrous,  are  beyond  any  thing  that  the  wild¬ 
est  imagination,  in  its  strangest  flights  of  fancy,  can 
well  conceive  of. 

But  I  am  digressing.  In  speaking  of  the  domestic 
animals  of  this  country,  I  omitted  to  notice  swine,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  here  they  rank  as  wild  ani¬ 
mals  instead  of  domestic.  You  are  aware  that  the 
creeds  of  the  Jews  and  Mahomedans  interdict  the  use 
of  pork.  Consequently,  there  is  nothing  of  the  swine 
species  to  be  found  in  this  country,  excepting  the  wild 
Boar  ;  and  these  are  quite  abundant.  Hunting  the  wild 
boar,  is  rare  sport,  and  very  exciting,  withal.  I  have 
been  on  one  of  these  wild  forays  among  the  mountains, 
and  had  two  fair  shots  at  a  young  Boar,  and  one  at  an 
Ichneumon,  but  my  little  daughter,  vTho  accompanied 
me  to  our  encampment,  says  that  I  wras  11  too  humane 
to  kill  the  poor  creatures.”  I  was  obliged  to  accept 
of  her  ironical  apology,  for  the  want  of  a  better  one. 
Our  party,  however,  killed  two  huge  wild  Boars,  and  I 
must  confess  that  my  “  humanity”  did  not  deprive  me 
of  tire  gratification  of  u  being  in  at  the  death.”  They 
had  immense  tusks,  and  would  weigh,  I  judged,  2001bs. 
each,  although  they  were  not  fat.  Their  hair  was  of 
a  dark  iron  gray  color,  and  quite  coarse.  The  meat 
of  the  wild  Boar  is  sometimes  very  tender  and  of  good 
flavor. 

I  have  been  trying  to  procure  a  young  wild  Boar  to 
send  you  alive,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded;  for  neither 
the  Moors  nor  Jews  dare  be  seen  bringing  one  of  them 
in — they  dare  scarcely  touch  these  11  unclean  beasts,” 
as  they  regard  them.  They  do  occasionally,  however, 
slip  a  pig  under  their  haik  or  blanket,  and  bring  them 
stealthily  into  town.  When  I  succeed  in  obtaining  one, 
I  will  send  him  to  you,  if  you  wish.  If  they  will  not 
beat  your  neighbor  Bement’s  Berkshires  in  bearing 
down  the  scales,  they  certainly  will  in  running.  Leeches 
put  up  for  market,  sell  here  for  $14  per  1,000. 

Well,  I  find  I  have  written  you  a  long,  miscellane- 
-  OU5  letter,  without  touching  upon  half  the  subjects  I 


designed  to.  As  to  the  modus  operandi  of  tilling  the 
soil,  sowing  and  planting,  and  harvesting  the  various 
crops — the  qualities  of  soil,  and  many  other  like  matters 
— I  shall  have  to  defer  a  description  of  them  until  ano¬ 
ther  time ;  if,  perchance,  you  and  your  readers  are  not 
sated  wfith  a  perusal  of  this  lengthy,  disjointed  letter, 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  dash  off  in  great  haste, 
without  regard  to  method  or  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment. 

I  must,  howrever,  before  closing,  notwithstanding  its 
irrelevance,  tell  you  of  a  self -resurrection  wfiiich  took 
place  here  the  other  day.  Some  two  or  three  weeks 
since,  while  passing  across  the  soco,  or  market  place. 
I  saw  a  troop  of  Moorish  cavalry  winding  their  way 
up  the  crooked  road  leading  from  the  beach  ;  after  them 
and  with  another  detachment  of  cavalry  in  the  rear, 
came  about  one  hundred  prisoners,  on  foot,  marching  in 
single  file,  wdth  a  long,  heavy  chain  extending  along 
the  whole  line,  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  prison¬ 
ers,  with  a  smaller  lateral  chain  fastened  around  the 
neck  of  each  prisoner,  and  made  fast  to  the  main  chain. 
In  this  position  they  were  marched  from  the  prison  at 
Tetuan  (about  thirty  miles  distant)  for  the  purpose  of 
being  secured  in  the  castle  at  Tangier.  On  the  way, 
and  just  before  reaching  this  place,  one  of  the  prisoners 
fell,  exhausted  with  fatigue.  On  taking  him  up,  they 
found  him  lifeless.  When  they  arrived  at  the  soco,  it 
was  nearly  sunset;  the  cavalcade  halted,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  held  a  consultation  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  poor  fellowr’s  remains.  They  finally  determined  to 
deposite  them  in  an  open  u  saint’s  house,”  which  stands 
near  the  centre  of  the  market  place,  until  morning, 
when  they  w^ould  have  them  interred.  The  body  was 
taken  upon  the  shoulders  of  three  or  four  Moors,  and, 
with  the  legs  and  arms  dangling,  as  they  passed  by 
where  I  stood,  thus  conveyed  to  this  temporary  dead 
house,  and  there  left,  without  a  single  watcher  to  guard 
it  from  violation.  *  *  *  *  In  the  morning,  they  found 
that  the  dead  man  had  run  away  ! 

Yours,  truly,  T.  H.  H. 

P.  S.  It  may  not  be  known  to  the  American  commer¬ 
cial  interest  that  there  has  recently  been  a  radical  re¬ 
duction  in  the  tariff  import  duties  of  this  country.  The 
duty  used  to  be  20  per  cent — it  is  now  reduced  to  ten 
per  cent,  ad  valorem — on  all  articles  imported  save  on 
iron,  which  is  reduced  from  $5  to  4  per  cwTt.  Raw 
cotton  to  $3  per  cwt.;  raw  silk  from  $1  to  50  cts.  per 
lb.  It  is  hoped  that  this  favorable  change  may  give  a 
new  impulse  to  our  commerce  with  this  country. 


To  Prevent  a  Cow  from  Kicking. — An  exchange 
paper  states,  that  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  the 
hind  leg  of  the  cow,  and  made  to  fit  the  gambrel  or 
hock  joint,  may  be  strapped  and  buckled  on  the  leg  so 
as  wholly  to  prevent  her  from  kicking. 

Acres  of  Land  in  England. — The  total  acreage 
of  England,  is  said  to  be  32,342,400,  which  is  divided 
as  follows: — 

Statute  acres 

Amount  of  arable  lands  and  gardens,  ....  10,251,800 


Meadows,  pastures,  and  marshes, .  15,379,200 

Wastes  capable  of  improvement, .  3,454,000 

Incapable  of  improvement,. ...  *.» .  3,256,400 


To  exterminate  Sorrel.  clover  seed  very 

thickly,  wfith  a  small  portion  of  timothy. 

Sale  of  Short-horns  in  England. — At  the  recent 
sale  of  Sir  Charles  Knightly,  twelve  bulls  and  bull 
calves  hrought  the  sum  of  £7;69,  13s.,  ($3,853.25.) 
One  thirteen  months  old,  brought  140  guineas,  ($700.) 
Another  six  months  old,  115  guineas,  ($575.)  At 
another  sale,  16  animals  brought  an  average  of  £43 
($265)  each.  At  another  very  large  sale,. the  average 
obtained  wras  £30,  9s.,  ($151.25)  each. 
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Suggestions  for  Jarmers. 

The  Study  of  Nature  Recommended. 

Editors  Cultivator — Much  has  been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  within  the  last  few  years  on  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  Natural  Science  to  the  farmer;  still,  we  think 
the  subject  is  so  important  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
too  much  being  said.  The  study  of  Natural  History 
has  received  so  little  attention  in  the  United  States,  that 
very  few  farmers  have  a  familiar  knowledge  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Botany,  not  to  mention 
Entomology,  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy  in 
this  country,  a  large  portion  of  our  insects  yet  remain¬ 
ing  unknown  and  undescribed.  Let  the  votary  of  Na¬ 
tural  Science  travel  to  collect  specimens,  and  he  will 
often  be  questioned  respecting  the  use  of  his  specimens. 
If  he- gather  plants,  the  general  impression  will  be  that 
they  are  for  medicine.  He  will  rarely  meet  with  any 
one  who  knows  the  utility  of  a  cabinet  or  a  herbarium, 
almost  every  body  supposing  that  they  are  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  money  in  some  way;  yet  to  what  practical 
use  many  of  the  specimens  can  be  applied,  they  can¬ 
not  imagine. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  “  knowledge  is  power,”  and 
this  maxim  is  most  strikingly  verified  in  the  pursuit  of 
farming;  so  much  so  that  individuals,  farming  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  with  farms  of  an  equal  natural  fer¬ 
tility,  meet  with  widely  different  results.  The  one  has 
large  profits  on  his  capital  invested,  and  the  other,  per¬ 
haps  sinks  money,  or  with  difficulty  raises  sufficient  to 
defray  all  expenses  and  support  his  family.  The  one 
obeys  nature  and  her  laws,  and  the  other  manages 
without  system  and  contrary  to  nature.  It  may  be  said 
that  many  farmers  make  money  and  are  highly  success¬ 
ful,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Natural  Science. — ■ 
Granted;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  deri¬ 
ved  benefit  from  the  example  of  others,  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  natural  science,  or  they  have  more  or 
less  followed  the  instructions  of  men  who,  by  experi¬ 
ment  and  observation,  have  obtained  at  least  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Besides,  if  we  exa¬ 
mine  closely,  we  shall  find  that  most  of  our  very  igno¬ 
rant  rich  farmers,  have  acquired  money  by  great  indus¬ 
try  and  economy,  carrying  the  latter  virtue  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  deny  themselves  and  families  many  of 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  All  wTiil  admit 
that  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Botany, 
embracing  a  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  would 
be  of  great  practical  utilty  to  the  farmer.  Were  he  a 
chemist,  he  could  analyze  the  soil,  and  to  do  this,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  within  the  capacity 
of  all.  By  analyzing  the  soil,  and  knowing  in  addition 
the  composition  of  the  plant  cultivated,  the  farmer 
knows  what  his  soil  needs,  to  grow  that  plant  in  its 
greatest  perfection;  or,  in  other  words,  he  can  feed  the 
plant  its  proper  food,  and  in  suitable  quantities.  The 
farmer  deals  with  nature.  The  greater  portion  of  his 
life  is  spent  amid  the  scenes  of  nature;  hence,  the  more 
he  understands  nature,  the  better  will  he  know'  how  to 
manage  her  in  her  varied  changes.  The  great  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  Agriculture  during  the 
last  few  years,  are  mainly  owing  to  the  appplication  of 
science ;  and  as  yet  we  are  but  in  the  commencement 
of  the  improving  era.  Then  it  behooves  us  as  farmers, 
to  study  nature,  and  let  the  youth  of  our  land,  the  fu¬ 
ture  farmers  of  the  country,  be  taught  the  study  of  na¬ 
ture.  Then,  by  knowledge  joined  with  experiment,' in¬ 
dustry  and  economy,  they  will  scarcely  fail  to  enjoy  a 
-competence,  bosides  having  a  greater  opportunity  to 
make  new  discoveries  in  agriculture  and  science,  than 
the  professor  whose  life  is  spent  in  the  laboratory  or 
academic  hall. 

Withstanding  the  great  assistance  science  affords 


in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  we  think  the  greatest  re* 
commendation  to  its  study,  is  its  power  of  affording 
happiness,  which,  after  all,  is  the  chief  end  and  aim  of 
every  rational  being.  Our  best  and  most  permanent 
happiness,  is  mental,  or  derived  from  the  mind.  All 
other  enjoyments  are  shared  by  the  brutes,  in  common 
with  man.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  highly  cultivated 
mind  is  capable  of  greater  enjoyment  than  that  which 
is  uncultivated,  because  the  cultivated  mind  has  a  great¬ 
er  variety  of  food  to  satisfy  its  desires.  We  say  its 
capacity  for  happiness  is  the  greatest;  not  that,  in 
every  instance,  the  cultivated  mind  is  alwrays  the  hap¬ 
piest.  We  think  the  cultivated  mind,  versed  in  Natu¬ 
ral  Science,  is  the  happiest  of  all,  because  the  study  of 
nature  is  more  congenial  to  the  mind  in  its  natural  state 
than  any  other.  Most  of  us  recur  with  pleasure  to  the 
period  of  childhood,  when  we  roamed  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  gathering  flowers  and  hunting  birdsr  nestsy  or 
chased  butterflies  and  played  in  the  brooks.  Then  was 
the  time  that  all  nature  looked  smiling,  and  then  was 
the  time  to  have  instilled  in  our  breasts  a  love  of  na¬ 
ture,  by  instructing  us  in  the  first  principles  of  natural 
science.  We  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Barnes,  whose 
name  is  identified  with  the  eonchology  of  this  country, 
many  years  ago  had  charge  of  a  public  school  in  the 
city  of  New-York,  and  was  highly  successful  in  mana¬ 
ging  and  improving  his  boys,  besides  implanting  in 
their  bosoms  a  strong  love  of  nature,  without  interfe¬ 
ring  with  their  other  studies.  He  encouraged  the  boys 
to  gather  curious  stones,  pebbles,  shells,  &c.,  during 
times  of  intermission  and  vacation,  and  to  bring  them 
to  him.  He  would  then  name  them,  and  talk  about 
them,  returning  to  each  boy  his  own  specimens,  and 
the  boys  began  to  form  cabinets  for  themselves.  The 
effect  was,  it  kept  the  boys  out  of  mischief,  besides  af¬ 
fording  them  useful  knowledge.  Many  of  the  boys  of 
that  school  preferred  gathering  specimens  in  Natural 
History,  to  play,  and  several  of  them  afterwards  became 
distinguished  naturalists.  But  the  present  system  of 
common  school  education  tends  to  deaden,  instead  of 
strengthen,  a  love  of  nature  in  children.  Even  in  our 
higher  schools  and  colleges,  the  study  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ence  is  considered  of  secondary  importance,  and  there, 
if  taught,  it  is  genenerally  done  very  superficially;  how¬ 
ever,  a  brighter  day  begins  to  dawn,  and  its  importance 
is  seen  and  felt  by  many. 

A  great  proof  of  the  power  of  the  study  of  Natural 
History  to  afford  happiness,  is  its  health-giving  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  leads  its  votaries  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
open  air,  amid  the  glorious  scenes  of  creation,  where 
their  minds  are  agreeably  entertained  by  the  surrounding 
objects,  whose  order  and  beautiful  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  excite  both  wonder  and  admiration.  That  the 
state  of  the  mind  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  health 
of  the  body,  is  well  known  to  all.  Its  power  to  restore 
to  health  consumptive  and  dyspeptic  persons,  is  magi¬ 
cal.  We  know  of  several  distinguished  naturalists, 
who  think  that  they  are  indebted  to  their  love  of  na¬ 
ture  for  thefr  health  and  life.  At  one  time,  the  state  of 
our  health  was  such,  that  our  friends  supposed  we 
would  not  live  long,  and  we  almost  despaired  of  life. 
Away  from  home,  in  the  University  at  Middletown,  Ct,, 
we  began  the  study  of  mineralogy,  and  the  formation 
of  a  cabinet.  With  congenial  spirits,  we  roamed  over 
the  glorious  hills  of  New  England,  examined  her  quar¬ 
ries,  mines  and  stone  fences,  in  search  of  specimens. 
We  had  happy  times.  Our  health  was  restored. 

A  great  recommendation  to  the  study  of  nature,  and 
one  which  should  induce  parents  to  have  their  children 
thus  instructed,  is  that  it  is  a  great  preventive  of  vice 
and  dissipation,  because  the  mind  of  the  naturalist  is 
never  at  loss  for  employment,  for  suitable  food.  Let 
him  be  where  he  may,  the  great  book  of  nature  is  ever 
open,  inviting  his  study  and  attention,  always  present- 
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Ing  something  new  or  wonderful.  The  great  order  and 
variety  which  nature  displays,  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
study  of  Natural  History  being  so  fascinating,  since  the 
love  of  variety  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  heartf 
The  mind  of  the  student  of  nature  is  never  at  loss  for 
company,  for  good  society.  He  has  no  need  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  tavern,  the  grog  shop  or  gambling  house,  to 
pass  away  the  time.  Let  our  farmers’  sons  be  well 
educated,  especially  in  the  different  branches  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History,  then  they  would  not  become  dissatisfied 
with  their  vocation,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  but  they 
would  prefer  it  to  every  other.  Supposing  that  a  far¬ 
mer  knows  the  correct  name  of  every  plant  with  its 
•properties,  that  grows  on  his  farm,  the  composition  of 
its  soil,  its  minerals  and  rocks:;  would  not  such  know¬ 
ledge  add  greatly  to  his  happiness  !  Then  he  would 
work  understandingly,  and  his  daily  walks  in  the  fields 
would  be  enlivened  by  familiar  acquaintances.  Not  a 
flower,  or  plant,  or  pebble,  would  escape  his  notice; 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  which  tends  more  than  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  nature,  to  increase  the  powers  of  observation. 
The  naturalist  sees  beauties  unseen  by  others ;  tastes 
pleasures  unfelt  and  unknown  to  others,  aHe  sees  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons 
in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.”  He  does  not  become 
tired  and  disgusted  with  life,  and  find  fault  with  the 
world  and  the  order  of  Providence;  but  the  more  he 
studies,  the  more  he  discovers  wisdom,  design,  and 
goodness  in  the  arrangement  of  things,  and  a  unity  of 
design  in  that  arrangement,  proclaiming  that  its  author 
is  one  and  the  same,  possessing  all  knowledge  and  power. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  a  country  life  is  the  happiest, 
and  poets  have  often  sung  its  praises ;  for  this  the  citi¬ 
zen  pants  while  toiling  to  amass  a  fortune,  and  yet  such 
a  one,  after  having  accomplished  his  wishes,  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  situation  in  the  country,  is  often  doomed  to 
disappointment,  simply  for  the  reason  that  such  a  life 
is  different  from  his  former  habits,  which  have  become 
to  him  a  second  nature  5  besides,  he  is  ignorant  of  Na¬ 
tural  History,  and  a  country  life  soon  loses  its  charms, 
and  he  longs  to  return  to  his  former  busy  avocation. 
Had  such  a  one  a  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  nature, 
how  happily  could  he  pass  his  time  amid  the  varied 
scenes  of  a  country  life.  S.  B.  Buckley.  West  Dres¬ 
den,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Deo.  1848. 


The  Education  of  Farmers’  Daughters. 

Eds.  Cultivator.™ Most  of  the  farmers  of  our 
country,  are  the  sons  of  farmers  9  and  most  of  their 
wives  are  the  daughters  of  farmers.  This  shows  the 
propriety  of  educating  our  children  with  reference  to 
our  own  occupation.  The  first  and  most  important 
step  towards  the  improvement  of  the  great  agricultur¬ 
al  community,  is  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  by  a 
proper  early  education.  Until  they  as  a  class,  are  as 
well  informed  as  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  they 
must  and  will  feel  a  degree  of  diffidence,  a  want  of 
confidence  in  themselves.  The  most  important  duty 
we  have  to  perform,  either  as  parents  or  citizens,  is 
that  of  properly  educating  and  bringing  up  our  chil¬ 
dren,  Until  the  farmers  so  discharge  that  duty,  as  that 
their  descendants  rank  equal  with  those  engaged  in  oth¬ 
er  pursuits,  they  will  be  guilty,  as  they  too  long  have 
been,  of  a  great  dereliction  of  duty. 

I  am  pleased  to  see,  of  late,  able  articles  in  our  jour¬ 
nals,  on  the  subject  of  giving  our  sons  an  agricultural 
education ;  but  this  should  be  coupled  with  a  good  com¬ 
mon  education,  at  least.  I  am  proving  the  want  of  this 
in  almost  every  sentence  I  write. 

We  should  also  remember,  that  the  education  of  our 
daughters,  is  of  equal  importance,  and  that  common 
justice  requires  that  we  give  them  an  equal  chance 
with  our  sons.  It  is  true,  our  women  do  not  vote  at 


our  elections,  or  hold  political  office,  or  manage  the  out 
door  concerns  of  the  farm  ,-  but  it  is  equally  true,  that 
they  exercise  their  full  share  of  influence  in  all  our  con¬ 
cerns.  They  have  the  moulding,  direction  and  training 
the  minds  of  our  children — the  boys  to  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve,  and  the  girls  to  a  much  greater  age;  and 
nature  has  admirably  fitted  them  for  the  performance 
of  this  important  duty.  Their  early  impressions,  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  mother,  are  indelibly  fixed  in  their  minds, 
and  have  great  weight  in  forming  their  future  charac¬ 
ters.  Most  of  us,  who  had  a  mother  living  after  we 
became  old  enough  to  recollect,  can  well  remember  the 
fine  sympathetic  feelings  she  possessed  and  taught  us; 
and  these  are  among  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  human 
heart.  We  can  also  well  recollect  the  rigid  principles  of 
morality  taught  us  by  her,  and  the  lasting  impressions 
they  made  on  our  minds.  If  we  look  about  among  our 
acquaintance,  we  shall  see  that  wherever  there  is  a 
well  educated  intelligent  mother,  there  is  also  an  intel¬ 
ligent  family  of  children.  And  this  is  a  much  more  im¬ 
portant  matter,  than  the  rearing  of  fine,  high  blooded 
animals  with  four  legs. 

If  we  will  divest  ourselves  of  pride  and  prejudice, 
and  examine  coolly,  we  shall  see  that  our  women  have 
greater  influence  over  us,  than  we  are  generally  willing 
to  admit. 

Nor  is  the  importance  of  educating  our  daugh¬ 
ter's  less  in  0,  pecuniary  than  in  a  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  point  of  view.  Much  of  the  success, 
prosperity  and  comfort  of  every  farmer,  depends  upon 
the  management  of  his  indoor  concerns,  by  his  wife. 
There  is  no  occupation  in  which  intelligent  women  are 
more  useful  than  that  of  farming.  If  we  will  look 
about  among  our  acquaintance,  we  shall  see  that  where- 
ever  there  is  a  wife  of  the  right  stamp ;  if  the  husband 
possesses  ordinary  ability  and  industry,  they  will  be 
prosperous.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  it  shows  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  properly  educating  our  daughters,  and  giving 
them  a  proper  training  in  all  matters  that  relate  to 
good  housewifery .  Let  us  fit  them  to  make  good  far¬ 
mers’  wives,  and  they  will  answer  for  those  engaged  in 
other  pursuits.  We  should  first  attend  to  the  useful 
and  substantial  part — that  well  done ,  if  we  can  afford 
it,  do  something  by  way  of  the  ornamental.  But 
it  is  feared  that  some  of  our  farmers  pay  too  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  former,  and  too  much  to  the  latter. 

A  young  lady,  with  ever  so  fashionable  an  education, 
if  she  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the  kitchen ,  and  the 
different  departments  of  house'- keeping,  however  well 
she  might  show  off  in  the  parlor  or  drawing-room, 
would  make  a  farmer  a  very  unsuitable  companion  j 
she  would  not  be  worth  as  much  as  Lot’s  wife  after  she 
became  saltified,  because  he  could  procure  from  her 
salt  for  his  porridge. 

The  first  and  most  important  step,  is  to  make  onr 
common  schools  good.  If  this  is  neglected,  the  great 
middling  class  of  farmers,  and  almost  all  the  poorer 
class  of  people,  will  fail  in  giving  their  children  a  pro¬ 
per  education.  I  think  select  schools  should  not  be  en¬ 
couraged.  They  are  antagonist  to  the  interest  of  the 
common  school,  (being  usually  no  better  than  the  com¬ 
mon  schoo.l  ought  to  he,)  each  one  injuring  two  or  three, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  and  influence  of  the 
most  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  district,  besides  their 
tendency  to  create  aristocratic  notions  both  in  the  pa¬ 
rents  and  children  of  the  more  wealthy,  and  a  degree 
of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  children  of 
the  less  wealthy.  Let  them  associate  and  be  taught 
together  on  the  principles  of  equality,  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  government.  Let  mind  here  have 
fair  play  against  mind,  and  talent  will  be  brought  out 
without  reference  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  cf  the  pa¬ 
rents 

Wo  should  make  our  common  schools  such  tiat  our 
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scholars  can  go  from  them  direct  to  the  academy,  to 
good  advantage,  or  procure  a  good  common  education 
without.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent  agricultural  community.  Farmer.  Columbia, 
November .  1848. 

Means  of  Advancing  tlie  Interest  ©f  the  Farmer. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Whatever  will  destroy  the  fond¬ 
ness  for  change,  and  create  a  thirst  for  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  his  business — whatever  will  gratify  such 
thirst,  in  the  highest  degree,  at  the  least  possible  ex¬ 
pense — whatever  will  give  him  the  most  correct  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  effect  of  his  labor,  when  preparing  the 
soil  and  putting  in  his  seed — whatever  will  create  in 
him  a  true  taste  for  his  business,  a  proper  pride  and 
self-respect,  which  follows  a  suitable  education  in  all 
other  business  and  professions — that  which  will  enable 
him  to  observe  the  sublime  and  beautiful  operations  of 
nature,  and  fit  him  for  converse  with  her,  that  he  may 
receive  her  promises  in  advance  of  his  toils,  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  corresponding  reward,  instead  of  a  sickly 
hope,  stimulated  by  the  flattery  of  chance,  will  be 
found  among  the  befet  means  to  advance  the  interest  of 
the  farmer.  There  is  no  other  pursuit  that  more  re¬ 
quires  preparatory  knowledge,  than  that  of  tilling  the 
ground ;  any  other  business  may  depend  upon  experi¬ 
ence  alone,  better  than  that  of  farming ;  as  the  result 
of  experiments  with  the  soil  cannot  be  known  oftener 
than  once  a  year,  it  requires  more  than  a  life-time,  per¬ 
haps,  to  establish  any  one  fact,  unless  directed  by  a 
well  grounded  theory $  then  they  become  the  most  im¬ 
portant  auxiliaries  to  science,  in  extending  the  bounds 
of  correct  knowledge  in  the  most  important  of  all 
arts. 

For  the  older  portion  of  the  farming  community,  such 
as  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  agricultural  schools, 
Farmers’  Associations  might  be  formed  in  every  town, 
which  should  support  an  extensive  agricultural  library, 
situated  in  a  central  part  of  the  community,  where  re¬ 
gular  meetings  might  be  held,  and  such  subjects  discuss¬ 
ed,  relating  to  the  object  of  the  association,  as  would 
be  found  most  pleasant  and  profitable,  avoiding  always 
political  and  religious  controversies.  If  no  public 
speaker  should  be  present,  a  free  interchange  of  opin¬ 
ions,  in  a  familiar  conversation,  would  no  doubt,  be  found 
pleasant  and  of  great  utility  in  combining  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  whole  association — not  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  one— but  each  and  every  member  present ;  and  if 
the  proceedings  should  be  published,  as  has  frequently 
been  done  in  similar  associations  which  have  already 
been  established,  much  good  will  be  derived  from  them 
by  other  communities  and  individuals.  The  place  of 
meeting  would  be  a  kind  of  Farmer’s  Exchange,  where 
each  would  be  able  to  learn  the  state  of  the  market 
among  themselves  j  and  by  each  taking  an  agricultural 
periodical,  they  would  learn  the  state  of  the  market 
elsewhere  j  which,  in  addition  to  other  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  would  prepare  them  to  meet  the  most  wily 
speculator,  who  might  wish  to  buy  the1$  produce  for 
less  than  its  fair  value,  on  his  own  grounds. 

But  for  the  rising  generation,  there  should  be  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  department  in  all  our  common  schools  and 
academies  at  least,  and  perhaps  colleges,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  such  other  purely  agricultural  institutions  as 
may  be  found  necessary,  would  make  our  country,  with¬ 
in  a  few  years,  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  through  the 
medium  of  our  telegraphs,  railroads  and  steamboats, 
diffuse  a  spirit  of  improvement  over  the  whole  habita¬ 
ble  globe. 

I'  is  plain  that  the  most  essential  knowledge  should 
be  first  acquired ;  therefore,  a  piece  of  ground  should  be 
attached  to  every  district  school,  especially  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  and  tilled  by  the  students,  under  the  superintend- 
e  ■  of  a  competent  agriculturist.  The  common  ob- 
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jection  to  this  seems  to  be  the  strongest  argument  that 
can  show  the  necessity  of  it ;  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  every  thing  about 
the  premises  of  a  common  school,  by  the  mischief  lov¬ 
ing  and  careless  part  of  the  attendants,  shows  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  early  check  to  that  now  all  pervading  and 
most  pernicious  propensity  to  destroy  public  property, 
or  any  other  that  immediate  self-interest  does  not 
prompt  us  to  protect.  This  propensity  never  can  be 
more  successfully  corrected,  with  less  pain  and  expense, 
than  in  early  youth,  nor  is  it  more  impracticable  than 
to  correct 'any  other  habit,  which  if  not  restrained  ear¬ 
ly,  amounts  in  the  older  urchin  to  an  uneasy  propensity, 
resembling  that  which  causes  a  horse  to  bite  a  fence  or 
shade  tree,  or  anything  within  reach  of  the  bridle 
which  restrains  him  from  running  at  large.  It  would 
be  placing  our  species  on  a  level  with  the  horse,  to 
maintain  that  this  disposition  could  not  be  successfully 
treated,  if  taken  early  and  properly  managed. 

In  striking  out  a  course  to  “  advance  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Farmer,”  all  narrow/minded  policy  should 
be  set  aside.  If  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to 
endow  an  extensive  state  agricultural  institution,  it 
could  not  interfere  in  the  least,  with  a  similar  depart¬ 
ment  in  our  common  schools  and  academies,  neither 
could  one  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  other.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  object  of  one  being  accomplished  by  the 
other,  the  utility  of  each  should  and  would  be  taught 
and  learned  in  the  other  j  thus  would  they  harmonize,  like 
the  high  and  low  notes  in  a  most  delightful  piece  of  mu¬ 
sic,  touched  by  the  fingers  of  nature  herself.  Dean. 


Agriculture  of  tKrginia. 

A  Ramble  in  Southwestern  Virginia. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Having  just  accomplished  a  tour 
through  Southwestern  Virginia,  more  familiarly  and  dis¬ 
tinctively  known  in  our  state,  by  the  soubriquet  of  “Lit¬ 
tle  Tennessee,”  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  jot  down  “cur- 
rente  calamo,”  some  recollections  illustrative  of  that 
now  secluded  but  interesting  region. 

A  young  friend  and  brother  farmer  as  my  companion, 
mounted  on  stout  steeds,  the  most  eligible  means  of 
locomotion  in  the  present  condition  of  “  internal  im¬ 
provements  ”  in  the  proposed  route,— we  set  off  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  Presidential  election.  Gui¬ 
ded  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  stars,  we  travel¬ 
ed  until  the  rising  sun  of  the  8th  Nov.  found  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  native  county,  “  Old  Augusta.”  We 
passed  on  successively  through  the  counties  of  Rock¬ 
bridge,  Botetourt,  and  Roanoke,  of  which  I  have  nei¬ 
ther  space  or  intention  to  write  particularly,  and  of 
which  there  is  less  necessity,  for  their  flourishing  farms, 
beautiful  villages,  and  stupendous  “  Natural  Bridge,” 
have  already  often  found  many  and  fitter  pens  to  por¬ 
tray  them. 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  halted  us  for  a  day  at 
the  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  following 
morning  found  us  upon  its  summit,  whence,  casting  a 
“  lingering  look  ”  backwards  on  the  blue  mountain  boun¬ 
daries  of  our  valley,  we  spurred  on  through  the  county 
of  Montgomery,  and  crossing  New  River,  on  a  hand¬ 
some  wooden  bridge,  we  were  in  the  thriving  new 
county  of  Pulaski.  On  either  side,  we  noticed  beauti¬ 
ful  farms — mostly  covered  with  blue  grass ;  and  the 
“  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,”  quietly  grazing  in  plen¬ 
ty.  Arriving  upon  the  borders  of  Wythe  county,  we 
called  upon  Col.  Richardson,  by  whom  we  were 
shown  some  fine  cows  and  calvds  of  the  Matchless  and 
Hampton  breeds.  (?)  These  are  large  and  finely  form 
ed,  commanding  an  excellent  price.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  county  several  years  since,  by  some  of 
its  enterprising  citizens. 
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Bidding  adieu  to  the  hospitable  family  of  Col.  Richard¬ 
son,  we  next  stopped  with  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Tate.  This 
gentleman  owns  a  beautiful  and  extensive  farm,  well 
adapted  to  grazing  purposes  5  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  cleared  land,  about  800  acres,  is  well  set  in  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  grasses.  The  past  season  he  has  fattened 
and  sold  about  90  head  of  cattle.  Some  of  his  cattle 
show  considerable  improvement  upon  the  native  stock 
of  the  county.  One  of  the  steers  which  he  had  fattened , 
we  saw  butchered  at  the  county  seat,  and  it  weighed 
1670  lbs.  nett.  His  sheep  are  of  a  cross  of  the  Bake- 
well,  upon  the  common  stock  of  the  country.  Although 
not  so  large  and  heavy  fleeced  as  the  improved  Cots- 
wold,  yet  they  are  handsomely  formed,  evince  great 
aptitude  to  fatten,  and  altogether,  reflect  credit  upon 
their  spirited  breeder.  His  swine  are  a  cross  of  the 
Berkshire  from  Massachusetts,  and  a  large-framed 
white  hog,  obtained  from  near  Lynchburg,  Ya.  They 
have  proved  to  be  of  perhaps  the  best  breed  yet  intro¬ 
duced,  being  well  suited  to  the  farmers  of  that  region. 
We  were  here  shown  a  kind  of  grass,  new  to  me,  call¬ 
ed  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  introduced  it,  the 
"  Randall  Grass,”  It  is  considered  by  some  of  the  best 
farmers,  a  very  valuable  acquisition  5  it  starts  early  in 
the  spring,  grows  luxuriantly,  and  affords  an  abundant 
and  nutritious  food.  It  looks  somewhat  like  the  “  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,”  but  does  not  appear  so  coarse,  nor  does 
it  grow  so  much  in  tufts.  It  is,  probably,  the  English 
Blue  grass.  The  common  Blue  grass  grows  spontane¬ 
ously,  and  abounds.  Stock  fatten  more  rapidly  upon  it 
than  any  other — a  mixture,  however,  of  several  species, 
Is  generally  preferred. 

We  visited  also,  the  adjoining  farm,  “Fort  Chiswelf.” 
After  an  introduction  to  its  worthy  proprietor,  at  our 
request  we  were  conducted  to  a  distant  part  of  the  farm, 
and  shown  a  lot  of  fat  cattle.  We  estimated  20  of  the 
best  to  weigh  over  1800  lbs.  gross,  each.  There  wrere 
125  in  the  lot,-  a  part  were  of  the  Short  horn,  showing 
high  blood  and  good  treatment ;  the  others,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  were  crossed  with  the  Matchless  and 
Hampton  stock.  We  also  saw  a  lot  of  fat  hogs ;  slaugh¬ 
tered — some  of  them  weighed  over  400  lbs.  nett ;  a  lot 
of  23,  averaged  310  lbs.,  nett.  We  saw  many  other 
things  to  interest  us  in  our  ride  over  this  magnificent 
estate  of  4,000  acres.  The  county  seat  of  Montgomery 
county  was  formerly  located  here.  The  old  county 
jail  is  still  standing,  a  miserable  looking  log  hut,  forci¬ 
bly  reminding  one  of  the  Black-hole  in  Calcutta' — we 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline  for  that  time,  a 
polite  invitation  to  the  mansion  house,  and  parted  with 
our  attentive  friend,  under  a  promise  to  call  upon  him 
at  some  u  more  convenient  season.” 

The  following  morning  we  left,  with  much  regret, 
the  kind  and  excellent  family  of  Mr.  Tate,  who  him¬ 
self  insisted  on  accompanying  us  a  few  miles,  in  order 
to  show  us  the  beautiful  estate  of  Gurdon  Kent,  Esq. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Kent  was  absent  from  home ;  how¬ 
ever,  we  took  the  liberty  to  ride  through  his  farm,  and 
view  his  fine  herd  of  cattle,  which  was  truly  a  gratify¬ 
ing  sight.  This  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county. 
The  fencing  was  in  good  repair,  and  substantial  gates 
bung  at  the  entrance  of  all  the  fields  through  which 
we  passed.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  arable  land  is 
in  cultivation,  grazing  cattle  being  the  great  business 
of  this  country. 

Here  we  parted  with  our  gentlemanly  companion,  not 
however  until  we  had  gratefully  accepted  his  kind  pro¬ 
posal  to  rejoin  us  the  next  day,  to  make  an  excursion 
into  S  my  the,  his  native  county,  and  adjoining  Wythe. 
Wending  along  through  two  or  more  farms,  we  called 
upon  C.  L.  Crockett,  Esq.,  a  very  intelligent  and 
agreeable  gentleman,  who  gratified  us  in  showing  his 
stock  and  farm .  Here,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in 
this  wealthy  country,  I  saw  an  agricultural  paper — the 


Southern  Planter.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  Mr. 
Crockett  had  been  active  in  introducing  improved 
breeds  of  stock,  of  different  species,  into  that  county. 
He  kindly  offered  to  accompany  us,  when  we  returned, 
to  several  portions  of  the  adjoining  counties,  which  we 
had  not  visited,  and  very  much  to  my  regret,  an  acci¬ 
dent  to  my  horse,  only  prevented  our  compliance  with, 
his  polite  invitation. 

We  then  started,  in  company  with  Mr.  Tate,  for  the 
Rich  Valley  in  Smythe  county.  We  saw  many  interest¬ 
ing  things  by  the  way,  which  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  mention.  We  will  but  allude  to  the  fine  stock  at 
the  u  Seven-mile-ford,”  a  large  and  well  managed 
farm  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Holston  river.  Indeed, 
every  thing  upon  it  reflected  praise  on  its  worthy  and 
hospitable  proprietor,  Mr.  Hanson. 

We  next  visited  the  salt  works  in  the  Rich  Valley, 
where  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thos.  L.  Preston, 
Esq.,  a  devoted  friend  of  agricultural  science  and  agri¬ 
cultural  improvement.  On  the  day  previous  to  our  ar¬ 
rival,  he  had  delivered,  to  a  large  assembly  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Smythe,  at  the  Court  house,  an  agricultural  ad¬ 
dress,  w'hich  was  spoken  of  by  all  as  an  eloquent  appeal , 
and  calculated  to  do  much  toward  the  promotion  of  the 
noble  cause.  Mr.  Preston  is  engaged  in  manufacturing 
salt ;  has  two  large  furnaces  in  operation,  making  about 
600  bushels  per  diem.  The  supply  of  salt  water  is 
thought  to  be  inexhaustible.  There  are  several  other 
furnaces  here,  in  operation,  by  different  individuals. 
The  salt  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  wants  but 
means  of  access  to  market  to  develope  advantages  to 
all  concerned.  Here  too,  is  a  bed  of  gypsum,  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality,  extending  about  15  miles  in  length,  and 
several  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Some  of  the  banks  are 
now  being  worked ,  and  the  gypsum  sells  at  the  banks 
for  $3  per  ton — while  at  the  distance  of  only  ten  miles, 
the  price  is  doubled  !  If  proper  facilities  of  transpor¬ 
tation  were  affoi'ded,  it  is  considered  that  abundance 
could  be  furnished  to  supply  the  whole  state  of  Virginia. 
Here  again,  the  very  earth  cries  out  beseechingly,  for 
a  way  to  market.  After  spending  a  day  with  Mr. 
Preston,  who  had  given  us  a  real  Virginia  welcome, 
and  who  showed  us  all  we  could  desire  to  see,  we  took 
our  departure  from  his  picturesque  valley,  which,  em¬ 
bosomed  in  mountains,  lay  asleep  in  its  beauty,  like 
another,  and  a  real  “  Leclusaval.” 

But  it  were  too  long  to  tell  of  all  that  interested  us, 
even  as  farmers,  totally  neglecting  the  scientific,  geo¬ 
logical,  mineralogical  and  manufactural  interest — and 
it  is  high  time  this  lucubration  were  brought  to  an  end. 
which  has  unconsciously  extended  to  something  like 
prolixity.  To  close  rapidly' — we  rambled  still  farther 
up  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston.  This  region  is  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  grazing  fme-wooled  sheep,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  too  steep  for  cattle  or  cultivation  ■  some  gentle¬ 
men  of  this  vicinity,  having  turned  their  attention  to 
wool  growing,  I  was  induced  to  promise  them  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  my  flocks  of  Spanish  Merinos  and  Cotswolds. 
Here  we  saw  many  fine  farms,  and  made  valued  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Returning  homewards,  we  made  a  detour 
to  the  left  of  our  outward  route ;  passing  by  quantities 
of  rich  land,  whose  virtues  were  scarcely  even  tested, 
we  again  reached  New  River,  some  ten  miles  below 
our  former  crossing,  and  directly  opposite  “  Buchanan 
Bottom,”  the  farm  of  Major  Kent.  We  were  sadly 
disappointed  at  losing  the  opportunity  of  a  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Major,  who  was  absent.  After 
“  presenting  onr  credentials,”  and.  exchanging  saluta¬ 
tions  with  the  family,  we  rode  through  the  fine  farm  of 
5,000  acres — stopped  to  look  at  some  superior  milch 
cowTs,  grazing  in  the  field.  They  were  large  and  well 
formed,  showing  fine  blood.  We  took  them  to  be  Short 
horns,  and  crosses  of  the  Durham  and  native  stock. 
Other  farms  I  would  mention  had  I  space ;  but  with 
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good  wishes  for  our  kind  acquaintances,  we  must  bid 
farewell  to  them  and  “  Little  Tennessee.”  Would  that 
all  Virginia  could  be  fully  impressed  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  part  of  the  state,  and  see  that  it  is  des¬ 
tined  to  a  celebrity  more  to  be  envied  than  its  present 
political  one — that  our  legislators  would  come  down 
from  the  clouds  of  federal  politics,  and  look  more  to 
domestic  necessities,  and  that  the  vast  mines  of  wealth 
which  now  lie  hidden  away  in  that  remote  corner  of  the 
state,  be  left  no  longer  unproductive,  like  the  talent 
wrapped  in  a  napkin  and  buried  in  the  earth.  And  let 
us  hope,  that  the  projected  system  of  internal  improve¬ 
ment  for  this  country,  be  speedily  completed,  to  deve- 
lope  its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  and  appre¬ 
ciate  its  manufacturing  power,  which  is  now  but  dimly 
shadowed  forth  in  its  spirited  little  rolling  mills  and  nail 
factory,  when  almost  every  mountain  stream  might 
work  a  Lowell,  and  Virginia,  at  length,  become  what 
is  her  right  and  her  destiny, — an  empire  herself,  and 
yet  11  imperium  in  imperio.”  S.  F.  C.  Walnut  Hills, 
Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Dec .  1848. 


Skftcljcs  of  JFarms. 

The  Farm  of  W.  A.  Hayes,  Esq. 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator — The  agricultural 
readers  in  New-England  are  quite  generally  aware  that 
this  gentleman  is  a  most  systematic,  enlightened  and  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivator.  He  has  long  been  a  zealous  promo¬ 
ter  of  improvements  in  farming,  and  that  zeal  has  been 
directed  by  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of^all  its  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  the  month  of  October  last,  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  visiting  Judge  Hayes,  at  his  farm  in  South  Ber¬ 
wick,  Me.,  and  found  much  in  his  mode  of  culture  that, 
in  my  view,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Some  of  the 
prominent  points  of  his  husbandry,  I  shall  nowT  notice, 
with  the  hope  that  the  readers  of  The  Cultivator  may 
find  something  useful  in  the  perusal. 

Judge  Hayes’  farm  consists  of  about  160  acres,  the 
most  of  which  he  pm-chased  some  30  years  ago.  He 
has,  in  addition,  60  or  70  acres  of  pasture,  a  mile  or 
two  from  home.  His  land  is  the  oldest  settlement  in 
that  part  of  Maine  j  and  some  of  it  has  been  cropped 
for  a  long  period  of  years.  The  Judge  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session  the  original  deed  from  the  Indian  chief,  to  the 
first  white  or  civilized  proprietor,  and  he  gave  the  deed 
of  the  premises  to  the  Judge.  The  farm  extends  over 
a  high  hill,  with  low,  wet  lands  on  each  side,  and 
much  of  the  soil  is  naturally  quite  thin.  As  it  came 
into  his  possession,  it  was  mostly  pasture  land,  covered 
with  bushes,  and  other  coarse  herbage,  of  little  value. 
The  arable  land  had  been  hard-run,  producing  only  hay 
enough  for  the  wintering  of  6  or  8  head  of  cattle. 

It  has,  through  life,  been  a  favorite  object  with  this 
agriculturist,  to  set  such  an  example  of  judicious  and 
systematic  husbandry  as  any  farmer,  of  moderate  means 
and  some  enterprise,  might  follow  wTith  safety  and  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  land  being  in  an  exhausted  condition, 
he  determined  to  render  it  gradually  more  productive, 
without  any  great  outlay  of  capital  at  any  one  time. 
Although  his  means  have  for  many  years,  been  ample, 
and  the  temptation  sometimes  quite  inviting,  to  enter 
quite  largely  into  improvements  involving  quite  an  addi¬ 
tional  investment,  he  has  still  adhered  to  his  original 
determination.  The  improvements  have  been  made  to 
pay  as  he  went  along,  and  the  farming  business  has  not 
been  suffered  to  run  in  debt  to  him. 

The  mansion  and  farm-buildings  stand  upon  rising 
gr<  und,  a  little  back  from  the  public  road,  the  elevation 
affording  quite  an  extended  view  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
t  y.  The  land  rises  gradually  back  of  the  buildings, 
t  •  minating  in  quite  an  eminence,  which  commands  a 
fi'-e  prospect  of  great  extent,  in  every  direction.  About 


every  acre  of  the  estate,  on  either  side  of  the  slope, 
may  here  be  seen.  The  mansion  is  approached,  in  front, 
by  successive  flights  of  granite  steps,  with  turfed  ter¬ 
races  intervening,  filled  with  a  variety  of  shrubs  and 
low-growing  trees,  writh  ornamental  foliage,  arranged 
and  cultured  with  much  taste  by  the  ladies-  The  house 
was  built  by  the  former  proprietor ;  it  is  spacious,  with 
an  aspect  most  rural  and  comfortable.  The  farm-build¬ 
ings  combine  every  thing  desirable  for  convenience, 
neatness  and  order  in  their  arrangement.  In  the  rear 
of  the  buildings  is  an  ample  kitchen-garden,  and  a  fine 
young  orchard  of  ingrafted  fruit  of  15  acres.  A  south¬ 
ern  slope  is  deemed  highly  favorable  for  fruit-trees  in 
that  bleak  country ;  and  the  fine  appearance  of  this  or¬ 
chard  would  seem  to  substantiate  it.  The  fences  are 
all  durably  built,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  A  farm-road 
runs  nearly  through  the  premises,  dividing  them  about 
midway.  Strong  and  conveniently  hung  gates,  with 
granite  posts,  are  placed  along  this  road.  They  have 
been  erected  at  different  times,  as  the  materials- 
could  be  advantageously  procured  in  the  way  of  an  ex¬ 
change  trade ;  thus  exemplifying  the  determination  be¬ 
fore  stated  in  proceeding  gradually  and  judiciously  in 
outlays  for  improvements. 

The  Barns — The  principal  barn  is  105  feet  long  by 
43  feet  wide,  with  20  foot  posts.  In  stowing  away 
hay  in  this  barn,  the  mows  are  gradually  laid  out  on 
each  side  until  they  meet,  forming  an  arch  over  the 
floor  sufficiently  high  to  walk  under.  All  the  room 
over  head  can  thus  be  filled  with  hay.  Stables  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  barn,  on  the  south  side,  with  a  cel¬ 
lar  underneath  them.  There  is  another  cellar  for  roots 
at  one  end  of  the  barn,  well  finished  and  ventilated,  and 
convenient  for  feeding  the  cattle.  A  grain-barn,  35  by 
26,  stands  a  little  back  upon  the  side-hill,  with  a  base 
ment  story,  open  on  the  south  side,  for  the  storage  of 
every  farm  implement.  This  is  the  c(  place  ”  for  every 
tool  not  in  use,  and  here  it  may  be  found,  u  in  its 
place.” 

When  the  large  barn  was  built,  it  was  most  thorough¬ 
ly  underpinned  with  granite,  and  the  cracks  made  per¬ 
fectly  tight  with  mortar.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
sills  and  sleepers  began  to  rot,  by  reason  of  moisture, 
and  confined  air,  and  three  or  four  feet  of  the  bottom  ol 
the  hay-mow  was  damaged  from  the  same  cause.  It 
became  necessary  to  remove  the  underpinning  between 
the  posts:  and  a  circulation  of  air  is  now  deemed  of 
importance,  for  the  preservation  of  the  timbers  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  hay,  in  the  bottom  of  the  mow.  It 
is  thought  that  the  cellar  should  be  left  open  on  the 
south  side,  for  the  health  of  the  cattle,  as  well  as  for 
the  other  considerations  named. 

The  corn-house  stands  a  little  away  from  the  other 
buildings.  It  is  set  upon  substantial  granite  posts, 
about  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Smooth  slate-stones  are  placed  on  top  of  these  granite- 
posts,  projecting  over  them  several  inches,  on  all  sides, 
which  effectually  keeps  out  the  rats.  Light,,  moveable 
steps  are  placed  at  the  entrance,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  in  and  out  with  grain,  and  are  removed  when 
not  in  actual  use.  There  are  bins  in  this  building  for 
the  storage  of  all  kinds  of  grain  raised  upon  the  farm, 
as  fast  as  it  is  threshed. 

Care  of  Stock— Judge  Hayes  is  very  considerate 
of  the  comfort  and  consequent  thrift  of  his  farm  stock, 
during  the  inclemency  of  the  winter.  I  give  his  own 
concise  and  sensible  remarks  upon  this  subject: — 

“  The  cattle  are  fed  several  times  in  the  morning,  and 
carefully  carded ;  and  at  about  9  o’clock  turned  out  for 
water  and  for  exercise.  While  they  are  drinking,  the 
stalls  are  cleaned,  and  supplied  with  fresh  and  clean 
litter,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  they  are  again  tied  up.  If 
the  weather  is  stormy  or  very  cold,  they  are  permitted 
to  return  to  their  stalls  as  soon,  as  possible  j  but  if  the 
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weather  is  mild,  they  are  suffered  to  remain  out  longer, 
but  not  more  than  two  hours.  They  are  fed  in  their 
stalls  several  times  during  the  day,  always  giving  a 
little  at  a  time.  In  the  afternoon,  they  are  again  turn¬ 
ed  out  and  watered,  and  suffered  to  remain  out  as  long 
as  in  the  morning.  The  stalls  having  been  again 
cleaned  and  littered,  the  cattle  are  again  tied  up  for 
the  night.  Great  care  is  taken  to  make  the  barn  warm. 
When  the  weather  is  very  cold,  the  windows  and  doors 
are  closely  shut.  In  this  way,  the  cattle,  being  more 
comfortable,  are  kept  at  much  less  expense  and  thrive 
better. 

“My  business  calls  me  often  to  ride  through  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  York,  and  it  is  distressing  to  see  seven-eighths  of 
the  stock,  {working  oxen  excepted,)  exposed  to  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  weather  in  cold  winter  days,  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night,  without  shelter.  Cattle  so  situated  will 
take  little  exercise,  but  stand  shivering  with  the  cold, 
not  being  able  to  lie  down  comfortably  on  the  cold  melt¬ 
ing  snow.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  cattle  and  sheep 
should  be  much  exposed  to  severe  cold  weather  to  ren¬ 
der  them  hardy.  Some  farmers  say  they  leave  their 
cattle  out,  because  their  business  c&lis  them  away  from 
home.  This  is  a  poor  excuse.  It  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  turn  their  cattle  out  for  water  only  once  each 
day,  and  tie  them  up  immediately  after  .drinking,  than 
to  leave  them  out  all  day  exposed  to  the  open  air. 
Then  the  humane  farmer,  when  gone  from  home  and 
■exposed  to  the  storms  of  our  inclement  winter,  may 
feel  some  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  he  has  dis¬ 
charged  his  duty  to  his  live  stock,  by  placing  them  in 
a  dry  and  warm  shelter.” 

Manufacture  of  Manure' — Lands  that  are  in  good 
condition,  are  kept  so  with  comparative  ease but  those 
that  have  become  exhausted  of  their  vegetable  matter 
by  a  course  of  skinning  ,  are  with  much  difficulty  made 
productive.  While  in  this  state,  they  soon  pack  down 
into  a  hard  and  lifeless  condition,  after  being  plowed, 
and  of  course,  are  far  more  susceptible  to  drouth.  It 
is  impossile  for  the  roots  of  cultivated  plants  to  expand 
or  find  nourishment  in  them.  Compost  manure,  having 
vegetable  matter  for  its  basis,  and  the  necessary  salts 
well  developed  in  its  combination,  being  liberally  sup¬ 
plied  to  these  infertile  soils,  renders  them  more  permea¬ 
ble  to  heat,  air  and  moisture  ;  it  operates  as  a  sponge 
in  the  soil  to  attract  and  retain  moisture;  and  it  con¬ 
tains  the  elements  of  a  robust  life  for  the  growing  crop. 
We  see  that  nature  every  where  forms  a  rich  vegetable 
mould  for  tier  heavy  forests  to  rear  their  towering  heads, 
or  her  broad  prairies  to  luxuriate  in  their  variegated 
and  exuberant  foliage.  A  main  dependance,  then,  in 
bringing  up  an  exhausted  soil  to  a  state  of  productive¬ 
ness,  must  ordinarily  be  upon  augmenting  the  amount 
of  vegetable  matter  in  and  upon  the  soil. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  object  with  Judge  Hayes,  to 
turn  every  thing  of  this  kind  to  the  best  account.  He 
preserves  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  decomposing  sod, 
from  the  dissipating  influence  of  sun  and  wind,  by  one 
careful  plowing;  leaving  it  in  its  inverted  position 
through  the  whole  rotation  of  crops  following.  All  the 
waste  vegetable  substances  that  are  to  be  found  on  the 
farm,  are  annually  gathered  up  and  carried  to  the  barn¬ 
yard  and  piggery,  to  be  converted  into  manure  for  the 
tillage  fields.  Quantities  of  leaves  are  gathered  in  the 
fall,  and  even  late  in  the  spring,  for  littering  the  cattle 
and  swine.  The  bushes,  ferns  and  coarse  grasses,  left 
by  the  cattle  in  the  pastures,  are  annually  mowed  and 
carted  to  the  yards;  and  a  better  herbage  coming  in, 
the  quality  of  the  pastures  is  improved.  The  sour, 
coarse  grasses  of  the  unreclaimed  lowlands  are  brought 
to  the  barn  and  stacked  outside,  to  be  used  for  littering 
the  stalls.  All  the  refuse  straw  is  saved  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  large  barn  is  placed  upon  a  side-hill,  with  yards 


all  round  it.  Spacious  apartments  are  thus  afforded  for 
the  different  kinds  of  stock,  and  also  places  of  deposit© 
for  the  various  materials  to  be  converted  into  manure, 
in  the  different  stages  of  their  decomposition  or  manu¬ 
facture.  The  yard  on  the  north  side  of  the  barn  has 
been  dug  out  from  the  side-hill,  and  has  a  bank  wall  to 
prevent  the  caving  in  of  the  road  above  it.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  convenient  place  for  the  deposite  of  materials 
that  require  more  than  one  season  to  rot  them.  To  this 
place  all  the  potato  tops,  coarse  grass,  brakes,  bushes 
of  one  years’  growth,  and  any  and  all  other  coarse  ve¬ 
getable  substances  are  brought  and  tipped  off.  The  in¬ 
dustry  and  care  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  is  most  commendable,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
season  their  accumulation  becomes  very  important. 

There  is  a  deposite  of  swamp  muck,  covering  several 
acres,  from  8  to  15  feet  in  depth,  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  barn.  The  road  is  a  little  descending  a.l  the  way 
from  tne  swamp  to  the  yards,  and  they  are  well  cover¬ 
ed  with  it  each  year,  at  little  expense.  A  good  coat 
is  also  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  barn-cellar.  This 
cellar  was  commenced  some  time  after  the  barn  was 
built.  It  has  been  enlarged  from  year  to  year  by 
throwing  the  soil  under  the  barn,  back  upon  the  manure, 
in  about  equal  proportions  with  it,  at  suitable  intervals 
during  the  winter. 

The  yards  are  plowed  and  dug  over  several  times  du¬ 
ring  the  season,  and  more  muck,  soil,  lime  or  ashes  are 
occasionally  added  to  absorb  all  the  gases,  the  bad  and 
unhealthy  odors.  From  10  to  30  casks  of  lime  have 
been  annually  used  in  the  composts.  Judge  Hayes 
thinks  that  so  far  as  the  uninterrupted  health  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  may  be  considered  a  test  in  the  case,  the  prudence 
and  benefit  of  the  practice,  on  this  score  only,  are  fully 
established.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  contents  of  the 
cellar  are  overhauled,  from  end  to  end,  which  is  thought 
to  promote  all  the  desirable  decomposition  before  cart¬ 
ing  on  to  the  soil. 

The  horse-barn  stands  near  the  out-buildings  of  the 
house,  and  the  manure  is  thrown  into  a  yard  excavated 
and  walled  up,  excepting  at  the  lowest  end.  A  stoned 
drain,  leading  from  the  house  to  this  yard,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  descent,  conducts  all  the  wash  of  the  house, 
and  the  night  soil,  on  the  horse  manure,  keeping  it  suf¬ 
ficiently  moist  to  prevent  too  rapid  fermentation.  Muck, 
soil,  &tc.  are  occasionally  added,  and  three  or  four  hogs 
are  busily  at  work  amongst  it.  Should  the  drain  at  any 
time  become  offensive,  there  is  an  abundance  of  water 
at  hand  to  flood  it  and  remove  impurities.  The  horses 
stand  upon  several  inches  of  tan-bark  which  has  been 
previously  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  several  months. 
After  becoming  well  saturated  with  their  urine,  it  is 
thrown  out  with  the  manure,  and  is  thought  to  be  a 
good  material  for  the  soil  of  the  lowland  meadow. 

Judge  Hayes  related  an  interesting  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  of  the  advantage  of  a 
diligent  collection  of  materials  to  be  converted  into  ma¬ 
nure.  A  young  man  came  into  possession  of  a  poor,  run¬ 
down  farm  at  the  death  of  bis  father.  Being  of  an  enter¬ 
prising  turn,  and  desirous  of  bringing  up  the  homestead 
to  a  more  productive  state,  he  applied  to  the  Judge  for 
advice  as  to  the  kind  of  husbandry  to  be  adopted.  He 
was  told  to  collect  materials  for  increasing  his  manure. 
To  cover  the  yards  ami  litter  the  stables  with  the  best 
material  he  could  command ;  and  if  nothing  better 
could  be  procured,  to  take  sand  or  gravel, — or  at  any 
rate,  something, — to  absorb  the  liquid  and  gases  of  the 
manure  from  the  stock.  As  the  farm  afforded  no  muck, 
the  young  man  commenced  by  carting  in  turf  and  soil 
from  the  road-side.  The  stables  were  sprinkled  with 
loam,  daily,  to  absorb  the  urine.  When  this  resource 
failed,  he  carted  turf  and  soil  from  the  fields.  In  a  few 
years  he  was  enabled  to  more  than  double  the  stock 
and  dairy  produce  of  his  farm,  through  the  increased 
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productiveness  of  the  fields ;  and  this  again  increased 
the  facilities  for  making  manure.  His  farm  is  now  pro¬ 
ductive,  und  with  ease  he  lays  by  a  handsome  sum  an¬ 
nually,  from  the  products  of  his  dairy. 

The  Piggery — The  excellent  arrangements  for  the 
swine,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Judge  Hayes  in  his  manu¬ 
facture  of  manure  from  this  source,  are  so  much  better 
described  by  himself  than  I  can  do  it,  that  I  quote  his 
own  remarks: — 

“  My  hog  stye  is  seventy  feet  long  and  seventeen 
feet  wide.  There  is  one  aisle  on  one  side,  and  seven 
partitions  for  hogs  on  the  other.  A  place  for  dressing 
the  hogs,  and  kettle  for  cooking  their  food,  are  in  the 
centre.  Doors  are  so  placed  that  the  swine  maybe  re¬ 
moved  from  one  apartment  to  the  other,  and  to  the 
area  for  dressing  them.  There  is  a  row  of  yards  on  the 
side  of  the  stye,  one  for  each  apartment.  The  doors 
leading  to  these  yards  are  hung  at  the  top,  so  as  to 
swing  either  way,  and  thus  the  hogs  may  go  in  or  out 
at  their  pleasure,  and  always  have  their  doors,  when 
desirable,  closed  after  them.  These  doors  should  be 
made  of  plank  or  double  boards,  to  render  them  so  hea¬ 
vy  that  the  wind  will  not  keep  them  open  in  cold  sto.-- 
my  weather.  The  hog  is  proverbially  called  a  dirty 
animal.  This  depends  very  much  on  his  education. 
If  he  has  been  brought  up  with  dirty  habits,  he  will 
continue  in  them,  unless  great  pains  are  taken  to  change 
them.  But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  has  acquired  good 
habits,  he  will  endure  great  suffering  to  avoid  a  filthy 
action.  Hogs  in  this  land  of  barren  soil  are  especially 
valuable  for  making  manure.  I  could  never  obtain 
much  advantage  from  the  rooting  of  well  fed  swine  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  urine  they  discharge  is  very  great 
and  valuable.  It  is  very  important  that  the  evacua¬ 
tions  of  the  hog  should  always  be  deposited  on  the  ma¬ 
nure  heap.  If  they  are  discharged  in  the  stye  or  in  his 
nest,  they  will  be  principally  lost.  Now  by  observing 
the  regular  habits  of  this  animal,  and  taking  a  little 
pains,  a  bad  habit  in  this  respect  may  soon  be  cured. 
The  confined  hog  always  goes  to  a  wet  place  to  make 
his  evacuations.  If  then,  you  wish  the  hog  to  change 
his  place  for  doing  this,  dig  a  small,  hollow  place  in 
the  manure  heap,  and  keep  it  wet  for  a  few  days  by 
turning  in  water  occasionally ;  at  the  same  time  make  the 
place  clean  and  dry  which  you  wish  him  to  abandon. 
He  will  then  probably  go  to  the  wet  place  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  yard  to  make  his  deposites ;  but  if  he  should  not 
do  so,  fasten  him  out  from  the  stye  for  a  few  days,  so 
that  he  shall  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  desired  place, 
keeping  the  place  you  wish  him  to  abandon,  clean  and 
dry  in  the  mean  time,  and  you  will,  without  fail  accom¬ 
plish  your  object.  This  to  some,  will  appear  a  low, 
trifling  subject  to  write  about,  but  the  farmer,  to  thrive, 
must  attend  to  small  concerns.  I  usually  keep  ten  old 
hogs  on  my  farm,  and  pigs  to  supply  their  place.  They 
are  fed  with  the  waste  of  the  kitchen,  dairy,  and  with 
boiled  roots,  apples  and  some  meal.” 

We  are  informed  that  it  is  a  proverb  with  the  Flem¬ 
ish  farmer,  that  u  manure  is  the  god  of  agriculture ;” 
and  with  the  Scottish  farmer,  that  u  muck  (manure,)  is 
the  mother  of  the  meal  chest.”  These. are  strong  and 
significant  expressions;  but  one  seems  to  find  them 
pretty  fully  realised  in  the  husbandry  of  Judge  Hayes. 

In  my  next  communication,  I  propose  to  continue 
my  sketches  of  this  gentleman’s  farming,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads: 

1st.  Management  of  the  Arable  Land 

2d.  Improvement  by  Mixing  Soils. 

3d.  Improvement  of  the  Pastures. 

4th.  Draining  and  reclaiming  Wet  Lands. 

Brattlchoro\  Vt.  Dec.  25,  1848.  F.  Holbrook. 


One  house  in  New- York,  shipped  on  one  day  recently, 
983,445  lbs.  cheese  for  Europe,  valued  at  $63,841. 
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Varieties  of  the  Domestic  Fowl* 

In  our  last,  we  described  several  of  the  original 
stocks  and  wild  species  of  the  fowl.  The  domestic  va¬ 
rieties  which  have  sprung  from  these,  are  very  numer¬ 
ous — a  circumstance  which  need  create  little  surprise, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  bird  has  been  in  a  state 
of  subjugation  for  several  thousand  years,  and  has  pas¬ 
sed  from  one  country  to  another  over  the  principal  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe. 

Game  Fowl. — Of  the  domesticated  breeds  which 
are  believed  to  retain  in  a  striking  degree  their  original 
characters,  the  game  fowl,  fig.  15,  is  entitled  to  the 
first  rank.  Martin,  in  his  late  work,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  (see  last  number,)  conjectures  that  the 
beautiful  variety  of  the  game  fowl  called  the  “  black- 
breasted  red,”  may  have  been  derived  from  a  species 
of  India  jungle  fowl.  He  further  mentions  that  u  the 


15 — GAMS  COCK. 


Earl  of  Derby  possesses  a  breed  which  has  been  in 
possession  of  that  noble  family  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  which  is  sedulously  preserved  from  base  al¬ 
loy.  It  is  a  black -breasted  red,  with  a  purple  band 
across  the  wing,  and  though  superior  in  size  to  the  Ban- 
kiva  jungle -fowl,  it  closely  resembles  that  bird  in  plu¬ 
mage  and  in  elegance  of  contour.” 

Although  the  fowl  was  found  in  a  domestic  state  in 
Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  it 
is  probable  that  the  game  breed  was  introduced  after 
that  event.  Martin  remarks  that  the  ancient  Greeks- 
possessed  several  renowned  breeds  of  game  fowls,  and 
that  Media  and  Persia  possessed  others  of  first  rate  ex¬ 
cellence;  but  he  thinks  it  probable  that  this  breed  was 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
derived  it  from  the  Persians,  when  Britain  was  a  Ro¬ 
man  colony. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  way  in  which  the 
game  fowl  was  carried  into-  England,  it  has  long  been 
there  cultivated  with  such  care,  and  has  attained  such 
perfection,  that  it  has  been  by  some  naturalists  express¬ 
ly  denominated  u  the  English  Fowl.” 

Formerly,  the  great  inducement  for  keeping  the  game 
fowl,  was  its  employment  in  cock-fighting,  a  barbarous 
sport,  which  has  for  several  years  been  forbidden  by 
law  in  England,  and  several  parts  of  this  country ;  but 
the  breed  is  still  preserved  by  many,  not,  as  has  been 
observed,  £*  for  fighting,  but  for  its  beauty,  its  purity, 
and  ancient  lineage.  ” 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  game  fowl,  each  of 
which  has  or  has  had  its  admirers  and  patrons.  The 
points  which  distinguish  the  best,  are  given  as  follows 
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“  The  head  ought  to  be  small,  the  eyes  large  and 
brisk,  and  the  beak  strong  and  hooked  at  the  setting  on  9 
its  color  ought  also  to  answer  to  that  of  the  principal 
or  general  color  of  the  feathers,  whether  they  be  yel- 
low,  reddish,  or  gray.  The  beam  of  his  leg  ought  to 
be  very  strong,  and  according  to  his  plumage  either 
blue,  gray  or  yellowy  and  the  spurs  ought  to  be  rough, 
long  and  sharp,  a  little  bending  and  pointing  inward. 
The  three  colors  esteemed  in  a  game-cock  are  gray, 
yellow,  &nd  red,  with  a  black  breast,” 

“  It  is  not,”  says  Martin,  “  for  its  pugnacious  quali¬ 
ties  that  the  game  fowl  is  to  be  noticed — it  yields  to  no 
breed,  nay,  perhaps  is  superior  to  most  in  the  whiteness 
and  sapidity  of  its  fleshy  the  hens  are  excellent  layers, 
and  the  eggs,  though  of  moderate  size  only,  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flavor.  The  game-cock 
is  very  attentive  to  his  female  train,  and  ever  ready  to 
do  battle  in  their  defence,  but  not  infrequently  he  be-  ; 
comes  savage  mid  dangerous.  We  have  ourselves  more 
than  once  been  fiercely  assailed  by  a  game-cock,  and  be 
it  observed,  a  blow  from  his  spur  is  no  trifle  9  several 
instances  have  come  under  our  notice  in  which  children 
have  been  severely  injured,  and  we  have  read  and  heard 
of  cases  in  which  children  have  been  killed, 

u  Of  all  the  breeds,  in  our  eyes,  the  game  breed  is 
the  most  beautiful,  whether  we  look  t©  contour  or  to 
colouring;  the  cock  carries  himself  proudly  yet  grace¬ 
fully  9  his  port  and  bearing  proclaim  his  fiery  spirit;  his 
undaunted  mettle,  which  endures  even  to  his  last  breath  , 
for  while  postrate  and  mortally  wounded  he  will  answer 
the  insulting  crow  of  his  victorious  rival,  and  make  a 
last  effort  to  revenge  himself  before  the  spark  of  life  is 
extinct.  No  wonder  that  the  gallant  eock  should  have 
been  chosen  as  the  emblem  of  courage.” 

The  game  fowl  has  been  introduced  into  this  country 
and  is  bred  by  several  amateurs  in  great  beauty  and 
perfection. 

Great  Majlay  Fowl. — This  is  undoubtedly  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  G alius  giganteus ,  which  is  a  native  of  Ja¬ 
va,  Sumatra,  and  probably,  of  other  parts  of  .southern 
Asia.  It  is  still  found  in  the  islands  named.  But  we 
are  informed  by  various  travellers  that  it  is  kept  in  a 
domesticated  state  not  only  in  India,  but  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  in  Cochin-China,  and  China.  It  has  long 
been  known  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  parent  stock  of  the  kinds  known  under  the 
names  of  Malay,  India,  Chittagong,  Java,  St.  Jago, 
Cochin-Chinese,  Chinese,  and  in  some  parts  of  America, 
as  the  Bucks  County,  and  Ostrich  fowl-  A  cross  of  it 
probably  prevails  in  all  the  larger  breeds.  The  trifling 
differences  which  appear  in  the  kinds  mentioned,  Mar¬ 
tin  attributes  to  the  influence  of  domestication  and  ac¬ 
cidental  or  designed  crosses. 

The  accompanying  portrait,  (fig.  16,)  is  given  by 
Martin  as  representing  the  truest  type  of  the  species— G . 
giganteus .  He  gives  the  following  excellent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  bird: 

“  The  male,  in  his  natural  attitude,  often  considera¬ 
bly  exceeds  two  feet  in  height,  from  the  ground  to  the 
crown  of  the  head.  The  comb  extends  backwards  in  a 
line  with  the  eyes;  it  is  low,  thiek,  destitute  of  serra¬ 
tions,  and  has  the  appearance  as  if  its  ridge  had  been 
cut  off.  The  wattles  hanging  from  the  under  mandible 
are  small,  and  the  throat  is  bare.  The  neck  is  long, 
and  covered  with  hackles  of  a  pale  golden  reddish  color, 
which  extend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  The  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back,  and  the  lesser  wing  coverts  are  of  a 
deep  chestnut,  and  the  webs  of  the  feathers  are  disuni¬ 
ted  ;  the  greater  wing  coverts  are  glossy  green ;  the  se¬ 
condaries  and  quill-feathers  are  of  a  pale  reddish  yellow 
on  their  outer  webs.  The  hackles  of  the  rump  are 
long  and  drooping,  and  are  of  a  pale  reddish  yellow. 
The  tail  feathers  are  of  a  glossy  green.  The  under 
parts  are  generally  Gf  a  glossy  greenish  black,  with 


high  reflections,  each  feather  being  of  a  deep,  chestnut 
at  the  base,  producing  somewhat  of  a  mottled  appear¬ 
ance,  especially  if  the  plumage  be  a  little  deranged. 
The  body  is  stout,  and  the  legs  are  long,  but  very  ro¬ 
bust.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  length 
of  the  neck  and  limbs,  the  head  seems  small,  and  is 
far  from  being  pleasing  in  appearance,  the  curtailment  of 
the  comb  and  wattles  seeming  the  result  of  injury  or 
malformation.  The  gait  is  heavy  and  destitute  of  alert¬ 
ness,  aud  the  bird,  as  we  have  frequently  seen,  often 
reposes  resting  on  the  tarsi  or  shanks,  their  whole 
length  being  applied  to  the  ground.  The  emeu  rests 
in  the  same  manner.  The  attitude  is  uncouth,  and  gives 
the  idea  of  the  bird  being  oppressed  with  its  own. 
weight.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  gigantic  fowl  is 
less  disposed  to  mount  the  trees  and  roost  on  the  bran¬ 
ches  than  most  others  of  the  genus ;  and  this  strange 
attitude  may  be  the  ordinary  mode  of  taking  repose. 
The  crow  of  the  cock,  instead  of  being  a  clear  ringing 
tone,  heartily  delivered  as  if  in  defiance  of  every  rival, 


16 — KUI.M  OR  MALAY  FOWL-' 


like  the  blast  of  the  knight’s  clarion  on  the  listed  field, 
is  short,  hoarse,  and  monotonous,  more  like  a  croak 
than  a  crow.” 

As  before  remarked,  this  race,  in  a  domestic  state, 
presents  considerable  variation  of  characters;  but  we 
agree  with  the  author  above  quoted,  that  the  stock  re¬ 
presented  by  the  cut  shows  the  greatest  purity,  and  in¬ 
dicates  the  least  departure  from  the  original.  The 
breed  in  its  pure  state  is  generally  not  handsome,  either 
in  form  or  plumage,  and  its  flesh  is  coarse  and  wanting 
in  flavor.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  crossing  varieties, 
in  which  increase  of  size  is  desirable.  Much,  however 
depends  on  the  manner  of  breeding.  By  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  selecting  the  best  formed  and  finest  boned  spe¬ 
cimens  for  propagation,  the  breed  can  be  greatly  chan¬ 
ged  and  improved  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations. 
Several  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  under  our 
own  observation.  The  celebrated  Cochin-China  fowls 
kept  in  Queen  Victoria’s  aviary,  are  regarded  by  Mar¬ 
tin  as  only  a  sub- variety  of  the  great  Malay. 

Valuable  stocks  have  originated  by  crossing  different 
branches  of  the  Malay  with  other  breeds.  Dickson 
thinks  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Dorking  originated 
by  a  cross  between  the  Malay  and  tlie  game  fowl.  A 
writer  in  the  Scottish  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Jersey-blue  indicates 
a  similar  mixture. 

As  we  commonly  see  the  Malay,  it  possesses  but  lit¬ 
tle  spirit  and  courage;  yet  a  variety  of  the  race  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  India,  which  is  game.  We  saw  some  speci 
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mens  of  this  game  stock,  twenty-five  years  ago.  They 
were  mostly  white,  but  in  general  characters  corres¬ 
ponded  to  the  figure  and  description  above  given,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  were  less  in  size,  and  were  much  more 
active.  In  courage  they  were  unflinching;  and  the 
young  would  sometimes  pick  out  each  others’  eyes,  and 
tear  their  heads  bare  to  the  skull,  before  they  were 
old  enough  to  crow. 

A  breed  was  established  in  England  about  seventy 
years  ago,  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  called  the  u  Shake- 
bag  ”  breed,  which  obtained  great  celebrity,  for  the 
strength  and  prowess  of  the  cocks.  Martin  observes 
that  “  this  breed  was  probably  formed  by  a  cross  with 
the  G alius  giganteus  ;  the  male  frequently  exceeded 
ten  pounds  in  weight,  and  to  his  great  strength  is  ad¬ 
ded  spirit  and  determination.”  This  breed  is  thought 
to  be  now  extinct.  It  was  sometimes  called  by  authors 
the  “  shack-back,”  or  “  shag-back”  breed;  but  Mar¬ 
tin  suggests  that  as  it  was  formerly  the  practice  in 
cock-fighting  to  challenge  all  comers  with  the  cock 
concealed  in  a  bag ,  11  the  tremendous  power  and  size 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds’  fowl,  proved  so  superior  to  those 
of  all  competitors,  and  usually  securing  conquest,  it 
eventually  obtained  the  name  par  excellence,  of  Shake- 
bag,  which  was  corrupted  to  the  other  terms.” 
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CONDUCTED  BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 


Raising  Fruit  Trees— Inquiries  Answered. 

A  correspondent  in  Virginia,  makes  the  following  in¬ 
quiries  : — 

Will  apple,  pear,  and  quince  seeds  lose  their  vitality 
by  being  kept  dry  in  boxes  six  or  twelve  months  ? 

[They  would  probably  be  more  or  less  injured,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  wholly  spoiled.  Pear  seeds  have 
been  kept  dry  a  few  months,  and  after  exposure  to 
moisture  and  frost,  have  vegetated  finely.  In  other  ca¬ 
ses,  apple  and  pear  seeds,  so  treated,  have  nearly  failed. 
Security  would  direct  that  the  seeds  be  kept  moderate¬ 
ly  moist  from  the  time  that  they  are  taken  from  the 
fruit.  After  having  become  much  dried,  moisture  and 
frost  operate  in  softening  and  splitting  the  horny  cover- 
mg.] 

Should  peach  stones  be  planted  immediately  after  the 
fruit  is  taken  from  them,  and  will  they  come  up  well 
when  taken  from  under  the  trees  and  planted  at  this 
season  of  the  year  [late  autumn,]  where  they  have 
been  lying  since  they  fell  from  the  tree ;  and  will  the 
stones  which  have  been  kept  dry  in  boxes  the  same 
length  of  time,  come  up  as  well  as  if  planted  fresh  ? 

[In  all  cases,  the  seeds  of  fruit  trees  are  best  if  as 
fresh  as  possible;  but  peach  stones  may  be  kept  some 
months  dry  with  small  injury.  Some  nurserymen  plant 
them  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  but  they  do  not  often 
succeed  so  well.  Under  the  tree,  shaded  from  the  sun, 
and  in  contact  with  the  moist  earth,  they  might  dry  but 
little;  and  again,  if  in  hot  sunshine  and  on  dusty  ground, 
they  might  suffer  severely.  They  should  always  be 
cracked  before  planting,  in  which  case  freezing  is  not 
necessary,  but  only  facilitates  the  splitting  of  the  stone. 
Too  much  moisture  spoils  them.] 

Which  are  twenty  of  the  best  peaches,  and  twenty  of 
the  best  plums? 

[ Peaches — Early  York  (serrated,)  Early  Tillotson, 
Cole’s  Early  Red,  Cooledge’s  Favorite,  White  Imperial, 
George  IV,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bergen’s  Yellow,  Large 
Early  Vork,  Large  Red  Rareripe,  Bellegarde,  Early 
Newington,  Nivette,  Morris’  White,  Old  Mixon  Free, 
Crawford’s  Early,  President, Noblesse,  Crawford’s  Late, 
Druid  Hill. 
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Plums — Primordian,  Imperial  Ottoman,  Lawrence 
Gage,  Early  Orleans,  Purple  Gage  (genuine,)  Red 
Diaper,  Purple  Favorite,  Red  Gage,  Jefferson,  Impe¬ 
rial  Gage,  Lombard  or  Bleecker’s  Scarlet,  Washington, 
Green  Gage,  Bleecker’s  Gage,  Huling’s  Superb,  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  Frost  Gage,  Blue  Imperatrice.] 

The  seed  of  what  plum  trees  are  best  to  raise  stocks 
from  ? 

[  On  strong  soils,  where  the  plum  flourishes  well,  any 
thrifty  growing  healthy  sort  maybe  taken,  as  the  horse 
plum.  On  soils  less  favorable,  those  sorts  least  liable  to- 
cast  their  leaves  prematurely  will  usually  be  found  best. 
Some  of  the  most  vigorous  varieties  of  the  wild  plum 
are  well  adapted  to  light  or  sandy  soils.] 

Which  are  the  ten  finest  Raspberries,,  and  which  the1 
ten  best  Gooseberries? 

[Fine  varieties  of  the  Raspberry  are  not  numerous. 
The  Red  and  the  Yellow  Antwerps  are  the  old  stand¬ 
ards.  For  a  hardy  variety  in  the  northern  states  and 
on  strong  or  heavy  soils,  probably  none  exceeds  the 
genuine  Red  Antwerp.  The  Franconia  and  Fastolfi' re¬ 
semble  it,  and  are  both  fine.  The  Red  Cretan  has  pro¬ 
ved  ~sery  productive  on  light  soils.  The  common  Red 
Garden  Raspberry,  is  a  good  early  sort.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  White,  and  American  Blackr  are  distinguished  for 
their  high  flavor,  though  rather  small  in  size. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  of  English  Gooseberries,  very 
few  have  been  so  widely  cultivated  in  this  country  as  t© 
enable  one  to  pronounce  upon  their  general  adaptation 
and  excellence.  Among  these,  the  Roaring  Lion,. 
Crown  Bob,  Whitesmith,  Waterloo,  and  Champaigne,. 
are  fine,  and  have  perhaps  succeeded  as  well  as  any.], 
What  is  the  form,  size,  color,  &c.,  of  tk®  Chines© 
Flat  Peach? 

[It  is  so  flat 
©r  compressed 
on  its  base  and 
apex,  as  near¬ 
ly  to  resemble- 
a  wheel,  the 
transverse  dia¬ 
meter  being 
nearly  3  in¬ 
ches,  while  the- 
distance  from 
the  stem  to  the- 
crown  is  only 
about  |  of  an 
inch,  a  mere 
skin  covering 
the  stone  at 
each  end,  (fig. 
17.)  It  is  pale- 
yellow,  red¬ 
dened  in  the 
sun,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  good 
meltingpeaeh. 
It  has  not  frui¬ 
ted  in  this 

17 — FLAT  PEACH  OF  CHINA.  COUntry. }l 


The  Ikmble  Brwgmansia* 

Among  house-plants,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  is 
the  Brugmansia.  The  old  Brugmansia  suaveolens , 
formerly  known  as  the  Datura  arbor ea,  has  been  long 
in  cultivation,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  large,  pure 
white,  bell-shaped  or  trumpet-shaped  pendant  flowers. 
Loudon  states,  in  his  Suburban  Gardener,  that  “  in  the 

garden  of -  Durant,  Esq.,  at  Putney  Hill,  Brug- 

mansias  have  grown  and  flowered  to  a  degree  oi  per¬ 
fection  which  would  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  plants.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  six 
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feet  high,  with  woody  stems  three  inches  in  diameter; 
and  one  in  the  summer  of  1837,  bore  upwards  of  2,000 
flowers.”  The  treatment  they  received,  was  to  keep 
them  in  the  frame  in  the  reserve  ground  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  to  turn  them  out  into  very  rich  soil,  late  in  the 
spring,  and  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water  during 
summer.  It  must  be  evident  at  a  glance  that  so  large 
and  vigorous  a  plant  needs  a  pot  or  tub  of  very  large 
dimensions.  When  well  treated,  it  continues  in  flower 
for  several  months  during  summer  and  a  part  of  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  Double  Brugmansia,  (B.  Knightii,)  figured 
above,  and  taken  from  a  late  number  of  the  Horticul¬ 
turist ,  an  exact  portrait  of  a  fine  specimen  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  editor,  is  thus  described  in  that  interesting 
Magazine; — “  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  long  trum¬ 
pet-shaped  and  double, — one  tube  being  inserted  within 
the  other.  The  immense  size  of  the  flowers — each 
about  nine  inches  long,  and  the  curiously  ruffled  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  lower  part  of  the  corolla,  make  it  a 
most  conspicuous  object  when  in  full  bloom.  Some 
specimens,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  which  we  saw  in  full 
bloom  at  Montgomery  Place  lately,  were  the  most  su¬ 
perb  and  striking  objects  in  the  large  and  beautiful 
flower  garden  of  that  demesne.” 


Culture  of  Strawberries. 

A  practical  man,  who  writes  in  the  Horticulturist, 
says:  “Strawberries  can  be  produced  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  with  more  ease  than  any  other  valuable 
fruit.  With  a  moderate  degree  of  care  and  attention, 
they  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  bushels  per 
acre.  They  will  grow  freely  on  any  soil  that  will  give 
a  good  crop  of  corn;  and  if  planted  early  in  spring, 


will  yield  a  fair  crop  in  June.”  He  says  a  common 
error  is  to  plant  them  in  old  worn  out  garden  soils,  or 
to  manure  them  too  highly,  which  gives  vines,  but  no 
fruit.  The  best  is  a  good,  deep,  new  soil,  not  exces¬ 
sively  rich. 

Pruning  Transplanted  Evergreens. 

The  following  interesting  experiment,  showing  the 
equal  importance  of  pruning  evergreens  and  deciduous 
trees,  when  transplanted  with  mutilated  roots,  is  given 
in  a  late  number  of  The  Horticulturist : 

“  In  April  last,  I  obtained  at  Flushing,  twelve  trees 
of  the  Norway  Spruce.  They  were  sent  to  me  as  they 
are  grown  in  the  nurseries,  with  the  limbs  starting  from 
the  roots.  They  were  very  badly  taken  up,  and  still 
wrnrse  packed.  The  small  amount  of  moss  which  was 
put  around  the  roots  was  entirely  dry,  and  the  roots 
themselves  were  badly  bruised  and  broken  in  taking  up 
or  on  their  passage. 

u  Three  of  the  best  of  the  trees  I  set  out  in  the  sha¬ 
ded  grounds  about  my  house,  leaving  all  the  limbs  un¬ 
touched  . 

“  The  remaining  nine  were  planted  on  the  adjacent, 
streets,  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  the 
reflection  from  the  dry  dust;  and  thinking  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  these  nine  trees  required  decided  remedies,  1 
pruned  them  severely,  leaving  only  those  limbs  which 
were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top. 

“  They  were  all  planted  in  the  most  careful  manner, 
were  well  mulched  and  watered,  but  the  three  first  men¬ 
tioned  wTere  watered  most  frequently,  and  were  protect¬ 
ed  most  of  the  day  by  the  shade  of  other  trees.  Now 
for  the  result:  all  of  the  trees  on  the  street  are  alive, 
and  eight  of  them  have  thrown  out  shoots  several  inch, 
es  long.  The  ninth  stands  in  an  unfavorable  position  ■ 
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but  the  buds  are  just  now  beginning  to  push,  and  the 
tree  will  live. 

“  Of  the  three  trees  planted  about  my  house,  one 
died  early,  though  watered  daily.  One  still  retains  its 
leaves  and  partially  its  green  color,  but  shows  no  other 
sign  of  vitality.  The  third  is  in  much  the  same  state 
with  the  ninth,  above  mentioned;  but  if  anything,  its 
condition  is  less  favorable.  I  think  the  trees  could  not 
have  been  saved  without  the  severe  pruning  which  they 
received.” 


Horticultural  Miscellanies. 

Tulip. — In  Persia,  where  the  tulip  is  abundant,  it  is 
considered  as  the  emblem  of  perfect  lovers.  “When  a 
young  man,”  says  Chardin,  “  presents  one  to  his  mis¬ 
tress,  he  gives  her  to  understand,  by  the  general  color 
of  the  flower,  that  he  is  on  fire  with  her  beauty,  and 
by  the  black  base  of  it,  that  his  heart  is  burned  to  a 
coal.”  A  burlesque  on  floral  emblems. 

Prices  of  Tulips. — The  tulip  trade  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  was  at  its  height  in  1634 — 5 — 6.  One  root  call¬ 
ed  the  Viceroy,  was  sold  for  articles  valued  at  2,500 
florins,  equal  to  250  pounds  sterling.  The  Semper  Au¬ 
gustus  sold  for  2,000  florins;  one  person  agreed  to  give 
4,600  florins,  with  a  new  carriage,  two  horses  and  har¬ 
ness;  and  another  agreed  to  give  12  acres  of  land,  for 
a  single  root.  This  may  seem  very  wild  to  us;  but 
multicaulis  and  other  speculations  have  existed  nearer 
home. 

Pruning. — It  is  said  that  the  browsing  of  the  goat 
gave  the  first  idea  of  pruning  the  vine ;  and  that  the 
burning  of  a  rose  tree,  causing  it  to  sprout  up  afresh, 
led  to  the  pruning  of  the  rose. 

Breathing  Pores  of  Plants. — Plants  are  covered 
with  a  thin  skin  or  epidermis,  which  is  pierced  with  nu¬ 
merous  invisible  pores,  called  stomates,  through  which 
the  plant  breathes  and  perspires.  In  some  plants  there 
are  as  many  as  70,000  of  these  pores  to  a  square  inch 
of  the  leaves ;  and  the  pores  themselves,  which  are  ob¬ 
long  or  oval,  are  in  some  instances  only  the  2500th  of 
an  inch  long. 

Early  Fruit. — A  Mayduke  cherry,  trained  against 
a  south  wall,  and  another  tree  of  the  same  variety,  in 
the  open  ground  of  a  sheltered  garden,  were  found,  by 
J.  Kyle,  near  Edinburgh,  to  differ  a  fortnight  in  the  ri¬ 
pening  of  their  fruit,  the  wall  fruit  being  the  earlier. 

A  Thundering  Fountain. — The  largest  artificial 
fountain  in  the  world  is  at  Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  England.  It  shoots  up,  almost 
like  lightning,  a  column  of  water,  267  feet  high,  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  higher  than  Niagara  Falls,  and 
about  50  feet  higher  than  the  Bunker  Hill  monument. 

Influence  of  the  Moon. — -Some  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  governed  their  gardening  operations  rigidly  by 
the  age  of  the  moon.  One  author,  quoted  by  Yarro, 
says,  “  I  observe  these  things,  not  only  in  shearing  my 
sheep,  but  in  cutting  my  hair,  for  I  might  become  bald 
if  I  did  not  do  this  in  the  wane  of  the  moon.” 

Pleasing  Deceptions. — In  Cardinal  Richelieu’s 
Villa  at  Ruell,  according  to  Evelyn,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  walk,  was  “  the  arch  of  Constantine,  painted  on 
a  wall  in  oil,  as  large  as  the  real  one  in  Rome,  so  well 
done,  that  even  a  man  skilled  in  painting  may  mistake 
it  for  stone  and  sculpture.  The  sky  and  hills,  which 
seem  to  be  between  the  arches,  are  so  natural,  that 
swallows  and  other  birds,  thinking  to  fly  through,  have 
dashed  themselves  against  the  wall.”  Speaking  of  the 
residence  of  Count  de  Liancourt,  the  same  writer  says, 
“  towards  his  study  joins  a  little  garden,  which,  though 
very  narrow,  by  the  addition  of  a  well  painted  perspec¬ 
tive,  is  to  appearance  greatly  enlarged;  to  this  there  is 
another  part,  supported  by  arches,  in  which  runs  a 
stream  of  water,  rising  in  the  aviary,  and  seeming  to 


flow  some  miles,  by  being  artificially  continued  in  the 
painting,  where  it  sinks  down  at  the  wall.” 

Disagreeable  Deceptions. — Contrivances  for  play¬ 
ing  tricks  upon  visitors  were  common  in  princely  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  last  century,  by  squirting  water  suddenly 
upon  them  from  unexpected  sources.  In  one  case,  a 
huge  copper  serpent,  started  up  and  moving  round 
swiftly,  shot  from  its  mouth  a  shower  on  the  spectators. 
In  another,  two  musketeers  [artificial]  shot  streams  of 
water  upon  them  from  their  musket  barrels.  In  one  of 
the  finest  gardens  in  England,  visitors  are  suddenly 
treated  with  a  ducking  from  the  numerons  branches  of 
an  artificial  tree.  Such  low  trickery  is  only  fit  for  ill- 
bred  school  boys.  More  justifiable  was  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  lawless  curiosity,  where  a  forbidden  door 
was  labelled,  “  Don’t  open  this,” — and  as  soon  as  it 
was  moved  upon  its  hinges,  a  dashing  shower  bath 
came  down  from  above. 

Cucumbers. — The  village  of  Sandy,  Bedfordshire, 
has  been  known  to  furnish  10,000  bushels  of  pickling 
cucumbers  in  one  week.  Loudon  says,  “  In  March, 
cucumbers  fetch  in  the  London  market  a  guinea  a  doz¬ 
en  ;  in  August  and  September,  one  penny  a  dozen.” 


Use  of  Leaves. 

We  noticed,  last  autumn,  the  case  of  a  plum  tree, 
which  lost  all  its  leaves  by  leaf-blight,  before  the  plums 
were  fully  grown,  which  continued  stationary  till  a  se¬ 
cond  crop  of  leaves  came  out,  when  their  growth  re¬ 
commenced,  and  they  subsequently  acquired  a  fine,  rich, 
honied  flavor. 

A  quite  different  case,  but  illustrating  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  was  reported  by  the  late  President  Knight.  “A 
peach  tree  in  my  garden,  of  which  I  was  very  anxious 
to  see  the  fruit,  had  lost,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
all  its  blossoms  except  two,  which  grew  upon  leafless 
branches.  I  therefore  endeavored  to  derive  the  neces¬ 
sary  returning  sap  [  to  mature  the  fruit  ]  from 
another  source.  To  attain  this  object,  the  points  of 
the  branches,  which  bore  fruit,  were  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  other  branches  of  the  same  age,  which  bore 
leaves ;  and  a  part  of  the  bark,  extending  in  length 
about  four  times  their  diameters,  was  pared  off  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  fruit.  Similar  wounds  were  then 
made  upon  the  other  branches,  with  which  these  were 
brought  into  contact ;  the  wounded  surfaces  were  close¬ 
ly  fitted  and  tightly  bound  together.  A  union  soon 
took  place;  and  the  fruit,  in  consequence,  acquired  the 
highest  state  of  maturity  and  perfection.” 

Varieties  of  Strawberries. 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  correspondent  of  The  Hor¬ 
ticulturist  at  Poughkeepsie,  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
seedling  strawberry  of  Mr.  Hovey,  but  does  more  than 
justice  to  the  Early  Scarlet.  He  enumerates  four  va¬ 
rieties.  The  Early  Scarlet  is  what  we  term  staminate, 
or  hermaphrodite.  The  other  three  pistillate,  and  not 
one  of  them,  by  themselves,  would  produce  a  perfect 
fruit.  As  the  writer  says  nothing  of  the  sexual  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  plants,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  poor 
Hovey  was  in  a  bed  by  itself,  and  so  far  from  the  Ear¬ 
ly  Scarlet,  as  to  admit  of  no  intercourse,  unless  from  a 
chance  insect  passing  from  the  blossom  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  Bishop  and  Hudson,  as  they  bore  better, 
were,  I  presume,  in  closer  proximity.  I  would  here 
remark,  that  I  presume  that  the  writer’s  Hudson,  is  not 
the  true  Hudson  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  imported, 
necked  fruit  of  Mr.  Downing.  The  true  character  of 
the  Hudson,  will  be  discovered  in  a  late  publication  of 
that  veteran  horticulturist,  Mr.  Landreth. 

In  Massachusetts,  and  in  this  state,  and  Kentucky, 
and  wherever  I  have  seen  the  Hovey,  all  the  blossoms 
bear  perfect  fruit,  where  staminate  plants  are  near,  un- 
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less  killed  by  frost.  With  us,  some  of  its  berries  are 
larger  than  any  other  variety,  measuring  from  4  to  5g 
inches,  but  its  average  size  with  us  is  less  than  the  fruit 
of  some  others ;  never  much  exceeding  the  one  half  of 
the  average  size  that  Mr.  Ho vey  claims  for  it  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Boston ;  and  from  the  silence  of  the  Strawber¬ 
ry  committee  of  the  Boston  Horticultural  Society,  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  does  not  err.  With  us,  the 
season  of  its  fruit  is  short,  and  the  plants  soon  die  out. 
Its  size  gives  it  deserved  celebrity.  We  have  two  new 
seedlings,  that  promise  to  rival  it  in  size,  but  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  say  so  till  we  have  had  another  year’s 
experience.  The  Scarlet  is,  with  us,  among  the  best 
bearers  of  the  hermaphrodite  family,  but  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  with  us,  half  the  quantity  of  the  Hovey,  where 
planted  adjoining.  N.  Longwokth.  Cincinnati, 
Dec .  15,  1848.  _ _ 

Preservation  of  Grafts. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  have,  during  the  past  year,  no¬ 
ticed  several  communications  recommending  the  use  of 
saw-dust  for  preserving  scions.  From  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  I  find  that  it  should  be  used  with  extreme  cau¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  heat,  when  a  large 
quantity  is  used.  A  nursery  firm  with  whom  I  am  in¬ 
timately  acquainted,  lost  nearly  their  whole  stock  of 
apple  roots  and  grafts,  by  packing  them  in  sawdust  du¬ 
ring  the  past  winter.  I  have  found  fresh  loam,  dug  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  earth,  much  better  than  any  other  pre¬ 
paration  for  preserving  grafts  or  roots,  and  every  per¬ 
son  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  will  find  their  opera¬ 
tions  more  successful,  the  closer  they  stick  to  nature. 
Now  in  the  way  that  grafts  are  usually  kept,  some  be¬ 
come  surfeited  with  water,-  others  are  shrivelled  and 
dry,  while  others  may  happen  to  receive  just  moisture 
enough.  The  latter,  if  selected  and  set  by  themselves, 
will  all  be  found  to  grow  strong  and  healthy,  which 
would  not  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  grafts  kept  in  a 
hap-hazard  way,  as  is  usually  the  case.  When  loam  is 
used  for  keeping  scions,  it  should  be  used  bountifully, 
as  it  retains  a  more  regular  degree  of  moisture.  I  have 
sometimes  wrapped  bundles  of  grafts  in  newspapers, 
and  afterwards  buried  them  in  loam,  and  they  have  kept 
in  this  way  admirably ;  the  paper  seemed  to  absorb  and 
retain  just  moisture  enough  from  the  earth  to  keep  the 
scions  in  excellent  condition.  Isaac  Hildreth.  Big 
Stream  Point ,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2,  1849. 

j  Quality  of  Melons  in  Central  New- York. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Capt.  M.,  of  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
and  at  present  a  resident  of  this  city,  who  lately  dou¬ 
bled  Cape  Horn,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  eating 
melons  in  South  America,  says  he  saw  none  there  equal 
to  those  raised  in  this  city.  So  also,  the  Rev.  Mr.  K., 
once  a  resident  of  this  city,  but  now  an  inhabitant  of  one 
of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  says  that  he  has  seen 
no  melons  in  those  Islands,  equal  to  those  he  has  eaten 
here. 

Now  why  is  this  ?  Is  it  that  our  soil  and  climate  are 
superior  to  theirs  ?  Clearly  not.  The  true  explanation, 
undoubtedly,  is  this :  Our  short  summers  here  are  near¬ 
ly  tropical  while  they  last.  Melons  therefore,  that  are 
forwarded  so  that  they  may  ripen  their  fruit  in  the 
height  of  summer,  mature  their  fruit  under  almost  the 
same  circumstances  as  in  the  tropics.  This  fact,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  superior  care  of  our  cultivation,  se¬ 
cures  a  result  which,  at  first,  seems  so  very  ijnproba- 
ble.  C.  E.  G.  Utica ,  Nov.  1848. 

Erratum.  In  the  article  on  “  Selecting  Varieties 
of  Fruit,”  after  the  words  “900  different  varieties,” 
add,  of  apples.  Also,  in  the  same  article,  2d  column, 
12th  line,  after  the  words,  “  TEN  varieties,”  add,  of 
apples. 


It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  ground  is  made  as 
fertile  when  young  trees  are  set  out,  as  it  should  be.  In 
such  instances,  subsequent  manuring  is  useful.  No  bet¬ 
ter  season  for  this  purpose  can  be  selected  than  late  in 
the  autumn  or  during  the  winter,  when  rains  or  thaws 
may  carry  the  soluble  portions  down  among  the  roots, 
and  the  remainder  be  spaded  in  in  the  spring. 

Now  every  person  at  all  conversant  with  the  laws  of 
vegetable  growth,  is  aware  that  the  absorbing  parts  of 
roots,  are  the  young  fibres  or  spongioles,  at  or  near  the 
extremities  of  larger  roots.  In  very  small  trees,  these 
may  be  within  a  foot  of  the  main  stem ;  but  as  the  tree 
increases  in  size,  the  circumference  of  the  roots  forms 
a  larger  and  larger  circle  each  successive  year.  While 
the  tree  is  young,  the  length  of  the  roots  is  usually 
quite  equal  to  the  height  of  the  tree.  As  it  becomes 
older,  the  roots  near  the  base  of  the  tree  enlarge  and 
become  nearly  destitute  of  fibres.  Hence,  the  entire 
uselessness  of  the  too  common  practice  of  applying  ma¬ 
nure  closely  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  instead  of  at 
a  distance  of  many  feet  around.  This  practice  is  not 
less  absurd  than  to  pour  water  into  a  man’s  boots  to  al¬ 
lay  his  thirst. 

Trees  which  grow  in  sod  ground  can  never  thrive  so 
well  as  where  the  soil  is  kept  mellow  and  free  from  ve¬ 
getable  growth.  With  young  trees,  the  difference  will 
often  be  as  ten  to  one.  Many,  to  avoid  this  evil,  spade 
around  their  trees,  but  in  so  small  a  circie,  that  no  be¬ 
nefit  is  derived ;  the  young  roots  are  far  off  from  the 
tree  and  from  this  spaded  circle,  seeking,  in  a  hard  and 
dry  soil,  under  the  thick  grassy  covering,  for  a  scanty 
supply  of  food. 

The  above  figure  is  intended  to  exhibit  these  errors, 
by  showing  how  far  from  the  effective  reach  of  the 
roots,  is  the  mound  of  manure  or  mellow  soil  at  the  foot 
of  the  trunk. 


Apples  for  Canada. 

Would  it  be  advantageous  to  plant  apple  trees,  to 
feed  the  apples  to  hogs,  in  a  cold  part  of  Canada, 
where  land  is  cheap,  and  labor  pretty  high  ?  In  the 
affirmative,  what  kinds  are  considered  best,  for  product¬ 
iveness  and  hardihood  ?  Will  any  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  answer  ?  A.  Montreal,  Dec.,  1848. 


Pear  buds  on  Quince. 

Good  Growth. — In  the  summer  of  1847,  I  put  two 
pear  buds  in  a  quince  stock — they  both  took — spring  of 
1848,  headed  down.  They  are  now  each  5  feet  1  inch 
high,  and  about  ®  inch  in  diamter.  J.  Bunch.  Chuck- 
atuck ,  Va 
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Rural  Architecture. 

Design  for  a  Suburban  Cottage. 

This  cottage  was  designed  as  a  summer  retreat  for  a 
city  resident,  and  an  attempt  made  to  combine  in  its 
plan  and  materials,  as  much  economy  as  might  be,  con¬ 
sistently  with  a  sufficient  but  snug  allotment  of  space 
for  a  moderate  family,  with  spare  rooms  for  the  hospi¬ 
talities  of  a  temporary  retreat. 


18— FIRST  FLOOR. 

There  is  on  the  principal  floor — an  entrance  hall  or 
vestibule  of  10-f-12  feet,  exclusive  of  the  stairs  to  the 
upper  story  and  basement.  From  this  vestibule  to  the 


windows  or  glass  doors,  upon  a  veranda,  which  forms 
the  left  wing  of  the  house;  which  being  closed  at  the 
ends,  and  partially  enclosed  in  front  with  lattice  work, 
becomes  a  pleasant  summer  apartment.  In  the  rear  of 
the  vestibule  is  a  spacious  pantry,  10— {-1 1  feet,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  parlor  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  with  a  dining  room,  1 T— f-1 6  in  the  rear  of  the 
principal  bed-room.  The  right  wing  is  for  a  library  or 
farm  office,  and  is  17-}- 11  feet. 

The  second  floor  furnishes  four  bedrooms,  14— f-1 3^  ft. 

each  and  another  of  16-}- 12 — besides  a 
hall  or  lobby  of  same  size,  with  linen 
closets  taken  off  its  angles. 

The  basement  plan  shows  a  vestibule 
1 3— f—  1 0  feet,  with  a  cellar  of  same  size 
back  of  it.  A  kitchen  extending  un¬ 
der  the  parlor,  and  a  corresponding 
room  at  the  other  end  of  the  building, 
to  be  divided  at  will,  and  may  have 
one  or  two  bed-rooms  for  domestics 
partitioned  off  in  it,  besides  spare  cel¬ 
lar  room. 

Parlor,  diningroom,  pantry,  six  bed¬ 
rooms  of  good  size,  besides  basement. 
Sufficient  room  for  a  citizen’s  box.  If 
the  building  is  to  be  a  farm-house  proper,  then  the 
disposition  of  tl  e  lower  rooms  can  be  changed  to  suit 
the  case. 


19 — SECOND  FLOOR. 

right,  you  enter  a  room  17— f-1 1 ,  to  be  used  as  a  sitting 
room,  or  as  the  principal  bed-room.  To  the  left,  you 
enter  a  large  parlor,  28-f-17  feet,  opening  by  two  large 


As  shown  in  the  elevation,  the  design  is  for  an  edifice 
with  stone  foundation  and  wooden  frame,  with  boarding 
placed  vertically,  tongued  and  grooved,  and  the  same 
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covered  with  a  ribbon  or  strip — (as  in  Design  Y.  of 
Downing’s  Cottage  Residences,  1842.)  The  roof  to  be 
made  with  a  double  pitch — the  eaves  to  project  well 
from  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  to  be  supported  and  or¬ 
namented  by  brackets.  The  chimney  to  be  finished 
with  ornamental  shafts,  and  the  usual  cheap  but  taste¬ 
ful  devices  to  be  employed  in  giving  a  tasteful  and  pic¬ 
turesque  appearance  to  the  building,  such  as  cutting 
the  lower  edges  of  the  shingles  in  semi-hexagons,  sur¬ 
mounting  the  dormer  windows  with  acorns  or  fleur-de- 
lis — placing  a  balcony  over  the  entrance  door,  and  bal- 
lustrades  on  the  roof  of  the  wings  ;  as  suggested  by  the 
print  of  the  elevation. 

I  have  not  made  a  proper  estimate  of  the  expense; 
but  by  referring  to  Downing's  Cottage  Residences ,  De¬ 
sign  IV.,  I  find  that  the  amount  of  material  and  work 
is  about  equal  in  that  case,  to  the  above  building.  Al¬ 
lowing  for  a  little  extra  work  as  to  style  and  finish,  say 
$2,200,  and  if  built  of  brick,  with  more  elaborate  orna¬ 
ment,  say  $2,500.  R.  V.  De  Witt.  Albany ,  1849. 


Poor  Man’s  Cottage. 

Eds.  Cultivator — This  house  is  to  be  27-f-34  feet, 
one  story  and  a-half  high,  or  high  enough  to  admit  of 
those  little  att*c  windows,  coming  within  three  feet  of 
the  floor.  The 
rear  can  be  as 
large  as  is 
deemed  neces¬ 
sary.  A  room 
is  taken  from 
the  woodhouse, 
which  will  be 
nice  to  set  milk 
in,  in  summer, 
and  very  conve¬ 
nient  to  keep 
fresh  meat  in 
the  winter,  and 
many  other  pro¬ 
visions  which 
cannot  be  well 
kept  in  a  warm 
pantry.  I 

should,  of  all 
things,  like  a 
pantry  thus  sit¬ 
uated. 

Adjoining  this 
is  a  place  to 
wash,  and  make 
cheese  in,  du¬ 
ring  the  sum¬ 
mer,  andto  keep 


tubs,  pails,  bas- 


Do 
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24 — FIRST  FLOOR. 

kets,  mops  and  brooms — then  the  sink-room  to  wash 
dishes  in,  handy  to  the  stove.  There  can  be  an  open¬ 
ing  between  the 
sink  room  and  pan¬ 
try, to  put  the  dish¬ 
es  through,  which 
will  be  a  great 
convenience.  A 
stone  should  be 
placed  under  the 
cook-stove  in  the 
same  manner  that, 
hearth  stones  are 
laid,  level  with 
the  floor. 

If  the  veranda 
should  be  only  in  25— second  floor. 

front,  It  would  give  the  house  a  lenghty  unpleasant  ap¬ 


pearance  ;  by  placing  it  around  the  side,  it  will  improve 
the  looks  very  much,  and  ought  to  be  there  to  cover 
the  door,  opening  into  the  kitchen — also  to  make  it 
more  pleasant  in  summer.  After  all,  the  shape  of  a 
house,  depends  much  on  the  site,  whether  it  be  on  an 
eminence,  a  side-hill,  or  on  low  level  land — much  also, 
is  depending  on  the  purse,  whether  it  be  deep  or  shal¬ 
low.  A  Farmer’s  Wife.  N.  Y. 


0t)ce:p  jSjttsbctnbnj. 

How  do  flocks  of  Sheep  Run  Out  ? 

Editors  Cultivator — The  opinion  is  quite  preva¬ 
lent  among  farmers,  that  flocks  of  sheep,  that  are  seve¬ 
ral  years  confined  to  one  locality,  deteriorate,  or  as  fre¬ 
quently  expressed,  “  run  out.” 

That  flocks  do  sometimes  deteriorate  when  confined 
to  one  locality,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  when  such  an  event 
actually  occurs,  I  apprehend  it  would  be  quite  as  judi¬ 
cious,  and  would  quite  as  effectually  restore  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  flock,  to  dispose  of  the  proprietor  and 
retain  the  sheep ,  as  vice  versa.  That  this  running  out 
is  owing  to  bad  management,  and  not  to  any  other  lo¬ 
cal  cause,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  it  may  be  mainly  inclu¬ 
ded  under  two  heads:  First,  in  breeding ;  secondly,  in 
feeding. 

The  system  of  close,  or  “in  and  in  ”  breeding,  be¬ 
yond  a  given  point,  and  that  point  not  very  remote 
from  the  starting  point,  I  believe  to  be  very  injurious  to 
constitutional  vigor.  But  as  the  question  has  been 
discussed  in  your  columns,  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the 
argument. 

Constitutional  vigor  in  sheep,  as  well  as  in  other 
animals,  I  regard  as  being  of  paramount  importance; 
without  it,  light  fleeces,  deformity  and  disease,  are  con¬ 
stant  attendants. 

The  form  of  a  sheep  should  be  as  much  the  object  of 
care  and  solicitude  as  the  form  of  a  horse;  while  the 
former  with  many  is  scarcely  noticed,  with  the  latter  it 
is  almost  the  only  criterion  of  value.  Who  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  say  that  a  long-legged,  thin-sliouldered,  nar¬ 
row-chested,  slab-sided,  loose-jointed  horse  is  possessed 
either  of  constitutional  vigor  or  hardihood  ?  Indeed, 
such  an  animal  would  be  considered  by  every  one  as 
comparatively,  if  not  utterly  valueless  ;  while  thousands 
retain  sheep  equally  faulty,  from  which  to  propagate, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  well-shaped,  the  vigorous  and 
hardy,  which  from  these  circumstances  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  fatten,  are  sacrificed  to  the  drover  and  the  but¬ 
cher’s  knife.  Great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  not 
only  in  selecting  bucks  but  breeding  ewes.  We  should 
look  at  the  whole  sheep — should  have  an  image  of  per¬ 
fection  in  our  minds,  and  make  every  selection  with  a 
view  to  attain  that  object.  It  is  not  texture  of  fleece 
or  weight  of  fleece,  or  symmetry  of  form,  separately 
considered,  but  the  combination  of  the  greatest  number 
of  desirable  points  and  qualities. 

The  question  arises  in  this  connexion,  how  shall  we 
dispose  of  the  refuse  of  the  flock  ?  I  answer,  a  sepa¬ 
ration  should  be  made  soon  after  shearing  ;  the  choice 
lambs  and  breeding  ewes,  intended  for  preservation, 
should  be  put  into  good  pastures ;  no  buyer  or  butcher 
should  be  allowed  to  look  “  over  ”  into  their  enclosure. 
The  refuse,  or  those  devoted  to  destruction ,  should  be 
placed,  if  possible,  in  better  pasture,  and  should  be  fed 
for  a  month  or  two  in  the  fall,  with  corn  or  meal,  or 
with  turneps,  until  fit  for  slaughtering. 

As  sheep  increase  in  numbers,  on  a  given  number  of 
acres,  other  things  being  equal  ,  the  amount  of  food  per 
head,  of  course  diminishes.  What  would  fully  feed  fif¬ 
ty,  might  barely  subsist  seventy.  Now  let  us  look  at 
the  comparative  profits.  Good  keep  and  poor  keep 
will  make  at  least  one  pound  difference  in  weight  of 
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fleece.  Say  70  head  at  2|  lbs.  per  head,  70-{-2|=175 
lbs. — 50  head  at  3|lbs.  50-}-3£=175 — making  weight 
of  fleeces  equal.  Loss  by  winter -killing  on  account 
of  poverty,  from  the  70  poor  sheep,  say  10  head;  50  in 
good  condition,  no  loss.  The  account  now  stands  50  to 
60.  The  increase  from  50  good  sheep  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  greater  than  from  60  poor  ones;  besides  the 
wool  account  would  now  foot  up  25  lbs.  in  favor  of  the 
good  conditioned  sheep.  So  that  well  fed,  as  well 
as  well  bred,  should  be  the  wool  growers’  motto. 

Sheep  are  large  feeders,  and  require,  especially  in 
winter,  much  care.  Large  flocks  should,  particularly 
at  that  season,  be  divided  into  smaller  ones,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  fifty  or  sixty  in  each;  the  weak,  and  the  strong, 
and  the  small  and  the  large,  being  kept  in  separate 
parcels. 

They  can  then  receive  care  and  feed  severally,  ac 
cording  to  their  respective  conditions.  A  sheep  in  good 
condition,  has  a  better  appetite  and  will  consume  coar¬ 
ser  food  than  one  which  is  poor ;  but  if  suffered  to  run 
together  promiscuously,  they  will  crowd  away  the  weak¬ 
er  ones,  and  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  choicest 
of  the  food.  Wool  grows  much  faster  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  therefore,  as  wool  is  formed  Dr  made  of 
feed,  and  not  of  air,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  keep  and  care  be  increased  accordingly. 
Otherwise  there  will  be  an  inevitable  “  falling  away,” 
— the  fat  and  muscle  previously  acquired,  will  waste 
away  to  supply  the  growth  of  wool. 

During  the  next  twenty  years,  the  western  part  of 
Virginia,  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  hilly  portions  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee,  with  perhaps  Indiana  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  are  destined  to  be  the  great  wool  regions.  The 
east  cannot  compete  with  us  in  this  article ;  but  will  find 
more  profit  in  the  products  of  the  dairy,  beef,  mutton, 
and  the  coarser  grains.  Chas.  R.  Smith.  Solon ,  O. 

ffixtttxmt  Species  of  tlje  ©*. 

The  Gayal,  Zebu,  and  Italian  Ox. 

In  addition  to  the  different  species  of  the  ox  mention¬ 
ed  m  our  last,  there  are  several  others  which  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  notice  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  races  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  arnee  is  a  species  of  wild  buffalo  found  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  other  parts  of  India.  Its  most  striking  cha¬ 
racteristic  is  its  enormous  upright  horns,  which  often 
measure  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length. 

Another  wild  species  called  the  goar,  inhabits  the 
mountain  districts  of  Central  India.  It  is  described  as 
being  nearly  six  feet  high  at  the  withers,  with  very 
clean-made  and  vigorous  limbs,  resembling  in  this  res¬ 
pect,  the  deer  rather  than  the  bovine  tribe.  The  color  is 
brownish  black,  almost  approaching  bluish  black.  The 
hair  is  short,  having  the  oily  appearance  of  fresh  seal  skin. 

The  yak  or  grunting  ox — Bos  grunniens- — exists  in 
Tartary,  both  in  a  tame  and  wild  state.  It  is,  compa¬ 
ratively,  of  small  size,  covered  with  a  profuse  quantity 
of  long  hair,  of  a  chocolate  brown  color.  It  does  not 
low  like  the  common  ox,  but  only  utters,  when  uneasy, 
a  low  grunting  sound.  It  inhabits  the  coldest  moun¬ 
tains  and  bleakest  plains  of  Thibet.  Its  skin  affords  a 
comfortable  covering  for  the  inhabitants  of  those  re¬ 
gions,  and  its  flesh  is  used  as  food.  The  milk  of  the 
female,  in  a  domestic  state,  affords  butter,  which  is 
sai^  to  be  of  superior  excellence.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  people  to  preserve  the  butter  in  skins  or  bladders, 
in  which  state,  being  excluded  from  the  air,  it  will  keep 
in  that  cold  climate  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  common  buffalo — Bos  bubalus — is  believed  to 
be  distinct  from  any  species  before  mentioned.  It  is 
found  in  a  semi-domcsticated  state  in  various  parts  of 
Asia,  in  northern  and  eastern  Africa,  and  in  southern 
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Europe.  In  Sumatra,  and  in  the  forests  of  Abyssinia, 
it  is  found  wild.  It  is  used  for  labor  in  many  countries, 
and  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  cow  are  used  for  food. 

The  gayal — Bos  frontalis  of  Linneus — (fig.  26,)  is 
found  in  southern  Asia,  both  in  a  wild  and  domestic  state. 
In  general  characters,  this  race  more  nearly  approaches 
the  domestic  ox  than  any  before  noticed.  The  male 
is  said  to  resemble  our  common  bull  in  shape  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  of  a  blackish  brown  color ;  the  horns 
short,  thick  and  strong.  He  is  naturally  very  bold,  and 
will  defend  himself  against  any  beast  of  prey — even 
against  the  tiger.  In  a  domestic  state  it  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  tilling  the  ground,  and  is  said  to  be  more 
tractable  than  the  buffalo.  Travelers  state  that  the 
cow  is  very  quiet  and  is  used  for  all  purposes  of  the 
dairy,  and  the  milk  is  said  to  possess  a  peculiar  rich¬ 
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ness,  which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  animals 
feeding  on  the  young  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  in 
preference  to  grass.  Though  generally  considered  spe¬ 
cifically  distinct  from  the  zebu  and  from  our  common 
cattle,  it  is  so  nearly  allied  as  to  breed  with  both,  and 
the  offspring,  in  both  cases,  are  fertile. 

The  zebu  or  humped  race  of  India,  (fig.  27,)  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  u  narrow,  high  withers,  surmounted  by  a 
large  fatty  hump ;  an  arched  back,  rising  at  the  croup, 
and  then  descending  suddenly  to  the  tail ;  slender  limbs ; 
a  large  pendulous  dewlap,  falling  in  folds;  long,  pen¬ 
dant  ears,  and  a  peculiar  mild  expression  of  the  eye.” 
The  race  is  described  as  varying  in  size  from  that  of  our 
largest  cattle,  to  a  dwarf  and  often  hornless  breed,  not 
exceeding  a  young  calf  in  stature.”  The  race  is  not 
confined  to  India,  but  is  found  in  China,  the  Indian  isl¬ 
ands,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  island 
o  Madagascar.  In  ancient  times  it  existed  in  Egypt. 

Naturalists  are  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  zebu  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  com¬ 
mon  ox.  Cuvier  regarded  the  races  as  identical.  Mar¬ 
tin,  on  the  contrary,  is  inclined  to  believe  them  distinct. 
In  support  of  the  idea  that  the  zebu  has  sprung  from  an 
original  type,  he  cites  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  race, 
and  observes  that  from  the  earliest  ages  it  has  been  an 
object  of  veneration  in  India-— that  it  is  found  carved 
on  the  oldest  temples — that  its  figure  is  found  on  the 
tombs  of  Thebes,  and  on  the  sculptured  remains  of 
Egyptian  antiquity,  which  are  traceable  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  characters  presented 
being  the  same  precisely,  as  those  possessed  by  the  ani¬ 
mal  at  the  present  day. 

An  additional  evidence  of  the  distinctness  of  the  ze¬ 
bu,  from  our  common  cattle,  is  its  voice,  which  approach¬ 
es  more  to  a  grunt  than  the  lowing  of  our  kine.  The 
races  also  differ  in  style  of  coloring. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  zebu  will  interbreed 
with  our  common  cattle,  and  that  they  produce  a  fertile 
progeny ;  but  a  similar  result  not  unfrequently  occurs 
with  distinct,  though  nearly  allied  species. 

The  zebu  has  been  in  several  instances  introduced 
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into  Europe,  and  we  have  known  of  one  importation 
having  been  made  to  America.  The  late  Gorham 
Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  had  several  indi¬ 
viduals  of  this  race,  which  we  recollect  having  seen  on 
different  occasions,  at  his  farm,  and  also  at  the  cattle 
shows  formerly  held  at  Brighton.  The  bull  resembled 
the  cut  here  given.  The  cows  were  smaller  than  the 
bull,  and  had  a  less  prominent  hump.  Mr.  P.  reared  a 
pair  of  steers  of  this  race;  and  we  believe  he  made 
some  crosses  between  the  bull  and  cows  of  different 
breeds.  It  is  many  years  since  we  saw  any  of  these 
cattle.  We  think  it  probable  that  none  of  their  de¬ 
scendants  are  in  existence.  Perhaps  some  one  can  tell 
us  their  history. 

The  large  zebu  is  much  more  active  than  any  of  our 
common  cattle.  It  is  used  in  India  for  various  agricul- 
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tural  purposes,  as  well  as  for  carrying  burdens,  and  for 
the  saddle.  The  bulls  are  used  for  carrying  military 
dispatches.  It  is  said  “  they  will  travel  with  a  soldier 
on  their  back,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  a  day,  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  Their  action  is  fine,  and 
they  bring  their  hind  legs  under  them  in  as  straight  a 
line  as  the  horse.  Such  is  their  activity  that  they  can 
clear  a  five-barred  gate  with  ease.” 

The  Domestic  Ox-Bos  taurus. — From  the  prece¬ 
ding  notices  which  have  been  given  of  the  different  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  bovine  tribe,  it  will  be  perceived  that  none 
of  them,  except,  perhaps,  the  Asiatic  gayal,  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  identical  with  the  domestic  ox,  and  the  most 
reasonable  conclusion  is,  that  the  latter  had  an  origin 
distinct  from  any  before  described.  Though  almost  every 
country  of  the  globe  appears  to  have  possessed  one  or 
more  indigenous  species  of  the  ox,  yet  it  is  difficult,  or 
we  might  say  impossible,  to  name  the  natural  locality 
of  the  domestic  race,  or  to  say  where  its  domestication 
was  first  effected.  But,  as  observed  by  Martin,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  its  native  country,  “  this  most  va¬ 
luable  animal  has  spread  with  the  spreading  of  nations : 
it  is  universal  over  Europe  and  Asia,  except  within 
those  icy  regions  where  the  rein-deer  supplies  its  place ; 
its  range  extends  over  the  whole  of  Africa  and  the  great 
island  of  Madagascar;  and  within  modern  days  it  has 
been  introduced  from  Europe  into  the  vast  continent  of 
America,  and  the  islands  of  the  southern  ocean.  In 
these  new  regions  it  has  multiplied  excessively,  and 
herds  roam  the  plains  in  a  state  of  semi-wildness. 
South  America  owes  the  ox  to  the  Spaniards;  the  ear¬ 
liest  imported,  according  to  Azara,  wei’e  Andalusian. 
Captain  John  de  Salazar,  born  in  the  city  of  Pomar,  in 
Arragon,  carried  over  seven  cows  and  a  bull  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  whence  they  were  transported  by  the 
rivers  Paranay  and  Paraguay  to  the  city  of  Assumption, 
in  1546,  several  months  being  occupied  in  their  trans¬ 
port.  From  this  stock  sprung  the  feral  cattle  of  the 
extensive  Fampas,  of  which  so  many  travellers  have 
given  most  interesting  descriptions.” 

Naturalists  are  agreed,  however,  that  notwithstand¬ 


ing  the  great  diversity  presented  by  the  domestic  ox, 
and  the  various  breeds  into  which  it  has  ramified,  from, 
the  effects  of  treatment,  food  and  climate,  it  is  every 
where  specifically  identical.  Still  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  different  breeds,  are  in  many  instances  quite 
striking,  and  show  that  a  long  period  of  time  has  elapsed 
since  they  were  subjected  to  the  influences  of  domestica¬ 
tion. 

In  noticing,  as  we  propose  to  do,  the  various  breeds 
of  cattle,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  those  which  seem 
to  have  made  the  least  departure  from  the  primitive 
type. 

In  Italy  a  fine  race  of  semi-wild  cattle  exists  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  (fig.  28.)  Martin  observes  that 
many  of  the  bulls  are  “  models  of  beauty;  such,  in¬ 
deed  as  the  sculptured,  figures  of  antiquity  portray  with 
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spirit  and  fidelity.”  They  are  described  as  mostly 
white,  or  grey  tinged  with  brown;  the  horns  large,  well 
turned  and  pointed.  The  bulls,  which  are  very  fierce, 
are  employed  in  the  bull-fights  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Rome — the  noble  animals  keing  kept,  says  Martin,  “in 
the  vaults  which  once  held  the  ashes  of  the  Imperial 
Caesars  !” 

It  is  this  breed  to  which  Mr.  D.  G.  Mitchell,  un 
der  the  signature  of  “  Caius,”  alludes,  in  The  Cultiva¬ 
tor  for  1847,  p.  46.  He  says:  “The  oxen  are  large,  deep- 
chested,  well -formed,  light-grey  beasts,  with  enormous 
horns,  spreading  from  3  to  4  feet;  and  are  said  to  have 
sprung  from  that  famous  breed  of  white  cattle,  which 
history  and  romance  alike  assign  to  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Clitumnus.  They  have  not  the  square,  butcher  make 
of  the  Herefords  and  Durhams ;  but  taking  into  view 
their  soft,  fine  haired  skins,  their  large,  intelligent  eyes 
and  their  branching  horns,  I  have  never  seen  handsomer 
cattle  in  any  part  of  Eui’ope.” 

It  has  been  conjectured,  and  the  idea  is  not  improba¬ 
ble,  that  some  of  the  present  breeds  of  Great  Britain, 
including  the  semi-wild  stocks  of  Chillingham  and  Cha- 
telherault  parks,  were  derived  from  this  ancient  Italian 
race,  which  in  remote  times  is  believed  to  have  extend¬ 
ed  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia,  and 
may  have  been  carried  to  the  British  islands  by  some 
of  the  early  inhabitants,  of  whose  history  we  have  no 
knowledge. 

The  cattle  of  Tuscany  appear  to  have  considerable 
affinity  with  this  Roman  breed.  They  are  spoken  of 
by  travelers  as  of  fine  shape  and  appearance.  And  in 
Hungary  there  is  a  breed  of  white  or  whitish  cattle,  ot 
large  size  and  with  long  horns,  which  may  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  Campagna.  It  appears  to  be  a  breed 
of  superior  character.  Mr.  Fleischmann,  in  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  agriculture  of  several  European  countries, 
(Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  1847,  p. 
344,)  observes:  “  Among  all  the  horned  races  of  Eu- 
rope^  there  is  none  which,  with  an  equally  collossal 
frame  approach  so  nearly  the  speed  of  the  horse,  as  do 
the  Hungarian  oxen.  It  is  a  race,  which  by  their  high 
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and  stately  growth,  their  long  horns,  nearly  six  feet  in 
length,  their  proud  and  bold  look,  their  broad  breast 
and  handsome  white  color,  changing  slightly  into  blue, 
and  lastly,  the  beautiful  proportions  of  all  their  parts, 
may  fairly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
handsomest  productions  of  generating  nature.” 

In  our  next,  we  shall  commence  notices  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  breeds,  and  shall  speak  of  those  that  have  been 
introduced  to  this  country. 
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Diseases  of  Horses. 

Ringbone. — Ringbone  usually  commences  about  the 
pastern-joint;  but  as  it  spreads  rapidly  it  soon  involves 
not  only  the  pastern-bones,  but  the  cartilages  of  the 
foot.  According  to  Youatt,  when  the  first  deposit  is  on 
the  lower  pastern,  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  produced 
by  violent  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
it  is  recognised  by  a  slight  enlargement,  or  bony  tumor 
on  each  side  of  the  foot,  and  just  above  the  coronet. 
This  is  more  frequent  in  the  hind  than  in  the  fore  foot, 
because,  from  the  violent  action  of  the  hind  legs  in  pro¬ 
pelling  the  horse  forward,  the  pasterns  are  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  ligamentary  injury  behind  than  before;  yet  the 
lameness  is  not  so  great,  because  the  disease  is  confined 
principally  to  the  ligaments,  and  the  bones  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  concussion ;  while  from  the  position  of 
the  fore  limbs,  and  their  exposure  to  concussion,  there  will 
generally  be  in  them  injury  of  the  bones  to  be  addedtothat 
of  the  ligaments.  In  its  early  stage,  and  when  recognized 
only  by  a  bony  enlargement  on  both  sides  of  the  pastern- 
joint,  or  in  some  few  cases  on  the  one  side  only,  the  lame¬ 
ness  is  not  very  considerable,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to 
remove  the  disease  by  active  blistering,  or  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  cautery ;  but  there  is  so  much  wear  and  tear 
in  this  part  of  the  animal,  that  the  inflammation  and  the 
disposition  to  the  formation  of  bone  rapidly  spread. 
The  pasterns  first  become  connected  together  by  bone 
instead  of  ligament,  and  thence  results  what  is  called 
an  anchylosed  or  fixed  joint.  Its  motion  is  lost.  From 
this  joint  the  disease  proceeds  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
foot,  and  to  the  union  between  the  lower  pastern  and 
the  coffin  and  navicular  bones;  and  the  motion  of  these 
parts  is  likewise  impeded  or  lost,  and  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  foot  becomes  one  mass  of  spongy  bone. 
From  this  disposition  to  spread,  and  at  first  around  the 
pastern-joint,  which  is  situated  just  above  the  coronet, 
the  disease  has  acquired  the  name  of  ringbone. 

Wind-Galls. — Horses  which  are  subjected  to  hard 
service  are  liable  to  have  what  are  called  wind-galls,  on 
those  parts  of  the  limbs  which  are  most  exposed,  espe¬ 
cially  about  the  hock  and  upper  pastern-joints.  The 
affection  is  an  undue  enlargement  of  little  bags  or  sacs 
which  are  situated  in  the  parts  named.  By  the  strain¬ 
ing  of  the  tendons,  these  sacs  become  injured,  and 
sometimes  take  on  inflammation,  and  become  hard. 
Youatt  says — “  The  farriers  used  to  suppose  that  they 
contained  wind — hence  their  name  wind-galls;  and 
hence  the  practice  of  opening  them  by  which  dreadful 
inflammation  has  often  been  produced  and  many  a  va¬ 
luable  horse  destroyed.”  As  to  treatment,  the  author 
just  referred  to  directs,  u  if  the  tumors  are  numerous 
and  large,  and  seem  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  limb, 
they  may  be  attacked  first  by  bandage.  The  roller 
should  be  of  flannel,  and  soft  pads  on  each  side  of  the 
enlargements,  and  bound  down  tightly  upon  them.  The 
bandage  may  be  wetted  with  a  lotion  composed  of  3 
parts  of  vinegar  to  one  of  spirits  of  wine.  The  wind- 
gall  will  often  diminish  or  disappear  by  this  treatment, 
but  will  too  frequently  return  when  the  horse  is  again 
hardly  worked.  A  blister  is  a  more  effectual  remedy, 


and  firing  still  more  certain,  if  the  tumors  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  and  annoying  to  justify  our  having  recourse 
to  measures  so  severe.  In  bad  cases,  the  cautery  is 
the  only  cure,  for  it  will  not  only  effect  the  immediate 
absorption  of  the  fluid,  and  the  reduction  of  the  swelling  ; 
but,  by  contracting  the  skin,  will  act  as  a  permanent 
bandage,  and  therefore  prevent  the  re-appearance  of 
the  tumor.” 
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[From  Miss  Beecher’s  Domestic  Receipt  Book.] 
Roasted  and  Baked  Meats. 

General  Remarks. — Be  sure  you  have  your  spit  and 
tin  oven  very  clean  and  bright,  and  for  this  end  wash 
them,  if  possible,  before  they  get  cold.  If  they  stand, 
pour  boiling  water  on  to  them. 

Have  a  fire  so  large  as  to  extend  half  a  foot  beyond 
the  roaster  each  side. 

When  meat  is  thin  and  tender,  have  a  small,  brisk 
fire.  When  your  meat  is  large,  and  requires  long 
roasting,  have  large  solid  wood,  kindled  with  charcoal 
and  small  sticks.  Set  the  meat,  at  first,  some  distanoe 
from  the  place  where  it  is  to  roast,  so  as  to  have  it  heat 
through  gradually,  and  then  move  it  up  to  roast. 

Slow  roasting,  especially  at  first,  and  still  more  for 
large  pieces,  is  very  important. 

Allow  about  fifteen  minutes  for  each  pound  of  most 
kinds  of  meat,  and  if  it  is  cold  weather,  or  the  meat 
fresh  killed,  more  time  is  required,  probably  twenty 
minutes  for  each  pound. 

When  the  meat  is  nearly  done,  stir  up  the  fire  to 
brown  it.  The  meat  should  be  basted  a  good  deal,  es¬ 
pecially  the  first  part  of  the  time. 

Let  meat  be  spitted  so  as  to  be  equally  balanced. 
When  the  meat  is  nearly  done,  the  steam  from  it  will 
be  drawn  toward  the  fire. 

A  pale  brown  is  the  proper  color  for  a  roast. 

Some  dredge  on  flour  and  baste,  a  short  time  before 
roasted  meats  ai;e  done. 

Whenever  fresh  lard  is  used  instead  of  butter,  in  the 
dripping  pan,  or  to  rub  on  meats,  more  salt  must  be  used. 

Flour  thickening  in  gravies  must  be  wet  up  with  ve¬ 
ry  little  water  till  the  lumps  are  out,  and  then  made 
thin.  Never  dredge  flour  into  gravies,  as  it  makes 
lumps.  Strain  all  gravies. 

Roast  Beef. — The  sirloin,  and  the  first  and  second 
cuts  of  the  rack,  are  the  best  roasting  pieces. 

Rub  it  with  salt ;  set  the  bony  side  to  the  fire  to  heat 
a  while,  then  turn  it  and  have  a  strong  fire;  and  if 
thick,  allow  fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound;  if  thin,  allow 
a  little  less.  If  fresh  killed,  or  if  it  is  very  cold,  allow 
a  little  more.  Half  an  hour  before  it  is  done,  pour  off 
the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  brown  flour,  and  season  it 
with  salt  and  pepper.  It  is  the  fashion  to  serve  roast 
beef  with  no  other  gravy  than  the  juice  of  the  meat. 

To  Roast  a  Spare  Rib. — Rub  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  powdered  sage.  Put  the  bone  side  to  warm  slowly. 
Dredge  on  a  little  flour,  and  put  a  little  salted  water 
and  butter  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  baste  with  it.  If 
large,  it  requires  three  hours;  if  small,  only  one  to 
cbok  it.  Pork  must  be  cooked  slowly  and  very  tho¬ 
roughly. 

Roast  Turkey. — Wash  the  outside  and  inside  very 
clean.  Take  bread  crumbs,  grated  or  chopped,  about 
enough  to  fill  the  turkey,  chop  a  bit  of  salt  pork,  the 
size  of  a  good  egg,  and  mix  it  in,  with  butter,  the  size 
of  an  egg,  pepper,  salt,  and  sweet  herbs  to  your  taste. 
Then  beat  up  an  egg  and  work  in.  Fill  the  crop  and 
the  body,  sew  them  up,  and  tie  the  legs  and  wings,  and 
spit  them.  Set  it  where  it  will  gradually  heat,  and 
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turn  it  once  or  twice,  while  heating,  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  put  it  up  to  the  fire,  and  allow  about  twenty-five 
minutes  for  each  pound.  Turkey  must  be  cooked  very 
thoroughly.  It  must  roast  slowly  at  first,  and  be  often 
basted  with  butter  on  a  fork.  Dredge  it  with  flour  just 
before  taking  it  up,  and  let  it  brown. 

Put  the  inwards  in  a  skillet  to  boil  for  two  hours, 
chop  them  up,  season  them,  use  the  liquor  they  are 
boiled  in,  for  gravy,  and  thicken  it  with  brown  flour, 
and  a  bit  of  butter,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  This  is 
the  giblet  sauce.  Take  the  drippings,  say  half  a  pint, 
thickened  with  a  paste  made  of  a  tablespoonful  of  brown 
or  white  flour,  and  let  it  simmer  five  minutes,  and  then 
use  it  for  thin  gravy. 
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Hints  as  to  Wintering  Stock. 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  season  of  the  year  has  now 
arrived,  when  all  our  stock,  must  depend  wholly  upon 
our  care  and  feeding.  Have  you  got  more  than  you  can 
winter  well?  If  so,  sell  off  until  you  are  sure  that 
you  have  no  more  than  you  can  winter,  so  as  to  have 
them  in  good  condition  in  the  spring. 

All  young  animals  should  be  kept  steadily  growing, 
winter  and  summer,  from  the  time  they  are  dropped, 
until  they  have  grown  to  full  size,  and  all  their  quali¬ 
ties  are  properly  developed ;  not  stuffed  or  pampered  at 
any  time,  so  as  to  cause  an  unnatural  growth  ;  but  let 
it  be  uniform  and  continuous.  All  animals,  whether 
old  or  young,  should  be  kept  in  uniform  good  condition 
the  year  round.  If  they  are  suffered  to  run  down  du¬ 
ring  the  winter,  and  come  out  poor  in  the  spring,  it 
takes  some  two  months,  say  from  the  middle  of  April 
till  the  middle  of  June,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  they  were  in  the  previous  fall  ;  and  frequently  their 
constitution  becomes  so  impaired  that  they  never  get 
fairly  over.  This  rule  holds  good  with  reference  to  all 
kinds  of  stock,  whatever  maybe  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  kept,  or  intended.  There  is  no  rule  which  accords 
better  wuth  good  economy,  and  natural  principles,  than 
that  we  should  keep  no  more  stock  than  we  can  keep 
well.  This  will  prove  profitable  to  the  farmer,  and 
comfortable  to  his  stock.  Farmer.  Columbia ,  N.  Y . 


Profits  of  Farming. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Nothing  in  your  paper  which  I 
have  read,  during  the  past  three  years,  for  which  I 
have  been  a  subscriber,  has  interested  me  moi'e,  than 
your  descriptions  of  farms  in  this  and  other  States;  and 
the  statements  made  by  farmers  themselves,  of  their 
own  experiments,  profits  and  expenses  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  business. 

And  I  think  it  wrould  be  profitable,  as  well  as  inter¬ 
esting,  to  most  of  your  readers,  if  some  of  the  real, 
practical  and  working  farmers  would  keep  correct  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  business,  and  make  and  publish  state¬ 
ments  ir.  The  Cultivator  of  their  incomes  and  expenses 
in  the  various  localities,  and  in  all  the  different  branch¬ 
es  of  husbandry.  Such  statements  should  contain  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  the  proximity  and  facility 
to  market,  and  particular  branch  carried  on.  By  com¬ 
prising  these  statements,  we  might  make  some  estimate 
of  the  relative  value  of  farms  at  different  places,  and 
also,  of  the  various  degrees  of  profitableness  of  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  and  modes  of  management. 

My  farm  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Sidney,  Delaware 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  contains  about  eighty  acres,  sixty 
of  which  are  improved,  or  beginning  to  be  improved. 
A  section  of  it,  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  small  creek, 
is  a  low  flat,  and  has  been  mowed  some  thirty  or  forty 


years  in  succession.  This  piece  contains  about  eight¬ 
een  acres.  Another  piece  of  twenty  acres  is  nearly  le¬ 
vel,  and  suitable  to  plow,  though  somewhat  stony.  I 
have  a  few  acres  of  pasture  that  never  was  plowed,  be¬ 
ing  rather  wet,  and  some  side  hill  too  steep  to  till  con¬ 
veniently.  I  mowed  the  past  season  eighteen  acres; 
about  six  acres  were  under  the  plow,  and  the  remainder 
was  in  pasture. 

I  bought  my  farm  in  1845,  for  $1,300,  and  this  is  the 
second  season  I  have  occupied  it  myself.  A  part  of 
my  pasture  produces  but  little,  on  account  of  the  bri¬ 
ars  with  which  it  was  overrun,  when  I  purchased,  and 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  subdue  yet.  My  principal 
business  is  making  butter.  I  kept  the  past  season,  five 
four  year  old  heifers,  and  seven  cows— twelve  in  all.  I 
also  kept  one  horse,  fifteen  sheep,  and  a  yearling  bull. 
I  live  one  hundred  miles  from  Catskill,the  nearest  mar¬ 
ket  or  shipping  place.  I  sold  my  butter  and  pork  at 
my  own  house. 

Sold  at  my  own  house,  2,000  lbs.  butter,  at 


16^  cts.  per  lb  , . $325  00 

do.  Pork,  1,000  lbs.  at  4^  cts.,  ...» .  45  00 

do.  50  bushels  oats,  at  31|  ets.  per  bush.,..  15  62 

do.  30  u  corn,  at  50  il  li  ......  15  00 

Calf  skins, . . . .  5  00 

A  calf, . . . . . .  3  00 

A  yearling,  . . .  6  00 

7  tons  hay,  at  $6  per  ton, .  42  00 

Wool,  poultry,  eggs,  tallow,  hides,  &c.,  &c., 
to  the  amount  of, . . .  50  56 


Sold, .  $507  18 

Merchants',  grocers'  and  mechanics' 

bills  amount  to, . $91  07 

Paid  help  in  the  house,* .  23  00 

u  on  the  farm, .  25  00  — - 

Expenses,.. .  $139  07 


Profits, .  $368  11 


In  the  foregoing  account  I  estimated  only  the  produce 
I  actually  sold,  making  no  reckoning  of  what  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  family,  consisting  of  four  persons.  My 
stock  now  is  about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  From  my  seven  cows  and  five  heifers,  I  sold  two 
thousand  pounds  of  butter,  besides  what  my  family 
used  in  one  year,  which  is  not  far  from  three  hundred 
pounds;  making  in  the  whole,  2,300  hundred  pounds. 
If  my  cows  had  been  all  of  mature  age,  they  would 
have  averaged  200  lbs  a  piece.  My  fd?d  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  common  pasture — in  the  wnnter  it  is  good  hay, 
with  roots  or  provender  of  some  sort,  just  before  and 
after  calving.  My  cows  are  all  of  the  common  or  na¬ 
tive  breed,  and  generally  small  size.  Sluman  L.  Wat¬ 
tles.  Sidney  Centre ,  Del .  Co.,  N.  Y.  Dec.  26,  1848. 


Maple  Sugar,  Indian  Corn,  «&c. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
and  suggestions,  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
object  of  The  Cultivator ,  and  should  they  prove  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  it  will  be  a  suf¬ 
ficient  compensation  for  the  labor  of  preparing  them. 

Sinking  Rocks — Many  farms  are  encumbered  to 
some  extent  with  rocks  of  various  sizes,  sprinkled  about 
and  causing  great  inconvenience  to  the  plowman. 
Blasting  is  frequently  resorted  to  for  their  removal. 
Some  rocks,  however,  are  so  hard  as  almost  to  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  drill ;  and  besides,  this  method  is  attended 
with  some  expense,  and  not  wholly  without  danger. 
Having  been  in  the  practice,  for  many  long  years,  of 
encountering  these  obstacles,  I  resolved  to  dispose  of 
them  by  the  sinking  mode — that  is,  to  dig  a  pit  by  and 
partly  under  the  rock,  sufficiently  deep  and  broad,  so 
I  that  wdien  tumbled  in, "the  plow  can  freely  pass  over  it. 
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I  disposed  of  quite  a  lot  of  these  incumbrances,  with 
the  aid  of  another  hand,  in  a  single  day,  thus  “  enlar¬ 
ging  the  area,”  without  “  extending”  it,  and  subsoil¬ 
ing,  in  one  instance,  to  near  the  depth  of  seven  feet. 

Maple  Sugar — I  do  not  intend  here,  to  speak  of  the 
best  way  of  producing  this  article  in  its  purity.  That 
has  often  been  done  through  your  columns  by  those  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  than  myself.  The  object  is  to  induce  those 
having  the  means,  to  make  it.  Many  farmers,  having 
abundance  of  the  sugar  maple,  object  to  engaging  in 
this  business,  alleging  that  the  sale  of  the  fuel  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  manufacture,  would  purchase  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar,  ready  made.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
my  own  experience,  for  a  series  of  years,  has  resulted 
in  a  different  conclusion.  Take  the  last  season  for  an 
example.  About  40  barrels  of  sap  were  boiled,  consu¬ 
ming  nearly  three  cords  of  refuse  wood,  chiefly  bass 
and  hemlock,  and  producing  about  80  pounds  of  sugar 
and  16  gallons  of  molasses.  Estimating  the  sugar  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  and  the  molasses  at  50  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon,  and  the  sales  were  all  made  at  a  higher  rate,  the 
amount  is  $16.  The  wood  used  could  hardly  have  been 
sold  for  three  dollars.  My  apparatus  for  boiling  is  not 
the  most  economical,  being  a  cauldron  set  in  brick,  in 
connexion  with  a  five  pail  kettle,  with  a  spiral  flue 
around  the  whole.  A  large  sheet-iron  pan  is  said  to  be 
far  preferable,  by  exposing  a  much  larger  surface  to  the 
fire,  by  which  the  evaporating  process  is  greatly  expe¬ 
dited.  A  small  building,  contiguous  to  my  dwelling, 
contains  my  boiling  apparatus,  and  sufficient  space  for 
nearly  two  years’  supply  of  fuel,  consisting  of  old  rails, 
stumps,  and  parts  of  logs  too  knotty  or  tough  to  be  re¬ 
duced  for  the  stove,  all  gathered  in  the  previous  season 
so  that  when  sugar  time  comes,  half  the  fire  may  not 
be  required  to  fry  away  the  sap  outside  the  kettles.  A 
one  horse  power  is  used  for  gathering,  and  when  the 
“run”  is  over,  the  buckets,  &c.  are  carefully  stowed 
away  in  an  upper  loft,  ready  for  the  u  bush  ”  again  on 
return  of  spring.  It  has  been  recommended  to  plug 
the  trees,  to  facilitate  the  healing  process.  I  have  tried 
it  one  or  two  years,  and  the  effect  was  evidently  bad, 
and  long  since  abandoned  it.  But  not  to  protract  these 
remarks ;  let  those  who  have  not  yet  drawn  any  portion 
of  their  sugar  from  the  maple,  be  assured  that  this 
home-made  luxury  is  not  less  sweet ,  albeit  there  may  be 
less  sweat  in  the  manufacture  of  it,  than  in  the  more 
common  product  of  the  cane. 

Quantity  of  seed  per  Acre — The  proper  seeding 
of  land  is  worthy  the  careful  observation  of  every  far¬ 
mer.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  seed  in  any  given 
case,  best  adapted  to  produce  the  greatest  yield,  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  successful  cultivation.  Such,  however,  is  the 
diversity  of  soil,  fertility  and  climate,  together  with  va¬ 
rious  other  circumstances,  that  no  rule,  universally  ap- 
piicapble,  can  be  laid  down.  Perhaps  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  as  well  as  many  others,  it  may  be  said  that 
“ truth  lies  between  extremes.”  “  Sowing  sparingly 
has  been  condemned  by  high  authority,  and  its  practice 
is  doubtless  far  more  pernicious  than  its  opposite.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  certain  field  is  designed  for  oats  the  ensuing- 
year — let  a  part  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  2  and  another 
part  at  the  rate  of  2-§,  a  third  part  at  the  rate  of  3  bush¬ 
els  per  acre ;  the  result  would  most  likely  indicate  the 
proper  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  for  that  locality.  For 
the  above  crop,  I  have  usually  sown  3  bushels  per  acre, 
a  less  quantity  not  appearing  to  fully  occupy  the  ground. 

Planting  Corn — With  respect  to  corn,  I  have  ge¬ 
nerally  planted  in  rows  both  ways,  at  a  distance  of  about 
3  feet.  Last  year  the  rows  were  3  by  2-§,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  at  least  3  by  4  feet ;  the  land  and  cultivation 
about  the  same  in  both  years,  and  the  seasons  favorable. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  yield  was  less  than  in  the  last, 
taking  any  given  number  of  hills,  but  much  greater  in 
the  aggregate,  both  in  grain  and  fodder.  The  first  con¬ 


tained  about  5.236  hills j  the  latter,  3,627  per  acre. 
The  land  was  capable  of  sustaining  the  largest  number 
and  the  trifling  additional  labor  of  tillage  when  the 
ground  is  fully  occupied,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
greater  yield.  But  the  greater  value  of  the  crop,  gene¬ 
rally  obtained  in  consequence  of  thorough  seeding,  is 
not  the  only  beneficial  result.  Noxious  -weeds,  to  a  great 
extent,  are  prevented  from  taking  root  and  maturing 
their  pernicious  seeds,  which  in  some  fields  appear  to 
have  already  -won  the  victory  over  the  less  spontaneous 
but  more  legitimate  and  valuable  products  of  agriculture. 

Pasturing  Highways — The  practice  of  some  far¬ 
mers,  of  pasturing  the  highway,  has  several  times  been 
alluded  to,  and  condemned  by  your  correspondents,  as 
well  it  should  be.  It  is  a  bad  business  all  round — for 
the  owners,  usually  a  profitless  one,  as  the  time  spent 
in  search  of  the  animals  is  hardly  to  be  compensated  by 
all  the  pickings  and  stealings  obtained  abroad.  And  to 
those  frequently  harrassed  by  these  unwelcome  visitors, 
it  is  truly  vexatious — an  infliction  which  no  man  ought 
to  inflict  upon  his  neighbor.  It  has  been,  and  perhaps 
still  is,  supposed  by  some  persons,  that  certain  animals 
are  “  free  commoners,”  as  they  express  it,  and  from 
indications  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  animals  themselves 
apopt  this  belief  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Now,  Messrs. 
Editors,  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion,  and  will  then 
close  these  remarks.  It  is  this — that  at  the  ensuing 
town  meetings,  the  presiding  officer  be  requested  to 
state  briefly  the  law  on  this  subject,  asThere  is  evident¬ 
ly  some  lack  of  information  in  the  community  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  G.  Butler.  Clinton ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20. 


Substitute  for  the  Potato. 

Eds.  Cultivator — As  the  potato  disease  is  very  se¬ 
vere,  causing  the  complete  failure  of  the  crop  on  ma¬ 
ny  farms  in  this  neighborhood,  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
to  an  article  I  take  from  the  New- York  Sun  of  Nov. 
4,  1848. 

“  Rival  of  the  Potato.  M.  Piquot  Lamarre  has 
been  sent  out  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  colleet 
specimens  of  the  newly  discovered  vegetable,  a  species 
of  Picotiana,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it  into 
France.  It  is  considered  superior  to  the  potato,  being 
more  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time,  more  nutritious.” 

I  have  seen  no  account  of  such  a  vegetable  in  your 
paper.  Will  you  explain  to  your  readers  the  character 
and  quality  of  said  vegetable,  and  in  what  part  of  the 
United  States  it  may  be  found?  C.  Huntington. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  vegetable  alluded  to,  but 
insert  the  communication  of  Mr.  H.,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  further  information  on  the  subject. — Eds. 

Large  Crop  of  Wheat. 

The  last  summer  we  harvested  240  bushels  of  wheat 
on  5|  acres,  weighing  62-|  lbs  to  the  measured  bushel. 
The  land  upon  which  the  wheat  was  raised,  had  been 
in  pasture  some  six  years,  previous  to  March,  1847,  at 
which  time  it  was  plowed,  and  sowed  with  oats.  The 
oats  were  harvested  in  July  following,  and  were  only  a 
tolerable  crop.  The  oat-stubble  was  almost  immediate¬ 
ly  plowed  under  about  seven  inches  deep,  a  dressing  of 
well  rotted  manure  and  ashes,  (mixed)  was  then  put 
on,  after  which  it  was  again  plowed  about  six  inches 
deep,  with  two  horses,  so  that  the  stubble  was  left  in  a 
great  measure  undisturbed  by  the  second  plowing,  (al¬ 
though  it  was  so  much  rotted  as  not  to  be  much  in  the 
way.)  The  second  plowing,  about  the  24th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  was  followed  by  the  subsoil  plow,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  loosening  the  ground  under  the  stubble  to 
the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  The  ground  was  har¬ 
rowed  once  before  the  wheat  was  sowed  and  twice  after. 
On  the  5®  acres,  about  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat  were 
sowed.  The  variety  was  procured  from  Mr.  John 
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Hunter,  of  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  and  is  there  known  by 
the  name  of  the  White  Blue  Stem.  It  is  a  white, 
smooth  wheat 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  a  portion  of  the 
5|  acres,  was  before  this  treatment,  an  unproductive, 
olay  hill  side,  much  washed  and  gullied,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  field  was  very  uneven  and  hilly ;  but  the  earth 
being  loosened  to  so  great  a  depth  by  the  subsoil  plow, 
all  the  water  that  fell  on  it  was  retained,  so  that  it  did 
not  wash,  and  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  of  last 
winter,  the  face  of  the  ground  was  completely  unbroken 
Jas.  L.  Cox.  Zanesville ,  0. 


Commerce  of  the  New- York  Canals. 


The  following  valuable  tables  in  regard  to  the  amount 
and  value  of  produce  received  at  tide-water  through  the 
New-York  canals,  during  the  years  1846,  1847  and 
1848,  -were  prepared  for  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  collector’s  offices  at  Al¬ 
bany,  West  Troy  and  Waterford.  The  information  em¬ 
braced  is  of  a  kind  which  renders  the  tables  worthy  of 
preservation  for  future  reference. 

Statement  showing  the  total  quantity  of  each  article  which  came 
to  the  Hudson  River  on  the  New-York  Canals,  during  the  years 
1846,  1847,  and  1848:— 


The  Forest. 


Product  of  Wood. 
Boards  and  scantling, . 


Timber, . cubic  feet. 

Staves, . bbta 

Wood, . cords. 


Agriculture. 
Product  of  Animats 

Pork, . bbls. 

Beef, . . 


Cheese,  .  “ 

Butter, .  “ 

Card, .  “ 

Wool, .  “ 

Hides, .  “ 

Vegetable  Food. 

Flour, . bbls 

Wheat, . bush. 

Rye, .  ....  “ 

Corn, .  “ 

Barley, .  “ 

Other  grain, .  “ 

Shiff  stuffs, .  “ 

Peas  and  beans, .  “ 

Potatoes, .  “ 

Dried  fruits, . bbls. 

Other  Agricultural  product--. 

Cotton, . lbs. 

Tobacco, . u 

Grass  seed, .  “ 

Flaxseed, .  “ 

Hops . “ 

Manufactures. 
Domestic  spirits,  .....gals. 

Leather, . . . lbs. 

Furniture, . “ 

Bar  and  Pig  lead, .  “ 

Bloom  and  Bar  iron,. ...  “ 

Tig  iron, . . . '  “ 

Iron  ware, . “ 

Domestic  woolens, .  “ 

Domestic  cottons, .  u 

Salt, . bush. 

Other  Articles. 

Stone,  lime,  &c., . lbs. 

Gypsum, . “ 

Mineral  coal, . “ 

Sundries,  .  u 


Statement  showing  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  which 
came  to  the  Hudson  River  on  all  the  Canals,  during  the  years 
1 S46, 1847,  and  1848,  under  the  divisions  as  specified  in  the  above 
table : — 


1846. 

1847. 

l  1848. 

817, 15C 

566, 00C 

1  557,271" 

•  260,335,271 

.  299,078,633 

! 262,279,116 

,  69 , 82S 

!  101,527 

104, 270 

,  1,798, 19S 

t  1,613,943 

2, 098,777 

•  106,152,500 

l  95,104,060 

113,656,951 

11,832 

!  12,331 

13,861 

46,S12 

!  37,538 

38,229 

80,093 

76,179 

87,930 

34, 600 

71 ,266 

60,570 

4,000,500 

4,902,000 

8,183,285 

35,560,118 

40,844, 000 

43,278,526 

21,477,657 

22,721,000 

23,729,997 

6,721,000 

4,343,000 

9,925,666 

8,866,376 

12,044,000 

8,529,331  ' 

310, 900 

172/000 

174, 9&5 

■  3,063,441 

3,952,972 

3,131,095  : 

•  2,950,636 

4,143,830 

3,116,134 

321,799 

295,119 

286,919  . 

1,610,149 

6,053,845 

2,953,963 

1,427,953 

1,523, 020 

1,548,197 

1,920,800 

2,040,052 

2,077,724  1 

l,4l>3,232 

2,091,681 

1,437,487  1 

96,800 

106, 088 

75.,  808 

230,939 

108,369 

115,629  ] 

1,502,900 

3,558,000 

1,828,145  j 

445,100 

474,000 

174, 700  * 

2,609,100 

1,228,000 

350,935  1 

1,094,400 

3,308,000 

1,667,030 

5,233,700 

4,128,000 

1,763,393  , 

1,690,500 

1,948,000 

1,597,342  j 

1,126,549 

1,693,076 

1,606,131  . 

5,160,654 

5,168,000 

4,538,951 

2,226,114 

1,972,000 

1,535,365  < 

489,800 

482,000 

86,100  s 

10,892,243 

26,348,000 

29,787,506 

10,574,740 

21,608,000 

11,528,683 

1, '219, 091 

2,014,000 

2,314.064  1 

1,425,340 

1,756,0.00 

1,103,564  £ 

2,324,774 

2,396,090 

2,493,561 

692,442 

382, 390 

343,618 

44,200,033 

59,094,000 

65,246,668  * 

12,084,100 

8,518,000 

3,715,980 

18,846,660 

32,580,000 

48,291,417 

90,841,614 

147,988,000 

97,796,439  i 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

The  Forest,.  . . 

Agriculture, . 

Manufactures, . 

$8,589,291 

33,662,818 
4,805,799 
276, 872 
3,770,476 

$8,798,373 
54,624,849 
6,024,518 
517,594 
3, 127, 080 

$6,994,469 

37,336,390 

3,834,360 

593,619 

2,210,623 

Merchandize, . 

Other  articles, . 

Total, . . . 

$51,105,256 

$73,092,414 

$50,969,461 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Potato. 

Eds.  Cultivator — My  own  experiments  of  eight 
years,  with  the  potato,  have  very  much  encouraged  me 
to  continue  the  alternate  culture  of  seed  and  its  seed¬ 
lings,  with  careful  selections. 

The  process  does  materially  Improve  the  potatoe  in 
new  and  excellent  varieties — in  health  and  productive¬ 
ness.  At  the  same  time,  much  depends  for  sucoess, 
upon  a  proper  situation  and  preparation  of  soil,  manner 
of  cultivation,  time  of  planting,  lifting  and  good  storage. 

Good  upland  soil,  deep  thorough  plowing,  early 
planting — with  well  cultivated  approved  seedling  varie¬ 
ties,  in  shallow  drills,  early  weeding,  light  hilling,  ear¬ 
ly  lifting,  and  dry  airy  storage,  does  more  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  potato  from  disease,  than  all  the  nos¬ 
trums  the  world  can  devise. 

Potato  seed,  though  it  produces  generally  several 
different  varieties  in  its  seedlings,  will  not  be  likely  to 
produce  varieties  or  qualities,  with  which  it  has  no  con¬ 
nexion.  If  new  and  choice  varieties  be  expected  from 
sowing  the  seed,  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  seed 
from  good  varieties,  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  same. 

Seed  from  the  balls,  will  transmit  from  a  diseased 
stock,  in  some  degree,  that  disease  to  its  seedlings — to 
some  varieties  more  than  others. 

Some  have  gathered  balls  from  any  where,  without 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  stock,  planted  the  seed, 
and  finding  in  the  seedlings  disease  and  inferior  speci¬ 
mens,  abandoned  at  once  the  experiment,  and  in  their 
judgment,  seedling  potatoes  are  no  better  than  old  ones. 

The  same  laws  that  govern  the  apple,  peach  and 
strawberry,  in  their  culture  for  new  and  choice  varie¬ 
ties,  govern  also,  the  potato.  If  a  a  new  choice  seed¬ 
ling  apple,  pear,  or  strawberry  be  desirable,  why  not  a 
new  and  excellent  potato?  But  neither  is  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  without  the  use  of  their  seed,  and  may  be,  not  with¬ 
out  a  series  of  experiments,  with  careful  selections. 

Potato  seed,  from  properly  selected,  well  cultivated 
seedlings,  combining  through  the  seed  the  best  varieties 
at  home  and  from  abroad,  is  among  the  most  valuable 
seeds  to  be  found  in  market. 

Potato  seed  may  be  sown  like  the  tomato,  early  in 

t  bed  for  an  early  crop;  or  like  cabbage,  in  a  rich 


with  no  other 


Early  sowing  the  seed  and  early  lifting,  gives  the  po- 
,to  a  tendency  to  early  ripening.  Lifting  the  potato 
ffore  it  has  perfected  its  growth,  it  is  found  dryer  in 


Medium  sized  potatoes  cook  better,  of  finer  quality 
id  flavor,  will  plant  more  ground  by  the  bushel,  and 
•e  more  exempt  from  disease. 

Nipping  off  the  weeds,  just  below  their  roots,  soon 
>  their  appearance,  is  a  better  remedy  for  the  potato 
sease  than  nipping  the  vines. 

My  crop  of  the  last  season,  combining  all  my  best  va- 
eties  through  the  seed  from  home  and  abroad,  is  good 
— Exempt  from  the  prevalent  disease,  productive,  and 
aping,  from  the  seeds  obtained  not  long  since  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  viz.  Prussia,  England, 
South  America,  Mackinaw,  and  other  places,  varieties 
promising  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  potato  market 
The  crop  of  about  3400  bushels,  shows  distinctly  in  its 
healthy  and  strong  foliage,  loaded  with  balls,  its  strong¬ 
ly  marked  and  distinct  varieties,  and  the  increase  of  new 
varieties  of  fine  appearance,  the  benefits  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  alternate  culture.  N.  S.  Smith.  Buffalo t 
Jan.  4,  1849. 
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Communications  from  David  Thomas. 

I.  Machine  for  cutting  Sausage  meat. — Last 
summer,  a  kind  friend  near  Philadelphia,  sent  us  a  sau¬ 
sage  machine,  and  a  few  days  ago  we  tried  it,  highly 
gratified  with  its  performance.  Fourteen  pounds  of 
meat  were  run  through  it  in  a  few  minutes,  cut  fine 
enough.  Knowing,  however,  that  when  chopped  by 
hand,  frozen  meat  always  works  easiest, — care  had  been 
taken  to  have  another  batch  of  52  pounds  reduced  to  that 
condition  •  but  it  went  badly,  and  we  had  to  thaw  it  before 
we  could  proceed  with  any  satisfaction.  It  then  passed 
through  with  great  facility.  I  believe  the  whole  sixty- 
six  pounds  might  have  been  done  in  but  little  more  than 
half  an  hour. 

Every  substantial  farmer  ought  to  have  one  of  these 
machines 5  but  great  care  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
knives  sharp,  by  excluding  bones,  &c.,  and  to  cleanse 
it,  and  dry  it  thoroughly  when  the  work  is  done.  For 
these  reasons,  the  propriety  of  lending  one  round  the 
neighborhood,  may  be  very  questionable. 

II.  Snow  bales  on  Horses’  feet. — Lately  travel¬ 
ing  in  a  cutter,  the  horse’s  feet  collected  balls  of  snow 
which  annoyed  and  fatigued  him  excessively.  He  could 
not  touch  the  ground  by  two  or  three  inches ;  and  his 
labor,  probably  increased  three-fold, — was  so  great, 
that  after  ascending  a  long  slope,  he  stopped  of  his  own 
accord,  nearly  exhausted.  On  our  return,  I  had  his 
hoofs  cleared  out,  and  soft  soap  well  rubbed  in.  The 
consequence  was  that  no  more  balls  collected,  and  he 
came  home  in  fine  spirits. 

On  a  journey,  to  soap  the  hoofs  twice  a  day  may  be 
best  in  some  cases,  but  once  a  day  in  ordinary  times, 
would  be  a  great  relief. 

HI.  Soap-stone  Griddles. - Understanding  that 

cakes  on  a  soap-stone  griddle  required  no  fat  to  keep 
them  from  sticking, — I  brought  home  one  a  few  days 
ago,  and  we  prepared  to  try  the  experimeut.  The  look 
of  incredulity  in  the  chief  cook  at  that  moment,  was 
amusing;  but  it  was  soon  turned  into  one  of  triumph, 
for  the  cakes  were  turned  and  taken  off  as  easily  as 
they  would  have  been  from  the  best  greased  “  bake- 
iron;”  and  without  any  fume  from  burning  fat,  as  in 
common  cases.  Besides,  the  cakes  were  all  nicely 
browned,  and  not  one  burned  in  the  slightest  degree. 
It  is  true,  soap-stone  may  be  heated  red  hot,  but  then 
the  plate  is  so  thick,  and  heats  so  slowly,  that  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  burning  is  easily  prevented.  In  short,  we  are 
highly  pleased  with  the  purchase,  and  deem  it  a  great 
acquisition. 

It  will  be  important  to  keep  these  griddles  very  elean, 
and  for  this  purpose,  they  may  be  rubbed  occasionally 
with  pumice  stone.  Greatfeld,  Cayuga  Co.,  1  mo.  10. 

Benefits  of  Agricultural  Societies. 

We  have  often  remarked  that  the  great  benefit  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  associations,  is  the  opportunity  they  afford  for 
bringing  together  the  people,  with  their  animals,  arti¬ 
cles  and  products,  by  which  all  may  be  compared  and 
the  particular  improvements  possessed  by  each  may  be 
seen  and  adopted.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Windsor  (Yt.)  Agricultural  Society,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  their  exhibitions  says: — “  It  is  very  desirable 
that  every  improvement  in  husbandry,  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  systems  of  agriculture,  which  are  known  to  but 
a  few  comparatively,  should  be  generally  known  and 
universally  adopted.  Here,  the  best  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  are  exhibited,  as  an  example  and  incitement. 
Here,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  and  compar¬ 
ing,  the  best  of  our  flocks,  and  herds,  of  different 
breeds,  to  ascertain  their  relative  value;  and  here,  are 
exhibited,  the  most  improved,  the  best  specimens  of 
agricultural  implements.  There,  we  see  the  rapid  im¬ 
provements  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  handmaid  of  ag¬ 


riculture.  Here,  we  may  see  the  difference  between 
the  limb  of  a  tree  for  a  plow  beam,  with  a  knot  to  it 
for  a  coulter  and  share,  and  the  fine  plow  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Here,  we  may  learn  from  the  modern  im¬ 
plements  how  to  save  time  and  strength,  and  accoror 
plish  a  greater  amount  of  work.  Here,  the  farmers  of 
the  county  assemble  once  a  year;  become  acquainted, 
promote  kindly  feelings ;  converse  freely  with  each  oth¬ 
er,  on  those  subjects  most  interesting  to  them.  What 
can  be  better  calculated  to  teach  us  to  do  well?” 


Grazing  in  Michigan. 

As  the  opinion  has  been  prevalent  among  travelers 
at  the  west,  that  the  plains  and  openings  in  Michigan, 
although  so  valuable  for  the  production  of  wheat,  and 
other  grain  crops,  were  not  adapted  to  grazing,  I  have 
thought  that  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of 
your  readers,  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  that  matter. 

Shortly  after  I  commenced  improving  my  farm,  about 
ten  years  since,  being  in  need  of  meadow,  I  stocked 
down  two  pieces  of  land,  one  containing  ten  acres 
which  had  been  plowed  three  years,  and  another  six 
acres,  which  had  been  plowed  two  years.  The  ten 
acres  yielded  about  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and  the 
six  not  more  than  one  ton.  The  land  being  exactly 
alike,  and  the  seed  having  been  sown  at  the  same  time, 
and  having  appeared  at  the  commencement  equally  pro¬ 
mising,  I  sought  to  examine  into  the  cause.  When  a 
thought  suggested  itself  to  me  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  land  not  having  been  cultivated  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  to  have  become  mouldered  down  to  that  state 
that  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  grass.  I  therefore, 
deferred  the  business  of  stocking  down,  until  I  had 
tilled  my  land  two  or  three  years  longer. 

I  then  manured  and  fenced  off  one  acre,  and  sowed 
with  clover  and  herdsgrass  (timothy)  near  my  barn, 
for  the  purpose  of  soiling;  which  I  used  four  years  to 
a  very  great  profit.  Then,  after  having  reduced  the 
lot  to  one  hundred  square  rods  by  taking  off  sixty  rods 
for  other  purposes.  I  commenced  pasturing  in  March 
last,  and  pastured  the  following  amount  of  stock,  viz: 
From  the  last  of  March  to  the  10th  of  November,  4 
rams,  3  years  old — 1st  of  June  to  10th  Nov.  6  ram 
lambs,  5  months  old — in  May,  turned  on  2  cows,  10 
days — in  July,  one  yoke  oxen,  10  days — from  May  till 
August,  3  calves. — The  rams  and  lambs  were  kept 
constantly  on  the  above  named  100  square  rods  of  land 
during  the  whole  season,  without  having  been  fed  any 
thing,  except  a  little  salt  occasionally,  the  sheep  were 
all  fat  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  have  taken  note 
of  this,  more  particularly,  because  I  have  never  heard 
of  more  than  seven  sheep  being  kept  on  an  acre  during 
the  season. 

Ours  is  what  is  denominated  burr-oak  and  hickory 
soil,  and  is  composed  of  a  black  loam  and  gravel,  and 
is  highly  impregnated  with  lime.  The  clover,  in  our 
vicinity  the  past  season,  was  equal  to  any  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  without  the  aid  of  manure  or  plaster. 

Plaster  has  been  introduced  to  the  lighter  soils  of  our 
state,  and  works  well.  J.  Gardner.  Albion ,  Mich. 


Orange  Co.  (Vt.)  Ag.  Society. 

Our  County  Society  held  their  fair  at  this  place, 
(Chelsea,)  on  the  27th  day  of  September  last,  and  a 
splendid  fair  wre  had.  We  had  a  fine  display  of  stock, 
a  good  number  of  stallion  horses,  very  fine  matched  and 
single  horses,  a  good  number  of  fine  sheep,  a  large 
number  of  cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  and  then,  to  cap  the 
whole,  working  oxen  in  great  abundance.  From  Wash¬ 
ington,  there  was  twenty-two  fine  pair,  in  one  team, 
and  from  Tunbridge,  sixty-eight  pair,  fine  red  oxen, 
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which  drew  a  vehicle  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  long,  in 
which  was  a  band  of  music.  This  team  was  led  by  a 
fine  Durham  bull  in  harness.  Each  pair  of  oxen  car¬ 
ried  a  red  flag,  and  each  driver  was  dressed  in  a  white 
frock  with  a  belt-  The  whole  made  an  imposing  dis¬ 
play.  The  show  of  manufactures  and  household  arti¬ 
cles  was  very  fine.  Calvin  Blodgett.  Jan.  1849. 

Agricultural  Papers. 

Every  farmer,  however  small  his  farm,  can  well  af¬ 
ford  to  take  a  good  agricultural  paper,  to  assist  him  in 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  and  fences;  the  ma¬ 
king  and  saving  manure;  the  selection  of  proper  agri¬ 
cultural  implements;  the  best  kinds  of  stock  and  fruit; 
the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle;  the  management 
of  his  land  and  crops;  thus  obtaining  the  united  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience  of  science  and  the  best  practical 
farmers,  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  I  have  known  farmers  to  lay  out,  through 
misdirected  efforts,  within  the  short  period  of  a  year  or 
two,  enough  to  pay  for  one  hundred  copies  of  any  ag¬ 
ricultural  paper  printed  in  the  land.  R.  Bedford. 
Barre,  Vt. 


JJau-HJork  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  Society  met  at  the  Assembly  Chamber,  in  the  Capitol,  on 
the  17th  ult.  The  President,  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
After  receiving'  the  subscriptions  of  the  members,  the  Secretary, 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  read  his  annual  Report,  detailing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  operations  and  influence  of  the  Society  have  been  gradually 
increasing,  with  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the 
farming  community. 

Mr.  McIntyre,  the  Treasurer,  read  his  annual  Report,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  were  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

Receipts—  Balance  from  last  yeaT, .  $80(3  56 

From  individual  members, .  82  00 

From  State  treasury, .  700  00 

Interest  on  funds  invested, .  560  00 

Loan  called  in, . 1,000  00 

Receipts  at  annual  exhibition, . . .  6,272  80 

Sundry  other  sources, .  40  25 

Borrowed, .  750  00 


$10,211  61 

Disbursements. — For  Premiums, .  $4,278  42 

For  salaries, .  1,015  73 

On  account  of  Library, .  316  15 

Expenses  at  Buffalo  Show, .  1,072  86 

Purchase  of  Tent, .  250  00 

Invested, .  2,000  00 

Postage, .  99  28 

Printing, . 260  16 

Incidental  expenses, .  295  42 

Sundry  expenses, .  225  04 

Cash  on  hand, .  398  55 


$10,211  25 

The  usual  nominating  committee  having  been  appointed,  the 
Society  adjourned  to  4  o’clock,  P.  M. 

Four  o’clock ,  P.  M. — The  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
was  read.  They  recommended  that  the  next  State  Fair  be  held  at 
Syracuse,  and  the  following  gentlemen  for  officers  of  the  Society, 
who  were  then  elected  : 

JOHN  A.  KING,  of  Queens,  President. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

1.  James  Monroe,  of  New  York. 

2.  Saxton  Smith,  of  Putnam. 

3.  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  of  Albany. 

4.  Leroy  Mowry,  of  Washington. 

5.  William  Fuller,  of  Onondaga. 

6.  David  Maine,  of  Madison. 

7.  John  Delafield,  of  Seneca. 

8.  Henry  W.  Rogers,  of  Erie. 

Benj.  P.  Johnson,  of  Oneida,  Cor.  Secretary. 

John  McD.  McIntyre,  Albany,  Rec.  Secretary. 

Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany,  Treasurer. 

J.  B.  Burnett  and  P.  N.  Rust,  of  Onondaga  ;  Henry  Wager,  of 
Oneida;  J.  J.  Viele  of  Rensselaer,  and  Samuel  Cheever,  of  Sara¬ 
toga,  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Seven  o'clock ,  P.  M — The  Society  convened  to  hear  a  Lecture  by 
Prof.  Emmons,  on  the  connection  of  Science  and.  Agriculture,  af¬ 
ter  which  a  variety  of  other  business  was  transacted. 

Thursday  —The  Society  convened  at  10  o’clock,  at  its  rooms  in 
the  old  State  Hall,  when  the  Reports  of  the  Judges  were  read,  and 
the  following  premiums  were  awarded  : 


On  Farms — 1.  II.  T.  E.  Foster,  Lakeland,  Seneca  Co.,  Silver 
cup,  value,  $50 — 2.  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  Chautauque  Co.,  do. 
$30— [Mr.  P,  Crispell,  Jr.,  of  Ulster  Co.,  would  have  been  entilldH 
to  the  second  premium,  had  not  the  same  premium  been  awarded 
to  him  last  year.  A  certificate  to  this  effect,  with  a  set  of  the 
Transactions,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.]— 3.  To.  McCulloch  and 
Kirtland,  Greenbush,  Rensselaer  Co.,  $20. — 4.  John  Carpenter, 
Wales,  Erie  Co.,  set  of  Transactions.  The  committee  specially 
eommend  a  Farm  Account  Book,  presented  by  Benj.  Enos,  of  De 
Ruyter,  Madison  Co. 

Experiments — To  W-  D.  Osborne,  Port  Byron,  Cayuga,  to  test 
the  value  of  manures,  by  a  three  years’  rotation. 

To  Daniel  S.  Curtis,  of  Canaan,  Columbia  Co.,  $50  for  the  best 
statement  in  regard  to  the  production  and  preparation  of  fine  wool 
for  market. 

Winter  Wheat. — 1.  To  Amos  Miller,  Vernon  Centre,  44  bu, 
per  acre,  $20 — 2.  To  Ira  Aplhorp,  Riga,  43  bu.  36  lbs.,  $15— 
3.  Benj.  Enos,  De  Ruyter,  43  bu.,  $5. 

Indian  Corn — 1.  Peter  Crisped,  Jr.,  Ulster  Co.,  90  bu.  5  lbs.  per 
acre,  $20 — 2.  Benj.  Enos,  De  Ruyter,  89  bu.  14  lbs.,  $15 — 3.  Le¬ 
vi  T.  Marshall,  Vernon  Centre,  86  bu.  38  lbs.,  $5.  Win.  Wright, 
Vernon,  presented  a  statement  showing  a  product  of  116  bu.  36 
lbs.  for  one  acre;  but  as  the  rules  required  two  acres,  it  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  competition. 

Barley. — 1.  Melos  Adams,  Martinsburgh,  62}  bu.  per  acre,  $15 
— 2.  E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  60  bu.  9  lbs.,  $10 — 3.  Benj. 
Enos,  54  bu.  25  lbs.,  $5. 

Oats. — E.  M.  Bradley,  89£  bu.  per  acre,  $15 — 2.  Daniel  Jemson, 
Galen,  87£  bu.,  $10 — 3.  Benj.  Enoa,  862-  bu.  $5. 

Beans — E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  33j  bu.  per  acre,  $10 — 2.  B. 
Enos,  28  bu.  23  lbs.  per  acre. 

Potatoes ■ — For  quality — 1.  To  S.  H,  Church,  Vernon,  269}  bu. 
per  acre,  $15 — 2.  To  Wm.  Newcomb,  Rensselaer  Co.,  $10. 

Mangel  Wurtzel—  1.  John  Row,  Riga,  1,489  bu.  of  50  lbs.  per 
acre,  $8. 

Carrots— 1.  Wm.  Risley,  Fredonia,  1,081  bu.  per  acre,  $8. 

Ruta  Buga  — Joseph  Hastings,  Rensselaer  Co.,  14,00  bu.  per 
acre,  $10. 

Timothy  Seed. — E.  C.  Bliss,  7  bu.  24  qts.  on  one  acre  and  eight 
rods,  $5. 

Flap:  Seed. — E.  C.  Bliss,  18*  bu.  seed,  and  431  lbs.  lint  on  one 
acre  and  24  rods,  $5 — John  McNeil,  Washington,  good  crop,  but 
only  one  premium. 

Butter  Dairies. — 1.  To  John  Holbert,  Chemung,  Silver  cup.  va¬ 
lue  $50. 

Butter  —1.  To  John  Holbert.  $15—2.  To  II.  C.  Tulhill,  Kellogs- 
ville,  $10. 

Seedling  Apples. — To  Charles  Lee,  Yates  Co.,  for  the  Vf'agener 
apple,  $5  and  diploma. 

An  application  for  the  prize  for  the  best  analysis  of  Indian  corn, 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  asked  further  time  to  report. 

Mr.  Johnson  reported  that  Dr.  Fitch,  who  was  employed  to  make 
an  agricultural  survey  of  Washington  county,  had  completed  his 
labors,  and  that  the  Report  would  be  published  m  the  Transac¬ 
tions.  _ 

Evening  — The  Society  met  at  the  Capitol.  The  president  L. 
F.  Allen,  Esq.,  delivered  his  valedictory  address,  which  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  deep  attention,  and  was  of  a  character  deserving 
high  commendation.  He  gave  an  interesting  view  of  the  general 
progress  of  Agriculture  in  this  State,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with 
judicious  remarks  on  its  present  condition  and  future  prospects.  At 
the  close  of  the  address,  the  president  elect,  John  A.  King,  Esq., 
was  introduced  to  the  meeting,  who  in  a  few  appropriate  words, 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  office,  and  tendered  his  thanks  to  the 
Society,  which  then  adjourned. 

SHOW  OF  FRUITS. — There  was  an  extensive  and  interesting 
display  of  fruits,  embracing  contributions  of  the  best  kinds  of  ap¬ 
ples  for  the  season,  from  different  parts  of  this  State  and  several 
other  states,  as  well  as  from  Canada.  Among  the  principal  con¬ 
tributors,  we  noticed  the  names  of  G.  Shepard,  J.  Frothingham, 
and  Mrs.  M’Intosh,  of  Montreal  ;  A.  C.  Hubbard,  of  Troy,  Mich, 
and  Judge  Barker,  of  Plymouth,  Mich.;  F.  R.  Elliott  and  J.  Gal¬ 
lup,  of  Cleveland,  O.;  L.  F.  Allen  and  R.  C.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock; 
B.  Hodge  and  Wm.  R.  Coppock,  of  Buffalo ;  T.  C.  Peters, 
of  Darien  ;  II.  Hooker,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  J.  PI.  Watts,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Alleyn,  and  J.  C.  Campbell,  of  Rochester;  Thos.  Rooraback, 
John  Doulan,  Robt.  H.  Browne,  and  F.  W.  Lay,  of  Greece,  Mon¬ 
roe  county;  C.  Paulk,  of  Mendon,  Monroe  Co.;  John  Delafield 
and  John  D.  Coe,  of  Fayette,  Seneca  county;  Peter  H.  Warren, 
of  Columbia,  Herkimer  county  ;  B.  P.  Johnson,  various  samples 
from  Cayuga  county;  A.  Marks,  of  Durham,  Greene  county ;  PI. 
Snyder,  of  Kinderhook  ;  Justus  Harwood  and  Samuel  Rose,  of 
Watervliet;  Wilson,  Thorburn  &  Teller,  and  J.  M.  Ward,  of  Al¬ 
bany.  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  of  Albany,  sent  several  specimens  of 
choice  winter  pears ;  Joseph  Cary,  excellent  specimens  of  Isabel¬ 
la  and  Catawba  grapes;  James  Wilson,  a  handsome  collection  of 
Camelia  japonica  and  other  flowers,  among  which  was  the  spirea 
prunifolia ;  J.  M.  Lovett,  a  superb  grass  bouquet. 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  rooms 
were  visited  by  many  persons,  who  unanimously  expressed  their 
gratification. 

EXHIBITION  OF  BUTTER— The  liberal  premiums  offered 
by  the  Society  for  the  best,  butter,  to  be  examined  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brought  out  several  lots  on  this  occasion.  Much  interest 
was  evinced  in  relation  to  the  competition'in  this  article,  and  the 
premium  lots  sold  readily  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

The  new  Executive  Committee  were  in  session  on  Thursday. 
Among  its  proceedings  was  a  resolution  to  hold  the  next  Annual 
Fair  of  the  Society  at  SYRACUSE  on  the  11th.  12th  &  13th  days 
of  Sept.  next. 
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Notices  of  Ipttblications 


The  Agricultural  Press* 

The  first  agricultural  periodical  in  the  United  States,  was  the 
American  Farmer ,  commenced  at  Baltimore  in  1819.  Two  or 
three  other  publications,  devoted  to  the  same  subject,  were  started 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years ;  and  the  number  continued  to 
increase,  gradually,  till  in  1840,  there  were,  or  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence,  upwards  of  30.  The  number  nas  been  constantly  varying 
owing  to  the  commencement  of  new  ones,  and  the  discontinuance 
of  others.  The  list  of  those  issued  at  any  one  time  has,  we  believe, 
never  exceeded  28 ;  and  the  number  now  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion,  we  think  is  twenty-one — including  several  which  have  but  just 
commenced.  In  noticing  these,  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  conveni¬ 
ence,  begin  at  one  end  of  the  country. 

MAINE  FARMER — This  excellent  weekly  paper  has  entered 
on  its  eighteenth  volume.  It  is  published  at  Augusta,  by  Russel 
Eaton,  and  is  edited  bj1-  Dr.  E.  Holmes,  under  whose  charge  it 
has  been  from  the  beginning.  We  read  no  paper  with  more  inte¬ 
rest  than  the  Maine  Farmer .  Its  articles  are  dictated  by  good 
judgment,  and  are  written  with  spirit  and  ability.  In  typographi¬ 
cal  execution,  it  has  no  superior.  The  people  of  Maine  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  this  publication,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
their  appreciation  of  it^  value  is  shown  by  a  liberal  patronage. 

FARMERS’  MONTHLY  VISITOR— This  is  a  monthly,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  conducted  by  Ex-Gov.  Hill.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  different  sections 
of  the  country,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  travelling,  considerably, 
through  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  and  the  particulars  of  his 
observations  are  given  in  the  Visitor.  The  paper  embodies  many 
interesting  incidents,  and  has  some  able  correspondents. 

MASSACHUSETTS  PLOWMAN — A  weekly  paper,  devoted 
to  agriculture  and  news,  published  at  Boston,  by  J.  Buckminster 
A  Son.  The  editor  is  an  off-hand  writer,  and  infuses  much  spirit 
into  the  columns  of  his  paper. 

BOSTON  CULTIVATOR— This,  like  the  Plowman ,  is  designed 
as  a  general  family  paper,  the  leading  department  being  devoted 
to  agriculture.  It  is  published  weekly  at  Boston,  by  Otis  Brew¬ 
er.  The  agricultural  department  is  now  edited  by  James  Pedder, 
well  known  as  former  editor  of  the  Farmers ’  Cabinet. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER— Anew,  semi-monthly  periodical, 
of  which  we  have  received  the  first  two  numbers,  published  at 
Boston,  by  J.  Nourse,  and  edited  by  S-  W.  Cole,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Yankee  Farmer  and  the  Boston  Cultivator ,  and  author  of  a 
popular  work,  entitled  the  American  Veterinarian.  The  numbers 
of  the  Farmer  are  well  filled,  and  the  work  promises  fair  to  be 
useful. 

BERKSHIRE  CULTURIST — A  weekly  paper  devoted  to  agri¬ 
cultural  and  miscellaneous  idtelligence.  It  is  published  at  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  and  is  edited  by  Stephen  Reed.  It  has  a  corps  of 
able  correspondents,  and  is  well  managed. 

VERMONT  AGRICULTURIS  T— Published  monthly,  at  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  by  C.  T.  Hopkins,  and  D.  W.  C.  Clarke,  and  is 
edited  by  the  first  named  gentleman.  It  was  commenced  in  July 
lost,  and  the  numbers  thus  far  issued,  have  been  of  a  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  character. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST— A  well  known  monthly, 
published  at  New  York  by  C.  M.  Saxton.  It  has  for  several  years 
been  in  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  an  experienced 
and  talented  writer.  We  are  informed  that  his  brother,  Mr.  R. 
L.  Allen,  is  hereafter  to  be  associated  in  the  management  of  the 
Agriculturist .  The  latter  gentleman  is  favorably  known  to  the 
public  as  a  writer  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  as  author 
of  a  valuable  volume,  entitled  “  American  Agriculture,”  and 
several  other  works.  His  connexion  with  the  paper  alluded  to, 
will  be  an  additional  recommendation  to  its  patronage,  which 
has  always  been  liberal  and  well  deserved 

FARMER  Sc  MECHANIC — A  weekly  paper  published  at  New 
York,  “  devoted  to  agriculture,  mechanics,  manufactures,  science 
and  the  arts.”  Edited  and  published  by  W.  H.  Starr  and  J.  Al- 
burtis.  It  is  a  highly  useful  paper,  giving  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  especially  in  reference  to  mechanics. 

WEEKLY  ARTIZAN— A  weekly  paper  published  at  New 
York,  devoted  to  “agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  me¬ 
chanics,  education,  science  and  news.”  Edited  by  S.  Fleet,  a 
gentleman  of  much  experience  as  a  writer,  having  at  various 
times,  conducted  several  publications.  The  Axtizan  is  well  ma¬ 
naged,  and  is  eminently  worthy  of  support. 

GENESEE  FARMER — Published  monthly  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  by  D.  D-  T.  Moore,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  associa¬ 
ted  with  Mr.  Moore  and  P.  Barry.  It  is  a  paper  which  contains 
much  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  The  first  number  of  the 
present  volume  is  beautifully  got  up.  It  has  a  large  circulation, 
and  does  good  service  in  the  cause  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

THE  CULTIVATOR— Published  monthly,  at  Albany,  by  Lu¬ 
ther  Tucker,  and  edited  by  him  hi  connexion  with  Sanford 
Howard  and  John  J.  Thomas.  To  complete  the  list,  we  mention 
our  own  paper,  of  the  merits  of  which  our  readers  are  the  best 
judges. 

PLOW,  LOOM  AND  ANVIL — This  is  a  monthly  periodical, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  by  J.  S.  Skinner  &  Son.  We  have 
lately  noticed  this  work,  which  is  still  continued  under  the  same 
favorable  auspice*  as  heretofore.  The  senior  editor  still  wields  a 
vigorous  pen,  and  the  publication  is  conducted  with  decided 
ability. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CULTIVATOR— Published  monthly,  at 
Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  by  Foster  &  Company,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Foster.  We  have  received  several  numbers  of  this  work, 
which  were  filled  with  useful  matter. 


Feb. 


AMERICAN  FARMER — A  monthly,  published  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  by  Samuel  Sands.  It  is  conducted  with  much  ability,  and 
has  been  of  great  service  in  encouraging  a  spirit  of  improvement 
among  the  farmers  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  &c. 

SOUTHERN  PLANTER — Published  monthly  at  Richmond, 
Va.  It  is  edited  by  J.  M.  Daniel.  The  paper  makes  a  respecta¬ 
ble  appearance,  and  is  probably  supported  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  in  Eastern  Virginia. 

SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR— A  monthly,  published  at  Athens, 
Ga.,  edited  by  Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  well  known  at  the  north  as  a  wri¬ 
ter  on  agriculture.  It  is  a  very  handsome  and  useful  paper,  is 
well  filled  with  original  matter,  and  appears  to  be  well  sustained. 

VALLEY  FARMER — A  monthly,  of  which  we  have  received 
the  first  number,  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  edited  by  H.  Gates 
and  E.  Abbott.  Mr.  Gates  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Ioiua  Far¬ 
mers'1  Advocate ,  which  paper  has  been  merged  in  the  Farmer.  The  ' 
editors  appear  to  possess  the  ability  to  make  a  good  paper. 

OHIO  CULTIVATOR — Published  semi-monthly,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  M.  B.  Bate  ham,  editor  and  publisher.  This  paper  is  located 
in  the  very  heart  of  perhaps  the  richest  agricultural  state  in  the 
Union.  A  deep  and  increasing  interest  in  rural  improvement,  is 
manifested  by  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  under  the  impulse  of  this 
feeling,  it  is  natural  that  a  paper  so  well  calculated  to  promote 
their  interest  as  the  Ohio  Cultivator ,  should  be,  as  it  deserves,  well 
sustained. 

MICHIGAN  FARMER— Published  monthly,  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
edited  and  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Isham.  The  editor  is  an  able 
writer,  and  if  the  paper  is  not  properly  sustained,  the  failure  is 
not  chargeable  to  him. 

PRAIRIE  FARMER— Published  monthly,  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  edi¬ 
ted  by  Messrs.  John  S-  Wright  and  J.  Ambrose  Wight.  Among 
all  our  exchanges,  there  is’none,  which  we  think  better  fulfils  its 
design  than  the  Prairie  Farmer.  Its  editorials  are  judicious  and 
appropriate,  its  correspondence  is  extensive,  and  its  communica¬ 
tions  and  articles  generally,  of  a  practical  and  useful  character. 


2lnstocrs  to  Correoponknts. 


Machine  for  Shoveling. — J.  G.,  Mystic  Bridge, 
Conn.  We  do  not  know  of  any  machine  of  this  kind, 
to  be  worked  by  horse-power,  but  we  recollect  seeing 
an  account  of  a  contrivance  for  excavating,  which  was 
worked  by  steam,  and  used  on  the  Vermont  Central 
Railroad.  It  could  probably  be  adapted  to  horse-power. 
Will  some  of  our  readers,  who  have  seen  the  machine, 
give  us  a  description  of  it  1 

Wringing  and  Ironing  Clothes. — B.  W.,  Meriden, 
N.  H.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  machine  for 
wringing  clothes,  and  know  of  none  for  ironing,  except 
the  mangle ,  which,  with  various  modifications,  may  be 
seen  in  use  at  many  of  the  large  city  hotels,  and  most 
public  institutions.  If  there  are  any  special  improve¬ 
ments  in  these  machines,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of 
them. 

Salt  for  Sandy  land. — T.  H.  C.,  New  Albany 
Ind.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  positive  know¬ 
ledge  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  salt  as  a  manure  on 
such  a  soil  as  you  mention.  Accounts  respecting  the 
effects  of  this  article  on  vegetation,  are  very  contradic¬ 
tory.  Some  former  trials  made  by  us,  did  not  lead  to  a 
very  favorable  opinion  of  its  usefulness;  but  we  think 
your  safest  way  would  be  to  try  the  salt,  in  various 
quantities  to  the  square  rod.  The  result  may  form  a 
guide  for  the  future. 

Churn. — J.  B.,  Perry sburg,  O.  Wc  are  acquainted 
with  no  churn  which  we  think  would  operate  better  than 
Kendall’s,  or  Crowell’s  “  thermometer  churn.”  Both 
are  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

J.  G.  P. — Mr.  Downing’s  new  work  on  Country  Re¬ 
sidences,  is  in  press,  and  will  probably  be  issued  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  months. 

C.  B. — We  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Pomological  Convention  at  New  York. 

S.  B.  H.- — Millet  seed  is  not  to  be  had  in  this  city. 

R.  P.,  Jr. — Nay,  to  your  question.' 

Butter  Worker. — D.  C.  M.,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  "We 
have  seen  several  butter  workers,  all  of  which  were 
similar  to  those  described  in  vol.  3d.  They  work  well 
and  are  thought  a  saving  of  labor.  We  cannot  say 
what  is  the  price,  or  where  one  can  be  had.  Will  Mr. 
B.  A.  Hall,  of  New  Lebanon,  tell  us  what  his  cost  ? 
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Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  An  old  Subscriber,  Charles  R.  Smith,  Farmer.  Dr. 
G.  H.  Dadd,  N.  Longworth,  G.  Butler,  John  Johnston, 

S.  F.  C.,  A.  S.  F.,  F.  Holbrook,  J.  Gardner,  J.  G., 

T.  H.  C.,  Isaac  Hildreth,  W.  Doolittle,  S.  L.  Wattles, 
Wm.  N.  White,  D.  A.  Morrison,  N.  S.  Smith,  S.  E. 
Todd,  Agricola,  Thos.  Allen,  J.  O’Fallon,  D.  E.  Gar* 
diner,  David  Thomas,  S.  D.  Martin,  D.  M. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received,  since 
our  last,  as  follows: — Mr.  Fletcher’s  Address  before  the 
Windsor  (Vt.)  Ag.  Society,  from  J.  A.  Pratt,  Esq. 
—Mr.  Delafield’s  Address  to  the  Yates  Ag.  Society, 
from  the  author. — Dadd’s  Chart  of  Veterinary  Prac¬ 
tice,  from  the  Author. — Belcher’s  Farmer’s  Almanac, 
from  C.  H.  Belcher,  publisher,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
— Prof.  James  Hall’s  Address  before  the  Harvard  Na¬ 
tural  History  Society,  from  the  Author. — California 
Gold  Regions,  with  an  account  of  its  mineral  resources 
and  sketches  of  the  country — a  12^  cent  pamphlet — 
from  the  publisher,  W.  H.  Graham,  New- York. — Rev. 
Dr.  Bacon’s  Address  to  the  New  Haven  Co.  Hort.  So¬ 
ciety,  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1848. — 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  Patents  and  the 
Patent  Office,  with  the  Decisions  of  the  U.  S.  ancT State 
Courts,  relating  to  the  same,  to  which  is  added  an  Ab¬ 
stract  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  other  countries,  compiled 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  from  Hon.  S.  Came¬ 
ron,  U.  S.  Senate. — Two  packages  of  Brewer’s  Com¬ 
pound  Marshmallow  Candy,  prepared  by  our  excellent 
agent  at  Springfield,  and  recommended  for  diseases  of 
the  throat  and  lungs. — Report  of  the  First  Exhibition 
of  the  Worcester  Co.  (Mass.)  Mechanic’s  Association, 
from  Wm.  B.  Emery. 

W.  N.  W.,  Athens,  Ga.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  in  the  way  you  propose. 

Back  Vols.  and  Nos.  of  the  Cultivator. — All 
the  engravings  and  plates  of  the  vol.  for  1848,  having 
been  burnt,  we  shall  not  reprint  that  vol.;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  we  cannot  supply  orders  for  that  volume  sin¬ 
gly.  We  have,  however,  succeeded  in  purchasing  a 
number  of  copies  of  it,  which  will  enable  us  to  supply 
orders  for  entire  sets  of  the  Cultivator,  for  one  or  both 
series.  We  can  supply  all  the  Nos.  for  1848,  except 
the  first  three — all  the  Nos.  for  1847,  and  a  part  only 
of  idle  Nos.  for  some  of  the  previous  years. 

m*  We  shall  supply  all  orders  for  single  back  Nos. 
as  far  as  we  can,  and  those  who  do  not  receive  the  Nos. 
for  which  they  write,  will  understand  that  it  is  because 
we  do  not  have  them  to  send. 

Cultivator  Almanac. — This  Almanac  was  not 
published  for  1849 — consequently,  we  cannot  comply 
with  the  numerous  requests  for  it. 

Models  of  Sheep. — We  have  received  from  John 
A.  Taintor,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  a  plaster  model  of 
one  of  his  Merino  Sheep.  The  Secretary  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  has  also  received  two 
similar  models,  representing  different  Merinos  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  T.  They  are  fine  specimens  of  the  art  of 
modeling  animals,  and  are  very  perfect  representations 
of  the  animals  themselves.  They  are  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  specimens  we  have  seen  of  this  art,  and  are  high¬ 
ly  creditable  to  the  artist. 

SCf3 We  have  received  from  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Newell, 
of  Southbridge,  Mass.,  samples  of  two  kinds  of  apples. 
'We  do  not  know  the  name  of  either.  They  appear  to 
arrive  at  maturity  early  in  the  fall,  and  were  over  ripe 
when  brought  to  us.  On  this  account  it  was  impossible 
to  decide  fully  as  to  their  natural  flavor,  though  they 
are  evidently  good. 

Profitable  Swarm  of  Bees. — Mr.  W.  Doolittle,  I 


of  Borodino,  N.  Y.,  states  that  about  the  20th  of 
June  last,  he  had  two  swarms  of  bees  come  out,  and 
they  went,  together,  into  one  of  Weeks’  patent  hives. 
Thinking  there  would  not  be  room  for  them  to  work, 
he  added  two  more  boxes  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  at 
the  bottom.  They  immediately  went  to  work,  and 
made  seventy  pounds  of  nice  honey,  besides  plenty  left 
in  the  hive  to  winter  the  bees. 

Spirea  Prunifolia. — In  our  December  number,  we 
gave  a  cut  and  description  of  this  beautiful  shrub.  We 
have  since  seen  it  in  flower,  in  the  green-house  of  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  of  this  city.  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
plant,  and  Mr.  W.  thinks  it  will  be  sufficiently  hardy 
for  the  open  air.  In  the  house,  it  will  give  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  flowers  the  whole  winter.  From  present  ap¬ 
pearances,  it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  list 
of  flowering  shrubs. 

Weekly  Agricultural  Meetings. — Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  usual  weekly  meetings  in  Al¬ 
bany,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  Reports  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  different 
meetings  will  be  published  in  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal ,  and  the  substance  of  them  will  be  embodied 
in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Transactions  for  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  We  may  also 
find  room  for  publishing  some  portion  of  the  discussions 
in  the  Cultivator . 

Colts  of  the  Morgan  Stock. — Mr.  S.  A.  Gilbert, 
of  East  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  lately  passed 
through  this  city  with  three  fine  colts  and  a  filly,  which 
he  had  purchased  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
Two  of  the  colts  and  the  filly  were  foaled  in  1848, 
the  other  colt  in  1847.  They  were  all  got  by  the  Gif¬ 
ford  Morgan,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  filly,  were 
out  of  mares  having  more  or  less  Morgan  blood.  The 
yearling,  a  very  superior  colt,  in  points  and  action,  was 
by  Gifford  Morgan,  dam  by  Green  Mountain  Morgan, 
grand  dam  11  a  Messenger  mare.”  The  dam  of  one  of 
the  other  colts  was  a  fine  mare  by  the  Sherman  Mor¬ 
gan.  We  feel  confident  that  these  animals  will  prove 
of  much  importance  to  the  section  for  which  they  are 
destined,  and  we  would  cail  the  attention  of  farmers  to 
them. 

Importations  of  Saxon  Sheep. — We  are  informed 
that  John  A.  Taintor,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  has 
lately  received  a  lot  of  very  fine  sheep,  selected  from 
the  choicest  flocks  in  Saxony.  In  addition  to  remarka¬ 
ble  fineness  of  wool,  they  are  said  to  possess  large  size 
and  good  constitutions.  We  are  also  informed  that  an¬ 
other  importation  of  Saxon  sheep,  has  been  made  by 
Messrs.  D.  W.  Catlin,  of  New  York,  and  Chas.  B. 
Smith,  of  Wolcottville,  Ct.  We  understand  that  a 
part  of  the  lot  is  owned  by  T.  W.  Swift,  of  Amenia, 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  They  are  said  to  combine 
great  weight  of  fleece  with  fine  quality,  and  were  se¬ 
lected  by  a  German  of  the  best  judgment,  who  owns 
several  thousand  sheep.  We  expect  to  receive,  short¬ 
ly,  samples  of  the  wool  of  these  sheep. 

New  kind  of  Fence. — A  subscriber  at  Vergennes, 
Vt.,  wishes  some  information  in  regard  to  a  kind 
of  fence,  which  is  said  to  be  made  of  posts,  set 
in  the  ground  two  rods  apart,  with  strips  of  sheet  iron, 
an  inch  and  a-half  wide,  fastened  on — the  iron  prepared 
in  oil,  and  painted  white,  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
weather — the  cost  less  than  thirty  cents  per  rod.  We 
have  no  knowledge  in  regard  to  such  a  fence,  and  shall 
be  obliged  to  any  of  our  correspondents  who  will  furnish 
any  information  as  to  its  utility,  cost,  &c. 

Exhaustion  of  the  Soil. — The  Valley  Farmer , 
published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says,  “  There  is  no  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe  that  is  being  exhausted  of  its  fertility 
by  injudicious  cultivation,  so  rapidly  as  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  at  this  present  time.” 

Dadd’s  Chart  of  Veterinary  Reformed  Pp.ac 
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tice.- — Being  a  synopsis  of  the  diseases  of  horses,  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  with  their  causes,  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment.”  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  above  chart, 
and  from  the  attention  we  have  given  it,  are  inclined 
to  think  it  useful  to  the  farmer,  and  all  others  who  keep 
animals.  It  is  published  by  G.  H.  Dadd,  M.  B.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

The  Horticulturist.— This  work,  now  in  its  third 
volume,  is  regularly  issued  from  this  office,  on  the  first 
of  each  month,  every  number  embellished  with  a  fron¬ 
tispiece,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  It  is 
edited  by  A.  J,  Downing,  Esq.,  the  well  known  and 
popular  writer  on  rural  matters,  in  which  department 
it  is  not  deemed  too  much  to  say,  that  he  is  without  any 
equal  in  this  country.  The  number  for  the  present 
month,  opens  with  an  admirable  article  “  On  the  Dra¬ 
pery  of  Cottages  and  Gardens,”  showing  how  easily, 
and  at  what  a  trifling  expense,  the  most  forbidding  dwel¬ 
ling  may  be  converted  into  one  of  the  most  inviting  and 
prepossessing  appearance,  simply  by  placing  around  it 
a  bit  of  smooth  grass  and  a  few  trees  and  climbing 
plants,  which,  while  they  cover  all  that  before  was  un¬ 
sightly,  are  in  themselves  highly  ornamental,  and  im¬ 
part  gracefulness  to  what  was  previously  destitute  of 
every  thing  like  attraction.  Terms  $3  per  year — two 
copies  for  $5.  Orders  to  be  addressed  to  Luther 
Tucker,  Albany. 

Cotton  Manual. — We  perceive  by  a  prospectus 
sent  us,  that  Mr.  R.  Morris,  of  Mount  Sylvan,  Miss., 
proposes  to  publish  by  subscription,  a  work  with  the 
above  title.  It  is  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  or  vol¬ 
umes;  the  first  to  comprehend  the  experience  of  the 
best  planters,  as  to  implements,  soils,  manures,  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  ground,  culture,  &.C.;  the  second  is  to  re¬ 
late  to  matters  connected  with  the  transportation  of 
cotton;  and  the  third  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  manu¬ 
factures,  with  descriptions  of  machinery  for  spinning, 
weaving,  &c.  The  work  is  to  be  published  in  onevol. 
octavo,  (three  bound  in  one,)  600  pages,  elegantly 
bound,  extra  gilt,  to  be  delivered  to  subscribers  by  the 
close  of  1849,  at  $5  per  copy. 

Imported  Blood  Horse. — We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
O.  R.  Lapham,  of  Peru,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  has 
recently  purchased  an  imported  thorough  bred  stallion, 
called  Leopard.  He  was  bred  in  England,  by  the  Duke 
ot  Bedford;  was  foaled  in  1842,  got  by  Liverpool  out 
of  Smacker,  by  Camel,  &c.  He  is  said  to  be  the  win¬ 
ner  of  several  races  in  England,  as  the  Sweepstakes  at 
the  New-Market  course  in  1846,  and  a  purse  at  Ascot 
the  same  year.  His  weight  is  said  to  be  over  1100  lbs. 
and  his  height  16  lia.nds.  He  is  represented  as  a  well 
formed  and  vigorous  horse,  and  we  hope  he  will  im¬ 
prove  the  stock  of  the  country. 

Fine  Catte. — In  our  volume  for  1844,  we  noticed 
a  pair  of  yearling  steers,  belonging  to  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Dodge,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  at  Wor¬ 
cester.  We  had,  lately,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
same  cattle  again,  at  Mr.  Dodge’s  farm,  in  Sutton, 
Mass.  They  are  now  fat,  and  weigh,  as  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  5,100  pounds.  They  are  fine  cattle — equaling 
in  weight,  in  proportion  to  bone,  any  that  we  have  seen. 
Their  breadth  and  bulk  of  body  in  proportion  to  their  i 
height,  is  remarkable.  We  were  informed  that  they 
were  to  be  exhibited  for  a  while  in  Boston. 

Reclaiming  Landv — Joseph  Griswold,  Esq.,  of 
Mystic  Bridge,  Ct.,  informs  us  that  he  has  reclaimed  a 
tract  of  bog  land,  of  55  apres  at  an  expense  of  $3000, 
or  a  little  over  $54  per  acre.  We  presume  it  is  a  pro¬ 
fitable  investment.  We  have  known  a  larger  outlay 
per  acre  in  several  instances,  which  yielded  a  good  pro¬ 
fit.  Such  reclaimed  lands  sometimes  pay  an  interest 
of  more  than  $200  an  acre  in  hay. 

Large  Pigs. — Mr.  Horatio  Ames,  of  Falls  Village, 


Ct.,  slaughtered  two  pigs  on  the  25th  Dec.  last,  which 
were  eight  months  and  nineteen  days  old,  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  weights:  304  and  460  pounds.  They  were  of  dif¬ 
ferent  litters.  Mr.  A.  thinks  it  would  have  been  an  ea¬ 
sy  matter  to  have  brought  the  large  one  to  the  weight 
of  500  lbs.  at  the  time  he  was  killed.  We  do  not 
know  the  breed  of  those  pigs.  We  saw  them  about 
the  first  of  October.  They  were  well  proportioned 
shoats,  calculated  to  fat  at  any  age. 

Use  of  Peat.— The  farm  of  W.  0.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  near 
Worcester,  Mass.,  embraces  considerable  tracts  of  peat 
bog.  Some  of  these  he  has  drained,  and  brought  into  a 
state  suitable  for  the  production  of  crops.  He  has  dug  out 
large  quantities  of  peat,  which  has  been  used  for  fuel  and 
for  manure.  For  manure,  it  has  been  used  in  various 
ways ;  it  is  constantly  placed  in  thecattle  and  horse  stalls, 
where  it  absords  the  urine,  the  ammonia  of  which,  being 
a  powerful  alkali,  decomposes  the  acid  of  the  peat,  and 
brings  its  fertilizing  principles  into  a  soluble  state.  It 
has  been  made  into  compost  with  stable  manure,  and 
Mr.  B,  states  that  he  has  found  a  mixture  of  part  ma¬ 
nure  and  two  parts  peat,  laid  up  in  alternate  strata,  and 
allowed  to  pass  through  a  moderate  fermentation,  pro¬ 
duces  as  good  crops  of  any  kind,  as  an  equal  quantity 
of  common  manure.  Mr.  B.  has  also  used  the  ashes 
and  fine  charcoal  waste  from  locomotives.  This  is  ex¬ 
cellent  to  mix  with  peat — the  alkali  causing  the  peat 
to  crumble  to  fine  pieces,  after  which  it  produces  good 
effects  as  a  manure. 

Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine. — We  are  informed  that 
a  bill  is  now  before  Congress  for  renewing  the  patent 
of  this  machine.  We  are  also  informed  that  Mr.  H.’s 
improvement  in  the  cutting  apparatus  of  the  machine, 
patented  in  1847,  is  considered  indispensible  in  reaping 
and  mowing  machines.  A  communication  from  Mr. 
Hussey  will  be  given  in  cur  next. 

The  Late  Smithfield  Cattle  Show. — The  late 
show  of  fat  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  held  by  the  Smith- 
field  Club,  (London,)  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  which  has  taken  place  for  twenty  years.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  different  breeds  are  here  brought 
into  competition  with  each  other,  and  it  will  probably 
interest  some  of  our  readers  to  see  how  they  compare, 
as  to  the  prizes  taken  by  each.  Of  the  six  classes  for 
oxen  and  steers,  the  prizes  were  taken  by  the  different 
breeds  as  follows:  Class  3,  four  to  five  years  old,  first 
prize,  Hereford;  second  and  third,  Short-Horns.  Class 
II,  three  to  four  years  old,  first  and  second  prizes, 
Herefords;  third,  Short-Horn.  Class  III,  two  to  three 
years  old, — three  prizes,  all  Short-Horns.  Class  IV, 
“any  breed  or  age  above  80  stone  (1120  lbs.)  and  under 
95  stone  (1330  lbs.)  weight,”  two  prizes,  first,  Devon, 
second,  Hereford.  Class  V,  “  any  breed  or  age  not 
exceeding  80  stone  (1120  lbs.)  weight,” — two  prizes, 
both  to  Devons.  Class  VI,  Scotch,  Welsh  and  Irish 
breeds — one  prize — taken  by  a  West  Islander.  In  the 
three  classes  for  fat  cows  and  heifers,  there  were  six 
prizes,  of  which  the  Short-Horns  took  four,  (including 
all  the  first  prizes,)  and  the  Herefords  two.  In  the 
class  of  “  extra  stock,”  a  Short-horn  ox  took  the  prize. 
The  first  prize  in  the  first  class,  (Hereford  ox.)  was 
taken  by  Prince  Albert,  who  also  took  a  £10  prizi 
for  pigs,  and  a  “  silver  medal  as  the  breeder.”  The 
gold  medal  for  the  “best  ox  or  steer  in  the  show  yard,” 
was  awarded  to  a  Devon,  (in  class  V,)  bred  and  own¬ 
ed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Sunflower  Oil. — Several  inquiries  having  lately 
been  made  in  regard  to  this  article,  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  Morgan  (0.)  Chronicle.  The  article  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Barker: — 

“  Some  years  since,  several  barrels  of  sunflower  oil 
were  made  in  this  county,  and  those  who  remember  it, 
never  wish  to  see  any  more.  Some  of  it  was  said  to 
have  found  its  way  into  barrels  marked  1  Linseed  Oil,’ 
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and  was  used  for  painting.  The  paint  would  not  dry, 
and  unless  some  better  drier  than  any  now  known  can 
be  found,  it  is  useless  for  that  purpose.  Some  was 
burned  in  lamps,  in  Zanesville,  we  know.  While  burn¬ 
ing  it  gave  out  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  similar  to 
that  of  charcoal,  deleterious  to  life  and  health.  It  is 
totally  unfit  for  burning,  in  a  close  apartment.  Some 
was  used  for  oiling  machinery,  but  it  was  condemned 
even  for  that  purpose,  The  seeds  afford  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil,  but  so  inferior  for  all  purposes,  that  its  ma¬ 
nufacture  should  not  be  encouraged.” 

Large  Dairy. — Col.  Judah  Pierce,  of  Truxton, 
Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  keeps  140  cows,  and  made  in 
1848,  seventeen  tons  of  cheese.  Who  made  more  from 
the  same  number  of  cows? 

Profits  of  dairying. — The  Ohio  Cultivator  states 
that  Orrin  Wilson,  of  Huntsburgh,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio, 
realised  from  17  cows,  the  past  season,  the  sum  of  $606, 
equal  to  $34.64  cts.  to  each  cow.  The  calves  sold 
and  the  hogs  fattened  from  the  waste  of  the  dairy,  are 
not  included  in  the  above  amount.  Cheese  was  the 
principal  article,  but  the  quantity  made  or  the  price 
obtained,  are  not  mentioned. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

New-York,  January  18,  1849. 
FLOUR— Genesee,  per  bbl.,  $5.75a$5.87 ■ — Michigan,  $5.69. 
GRAIN — Wheat,  per  bush.,  $1.10a$1.12| — Corn,  Northern,  67c 
Southern,  59a61c. — Rye,  65a67e. — Barley,  64 /65c. — Oats,  42a44c. 
BUTTER — best,  per  lb.,  19a21c.— western  dairy,  15al8c. 
CHEESE— per  lb.,  Q}a7c. 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $11. 5Q«12— Prime,  $7.60a$8.25. 

PORK — Mess,  per  bbl.,  new,  $15.75a$16 — Prime,  $13.50a$14. 
LARD — per  lb.,  7aSc. 

HAMS — Smoked,  per  lb.,  7a9c. 

HEMP — American  dew-rotted,  per  ton,  $1557160. 
TOBACCO— per  lb.,  Kentucky,  2£a7. 

COTTON — Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  6|a7|— New  Orleans 
and  Alabama,  6fa7jjc. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices)  Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb.,  35a 


Selling  Oft. 

T  TNNJEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY,  late  of 
Wm.  Prince,  deceased.  Flushing,  L  I,  near  New-York. 
Winter  Sc  Co.,  Proprietors. 

In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  Junior  and  of  the  advan¬ 
ced  age  of  the  surviving  partner,  the  entire  stock  of  this  establish¬ 
ment,  comprising  every  description,  including  the  newest  and 
choicest  varieties,  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants,  Roses,  Sec.,  will  be  disposed  of  at  very  re¬ 
duced  prices,  in  order  to  close  the  business  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Orders  accompanied  with  the  cash,  to  the  amount  of  ten  dol¬ 
lars,  or  upwards,  will  be  supplied  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent 
from  the  usual  prices. 

Nurserymen,  Venders,  and  others,  wishing  to  purchase  by 
wholesale,  will  be  supplied  at  such  reduced  prices,  according  to 
kind  and  quantity,  as  will  probably  prove  satisfactory  to  them. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  gratis,  on  application,  post 
paid.  Feb.  1. — 2t. 


A  Good  Book  Coming ! 

allen’s  compend  of  American  agriculture. 

D  L.  ALLEN,  Esq.,  author  of  the  popular  work,  entiiled  “Do- 
JL1,  mestic  Animals,  their  Diseases  and  Remedies,”  of  which 
thirteen  editions  have  been  published  in  12  months,  has,  after 
years  of  practical  experience  and  close  investigation,  completed 
his  GREAT  WORK  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE,  illus¬ 
trated  by  about  100  engravings.  The  work  will  be  bound  hand¬ 
somely  and  substantially  in  cloth,  and  furnished  at  One  Dollar,  sin¬ 
gle  copies,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

This  work,  we  most  fully  believe,  is  destined  to  have  a  more 
widely  extended  circulation  than  any  work  of  the  kind  heretofore 
published.  Mr.  Allen,  knowing  the  wants  of  the  community,  has 
met  those  wants  in  a  plain,  concise  and  familiar  manner,  and  has 
made  a  work  intelligible  to  ALL.  It  will  be  a  book  for 
THE  WHOLE  PEOPLE, 

and  will  be  published  about  the  10th  of  February.  Its  cheapness 
will  cause  a  large  sale,  and  it  will  be  a 

BOOK  FOR  EVERYBODY, 

As  well  for  the  man  who  consumes  the  products  of  the  earth,  as 
for  him  who  raises  them. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  AGENTS, 
Active,  intelligent  and  honest,  are  wanted  to  sell  this  hook,  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  A  cash  capital  of  from  $25  to  $50  will 
be  necessary.  Address,  (post  paid)  C.  M.  SAXTON 

Feb.  1. — It.  ’  121  Fulton  St.,  New-York. 


American  full  blood  Merino, .................  31a33c 

“  half  blood  do.,  . . .  . . .  26a29c 


one-fourth  blood  and  common, .....  24a26c 


Agency  lor  Patents,  Washington,  D«  C. 

T^ENAS  C.  ROBBINS,  Mechanical  Engineer  and  Solicitor 
^  for  Patents,  will  prepare  the  necessary  Drawings  and  Pa¬ 
pers  for  Applicants  for  Patents,  and  transact  all  other  business  in 
the  Hue  of  his  profession  at  the  Patent  Office.  He  can  be  consult¬ 
ed  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  Patent  Laws  and  decisions  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe.  He  will  procure  rehearmgs on  rejected 
applications  for  Patents,  discover  and  point  out  the  novel  features 
— if  there  be  any — prepare  new  pape  rs,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all 
cases  where  there  is  any  novelty  involved.  Persons  at  a  distance, 
desirous  of  having  examinations  made  at  the  Patent  Office,  prior 
to  making  application  for  a  Patent,  may  forward  (post  paid.)  en¬ 
closing  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  a  clear  statement  of  their  case,  when 
immediate  attention  will  be  given  to  it.  and  all  the  information 
that  could  be  obtained  by  a  visit  of  the  applicant  in  person,  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  novelty  of  their  invention,  and  the  requisite  steps  to  be 
taken  to  obtain  a  patent  therefor — should  it  prove  new — will  be 
promptly  forwarded  to  them  by  mail. 

All  letters  on  business  must  be  post  paid,  and  enclose  a  suitable 
fee,  where  a  written  opinion  is  required. 

Office  on  F  Street,  opposite  the  Patent  Office. 

He  has  the  honor  of  referring,  by  permission,  to — 

Hon.  II.  L.  Ellsworth,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents, 

“  Willis  Hall,  New  York, 

And  to  the  following  testimonial  from  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of 
Patents  : 

Washington,  November  28,  1848. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern : 

During  the  time  I  have  filled  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Pa¬ 
tents,  and  for  some  time  previous,  Zen  as  C.  Robbins,  Esq.,  has 
followed  the  business  of  Patent  Solicitor  in  this  city,  and  has  been 
in  the  daily  prosecution  of  business  in  the  line  of  his  profession  at 
the  Patent  Office. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robbins  personally,  and  believe 
him  to  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability,  to  whom  persons  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  may  safely  entrust  their  business.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  say  that  he  is  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his  clients, 
and  has  been,  thus  far,  vary  successful  in  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  EDMUND  BURKE. 

Feb.  1.— It. 

Agricultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultivator. 


To  Nurserymen,  Orchardists  and  Gardeners. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass., 
the  following  stocks,  suitable  for  budding  in  the  summer,  and 
grafting  in  the  spring  :  Pear,  Quince,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple, 
Dwarf  do  (Paradise,)  Dwarf  Cherry,  (Mahaleb.)  Also,  the  follow¬ 
ing  ornamental  stocks,  2  to  4  ft.  and  stout:  Mountain  Ash,  Hawthorn 
Ash,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Norway  Maple,  Sweet  Briar,  Lime, 
Larch,  Scotch  fir,  (2  ft.)  Silver  fir,  (1  ft.)  Norway  fir,  (1  ft.)  Arbor 
Vitae,  (15  in.)  Balsam  fir.  (6  in.)  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Araucaria  ira- 
bricata,  Red  Cedar,  Deodar  Cedar,  Chinese  arbor  vitae,  Lucombe 
oak,  Scarlet  oak,  Althaeas,  Double  hawthorn,  (6  ft.)  Copper  leaved 
Fern  leaved  and  Purple  Beeches,  Japan  Pear,  (white  and  crim¬ 
son,)  Deutzia  Scabra,  Spircea  Lindleyana.  Clias.  Xth,  and  other 
lilacs,  Virgilia  Lutea ;  Roses  in  great  variety ;  Honeysuckles, 
Wistaria  Sinensis,  and  other  climbers.  Clematis  flammula,  azurea 
and  Sieboldii,  Ac.,  Sec.,  Sec..  50  Select  Pears,  standard  and  dwarf, 
fine  trees  2  to  4  years  from  bud,  and  well  branched,  including  the 
very  best  sorts.  Red  Antwerp,  Fastolff.  Franconia  and  River’s 
new  large  fruited  monthly  raspberries.  Cherry  (new,)  May’s  Vic¬ 
toria  (new.)  Knight’s  Large  Red,  White  Crystal,  and  other  cur¬ 
rants.  Gooseberries.  Isaoelki,  Catawba,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
grapes.  Also,  in  pots,  Verbenas  in  30  select  varieties,  including 
Gem?  Othello,  Suzette,  Eximia,  Susanna,  Exquisite,  Eclipse,  See 
Dahlias,  including  the  new  fancy  sorts. 

Descriptive  priced  lists  sent  to  post  paid  applicants. 

Feb.  1— 4t.  B.  M.  WATSON. 


Poudrette* 

'THE  LODI  MANUFACTNRING  CO.,  offer  their  new  and  im- 
proved  Poudrette,  for  sale  at  their  usual  rates: — 1  bbl.  $2 — 3 
bbls  $5,  and  $1.50  per  bbl.  for  any  quantity  over  7  bbls..  deliver¬ 
ed  free  of  expense  on  board  of  vessel  in  New-York.  At  the  Fac¬ 
tory,  where  vessels  drawing  8  feet  water  can  come,  it  will  be  sold 
at  25  cents  per  bushel. 

The  expense  per  acre  in  manuring  corn  with  Poudrette,  will 
amount  to  about  $4,  calculating  25  cents  per  bbl.  freight,  and  all 
the  necessary  labor  included.  On  land  previously  manured,  or  on 
good  sward  land,  one  gill  to  the  hill  is  sufficient — on  poor  ground, 
a  good  crop  can  be  raised  by  one  gill  at  planting,  and  one  at  the 
last  hoeing.  The  cost  of  the  labor  alone  in  manuring  corn  in  the 
hill  with  barn  yard  manure,  will  amount  to  more  than  the  first  cost 
of  the  Poudrette,  with  freight  and  all  charges  added  ;  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  Poudrette  are  quicker,  more  vigorous,  and  the  corn  reach¬ 
es  maturity  earlier.  A  fair  trial,  however  small,  is  respectfully  so¬ 
licited. 

Apply,  if  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co., 
51  Liberty  st..  New-York. 

Feb.  1. — 3t. 
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Seedling  Potatoes  and  their  Seed. 

S.  SMITH’S  late  improved  Buffalo  Seedling  Potatoes,  select- 
•  ed  for  planting  purposes,  from  his  late  crop  of  1^400  bushels, 
sound  and  healthy: — Buffalo  Pinks,  Russets,  Reds,  Whites^  Orange, 
Purple,  and  Early  Junes,  in  equal  proportions,  or  otherwise,  care- 
full  packed  in  chaff,  and  delivered  at  the  wharf  or  depot.  The  late 
increase  of  the  stock,  and  a  desire  to  make  the  benefits  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  available  to  all  who  desire  such  an  improvement,  the 
price  is  reduced  to  $2  per  bushel,  $4  per  barrel. 

Also  seed  from  the  balls  of  the  late  crop,  combining  all  the  ap¬ 
proved  varieties  that  have  been  collected  from  abroad,  and  also 
connected  with  the  experiment  for  8  years  past,  prepared  in  the 
hast  manner,  and  warranted  to  vegetate  ;  and  cannot  fail  produ¬ 
cing  splendid  crops  of  many  varieties  of  marketable  size,  in  pack¬ 
ets  sufficient  for  about  five  bushels,  and  maybe  transmitted  by 
mail  at  single  postage,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  packet ;  with  di¬ 
rections  for  cultivation.  To  seed  merchants,  per  lb.,  at  a  great 
.profit.  These  potatoes  were  again  awarded  the  first  premiums  at 
the  late  State  Fair. 

All  communications,  pre-paid,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Transportation  of  tubers  safe  from  frost  after  the  first  of  March. 

Buffalo,  Feb.  1— It.  N.  S.  SMITH. 

N.  B.  I  would  say  to  my  last  year’s  customers,  that,  from  the 
partial  failure  of  my  own  potato  seed,  sown  last  spring,  to  vege¬ 
tate,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  process  of  preparation  during  the  in¬ 
cessant  rains  of  the  fall  of  ’47,  some  parts  at  least  of  that  seed, 
must  have  been  injured  by  lying  too  long  separated  from  the  balls 
in  a  wet  state.  If  those  whose  seed  likewise  failed,  will  inform 
me,  they  shall  be  supplied  from  my  present  superior  stock,  without 
charge. 


Important  to  the  Public. 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 

Don't  permit  your  Horses  or  Cattle  to  die,  when  the  means  of  cure 
are  within  the  reach  of  all ! 

rFHE  undersigned  has  spent 
several  years  in  the  study 
of  Veterinary  practice  in 
“London  and.Edinboro!,”  he 
has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
researches  of  Liebig,  and  oth¬ 
er  celebrated  men,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  towards 
a  judicious  treatment  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  principles  of  our 
practice  consist  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  general  bleeding,  and 
the  total  rejection  of  all  me¬ 
dicines  that  experience  has 
shown  to  be  of  a  dangerous  tendency.  These  remedies  act  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  vital  principle,  and  when  given  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  which  accompany  each  article,  they  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
citing  and  increasing  the  natural  unctions,  without  diminishing  or 
destroying  their  power,  hence  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

G.  H.  DADD,  M.  D. 

A  LIST  OF  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 

Physic  balls,  75c.  per  box. 

Alterative  ball,  75  c.  do 

“  powders  for  bad  condition,  75c.  per  package. 

Heave  powder  for  diseases  of  the  lungs,  75c.  do. 

.  Urine  powder  for  “  _  “  kidneys,  75c.  do. 

Tonic  powder  for  bad  condition  of  glanders,  75c.  do. 

Cordial  drink  for  inflammation  of  bowels,  75  c.  per  bottle. 

Liquid  blister,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Ointment  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair,  50c.  per  pot. 
Healing  balsam  for  wounds  and  saddle-galls,  75c.  per  bottle. 
Wash  for  inflamed  eyes,  50c.  per  bottle. 

Ointment  for  mange,  scratches,  old  sores,  Sec.  50c.  per  bottle. 
Embrocation  for  sore  throat,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hoof  ointment  for  sand  crack,  brittle  hoof,  &c.,  50c.  per  bottle. 
Lorse  Liniment,  the  most  celebrated  article  known  in  England 
fpr  lameness  of  every  description,  75c.  and  Si  per  bottle. 
Distemper  powder,  for  red  water,  $1  per  bottle. 

Worm  powders,  for  the  removal  of  worms  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  75c.  per  package. 

For  sale  by  STIMPSON  &  REED,  26  Merchant’s  Row;  also  at 
DADD’S  Horse  and  Cattle  Medicine  Depot,  Nos.  1  and  2  Hay- 
market  Square,  Boston. 

Pamphlets  describing  the  diseases  for  which  these  remedies  are 
used,  can  be  had  gratis. 

Numerous  Certificates  are  in  possession  of  the  Proprietors,  of 
cures  performed  by  the  above  medicines. 

Feb.  1—  3t. 


Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

Corner  of  Washington  and  Exchange  Streets ,  Buffalo ,  N-  Y. 

WE  have  opened  an  establishment  of  the  above  kind  in  this 
city,  and  shall  keep  constantly  on  hand,  both  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assortments  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  in  the  Union  ;  and  shall  offer  nothing  for  sale,  that  we  do 
uot  previously  test  upon  the  farm.  Our  seeds  are  imported  from  one 
of  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Europe.  Clover  and  grass  seed  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  to  Eastern  dealers  on  the  most  liberal 
terms. 

Manufacturers  of  farming  implements  are  requested  to  send  us  at 
least  a  sample.  T.  C.  PETERS  &  BRO. 

Buffalo,  Dec  1— 6t. 


A  Good  Book  Coming ! 

COLE’S  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BOOK. 

Q  W.  COLE,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  popular  work,  entitled  Tim 
American  Vetinarian,  of  which  22,000  copies  have  already 
been  published,  has,  after  years  of  patient  labor  and  close  investi¬ 
gation,  completed  his  great  work,  entitled 

COLE'S  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BOOK: 

A  work  which  we  believe  is  destined  to  have  a  more  widely  ex¬ 
tended  circulation  than  any  similar  work,  ever  before  offered  to 
the  American  public.  We  believe  so  for  the  following  reasons. 

First — It  is  a  mature  work  and  a  practical  one,  one  which  Mr. 
Cole  has  spent  many  years  of  study  and  close  examination,  and 
knowing  the  wants  of  the  community  has  met  those  wants,  in  a 
plain,  concise  and  familiar  manner,  avoiding  technicalities,  and 
ultra  scientific  specifications, and  definitions,  useful  only  to  the  few, 
he  has  made  a  work  intelligible  to  all.  It  will  be  emphatically,  a 
book  for  THE  PEOPLE. 

Secondly — It  will  have  an  unprecedented  sale  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  It  will  make  a  volume  of  288  closely  printed  pages. 
Illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  beautifully  executed  engravings, 
by  Brown,  and  will  be  sold  for  50  cents,  firmly  bound  in  leather, 
and  G2£  cents  in  Fancy  Cloth,  with  gilt  backs.  It  will  contain  full 
directions  for  Raising,  Propagating  and  Managing  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants,  with  a  description  of  the  best  varieties  of 
FRUIT,  embracing  several  new  and  valuable  kinds  ;  embellished 
with  Engravings,  and  Outlines  of  FRUIT  TREES,  and  various 
other  designs.  Emphatically,  a 

BOOK  FOR  EVERYBODY, 

As  well  for  the  man  who  eats  Fruit  as  for  him  who  raises  it. 

This  valuable  work  will  be  published  early  in  February. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AGENTS, 

Active,  intelligent  and  honest,  are  wanted  to  sell  this  book,  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  A  cash  capital  of  'rom  $25  to  $50  will 
be  necessary.  Address,  (post  paid)  the  Publishers. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO.,  23  Cornhill ,  BOSTON. 

A  rare  chance  for  Agents  to  make  money.  Feb.  1. — 3t. 

Chemical  Manure 

Manufactured  by  “  the  George  Bommer  New-  York  Manure  Co .” 
nMIIS  manure  is  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Matter  from  the  sinks, 
in  which  is  mixed  a  small  portion  of  substances  that  are  of 
themselves,  powerful  agents  of  vegetation,  and  possess  the  virtue  to 
fix  and  retain  the  ammoniacal  gas  of  the  matter. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  agriculturist  has  always  been,  to 
find  out  some  process  by  which  excrements  might  be  solidified 
quickly,  and  all  their  fertilizing  properties  so  strongly  retained, 
that  the  manure  may  dissolve  slowly  and  in  proportion  to  the  ie- 
quirements  of  the  plants,  and  therefore  produce  its  effects  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  farm  manure. 

This  process  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  French  Chemists, 
and  is  now  carried  out  with  complete  success  in  more  than  sixty 
of  the  large  cities  of  France,  where  such  manure  factories  are  in 
full  operation. 

The  “  G.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C.”  has  established  a  Factory  ou  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  they  manufac¬ 
ture  this  kind  of  manure,  and  as  the  fecal  matter  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country  at  less  expense  than  in  France,  the  manure  will 
not  only  he  made  stronger,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  in 
the  French  cities,  this  price  being  so  established  as  to  afford  only 
the  reasonable  remuneration  to  which  we  are  honestly  entitled, 
the  more  so,  as  its  manufacture  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
and  withal,  troublesome  and  laborious. 

The  manufacturing  department  is  under  the  special  charge  of 
George  Bommer,  Esq.,  who  has  a  perfect  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  manure  matters  generally  ;  and  the  company  has 
established  a  standard  for  the  strength  of  its  manure,  from  which 
it  is  intended  not  to  deviate,  so  that  its  customers  may  at  all  times 
be  furnished  witli  an  article  really  worth  what  they  pay  for  it. 

Our  manure  is  an  inodorous  grain,  and  as  the  substances  from 
which  it  is  made  contain  of  themselves  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  growth  of  plants,  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  such  purposes. 

To  manure  an  acre  highly,  it  requires  12  to  15  barrels,  or  36  to 
45  bushels  spread  broadcast.  Applied  in  hills,  half  of  the  quantity 
will  suffice.  Its  application  is  simple  and  easy,  and  printed  in¬ 
structions  for  its  use  will  accompany  each  parcel  sent  to  order. 

We  desire  it  to  be  remembered,  that  our  manure  has  no  similar¬ 
ity  to  another  known  under  the  name  of  “  poudrette,”  although 
the  principal  component  of  ours  (the  fecal  matter)  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  used  in  the  poudrette,  in  a  much  less  proportion;  our 
auxiliary  substances,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  processes  are 
altogether  of  a  different  nature  and  kind. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  eulogise  further,  the  quality  of  our  ma¬ 
nure  ;  what  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  community,  to  try  it !  and  we  have  reason  to  assure 
them, -that  they  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  manure  they  have  ever 
used. 

PRICES ,  TAKEN  AT  THE  FACTORY: 

37£  cents  per  bushel,  without  package  ; 

50  cents  per  bushel,  packed  in  Barrels,  or 
$1.50  per  Barrel,  package  included. 

Orders  addressed  to  the  above  Company,  at  their  office,  72 
Greenwich  St.,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

New-York,  Jan. , 1849.— tf  GEO.  BOMMER,  Director. 

0=*The  factory  will  be  in  full  operation  early  in  the  spring,  and 
manure  ean  be  had  in  April  next,  and  at  any  time  afterward. 
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Premium  Hay  and  Straw  Cutters, 

BY  RUGGLES,  NOURSE  AND  MASON. 

YjtT E  have  recently  made  improvements  by  greatly  simplifying 
and  strengthening  the  construction  of  that  kind  of  Hay  and 
Straw  Cutters,  having  spiral  or  crooked  knives  set  upon  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  cylinder,  or  arbor,  and  cutting  against  a  hide  roller. 

The  NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY ,  at 
Buffalo,  and  the  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  at  New-York  city, 
at  their  respective  Fairs^  held  in  September  and  October  last, 
awarded  their  first  premiums  to  these  Machines,  and  the  Worces¬ 
ter  County  ( Mass  )  Mechanics  Association ,  at  their  Fair  awarded 
to  them  its  highest  commendation.  The  Committee  of  the  latter, 
in  commenting  favorably  upon  the  mechanical  skill,  design  and 
arrangement  of  the  knives  of  “  Hovey’s  Patent  Spiral  Straw  Cut¬ 
ter,”  in  their  report,  say:  “  Were  these  Cutters  to  be  used  only 
by  mechanics  whose  skill  might,  at  any  time,  be  applied  to  keep 
them  in  order,  we  might  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  that 
which  is  stated  below:”  and  then  add— •“  But  Straw  Cutters  are 
used  more  generally  by  farmers,  and  are  sent  not  only  to  the  re¬ 
motest  parts  of  this  country,  but  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  where 
mechanical  skill  may  not  be  at  command.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  that  no  Cutter  or  other  ma¬ 
chine  should  be  recommended  to  the  agricultural  community,  or 
can  be  very  useful  to  them,  which  is”not  simple  in  its  construction. 
And  this  simplicity  must  be  obtained,  if  need  be,  at  some  loss  in 
other  respects, 

”  Straw  Cutters  made  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  and  enter¬ 
ed  by  them,  have  straight  knives  placed  diagonally  upon  the  arbor 
and  fastened  at  the  ends  by  caps.  These  Cutters  are  very  simple 
in  their  construction,  so  much  so,  that  any  part,  liable  to  get  out 
of  repair,  may  be  repaired  by  any  mechanic  of  ordinary  skill. 
The  cylinder  of  one  of  these  Cutters  with  ten  knives,  consists  of 
only  fifteen  pieces,  while  that  of  one  of  Hovey’s,  with  the  same 
number  of  knives,  consists  of  ninety-one.  In  the  same  cylinder  of 
Hovey’s  Cutter,  there  are  one  hundred  threads  out  and  tapped — in 
that  of  R.,  N.  &  Mason,  none.  These  facts  will  show  the  liability 
of  the  two  machines  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  ease  or  difficulty 
with  which  they  may  be  repaired. 

‘‘After  the  most  careful  examination  into  the  merits  of  these  Cut¬ 
ters,  theoretically  and  practically,  your  Committee  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  machine  made  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason, 
is  the  best,  and  they  recommend  it  as  the  Cutter  which  will  prove 
the  more  useful  one  to  the  community  in  general.” 

The  improvements  consist: 

First.  The  adopting  straight  knives,  and  so  placing  them  on  the 
arbor,  (diagonally)  that  they  work  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spi¬ 
ral  knives,  and  being  straight  can  be  ground  by  the  person  using 
them,  with  the  same  facility  as  other  farm  implements. 

Secondly.  They  can  be  replaced  by  the  common  blacksmith 
when  worn  out,  or  new  blades  can  be  obtained  of  the  makers  or 
dealers,  at  trifling  cost. 

Thirdly.  All  the  knives  are  confined  to  the  arbor  with  simply 
two  caps,  and  two  pins,  instead  of  eighty  distinct  pieces,  consist¬ 
ing  of  small  and  delicate  screws  and  nuts,  liable  to  be  lost  or  in¬ 
jured,  by  which  the  great  liability  to  get  out  of  repair,  or  the 
knives  to  twist,  cripple  and  break,  is  obviated. 

Fourthly.  The  roller,  when  used  with  straight  knives,  pro¬ 
perly  set,  will  endure  much  longer  than  when  used  with  spiral 
knives. 

FOR  SALE  AT 

H.  L.  EMERY’S  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Albany. 

•  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  &  191  Water  St..  New-York. 

FOSTER  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

J.  &  E.  B.  ARMSTRONG,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  FOSTER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS,. Rochester,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  PETERS  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  And  at  their 
Quincy  Hall  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
(over  the  Market,)  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  together  with 
their  celebrated  Eagle  Plows,  and  an  extensive  assortment  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  and  Horticultural  Machines  and  Tools,  Field  and  Garden 
Seeds,  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette,  & c.  Also,  a  full  supply  of 
implements  made  by  them,  for  sale 

AT  THEIR  WORKS  IN  WORCESTER. 

SCT“A  liberal  discount  to  Dealers,  and  Descriptive  Catalogues 
gratis,  if  ordered  by  mail  or  otherwise.  Feb.  1. — It. 


THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND 

Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste. 


EDITED  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING, 

Author  of  “  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ,”  11  Landscape 
Gardening,'1 5  “  Cottage  Residences §c.,  ffc. 

THIS  work  is  published  by  the  proprietor  of  “  The  Cultivator,” 
at  his  office  in  Albany,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be  sent.  Two 
volumes  are  completed,  and  the  third  is  now  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion.  The  numbers  are  issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
each  containing  48  pages,  and  embellished  with  an  engraved  fron¬ 
tispiece,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  of  Rural  Cotta¬ 
ges  and  Villas,  Farm-Houses,  Gates,  Lodges,  Ice-Houses,  Vineries, 
Fruits,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants,  &c.,  &c. 

Terms. — Three  Dollars  per  year — Two  copies  for  Five  Dollars. 
KT*  Subscribers  may  commence  with  the  volume  in  July,  or 
with  the  January  number.  The  back  Vols.  and  back  Nos.  can  be 
furnished. 

Agents  for  “  The  Cultivator,”  will  do  us  a  favor  by  acting  al¬ 
so  as  Agents  for  “  The  Horticulturist,”  a  work  designed  to 
promote  rural  taste  and  rural  art,  not  only  in  the  orchard  and  the 
garden,  but  in  all  that  gives  character  and  pleasure  to  a  country  re¬ 
sidence.  LUTHER  TUCKER. 


To  Nurserymen,  Orchardists,  and  Planters. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  Nurseries,  Plymouth.  Mass  , 
1  Pear,  Quince,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  and  Dwarf  Apple,  (Para¬ 
dise)  stocks,  suitable  for  budding  next  August,  or  for  spring  graft¬ 
ing.  Also,  the  following  ornamental  tree  stocks,  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  and  stout,  viz  :  Mountain  Ash,  Oak,  Hawthorn,  Elm, 
Spanish  Chestnut,  Horse  Chestnut,  Birch,  Beech,  Ash,  Norway 
Maple,  Sweet  Brier,  Larch.  Scotch  fir,  (2  ft.)  Silver  fir,  (1ft.)  Spruce 
fir,  (1ft )  Norway  fir,  (1ft.)  Arbor  Vitae,  (15  in.) 

Also,  20  of  the  finest  sorts  of  PEARS,  standard  and  dwarfs. 
Priced  lists  sent  to  post  paid  applicants. 

Oct.  1— -51_ B.  M.  WATSON. 

Grant’s  Patent  Fan-Mills. 

IT.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Junction,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  eon- 
.  tinue  to  manufacture  these  celebrated  mills.  They  have  been 
awarded  five  first  premiums  at  the  New-York  State  Fairs  and  the 
Fairs  of  other  States,  and  in  no  instance  has  any  other  mill  of  the 
kind  received  a  premium  over  them.  The  manufacturers  feel  con¬ 
fident,  therefore,  in  offering  these  mills  to  the  public,  that  they  a r  t 
the  best  in  use.  During  the  last  year  they  were  introduced"  i n't 
England,  by  Mr.  Slocum,  of  Syracuse  They  were  very  favorably 
noticed  by  the  English  papers ;  and  from  a  communication  of  M: , 
S.’s,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New-York  State  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety  for  1847,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  tried  by  several  largt 
farmers,  and  highly  approved.  One  farmer,  it  is  stated,  set  aside 
an  almost  new  winnowing  machine,  for  which  he  paid  £18,  ($90) 
and  used  Grant’s  for  cleaning  a  crop  of  300  qrs  (2,700  bushels)  of 
wheat,  and  several  hundred  bushels  of  mustard  seed.  We  have 
lately  made  some  valuable  improvements  in  the  article,  though  the 
price  remains  as  before.  Our  agents  are  H.  L.  Emery,  Albany 
G  S.  &  F.  A.  Willis,  Pittsfield,  Mass  ;  Parsons  &  Dickinson; 
Springfield,  Mass.;  John  Mayher  &  Co,  195  Front  Street,  New 
York  ;  Benj.  Myers,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  S  &  E.  Hasbrook,  Stone 
Ridge,  N  Y. ;  James  S.  Browne,  Newburgh.  N.  Y.;  H.  Warren, 
Troy;  Hugh  Van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook;  S.  &  M.  Peckham,  Utica  ; 
E.  Whitman,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md  ;  Fitzhugh  Coyle,  Washington, 
D.  C  ;  Denison  &  Webster,  Savannah,  Geo.  Address  I  T.  GRANT 
&  Co.,  Junction,  P.  O.,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  all 
orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. Sept.  1. — 6t. 


John  Mayher  &  Co. 

United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse ,  195  Front ,  one  door  south  of 
Fulton  Street,  New-York  Gi'ty, 

W'lIERE  they  have  for  sale  over  200  different  patterns  and  sizes 
of  Plows,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  soil,  together  with  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Implements  ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
will  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment.  Purchasers  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  their 
stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  the  plows  advertised 
will  be  found  J.  Mayher  &  Co ’s  celebrated  and  unequalled  First 
Premium  Eagle  D.  Plow,  without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  plow 
to  be  had  in  the  United  States. 

N.  B.  Castings  of  all  kinds  made  to  order 
New- York,  Oct-  1,  1843. — tf. 
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Premiums  for  Subscribers  to  The  Cultivator. 

TO  AGENTS,  POSTMASTERS,  &.C. 

AS  an  inducement  to  greater  activity  cn  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  we  are  already  under  so  many  obligations  for  their  an¬ 
nual  efforts  to  procure  subscribers  to  The  Cultivator ,  the  publisher 
offers  the  following  Premiums  for  subscriptions  to  the  volume  for 
1849: 

1.  To  the  one  who  shall  send  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers 
to  The  Cultivator  for  1849,  with  the  pay  in  advance,  at  the  club 
price  of  67  cents  each,  previous  to  the  20th  of  March  next,  the  sum 
of  FIFTY  DOLLARS,  to  be  paid  iu  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Books,  and  to  include  a  complete  set  of  The  Cultivator  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  end  of  1S47 — 15  vols.  bound,  at  $18,— and  the 
first  and  second  vols.  of  The  Horticulturist,  bound,  at  $7. 

2.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  number,  the  sum  of 
FORTY  DOLLARS,  in  books,  and  to  include  sets  of  The  Cultiva¬ 
tor  and  The  Horticulturist,  as  above. 

3.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  number,  the  sum  of 
THIRTY  DOLLARS,  in  books,  and  to  include  ten  volumes  of  The 
Cultivator,  bound,  at  $13,  and  the  first  and  second  vols.  of  the  Horti¬ 
culturist. 

4.  For  the  next  largest  list,  the  sum  of  TWENTY  DOLLARS, 
in  books,  to  include  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  new  series  of  The 
Cultivator,  and  the  1st  and  2d  vols.  of  The  Horticulturist. 

5.  For  the  next  largest  list,  TEN  DOLLARS,  in  books. 

6.  For  the  Five  next  largest  lists,  each  the  1st  and  2d  vols.  of 
The  Horticulturist,  bound,  $7. 

7.  For  the  next  Ten  largest  lists,  each,  a  copy  of  the  2d  vol.  of 
The  Horticulturist,  bound,  $3.50. 

8  For  the  Ten  next  largest  lists,  each,  vols.  5  and  6  of  The  Cul¬ 
tivator,  for  1838  and  J 839,  the  last  two  edited  by  Judge  Buel,  and 
containing  his  portrait. 

9.  For  the  Ten  next  largest,  each,  a  copy  of  Downing’s  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees,  or  any  other  work  to  the  same  amount,  $1  50. 

10  For  the  Ten  next  largest,  each,  a  copy  of  Thomas’  Fruit 
Culturist — 50  cents. 

tCT"  i11  all  cases,  the  payments  must  accompany  the  orders  for 
the  papers. 


Gold  Washing  Machines. 

T  EAVENWORTH’S  PATENT. — The  superiority  of  these  ma- 
chines  over  all  others  is,  tlias  the  Gold,  Platina,  Cinnabar  (ore 
of  Quicksilver)  and  black  sand  (containing  a  large  per  centage  of 
gold)  cannot  escape ;  and  that  the  gravel  and  dirt  pass  off  without 
detention.  These  machines  will  perform  more  and  better  work 
than  any  other  ever  constructed.  They  may  be  operated  by  hand, 
horse,  water  or  steam  power.  Price  of  hand  machines,  $25  to 
$35  each  ;  horse  power  machines  $50  each.  Additional  sieves, 
castings,  irons  and  boxing  extra. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  emigrants  to  California,  will  find  at  our 
Warehouse  a  large  and  complete  assortment  of  the  best  and  most 
recently  constructed  mining  tools  of  all  kinds;  smelting  and  as¬ 
saying  apparatus,  crucibles  and  retorts  with  printed  directions  for 
using.  Pumps  and  Hoes,  Whitney’s  celebrated  Rifles,  Wagons, 
Carts  and  Wheelbarrows.  Agricultural  implements,  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds,  &e.  &c.,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  Gold  Machines, 
imitations  and  counterfeits  of  Mr.  Leavenworth’s  patent,  as  he  has 
directed  his  agent  at  San  Francisco,  E.  Crosby,  Esq.,  to  enjoin  all 
persons  from  using  such  on  their  arrival  at  California. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  121  Water  st..  New  York 
Feb.  1.— 2t. 


Ayrshire  Cattle  For  Sale. 
rFHE  subscriber  having  disposed  of  his  farm,  will  sell  at  public 
J-  auction  at  Three  Hills  Farm,  on  the  Cherry  Valley  Road,  31- 
miles  west  of  Albany,  on  the  14th  of  March  next,  his  choice 
herd  of  Ayrshire  Cattle,  consisting  of  the  imported  cow  “  Allice, ” 
her  daughter,  “Fairy,”  for  which  the  first  premium  was  award¬ 
ed  at  the  fair  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  in  1847.  “  Lassie,”  three  years,  “  Moggie,” 
two  years,  “  Norma,”  one  year,  and  “  Jenny  Dean,”  9  months 
old.  Two  year  old  bull  and  bull  calf.  Also,  several  head  of  cows 
and  heifers,  a  cross  of  Ayrshire  and  Durhams. 

These  cattle,  except  “Allice”  and  “Fairy,”  were  bred  t»y 
the  subscriber,  are  principally  young,  and  rich  milkers.  Also,  2 
young  boars,  and  several  breedinp  sows  of  the  Medley  breed. 

Catalogues,  with  pedigrees,  &c.,  will  be  furnished  at  the  sale. 

Albany,  Feb.  1,  1849.— 2t. 


Peruvian  Guano. 

(TNE  Thousand  Tons  of  Peruvian  Guano,  just  received  from  the 
Chinche  Islands,  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

Also,  THREE  HUNDRED  TONS  Patagonian  Guano 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  &  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  1.— 2t. 


Books  lor  Rural  Libraries. 
fFHE  following  works  are  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultiva- 
X  TOR,  No.  407  Broadway,  Albany : 

American  Agriculture,  by  R.  L  Alien,  $1. 

-  Shepherd,  by  L.  A.  Morrell,  $1 

-  Poulterer’s  Companion,  by  C.  N.  Bement,  $1. 

-  Veterinarian,  by  S.  W.  Cole,  50  cents. 

-  Herd  Book,  by  L.  F.  Allen,  $3. 

-  Farmers’  Encyclopedia,  $3. 

-  Flower  Garden  Directory,  by  R.  Buist,  $1. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Liebig,  $1. 

“  “  by  Prof.  Johnston,  $1.25. 

“  “  by  Chaptal;  50  cents. 

Cottage  Residences,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $2. 

Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  75  cents. 

Dictionary  of  the  Farm,  by  W.  L.  Rham,  (English,)  $2. 
Domestic  Economy,  by  Miss  Beecher,  $1. 

Domestic  Family  Receipt  Book,  by  Miss  Beecher,  75  cents. 
Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  by  Robert  Buist,  75  cents. 

Farmer’s  Manual  of  Manures,  by  F.  P'alkuer,  50  cents. 

Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas;  50  cents. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $1.50. 
Farmers’  Dictionary,  by  Prof.  Gardener,  $1.5(£ 

Farmers’  Companion,  by  Judge  Buel,  75  cents. 

Lanscape  Gardening,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $3.50. 

Ladies’  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden,  $1.25. 

Rural  Economy,  by  Boussingault,  $1.50. 

Treatise  on  Milch  Cows,  by  Guenon,  bound,  62£ — in  paper,  37j. 
Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society.  $1  per  vol. 

The  Cultivator,  1.25  per  vol. 

The  Horticulturist,  $3.50  per  vol.  bound. 
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To  Farmers  and  Planters. 

ICUVE  Thousand  Plows  for  sale  at  all  prices,  from $1.50  up;  well 
F  made,  of  the  most  durable  materials,  on  the  latest  improved 
principles,  and  adapted  to  every  soil,  crop,  and  manner  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  &  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


$1  per  aim. — 7  copies  for  $5 — 15  for  $10. 

0^P*A11  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  volume,  (the  Jan. 
No..)  and  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
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The  Farm  of  W.  A.  Hayes,  Esq. 

( Concluded  from  page  S2.) 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator— In  a  former  commu¬ 
nication,  I  proposed  to  speak  further  of  Judge  Hayes’ 
farming,  under  the  following  neads: 

Management  of  the  Arable  Land. — As  the  lands 
yielded  nothing  at  the  time  of  Judge  Hayes’  purchase, 
the  first  object  was  to  place  them  in  a  state  of  produc¬ 
tiveness  as  soon  as  possible.  He  therefore  commenced 
by  plowing  up  a  large  tract  each  year,  putting  on  all 
the  manure  that  could  be  scraped  together,  by  a  care¬ 
ful  collection  and  saving  of  every  available  material. 
The  fields  were  planted  to  hoed  crops  but  one  year,  and 
the  next  spring  stocked  to  grass  with  spring  grain. 
The  main  idea  was  to  enrich  the  lands  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  he  wished  to  plow  as  often 
as  was  practicable, — thus  availing  himself  of  the  great 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  sod,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.  The  land  was  prepared 
for  seeding  by  loosening  and  leveling  the  surface  with 
a  heavy  harrow,  without  again  bringing  to  day  the  de¬ 
composing  sod.  After  having  gone  over  all  the  arable 
lands  once  in  this  way,  he  then  commenced  again,  by 
plowing  up  smaller  fields  and  manuring  more  heavily. 
This  he  could  now  do,  for  the  increasing  produce  and 
stock  enabled  him  to  enlarge  the  compost  heaps.  Since 
that  time,  not  less  than  twenty  loads  of  compost,  of  50 
bushels  each,  have  been  applied  to  the  acre. 

The  sward-land  is  plowed  in  the  fall — it  being  the 
most  convenient  time  to  do  the  work — to  the  depth  of  6 
or  8  inches,  and  the  following  spring,  20  loads  or  10  cords 
of  manure  to  the  acre,  are  spread  upon  the  surface  and 
thoroughly  harrowed  in.  Each  load  is  divided  into  8 
heaps,  a  rod  apart  every  way,  which  just  does  it.  The 
distance  at  which  the  heaps  should  be  placed,  is  regu¬ 
lated  with  sufficient  accuracy,  by  noting  the  distance 
from  the  hind  end  of  the  cart  to  the  forward  feet  of  the 
cattle.  The  field  is  planted  to  corn,  potatoes,  and  the 
various  root  crops  one  year,  and  the  next  spring  a  large 
heavy  harrow,  with  sharp  cultivator  teeth,  instead  of 
the  common  harrow  teeth,  is  passed  several  times  over 
the  land,  both  ways,  leveling  and  mellowing  the  sur¬ 
face,  without  disturbing  the  sod  underneath.  Spring 
grains,  with  a  genetous  supply  of  grass-seeds,  are  then 
sowed,  and  the  work  finished  with  a  large  roller,  some 
four  feet  in  diameter.  In  this  way,  the  grass-seed  has 
never  failed  to  take  well,  and  give  a  good  crop,  the  se¬ 
cond  year,  for  over  twenty  years. 

Groat  attention  is  paid  to  clean  cultivation, vit  being 
believed  to  be  a  saving  of  labor,  in  the  long  run.  Of 
course,  no  weeds  are  permitted  to  rob  the  hoed  crops 
of  nutriment,  or  spread  their  ripened  seeds  upon  the 
land.  The  root  crops,  particularly  the  carrot,  are 
highly  esteemed  as  succulent  food  for  the  stock  in  the 
winter.  Several  hundred  bushels  are  annually  raised, 


the  ground  for  them  being  prepared  by  plowing  a  part 
of  the  manure  under  the  sod,  and  harrowing  in  a  part 
upon  the  surface.  The  corn-stalks  are  not  cut  until  the 
ear  is  pretty  well  ripened ;  and  the  butt-stalks  are  care¬ 
fully  secured  under  cover,  with  alternate  layers  of  straw, 
which  prevents  too  great  degree  of  mouldiness,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  whole  quite  palatable  to  the  cattle  in  the  cold¬ 
est  weather  of  winter.  The  average  cut  of  hay  has 
been  upwards  of  100  tons,  for  several  years.  About 
half  of  it  is  consumed  upon  the  farm,  and  the  balance 
sold.  This  fact,  in  contrast  with  the  one  stated  in  my 
former  communication,  that  11  these  lands  originally 
produced  only  hay  enough  for  the  wintering  of  6  or  8 
head  of  cattle,”  would  seem  to  render  superfluous  all 
comment  upon  the  efficacy  of  Judge  Hayes’  mode  of 
culture,  in  enriching  his  soil. 

Improvements  by  Mixing  Soils. — As  before  stated, 
the  farm  extends  over  a  high  swell,  with  lowlands  on 
each  side.  These  lands  abound  in  clay,  containing,  by 
analysis,  5  per  cent,  of  lime.  Considerable  has  been 
done  in  the  business  of  carting  the  clay  on  to  the  sandy 
soil  and  the  sand  on  to  the  clay,  and  this  mixture  has 
been  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  sta¬ 
ple,  or  chemical  constitution  of  each  soil,  is  altered 
and  improved  by  the  admixture,  and  it  is  thought  that 
another  advantage,  equal  if  not  greater,  arises  from 
thus  covering  up  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  sward  on 
the  land  so  dressed.  There  are  some  fields  on  tire 
farm  which  are  not  conveniently  located  to  plow,  plant 
and  till,  and  on  these  it  is  found  that  by  spreading  a 
thin  covering  upon  the  surface,  a  good  deal  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  matter  of  the  old  sward  is  rotted,  the  binding 
out  of  the  grasses  remedied,  a  new  and  far  more  vigor¬ 
ous  vegetation  starts  up  through  the  covering,  and  the 
productiveness  of  the  land  is  much  increased.  Judge 
Hayes  would  confidently  recommend  this  practice  as 
deserving  of  attention.  The  work  is  done  at  odd  jobs, 
as  spare  time  may  be  found  -  usually  after  haying,  and 
until  late  in  the  fail. 

To  me,  this  is  quite  an  interesting  matter.  My  at¬ 
tention  was  first  called  to  it  by  an  operation  of  the  kind 
which  occurred  on  my  land,  without  my  instrumentali¬ 
ty,  and  at  the  time,  against  my  wishes.  A  temporary, 
but  quite  powerful  stream  of  water  was  suddenly  form¬ 
ed,  and  came  pitching  over  a  sand  bank,  bringing  the 
sand  along  with  it,  and  distributing  it  over  an  acre  or 
more,  from  one  to  two  or  three  inches  thick.  The  land, 
a  fertile  brown  loam,  had  never  been  plowed,  and  the 
grass  had  formed  a  very  thick  and  tight-bound  sward 
In  so  far  as  the  covering  was  concerned,  it  was  compo 
sed  of  a  coarse  sand,  and  I  have  no  idea,  to  this  day 
that  it  was  possessed  of  fertilizing  properties  in  itself 
I  regarded  it  with  much  suspicion,  as  it  lay  spread  oves 
my  grass-plat.  It  was  suffered  to  remain  through  the 
season,  however,  and  contrary  to  my  expectations,  a 
new  and  most  vigorous  vegetation  started  up  through 
the  covering,  with  which  I  was  well  pleased.  There 
was  more  value  in  grass  upon  the  patch,  for  four  year# 
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following,  than  I  had  before  seen  upon  it.  A  portion  of 
the  sand,  where  it  first  struck  the  field,  was  a  foot 
thick,  and  remained  entirely  barren  of  herbage,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  scrape  it  off.  The  reader  may  at 
once  say  that  a  covering  thus  brought  on  by  a  stream, 
has  more  or  less  of  fertilizing  properties  mixed  with  it, 
and  no  doubt  this  is  quite  generally  the  case ;  but  my 
observation  has  frequently  been  attracted  to  similar  oc¬ 
currences,  with  like  results,  where  nothing  but  coarse 
sand  or  gravel  could  be  detected.  Probably,  the  true 
reason  for  the  improved  vegetation,  is,  that  it  is  sup¬ 
plied  abundantly  with  the  elements  of  a  new  and  more 
vigorous  growth  by  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  of 
the  sod  thus  covered,  and  the  land  is  relieved  for  a  time 
from  its  former  turf- bound  condition . 

Improvement  of  Pastures. — Judge  Hayes7  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  pastures  is  most  excellent,  and  worthy  of 
particular  consideration.  A  few  of  the  pasture-fields 
are  used  occasionally  for  mowing  and  tillage,  and  some 
of  the  mowings  as  pastures ;  and  he  finds  advantage  in 
the  practice .  All  the  pastures  are  plowed  as  often  as 
once  in  6  or  7  years.  As  large  a  tract  as  his  time  al¬ 
lows,  is  turned  over  each  year.  The  ground  is  careful¬ 
ly  plowed  at  the  most  convenient  time  after  haying,  and 
the  field  rolled.  Early  in  the  spring — generally  upon  a 
late  u  sugar  snow,77  as  farmers  say — a  variety  of  grass 
seeds  are  sown,  together  with  rye,  and  the  field  is  left 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  pasture,  the  rye  furnish¬ 
ing  considerable  feed  for  the  cattle  while  the  youug 
grass  is  getting  root.  The  moss,  grass,  small  bushes, 
ferns  and  droppings  of  the  cattle,  are  thus  turned  un¬ 
der  to  decompose  and  furnish  food  for  the  new  seeding. 
A  new  surface  is  brought  to  day,  to  be  renewed  by  at¬ 
mospheric  influences  ;  the  decomposing  sod  underneath 
renders  the  land  light  and  friable ;  thus  permitting  the 
roots  of  the  new  plants  to  expand  and  penetrate  the 
soil  in  every  direction.  For  4  or  5  years  after,  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality  of  grass,  flourishing  in  a  more  robust  life, 
has  possession  of  the  soil ;  and  the  pastures  steadily  im¬ 
prove  under  the  management.  Judge  Hayes  would 
confidently  recommend  the  practice  to  favorable  consi¬ 
deration,  where  the  pastures  can  be  plowed  and  the  far¬ 
mer  has  not  a  surplus  of  manure  to  apply  to  them. 

Although  some  of  the  pasture-land  is  somewhat  une¬ 
ven  in  surface,  he  has  not  found  it  to  be  injured  by 
washing,  from  being  plowed.  He  is  always  particular¬ 
ly  careful  to  run  the  furrows  across,  or  at  right  angles 
with  the  slope  of  the  hill,  which  prevents  injury  from 
heavy  rains. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Judge  Hayes  purchased  a 
pasture  of  60  or  70  acres,  a  mile  or  two  back,  for  the 
sum  of  $500.  It  was  not  very  valuable  land,  and  was 
thought  to  be  high  at  that  price.  He  commenced  im¬ 
proving  it  by  an  occasional  plowing  and'  re-seeding  in 
the  manner  described,  and  I  think  he  informed  me  that 
about  all  of  il  had  been  gone  over  in  this  way,  3  times. 
An  opportunity  occurring  to  purchase  a  pasture  nearer 
home,  induced  him  to  sell  this.  He  obtained  $1200  for 
it;  and  thinks  it  was  cheaper  to  the  purchaser  at  that 
price  than  it  was  to  him,  at  the  time  of  his  purchase ; 
the  increased  productiveness  mainly  making  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  efficacy  of  Judge  H.7s 
various  methods  for  the  improvement  of  grass-lands,  by 
the  remarks  of  Prof.  Johnston,  in  his  “  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,77 — a  work  which  the  practical 
fermef  may  read  with  much  pleasure  and  profit.  After 
Speaking  of  enriching  exhausted  lands  by  plowing  in 
green  erops,  the  Professor  says: — 

“  There  is  another  mode  in  which,  recent  vegetable 
m&fter  is  employed  in  nature  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
iifg'  the  soil.  The  natural  grasses  grow  and  die  upon  a 
meadow  or  pasture  field,  and  though  that  which  is  above 
tire  Surface  may  bd  mowed  for  hay,  or  cropped  by  cat- 
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tie,  yet  the  roots  remain  and  gradually  add  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  vegeteble  matter  beneath.  If  the  quantity  of  ^ 
organic  (vegetable)  matter  which  these  roots  contain, 
be  greater  than  that  which  the  crop  we  carry  off  has 
derived  from  the  soil,  then  instead  of  exhausting,  the 
growth  of  this  crop  will  actually  enrich  the  soil  in  so 
far  as  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is  concerned.  Ho 
crops,  perhaps,  the  whole  product  of  which  is  carried 
off  the  field ,  leave  a  sufficient  mass  of  roots  behind 
them  to  effect  this  end,  but  many  plants,  when  in  whole 
or  in  part  eaten  upon  the  field,  leave  enough  in  the 
soil  materially  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  land- 
while  in  all  cases  those  are  considered  as  the  least  ex¬ 
hausting  to  which  are  naturally  attached  the  largest 
weight  of  roots.  Hence,  the  main  reason  why  poor 
lands  are  so  much  benefited  by  being  laid  down  to 
grass,  and  why  an  intermediate  crop  of  clover  is  often 
as  beneficial  to  the  after  crop  of  grain,  as  if  the  land 
had  lain  in  naked  fallow.77 

11  An  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the  relative 
weights  of  the  roots,  and  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
various  grasses,  made  by  Hlubek,77  is  given.  “  The 
beds  were  grown  in  beds  of  equal  size  (180  square  ft.) 
in  the  agi’icultural  garden  at  Layback,  and  mown  on 
the  fourth  year  alter  sowing,  just  as  they  were  coming 
into  flower.  The  roots  were  then  carefully  taken  up, 
washed,  and  dried."  I  have  not  room  for  the  details, 
but  it  appears  that, — “  If  we  take  the  mean  of  all  the 
grasses  experimented  on,  as  an  average  of  wh at  we 
may  fairly  expect  in  a  grass  field — then  the  amount  of 
living  roots  left  in  the  soil  when  a  four-year-old  grass 
field  is  plowed  up,  will  be  equal  to  one  sixth  more  than 
the  weight  of  that  year’s  c%op.” 

“  A  mixture  of  white  clover,  of  ribwort,  of  hoary 
plaintain,  and  of  couch-grass,  in  an  old  pasture  field, 
gave  400  lbs.  of  dry  roots  to  100  lbs.  of  hay — and  in  a 
clover  field,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  there  were 
56  lbs.  of  dry  roots  to  every  100  lbs.  of  clover  hay, 
which  had  been  carried  off.  In  an  old  pasture  or  mea¬ 
dow  field  again,  when  plowed  up,  the  living  roots  left 
are  equal  to  four  times  the  weight  of  that  year’s  hay 
'  crop.  In  the  case  of  clover,  at  the  end  of  she  second 
year,  the  quantity  of  dry  vegetable  matter  left  in  the 
form  of  roots,  is  equal  to  upwards  of  one-half  the 
weight  of  the  whole  hay  which  the  clover  has  yielded. 
Suppose  there  be  three  cuttings,  (one  in  the  first  and 
two  in  the  second  year)  yielding  four  tons  of  hay,  then 
two  tons  of  dry  vegetable  matter  are  added  to  the  soil 
in  the  for'rn  of  roots,  when  the  clover  stubble  is  plowed 
up." 

“  This  burying  of  recent  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil,  in  the  form  of  living  and  dead  roots  of  plants,  is 
one  of  those  important  ameliorating  operations  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  is  always  to  some  extent  going  on,  where- 
ever  vegetation  proceeds.  It  is  one  by  which  the  prac¬ 
tical  man  is  often  benefited  unawares,  and  of  which — 
too  often  without  understanding  the  source  from 
whence  the  advantage  comes — he  systematically  avails 
himself  of  some  of  the  most  skilful  steps  he  takes  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  land.77 

Improvement  of  Wet  Lands. — One  of  the  best  spe¬ 
cimens  of  systematic  and  profitable  husbandry  within 
my  knowledge,  may  be  found  upon  Judge  Hayes7  bog- 
meadow.  He  has  some  60  to  70  acres,  in  one  body, 
which  he  has  been  steadily  reclaiming,  for  abowt  twen¬ 
ty  years  past.  A  portion  of  k  had  been  cleared  and 
mowed  as  sour  meadow,  for  a  period  ®f  nearly  200 
years.  'll  is  of  oblong  shape,  and  of  quite  uniform 
width,  surrounded  on  ail  sides  by  gradually  rising  up¬ 
lands.  It  had,  therefore,  no  natural  outlet,  and  all  tb« 
water  flowing  in  from  springs  in  the  surrounding  up¬ 
lands,  remained  in  the  soil,  making,  it  sour,  cold  and 
and  boggy,  without  being  sufficiently  abundant  to  form 
a  pond  upon  the  surface.  The  muck,  or  peat,  upon  the 
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outer  sides,  is  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  gradually 
lessening  towards  the  centre,  where  it  is  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  deep, — the  whole  resting  upon  a  clay 
bottom.  The  increased  depth  of  the  muck  on  the  mar* 
gins,  is  owing  to  the  greater  wetness  of  the  land,  ari¬ 
sing  from  the  in-flowing  springs.  This  induced  a  great¬ 
er  growth  of  swamp  plants,  as,  rushes,  reeds,  mosses, 
ferns,  ho.,  whose  annual  partial  decomposition,  in  suc¬ 
cessive  layers,  formed  an  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  greater  than  that  nearer  the  centre,  where  the 
moisture  was  less. 

Allow  me  to  introduce,  in  this  place,  an  extract  from 
that  excellent  work,  “  Low’s  Elements  of  Practical 
Agriculture,”  which  gives  a  very  concise  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  account  of  the  formation  of  this  kind  of  soil:— 

“  Peat  consists  of  vegetable  matter  which  has  under¬ 
gone  a  peculiar  change.  Under  a  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  not  sufRciently  great  to  decompose  the  plants  that 
have  sprung  up  upon  the  surface,  these  plants  accumu¬ 
late  ;  and  aided  by  a  certain  degree  of  humidity,  are 
converted  into  peat,  which  is  either  found  in  strata  up¬ 
on  the  surface  of  plains,  or  accumulated  in  great  beds 
on  the  tops  and  acclivities  of  mountains,  or  in  valleys, 
hollows  and  ravines.  Successive  layers  of  plants  being- 
added  to  the  mass,  it  continues  to  increase,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  favorable  to  its  production,.  Water  is  a  ne¬ 
cessary  agent  in  its  formation,  and  we  may  believe,  too, 
a  peculiar  temperature,  since  it  is  only  in  the  cold  and 
temperate,  and  not  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth, 
that  it  is  found  to  be  produced.  The  plants  which  form 
it  have  not  entirely  decayed,  but  still  retain  their 
fibrous  texture,-  and  from  the  action  of  certain  natural 
agents,  have  acquired  properties  altogether  distinct 
from  those  which,  in  their  former  condition,  they  were 
possessed  of.  They  have  now  formed  a  spongy,  elastic 
inflammable  body,  and  so  .different  from  the  common 
matter  of  vegetables  as  to  be  highly  antiseptic. 

“  The  plants  whose  progress  towards  decomposition 
has  been  thus-  arrested,  are  very  various.  Over  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  primary  and  transi¬ 
tion  districts  of  colder  countries,  the  peat  is  chiefly 
formed  of  cryptogamic  plants,  mixed  with  the  heaths 
and  other  plants  which  had  grown  along  with  it.  Some¬ 
times  the  peat  has  been  found  in  swamps  and  lakes, 
and  at  other  times  the  humidity  of  the  climate  has  been  , 
sufficient  to  form  it  in  one  continued  bed,  covering  the 
whole  surface  of  the  Country.” 

The  first  object  in  attempting  the  drainage  and  im- ' 
provement  of  this  meadow,  was  to  surround  it  with  a 
main  ditch,  3  feet  wide  and  3  deep,  thus  cutting  off  all 
the  springs  flowing  in  from  the  uplands.  The  water 
was  all  collected  into  one  channel  at  one  end  of  the 
meadow,  and  conducted  off  the  field  through  a  cut 
made  in  the  upland,  which  at  this  point  is  less  elevated 
than  elsewhere,  and  after  going  a  short  distance,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  natural  descent  was>  found  to  dispose  of  it  with¬ 
out  farther  digging.  Two  cross  ditches,  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  the  marginal  ones,  and  two  rods  apart,  were 
then  opened,  15  to  18  inches  deep,  and  2^  feet  wide  on 
top,  by  18  inches  at  the  bottom.  This  gave  a  sufficient 
slope  to  the  sides  to  prevent  their  caving  in  and  filling 
up  the  ditches.  The  mud  taken  from  them  was  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  surface  between.  Two  lands  of  two  rods 
wide,  each,  were  thus  made  containing  about  four  acres. 
The  hassocks  and  bushes  were  then  cut  and  rooted  out, 
and  before  the  frost  heaves  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
the  land  wTas  covered  with  one  hundred  loads  per  acre, 
of  a  fine,  yellow,  micaceous  subsoil,  obtained  from  the 
adjoining  upland.  This  fine  gravel  in  a  measure  com¬ 
bines  with  and  neutralizes  the  acid  properties  existing 
in  the  surface  soil;  and  the  mosses  and  other  wild 
coarse  herbage  covered  up,  are  decomposed.  The  co¬ 
vering  was  immediately  spread,  a  light  dressing  of 
©ompost — made  of  manure  and  loam,  in  about  equal 


parts,  with  the  addition  of  lime, — was  applied,  the 
whole  thoroughly  harrowed,  and  clover  and  herds-grass 
seeds  thickly  sown  and  bushed  in. 

Although,  with  Judge  Hayes’  ample  means,  this 
meadow  might  all  have  been  reclaimed  before  this  time, 
he  has  yet  preferred  to  conduct  his  operations  in  this 
department,  as  he  always  has  done  in  all  his  farming, 
by  proceeding  with-  a  small  piece,  and  a  moderate  and 
judicious  expenditure  annually.  He  has  constantly 
been  working  up  towards  the  bushes,  by  taking  up 
each  year  one  land  of  two  rods  wide,  from  its  wild  and 
wet  state,  and  converting  it  into  productive  mowing  in 
the  manner  described.  The  year  previous  to  taking  up 
a  new  land,  the  cross  ditches  are  cut,  which  renders  it 
drier,  and  facilitates  the  operations  which  are  to  follow. 
All  the  necessary  bridges  for  crossing  these  ditches 
with  teams  are  built  of  stone,  it  being  deemed  the 
cheapest  mode  of  construction,  in  the  long  run. 

For  the  first  four  or  five  years,  these  reclaimed  lands 
invariably  produce  from  2  to  3  tons  of  good  hay  per 
acre.  In  five  or  six  years,  they  need  th®  operation  of 
plowing,  manuring  and  reseeding.  The  plowing  is 
usually  done  in  August  or  September,  by  ‘back-furrow¬ 
ing,’  as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  the  ditches  are  then 
dug  and  smoothed  off,  scattering  the  mud  over  the  sur¬ 
face  between.  Late  in  the  fall,  10  to  1-5  loads  per  acre 
of  fine  compost  are  evenly  spread  over  the  surface,  the 
ground  harrowed  until  it  becomes  perfectly  fine  and 
mellow,  and  then  rolled.  It  i  S' thus  well  prepared  for 
a  new  seeding,  which  is  done  the  following  spring,  up¬ 
on  a  late  snow.  The  lowlands  and  pastures  are  inva¬ 
riably  sown  with  grass  seeds  at  this  season,  it  being 
found,  after  a  trial  of  all  ways,  the  surest  time  to  se¬ 
cure  a  good  “catch”  of  grass. 

Over  thirty  acres  are  now  reclaimed  by  this  course 
of  management.  Judge  Hayes  doubts  not  but  covered 
stone  drains  would  be  better  than  open  ditches-,  as  they 
would  simply  conduct  off  the  water  underneath  without 
that  loss  of  surface  wash,  which  is  always,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  experienced  with  open  ditches.  He  has  conclu¬ 
ded,  however,  that  it  will  be  fully  his  part  to  place  this 
land  in  a  state  of  productiveness  and  profit  in  the  way 
he  is  proceeding ;  leaving  it  to  those  who  come  aftei 
him  to  perfect  the  drainage. 

As  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  this  meadow,  viewing 
with  much  delight  the  improvement  which  the  hand  of 
skill  and  perseverance  had  made,  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  here  had  been  so  much  solid  wealth  added  to  the 
country.  A  gloomy  and  impassable  morass,  filled  with 
worthless  bushes  and  wild,  noxious  herbage,  had  been 
converted  into  a  most  verdant  meadow,  covered  with 
an  exuberance  of  fresh  valuable  grasses.  And  what 
added  particularly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  prospect,  was 
the  fact  that  the  investment  had  been  so  gradually  and 
advantageously  made,  that  any  enterprising  and  sensi¬ 
ble  farmer  in  the  vicinity  might  do  the  same. 

There  is  quite  a  general  spirit  of  improvement  in 
progress  among  the  farmers  of  New-England,  in  many 
branches  of  their  business ;  but  improvements  by  drain¬ 
ing  apd  reclaiming  wet  lands  are  by  no  means  as  gene¬ 
ral  as  they  might  advantageously  be.  These  lands, 
when  made  dry,  are  the  most  productive  in  grass  of 
any;  and  they  require  much  less  manure  to  keep  them 
so,  than  is  necessary  to  bring  our  worn-out  uplands  in¬ 
to  any  thing  like  the  same  productiveness.  I  would, 
therefore,  confidently  urge  my  brother  farmers  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  redemption  of  their  wet  lands. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  remark,  that  the  great  fun¬ 
damental  idea  in  Judge  Hayes’  farming  has  been  t© 
make  his  lands,  of  every  description,  yield  good  crops 
annually; — not  to  be  followed  by  exhaustion,  but  by 
constantly  increasing  production.  Here  lies  the  secret 
of  good  husbandry.  The  eventual  success  of  our  far¬ 
mers  must  ordinarily  depend  upon  adopting  a  mode  of 
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culture,  which,  while  securing  good  present  crops,  has 
also  in  view  the  future  condition  of  the  soil  3 — a  condi¬ 
tion  of  gradual  and  steady  improvement. 

Brattleboro’,  Ft.  Jan.  16,  1849.  F.  Holbrook. 


Jjbtcrg  of  fcntxukg  (ffatik. 


Letter  front  Lewis  Sanders,  Esq. 

[The  author  of  the  following  communication,  is  well 
known  as  a  gentleman  of  much  experience  and  exten¬ 
sive  observation  in  regard  to  live  stock.  It  was  through 
his  enterprise  that  the  cattle  were  introduced  which 
have  been  so  widely  celebrated  as  “  the  importation  of 
1817/’  Knowing  his  ability  to  impart  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  success  of  the  different  breeds  of 
cattle  in  Kentucky,  we  took  the  liberty  of  propounding 
to  him  several  questions,  to  which  he  has  not  only  very 
fully  replied  himself,  but  has  obtained,  also,  answers  to 
the  same  questions  from  another  very  intelligent  gentle¬ 
man,  Dr.  S.  D.  Martin,  of  Colbyville,  Ky.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  length  of  the  article  we  are  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  deferring  the  publication  of  the  letter  of  Dr.  M. 
till  next  month.  In  the  mean  time  we  would  tender  our 
most  respectful  thanks  to  both  of  these  gentlemen,  for 
their  interesting  and  valuable  contributions. — Eds.] 

The  first  emigration  to  Kentucky, — the  “  dark  and 
bloody  ground  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Southern 
and  of  the  Northern  Indians, — with  the  view  of  perma¬ 
nent  occupancy,  of  holding  the  country  at  all  hazards, 
by  men  determined  to  overcome  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,- by  the  use  of  the  rifle,  took  place  in 
1775 — 6.  The  country  then  belonged  to  Virginia  3  a 
large  proportion  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  that 
state  j  next  from  Pennsylvania,  then  N.  Carolina,  Ma¬ 
ryland,  New-Jersey,  &,c.  It  is  presumed  that  the  emi¬ 
grants  brought  with  them  domestic  animals,  such  as 
were  then  in  common  use.  H.  Marshall,  speaking  of 
•Gen’l.  Ben.  Logan,  in  his  history  of  Kentuck}’-,  vol.  1, 
says,  u  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1775,  Col.  Logan  remo¬ 
ved  his  cattle  and  the  remainder  of  his  slaves  to  his 
camp,”  (near  where  Danville  now  stands.)  Horses 
and  cattle  were  subsisted  in  the  summer,  in  the  range, 
consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  nutritive  native  grasses, 
including  the  buffalo  clover,  and  the  wild  pea  vines, 
luxuriant  beyond  description  j  and  in  the  winter,  in  the 
cane  brakes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
cattle  of  the  United  States,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  were  very  similar  to  those  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  in  England, 
as  represented  in  prints  of  cattle  in  those  counties  in 
the  last  century.  I  have  observed  the  cattle  of  Virgi¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New -York, 
and  the  New  England  states,*  they  seem  to  have  had  a 
common  origin. 

The  first  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  made  by  Mr.  Matthew  Patton  and  his  fami¬ 
ly,  to  whom  the  country  is  much  indebted  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  several  valuable  animals.  A  historical  ac¬ 
count  of  them  is  given  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Martin,  a  highly 
intelligent  and  sprited  agriculturist  of  Clarke  county, 
in  this  state,  which  is  herewith  forwarded  as  a  part  of 
this  communication. 

Judge  Beatty,  in  his  very  valuable  Essays  on  Prac¬ 
tical  Agriculture,  (a  book  I  recommend  to  all  be¬ 
ginners  to  own,)  treats  on  this  subject.*  These  two 
papers,  combine  all  the  evidence  it  is  thought  that  can 
now  be  obtained  relative  to  the  Patton  cattle. 

I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  the  introduction  of  the 

The  remarks  referred  to.  though  interesting-,  are  omitted,  as 
tha  principal  facts  are  embraced  in  tire  articles  of  Mr.  Sanders 
and  Dr.  Martin. — Eds. 


Patton  cattle  increased  the  weight  of  the  four  year-old 
bullocks,  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  besides  impro¬ 
ving  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk.  This  was  a 
great  gain. 

The  next  marked  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle, 
was  brought  about  by  the  importation  of  some  animals' 
direct  from  England  in  1817.  At  that  period  and  for 
many  years  previously,  I  lived  in  Lexington.  My  pur¬ 
suits  were  otherwise  directed,  than  to  agriculture  3  but 
I  had  early  imbibed  a  fondness  for  fine  stock,  particu¬ 
larly  horses  and  cattle.  I  admired  good  fruits,  and  gave 
some  attention  to  their  culture.  For  several  years  I 
was  in  receipt  of  a  variety  of  English  publications,  on 
agricultural  subjects  and  agricultural  improvements, 
from  which  I  got  a  glance  of  what  was  going  on,  in 
some  respects,  in  the  old  country.  It  astonished  me 
greatly,  to  see  the  enormous  prices  paid  for  animals  of 
particular  breeds.  First,  the  Long-horns,  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection  by  the  justly  celebrated  Bake- 
wTell,  Princep,  Munday  and  Fowler.  Towards  the  close 
the  last  century,  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  po¬ 
pularity.  Mr.  Princep  refused  five  hundred  guineas  for 
a  two  year  old  bull  of  this  breed.  He  was  offered  one 
hundred  pounds  each  ($485)  for  twenty  dairy  cows. 
He  refused  to  let  his  best  bulls  go  to  his  neighbors’ 
cows,  for  thirty  guineas  the  cow.  At  this  period,  1789, 
the  circulating  medium  was  gold.  The  bank  did  not 
suspend  specie  payments  until  1797.  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler  refused  five  hundred  guineas  for  ten  bull  calves  of 
the  same  breed,  and  let  his  bulls  out  for  the  season  (1st 
of  April  to  the  1st  of  August,)  for  from  £60  to  £80. 

Much  time  was  required,  combining  capital,  skill  and 
untiring  perseverance,  to  bring  this  breed  to  such  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was 
suffered  to  run  out,  almost  to  disappear  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  About  the  time  that  the  Long-Horns 
were  held  in  such  high  estimation,  commenced  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Short  Horns.  Skillful  breeders,  with 
Charles  Colling  at  their  head,  brought  this  breed  to  a 
very  high  sta,te  of  perfection.  Their  value  was  at  the 
height  in  1810.  In  this  year  a  public  sale  took  place. 
The  list  of  animals  sold,  and  the  very  high  prices  paid 
for  each,  has  been  often  published.  Countess,  out  of 
Lady,  four  years  old,  brought  four  hundred  guineas  j 
Comet,  six  years  old,  brought  one  thousand  guineas. 
He  was  bought  by  four  farmers. 

It  seemed  to  me,  that  if  four  farmers  were  willing  to 
pay  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  bull,  there  was  a  value 
in  that  breed  that  we  were  unapprised  of,  and  that  I 
would  endeavor  to  procure  it.  I  made  up  an  order  for 
six  bulls  and  six  cows.  My  views  were  then  more  in¬ 
clined  for  a  good  milking  than  for  a  beef  breed.  The 
weight  of  authorities,  given  by  the  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  cattle,  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  were  in  favor  of  the 
Holderness  breed  as  the  best  for  milk,  and  the  T ees  wa¬ 
ter  and  Durham  as  having  the  handsomest  and  most 
perfect  forms.  I  settled  on  these  breeds.  In  frequent 
conversations  with  Capt.  Wm.  Smith,  about  the  con¬ 
templated  importation,  he  strongly  urged  me  to  include 
the  Long  Horns ;  he  had  witnessed  the  marked  im¬ 
provement  made  by  the  use  of  old  Mr.  Patton’s  first 
Long  Horn  bull,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  have 
a  bull  of  that  breed.  I  had  great  respect  for  him  as  a 
man,  and  confiding  in  his  judgment,  two  pairs  of  the 
Long  Horns  were  added  to  the  list.  The  order  was 
forwarded  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1816,  to  Buchanan, 
Smith  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  with  instructions  to  cause  se¬ 
lections  to  be  made  of  the  best  young  animals  for 
breeders,  all  to  be  two  years  old  in  the  following 
spring. 

First,  a  bull  and  heifer  of  the  Holderness  breed,  to 
be  procured  from  that  district  in  Yorkshire.  Next,  two 
bulls  and  two  heifers  of  theTeeswater  breed,  to  be  pro- 
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cured  on  the  River  Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
Then  a  bull  and  heifer  of  the  Durham  breed,  and  two 
bulls  and  two  heifers  of  the  Long-Horn  breed.  A  mi¬ 
nute  description  was  given,  particularising  each  breed, 
-—no  limit  as  to  price.  If  the  money  sent-,  was  not 
sufficient  to  pat  that  number  on  board  ship ;  they  were 
to  be  reduced,  so  as  to  have  the  best  animals  that  could 
be  had  for  breeders. 

Buchanan,  Smith  &  Co.,  employed  Mr.  Etches  of 
Liverpool,  to  go  into  the  different  districts  to  make  the 
selections  and  purchases,  and  he  seems  to  have  execu¬ 
ted  the  order  with  much  ability.  The  following  is  the 
invoice-: 

'Cattle  shipped  on  hoard  the  Mohawlc  for  Baltimore ,  consigned  to 
Messrs.  Rollins  McBlair.  merchants  there. 

No.  1.  A  bull  from  Mr.  Clement,  Winston,  on  the  river  Tees, 
got  by  Mr.  Constable’s  bull,  brother  to  Comet. 

2.  A  bull  of  the  Holderness  breed,  of  Mr.  Scott,  out  of  a  cow 
that  gave  34  quarts  of  milk  per  day — large  breed. 

3.  A  bull  from  Mr.  Reed,  Westholm,  by  his  own  old  bull. 

4.  A  bull  of  the  Holderness  breed  from  Mr.  Humphreys,  got  by 
Mr.  Wase’s  bull,  of  Ingleton. 

5.  A  bull  of  the  Long  Horn  breed,  from  Mr.  Jackson  Kendall, 
out  of  a  cow  that  won  the  premium. 

6.  A  bull  of  the  Long  Horn  breed,  from  Mr.  Ewartson,  of  Cros¬ 
by  Hall— is  of  a  very  fat  breed. 

7.  A  heifer  from  Mr.  Wilson,  Staindrop,  Durham  breed. 

8.  9,  10.  Three  heifers  from  Mr.  Shipman,  on  the  river  Tees — 
his  own  breed. 

11,  12.  Two  heifers  of  the  Long  Horned  breed,  from  Mr.  Ew¬ 
artson,  Crosby  Hal'l — of  Westmoreland  breed. 

The  Mohawk  arrived  in  Baltimore,  in  May,  1817. 
The  cattle  were  safely  landed,  in  good  condition. 
Great  pains  had  been  taken,  in  procuring  comfortable 
accommodations  for  them  in  the  ship,  and,  an  experi¬ 
enced  herdsman  employed  to  feed  and  take  care  of  them 
on  the  voyage.  On  arrival,  they  were  taken  in  charge 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Hollins,  who  caused  them  to 
be  put  in  the  best  pasture,  and  particularly  cared  for. 

After  the  cattle  had  been  shipped,  and  before  their 
arrival  at  Baltimore,  I  sold  to  Capt.  Wm.  Smith,  one- 
third  of  the  concern,  and  to  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Tegarden  an 
other  third:;  reserving  to  myself  one-third  only.  A 
suitable  agent  was  sent  to  Baltimore  for  them,  and 
they  were  brought  to  Kentucky  at  the  joint  risk  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  three  parties.  On  their  arrival  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  they  -were  divided. 

There  fell  to  my  lot,  bull 

No.  1.  which  I  named  Tecumseh. 

No.  2.  named  San  Martin. 

No.  8.  u  Mrs  Motte. 

No.  10.  u  Georgiann. 

Capt.  Smith’s  lot: 

Bull  No.  5.  which  he  named  Bright. 

7.  “  u  the  Durham  cow. 

9.  u  C(  Teeswater  cow. 

Dr.  Tegarden’s  lot: 

Bull  No.  4.  which  he  named  Comet. 

“  6.  “  “  Rising  Sun. 

12.  Long  Horn  Cow. 

No.  10  died  in  Maryland,  No.  3  (bull)  became  lame 
on  the  travel  out  to  Kentucky,  and  was  left  on  the  way. 
He  was  afterwards  received,  and  sold  by  the  company, 
to  Capt.  Fowler,  who  sold  him  to  Gen.  Fletcher,  of 
Bath  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  died. 

When  the  division  took  place,  Capt.  Smith  evinced 
great  anxiety  to  own  the  largest  Long- Horn  bull;  Dr. 
Tegarden  preferi*ed  No.  4,  and,  as  neither  of  them 
were  my  favorites,  I  cheerfully  yielded ;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence,  they  gave  me  choice  of  the  cows.  I  selected 
one  of  the  Teeswater  Heifers  and  named  her  Mrs. 
Motte.  It  was  a  very  pleasing  occurrence  to  have 
each  party  highly  gratified,  with  receiving  the  very 
animals  he  preferred. 

The  narrative  of  a  pertinent  coincident,  will  not,  I 
think,  be  deemed  ill-placed. 

Mr.  H.  Clay,  being  in  England  in  1816,  having  al¬ 
ways  had  fondness  for  fine  horses  and  for  other  fine  stock, 


concluded  to  send  home  some  fine  cattle.  At  this  time, 
the  Herefords  were  great  favorites  at  Smithfield.  Ei- 
ther  from  Mr.  Clay’s  own  taste,  or  from  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  others,  he  selected  that  stock,  purchased 
a  cow,  a  young  bull  and  heifer  of  that  breed,  and  sent 
them  to  Liverpool,  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
It  so  happened  that  they  were  put  on  board  the  Mo¬ 
hawk,  the  same  ship  with  my  cattle,  and  they  arrived 
together  at  Baltimore,  were  there  placed  in  the  same 
pasture,  and  the  agent  that  was  sent  for  my  cattle, 
brought  out  Mr.  Clay’s  to  Kentucky. 

Although  Mr.  C.  and  myself,  at  that  period,  resided 
in  the  same  city,  and  had  always  been  personal  and  po¬ 
litical  friends,  from  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Kentucky, 
in  1798,  till  March,  1§25,  and  our  social  and  personal 
relations  have  been  unchanged  for  fifty  years — ye'fc  nei¬ 
ther  Mr.  C.  or  myself  had  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
intimation,  of  the  intention  or  views  of  the  other,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  unporting  foreign  cattle. 

Mr.  Clay  at  one  time,  had  a  good  stock  of  horses. 
He  bred  the  dam  of  Woodpecker,  one  of  our  best  race 
horses,  and  he  proved  to  be  a  good  stallion.  His  flock 
of  sheep  were  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their 
fleece. 

But  having  introduced  the  Herefords,  I  may  as  well 
finish  them. 

At  this  time,  (1817)  Mr.  Isaac  Cunningham  owned 
the  largest  and  best  grass-farm  in  Kentucky — the  iden¬ 
tical  farm  settled  by  old  Mr.  Matthew  Patton,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Patton  family,  who  introduced  the  Patton  cat¬ 
tle.  Mr.  C.  was  wealthy,  had  a  good  stock  of  Patton 
cows,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  his  young  ones 
for  breeders.  Mr.  Clay’s  good  judgment,  led  him  to 
place  his  Herefords  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cunningham  ; 
notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  the  Herefords 
made  no  impression ;  in  a  very  few  years  they  were  un¬ 
known  as  a  breed  in  Kentucky,  and  at  this  day,  a  part 
blooded  one  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

As  to  the  Long  Horns,  although  there  were  two  bulls 
and  two  cows  imported,  the  breed  has  nearly  run  out. 
Capt.  Smith  kept  them  up  for  a  while,  but  as  he  died 
soon  after  they  were  introduced,  his  stock  was  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  Rising  Sun  left  a  good  stock  in  Clarke  and 
Bourbon  counties,  and  for  a  while  they  were  very  po¬ 
pular  with  the  feeders  in  those  counties;  but  they  have 
gradually  yielded  to  the  Short  Horns.  A  mixture  of 
Long-Horn  blood,  in  a  remote  degree,  is  deemed  by 
many  feeders  of  great  value,  (and  that  is  my  opinion.) 
The  hide  is  thick,  the  hair  is  long,  and  very  closely  set ; 
they  are  of  very  hardy  constitution,  well  adapting  them 
to  our  mode  of  feeding.  Cattle  are  not  housed  or 
sheltered,  but  fed  out  in  the  fields,  taking  the  weather 
as  it  comes.  The  Short  Horns  have  thin  hides,  fine 
short  hair,  and  do  not  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  so 
well. 

The  importation  of  1817,  (alluding  to  which  it  seems 
that  the  Long  Horns  and  the  Herefords,  are  to  be  omit¬ 
ted,)  gradually  gained  favor  with  the  feeders  and  breed¬ 
ers.  The  young  ones  were  much  sought  for  throughout 
Kentucky,  and  parts  of  Ohio,  and  were  all  sold  for 
breeders.  Tecumseh  and  San  Martin  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  instruments  used  in  effecting  this  great  improvement. 
Mrs.  Motte,  the  Durham  cow,  and  the  Teeswater  cow, 
were  excellent  breeders.  The  Durham  cow  was  equal 
to  the  best  milk  cow  I  ever  saw.  Napoleon  was  her 
best  bull  calf.  Mrs.  Motte  was  the  neatest,  the  finest 
animal  of  the  importation. 

A  year  or  two  previous  to  1831,  I  observed  that  my 
young  cattle  were  not  up  to  the  mark  of  improvement 
that  I  wished  to  see  progressing,  but  were  rather  fall¬ 
ing  back.  The  only  remedy  that  I  then  thought,  and 
still  believe  necessary  to  arrest  this  downward  tenden¬ 
cy  and  to  give  a  fair  prospect  of  improvement,  was  the 
introduction  of  remote  blood. 
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Col.  John  Hare  Powell  of  Philadelphia,  imported  a 
number  of  animals  of  the  improved  Short  Horn  breed, 
several  years  subsequent  to  1817.  He  ordered  his  se¬ 
lections  from  the  best  herds  in  England,  with  great  par¬ 
ticularity  as  to  pedigree,  form  and  milking  qualities, 
and  without  stint  as  to  price.  My  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  this  stock,  to  procure  a  cross  on  the  Short 
Horns  of  1817. 

In  the  spring  of  the  }Tear  1831,  I  procured  of  Mr. 
Barnitz,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  a  young  bull  and  three 
young  cows  of  Col.  Powell’s  stock.  In  several  points, 
their  forms  were  better  than  those  of  1817.  The  cross 
was  very  beneficial  to  me. 

Some  few  years  afterwards,  David  Sutton  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  introduced  several  animals  of  Col.  Powell’s  stock. 

Then  other  gentlemen  imported  cattle  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
from  England ;  so  that  we  had  a  number  of  bulls  and 
cows  of  the  best  known  breeds  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  From  this  basis,  intelligent  gentlemen, 
with  abundant  capital  and  great  skill,  have  continued 
to  improve,  by  judicious  crossing,  until  we  have  arrived 
at  a  high  state  of  perfection,  as  to  form  and  early  dis¬ 
position  to  take  on  fat,  points  most  desired  of  all  oth¬ 
ers  by  the  grazier  and  the  feeder. 

Notwithstanding  that  Col.  Powell’s  stock  were  drawn 
from  the  best  milking  families  In  England,  their  des¬ 
cendants  did  not  prove  with  us  to  be  as  good  milkers  as 
the  stock  of  1817,  nor  were  they  so  healthy. 

The  dairy  is  but  a  secondary  consideration  with  a 
Kentucky  farmer — beef  .is  more  profitable,  and  as  the 
great  object  of  all  pursuits  is  money ,  the  one  putting 
most  in  the  purse  will  be  pursued.  For  a  dairy  of  cows 
where  there  is  a  demand,  selling  milk  is  most  profitable 
— next  cheese,  if  the  climate  suits ;  last,  making  butter. 
A  Kentucky  farmer  in  general,  has  no  demand  for  milk. 
Cheese  can  be  made  here  as  well  as  any  where  else, 
but  it  costs  too  much  labor  to  save  it.  Some  writers 
say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  relied  on  as  a  business, 
south  of  40°.  Butter  could  be  made,  of  the  best  quali¬ 
ty,  and  in  quantities,  but  it  seems  that  the  farmers  pre¬ 
fer  taking  only  as  much  milk  from  the  cows  as  supplies 
their  families  with  milk  and  butter,  giving  the  remain¬ 
der  to  the  calves.  From  these  considerations  it  would 
seem  that  the  breed  of  cattle  bringing  most  money 
from  the  butcher  at  two  and  three  years  old,  will  have 
the  preference  with  the  grazier  and  the  feeder,  they 
using  nine-tenths  of  the  cattle  bred  in  the  state. 

It  wilkbe  seen  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  great 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  in 
this  state  for  more,  than  fifty  years,  and  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  has  been  to  procure  the  best  -known  breeds  to 
cboss  with ;  so  that  we  now  have  an  excellent  breed  for 
the  grazier  and  for  the  feeder — forms  approaching  near 
and  nearer  to  perfection,  and  an  aptitude  to  take  on  fat 
at  an  early  age.  But  in  obtaining  these  grand  objects, 
perfect  forms  and  early  maturity,  so  much  desired  by 
the  grazier  and  the  fee'der,  .we  have  sacrificed ,  mainly, 
the  milking  qualities. 

u  Whatever  be  the  breed,  there  are  certain  conform¬ 
ations  which  are  indispensible  to  the  thriving  and  va¬ 
luable  ox  or  cow.  If  there  is  one  part  of  the  frame, 
the  form  of  which,  more  than  of  an  other,  renders  the 
animal  valuable,  it  is  the  chest.  There  must  be  room 
enough  for  the  heart  to  beat,  afid  the  lungs  to  play,  or 
sufficient  blood  for  the  purposes  of  nutriment  and  of 
strength  will  not  be  circulated' — nor  will  it  thoroughly 
undergo  that  vital  change  which  is  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
per  discharge  of  every  function.  Look,  therefore,  first 
of  all,  to  the  wide  and  deep  girth  about  the  heart  and 
lungs;  we  must  have  both.  The  proportion  in  which 
the  one  or  the  other  may  preponderate,  may  depend  on 
the  service  we  require  from  the  animal ;  we  can  exeuse 
a  slight  degree  of  flatness  of  the  sides,  fpr  h©  will  be 


lighter  in  the  fore  hand,  and  more  active  ;  but  the  gra¬ 
zier  must  have  breadth  as  well  as  depth ,  And  not  on¬ 
ly  about  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  over  the  whole  of  the 
ribs  must  we  have  both  length  and  roundness — the 
hooped  as  well  as  the  deep  barrel  is  essential  -y  there 
must  be  room  for  the  capacious  paunch,  room  for  the 
materials  from  which  the  blood  is  to  be  provided..  The 
beast  should  also  be  ribbed  home  ;  there  should  be  lit¬ 
tle  space  between  the  ribs  and  the  hips.  This  seems 
to  be  indispensible  in  the  ox,  as  it  regards  a  good  heal¬ 
thy  constitution,  and  a  propensity  to  fatten  - but  a  large¬ 
ness  and  drooping  of  the  belly,  is  excusable  in  a  cow, 
or  rather,  notwithstanding  it  diminishes  the  beauty  of 
the  animal,  it  leaves  room  for  the  udder;  and  if  it  is- 
also  accompanied  by  swelling  milk  veins,  it  generally  in¬ 
dicates  her  value  in  the  dairy,” 

The  introduction  of  the  Patton  stock  into  Kentucky, 
effected  as  much  benefit  to  us  in  the  improvement  of 
bur  cattle,  in  a  little  more  than  twenty,  as  was  effected 
in  England  in  more  than  sixty  years . 

A  printed  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1795,  stated  that  cattle  and  sheep  had 
increased  on  an  average,  in  size  and  weight,  about  a 
fourth  since  1732. 

The  average  weight  of  cattle  slaughtered  for  the 
London  market  in  1830,  was  656  lbs.  [McCullough’& 
Dictionary  of  Com.] 

At  Liverpool,  about  the  same  period, 


600  Irish  beasts,  averaged, .  720  lbs. 

140  English  do.  ***->•****»  730  u 

60  Scotch  do.  . *.610  u 


It  would  seem  that  our  improved  breeds  exceed  these 
weights.  Twenty  fat  cows  were  sold  in  the  early  part 
of  this  month,  by  one  drover,  at  Cincinnati,  the  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  which  was  over  one  thousand  pounds,, 
the  four  quarters.  These  cows  were  Kentucky  bred. 
All  but  three  had  produced  calves. 

I  expected  to  receive  authentic  data,  to  state  the 
average  age  and  imgight  of  the  four  quarters  of  cattle 
slaughtered  at  Louisville,  and  at  Cincinnati,  for  three 
periods.  Though  promised,  the  paper  has  not  yet  come 
to  hand. 

In  1833,  I  took  to  New  Orleans  three  bullocks,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  cross  of  the  cows  of  the  Patton  and  Miller 
stock,  by  bulls  of  the  importation  of  1817. 


No.  1.  Red,  6  yrs.  old,  live  weight, .  3448  lbs. 

2.  “  same  age, .  3274 

3.  Brindle,  4  yrs.  old, . .  . .  2868 


I  sold  these  three  animals  together,  at  auction,  for 
the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

I  was  at  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  exhibition 
at  Saratoga,  in  September,  1847.  I  very  attentively 
examined  the  cattle  stock  there  shown.  The  oxen  were 
better  than  are  generally  to  be  met  with  in  Kentucky  j 
all  others  not  so  good.* 

The  Ayrshire  cattle  may  be  -classed  with  our  half- 
blooded  Durhams,  from  common  cows. 

We  can  derive  no  benefit  from  a  cross  of  Devon 
blood. 

The  diminutive  size,  and  ill-forms  ef  the  Alderneys, 
would  exclude  them  from  our  pastures. 

•u  Our  climate  is  favorable  for  breeding  and  rearing 
cattle.  They  are  free  from  any  marked  disease.  I 
have  never  known  an  epidemic  among  them. 

It  is  the  custom  with  some  farmers,  as  soon  as  the 
corn  is  in  the  roasting  ear,  to  cut  it  up,  giving  stalk 
and  all  to  hogs.  The  hogs  masticate  the  stalk — suck 
and  swallow  all  the  juice,  throwing  out  the  remaining 
fibrous  matter,  which  soon  becomes  dry.  Cattle  are 
very  fond  of  this  refuse  stuff;  but  when  taken  in  quan¬ 
tities,  it  causes  a  derangement  of  the  maniplus,  for 

*  The  show  of  cattle  at  Saratoga  was  inferior  to.  any  ever  held 

by  the  N.  Y.  State  A g.  Soe.,  a»d  should  not  be  taken  as  a  fair  re* 

presentation  of  ttte  character  of  the  stock  of  the  State.  Eos. 
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which  no  remedy  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  At  first 
the  animal  becomes  restless,  and  is  feverish.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  it  begins  to  rub  its  head  down  and  up  a  post,  or  any 
thing  it  can  rub  against — manifesting  the  greatest  pain 
and  misery-  It  continues  rubbing  until  it  dies.  [  We 
suppose  this  to  be  what  is  called  the  u  mad  itch-” — 
Eds.]  I  have  seen  several  so  affected,  and  after 
the  rubbing  commenced,  I  never  knew  of  one  that  was 
cured.  Upon  opening  the  animal,  it  is  found  that  the 
maniplus  is  entirely  deranged,  dry  and  hard,  mortifica¬ 
tion  having  in  some  instances  already  commenced. 
The  only  remedy,  is  to  keep  your  cattle  from  the  place 
where  green  corn  stalks  have  been  fed  to  hogs. 

Cattle  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  not  so  healthy  as  are 
the  cattle  of  Kentucky.  I  was  told  by  a  Cincinnati 
butcher,  who  supplies  with  beef  a  portion  of  the  Jews 
of  that  city,  that  he  was  compelled  to  procure  his  cat¬ 
tle  for  these  people  from  Kentucky.  The  Priest  sticks 
the  animal,  which  is  dressed  in  his  presence  by  the 
butcher.  Upon  opening  the  animal,  if  any  imperfection 
of  the  intestines  is  visible,  such  as  blisters  on  the  liver, 
&c.,  the  Priest  remarks,  “  this  one  may  do  for  the 
Christians,  but  will  not  do  for  the  Jews — you  must 
bring  up  another.” — The  cattle  of  Kentucky  have  no 
blemish ;  the  intestines  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,-  so  we,  only,  can  supply  the  Cincinnati  Jews  with 
beef. 

I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Watts  of  Chilicothe,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  intelligence  and  great  enterprise,  who  feeds 
and  grazes  on  a  large  scale,  that  lie  would  pay  five  per 
cent,  more  for  Kentucky  raised  cattle  for  either  purpose, 
than  he  would  for  Ohio  or  Indiana  cattle.  He  consi¬ 
dered  the  risk  of  life  that  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  Kentucky. 

There  are  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  Kentucky 
cattle:  First,  the  introduction  of  the  Patton  cattle,  say 
in  the  year  1790,  and  some  years  afterwards,  the  Mil¬ 
ler  stock  of  the  like  blood.  These  were  generally  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  the  State,  improving  our  stock  twen¬ 
ty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  a  period  of  25  years. 

Second.  The  importation  of  1817,  which  gave  us  fi¬ 
ner  forms  and  an  aptitude  to  take  on  fat  at  an  earlier 
age,  adding  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the 
Patton  improvement,  in  a  period  of  less  than  20  years. 

Third.  The  numerous  importations  made  into  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  into  Ohio,  from  1831  to  1836,  from  which 
has  arisen  our  present  superior  breed.  To  keep  up  this 
breed  as  it  now  is,  requires  sound  judgment  and  uncea¬ 
sing  vigilance,  or  a  decline  must  follow. 

I  recommend  to  the  breeders  in  Kentucky,  to  import 
at  least  half  a  dozen  young  bulls  from  the  Netherlands, 
Holland,  or  Northern  Germany,  at  once, —and  renew 
such  an  importation  every  five  or  six  years,  for  twenty 
years.  Then  to  draw  their  young  bulls  from  the  best 
stocks  to  be  found  in  England. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  very  large 
breed but  form  and  early  maturity ,  are  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  A  skillful  breeder  endeavors  to  shape 
the  animal,  so  as  to  carry  most  flesh  on  the  valuable 
points,  to  have  the  loin  and  hind  quarters  much  the  hea¬ 
viest,  as  these  parts  bring  to  the  butcher  the  most  money. 

Grass  Hills ,  Ky.,  Dec.  1848.  Lewis  Sanders. 


Prevention  of  smut  in  Wheat. — A  simple  and 
perhaps  the  most  effectual  mode  of  preventing  srhut  in 
wheat,  is  to  mix  with  the  seed  grain  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriol — sulphate  of  copper — an  ounce  of  vitriol  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  in  that  ratio.  Turn  the  wheat  on 
a  floor,  and  pour  on  the  solution  of  Vitriol  boiling  hot — 
using  a  gallon  of  water  to  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Mix  it 
by  turning  with  a  shovel  several  times.  Let  it  lie  in  a 
heap  over  night,  and  if  too  damp  to  sow  readily  next 
morning,  mix  in  enough  air-slaked  lime  or  plaster  to 
dry  it. 


Suggestions  for  Jarmers. 


System,  Order,  and  Economy. 

These  maybe  esteemed  essential  virtues,  And  impor¬ 
tant  to  the-  welfare  of  mankind :  they  are,  however,  pe¬ 
culiarly  indispensible  to  the  agriculturist,  to  the  farm¬ 
er  whether  rich  or  poor,  to  secure  and  retain  the  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  of  life.  Without  any  endeavor 
to  enforce  this  plain  truth  by  argument,  it  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  point  out  to  farmers  engaged  like  myself,  in  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  soil,  the  largest  product, 
at  the  least  cost,  some  few  of  the  methods,  not  yet  in 
general  use,  though  well  established  by  the  practical 
experience  of  many  industrious  and  thrifty  men. 

As  a  working  farmer,  earning  my  bread  by  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  my  farm,  I  do  not.  pretend  to  claim  any  cre¬ 
dit  for  unsupported  opinions  or  private  judgment ;  but 
desire  to  show  and  prove  how  much  profit  may  be  real¬ 
ised  by  a  careful  attention  to  system  or  method  in  farm¬ 
ing,  with  order  and  neatness  in  its  prosecution,  thereby 
practicing  true  economy. 

Preparatory,  however,  to  the  above  object,  it  seems 
proper  to  consider  some  of  the  means  by  which  the 
farmer  can  best  arrive  at  system  and  order,  and  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  secure  his  full  acquiescence  in  state¬ 
ments  which  maybe  set  forth,  certain  principles  must 
be  admitted,  or  agreed  on,  long  since  well  established, 
and  we  shall  then  arrive  at  conclusions  with  one  mind 
— these  principles  are: 

First — The  cultivation  of  the  earth  must  be  accom¬ 
plished,  by  the  force  of  men,  animals,  wind,  water  or 
steam . 

Second — Man  can  exert  a  force  equal  only  to  about 
one-sixth  of  the  power  of  a  horse ;  and  can  be  more 
effective  in  carrying  than  in  drawing  a  load ;  while  the 
horse  exerts  more  power  and  with  greater  effect  in 
drawing,  than  in  carrying  a  load  or  burthen. 

The  effective  force  of  a  horse  is  estimated  as  equal 
to  that  of  six  men,  in  labor  performed  from  day  to  day. 

Third — The  expense  of  keeping  a  horse  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  keep  of  one  man  per  day. 

Fourth — The  power  of  man,  when  used  without  the 
application  of  his  mind  or  intellect,  degrades  him  in  his 
own  estimation,  reducing  him  to  a  condition  of  servi¬ 
tude  and  dependance. 

These  truths  being  admitted,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
adopt  for  our  present  purpose,  a  portion  of  the  first, 
and  say,  that  our  farming  operations  in  this  country 
must  be  carried  on  by  men  and  animals.  But,  as  the 
force  of  one  horse  is  equal  to  the  force  of  six  men,  we 
must  in  preference  use  the  power  of  the  horse  as  most 
economical.  Man,  however,  having  intelligence,  pos¬ 
sesses  in  that  faculty,  a  power  of  infinitely  greater  va¬ 
lue  than  his  physical  force,*  he  soon  learns  that  his  hand 
is  a  tool  of  wonderful  contrivance,  surpassing  all  others 
in  utility,  and  the  same  intelligence  quickly  points  out 
to  him  the  existence  of  certain  fixed  pow'ers  or  mecha¬ 
nical  forces,  which  his  hand  may  readily  combine;  and 
thus  form  for  himself  tools  and  machinery  to  effect  any 
desired  object,  far  exceeding  in  force  or  power,  any  ef¬ 
fort  of  men  or  horses.  It  is  by  this  increasing  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  farmer,  his  seeking  after  knowledge,  and 
by  its  application,  that,  within  a  comparatively  short 
period,  he  has  ascertained  the  most  perfect  means  (by 
aid  of  machinery)  to  divide  and  break  up  his  soil,  no 
matter  how  tenacious  or  resisting;  to  reap  his  grain 
and  grasses — to  rake  and  collect  them  on  the  field,  to 
house  them  in  his  dapacious  barns;  to  thresh  and  clean 
them  for  a  ready  and  never  failing  market. 

From  this  source  he  is  now  enabled  to  perform  bis 
work  with  greater  truth  and  accuracy ;  he  economizes 
time,  he  saves  labor,  and  thereby  enriches  himself  and 
his  family. 
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These  results  of  the  farmer’s  intelligence,  are  made 
manifest  by  the  several  agricultural  reports  sent  forth 
from  the  Patent  office,  as  well  as  by  the  pages  of  The 
Cultivator  and  other  valuable  agricultural  periodicals. 
As,  however,  the  use  of  machinery  in  farming  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  extended  to  make  its  benefits  known  to 
our  farming  interest — it  is  proposed,  as  opportunity  of¬ 
fers,  to  bring  these  objects  more  minutely  to  their  no¬ 
tice,  and  endeavor  clearly  to  prove  their  profits  and  ad-  - 
vantages,  as  closely  connected  with  System,  Order  and 
Economy. 

I  have  proposed  above,  to  consider  some  of  the  means 
or  machinery,  by  which  the  farmer  can  best  arrive  at 
system  and  order,  with  economy.  Certain  principles 
have  been  laid  down,  which  it  is  believed  are  too  well 
established  to  admit  of  doubt. 

In  this  country,  where  agriculture  takes  the  lead  in 
importance,  of  all  other  professions,  and  where  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  more  dependant  on  her  farmers  for  its  wel¬ 
fare,  than  on  any  other  class  of  men-  and  where  the 
immense  tracts  of  public  land  are  proffered  to  the  in¬ 
dustrious  at  a  nominal  value ;  manual  agricultural  la¬ 
bor  must  and  will  for  years  to  come,  be  expensive.  In 
this  fact,  we  find  a  prominent  exciting  cause  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  machinery,  whereby  one  animal  may  be 
made  to  accomplish  far  more  than  the  power  of  six  men. 
And  happy  is  it  for  us,  that  our  native  genius  nearly 
keeps  pace  with  the  urgent  demands  for  mechanical 
combinations. 

We  now  have  the  Plow,  Harrow,  Cultivator,  Seed- 
sower,  Horse-rake,  Reaper,  Cart  and  Wagon — the 
Threshing  machine,  Clover  mill,  Fanning  mill,  and 
portable  Grist  mill,  so  constructed,  as  to  be  applicable 
to  any  and  every  farm,  and  to  render  the  farmer  inde¬ 
pendent  of  a-iarge  portion  of  the  labor,  which  hitherto 
has  been  a  grievous  tax  upon  his  products,  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  his  time.  To  the  foregoing,  may  advanta¬ 
geously  be  added  in  many  places,  the  Hay,  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cutter, — Corn  and  Cob  Crusher,  and  the  Circular 
saw,  all  of  them  used  by  the  power  of  the  horse. 

The  larger  portion  of  these  implements  are  necessa¬ 
ry  to  the  economic  farmer,  in  greater  or  lesser  quanti¬ 
ty,  according  to  the  size  of  his  farm. 

It  would  be  bold  indeed  to  claim  perfection  for  any  of 
these  farming  machines,  but  the  endeavor  will  be  to  test 
their  economy,  to  show  how  they  enable  us  to  improve 
System,  which  will  naturally  lead  us  to  dp  all  things 
neatly  and  in  Order. 

The  Plow  is  the  first  machine  named,  and  has  been 
so  long  in  use,  and  undergone  so  many  changes  for  the 
better,  and  prejudice  does  yet  hold  so  fast  of  the  minds 
of  many  in  regard  to  some  one  favorite  pattern,  and 
as  construction  does  not  interfere  with  the  object  in 
view,  no  allusion  is  necessary  to  the  several  admirable 
forms  of  plow  we  have  in  use ;  nevertheless,  I  have  so 
often  witnessed  the  loss  of  time,  imperfect  work,  and  a 
consequent  loss  of  crop  to  the  farmer,  by  careless  prac¬ 
tices  with  this  machine,  that  a  few  remarks  will  be  ap¬ 
plicable-  Many  farmers  seem  to  view  the  plow  as  a 
common,  unimportant  implement,  not  requiring  their 
special  care  and  attention, — not  knowing  the  amount 
of  science  that  has  from  time  to  time  been  applied  to 
its  construction,  in  order  to  present  the  least  resistance 
to  their  teams,  and  divide  their  soils  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manner. 

That  this  is  true,  appears  by  the  condition  in  which 
the  plow  is  too  often  found  after  use — often  left  in  the 
field,  or  on  the  road,  exposed  to  the  burning  heats  of 
summer,  and  to  the  frost,  ice  and  snow  of  winter.  How 
long  will  a  good  plow  last,  thus  exposed  1  Not  over 
two  or  three  seasons,  if  so  long;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  farmer  had  done  his  duty,  and  housed  his  plow  in 
clean  condition,  and  afforded  to  it  one  coat  of  paint  du¬ 
ring  a  leisure  hour  in  the  -winter,  his  plow  would  last 


not  less  than  six,  eight  or  ten  years,  performing  well 
its  annual  duty.  There  is  no  one  implement  on  the 
farm  more  important  than  tire  plow,  and  none  needs' 
more  skill  in  its  proper  adjustment  and  use yet  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  system,  of  order  and  economy,  causes  an  ex¬ 
penditure  for  plows  every  two  or  three  years,  which 
might  be  prevented  by  attention  to  order,  for  three 
times  that  period.  But  this  is  not  the  only  source  of 
waste  arising  from  this  vicious  carelessness.  I  have 
seen  plows  used,  where  the  coulters  were  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  where  the  cutting  edge^should  have 
been;  preventing  a  clean  cut,  and  increasing  the  labor 
of  the  horses — and  the  same  difficulty  is  often  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  rusting  of  the  mould  board,  which,  by  its 
roughness,  holds  the  soil  and  impedes  the  plow,  thu& 
wasting  time,  and  not  unfrequently  turning  the  plow 
from  its  course. 

So  also,  as  regards  the  harrow7,  much  time  is  lost  in 
bringing  a  field  to  proper  tilth,  by  the  exposure  of  this 
implement  to  the  wreather,  instead  of  carefully  preserving 
it,  by  cleaning,  painting,  and  keeping  the  teeth  sharp.  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  estimate  wfth  precision,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  the  loss  sustained  from  the  foregoing  causes,  but 
from  experience  and  observation,  I  think  the  difference 
in  results,  from  work  done  with  perfect  and  imperfect 
implements,  may  safely  be  estimated  at  one  third.  Now 
the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  wrheat  costs  about  and  not 
less  than  ten  dollars,  so  that  the  careless  farmer  loses 
from  this  cause  alone,  $3.33  per  acre  on  his  wheat,  a 
loss  somewdiat  alarming,  and  sufficient,  if  saved,  in  one 
season,  to  afford  a  tool-room,  and  paint  for  years  to 
come. 

If  we  compare  the  loss  of  the  incautious  man,  with 
the  sound  economy  of  the  prudent  farmer,  upon  a  field 
of  wdieat  of  twenty  acres,  wre  find  the  latter  has  the 
advantage  by  $66.66  on  the  crop,  besides  other  bene¬ 
fits  which  every  thinking  farmer  ean  anticipate. 

Here  is  a  positive  loss,  encountered  by  too  many 
farmers,  by  reason  of  want  of  system  and  order,  wffiich 
it  is  hoped  wall  be  avoided  by  all  -who  may  read  these 
remarks,  and  find  any  applicability  to  themselves. 

Before  wTe  consider  the  economy  of  the  next  imple¬ 
ment  on  the  list  named  by  me,  it  may  be  well  to  say, 
that  judgement  in  the  selection  of  our  proper  tools  and 
machinery  is  essential  to  economy,  and  to  the  due  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  soil  for  our  seeds  and  plants  j  and  it  is 
here  noticed,  because  we  are  frequently  mortified  and 
disappointed  by  the  pertinacity  and  cupidity  of  men  w7ho 
peddle  imperfect  farming  machines,  tempting  the  un- 
w7ary  by  presenting  them  at  their  very  barn  doors,  pres¬ 
sing  their  use  wfith  importunate  zeal.  Oft  times,  when 
too  late,  the  implement  is  found  devoid  of  merit,  or 
made  of  materials  too  imperfect  to  endure  the  severe 
service  of  the  farm. 

The  plow7  is  so  important  to  us,  that  I  must  allude  to 
it  again  in  my  next,  in  connexion  wTith  the  harrow7  and 
cultivator.  Agricola.  Seneca  Co.,  Feb .  1849. 


Farmers9  Clubs. 

Eds.  Cultivator — We  are  by  nature  calculated  for 
sociability  and  society;  hence  the  many  associations 
w7hich  are  formed.  In  an  agricultural  community,  Far¬ 
mers’  Clubs  are  believed  to  be  the  most  useful  and  ap¬ 
propriate  associations  that  can  be  formed.  The  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  farmer  has  too  long  been  considered  by 
many,  as  a  dull  stupid  business,  requiring  but  little 
learning  or  mental  exertion ;  but  the  facts  are  entirely 
the  reverse.  His  success  depends  upon  the  subtle  and 
refined  agencies  of  nature.  To  understand  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  lie  at  the  foundation,  so  that  he  can  rely  up¬ 
on  them,  aided  by  their  own  exertion,  to  produc6  their 
natural  effect,  is  a  matter  requiring  great  mental  search 
and  practical  experience.  Farmers  have,  by  observa 
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tion  and  practice,  acquired  more  of  this  knowledge, 
and  have  done  more  to  bring  about  the  high  state  of  civi¬ 
lisation  which  we  now  enjoy,  than  they  have  credit  for. 
Farming  commenced  at  an  early  age.  Those  who  first 
abandoned  the  shepherd  state,  cleared,  fenced  and  cul¬ 
tivated  their  fields,*  built  houses,  established  permanent 
residences,  and  owned  and  possessed  their  property  in¬ 
dividually,  were  the  first  who  were  fully  entitled  to  the 
name  of  farmers.  And  as  civilization  cannot  exist  in  a 
wilderness  country,  this  may  justly  be  considered,  the 
first  step  towards  civilization,  with  all  its  attendant  be¬ 
nefits.  And  just  so  fast  as  agriculture  has  progressed* 
just  so  fast  have  arts,  sciences  and  refinement  progress¬ 
ed,  and  -no  faster*.  All  have  been  dependent  on  the  far¬ 
mer  for  their  food,  and  most  of  the  raw  materials  with 
which  they  are  clothed. 

During  this  long  process,  the  farmer  must  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  amount  of  information,  founded  on  natu¬ 
ral  principles  as  well  as  practical  experience.  Still 
•they  have  been  contented  with  less  scholastic  education 
than  those  engaged  in  most  other  pursuits;  and  have 
not,  like  them,  profited  by  keeping  a  journal  or  record 
of  their  operations.  The  merchant  and  manufacturer 
know  from  their  books,  the  exact  profits  or  loss,  of  all 
their  operations;  they  know  exactly,  the  advantage  of 
every  improvement,  over  the  former  practice;  while 
the  farmer,  for  the  want  of  proper  records,  has  to  guess 
at  all  this.  While  one  thinks  he  has  made  an  improve¬ 
ment.  another  doubts  it,  and  no  one  can  determine  with 
certainty.  Important  facts,  it  is  true,  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  scientific  men;  individuals  too,  have  deter¬ 
mined  important  facts  by  actual  experiment ;  all  which 
have  been,  and  are  continually  published,  and  are  do¬ 
ing  much  good.  But  from  some  cause,  the  great  mass 
of  common  farmers  are  not  profiting  by  these  publica¬ 
tions,  as  we  pould  wish.  It  is  believed,  if  they  would 
form  societies,  keep  a  journal,  and  try  the  experiments 
for  themselves,  noting  profit  and  loss,  they  would  rea- 
dily  adopt  the  most  useful  improvements. 

The  formation  of  Farmers’  Clubs,  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  way,  to  cause  the  improvement  made  and 
published  to  be  generally  adopted;  and  to  make  im¬ 
provements  themselves.  They  could,  by  a  small  con¬ 
tribution  from  each  member,  purchase  the  latest  works; 
also  the  journals  as  they  are  published,  the  reading  of 
which  would  naturally  beget  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  Eaeh 
would  be  anxious  to  possess  as  much  information  as  his 
fellow.  Thus  a  degree  of  useful  competition  would 
spring  up,  botbi  as  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
its  practical  application. 

It  is  well  known  that  farmers  generally,  are  unwil¬ 
ling  to  put  their  ideas  on  paper.  Many  of  us  who 
learned  to  write  a  tolerable  hand  while  at  school,  have 
paid  so  little  attention  to  it  since,  as  not  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  an  easy  business  hand;  or  the  ability  to  put  our 
thoughts  on  paper  intelligibly.  This  cannot  be  well 
done  without  some  experience  and  practice.  They . 
should  at  least,  be  able  to  write  intelligibly  on  matters 
relating  to  their  occupation.  To  do  this,  the  mind,  as  , 
well  as  the  hand,  needs  some  training  and  practice. 
Whenever  we  make  a  tool  or  implement  with  our  hand, 
we  have  the  thing  as  it  is,  to  look  at;  if  it  does  not 
suit,  we  can  try  a  second  or  third  time,  until  we  get  it 
to  answer  the  purpose.  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  the 
putting  our  thoughts  on  paper ;  we  cannot  tell  how  they 
will  read  until  we  make  the  trial ;  and  we  should  keep 
trying  until .  we  succeed  tolerably  well.  This  will  do 
much  towards  training  the  mind  to  correct  and  sjTstema- 
tic*  habits  of  thinking. 

Let  each  member  of  the  club,  procure  a  good  sized 
blank  book;  commence,  say  in  the  spring;  write  down 
all  matters  which  relate  to  the  operations  of  the  farm, 
viz:  Number  of  acres,  the  soil,  manner  of  tillage,  quan¬ 
tity  and  kind  r-r  manure  ;  the  time  of  seeding  of  all 


kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre;  the  situation  of  the  land,  as  to  wet  or  dry;  ma¬ 
king  suitable  entries  during  the  season,  as  to  the  wea¬ 
ther,  the  growth  of  crops,  whether  doing  well  or  not, 
and  the  probable  cause;  the  time  of  harvesting,  yield 
per  acre ;  if  good  or  poor,  the  probable  cause ;  the  time 
of  selling,  the  price,  if  high  or  'low.  A  memorandum 
somewhat  similar,  as  to  the  stock;  the  diseases  with 
which  they  are  attacked,  if  any,  the  remedy  used;  and 
the  effect.  Let  an  exact  account  be  kept  of  the  out¬ 
goes  and  incomes,  and  a  balance  be  struck  at  the  end 
of  each  year ;  taking  special  pains  through  the  year  to 
ascertain  causes  and  their  effects ;  and  be  not  afraid  of 
writing  too  much.  this  course  they  would  soon  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  putting  their  thoughts  on  paper  in  a 
systematic  way.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  these  papers 
could  be  presented  to  the  club,  and  examined  by  a  com¬ 
mittee;  and  all  matters  worth  remembering,  put  into  a 
condensed  report,  and  recorded.  By  this  course,  a 
comparison  could  be  made  between  the  different  systems 
praeticed7  and  the  best  could  be  adopted.  By  this  it 
is  believed  every  important  improvement  would  soon 
become  general ;  errors  would  be  detected  and  aban¬ 
doned.  Committees  could  be  appointed  to  make  tests 
and  examinations  on  all  important  matters,  and  report. 
The  presiding  officer  should  make  an  annual  address; 
the  secretary  could  correspond  with  other  societies;  re¬ 
ports  could  be  made  to  the  bounty  agricultural  socie¬ 
ties,  and  all  matters  of  sufficient  importance,  published. 
All  this  being  done  by  the  farmers  in  their  own  way, 
would  create  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  give  them  confi¬ 
dence  in  themselves,  and  tend  much  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  mind  as  well  as  their  farms. 

Wherever  such  a  society  is  formed  and  well  sustain¬ 
ed,  we  may  expect  to  see  in  a  very  few  years  visible 
signs  of  improvement,  in  the  cultivation  of  fields  and 
gardens,  the  improvement  of  stock,  in  the  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  and  shade  trees;  in  buildings,  and  in 
the  general  taste  and  neatness  in  all  farming  operations 
as  well  as  an  increase  of  profits.  These  may  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  natural  consequence.  The  members 
would  stimulate  each  other,  an  honorable  and  profita¬ 
ble  competition  would  spring  up;  natural  causes  would 
be  looked  into,  and  their  effects  ascertained.  Thus  the 
fanner  and  the  farm  would  go  on  improving  together. 
Farmer.  Columbia ,  N.  Y .,  Jan.,  1849. 


Agricultural  Implements. 


Extirpators  or  Scarifiers. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  serious  defect  in  our  hus¬ 
bandry,  generally,  than  that  which  permits  the  growth 
and  increase  of  noxious  plants.  In  many  instances  a 
singular  negligence  is  manifested  in  this  respect;  the 
soil  becoming  filled  with  weeds,  thistles,  and  grasses, 
which  greatly  detract  from  the  yield  of  cultivated  crops. 

On  common  arable  lands,  the  most  injurious  of  these 
foul  plants,  is  couch  grass — Triticum  repens.  From 
its  innumerable  lateral  roots,  which  extend  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  it  completely  overruns  the  soil,  matting  itself 
so  firmly  over  the  surface,  that  little  chance  is  left  for 
the  growth  of  anything  else.  The  implements  com¬ 
monly  used,  effect  but  little  towards  the  eradication  of 
this  pernicious  grass.  If  the  ground  is  plowed,  the 
sward  is  merely  reversed;  the  roots,  sprouting  at  every 
point,  instantly  send  up  new  blades,  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  surface  is  as  green  as  ever.  The  common 
harrow  takes  but  little  hold  of  it,  and  unless  used  in 
dry  weather  and  in  connexion  with  frequent  plo wings, 
only  makes  it  grow  faster.  Such,  also,  is  the  effect  of 
chopping  it  with  the  hoe,  unless  the  operation  is  repeat¬ 
ed  so  often  as  to  prevent  the  top  from  acquiring  any 
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growth.  An  implement  is  wanted  that  will  penetrate 
the  ground  to  as  great  a  depth  at  least,  as  it  is  moved 
by  the  plow,  and'Which  is  at  the  same  time  calculated 
to  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  and  bring  the  fibrous  roots  to 
the  surface. 

Various  kinds  of  extirpators  or  scarifiers  are  used  by 
the  English  and  Scotch  farmers  for  cleaning  the  soil. 
Of  this  class  of  instruments,  one  called,  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  Finlayson’s  Scarifier  or  grubber,  (fig. 
30)  has  been  extensively  employed,  and  is,  probably, 
as  efficient  as  any  in  use.  It  is  described  by  Prof. 
Low,  in  his  Practical  Agriculture,  asTollovrs- 
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30— SCARIFIER  OR  GRUBBER 

1  It  is  made  wholly  of  malleable  iron,  and  consists  of 
a  frame  supported  by  wheels,  and  having  inserted  into 
it  a  certain  number  of  curved  teeth  or  prongs.  It  is  so 
formed  that  the  wheels  can  be  raised  or  depressed,  so 
that  the  frame  can  be  brought  nearer  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  raised  more 
above  it,  by  which  means,  the 
prongs  penetrate  the  soil  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth.  This  in¬ 
strument  was  originally  formed 
with  nine  prongs  in  two  rows, 
and  required  a  power  of  four 
horses  to  work  it.  It  has 
now  been  lessened  in  weight, 
and  the  number  of  prongs  re¬ 
duced  to  five,  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  worked  by  a  pair  of 
horses.  It  has  further  under¬ 


by  the  same  depression  of  the  handle,  the  rod  u.  is  tur¬ 
ned,  and  the  arms  H.  P.  are  placed  more  vertical,  and 
the  wheels  L.  L.  are  lowered'  or,  in  other  words,  the 
frame  is  raised-  Thus  the  depression  of  the  handle 
raises  the  whole  frame  with  its  prongs-  Again,  when 
the  handle  is  elevated,  the  operation  is  reversed  j  the 
wheels  are  raised,  and  consequently  the  frame  approach¬ 
es  nearer  to  the  ground,  and  the  prongs  penetrate 
deeper.  Thus,  the  prongs  can  be  elevated  or  depres¬ 
sed  at  pleasure  -  and  thus  by  fixing  the  handle  in  the 
notches  at  a  greater  or  less  height,  the  prongs  work 
at  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  the  soil.  By  pressing  the 
handle  sufficiently  down,  the  prongs  can  be  raised  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  ground,  which  is  required  when  turn¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  ridg 
from  one  place  to  another. 

“The  curvature  given  to  the  prongs  is  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  roots  or  other  substances  raised  from 
the  soil,  from  collecting  and  impeding  the  machine. 
They  are  supported  by  stays  a .  a.,  and  they  cover  a 
space  of  about  4  feet  4  inches. 

“  The  introduction  of  this  class  of  instruments  into 
tillage,  must  be  regarded  as  beneficial  and  important. 
When  land  is  full  of  root-weeds,  the  repeated  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  plow,  the  harrow  and  the  roller,  is  resorted 
to  for  tilling  and  cleaning  it.  In  these  cases  the  grub¬ 
ber  is  a  useful  assistant,  and  may  frequently  supercede 
the  necessity  of  one  or  more  plowings. 

u  The  grubber  can  be  made  to  go  to  any  depth  which 
may  be  required,  and  thus  the  soil  can  either  be  stirred 
to  the  depth  at  which  it  had  been  originally  plowed,  or 
to  such  lesser  depth  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  It 
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gone  certain  modifications,  so  that  its  frame  with  its 
prongs  can  be  more  readily  raised  or  depressed,  and  the 
prongs  more  easily  set  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  or 
raised  wholly  out  of  the  ground,  by  the  workmen.  The 
figure  shows  the  form  of  the  machine,  as  it  is  now  con¬ 
structed. 

“  It  consists  of  two  parallel  sides  A.  A.,  with  two 
sets  or  pairs  of  cross-bars,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In¬ 
to  the  hindmost  of  these  sets  are  inserted  three  curved 
teeth  or  prongs,  and  into  the  foremost  set  two  prongs. 
From  the  foremost  set  of  bars,  the  sides  begin  to  con¬ 
verge,  so  as  to  meet  at  B.,  where  there  is  a  bent  lever 
moveable  on  a  bolt,  and  connected  with  the  wheel  D., 
which  runs  upon  the  surface.  This  lever  is  attached  by 
a  bolt  to  the  rod  K.,  and  this  rod  again  by  a  bolt  at  I. 
with  the  handle  C.  The  handle  is  bent  at  the  same 
bolt  I.,  and  connected  at  O.  with  the  horizontal  rod  c. 
c.,  by  which  means,  when  the  handle  is  elevated  or  de¬ 
pressed,  the  rod  c.  c.  is  turned.  This  rod  has  an  arm 
at  each  extremity,  H.,  at  right  angles  to  it,  which  car¬ 
ry  at  their  ends  the  hind-wheels  L.  L.  Standing  upon 
the  frame,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure,  is  a  cur¬ 
ved  bar,  E.,  with  a  set  of  notches  on  one  side,  so  that 
the  handle,  being  raised  or  depressed,  can  be  fixed  at 
any  given  position.  When  the  handle  is  depressed,  the 
radial  part  O.  is  drawn  hack,  and  consequently  the  rod 
K. ;  and  thus  the  wheel  I).  is  pressed  downward — the 
point  of  the  franffiB.  rising  in  the  same  degree.  Again, 


is,  in  this  respect,  greatly  superior  to  the  harrow, 
which  we  cannot  regulate  in  this  manner.  The  ©m 
ployment  of  the  grubber,  however,  does  not  supersede 
that  of  the  harrow  in  the  pulverization  of  the  ground 
and  disengaging  of  the  roots  and  weeds.  The  harrow 
is  still  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  grubber,  and 
especially  for  collecting  into  heaps  the  roots  of  the 
plants  brought  to  the  surface." 

We  will  remark  that  a  better  implement  than  the 
harrow  for  collecting  the  roots  and  weeds,  is  the  spring 
tooth  horse-rake.  It  should  be  made  of  wire  a  size 
larger  than  is  commonly  used,  and  will  answer  admira¬ 
bly  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

Scarifier  or  Cultivator  for  hoed  Crops. — The 
implement  above  described,  it  will  be  seen,  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  open  fallows.  One,  similar  in  principle,  but  on 
a  smaller  scale,  is  wanted  for  hoed  crops.  The  com¬ 
mon  cultivator,  especially  when  made  of  cast  iron,  fre¬ 
quently  fails  to  perform  the  work  required,  in  a  proper 
manner.  Clayey  soils  sometimes  run  together  and  be¬ 
come  so  close  and  hard  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable  to 
the  roots  of  plants.  This  hard  crust  also  prevents  the 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
its  exhalation  from  the  subsoil,  and  renders  the  crop 
liable  to  injury  from  drouth.  The  cultivator  and  har¬ 
row,  as  usually  made,  are  only  superficial  in  their  ac¬ 
tion  •,  and  the  common  plow  throws  the  ground  too 
much  into  ridges  and  hollows,  and  by  its  pressure  or 
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the  subsoil,  rather  increases  its  compactness.  An  im¬ 
plement  is  wanted  that  will  loosen  the  soil  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  keep  it  free  and  open,  and  at  the  same  time 
effectually  clean  it  from  weeds  and  grass.  Fig.  31  re¬ 
presents  Finlayson’s  u  Drill  harrow,  or  horse-hoe,”  for 
working  between  the  rows  of  crops.  It  can  be  regula¬ 
ted  to  any  width  or  depth  required,  so  as  to  suit  the 
breadth  of  the  rows.  It  is  made  of  wrought  or  malle¬ 
able  iron,  and  the  teeth  should  be  laid  with  steel  at  the 
lower  end. 

We  are  not  aware  that  such  an  implement  as  is  here 
described  is  made  in  this  country*  hut  we  hope  some 
of  our  mechanics  may  be  induced  to  commence  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  this  or  a  similar  kind. 


32— ■’NORWEGIAN  HARROW  AND  CLOD  CRUSHER. 


Norwegian  Harrow  and  Clod  Crusher. — Ano¬ 
ther  implement,  calculated  for  cleaning  the  land,  has 
lately  been  brought  into  use  in  England,  called  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Harrow.  Since  it  was  first  introduced,  its  con¬ 
struction  has  been  somewhat  modified  and  improved, 
and  it  is  thought  it  will  prove  of  great  utility.  It  is 
thus  described: 

u  The  acting  part  of  this  implement  consists  of  a 
frame  containing  four  horizontal  spindles,  on  each  of 
which  is  fixed  a  set  of  cast-iron  bosses,  with  teeth  pro¬ 
jecting  from  them  like  the  rowels  of  a  spur.  These 
teeth  revolve  with  the  spindles,  those  on  one  spindle 
interworking  with  the  others,  so  that  they  severally 
clear  and  clean  each  other.  The  effect  produced  is  a 
remarkable  bruising,  crumbling  or  disintegration  of  the 
soil,  without  any  clogging  of  the  spikes,  or  possible  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  working  parts.  The  weight  suffices 
to  cause  the  spikes  to  penetrate  to  the  required  depth, 
which  is  also  governed  by  an  adjustment  of  the  wheels 
applied  for  travelling  the  implement,  and  for  taking  it 
out  of  work  when  turning;  but  it  acted  quite  as  well 
when  divested  of  the  wheels  and  of  other  parapherna¬ 
lia,  which  tended  rather  to  embarrass  than  to  assist  its 
good  action.  Neither  stones  nor  sods  appear  in  any 
way  to  obstruct  the  ivay  of  this  eminently  simple  ma¬ 
chine,  the  stones  being  pushed  aside  and  the  sods  torn 
to  pieces.  The  force  was  thought  to  he  less  than  that 
required  to  work  a  common  set  of  harrows  going  equal 
depth,  and  the  effect  in  pulverization  much  greater.  It 
was  tried  on  two  different,  kinds  of  soil  immediately  af¬ 
ter  plowing,  with  similarly  good  results.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in 
1847,  this  implement  w as  subjected  to  the  examination 
of  a  committee,  who  spoke  favorably  of  its  operation. 
They  observe  that  “  it  is  capable  of  thoroughly  break¬ 
ing  up  the  furrow  slices  from  three  to  six  inches  deep, 
as  the  farmer  may  require,  leaving  the  soil  in  a  beau¬ 
tifully  pulverized  condition.”  It  worked  the  breadth  of 
five  feet  at  a  time.  Its  effect  on  the  soil  is  different 
from  that  of  the  clod-crushing  roller,  as  the  latter 
leaves  it  firm  and  comparatively  compact,  while  the 
Norwegian  harrow  leaves  it  perfectly  light  and  loose. 

Look  well  to  cows  ami  ewes  which  are  about  to  firing 
-forth  young.  It  will  be  proper  to  give  them  a  little 
meal,  and  oil-cake,  for  2  or  3  weeks  before  parturition. 


®l)e  Iponltrg  Uctrir. 


Varieties  of  the  Domestic  Fowl. 

Crested  Fowls. — Of, the  different  kinds  of  domes¬ 
tic  fowl,  those  having  a  crown  of  feathers,  proceeding 
from  a  fleshy  protuberance  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
may  he  regarded  as  among  the  most  ornamental, and  can¬ 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  fancier.  Their 
origin  is  unknown,  hut  they  have  existed  a  great  length 
of  time,  and  were  described  by  Aldrovandus,  several 
hundred  years  ago.  This  tribe  embraces  several  va¬ 
rieties,  which  are  found  in  various  countries  of  Europe, 
and  have  been  brought  to  America.  Several  of  these 


S3 — SPANGLED  POLAND  FOWL. 


varieties  arc  held  in  great  esteem  by  poultry  fanciers, 
and  are  cultivated  with  great  care  on  account  of  the 
peculiarities  possessed  by  each.  In  size,  the  tribe  ge¬ 
nerally,  is  about  a  medium.  They  are  good  layers,  sel¬ 
dom  wanting  to  sit,  on  which  account  it  is  best  to  have 
their  eggs  hatched  by  some  other  breed,  whose  natural 
constitution  better  adapts  them  to  raising  chickens. 
They  are  occasionally  met  with,  having  five  toes  to 
each  foot,  like  the  Dorkings,  and  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  the  Bantams-  The  principal  varieties  of  crested 
fowls  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Black  Poland.-—  The  cock  and  hen  are  both 
of  a  glossy  black,  the  head  ornamented  with  a  crest  or 
top-knot  of  white  feathers.  This  variety  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  disseminated  in  this  country. 

2.  The  White  Poland. — A  beautiful  fowl,  when  well 
bred,  entirely  white,  with  a  large  top-knot  of  the  same 
eolor  as  the  body.  A  suh-varietj7"  of  this  stock  was 
formerly  in  existence,  which  were  pure  white  on  the 
body,  with  black  top-knots.  It  was  described  by  Al¬ 
drovandus,  but  is  supposed  to  be  now  extinct. 

3.  The  Spangled  Poland. — This  breed,  (fig.  33)  is 
described  by  Martin  as  follows: — “  The  spangled  Po¬ 
lish  is  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable  bird,  and  by  no 
means  of  every  day  occurrence.  The  plumage  gene¬ 
rally  is  of  a  clear  orange,  with  shades  of  brown  and 
green,  every  feather  being  tipped  with  white,  so  as  to 
produce  a  spangled  appearance.  The  hackles  are 
green  and  orange-brown;  the  thighs  black,  more  oi 
less  spangled  with  golden  yellow.  The  hen  is  of  a  gol¬ 
den  yellow,  shaded  with  brown,  and  spangled  with 
white.  This  breed  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  beauty, 
hut  for  the  excellence  of  its  flesh.  The  hens  are  good 
layers,  and  make  attentive  nurses.” 

4.  The  Spangled  Hamburgh.- — This  is  the  name  giv¬ 
en  by  Martin  to  a  variety  which  has  been  known  in  this 
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country,  as  the  11  Golden  Top-knot/?  and  “  Pheasant 
Top-knot. ”  Some  accounts  represent  it  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  cross  of  the  English  pheasant  with  the 
Black  Poland  fowl.  “  The  general  color  is  golden  or 
orange-yellow,  each  feather  having  a  glossy  dark  brown 
or  black  tip  (not  white,)  particularly  remarkable  on 
the  hackles  of  the  cock,  and  the  wing  coverts,  and  also 
on  the  darker  feathers  of  the  breast.  The  female  is 
yellow  or  orange-brown,  the  feathers  in  like  manner 
being  margined  with  black.  Birds  thus  colored  are  call¬ 
ed  golden  spangled ,  but  there  is  also  a  silver  spangled 
variety,  differing  in  the  ground  color  of  the  plumage , 
being  of  a  silvery  white,  with  perhaps  a  tinge  of 
straw-yellow,  every  feather  being  margined  with  a  se¬ 
mi-lunar  mark  of  glossy  black.  Both  varieties  are  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  and  the  hens  lay  freely.  First-rate 
birds  command  a  high  price,  and  the  same  observation 
applies  to  the  spangled  Poland.’7 


34 — THE  SPANISH  FOWL. 


The  Spanish  Fowl. — Of  this  excellent  and  beauti¬ 
ful  variety,  (fig.  34,)  there  have  been  but  few  speci¬ 
mens  introduced  to  this  country ;  and  as  we  have  not 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  it  to  justify  us  in  giving  a 
particular  description,  we  copy,  entire,  that  of  Mr. 
Martin,  who  appears  to  hold  the  bleed  in  high  estima¬ 
tion. 

u  Like  the  Black  Poland,  this  breed  is  clad  in  glossy 
sable  plumage,  but  is  not  crested  with  a  top-knot,*  on 
the  contrary,  the  comb  is  remarkably  large,  single,  and 
often  pendant  on  one  side,*  the  wattles  are  extremely 
developed,  and  the  skin  below  the  ear  on  each  cheek  is 
white ,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  scarlet  of  the  comb 
and  wattles,  and  the  glossy  black  of  the  plumage.  The 
cock  is  a  noble  and  stately  bird,  remarkable  for  size 
and  height,*  it  is  in  fact,  superior  in  stature  to  all  our 
domestic  races,  if  we  except  the  Kulm,  or  Malay  fowl, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  excellent  symmetry. 
The  hen  is  also  of  large  size  and  good  figure.  Brought 
originally,  as  it  is  believed,  from  Spain,  this  breed  is 
nevertheless  very  liai'dy,  and  is  reared  as  easily  as  any 
of  inferior  importance.  To  those  who  breed  fowds  for 
the  sake  of  the  flesh  and  eggs,  this  fine  variety  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended.  The  flesh  is  delicately 
white,  tender,  and  juicy,  and  the  hens  are  free  layers. 
Some  persons  complain  that  the  hens  ai*e  far  better  lay¬ 
ers  than  sitters.  Better  layers  are  none,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  we  subscribe  to  this  complaint,*  indeed,  a 
breeder  of  these  fowls,  for  his  own  use,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  writer,  affirms  that  the  hens  made  ex¬ 
cellent  sitters  and  nurses,  and  he  has  had  many  years7 


experience  respecting  them.  The  eggs  are  of  very 
large  size,  and  of  first-rate  flavor. 

"  Inferior  cross-breeds  of  this  Spanish  variety  are  ve¬ 
ry  often  to  be  seenj  but  such  are  not  worth  keeping. 
Let  the  pure  strain  only  be  adopted ;  it  may  be  preser¬ 
ved  from  degenerating  by  the  occasional  introduction 
of  males  of  the  same  race,  and  up  to  the  mark  in  eve¬ 
ry  point,  which  have  descended  by  a  collateral  branch 
from  the  same  root,  and  which  have  therefore,  only  a 
remote  connexion  with  the  stock  to  which  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted.  It  is  thus  that  breeders  may  often  benefit  each 
other  by  mutual  exchanges.” 


£S)e  f)ortkuitural  ID^partnuent 


CONDUCTED  BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 


Laying  out  Curved  Walks. 

Since  the  attention  of  men  of  taste  in  our  country, 
has  been  more  directed  to  an  improved  style  of  laying 
out  grounds, — and  particularly  in  the  rejection  of  stiff 
lines  and  straight  walks,  and  in  the  adoption  of  pleas¬ 
ing  curves, — the  want  of  an  easy  and  certain  mode  of 
reducing  plants  to  practice,  and  of  staking  out  any  de¬ 
sired  curves  upon  the  ground,  has  been  much  felt  by 
the  inexperienced.  We  therefore  lay  a  very  simple 
mode  for  this  purpose  before  our  readers.. 

Take  a  ten-foot  pole  (or  of  any  other  convenient 
length)  and  place  it  upon  the  ground  in  the  direction  of 
the  commencement  of  the  intended  walk,  shown  in  the 
annexed  figure  by  the  line  A.  B.  Then  measuring  on 


one  side  of  its  forward  end,  one,,  two,  three,  or  more 
inches,  according  to  the  length  or  shortness  of  the 
curve,  stick  in  a  small  peg  at  this  measured  point,  and 
another  close  to  the  middle  of  the  pole.  Then  slide 
the  pole  forward  half  its  length,  bringing  it  close  to 
the  two  pegs,  and  then  measure  off  the  same  distance 
again  from  the  forward  end,  and  continue  to  repeat  the 
operation  till  the  desired  curve  is  formed.  An  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  figure  will  nearly  of  itself,  explain  the  mode. 
A  long  curve  may  be  made  to  pass;  gradually  into  a 
shorter  one,  and  vice  versa,  by  gradually  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  distance  measured  from  the  forward  end 
of  the  pole. 

If  one  inch  is  the  side  distance  at  each  successive 
measurement,  the  radius  of  the  curve  thus  formed  will 
be  about  330  feet — from  which  an  increase  or  diminu¬ 
tion  in  size,  may  be  easily  reckoned,  and  applied  in 
practice. 

Dwarf  Fear  Trees® 

F.  R.  Elliott,  in  his  report  on  fruits  to.  jdie  Ohio 
Convention,  says  that  without  resorting  to  the  early 
fruitfulness  produced  by  quince  stocks,  but  from  stand¬ 
ard  trees  on  pear  stocks,  he  has  obtained  fruit  in  the 
following  periods: — Bartlett  and  Wurtemberg  in  two 
years  from  the  bud;  Lewis  and  Foster’s  St.  Michael, 
in  three  years  from  the  bud ,*  Amire  Joannet,  Muscat 
Robert,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Dearborn’s  Seedling, 
Fine  Gold  of  Summer,  Ne  plus  Meuris,  Passe  Colmar, 
White  Doyenne,  and  Columbia,  in  four  years  from  the 
bud.  He  is  of  opinion  that  in  ten  years,  pear  trees  up¬ 
on  pear  roots  only,  will  be  sought  by  the  planter,  ex¬ 
cept  in  small  town  gardens. 
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Ohio  Fruit  Convention. 


The  unparalelled  increase  in  the  dissemination  of 
fruits  through  all  parts  of  our  widely  expanded  coun¬ 
try,  is  giving  a  new  feature  to  pomological  investi¬ 
gation.  Where  formerly  half  a  dozen  neighbors  could 
hardly  be  brought  together,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
discussing  fruits,  we  now  have  large  organized  conven¬ 
tions,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  a  large  state,  but  from 
half  the  states  themselves  in  the  Union. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Ohio,  held  in  1847,  the  first 
convention  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  the  proceedings 
of  which-were  published  at  length  in  pamphlet  form. 
With  untiring  enterprise,  they  have  now  given  to  the 
public,  in  a  closely  printed  pamphlet  of  64  pages,  a  full 
account  of  the  second  convention,  held  last  autumn  at 
Columbus. 

The  convention  consisted  of  25  delegates — a  more 
convenient  number  for  comparing  fruits  by  cutting  up 
and  eating,  than  the  70  at  Buffalo,  or  the  250  at  New- 
York.  A.  H.  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati,  presided,  and  M. 
B.  Batehan  and  F.  R.  Elliott  served  as  secretaries, 
— by  the  latter  of  whom,  the  present  able  report  was 
chiefly  drawn.  A  valuable  feature  consists  in  the  va¬ 
rious  recorded  opinions  from  the  different  delegates  gi¬ 
ven  in  relation  to  each  fruit.  This  mode  of  communi¬ 
cating  information  cannot  fail  in  any  case  to  be  useful, 
and  it  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  future  conven¬ 
tions  elsewhere. 

During  the  two  days,  more  than  eighty  varieties  of 
apples  were  examined  and  discussed,  including  mostly 
old  or  known  sorts,  good  and  bad,  with  some  new  seed¬ 
lings.  Of  the  latter,  several  outline  figures  are  given. 

Besides  the  record  of  the  proceedings,  there  is  an 
elaborate  and  valuable  paper  from  F.  R.  Elliott,  on 
the  fruits  already  proved  in  northern  Ohio;  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  communication  from  C.  Springer,  on  the 
fruits  of  central  Ohio,  and  the  changes  wrought  upon 
many  well  known  varieties  by  the  soil  and  climate  of 
that  region;  and  an  excellent  paper  by  Prof.  Kirt- 
land,  on  the  use  of  special  manures  for  fruit  trees, 
with  a  statement  of  some  very  successful  experiments 
’with  their  use. 


The  following  list  of  apples,  was  compiled  by  the 
secretaries  from  the  reports  of  the  Convention  for  the 
two  years  it  has  been  held,  from  the  characters  given 
by  the  members;  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  valuable  to 
Ohio  fruit  raisers,  and  interesting  to  cultivators  else¬ 
where,  as  showing  the  changes  wrought  by  different  lo¬ 
calities  in  some  of  the  best  standard  varieties: — 

I.  First  rate,  and  deserving  further  attention. 


Early  Harvest, 

Summer  Sweet — in  southern  O., 
White  Juneating — on  account 
of  ea.rly  ripening. 

Large  Yellow  Bough, 

Summer  Rose, 

Early  Strawberry, 

Red  Astrachan-— only  for  mar¬ 
ket  culture, 

Summer  Queen, 

Golden  Sweeting, 

American  Summer  Pearmain, 
Lowell, 

Jersey  Sweeting — not  known  in 
southern  Ohio, 

Porter. 

Fall  Pippin — by  majority — some 
dissenting, 


Cooper, 

Fall  Wine, 

Rambo, 

Westfield  Seeknofurther, 
Belmont  or  Gate — except  in 
some  sections  of  south  Ohio, 
Yellow  Bellefleur, 

Esopus  Spitzenberg, 

Am.  Golden  Russett, 

Roxbury  Russet, 

Willow  Twig — only  as  a  keep¬ 
er, 

Green  &  Yellow  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pins, 

Swaar, 

American  Pippin — only  as  a 
keeper. 


II.  Second  rate — or 

Genetting, 

Early  Chandler, 

Gault’s  Belleflower, 

Summer  Cheese, 

York  Russet, 

Maiden’s  Blush, 

20  ounce  apple, 

R.  I.  Greening— except  for  some 
few  sections  and  until  experi¬ 
ments  can  be  tried  in  manu¬ 
ring  it  with  ashes,  &c. 


good  for  cooking  purposes. 
Sweet  Pippin, 

Gloria  Mundi. 

Gilpin  or  Romanite, 

Baldwin— on  account  of  dry 
rot, 

Michael  Henry  Pippin, 
Cracking  apple, 

Kaighn’s  Spitzenberg, 

Black  Apple, 

Pumpkin  Sweeting, 

Limber  Twig. 


III.  Third  rate — or  worthless.  . 


Augustine, 

Slug  Sweeting, 
Gloucester  White, 

Prolific  Beauty, 

Col  vert,  or  Pound  Pippin, 


Golden  Gage, 
Edgington, 

Black  Gilliflower, 
Alexander, 
Cheeseboro  Russet. 


IV.  No  DECIDED  OPINION  EXPRESSED. 


Tart  Bough, 

George  apple, 

Williams’  favorite — not  suffi¬ 
ciently  known, 

Spice  Sweet, 

Drap  D’Or, 

Trenton’s  Early, 

Catline, 

Gravenstein  —  not  generally 
known. 

Dyer, 

Wonderlich  Spice, 

Beauty  of  Kent, 

Orndorf, 

Late  Strawberry, 

Sweet  Belleflower, 

Kiler’s  Maryland  Red, 

Gabriel, 

Hicke’s  winter  sweet,  Spring¬ 
er’s  Seedling,  and  other  new 
seedlings, 

White  Pippin, 

Federal, 


Seeknofurther  of  Coxe, 
Polly  Bright, 

Newark  Pippin, 

Roman  Stem, 

Pomme  de  Niege, 
Winter  Cheese, 

Winter  Pearmain, 

Fall  Harvey, 

Western  Spy, 

Flushing  Spitzenberg, 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 
Carolina  Red  Streak, 
Cable’s  Gilliflower, 
Peck’s  Pleasant, 
Brabant  Bellefleur, 
Ribston  Pippin, 

Ohio  Nonpareil, 
Cumberland  Spice, 

Red  Calville, 

Laquier, 

Scarlet  Pearmain, 

Court  of  Wyck, 

Scollop  Gilliflower. 


The  Perfect  Rose. 

The  astonishing  improvement  effected  in  the  Rose 
by  skilful  and  scientific  cultivation  cannot  be  appreciated 
but  by  those  who  have  seen  the  finest  specimens.  The 
neat  and  delicate  forms  which  some  of  the  best  assume, 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  old,  loose,  irregular,  se¬ 
mi-double  varieties.  As  a  specimen  of  “a  perfect 


36 — THE  PERFECT  ROSE.  . 

rose,”  in  form,  we  have  copied  the  above  figure  from 
The  Horticulturist ,  for  although  it  has  not  been  very 
closely  approached  in  its  accurate  circular  form,  yet  we 
not  unfrequently  find  specimens  of  some  of  the  best  va¬ 
rieties,  and  particularly  of  some  of  the  hybrid  China 
roses,  quite  nearly  imitating  it  in  the  beautiful  and  re¬ 
gular  imbrication  of  its  petals. 
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The  Cherry  Plum. 

This  pretty  and  very  early  plum,  is  quite  different  in 
its  character  from  our  other  cultivated  varieties,  being 
in  itself  a  distinct  species,  ( Prunus  cerasifera,)  and 
is  supposed  to  ,be  a  native  of  North  America.  The 
tree  is  thorny,  has  a  small  bushy  head,  and  bears  small, 
pointed  leaves. 

With  the  exception  of  the  White  Primordian  or 
Jaune  Hative,  it  is  the  earliest  plum  known;  and  al¬ 
though  of  only  pleasant  flavor,  it  is  valued  for  its  ri¬ 
pening  at  midsummer,  when  the  brilliant  scarlet  surface 
ef  the  fruit,  contrasting  with  the  dense  aftid  dark  green 


leaves,  gives  the  tree  quite  an  ornamental  appearance. 
But  its  value  is  greatly  lessened  by  its  scant  product¬ 
iveness.  This  difficulty,  we  are  informed,  has  been 
overcome  by  root  pruning.  Further  experiments  on 
this  point  are  needed ;  and  if  it  may  be  thus  rendered 
productive,  it  would  prove  a  valuable  variety,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  extreme  earliness.  Its  little  liability  to  the 
leaf -blight  is  another  characteristic,  which  renders  it 
still  more  desirable  that  further  experiments  may  be 
made  towards  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  its  crop. 

Remarks  on  Fruits  in  Ohio. 

The  following  interesting  facts  are  drawn  from  the 
Report  of  the  Ohio  Fruit  Convention  of  1848: — 

Fire  Blight. — C.  Springer,  speaking  of  fire-blight, 
remarks,  "  Experience  satisfies  me,  that  *if  we  would 
succeed  with  the  pear,  we  must  either  select  such  kinds 
as  are  naturally  of  slow  growth,  maturing  their  wood 
as  they  proceed,  as  the  White  Doyenne,  Seckel,  and 
others,  or  we  must  set  them  in  thin  soil.  On  dry  hard 
points  or  banks,  which  have  little  moisture,  they  will 
advance  moderately.  I  have  seen  fast-growing  trees, 
thus  situated,  remain  for  more  than  twenty  years,  un¬ 
scathed  by  blight,  while  the  very  same  kinds,  in  moist 


rich  soils,  in  sight  of  them,  were  soon  exterminated.” 
In  one  instance,  however,  it  is  stated,  that  pear  trees 
succeeded  finely  on  low  ground,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  subsoil  was  a  dry  bed  of  sand. 

Special  Manures. — Prof.  Kirtland  states  that  on  a 
worn  out  piece  of  land,  that  would  not  produce  wheat, 
pear  trees  would  not  grow  more  than  two  to  six  inches 
in  a  keason,  apples  but  little  better;  but  the  peach  and 
cherry  flourished  finely. 

Gypsum,  clover,  leached  ashes,  and  a  little  barn  ma¬ 
nure,  in  two  years,  brought  plenty  of  straw,  with  only 
11  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  A  second  plastering, 
clover  turned  in,  barn  and  slaughter-house  manure,  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  brought,  without  increasing  the 
straw,  19  bushels  of  excellent  wheat  per  acre.  Phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  ashes,  barn  manure,  with  a  little  salt, 
caused  the  pear  trees  to  grow  freely  and  bear  well. 

Rawle’s  Jannet. — C.  Springer  says  that  this  cele¬ 
brated  apple,  "  in  March  and  April,  is  hard  to  beat  for 
cooking  and  eating.  The  tree  blooms  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  later  than  most  apples,  and,  in  consequence, 
once  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  makes  a  splendid  hit  at 
bearing  when  all  others  fail  [from  spring  frosts.]  The 
objection  to  this  is,  there  are  too  many  knotty  and  un¬ 
der  size.” 

Baldwin. — "  This  fruit,  one  of  the  best  winter  ap¬ 
ples  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  when  raised  at 
Marietta,  in  this  State,  is  but  a  temporary  fall  fruit.” 

Royal  George  Peach. — F.  R.  Elliott  says,"  I  can¬ 
not  see  any  thing  in  this  variety  to  recommend  it.” 

Early  Tillotson. — ‘'This  fruited  as  early  as  Early 
Anne,  and  is  a  much  superior  fruit,  decidedly  the  best 
very  early  variety.”  F.  R.  Elliott. 

Crawford ’s  Early. — "  I  have  seen  this  beautiful  and 
large  peach  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  specimens  grown 
here  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  any  I  have  seen  in 
its  native  state.  Several  specimens  measured  ten  and 
a-half  inches  round,  none  less  than  nine  inches,  and 
some  eleven.  It  is  a  rich  golden  yellow,  with  clear, 
rich  red  to  the  sun.”  F.  R.  Elliott. 


Transplanting  Evergreens  and.  other  Trees. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  the  third  number  of  this  year’s 
Farmer  fy  Mechanic,  I  found  an  article  entitled  "Trans¬ 
planting  Evergreens,”  ^credited  to  The  Cultivator , 
which  has  induced  me  to  send  you  this  communication. 
There  are  three  methods  recommended  in  the  article  in 
question. 

The  first — "  to  cut  a  trench  late  in  the  autumn  around 
the  roots  of  the  tree  to  be  removed,  leaving  a  ball  of 
earth  about  the  roots,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
tree;  after  this  is  frozen,  and  during  the  winter,  the 
trees,  with  the  frozen  ball  of  earth,  are,  to  be  lifted  by 
the  aid  of  a  stout  lever.  They  can  then  be  drawn  up¬ 
on  a  sled  and  placed  the  north  side  of  a  barn,  or  other 
building,  and  having  straw,  old  liay,  or  saw  dust  pack¬ 
ed  about  the  frozen  balls,  they  will  remain  unthawed, 
till  the  proper  season  comes  round  to  set  them  out.” 

By  the  other  two  methods,  the  ball  of  earth  is  to  be 
raised  without  freezing ;  in  the  one  case  to  be  tied  up  in 
matting,  and  in  the  other,  to  be  allowed  to  freeze  after 
the  tree  with  the  ball  has  been  raised  from  its  natural 
position  to  the  surface.  These  last  methods  may  do 
very  well  for  small  trees,  but  for  the  transplanting  of 
larger  ones,  the  first  is  much  to  be  preferred;  for  a  ball 
of  earth  sufficient  to  contain  the  proper  quantity  of 
roots  for  a  large  tree,  could  not,  when  unfrozen,  be 
raised  from  the  hole  in  which  it  stands,  without  break¬ 
ing  it. 

The  objections  to  the  first  mode  suggested,  are — 1st. 
A  second  lifting  of  the  balls  of  earth,  and  transporting 
to  the  place  of  setting  out.  2nd.  Where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  are  to  be  transplanted,  particularly  large  trees,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  room  enough  on  the  north  side 
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of  a  barn ;  or  hay  or  straw  enough  to  cover  them  with¬ 
out  using  a  rick. 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  the  transplanting  of 
trees  of  all  sorts,  particularly  evergreens — 60  or  70 
each  winter  for  several  years,  and  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  if  it  will  not  make  my  article  too  long,  I 
propose  to  give  the  details  of  my  method  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  your  readers.  It  is  the  same  as  that  first  men¬ 
tioned,  except  that  I  plant  the  trees  as  soon  as  moved. 
The  chief  labor  and  difficulty  consists  in  placing  a  hea¬ 
vy  ball  of  earth,  weighing  from  1  to  6  tons,  upon  the 
sled  (or  rather  stone  boat,  for  I  find  that  far  prefera¬ 
ble,)  and  once  there,  I  do  not  want  to  remove  it,  ex¬ 
cept  to  be  placed  in  the  hole  where  it  is  to  remain  per¬ 
manently.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  cover  the  ground  six 
inches  deep  with  stable  manure  and  litter  in  a  circle  8 
or  10  feet  in  diameter,  on  the  spot  where  the  tree  is  to 
be  set.  There  will  then  be  no  difficulty  in  digging  the 
hole  when  necessary,  for  the  manure  will  have  kept,  out 
all  the  frost,  and  you  will  have  fresh,  dry  and  warm 
mould  to  place  about  the  tree  for  the  young  fibres  to 
run  into.  If  the  soil  be  not  good,  another  spot  (beside 
an  old  stone  fence,  or  on  the  turning  of  a  field,)  should 
be  kept  free  from  frost  to  dig  good  earth  from.  The 
best  mould  that  can  be  had  should  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose — it  makes  an  immense  difference  in  the  subsequent 
vigor  of  the  tree.  After  the  tree  is  planted,  and  the 
hole  nearly  filled  up,  the  manure  may  be  spread  on  the 
top,  and  that  again  covered  with  earth.  It  retains  the 
moisture  and  nourishes  the  young  fibres  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  without  injuring  them.  Where  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  occurs  early  in  the  season,  followed  by  a  few 
nights  of  cold  weather,  then  go  to  work  at  once  to 
transplant,  and  half  the  labor  is  saved.  The  trees  may 
be  dug  round,  (for  the  snow  will  have  prevented  the 
frost  from  penetrating  deeper  than  can  easily  be  broken 
through  by  a  pick-axe,)  allowed  to  freeze  one  or  two. 
nights — and  the  less  frozen  the  better,  if  they  are  only 
hard  enough  to  bear  the  rough  usage  they  must  get — 
and  then  be  set  out  at  once. 

I  have  transplanted  trees  of  all  kinds  with  stems 
from  the  size  of  my  arm  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  butt,  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high.  Ever¬ 
greens — at  least,  white  pine,  red  cedar  and  hemlock, 
for  my  experience  extends  no  farther — are  the  easiest 
trees  to  transplant,  as  they  require  little  or  no  watering 
the  next  summer.  Next  in  order,  come  the  various 
kinds  of  elm,  maple  and  poplar.  Birch,  chestnut  and 
locust  are  more  difficult.  I  have  lost  one  out  of  three. 
Oak,  hickory  and  beech,  may  as 'well  be  left  undisturbed 
in  the  woods,  unless  taken  small — say,  the  size  of  a 
man’s  arm  and  under.  All  these  require  watering  co¬ 
piously  during  the  dry  weather  of  the  next  summer, 
and  some  water  the  summer  after. 

I  do  not  raise  the  ball  with  levers  from  the  hole,  but 
having  broken  it  entirely  loose  at  the  base  with  levers, 
crowbars,  See.,  I  hitch  the  oxen,  by  a  long  rope,  to  the 
stem  of  the  tree  above  the  branches — protecting  the 
tree  from  being  hacked  by  the  rope — and  then  turn  it 
down  on  its  side.  An  inclined  plane  having  been  cut 
on  one  side  of  the  hole,  the  stone  boat  is  run  under  the 
ball,  now  lying  on  its  side  in  the  hole;  the  tree  is  up- 
righted,  bringing  the  ball  into  the  stone  boat,  the  oxen 
are  hitched  to  the  boat,  from  one  to  three  and  even  four 
yoke  being  sometimes  necessary,  and  the  tree  is  carried 
off  standing  upright.  At  the  side  of  the  hole  where  it 
is  to  be  planted,  it  is  again  turned  over  and  rolled  or 
“cut”  into  its  place:  be  careful  to  see  that  it  stands 
perfectly  straight  and  presenting  the  best  side  to  the 
point  from  which  most  seen. 

Should  this  communication  prove  acceptable,  I  will 
send  you,  another  time,  a  much  easier  method  of  trans¬ 
planting  large  trees  from  swampy  ground,  without 
freezing  the  balls  of  earth.  A  Book  Farmer. 


Apple  Trees  from  Cuttings. 

Ers.  Cultivator — In  your  publication  of  October 
last,  there  is  a  short  article  headed  “  Horticultural 
Humbugs,”  and  the  first  you  mention  is,  that  “  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  apple  grafts  in  a  potato  before  planting  in 
the  earth,  insures  the  growth.”  That  apple  grafts  will, 
not  grow  like  the  cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  currants, 
whether  planted  in  a  potato  or  any  way  else,  I  believe 
to  be  a  general  truth,  but  perhaps  not  absolutely  so. 
Some  particular  kind  of  tree,  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  may  have  succeeded  by  planting  the  graft  in  a 
potato,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  statement  at 
first. 

Your  article  brought  fresh  to  my  recollection,  a  fact 
which  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  which  I 
shall  now  relate.  I  spent  the  fore  part  of  my  younger 
years  in  the  west  of  Ireland ;  while  there,  I  was  told 
that  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  apple  tree  which  could 
be  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  in  the  ground  the 
same  as  the  gooseberry ;  there  were  small  knobs  on  the 
branches ;  and  when  twigs  were  cut  off  below  one  of 
these  bulbs,  and  planted  in  the  ground,  roots  struck  out 
from  said  knobs,  and  trees  were  produced,  same  as  the 
parent' stock.  Having  my  doubts  on  the  subject,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  put  it  to  the  test.  I  procured  a  suitable  twig 
and  planted  it  in  my  garden,  and  no  doubt  it  did  start, 
and  grew  well,  but  that  is  not  all.  The  said  twig  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  a  fruit  bud  upon  it,  which  not  only  blos¬ 
somed  out,  but  a  full  sized  apple  was  matured  to  per¬ 
fection  on  it  that  same  season.  Now  had  I  not  seen 
this  with  my  own  eyes,  and  done  it  with  my  own  hands, 
it  is  more  than  probable  I  would  have  been  as  skeptical 
as  you  on  the  subject,  and  concluded  the  whole  a  hum¬ 
bug  also. 

What  became  of  the  young  tree,  I  cannot  tell.  I  ve 
ry  soon  afterward  left  the  place,  and  forgot  all  about  it. 
It  may  be  a  good  bearing  tree  to  the  present  day. 
The  fruit,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  was  good,  and  worth 
propagating,  and  now,  since  the  matter  has  been 
brought  to  my  recollection,  I  intend  to  write  over  for  a 
few  grafts  from  some  of  these  trees,  and  if  I  succeed 
in  obtaining  them,  and  live  to  see  the  result,  you  shall 
be  duly  informed.  Wm.  Freeland.  Brockville,  C. 
W..  Jan.,  1849. 

Large  Tear  Tree. 

Eds.  Cultivator — While  on  a  recent  tour  along 
the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah,  my  attention  was  call¬ 
ed  to  a  pear  tree  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  upper  line  of  the  Sheshequin  fiats,  in  Brad¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  farm  of  George  Northrup.  I  was 
informed  that  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  that  region, 
while  accompanying  Gen.  Sullivan,  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Six  Nations,  in  1779,  found  this  tree  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  orchard  of  some  three  acres.  Orders 
were  given  to  cut  it  down — but  he  begged  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  this  pear  tree,  and  it  was  spared,  it  being 
the  only  fruit  tree  saved.  I  am  told  that  it  then  mea¬ 
sured,  2i  feet  from  the  ground,  15  feet  in  circumference. 
In  growing,  it  had  formed  a  crotch  five  feet  from  the 
ground;  one  part  has  split  off  and  decayed. 

°  About  one-third  of  the  tree  is  still  standing,  and  alive, 
but  quite  rotten  on  the  inside.  It  now  measures  four 
feet  in  diameter,  (that  is,  by  measuring  across  the  inside 
of  the  slab  which  still  remains,)  and  9|  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  bore,  last  season,  two  bushels  of  fruit. 
The  inside  of  the  part  standing  is  quite  dead — only  the 
bark,  a  thin  shell  of  the  body,  and  a  few  limbs,  show 
any  symptom  of  life.  E.  C.  Irost.  Seneca  Lake 
Highland  Nurseries,  Catharine,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1849. 


Keep  cattle  off  the  fields,  when  the  ground  is  soN  soft 
that  they  will  poach  it  with  their  feet. 
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38 — PERSPECTIVE  VIEW. 


Ettral  ^rrijiterture. 


A  Swiss  Cottage. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  a  cottage  in  the 
Swiss  style,  erected  by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  at 
Mount  Hope,  near  Albany.  It  is  placed  on  the  side 
of  a  considerable  eminence,  which  gives  an  appropriate 
site  for  a  building  of  this  picturesque  and  somewhat 


39— GROUND  PLAN. 

wild  character.  It  is  a  style  evidently  adapted  to  a 
country  of  varied  and  uneven  surface,  and  we  think 
might  be  introduced  with  excellent  effect  in  our  hilly 
and  mountainous  sections.  Though  especially  tasteful 
and  ornamental  in  such  situations,  it  admits  of  equal 
conveniences  for  household  economy  and  comfort,  as 
any  other  style,  as  will  appear  by  an  examination  of 
the  plan  herewith  presented.  It  is  proper  to  remark 
that  there  are  three  good  bed  rooms  on  the  second 
floor. 

The  external  covering  of  the  house  is  shingles,  which 
are  cut  to  a  pattern  before  being  laid,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  represented  in  the  engraving.  The  frame 
°1  the  house  was  first  covered  with  rough  weather- 
boarding,  on  which  was  laid  a  covering  of  tar-paper, — a 
cheap  but  useful  article  for  such  purposes,  rendering  the 
house  warm  and  dry. 


The  plan  of  this  cottage  was  designed  by  Mr.  Pen- 
chard,  an  architect  of  Albany,  who  also  designed  se¬ 
veral  other  handsome  cottages,  erected  by  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tice,  which  have  greatly  ornamented  his  estate,  and 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  neighborhood. 


®l}e  JTarmer  0  Notebook. 


Indian  Corn  as  Food  and  as  a  Crop. 

BY  PROF.  EBENEZER  EMMONS. 

I  believe  the  value  of  Indian  corn  has  never  been 
over-estimated.  Possessing  in  itself  every  element 
which  is  essential  for  sustaining  life,  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  system  which  it  continually  undergoes ; 
and  being  at  the  same  time  easily  assimilated,  it  seems 
to  unite  in  itself  those  properties  which  render  it  one 
of  the  most  important  productions  of  the  soil. 

But  this  does  not  comprehend  all  that  may  be  said 
upon  its  value  ;  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  its  varieties  may  be  employed  for  special  purposes. 
Some,  possessing  a  higher  value  for  fattening,  others 
as  a  common  nutriment,  in  which  the  balance  between 
the  calorifient  and  nitrogenous  matters  are  nearly 
equally  preserved,  and  others  still,  in  which  the  nitro¬ 
genous  matters  considerably  exceed  the  fat-producing 
or  calorifient  matters.  Indian  corn,  however,  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  cultivated  with  a  view  to  obtain 
from  it  the  special  advantages  which  its  varieties  pos¬ 
sess.  Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  views  of  wri¬ 
ters  upon  this  subject,  we  are  rather  led  to  believe  that 
Indian  corn  in  its  composition,  is  the  same  in  all  its 
varieties;  and  it  may  be  true — indeed,  ought  to  be 
true — that  this  grain  should  possess  within  certain 
limits,  a  composition  of  its  own,  and  which  is  not  es¬ 
sentially  different  in  its  varieties.  Still,  it  is  found  on 
analysis,  that  some  kinds  are  better  adapted  to  special 
purposes  than  others,  and  without  doubt,  considering 
its  readiness  to  form  varieties,  we  have  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  if  attention  was  turned  particularly  to  this 
object,  we  should  obtain,  as  we  may  other  products, 
varieties  -which  for  particular  purposes,  would  be  more 
valuable  than  any  we  now  possess.  As  they  are  now 
found  to  be  constituted,  some,  as  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  possess  advantages  for  particular  purposes  which 
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others  do  not,  and  for  which  farmers  might  employ 
them  in  preference  to  others. 

Hithertoo  the  analyses  have  been  too  few  and  too 
imperfect  to  determine  the  special  advantages  I  have 
referred  to.  Professor  Playfair’s  analysis  has  been 
often  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its  nutritive 
powers,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  it  here, 
along  with  M.  Payen’s  and  Dana’s,  the  two  first  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  erroneous,  or  as  only  distant 
approximations  to  the  truth.  Thus  they  state  respect¬ 
ively  its  composition,  as  follows:— 


Protein, . . 

Playfair . 

Payen. 

4.80 

Dana . 
12. 

Fatly  matter  or  oil,  . . . , 
Starch, . . 

. .  5. 

35.60 

28.40 

{  77.09 

Water, . . 

.... 

1  9. 

Coloring  matter, . 

Dextrine,  . . . . 

Cellular  tissue, . . . . 

Various  salts, . 

.20 

2  00 
20.00 
7.20 

1  31 

160. 

98.20 

99.40 

Some  of  the  discrepencies  in  the  foregoing  analyses 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  errors  in  the  work.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  35.60  oil  in  M.  Payen’s,  and  the  large 
amount  of  cellular  tissue.  So  the  protein  compounds 
in  both  Payen’s  and  Playfair’s  are  stated  too  low.  The 
starch  is  also  too  high  in  Playfair’s  analysis.  It  is 
evident  he  includes  in  it  the  fibre  or  cellular  tissue,  and 
was  probably  induced  to  do  so  from  its  close  similarity 
in  composition  to  starch,  and  its  uses  in  the  animal 
economy.  Some  allowance  in  these  analyses  should  be 
made  for  difference  in  varieties  which  they  respectively 
Used ;  as  it  would  be  quite  singular  if  the  same  kind 
was  employed  in  each  case.  That  varieties  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  composition,  to  a  certain  extent,  appears  from 
several  analyses  which  I  have  carefully  made,  and 
which  I  will  now  state,  selecting  those  which  exhibit 
certain  extremes  in  their  constitution: 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No  3.  No.  4. 


Starch, . 49.22  41.85  11.60  53.40 

Gluten, . .  5.40  4.62  4.62  3.22 

Albumen, .  3.32  2.64  6.62  '8.96 

Casein, .  0.75  1.32  5.84  1.00 

Oil, . . .  3.71  3.88  3.60  2  80 

Fibre .  11.96  21.36  11.24  3.20 

Dextrine, . 1.89  5  40  24.82  2.41 

Sugar  and  extract, . -  .  9.55  10  00  8.00  9-60 

Water, . . .  14.00  10  00  10.32  12.55 


99  80  101  07  100.96  99.88 

The  first,  is  the  large,  eight-rowed  yellow ;  the 
second,  the  large  Ohio  Dent;  the  third ,  sweet;  and 
fourth,  the  calico  corn.* 

If  we  compare  the  foregoing  analyses  with  each 
other,  it  will  not  escape  our  notice,  that  the  calico  corn 
contains  the  most  starch  and  the  least  fibre ;  and  that 
the  sweet  corn  contains  the  least  starch  and  the  most 
dextrine  and  nitrogenous  matters.  The  Ohio  corn 
ranks  the  lowest  in  the  nutritive  or  nitrogenous  matters. 
The  fibre,  it  is  possible,  may  not  have  been  perfectly 
separated;  still,  judging  from  its  coarseness,  I  believe, 
in  this  respect,  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  -Its  dex¬ 
trine  is  greater  than  the  other,  excepting  sweet  corn, 
and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  all  the  indented  kinds 
contain  more  of  this  element  than  those  which  are  full 
and  plump,  as  the  dextrine  is  a  substance  which  shrinks 
in  drying,  like  gum  arabic.  The  above  specimens  of 
corn  were  the  growth  of  the  past  season,  and  as  they 
were  not  all  equally  dry,  a  slight  difference  appears  in 
the  amount  of  water  which  they  respectively  contain. 
The  fattening  property  of  Indian  corn  has  been  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  oil  of  the  grain,  and  its  amount  has  been 
usually  spoken  of  as  indicative  of  its  power  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Those,  however,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  this  grain,  will  hardly  accept  of  this  element  as 

*  The  calico  corn  is  a  variety  similar  to  the  Tuscarora,  except 
that  the  former  is  variegated  in  color,  and  the  latter  is  white. — 
Eds. 


being  at  all  indicative  of  its  value  for  this  purpose.  We 
certainly  cannot  account  for  its  effects  in  fattening  ani¬ 
mals,  if  its  oil  alone  was  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
We  have,  on  the  contrary,  sufficient  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  its  starch  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
this  process.— (To  be  continued.) 


Improvement  by  Draining. 

Eds.  Cultiv A-Tor — Since  Mr.  Howard  was  here, 
in  June,  1847,  I  have  dug  over  1200  rods  of  drains, 
and  the  greater  part  is  laid  with  tiles.  I  should  have 
had  800  rods  more  done,  if  I  could  have  got  tiles 
enough  in  the  fall.  But  I  have  now  made  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  I  expect  not  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
future. 

There  is  certainly,  no  way  that  a  farmer  can  expend 
money  that  will  yield  sd  much  interest  as  in  draining 
wet,  moist,  or  even  damp  land — especially  if  he  intends 
to  grow  winter  wheat.  If  the  land  is  what  is  called 
wet,  and  of  easy  drainage,  (I  mean  such  as  has  a  po¬ 
rous  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  twx>  to  two  and  a-half  ft.,) 
the  additional  crop  of  wheat  or  Indian  corn,  the  first 
season,  will  do  more  than  pay  the  outlay  in  draining, 
and  on  moist  or  damp  soils,  where  more  wheat  will 
grow  than  on  wet  soils,  it  may  take  the  additional  crop 
of  two  seasons  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  drainage ;  but  on 
hard-pan  land,  (that  is,  where  the  hard-pan  comes 
within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  surface,)  I  think  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  that  we  can  drain  such  land 
profitably,  in  this  country;  but  on  all  lands  that  can  be 
worked  with  a  spade  two  and  a-half  feet  deep,  it  yvill 
pay  well  to  drain,  if  the  soil  is  injured  by  surface  wa¬ 
ter. 

My  drains  have  cost  me  about  forty  cents  per  rod, 
all  finished;  but  I  have  now  made  a  contract  for  tiles  at 
a  cheaper  rate.  I  am  also,  going  to  lay  pipes  two  in¬ 
ches  in  diameter  and  fourteen  inches  long,  which  will 
answer  all  purposes,  except  where  there  is  considerable 
run  of  water.  The  cost  of  the  pipes  will  be  less  than 
that  of  the  tiles,  and  by  filling  the  drains  with  the 
plow,  (I  have  always  filled  with  the  shovel  till  last 
fall,)  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  finish  my  drains  for  30 
cents  a  rod. 

Last  fall,  I  exchanged  ten  acres  of  land  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  I  got  ten  acres  of  wet  land  for  ten  acres  partial¬ 
ly  drained.  I  made  the  exchange  in  order  to  get  an 
outlet  for  my  drains,  through  the  ten  acres  I  obtained, 
part  of  which  was  so  wet,  that  when  I  made  the  ex¬ 
change,  cattle  and  horses  were  liable  to  mire  on  it;  and 
it  produced  only  course  wild  grass  like  the  wTet  prai¬ 
ries  of  the  West.  The  day  I  made  the  exchange,  I  set 
six  men  to  ditching  the  new  piece,  and  now  a  pair  of 
horses  will  draw  a  wagon  loaded  with  two  tons,  over 
any  part  of  it  that  is  drained,  and  by  far  the  worst  of 
it  is  done.  The  eyes  of  my  neighbors  are  on  that  piece 
of  land,  and  it  would  grieve  me  were  I  not  to  succeed 
with  it;  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  make  it  as  good 
land  for  grass  or  summer  crops  as  there  is  in  the  state 
of  New  York. 

I  am  sanguine  that  the  crop  of  wheat  could  in  many 
instances,  be  doubled  or  more  than  doubled  by  thorough 
draining.  I  am  aware  that  damp  or  moist  land  is  by 
some  held  to  be  best  for  oats.  I  do  not  admit  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  idea.  In  the  first  place,  such  land  is 
frequently  situated  in  hollows,  where  it  has  the  benefit 
of  the  wash  of  uplands,  and  of  course  has  become  rich 
at  their  expense,  and  another  thing,  the  dry  land,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  is  almost  always  hard  run  with 
wheat,  and  generally  brings  a  fair  crop,  which  damp 
or  moist  land  seldom  or  never  does.  For  these  reasons 
it  has  every  possible  chance  to  bring  a  bulky  crop  of 
oats,  when  the  season  suits.  But  let  the  dry  land  have 
the  snme  rest  with  the  damp  land,  and  in  nine  cases 
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out  of  ten,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  former  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  heaviest  crop  of  oats.  The  damp  soil  may 
produce  the  largest  bulk,  but  put  them  on  the  scales, 
and  the  latter  will  be  found  wanting.  Such  is  my  ex¬ 
perience.  And  with  grass,  also,  wet  or  damp  land  ge¬ 
nerally  produces  the  largest  bulk ;  but  every  man  that 
has  pitched  as  many  loads  as  I  have  done,  knows  that 
the  hay  from  dry  land  is  double  the  weight  of  that 
grown  on  wet  land,  when  the  produce  of  both  is  in  the 
same  state  of  dryness,*  and  the  feed,  as  well  as  the 
hay  from  dry  land,  is  far  more  nutritious  for  any  kind 
of  stock. 

I  would  say,  therefore,  drain,  for  the  good  of  all 
crops,  and  for  pasturage.  It  often  grieves  me,  (or  I 
might  say  vexes  me,)  to  hear  gentlemen  whom  I  high¬ 
ly  respect,  and  who  profess  to  take  science  as  their  on¬ 
ly  guide  in  farming,  say — u  Is  there  no  danger  of  ma¬ 
king  your  land  too  dry  ?”  Or— a  are  you  not  afraid  that 
the  most  valuable  salts  will  be  drained  from  your  farm?” 
Others  say,- — u  We  always  look  upon  your  farm  as  ra¬ 
ther  too  dry.”  Thus,  if  I  had  not  entertained  strong 
faith  in  my  own  practice,  I  should  have  been  deterred 
from  draining  by  the  opinions  of  others. 

Stall-feeding  Cattle.— Since  Mr.  H.  was  here, 
I  have  built  large  barns,  sheds,  and  cattle-stalls,  and 
have  enough  to  fill  them  all ;  and  when  I  get  2.000 
rods  more  of  drains  made,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  re¬ 
quire  more  barn  room.  I  have  fifty  excellent  steers,  3 
years  old  last  spring,  feeding  for  some  of  the  eastern 
markets.  They  were  all,  with  one  exception,  fit  for 
the  butcher,  when  I  commenced  feeding  hay  and  meal. 
I  intend  to  feed  them  till  March,  or  April.  John  John¬ 
ston.  Near  Geneva,  N.  ¥.,  Dec.  21,  1848. 


Indian  Com  in  Ohio. 

Eds.  Cultivator — There  is  no  branch  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  West,  which 
engrosses  more  toil,  and  is  worthy  more  attention  than 
corn  planting. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  economi¬ 
cal,  healthful,  and  abundant  food,  which  God,  in  his 
goodness,  has  provided,  in  these  last  days,  for  the  sus¬ 
tenance  of  man.  And  yet  there  is  no  crop  in  which  a 
greater  diversity,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  added,  a  great¬ 
er  want  of  the  necessary  culture  exists. 

In  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi — the  fertile 
soil  and  genial  climate  almost  everywhere  to  be  found, 
produce  this  crop  in  profusion,  even  with  indifferent 
cultivation.  It  is,  however,  true  here  as  elsewhore, 
and  of  this  crop  as  well  as  others,  that  increased  at¬ 
tention  and  well  directed  labor  are  amply  requited. 
Of  course,  no  general  remarks  could  be  applicable  to 
the  whole  valley — for  it  is  a  world  within  itself.  Upon 
the  broad  prairies,  where  the  sward,  which  for  ages, 
has  been  the  pasture  of  the  wild  horse  and  buffalo,  is 
broken  up  by  the  heavy  teams  and  massive  plows  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  work — the  planting  and  harvesting  is 
all  of  toil,  which  remains  in  order  to  ensure  a  fair  crop 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Upon  our  most  fertile  and  extensive  valleys,— the 
Wabash,  Miami  and  Scioto, — owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  far  less  labor  is  necessary  to  produce  a  tolera¬ 
ble  return,  than  in  the  less  favored  corn  regions. 

Ohio  is  made  up  of  hills  and  valleys — small  valleys 
generally,  with  some  little  champaign  country ; — -and 
the  general  interests  of  our  state  call  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  variety  of  crops,  and  the  practice  of  a  well 
chosen  rotation. 

The  course  adopted  upon  my  farm,  is  to  turn  under  a 
green  sward  for  corn — follow  with  wheat,  seeded  with 
clover  and  grass — mow  one  year  and  pasture  the  next 
— then  turn  under  again  for  the  next  series — this  is,  of 
course,  varied  according  to  circumstances. — I  have  one 


field,  which  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  has  been  in  corn 
almost  all  of  the  time •  and  I  shall  plant  it  again  next 
year,  it  having  yielded  a  great  crop  the  present  season ; 
but  this,  like  much  of  the  land  along  our  larger  water 
courses  is  frequently  overflowed— and  last  year  there  was 
a  rich  deposit  from  the  waters  of  the  Muskingum,  of  some 
four  inches  of  earth. 

Others  here  adopt  a  system,  which  seems  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  sheep-growers,  of  sowing  rye  among 
the  corn  at  the  last  working,  and  keeping  it  for  March 
and  April  pasture,  turning  under  what  of  the  sward 
remains  for  a  second  crop  of  corn.  This  is  found  to 
work  well  upon  rich  bottom  lands,  where  wheat  is  a 
precarious  crop,  and  the  green  feed  thus  furnished  is 
invaluable  either  for  sheep,  cows  or  horses. 

The  most  common  mode  of  culture  is  to  plow  the 
ground  but  once  before  planting — yet  when  foul  with 
weeds,  we  turn  under  in  the  fall — and  I  have  found 
some  benefit  from  this  course  upon  some  soils — espe¬ 
cially  where  tenacious— if  the  ground  is  very  uneven 
and  lumpy,  it  is  harrowed  and  sometimes  rolled. 

Planting  is  performed  in  a  variety  of  ways — some 
furrow  out,  with  a  small  plow,  four  feet  apart  each 
way,  others  three  and  a-half,  leaving  from  three  to  five 
stalks  in  a  hill' — and  yet  others  furrow  but  one  way, 
and  drill  plant  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  A  plan  wdiich  I  have  adopted  with  some  success 
is,  to  furrow  four  feet  one  way  and  two  feet  the  other, 
leaving  but  three  stalks  in  a  hill — in  this  case  it  is  work¬ 
ed,  first,  in  the  wide  rows  j  second,  in  the  narrow  ones- — 
and  after  that,  entirely  in  the  wide  ones. 

We  cultivate,  generally,  the  first  time  with  a  culti¬ 
vator  or  fine  harrow — sometimes  with  a  plow — the  two 
following  workings  are  performed  with  a  plow — not  a 
few  using  the  old  fashioned  shovel  plow.  If  the 
ground, is  fresh,  or  if  rye  or  wheat  is  to  be  sown  very 
early,  the  cultivator  or  plow  is  used  for  a  fourth  work¬ 
ing  j  the  crop  is  then  laid  by — made,  as  our  southern 
neighbors  call  it. 

In  September,  it  is  ordinarily  cut  up  and  set  in 
shocks  ready  for  husking ;  the  ground  is  then  ready  for 
plowing  and  sowing  in  wheat. 

In  November  and  December,  the  corn  is  husked,  and 
the  corn  fodder  ready  for  use  ,*  and  is  either  drawn 
to  some  convenient  yard,  or  set  in  large  shocks  in  the 
field,  ready  for  drawing  out  as  the  stock  may  require. 

We  raise  about  sixty-five  bushels  upon  an  acre  of 
bottom  lands,  with  fair  tillage.  Our  premium  crops  this 
year,  upon  hill  lands,  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  with  superior  culture. 

The  average  price  of  corn  here  is  twenty-five  cents. 

We  most  respectfully  solicit  suggestions.  D.  E. 
Gardner.  Marietta,  Ohio,  Jan.  1,  1849. 


Subsoil  Plowing# 

I  have  made  several  experiments  with  the  subsoil 
plow,  one  or  two  of  which  I  will  state.  In  the  spring 
of  1848,  I  subsoiled  a  strip  of  twenty  feet  in  width 
through  the  middle  of  a  field  of  Barley.  At  the  time 
of  cutting  the  grain  I  measured  eight  different  pieces, 
each  piece  exactly  the  size  of  the  other .  I  then  cut , 
shelled  and  weighed  each  parcel  separately.  Four  of 
the  parcels  were  from  the  subsoiled  part,  and  four  from 
the  part  that  was  not  subsoiled.  The  ground  was  all 
alike ;  the  yield  on  the  whole  was  rather  slim,  but  the 
parcels  that  I  kept  separate,  weighed  one  pound  in  ten 
more  on  the  subsoiled  part,  than  those  did  on  the  un- 
subsoiled  part.  I  endeavored  to  be  as  accurate  and  im¬ 
partial  as  possible.  The  soil  was  dry  and  sandy. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  I  subsoiled  a  strip  some  four 
feet  wide,  through  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  planted  to 
potatoes.  They  all  rotted  badly — -were  hardly  worth 
the  digging.  The  weather  was  very  hot  and  dry 
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through  the  summer ;  the  ground  so  hard  in  the  field 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  plow  it,  but  the  part 
that  was  subsoiled,  plowed  at  least  one-third,  if  not 
one-half  easier  than  the  other.  A  Practical  Far¬ 
mer.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1849. 


Cheese-Making  in  Virginia. 

Eds.  Cultivator— -I  fear  that  a  direct  answer  to 
the  inquiries  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  may  place 
me  in  the  false  and  unenviable  position  of  “  the  scholar 
attempting  to  play  the  teacher. ’’  Allow  me,  therefore, 
to  give  a  portion  of  the  history,  with  such  an  u  ac¬ 
count  ”  of  my  dairy  as  your  inquiries  propose  to  elicit. 

In  the  year  1846,  several  gentlemen  of  the  county 
adjoining  this  in  which  I  live,  and  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Under¬ 
wood,  of  Herkimer  county,  in  your  state,  determined 
to  establish  (each.)  a  dairy  farm  in  this  district  of 
country.  We  began  to  purchase  cows  in  the  winter  of 
1847,  and  aided  by  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood,  we  supplied  ourselves  with  dairymen  and  uten¬ 
sils,  from  New-York,  and  commenced  business  the 
following  spring. 

I  was,  fortunately,  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Underwood,  and  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Fish,  of  Herkimer,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H. 
M.  Mattison,  of  Herkimer,  and  to  his  energy,  patience, 
and  knowledge  of  his  business,  whatever  credit  for  suc¬ 
cess  we  may  be  emitted  to,  is  altogether  to  be  attri¬ 
buted. 

In  the  winter  of  ’47,  -we  purchased  our  cows.  Mine 
averaged  me  $11.48.  I  made  my  first  cheese  April 
20th, — twenty-one  pounds— from  9  cows.  The  spring 
was  cold  and  dry,  the  grass  backward,  the  cows, 
picked  up  wherever  we  could  procure  them,  calved 
irregularly— many  very  late — -and  of  course,  in  so  ir¬ 
regular  a  dairy  I  cannot  calculate  the  average  yield, 
as  calculated  in  old  established  dairy  countries.  I  give 
mine  as  yielded  by  the  cows  at  the  pail,  believing  that 
your  object  is,  not  to  contrast  the  yield  of  Virginia 
dairies  with  the  yield  in  New- York  or  New-England, 
but  to  draw  forth  facts  which  may  enable  northern 
men  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  relative  advantages 
offered  by  the  north,  and  so  far  south,  for  dairying  in¬ 
terests. 

On  the  15th  of  May  we  milked  21  cows,  and  made 
53  pounds  of  cheese — -feeding  2  bushels  of  shorts.  On 
the  15th  June  milked  40  cows,  made  108  lbs.,— fed 
three  bushels  of  shorts.  July  15th,  52  cows,  123  lbs., 
fed  three  bushels  shorts.  Aug.  15th,  58  cows,  150 
lbs.,  fed  four  bushels  shorts.  The  drouth, 'or  rather  its 
effects,  were  felt  until  this  time,  after  which  the  pas¬ 
turage  continued  fine  through  the,  season.  Sept.  15th, 
51  cows,  139  lbs.  Oct.  23d,  118  lbs.,  and  commenced 
making  butter.  Nov.  15th,  43  cows,  87  lbs.  of  cheese. 
Dec.  30th,  34  cows,  34  lbs.  of  cheese ;  and  by  the  1st 
January,  we  had  made  25,244  |bs.  weight  from  the 
press.  „ 

My  cows  averaged  me  in  price,  when  bought,  $11.48. 
I  fatted  on  grass,  after  the  1st  September,  and  sold  in 
November,  fifteen,  at  an  average  price  of  $20.  We 
milked  out  of  doors  until  about  the  first  of  November, 
when  we  got  into  our  stable.  The  cheese-house  we 
began  to  use  in  July.  My  cheese-house  is  60  feet  long 
by  26  feet  wide.  Water  is  conveyed  to  it  in  pipes 
under  ground.  The  stable  is  104  feet  by  36  feet,  with 
stanchions  for  63  cows.  The  cows  stand  in  the  centre, 
with  their  tails  towards  each  other.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  stanchions  is  16  feet.  The  side 
alleys  10  feet  each.  There  is  a  cellar  24  feet  by  36, 
under  the  barn,  for  manure,  which  is  delivered  from 
the  stable  through  trap  doors  in  the  floor. 

Through  the  year  1848  we  kept  63  cows,  and  made 
34,000  lbs.  of  cheese.  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  my 


dairyman’s  butter  account  for  either  year.  We  fed 
whey  with  the  shorts,  keeping  but  few  hogs.  But  we 
raised  25  calves  the  first,  and  thirty  the  second  year. 
The  cows  had  a  range  of  nearly  400  acres  of  pasture, 
with  abundance  of  water. 

I  established  a  second  dairy  last  year,  and  shall  es¬ 
tablish  a  third  the  coming  spring.  The  second  has  40 
cows,  the  third  will  have  63.  The  number  of  dairies 
in  the  adjoining  county  has  been  increased  from  three 
to  six,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  My  neighbor,  Lt.  Col.  Randolph,  now 
offers  for  sale  a  farm  of  316  acres,  for  $5,000,  with  a 
grist  mill,  and  a  meadow  of  40  acres,  about  one  mile 
from  the  village. 

Our  dairymen  are  all  from  New-York.  We  use  the 
dairy  stove,  (having  been  unable  to  procure  a  steamer,) 
and  I  believe  the  only  variance  from  the  New-York 
practice  in  making  cheese,  is  to  scald  and  salt  rather 
higher,  which  we  think  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
length  of  our  summers.  Rob’t  M.  Marshall.  Hap¬ 
py  Creek,  Va.,  Jan.  19,  1849. 

P.  S. — Our  cows  are  considered  by  the  northern 
dairymen  who  have  seen  them,  as  fairly  averaging,  in 
point  of  size  and  appearance,  with  the  dairies  of  the 
north.  R.  M.  M. 


Warm  Barns. 

Eds.  Cultivator — So  much  has  been  said  upon  the 
necessity  of  keeping  cattle  warm  in  winter,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  every  farmer  would  have  his  barn 
warm  and  comfortable ;  but  as  we  call  upon  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmers,  we  find  many  of  their  barns  quite  open, 
exposing  their  cattle  to  the  wind  and  drifting  snow. 
Many,  doubtless,  do  not  know  how  much  more  it  costs 
to  winter  cattle  in  a  cold  barn  than  in  a  warm  one, 
and  that,  at  best,  they  *  cannot  be  made  to  thrive  so 
well  upon  the  same  quality  of  food.  The  animal  body 
acts  as  a  furnace  which  must  be  supplied  with  fuel,  and 
the  greater  the  exposure  to  cold,  the  more  fuel  there 
must  be  to  keep  up  the  heat. 

Capt.  Parry,  when  wintering  in  the  frigid  regions, 
found  his  men  lost  their  appetite  for  light  food,  and  ate 
clear  butter  and  grease,  with  a  keen  relish,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  inconvenience,  and  that  their  health 
and  comfort  required  these  articles  of  food  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  climate. 
Warmly  clad  travellers  have  found,  to  their  great  sur¬ 
prise,  that  the  men  in  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  who 
wear  little  clothing,  will  consume  daily  ten  pounds  of 
flesh,  besides  eating  as  freely  of  tallow  candles  as  we 
do  of  apples.  So  it  appears,  that  shelter  and  clothing, 
to  a  certain  extent,  answer  the  purpose  of  food.  If  we 
apply  this  principle  to  the  wintering  of  stock,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  a  great  saving  may  be  made  in  hay.  The  cattle 
in  the  barn  are  so  many  furnaces  that  must  be  kept 
heated.  If  the  surrounding  medium  is  cold,  there  must 
be  more  fuel,  or  the  cattle’s  flesh  will  be  consumed  to 
keep  up  the  heat.  The  farmer,  then,  who  has  20  tons 
of  hay  in  a  cold  barn,  may  save  at  least  one  tenth  of 
it,  by  expending  a  small  sum  in  making  his  stables 
warm ;  and  this  saving  he  may  make  every  year  he 
fills  his  barn,  besides  having  his  cattle  in  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition  in  the  spring. 

Farmers  frequently  buy  hay  in  backward  springs, 
paying  high  prices,  when,  if  they  had  expended  one- 
half  of  the  money  paid  for  the  hay  in  fixing  up  their 
stables,  they  would  have  saved  buying  any  hay,  be¬ 
sides  having  their  stables  warm  for  future  use.  So  the 
objection  farmers  sometimes  make  to  repairing  their 
barns, — that  they  are  poor  and  in  debt, — is  the  very 
reason  why  they  should  repair  them.  If  they  are  pay¬ 
ing  six  per  cent .  interest  on  their  stock,  they  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  twice  as  much  more  in  keeping  it.  Cold 
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barns  w-ill  make  a  farmer  poor,  as  well  as  his  cattle. 
A  merchant  or  mechanic  would  grow  poor  fast  enough 
if  he  wasted  ten  per  cent  of  his  stock.  No  wonder, 
then,  farmers  grow  poor  who  waste  often  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  all  their  hay,  by  keeping  their  cattle  in 
cold,  open  barns.  The  farmer  had  better  sell  a  ton  or 
two  of  hay,  (if  he  cannot  do  it  without,)  and  get  some 
money  to  make  his  barn  warm. 

We  have  seen  cold  stables  made  quite  comfortable  by 
boarding  them  up  on  the  inside,  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  outside  boards,  and  filling  the  intermediate 
space  with  straw.  The  front  side  of  the  stable  should 
also  be  boarded  up,  leaving  a  space  open  to  feed  the 
cattle,  which  may  be  kept  open  or  closed,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  weather.  This  is  a  very  cheap 
method  for  those  who  cannot  build  new  barns,  or  make 
thorough  repairs  upon  old  ones ;  and  it  is  only  necessa¬ 
ry  to  have  it  accomplished,  that  the  farmer  should  go 
about  it.  It  may  be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year,  in 
fair  weather  or  foul.  Farmers,  in  what  manner  can 
you  more  profitably  invest  a  few  dollars?  You  have, 
perhaps,  a  warm  kitchen,  and  find  it  much  less  expen¬ 
sive  providing  fuel  for  it  than  for  a  cold  one,  besides 
being  much  more  comfortable  for  your  family.  You 
will  find  there  is  as  much  economy  in  having  a  warm 
barn,  as  in  having  a  warm  kitchen  ;  and  although  the 
comfort  of  your  cattle  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  your  family,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  Could 
the  dumb  brutes  speak,  they  would  tell  many  sad  tales 
of  suffering; — yes,  and  they  would  argue ,  too,  more 
feelingly  than  ever  a  stump  speaker  could,  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  protection.  John  Tufts.  Wafdsboro’ ,  Vt., 
Jan.,  1849.  _ 

Kentucky  Wild  Lands. 


Eds.  Cultivator — I  saw  a  piece  in  a  late  Cultiva¬ 
tor  under  this  head,  praising  the  blue-grass  pastures  of 
Kentucky,  and  a  careless  reader  might  be  left  to  infer 
that  these  wild  lands  would  make  such  pastures.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  blue-grass 
pastures  of  Kentucky;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
known  abroad,  that  lands  that  will  produce  those  first- 
rate  pastures,  are  worth  about  fifty  dollars  an  acre, 
whether  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  state.  It  is  true  there 
is  much  land  in  Kentucky  that  can  be  bought  for  ten 
cents  an  acre,  and  more  than  half  the  land  in  the  state 
under  ten  dollars  an  acre. 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  large  tract  of  mountain 
land,  at  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  very  low  price.  This 
land  has  upon  it  the  finest  timber,  rich  beds  of  coal, 
and  abundance  of  iron  ore.  But  I  thought  when  I 
bought  it,  I  could  make  of  it  a  fine  grazing  farm.  I 
sowed  upon  a  small  part  of  it,  abundance  of  various 
kinds  of  grass  seeds.  The  blue-grass  and  clover  took 
well  and  thrived  tolerably.  But  the  blackberry  brier, 
sassafras,  dogwood,  oak,  and  hickory,  took  better,  and 
grew  so  that  I  had  to  clear  the  land  every  year.  After 
a  few  years  I  gave  it  up,  and  for  ten  years  past  it  has 
not  yielded  me  one  cent  in  rent  or  profit.  The  timber 
would  be  valuable  if  it  was  in  the  right  place ;  so  would 
the  coal  and  iron  be;  but  they  are  of  no  value  there, 
because  there  are  plenty  of  those  articles  in  places  that 
are  more  easily  got  at.  If  the  timber  was  sawed  into 
plank  and  lumber,  it  would  cost  as  much  to  haul  it 
to  any  place  where  it  wrould  sell,  as  it  would  bring. 
It  is  the  same  case  with  the  coal,  which  woul^  have 
to  be  wagoned  seven  miles  over  a  bad  road,  and  come 
in  competition  with  coal  mines  upon  the  Kentucky 
river,  with  coal  that  is  now  sold  at  four  cents  a  bushel. 

I  think  it  probable  that  some  of  the  Kentucky  wild 
lands  might  be  made  tolerable  grazing  lands  for  sheep, 
as  the  sheep  would  assist  in  keeping  down  the  bushes. 
The  bushes,  if  neglected  one  year  upon  my  mountain 


land,  would  so  overshadow  the  grass  as  to  either  kill 
it  or  render  it  so  feeble  as  to  make  it  worthless.  The 
blue-grass  succeeds  best  on  the  mountain  slopes,  below 
the  limestone  cliffs.  The  mountains  upon  my  place 
are  composed  of  limestone  and  sandstone  rocks.  The 
limestone  occupies  the  first  slope  from  the  creek,  and 
after  passing  up  some  distance  the  free-stone  com¬ 
mences,  and  continues  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
top  of  the  mountain  is  generally  capped  with  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  sandstone  rock,  varying  from  a  few  to  several 
hundred  feet  high.  Upon  the  top,  where  the  ridge  is 
level,  tbe  soil  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  good  for  that 
region.  I  have  made  no  experiment  with  the  ridges, 
but  suppose  they  will  be  found  nearly  as  valuable  for 
agricultural  purposes  as  any  part  of  the  mountains. 

The  mountains  are  generally  easily  fenced,  as  those 
perpendicular  sandstone  rocks  will  afford  most  of  it.  I 
am  acquainted  with  localities  where  thirty  pannels  of 
fencing  will  inclose  five  hundred  acres,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  cliff.  Sam’l  D.  Martin.  Near  Colby- 
ville ,  Ky.,  Jan.  3,  1849. 


Culture  of  Spring  Wheat. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Should  you  think  the  following- 
method  of  raising  spring  wheat  worth  communicating 
to  the  public,  it  is  at  your  service.  My  land  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  gravelly  loam,  some  of  it  pretty  dry.  I  plow 
meadows  or  pastures  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
spring;  be  sure  it  is  well  done.  Go  on  to  it  before 
sowing  with  the  harrow.  Smooth  it  down  well;  sow 
from  four  to  five  pecks  to  the  acre,  (Black  Sea  wheat.) 
When  the  wheat  is  well  up,  sow  on  from  80  to  100 
lbs.  plaster  to  the  acre.  I  have  never  failed  of  raising 
from  fifteen  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  There  is  one  ad¬ 
vantage  in  Black  Sea  Wheat;  it  never  rusts  or  smuts, 
with  me. 

Owing  to  the  continual  wet  weather  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  while  my  wheat  was  filling,  it  was  not  so  good  as 
usual,  though  I  never  had  a  better  growth;  but  it  was 
badly  lodged.  Yield,  about  18  bushels  per  acre.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  for  several  years,  of  raising 
nearly  all  my  grain  on  an  inverted  sod.  Always  plas¬ 
ter — sometimes  throw  on  manui-e,  and  harrow  in  with 
the  grain.  If  the  land  is  rich,  this  will  cause  the  grain 
to  grow  too  large.  I  consider  that  while  the  sod  is 
undergoing  the  process  of  decomposition,  it  facilitates 
the  growth  of  any  kind  of  grain,  almost,  if  not  quite 
equal  to  any  manure  whatever.  Acting  upon  this 
principle,  I  turn  over  pastures  and  meadows  often,  and 
think  every  time  I  do  so,  I  add  a  dressing  of  manure. 
Timothy  Beaman.  Burke ,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  ¥., 
Jan.  16,  1849. 

Offspring  of  the  $3ulialo  and  Domestic  Cattle. 

In  an  article  on  the  American  bison  or  buffalo,  in  our 
January  number,  we  said  that  there  had  been  instances 
of  its  having  bred  with  the  domestic  cattle,  but  that, 
so  far  as  we  learned,  the  hybrid  offspring  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  procreation.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  conclusion 
which  has  been  generally  held  on  the  subject.  For  the 
purpose,  however,  of  obtaining  positive  information  on 
the  point,  we  wrote  to  Thomas  Allen,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who  has  very  kindly  transmitted  to  us  the 
following  letter,  which  he  received  in  answer  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  addressed  to  Col.  O’Fallon.  By  this  letter  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  progeny  resulting  from  an  union 
of  the  buffalo  and  domestic  cattle,  has  proved  fertile. — 
Eds.  Cult. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
16th,  requesting  information  in  relation  to  the  cross  of 
the  buffalo  with  our  domestic  cattle.  I  once  owned  a 
half-blood  buffalo  cow,  with  a  calf  by  a  common  bull, 
but  was  unable  to  domesticate  her,  whicn  I  attempted 
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with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  richness  of 
her  milk  would  compare  with  that  of  the  domestic  cow; 
its  bag  was  quite  small,  as  was  its  calf,  which  I  raised 
to  maturity.  This  cow  with  its-  calf,  was  brought  to 
my  farm  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  from  Jefferson 
county,  in  this  State;  but  some  two  months  after,  in 
attempting  to  confine  her,  for  the  purpose  of  milking 
her,  she  broke  away  from  all  the  force  I  possessed, 
leaped  my  post  and  rail  fence,  and  returned  through 
the  city  to  her  place  of  nativity,  some  thirty  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  leaving  behind  her  calf.  Hearing  that  she  was 
there  troublesome,  I  authorised  her  to  be  shot.  My 
female  buffaloes  were  inoffensive,  tame  and  gentle;  the 
males,  when  grown,  were  violent,  vicious,  and  most 
dangerous ;  would  readily  break  through  any  of  my  en¬ 
closures,  or  gates,  in  pursuit  of  my  cows,  preferring 
them  to  the  buffalo  cows. 

In  the  course  of  twelve  months,  ten  of  my  most  va¬ 
luable  cows  and  heifers,  having  died,  incapable  of  par¬ 
turition;  and  my  buffalo  cows  having  also  died  from 
neglect  or  some  other  cause,  I  was  induced  to  dispose 
of  my  bulls.  No  consideration  would  induce  me  again 
to  own  one.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  cross  of 
the  buffalo  with  our  cattle,  is  capable  of  procreation. 
J.  O’Fallon.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  8,  1848. 


Early  Peas. 

This  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  raising  early  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Hot-beds  may  be  prepared  for  radishes,  lettuce, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  &c.  Peas  may  be  planted  in  the 
open  air,  on  warm  ground,  any  time  this  month.  We 
shall  not  be  likely  to  have  frosts  of  sufficient  severity 
to  kill  plants  of  this  kind,  after  the  ground  has  been 
fairly  thawed  and  settled.  The  Prince  Albert  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  early  variety  of  peas ;  next  to  this,  the 
Early  Washington. 

A  writer  in  The  Horticulturist  describes  a  mode  of 
raising  early  peas,  which  is  worthy  of  trial.  He  pre¬ 
pares  troughs  of  rough  boards,  like  a  common  sheep 
trough,  eight  feet  long,  and  about  eight  inches  wide  at 
the  top.  These  troughs  are  filled  with  good  soil,  and 
a  row  of  peas  planted  in  each  of  them.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a  green-house,  or  in  a  common  hot- bed.  His 
hot-bed  frames  are  made  in  a  cheap  manner.  He  uses 
common  cotton  cloth  instead  of  glass,  for  lights;  which 
it  is  stated  are  as  good  as  glass  for  most  purposes,  and 
cost  only  a  fifth  as  much.  After  the  cotton  is  stretched 
on  the  frames,  it  is  made  transparent  and  durable  by 
coating  it  with  the  following  composition:  “  three  pints 
best  old  boiled  linseed  oil,  four  ounces  white  resin,  and 
one  ounce  sugar  of  lead.  The  oil  and  resin  must  be  a 
little  heated  to  make  them  mix,  and  the  sugar  of  lead 
must  be  first  ground  with  a  little  of  the  oil,  and  then 
mixed  with  the  remainder.”  A  coat  of  this  composi¬ 
tion  is  given  the  canvass  lights  every  season  before 
using  them. 

It  is  only  for  extra  early  peas  that  it  is  recommended 
to  put  the  troughs  in  hot-beds  or  green-houses.  The 
writer  alluded  to  says — u  For  my  main  crop  of  early 
peas,  which  I  start  about  the  first  of  March,  I  use  no¬ 
thing  but  the  frame  and  the  canvass  lights  which  cover 
it.  This  gives  warmth  and  shelter  enough  for  peas; 
for  a  crop  in  the  trough  is  growing  every  day  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  attention,  while  in  the  open  ground  they  have 
scarcely  vegetated.” 

The  mode  of  transplanting  from  the  trough  is  descri¬ 
bed  as  follows:  “  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild 
and  fine — say  by  the  first  of  April,  I  prepare  a  spot  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  in  which  to  transplant  my  early 
peas.  This  is  very  easily  done  by  making  a  slight 
trench,  just  large  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  trough — 
fill  the  earth  up  to  the  sides  of  the  box,  knock  away 
the  ends,  and  then  carefully  drawing  out  the  sides, 


press  the  mellow  soil  up  to  the  earth  in  the  trough,  as 
the  sides  are  drawn  away.  By  watering  the  troughs 
beforehand,  and  doing  the  work  nicely,  the  peas  will 
never  know  they  have  been  transplanted.”  It  is  said 
that  peas  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  can  be  grown  wholly  in  the  open  air. 


Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine. 

In  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  I  observed  an  article  headed 
“  Hussey :s  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine — Hussey's 
Patent — in  which  the  editor  informs  his  readers,  that 
the  patent,  covering  my  “  cutting  apparatus,  expired 
a  year  ago,”  and  that  any  one  can  now  build  machines 
embracing  that  principle.  Ketchum,  in  particular,  who 
has  copied  my  cutting  apparatus  in  his  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  is  urged  to  11  go  ahead.”  The  editor  is  rather 
too  fast;  it  is  true  that  my  original  patent  has  expired, 
but  the  subject  of  its  extension  is  now  before  Congress, 
and  has  been  reported  on  favorably,  and  may  probably 
become  a  law.  It  is  also  true  that  a  patent  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  me  in  1847,  for  an  improvement  in  the  cutting 
apparatus.  This  improvement  is  now  considered  indis- 
pensible,  especially  in  mowing  machines.  As  the  im¬ 
provement  last  patented  by  me  is  embraced  in  Ketch- 
urn’s  Machine,  I  do  not  see  how  he  or  any  other  person 
can  “go  ahead”  in  building  Hussey’s  Mowing  or 
Reaping  Machines,  without  infringing  on  my  rights, 
unless  they  confine  themselves  to  my  original  plan, 
which  is  now  considered  an  old-time  affair,  out  of  fash¬ 
ion,  and  of  little  account,  when  my  late  improvements 
can  be  had. 

As  the  public  appear,  to  be  uninformed  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  article  in  the  Ohio 
Cultivator ,  I  deem  it  proper  to  make  this  statement,  as 
well  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as  to  relieve  my  pri¬ 
vate  character  from  the  imputation  of  fraud,  with  those 
who  know  me  to  be  receiving  compensation  for  my  pa¬ 
tent  righ,t  in  the  reaping  machine.  Obed  Hussey 
Baltimore,  Jan.  16,  1849. 


Action  of  Rime. 

Hon.  John  Delafield,  in  his  address  before  the 
Yates  County  Agricultural  Society,  made  the  following 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  action  of  lime.  They  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  farmers. 

“  Lime  exists  in  plants  in  various  proportions,  viz: — 
32  per  cent  of  the  ashes  of  oakwood  is  lime ;  27  per 
cent  of  the  ashes  of  poplar  is  lime;  14  per  cent  of 
the  ashes  of  peas  is  lime,  and  4  per  cent  of  the  ashes 
of  our  wheat  plant  is  lime.  Lime  is  an  essential  con¬ 
stituent  of  wheat.  It  must  therefore  be  in  our  soils,  or 
our  wheat  never  can  be  matured.  Lime  therefore  is  a 
d%rect  food  for  wheat,  and  so  also  for  other  plants. — - 
This  important  element  of  our  soils  possesses  several 
qualities,  most  essential  and  highly  beneficial  to  the 
farmer.  For  instance,  where  applied  to  heavy  clay 
soils,  it  renders  them  more  open  and  easily  worked,  ad 
mitting  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

“  In  all  soils  containing  the  sulphate  of  iron,  lime 
will  decompose  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  thereby  form 
plaster  of  paris;  a  material  well  known.  When  we 
apply  lime  in  its  fresh  or  caustic  state,  it  acts  as  a  sol¬ 
vent,  destroys  the  texture  of  matter  in  contact  with  it. 
or  changes  its  nature.  But  when  by  exposure  to  the 
air  this  power  is  lost,  and  it  becomes  slacked,  then  it 
is  food  direct  for  plants. 

“  Now  as  to  the  best  method  of  using  lime,  farmers 
are  not  agreed ;  and  with  some  hesitation  I  will  state 
my  practice  and  give  my  reasons.  We  see  and  know 
that  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  if  produced  from  a  sin 
gle  acre,  will  take  from  that  acre  about  seven  pounds 
of  lime: — then  as  a  bushel  of  lime  weighs  about  72 
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pounds  in  a  caustic  state,  it  will  weigh  when  slacked, 
about  100  pounds  by  the  absorption  of  water ;  there¬ 
fore  one  bushel  of  lime  is  sufficient  for  fourteen  acres 
of  wheat  or  thereabouts,  but  as  this  supply  is  for  one 
crop  only,  and  as  weeds  and  other  vegetation  will  rob 
the  wheat  of  its  due  share,  I  would  apply  ten  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  feel  that  it  is  sufficient  for  four  or  five 
years. 

“  It  is  true  that  farmers  in  this  country  have  applied 
from  60  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  there  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  a  farm  where  such  a  dose  may  do  good,  but 
more  likely  to  do  harm,*  at  any  rate,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  it  seems  a  wasteful  and  expensive  system. 
For  light  soils,  I  would  recommend  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  muck,  say  one  bushel  of  lime  to  a  cubic  yard  of 
muck,  applying  20  to  25  bushels  of  this  mixture  to  an 
acre.  But  never  mix  lime  with  your  manure  heaps; 
this  is  a  ruinous  practice,  because  it  expels  from  your 
manure  its  chief  power;  it  destroys  the  ammonia,  a 
salt  which  it  is  our  aim  to  preserve.” 


Berkshire  Hogs. 

I  have  occasionally  seen  articles  in  your  paper  decrying 
the  Berkshire  hogs,  principally  on  account  of  their  want 
of  size.  To  such  people  you  may  say,  that  I  have  a  bar- 
row  3  years  old,  a  full  blood  Berkshire,  which  will  now 
weigh  nearly  1000  lbs.,  live  weight.  He  was  weighed 
on  the  3d  of  October,  and  then  brought  down  880; 
since  which  he  has  improved  rapidly,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  reach  the  above  figures.  I  have  had  this  breed  for 
seven  years  pure , — descended  from  hogs  brought  from 
Albany  and  Buffalo,  and  a  boar  imported  by  Mr.  Fahne¬ 
stock,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  England — (the  latter  a 
very  large  animal.)  The  stock  have  all  been  large  and 
very  profitable — weighing  at  seven  to  ten  ^nonths  old, 
from  250  to  300  pounds.  Several  individuals  have 
weighed  over  400,  and  the  sire  of  this  present  one 
reached  750.  This  is,  however,  much  the  largest  I 
have  yet  raised. 

I  regret  exceedingly,  that  the  breed  is  so  unfashion¬ 
able  here,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  look  for  across  from 
other  stock.  Wm.  Little.  Poland ,  0..  Jan.,  1849. 


Protection  of  Working  Horses— -Horse  Blankets. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  am  well  aware,  that  I  have 
chosen  a  subject,  with  reference  to  which,  among  far¬ 
mers,  there  exists  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  opinions. 

One  will  tell  us.  to  keep  wTork  horses  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  by  means  of  close  stables  :  another  says,  let 
the  stables  be  pretty  airy — but,  when  necessary,  blan¬ 
ket  your  horses.  Another  says,  let  your  horses  have 
cold  stalls ,  for  they  will  endure  the  cold  much  better, 
when  taken  from  the  stable.  But  it  strikes  us,  that 
the  most  proper  stables  for  work  horses,  are  those,  the 
temperature  of  which,  is  about  the  same  as  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere;  with  the  walls  or  ceiling  so  tight, 
that  cold  currents  of  air  shall  not  be  permitted  to  blow 
directly  on  a  horse. 

There  is  little  danger,  I  apprehend,  of  making  sta¬ 
bles  too  tight,  provided  they  are  well  ventilated  above. 

When  a  horse  has  been  out  in  a  storm,  either  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road,  when  he  is  brought  into  the  stable, 
like  to  stand  where  the  wind  is  continually  blowing  on 
him — no  more  than  a  laboring  man  who  has  come  from 
the  woods,  in  a  cold  stormy  day,  would  like  to  have  his 
either  warm  and  sweaty,  or  cold  and  wet,  he  does  not 
dinner  table  spread  for  him,  in  a  bark  shanty;  and  des¬ 
titute  of  fire.  And  besides  being  unpleasant  and  un¬ 
comfortable,  it  is  decidedly  injurious  and  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  either  man  or  beast. 

It  is  a  great  fundamental  principle  in  the  physical 
world,  and  a  fact  well  known  to  every  chemist,  that 


evaporation,  whether  it  takes  place  from  organized  or 
inorganic  bodies — from  animate  or  inanimate  substan¬ 
ces,  is  a  cooling  process  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  animals  are  exposed  to  -wet  and  cold  storms, 
they  need  to  be  protected  from  suffering  injury,  from 
the  powerful  influence  of  evaporation. 

When  I  have  been  exposed  to  the  wet  storm,  and  my 
garments  are  filled  with  water,  why  do  I  not  dry  them 
on  my  person,  instead  of  hanging  them  before  the  fire? 
Simply  because  there  would  be  danger  of  contracting 
cold.  If  I  attempt  it,  I  soon  perceive  that  evapora¬ 
tion  takes  place  so  rapidly,  and  such  a  degree  of  cold 
is  generated,  that  my  physical  system  is  in  danger  of 
receiving  a  shock,  which  it  is  not  able  to  resist  or  en¬ 
dure  without  injury;  consequently,  when  nature  has 
aroused  its  most  vigorous  reactive  energies,  they  being 
inadequate  to  counteract  the  poweful  influence  of  eva¬ 
poration,  it  is  obliged  to  yield  to  the  preponderating  in¬ 
fluence;  and  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  violent  physical 
law — a  cold.  But  if  I  wrap  myself  in  a  thick  cloak  or 
blanket,  evaporation  is  immediately  checked,  and  the 
danger  of  taking  cold  is  very  much  lessened. 

Thus  with  the  horse.  Whenever  he  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  so  violently  as  to  produce  a  profuse  perspiration, 
he  needs  to  be  stationed  where  the  wind  will  not  blow 
upon  him;  (as  a  current  of  air  is  one  of  the  prominent 
causes  which  influence  and  increase  evaporation)  and 
he  needs  to  be  covered  with  a  blanket,  until  his  hair 
has  become  so  dry  that  he  is  not  in  danger  of  taking 
cold. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  beings,  who  pretend  to 
possess  claims  to  humanity,  who  advocate  that  animals 
— horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  are  so  constructed  that  they 
can  endure  the  exposure  to  cold  and  storms,  and  ihe 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  without  injury; — 
but  let  the  advocates  of  this  theory  prosecute  their  la¬ 
bors  during  a  cold  and  stormy  day,  without  warming 
themselves  by  a  fire;  and  at  night  lie  down  upon  a  cold 
couch  of  straw,  in  an  apartment  where  a  good  share 
of  the  window  panes  have  been  broken  out — while  old 
Boreas  11  tunes  his  harp  high.;”  and  prolongs  his  wintry 
notes  louder  and  colder,  and  heaps  the  chilling  snow  upon 
their  thin  covering;  and  then  tell  us,  whether  or  not, 
such  exposures  endanger  their  health.  Then  let  them 
tell  us,  whether  or  not,  the  howling  storms  of  midnight 
are  injurious  to  the  flesh  and  blood  of  which  dumb  beasts 
are  made. 

When  I  commenced  farming  operations  by  myself, 
the  stable  in  which  I  kept  my  span  of  horses,  during 
the  first  winter,  was  quite  open  and  airy — -just  right  as 
many  thought  and  said,  to  make  animals  tough  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  my  horses,  which  were  young 
and  high  spirited,  now,  a  good.,  part  of  the  time,  ap¬ 
peared  much  indisposed.  As  the  spring  approached, 
each  one  of  them  run  at  the  nose,  and  coughed  almost 
incessantly.  I  doctored  them  for  the  distemper,  stran¬ 
gles  and  the  heaves;  and  when  all  means  proved  to  be 
of  no  desirable  efficiency,  I  began  to  inquire  after  the 
cause  of  their  indisposition;  and  I  deliberately  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  for  the  future,  my  horses  should  be 
better  protected  from  the  cold  wind  and  stor?)is.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  built  a  new  stable,  and  made  the  walls 
tight  enough  for  a  store  room ;  and  since  I  have  kept 
my  horses  in  this  stable,  they  have  kept  in  better  con¬ 
dition — have  eaten  less  feed,  could  endure  the  cold 
much  better — and  have  not  contracted  such  violent 
colds.  I  also  made  a  couple  of  Horse  Blankets,  of 
which  no  teamster  should  be  destitute.  I  purchased 
two  worsted  blankets,  about  two  yards  and  a-half  long 
and  a  yard  in  width;  and  lined  or  covered  them  with 
strong  cotton  factory,  which  was  two  yards  wide  and 
two  and  a-half  long.  These  were  then  extended  on 
the  barn  and  painted.  After  they  had  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry,  a  crupper,  a  waist  belt  and  breast  straps 
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were  sowed  on  them,,  and  more  comfortable  blankets 
for  horses  I  never  saw.  If  a  horse  is  obliged  to  stand 
in  the  storm,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  covered  with 
such  a  blanket,  he  is  kept  dry  and  comfortable. 

They  are,  also,  an  article  of  great  durability.  Six 
years  ago,  I  made  a  pair  for  my  horses ;  and  I  have 
used  them  with  my  team,  summer  and  winter  to  ride 
on,  and  they  will  last  six  years  more. 

Perhaps  India  rubber  cloth,  lined  with  such  worsted 
or  woolen  blankets,  would  subserve  quite  as  good  a 
purpose  as  oil-cloth ; — but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  with 
harsh  usage,  they  would  be  as  durable. 

If  farmers  would  be  careful  to  make  their  stables 
more  comfortable  during”  the  winter  season,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  blankets  as  have  been  recommended  for  their 
horses,  when  they  are  obliged  to  stand  in  the  cold  wind 
or  storm-,  they  would  not  contract  such  violent  colds; 
which  too  often  terminate  in  the  heaves ,  or  lay  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  some  disease,  from  which  the  animal  never 
recovers.  S.  Ed’wds  Todd.  Lake  Ridge,  Tompkins 
Co N.  Y.  _______ 

To  Confine  Hogs  in  a  Wagon  to  remove  them. 

Hogs  may  be  removed  almost  any  distance  in  wagons 
without  injury,  by  having  a  leather  strap  buckled  tight 
round  their  bodies  immediately  back  of  the  fore  legs, 
to  which  another  strap  or  rope  is  to  be  attached,  to  ex¬ 
tend  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  hog,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon,  where  it  is  to  be  made  fast,  and 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  animal  to  stand  up  or  lie 
down  at  pleasure. 

By  the  more  common  method  of  drawing  their  feet 
together  and  having  them  tied  tightly  with  a  cord,  they 
often  suffer  injury  from  lameness,  beside  the  uncomfort¬ 
able  position  in  which  it  places  them.  P.  S.  Bur¬ 
lington  Co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  29,  1849. 


Cultivation  of  Potatoes. 

Eds.  .Cultivator— -I  cultivate  the  Mercer  potato  as 
follows.  I  prepare  the  ground  in  autumn  by  ridging  in 
yard  manure.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out, 
I  split  these  ridges  and  cross  plow  plain.  I  then  bring 
on  half-rotted  (or  more)  yard  manure  and  ashes  in  com¬ 
post,  and  deposit  this  in  heaps ;  the  rows  of  heaps  be¬ 
ing  five  feet  distant.  These  heaps  are  then  spread  to 
the  breadth  of  two  feet,  and  immediately  ridged  up. 
The  ground  between  the  ridges  is  then  harrowed,  and 
then  furrowed  out  with  a  light  machine,  drawn  by  a 
single  horse,  having  three  large  cultivator  formed 
blades,  at  distances  of  one  foot.  This  makes  three 
deep  drills,  distant  from  each  other  12  inches.  A  man 
then  follows  with  gypsum  and  charcoal-dust,  which  is 
thickly  sown.  The  sets  or  cuttings  are  then  planted 
eight  inches  distant  in  the  drills.  These  are  all  cover¬ 
ed  at  once  by  a  hand  drag  with  teeth  of  such  a  form  and 
size  as  will  well  cover  the  sets,  and  drawn  by  two  men 
walking  on  each  side  of  this  bed  of  drills.  Before  the 
plants  break  ground,  these  beds  are  raked  with  iron¬ 
headed  rakes  and  teeth  inch  long.  This  is  a  quick 
operation. 

When  the  plants  are  well  up,  they  are  gypsumed  ; 
and  when  they  are  still  upright,  and  before  they  begin 
to  fall,  the  ridge  of  covered  manure  between  the  beds 
is  split,  and  this  earth  and  manure  is  taken  up  by  the 
spade  or  shovel,  and  evenly  spread  amongst  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  bed,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 
After  this  operation,  the  space  occupied  by  the  ridge  is 
planted  out  to  cabbages,  at  three  feet  in  the  row.  This 
is  the  whole  cultivation  which  the  potatoes  receive. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  mode,  in  cutting  the 
potatoes  for  planting,  that  the  root  and  the  sprout  end 
of  the  potato  should  be  thrown  aside,  otherwise  they 


will  not  come  up  together,  and  in  consequence  will  ve¬ 
ry  much  impede  the  raking  and  after  culture. 

Having  refused  the  ends,  I  halve  the  middling  sized 
potatoes,  and  quarter  the  very  largest.  These  cuttings, 
I  thoroughly  dry  by  spreading  in  the  sun  for  several 
days  before  planting.  I  never  mind  how  early  I  plant. 
If  I  could  get  a  chance,  I  would  do  it  in  February.  By 
this  method,  I  raised  300  and  310  bushels  of  Mercer 
potatoes  to  the  acre,  not  mentioning  the  cabbages.  In 
this  mode,  the  ground  is  kept  mellow  and  light,  for 
there  is  no  foot  of  man  or  beast  set  upon  the  bed  after 
it  is  furrowed.  The  potatoes  turn  of  uniform  size,  if 
the  season  is  good,  and  the  bed  is  a  perfect  mass  of 
well  formed  roots ;  and  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the 
weeds  commonly  seen  in  potato  crops.  Yeoman. 
Middletown ,  Ct.,  Feb.,  1849. 


Variety  of  Indian  Cora. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Moody,  of  Smithfield,  Isle  of  Wight  Co.,  Ya. 
writes  us  that  he  has  a  kind  of  corn,  called  the  “  South 
Oregon  corn/7  which  he  thinks  more  valuable  than  any 
kind  he  has  before  cultivated.  This  corn,  it  is  stated, 
was  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  President  Harri¬ 
son,  who  received  it  from  the  southern  part  of  Oregon, 
in  1839.  Mr.  M.  describes  it  as  follows :  “  It  is  bright 
yellow ;  the  ears  long,  with  from  16  to  24  rows  of  grains 
to  the  ear ;  grains  from  half  an  inch  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  very  often  longer;  cob  red,  and 
of  small  size;  stalk  remarkably  thick.  The  variety 
resists  the  drouth  better  than  any  I  have  noticed  be¬ 
fore.”  Mr.  M.  states  that  he  has  tried  this  corn  two 
years,  and  be  thinks  it  will  yield  thirty  per  cent,  more 
than  any  kind  he  has  cultivated.  He  says  li  it  is  an 
early  variety,  and  thinks  would  suit  the  northern  farm¬ 
ers  admirably.”  In  relation  to  this,  we  will  remark, 
that  it  evidently  (from  the  description,)  belongs  to  what 
is  called  the  southern  or  u  dent”  class,  and  would  not, 
probably,  be  early  enough  for  our  latitude.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  ^ood  variety  for  regions  to  which  it  ib 
adapted,  though  we  see  nothing  strikingly  different, 
(except  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  grains,)  from 
the  yellow  red-cob  corn  that  is  raised  in  the  southerly 
part  of  Ohio  and  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  M.  has  some  of 
the  seed  for  sale,  at  two  dollars  a  bushel. 


Composts— Cheap  Manure. 

Eds.  Cultivator — You  ask  about  my  compost  heap. 
I  live  in  a  large  manufacturing  town,  with  a  population 
of  12,000  or  more.  I  have  a  cart  with  a  tight  box, 
holding  36  square  feet.  I  send  this  cart  out  with  my 
oxen,  and  give  the  parties  driving  and  filling  it  75 
cents  for  a  full  load  of  night  soil ;  having  first  made  a 
basin  of  dry  marsh  mud,  of  which  I  have  abundance, 
into  which  this  night  soil  is  emptied.  We  have  several 
large  founderies,  that  use  much  charcoal ;  the  dust  they 
cannot  burn.  This  dust  they  give  to  me;  and  it  only 
costs  me  cartage  to  bring  it  to  my  night  soil.  Again, 
we  have  several  large  factories,  that  use  anthracite 
coal.  I  take  from  them  their  sifted  ashes;  this  costs 
me  nothing  but  carting. 

Again,  we  have  other  factories  that  use  half  coal, 
half  wood.  For  these  ashes,  I  give  one  cent  per  byishel. 
Now  I  mix  all  these  ingredients  into  a  home-manufac¬ 
tured  poudrette.  I  ought  to  have  said,  that  to  each 
load  of  night  soil  I  add  one  bushel  of  Plaster  of  Paris, 
which,  with  the  charcoal  dust  and  plaster,  will  render 
it  inodorous. 

Next,  I  buy  oyster  shells  at  3|  cents  per  bushel; 
burn  them  with  cedar  bush,  from  a  mountain  lot  I  own. 
One  bushel  of  shells  makes  two  of  lime;  but  I  cover 
the  heap  with  an  equal  quantity  of  marsh  mud,  which, 
in  fact,  is  a  species  of  turf.  And  here  I  have  a  large 
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source  of  cheap  manure,  at  one  cent  per  bushel.  As 
for  anthracite  coal  ashes,  I  am  satisfied  that  on  all  my 
lands  they  are  useful,  particularly  for  a  top-dressing 
for  fruit  trees;  and  on  clay  lands,  they  act  mechanic¬ 
ally  in  opening  the  soil,  so  that  air  can  get  down  to 
the  roots  of  plants. 

Our  soil  is  a  red  decomposed  sand-stone;  and  lime 
acts  most  beneficially  on  it.  I  prefer  small  doses,  say 
40  bushels  of  slaked  lime  per  acre,  repeated  every  two 
or  three  years,  with  a  bushel  of  Plaster  of  Paris  per 
acre  each  year.  I  have  found  the  waste  of  a  flax-mill, 
after  12  months’  decomposition,  very  valuable  manure. 
L.  L.  T.  New  Jersey ,  24i/i  January,  1849. 
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Diseases  of  Sheep# 

Scours  and  Stretches. — A  correspondent  (R.  G.,) 
of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  wishes  some  information  in 
reference  to  the  cure  of  these  diseases.  He  states  that 
a  neighbor  of  his  has  lost  75  out  of  150  of  his  last 
year’s  lambs.  It  is  said — ■“  the  disease  was,  perhaps, 
in  the  first  place,  induced  by  feeding  on  green  frosted 
oats  and  clover,  late  in  the  fall.  Their  food  and  loca¬ 
tion  have  been  frequently  changed.  The  remarks,  di¬ 
rections  and  remedies,  by  Mr.  Morrell,  have  been  ob¬ 
served  and  carefully  attended,  to,  but  without  any  good 
effect.  Once  every  day  he  selects  from  the  main  flock 
all  those  having  any  indications  of  the  disease;  and 
most  generally  his  patience  is  again  taxed  the  succeed¬ 
ing  day  in  like  manner.  They  sink  down  and  die 
within  a  few  days  after  the  attack.” 

As  to  the  stretches,  our  correspondent  states  that  it 
“  is  troublesome,  and  fatal,  amongst  those  flocks  closely 
yarded,  and  fed  exclusively  on  dry  feed.  However  va¬ 
luable  Mr.  Morrell’s  book  on  sheep  may  be,  (and  I  es¬ 
teem  it  valuable,)  yet,  in  regard  to  his  prescriptions  for 
the  above  diseases,  we  have  not  found  them  of  any 
value.  In  this  latter  complaint,  the  food  becomes  dry 
and  compact  in  that  part  of  the  internal  structure  called 
the  manyplus.  And  I  have  always  found  that  the 
quantity  of  medicine  necessary  to  act  as  an  opiate  on  this 
dry  mass,  will  kill  the  animal.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I 
will  take  it  kindly  to  be  set  right.  A  valuable  sugges¬ 
tion  which  I  have  seen,  perhaps  in  Mr.  Morrell’s  book, 
is  to  feed  pine  tops.  Those  who  are  located  where 
they  can  obtain  them,  by  feeding  once  or  twice  a  week, 
will  not,  as  I  now  believe,  be  troubled  with  this  com¬ 
plaint.  At  first,  the  sheep  will  reject  the  pine  tops, 
or,  at  least,  eat  sparingly;  but  by  keeping  them  before 
them,  they  will  soon  grow  fond  of  them.” 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  the  suggestions  of  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  this  subject.  The  feeding  of 
pine  and  hemlock  boughs,  we  have  formerly  practiced, 
and  think  it  to  be  useful.  Ed. 


Hoove  in  Cattle. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Cultivator  I  have  read  an 
elaborate  article  on  u  Hoove”  in  cattle.  The  first  time 
I  ever  saw  the  disease  was  four  years  since,  when  a 
valuable  short  horned  bull  was  affected.  I  first  ob¬ 
served  it  about  sundown  one  evening,  when  they  were 
about  stabling  the  other  cattle.  The  persons  then  in 
the  yard  could  not  account  for  or  explain  the  cause  of 
the  swelled  appearance  of  the  animal.  I  went  to  the 
house  and  resorted  to  the  books,  and  discovered  it  was 
the  u  Hoove.”  The  remedies  recommended  were  not 
ingredients  which  the  farmer  keeps  about  him.  About 
3  o’clock,  P.  M.,  next  day,  I  thought  to  look  at  my 
bull,  and  found  him  swelled  to  an  alarming  size.  I 
then  sought  my  manager,  an  Irishman ;  and  on  seeing 


the  animal,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  a  bottle  of  gin,  or 
“  apple-jack.”  I  brought  him  a  bottle  of  good  Holland. 
He  led  the  bull  out  by  the  chain,  affixed  to  a  ring  in 
his  nose,  tied  on  about  a  yard  of  rope,  took  him  to  a 
tree,  and  brought  his  head  up  nearly  vertically,  by 
throwing  the  rope  over  a  projecting  limb.  I  poured 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  down  his  throat,  and  in  two 
hours  he  was  entirely  relieved.  In  one  other  case  I 
administered  apple  spirits,  and  succeeded  in  curing  the 
animal.  I  believe  it  will  be  effectual  in  all  cases;  and 
is  a  remedy  almost  always  to  be  readily  procured.  A 
Plain  Farmer.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1849. 

We  have  given  spirits  with  good  results,  in  cases  of 
hoove;  but  in  the  incipient  stages,  we  have  found  al¬ 
kalies,  as  mentioned  in  the  article  referred  to,  a  better 
remedy-  Eds. 
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Feeding  Cows. — D.  M.  To  obtain  the  greatest 
quantity  of  butter  from  cows,  in  the  winter  season,  we 
should  prefer  feeding  them  on  early-cut  hay,  which  had 
been  well  cured.  In  addition  to  the  hav,  we  would 
give  some  meal.  The  kinds  you  mention,  corn,  oats, 
and  buckwheat,  are  good.  We  would  -mix  them  in 
equal  proportions,  and  feed  each  cow  from  three  to  six 
quarts  per  day,  in  two  parcels,  one  in  the  morning  and 
the  other  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Crispell’s  Farming. — “  A  Subscriber,”  Frede¬ 
rick,  Md.  In  further  answer  to  your  inquiry  noticed 
in  our  January  number,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Cris- 
pell  that  he  had  20  acres  in  corn  which  produced  1,400 
bushels;  7  acres  in  rye  (on  corn-ground,)  produced  49 
bushels;  15|  acres  rye  on  fallow  ground,  417  bushels; 
10£  acres  oats,  300  bushels;  acres  wheat,  30  bush.; 
|  acre  flax,  8  bu.  seed;  2  acres  potatoes,  290  bu. ;  32 
acres  meadow,  80  tons  hay;  18  acres  clover,  (pastured) 
kept  25  head  of  cattle  from  20th  May  to  1st  Septem¬ 
ber.  Mr.  C.  says — “  from  the  above,  compared  with 
my  account  of  sales,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  reserved  for 
seed,  keeping  stock,  and  for  family  use,  500  bushels 
corn,  167  bushels  rye,  100  bushels  oats,  8  bushels 
wheat,  30  tons  hay,  80  bush,  potatoes,  about  100  lbs. 
flax,  and  all  my  corn-stalks,  except  10  loads.  The 
number  of  cattle  wintered  was  29  ;  horses  and  colts  six ; 
hogs  ten.” 

Mocha  Hogs. — S.  B.  H.  Providence,  R.  I.  The 
variety  of  swine  to  which  the  name  of  “  Mocho  ”  (pro¬ 
perly  Mocha,)  has  been  given,  are  said  to  have  sprung 
from  a  boar  introduced  from  the  island  of  Mocha,  off 
the  coast  of  Chili.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  are 
any  full-bloods  in  the  country.  We  have  several  times 
seen  those  which  had  more  or  less  of  the  blood.  They 
are  not  large,  but  small-honed,  and  fatten  easily.  We 
do  not  know  that  they  possess  any  superiority  over 
crosses  of  the  Chinese,  or  various  other  breeds. 

Mustard. — D.  A.  W.  East  Dorset,  Yt.  A  deep 
rich  loam  is  best  for  this  crop.  The  method  practiced 
on  the  Muskingum  river,  Ohio,  is  to  sow  the  seed  (by 
drill  or  hand,)  in  rows,  two  feet  apart  one  way — the 
plants  to  be  thinned  to  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
crop  to  he  kept  clean  while  growing.  The  produce  per 
acre  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels,  though  as  much  as 
seventeen  or  eighteen  bushels  have  been  raised. 

Devon  Bull. — S.  M.  N.,  Marlborough,  Mass.  We 
do  not  know  where  you  could  exchange  your  bull.  If 
you  conclude  to  obtain  another,  we  would  refer  you  to 
George  Patterson,  of  Baltimore;  L.  Hurlbut,  of 
Winchester,  Ct. ;  R.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Ct. ;  and 
E.  Phinney,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Rye  Meal  for  Milch  Cows. — S.  Y.  S.  Chester, 
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N.  Y.  We  are  unable  to  point  to  any  analysis  show¬ 
ing  the  value  of  rye  compared  with  Indian  corn,  for  the 
production  of  milk.  But  we  have  found  rye  meal 
mixed  with  cut  hay,  an  excellent  article  for  feeding 
milch  cows. 

Improvement  of  Sandy  Plains. — C.  E.  N.,  South 
Berwick,  Me.  Clay,  ashes,  decomposed  or  rotten  ma¬ 
nure,  with  clover,  will  probably  prove  the  best  means 
of  improviug  this  soil.  Plaster  is  useful  in  situations 
where  it  will  act.  This  can  be  ascertained  by  trial. 

Corn  and  Cob-Crusher. — B.  F.  C.,  Rising  Sun, 
Ya.  Freeborn’s  mill  can  be  operated  by  two  horses, 
and  will  grind  corn  or  corn  and  cob  into  coarse  feed. 
Price,  $35. 

Black  Sea  Wheat. — R.  G.,  Willett,  N.  Y.  We 
think  this  kind  of  Wheat  maintains  its  superiority  for 
hardiness  and  productiveness.  It  is  considered  a  surer 
crop  than  most  kinds  of  spring  wheat:  It  is  for  sale 
at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  at  $2  per 
bushel. 

Sunflowers. — L.  B.,  Lexington  Heights,  N.  Y.  A 
deep  loam  is  best  for  sunflowers.  The  seed  may  be 
planted  in  hills,  after  the  ground  has  been  prepared,  as 
for  corn,  about  five  feet  apart.  When  the  plants  are 
up  a  few  inches,  they  should  be  thinned  to  three  in  a 
hill,  and  when  they  are  a  foot  high,  all  but  one  should 
be  pulled  up.  The  ground  should  be  kept  clean  with 
the  cultivator.  There  are  two  varieties,-  one  of  which 
bears  several  flowers  on  branches  of  the  same  stalk, 
and  the  other  a  single  large  flower  on  the  top  of  the  main 
stalk.  The  latter  is  best.  The  seed  is  good  for  poul¬ 
try,  and  for  sheep.  We  have  heard  of  40  to  50  bushels 
being  produced  on  an  acre. 


Somrstk  (Economy,  Ktcipes, 

Bread  Pudding. — I  noticed  in  the  January  number 
of  u  The  Cultivator,”  a  polite  invitation  to  Farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  to  furnish  for  publication  forms 
and  recipes  for  cooking.  My  wife  is  neither  a  farmer’s 
wife  nor  a  farmer’s  daughter,  but  she  has  some  taste  in 
culinary  affairs.  For  desert  this  noon,  we  had  a  u  bread 
pudding,”  which  I  thought  so  nice  as  to  inquire  into 
the  method  of  preparation.  She  sends,  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Take  bits  of  dry  bread — sufficient  quantity  to  absorb 
three  pints  of  milk,  and  form  a  smooth  thick  batter ; 
add  a  piece  of  butter  (melted)  the  size  of  a  lien’s  egg, 
two  beaten  eggs,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon. 
Bake  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Eat  with  sugar 
and  butter.  J.  B.  Springfield ,  Feb.  6,  1849. 


Eds.  Cultivator — My  wife  sends  a  few  recipes: 

A  Seasonable  Hint — Snow  Cream.— -Take  any 
quantity  of  cream,  varying  according  to  the  number 
designed  to  partake — say  a  pint,  more  or  less.  Add 
pure  snow,  i.  e.,  snow  free  from  ice  or  hail,  until  of  a 
proper  consistence;  stir  in  pulverized  white  (brown 
will  do)  sugar,  sufficient  to  sweeten  it.  Apply  a  few 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  vanilla  or  rose  water.  Eat 
before  melted.  This  is  superior  to  ice-cream,  and  ac¬ 
cessible  to  any  farmer,  and  a  very  innocent  luxury. 

To  Manufacture  Kisses. — Beat  whites  of  three 
or  four  eggs  to  stiff  froth ;  add  one-half  pound  pulve¬ 
rized  white  sugar,  and  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 
Of  this,  drop  a  teaspoonful  on  white  paper,  and  place 
on  buttered  tins,  and  dry  in  a  moderately  heated  stove. 
Cool  and  eat. 

Mock  Chicken  Pie. — Boil  common  potatoes — sea¬ 
son  highly  with  salt  and  pepper ;  some  prefer  a  little 
thyme  or  summer-savory.  Pour  milk  over  them,  and 
stir  till  of  a  moderate  paste;  fill  a  pie  dish  with  crust 
below  and  above  the  contents.  Some  strew  pieces  of 


pork  through  it.  Bake  in  an  oven,  and  serve  hot.  A 
single  crust,  filled  and  doubled,  is  called  tnrn-overs . 
L.  T.  Duffell.  Jacksonville ,  N.  Feb.  7,  1849. 


^Igriailturctl  Societies. 


Delaware  State  Ag.  Society.— A  convention 
has  lately  been  held,  and  a  society  organized  in  this 
state.  Peter  F.  Causey,  President;  JohnD.  Dilworth, 
H.  Ridgely,  T,  P.  Me  Colley,  Vice-Presidents;  Man- 
love  Hayes,  Jr.,  Rec.  Secretary;  A.  M,  Higgins,  W. 
Duhamei,  P.  N.  Rust,  Corresponding  Secretaries ;  Wm. 
Burton,  Treasurer. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.— Officers  for  1849. 
Moses  Eames,  President;  E.  S.  Massey,  Secretary;  O. 
N.  Brainard,  Treasurer.  At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
society,  premiums  were  awarded  on  the  oat  crop  as 
follows;  first  premium,  110  bushels  per  acre;  second, 
90  bushels  per  acre. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. — C.  Gridley,  President; 
John  B.  Dill,  Secretary;  C.  Parsons,  Treasurer;  with 
one  Vice-President  for  each  town  in  the  county.  The 
Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. — Erastus  Hurd.  Presi¬ 
dent;  A.  H.  Moss,  Lockport,  Secretary.  This  society 
proposes  to  procure  a  lot  on  which  to  erect  buildings 
and  other  necessary  fixtures,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  exhibitions  of  the  society. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.— Henry  Rhoades,  President ; 
Plyment  Mattoon,  Rob’t  Waterman,  Vice-Presidents; 
L.  T.  Marshall,  of  Vernon,  Secretary;  A.  G.  Gridley, 
Treasurer.  Premiums  were  awarded  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  soeiety  for  the  following  crops;  48 
bushels  winter  wheat,  30  do  springwheat,  83  bushels 
oats,  54  bushels  barley,  114  bushels  Indian  corn,  (four 
other  crops  of  corn  from  89  to  98  bushels,)  54  bushels 
buckwheat,  1324  bushels  carrots,  each  grown  on  1  acre. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y.—  Peter  Walrod,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Charles  Taylor,  Alfred  Chamberlain,  Moses 
Kinney,  Chauncy  Morgan,  Vice-Presidents;  Geo.  J.  J. 
Barber,  Secretary;  Amos  Hobart,  Cor.  Secretary;  Ira 
Bowen,  Treasurer.  This  society  paid  premiums  for 
the  following  crops;  87  bushels  Indian  corn,  82^  bush, 
oats,  720  bush,  ruta-baga,  each  raised  on  one  acre; 
also  for  136^  bushels  carrots,  raised  on  an  an  eigth  of  an 
acre,  being  1092  bushels  per  acre,  also  a  second  pre¬ 
mium  for  carrots,  for  a  crop  at  the  rate  of  900  bushels. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. — E.  N.  Pratt,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Wm.  Bus-well,  George  Vail,  Abram  Van  Tuyl, 
Alex.  Walsh,  Isaac  Tallmadge,  Daniel  Fish,  Joseph 
Has  well,  Joshua  S.  Lewis,  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Z.  P.  Bur¬ 
dick,  George  T.  Dennison,  George  W.  Glass,  James 
Turner,  John  Mesick,  James  T.  Davis,  Richard  J. 
Knowlson,  Dennis  Belding,  Vice-Presidents;  John  J. 
Viele,  Recording  Secretary;  John  Fitch,  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary;  Frs.  N.  Mann,  Treasurer. 

Norfolk  County,  Mass. — An  agricultural  society 
has  recently  been  organized  in  this  county.  The  offi¬ 
cers  are — Marshal  P.  Wilder,  President;  Chas.  Fran¬ 
cis  Adams,  Samuel  D.  Bradford,  Ebenezer  Burgess, 
Benjamin  V.  French,  Cheever  Newhall,  Josiah  L. 
Richardson,  Vice-Presidents;  Edward  L.  Keyes,  o. 
Dedham,  Recording  Secretary;  Edgar  K.  Whittaker, 
of  Needham,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Enos  Ford, 
Treasurer.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  collect  funds 
for  the  society.  The  following  donations  were  ob¬ 
tained,  viz:  From  Chas.  F.  Adams,  $300;  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  $100;  B.  V.  French,  $100;  Aaron  D. 
Williams,  $100,  and  $270  from  subscription  members, 
at  $5  each.  Different  towns  were  pledged  to  raise  the 
following  sums:  Roxbury,  $500;  Dorchester,  $400, 
Needham,  $100;  Quincy,  $100;  Dedham,  $300;  Do 
ver;  $50 ;  Wrentham,  $200 ;  Milton,  $100. 
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Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  E.  C.  Frost,  W.  C.  W.,  Wm.  Freeland,  F.  Hoi- 
brook,  J.  S.  Pettibone,  John  Tufts,  Rob’t.  M.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Wm.  Little,  P.  S.,  Yeoman,  Agricola,  Practical 
Farmer.  D.  G.  Williams,  J.  L.  Childs,  A  Book  Far¬ 
mer,  Timothy  Beaman,  Prof.  E.  Emmons,  A.  G. 
Moody,  Wm.  Bailey,  Subscriber,  Prof.  Robert  Peter, 
J.  McKinstry,  PI.  C,  W.,  Dennis  Johnson,  Dean,  James 
Eaton,  R.  G.,  Isaac  Hildreth,  F.  Holbrook,  A.  Wan- 
zer,  A  Farmer’s  Daughter,  Chas.  Betts,  S.  H.  Reed, 
Chas.  E.  Norton,  S.  T.  Duffell,  N.  P.  A.,  B.  A.  Hall, 
J.  B.  Dill,  Pennepack,  W.  C.  B.,  J.  J.  Craig,  W.  A. 
Tryon,  P.  S.  Bunting,  S.  Gillespie,  A.  C.  Richards, 
W.  R.  W.,  G.  A.  Hanchett,  P.  Wing,  O.  P.  H. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received,  since 
our  last,  as  follows: — Geographical  Memoir  upon  upper 
California,  with  a  map  of  Oregon  and  California,  by 
J.  C.  Fremont,  from  Hon.  J.  W.  Bradbury,  U.  S. 
Senate. — Report  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Convention 
for  1848.  Elements  of  Agriculture,  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  translated  from  the  French,  by  F.  G.  Skinner, 
and  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South,  by  H.  S.  Randall, 
from  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. — Judge  Beatty’s  Essays  on 
the  Agriculture  of  Kentucky,  from  Lewis  Sanders, 
Esq. — Proceedings  of  the  Penn.  Hart.  Society,  and  list 
of  premiums  for  1849,  from  Thomas  Hancock,  Esq. — 
Catalogue  of  Western  Reserve  College  for  1848-9. — 
Transactions  Essex  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society  for  1848, 
from  J.  W.  Proctor,  Esq. — Report  of  the  Boston 
Water  Commissioners,  on  the  material  best  adapted  for 
water  pipes,  from  Prof.  Horsford. — The  Safety  Mask, 
or  Prophylactic  Protector  from  diseases  produced  by 
contagion,  infection,  or  malaria,  by  John  Lewis,  of 
Kentucky,  the  inventor,  from  the  author. — Catalogue 
of  the  Mount  Airy  Ag.  Institute,  from  the  Principal, 
John  Wilkinson,  Esq.- — Flower  seeds,  from  T.  Reid, 
Little  Fort,  Ill. 

We  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  our 
numerous  correspondents,  for  the  liberal  contributions 
with  which  we  have  been  favored  the  present  winter. 
Some  of  them,  of  course,  must  be  delayed;  but  we  beg 
our  friends,  whose  favors  are  laid  over  for  a  month  or 
two,  not  to  consider  that  it  is  done  because  we  consider 
their  favors  less  valuable  than  those  published.  We 
endeavor  to  make  a  fair  selection  for  each  month,  so 
that  one  number  shall  about  equal  the  others.  Among 
the  papers  filed  for  our  next  No.,  are  those  of  Prof. 
Peter  and  Dr.  Martin,  of  Kentucky — Mr.  J.  S.  Pet¬ 
tibone,  Mr.  J.  M’KiNstry,  H.  C.  W.,  Pennepack, 
and  many  shorter  ones,  for  u  The  Farmer’s  Note  Book,” 
and  other  departments  of  the  paper. 

Premiums. — Ih  our  next,  we  shall  publish  a  list  of 
the  persons,  to  whom  our  premiums  for  subscribers,  re¬ 
ceived  previous  to  the  20th  of  March,  are  awarded. 

Nursery  Catalogues. — It  would  give  us  pleasure 
to  comply  with  the  requests  of  our  friends  for  these 
Catalogues,  were  it  in  our  power;  but  we  have  not  had 
a  copy  from  any  nursery  for  a  long  time. 

Hereford  Beef. — We  lately  saw  five  head  of  fine 
Hereford  cattle,  owned  and  fattened  by  Mr.  Edward 
Wells,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  There  were  four  steers, 
coming  four  years  old,  and  one  cow.  They  were  all 
from  the  former  herd  of  Messrs.  Corning  and  Sotham. 
The  steers  were  reared  in  the  ordinary  way,  on  hay 
and  gras>s,  $nd  have  only  been  stall-fed  about  three 
months.  They  are  lafge  and  well-shaped,  and  have 
fattened  remarkably  well  for  the  time  they  have  been 
feeding.  The  eow  has  been  an  excellent  breeder,  but 
has  become  scan c what  in  years,  and  having  failed  to 
have  a  oalf  last  season,  it  was  thought  best  to  fatten 


her.  The  fine  condition  of  these  animals  supported  the 
high  character  which  the  Herefords  maintain  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for' beef.  Mr.  Wells  has  several  choice  breed¬ 
ing  animals  of  this  breed. 

“  North  American  Pomological  Convention.” 
— A  circular  has  been  issued  by  “  the  Committee  of 
the  North  American  Pomological  Convention,”  which 
has  been  supposed,  by  many  persons  who  have  received 
it,  to  have  emanated  from  the  New- York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  as  we  learn  from  several  letters  from 
gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  we  see  by 
the  Cleveland  Plerald,  that  Professor  Kirtland,  in 
declining  the  appointment  conferred  upon  him  by  that 
circular,  alludes  to  the  appointment  as  having  been 
made  by  “  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society.”  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  say  that  the 
New-York  State  Ag.  Society  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  circular  in  question,  nor  with  the  appointment  of 
the  committees  named  therein;  nor  do  we  suppose  it 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  State  Ag.  Society  to  extend 
its  operations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 

Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse. — By  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  H.  L.  Emery,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
has  re-established  himself  at  the  spacious  new  building 
lately  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Townsend  House,  369 
Broadway.  He  has  here  collected  a  large  assortment 
of  implements,  all  of  which  are  entirely  new,  and  of 
the  most  approved  construction.  He  is  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  every  article  in  his  line  of  trade,  at  the 
shortest  notice.  Farmers  visiting  the  city,  will  find 
the  establishment  worthy  their  attention. 

Chemical  Manure. — Attention  is  invited  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  “  George  Bommer  Manure  Com¬ 
pany,”  in  this  paper,  who  contemplate,  it  will  be  seen, 
furnishing  farmers  and  gardeners  with  a  superior  article 
of  concentrated  manure.  It  is  a  subject  with  which 
Mr.  B.  has  been  long  familiar,  and  if  he  shall  succeed 
in  furnishing  an  article  of  good  and  uniform  qualit}r, 
there  must  be  a  large  demand  for  it. 

Sale  of  Ayrshire  Cattle. — We  invite  attention 
to  Mr.  Bement’s  advertisement  in  this  number,  of  his 
Ayrshire  stock.  Several  of  the  animals  offered  have 
taken  premiums  at  the  shows  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag. 
Society.  The  Ayrsllires  are  a  good  breed  for  the  dai¬ 
ry,  and  better  adapted  to  light  soils  than  the  Short¬ 
horns. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School.- — This  school,  which 
is  attached  to  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
continues  in  successful  operation.  The  second  term  for 
the  year  1848-’49,  commences  on  the  first  of  March, 
and  will  end  on  the  14th  of  July.  Prof.  Horsford 
will  lecture  upon  Theoretical  and  Experimental  Che¬ 
mistry  twice  a  week,  from  the  second  of  April  to  the 
close  of  the  term.  Excursions  will  be  made  in  term 
time  to  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  where  the  practical  application  of  chemistry  to 
the  arts  may  be  observed.  Prof.  Horsford  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  special  students  to  the  course  of  ex¬ 
perimental  instruction  in  Chemistry,  who  will  give 
their  attendance  in  the  laboratory  from  9  o’clock  A.  M. 
to  5  o’clock  P.  M.  The  course  will  be  modified  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  designing  to  pursue  practical 
analysis,  manufacturing,  metallurgy,  medicine,  engi¬ 
neering,  agriculture,  or  instruction,  and  proportioned 
in  duration  to  the  objects  and  previous  acquisitions  of 
the  student. 

Prof.  Agassiz  will  lecture  on  Zoology;  Prof.  Wy¬ 
man  on  Com-  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Prof.  Gray 
on  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology;  Prof.  Webster 
on  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  For  particulars  inquire 
of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Death  of  a  Friend  of  Agriculture. — The 
Maine  papers  mention  the  demise  of  Payne  Wingate, 
Esq.,  of  Hallowell,  Me.  Ho  was  a  close  student  of 
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nature,  in  all  the  forms  to  which  she  was  accessible  to 
his  observation,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  extensive 
fund  of  knowledge  he  had  collected,  under  comparative¬ 
ly  limited  opportunities.  He  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  in  which 
he  rendered  the  community  important  benefits,— though 
laboring  for  years  under  infirm  health.  A  letter  lately 
received  from  James  L.  Child,  Esq.,  of  Augusta,  thus 
notices  his  death:  “  Our  old  friend  Payne  Wingate,  is 
in  his  grave — quite  a  loss,  I  assure  you,  to  several  of 
us,  who  often  visited  him,  to  talk  over  matters  and 
things  in  general,  touching  the  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  &c.” 

CfCfp  We  hear  with  much  regret,  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Noble,  of  Massilon,  Ohio.  Mr.  N.  was 
one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  farmers -with  whom 
we  have  ever  been  acquainted.  He  was  an  English¬ 
man,  but  had  resided  on  the  farm  where  he  died  for 
several  years,  and  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
section  by  the  excellent  examples  he  gave  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  husbandry.  His  name  will  be 
recollected  as  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the  Cul¬ 
tivator. 

About  a  page  of  “  Monthly  Notices,”  are  ne- 
oessarily  deferred  till  next  month. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

New-York,  February  15,  1849. 

FLOUR — Genesee,  per  bbl.,  $5.87£a$6 — Fancy  brands,  $6.25a 
$0.75. 

GRAIN — Wheat,  per  bush-.,  $1.15a$1.30 — Corn,  Northern,  64a 
65c. — Southern,  55a60c. — Rye,  66c. — Oats,  34a36c. 

RUTTER — best,  per  lb.,  20a22c. — western  dairy,  15al8c. 
CHEESE-^per  lb.,  6fa7c. 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $llall.25— Prime,  $7.50a$8. 

PORK — Mess,  per  bbl.,  $lla$11.25 — Prime,  $10.25. 

LARD— per  lb.,  6fa6§c. 

HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb.,  7c. 

HEMP — American  dew-rotted',  per  ton,  $155-il60  $ 

TOBACCO— per  lb.,  Kentucky,  2£a7. 

COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  6fa7£ — New  Orleans 
and  Alabama,  7taSfc. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices)  Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb.,  35a 
40. 

American  full  blood  Merino, . . . .  SlaSSc 

“  half  blood  do., .  26a29c 

11  one-fourth  blood  and  common, .  24a26c  1 

Remarks. — Flour  is  firm,  with  a  steady  demand  at  the  prices 
given.  Beef,  pork,  and  lard  are  rather  dull,  and  prices  have  low¬ 
ered  within  a  few  days. 

Fruit  Scions. 

rpHE  subscriber  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  scions  for  this  season’s 
grafting  of  the  celebrated  fruits  of  Western  New  York. 

“  Northern  Spy,”  ) 

“  Norton’s  Melon,”  I 
“  Early  Joe,”  )■  Apples. 

“  Jonathan,”  ,  ! 

“  Swaar,”  J 

All  orders,  post  paid,  shall  have  immediate  despatch.  Price  per 
hundred  $1.  Can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express. 

JAMES  H.  WATTS. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1849, — It.* 


Isabella  Grapes, 

OF  proper  age  for  forming  vineyards,  propagated  from  and  con¬ 
taining  all  the  good  qualities  which..* he  most  improved  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  over  12  years,  has  conferred  on  the  vineyards  at  Croton 
Point,  are  offered  to  the  public.  Those  who  may  purchase,  will  re¬ 
ceive  such  instructioH  as  will  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  Grape 
with  entire  success,  (provided  their  location  is  not  too  far  north.) 
All  communications,  post  paid,  addressed  to  R.  T.  UNDERHILL, 
M.  D.,  310  Broadway,  New  York,  will  recieve  attention.  He  feels 
quite  confident  that^he  has  so  far  meliorated  the  character  and  hab- 1 
its  of  the  Grape  Vines  in  his  vineyards  and  nurseries,  by  improved 
cultivation,  pruning,  &c  ,  that  they  will  generally  ripen  well  and 
produce  good  fruit  when  planted  ia  most  of  the  northern,  and  all  the 
western,  middle  and  southern  states.  r 

March  1.— It.*  I 


Mt.  Hbpe  Garden  and  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  solicit  the  attention  of 
amateurs,  Horticulturists,  Nurserymen,  and  dealers  in  Trees, 
to  their  present  large  stock  of  well  grown,  thrifty  and  healthy 
fruit  trees — comprising  the  very  best  varieties  of 

PEARS,  APPLES.  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  PLUMS, 

And  all  other  fruits.  Their  stock  of 

Dwarf  Pears ,  Apples  and  Cherries, 

For  Garden  Culture,  is  the  largest  in  the  Union.  The  Stock  of 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
Is  also  very  large,  and  can  be  furnished  at  low  prices. 

Our  stock  of  NORTHERN  SPY  Apple  trees  is  the  best  in  this 
country,  and  we  now  offer  them  at  reduced  prices.  Trees  5  to  8 
feet  high,  $25  per  100;  2  to  4  feet,  $12  per  100,  and  less  per  1,000. 

ROSES,  including  the  very  best  varieties.  Our  stock  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  is  particula.rly  large.  Red  Moss,  fine  plants  on  their  own 
roots,  $18  per  100.  Of  PHLOXES  we  have  a  splendid  collection, 
including  all  the  newest  and  best  kinds. 

HEDGE  PLANTS,  such  as  Privet,  Buckthorns,  Osage  Orange, 
Norway  Spruce,  Hemlock,  American  Arborvitse,  Red  Cedar,  Ac. 

STOCKS  FOR  NURSERYMEN. 

70,000  Pear  Stocks,  one  and  two  years  old. 

80,000  Quince  do.,  fit  for  budding  next  summer. 

20,000  Paradise  do.  do  do 

15,000  Prunus  Mahaleb,  do  do 

100,000  Plum  do  do 

1,000  English  Gooseberries. 

One  of  the  proprietors  is  now  on  his  return  from  Europe,  with 
an  immense  stock  of  trees,  plants,  &c.  We  will  enumerate  only 
a  few  of  them,  viz  : 

30,000  Norway  Spruce,  1  to  2  ft.;  12,000  Scotch  Firs,  1  to  2  ft.; 
10,000  European  Larch,  1  to  2  ft.;  3,000  Austrian  Pines,  1  to  2  ft.; 
2,000  Pineaster  Pine,  1  ft.;  3,000  European  Silver  Firs,  12  to  15 
in.;  1,000  Siberian  arborvitse  ;  1,000  Tree  Box,  5  different  varie¬ 
ties  ;  together  with  a  great  %rariety  of  Rhododendrons,  Auracarias, 
Deodar  Cedars,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Belgian  Azalias,  Spiroea  pru- 
nifolia,  flare  pleno,  Berberries,  Tree  Pceonias,  &c.,  &c. 

Priced  lists  of  the  above,  together  with  a  great  A'ariety  of  new 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  to  all  post  paid 
applications. 

All  orders  promptly -attended  to  in  the  best  manner.  Catalogues 
forwarded  to  all  post  paid  applicants. 

March  1,  1849.— It.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 


Country  Seat  and  Fruit  Farm  for  Sale. 
rPHE  subscriber,  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  the  cares  of 
-*•  business,  offers  for  sale  the  ”  Belmont  Farm,”  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Passaic,  opppsite  Belleville,  New-Jersey,  eight  miles  from 
New-York,  and  three  and  a  half  from  Newark.  The  farm  con¬ 
tains  72  acres — 9  in  woodland  and  the  remainder  under  cultivation, 
with  a  front  of  1,200  feet  on  the  river — and  springs  of  good  water 
crop  out  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  forming  a  small  stream,  which 
runs  through  it  at  ail  seasons.  It  has  upon  it  a  comfortable  stone 
house,  new  milk  house,  new  bath  house,  a  good  barn,  corn  house, 
Ac.;  a  number  of  young  thorn  and  evergreen  hedges;  a  new 
wharf,  where  vessels  can  discharge  cargo  (manures,  &c..)  at  all 
stages  of  tide  ;  and  a  fine  fishery,  where  from  2,000  to  3,009  shad 
are  caught  annually.  The  grounds  afford  several  superior  building 
sites,  combining  beauty,  extent  and  variety  of  prospect,  with  ease 
of  access,  contiguity  to  shade  and  woodland,  and  a  finely  diversi¬ 
fied  local  landscape,  should  the  purchaser  be  desirous  of  building  a 
coltage  or  villa  to  suit  his  @wn  taste. 

Fruit. — Besides  some  hundreds  of  apple,  pear,  quince,  cherry, 'and 
peach  trees,  in  full  bearing,  there  are  about  four  thousand  young 
fruit  trees  propagated  by  the  proprietor,  from  the  choicest  varieties, 
obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  (chiefly  from  the  High¬ 
land  nurseries  of  Messrs.  A.  J.  Downing  &  Co.)  2,000  of  them 
have  been  set  out  with  great  eare  in  “  borders  ”  well  prepared  ; 
among  which  are — 1,250  peach  trees,  (1,000  of  them  come  into  full 
bearing  this  year.)  Kinds  : — George  IV.,  Snow,  Early  Tillotson, 
Druid  Hill,  Early  York,  Crawford’s  Late,  Late  Red  Rareripe,  Late 
Heath  Cling,  Large  White  Cling,  Malta,  Brevoort’s  Morris,  Ac. 
500  apple  trees— Newtown  pippin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Esopus 
Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  Yellow  Belle  Fleur,  Strawberry,  Lady,  Fall 
Pippin,  Bush,  Gloria  Mundi,  Alexander,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Graven- 
stein,  Swaar,  Northern  Spy,  Ac. — (50  varieties.)  900  pear  trees, 
mostly  Columbia,  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Passe  Colmar,  Winter 
Nellis,  Glout  Morceau,  Bartlett,  Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Early  Blood- 
good,  Ac. — (100  rare  varieties,  one  tree  of  a  kind.)  1,000  Dwarf 
Pear  Trees  on  Quince  "stocks — mostly  Duchesse  d’Angouleme, 
Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Dix,  Bartlett,  Urbaniste,  Bonne  Louise  de 
Jersey,  Beurre  Bose,  Van  Mons’  Leon  Le  Clerc,  Columbia,  Bezi 
de  la  Motte,  Flemish  Beauty,  Knights  Monarch,  &c.— (part  in 
bearing.)  100  Isabella  Grape  Vines.  200  Cherry,  Plum,  and 
Quince  trees,  and  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  large  and  small 
fruits,  ornamental  trees,  Ac.  Also,  4,000  pear  stocks  ;  1,000  moun¬ 
tain  ash  stocks  for  pears. 

As  a  fruit  farm  this  place  offers  great  advantages  to  any  one 
wishing  to  cultivate  fruit  for  the  New-York  market.  In  beauty 
and  variety  of  scenery,  in  healthMness  of  climate;  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  morality  of  its  population,  in  short,  in  All  those  con¬ 
siderations  which  combine  to  render  the  region  attractive  and 
desirable  as  a  family  residence,  it  is  believed  that  the  vicinity  of 
Belleville  possesses  advantages  not  surpassed  by  any  other  place  hi 
the  neighborhood  of  New-York.  One  half  the  purchase  money  cum 
remain  on  mortgage,  if  desired.  For  further  particulars  apply  op 
the  premises,  or  by  mail  to  L.  S.  HASKELL,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  Of 
to  HASKELL  &  MERRICK,  10  GoW-st.,  New- York. 

March  1— It.  * 
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To  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and.  Horticulturists 
generally. 

rp  HE  subscriber,  for  many  years  agent  of  the  Highland  Nurse- 
-I-  ries  of  Newburgh,  having  withdrawn  from  other  engage¬ 
ments,  has  now  devoted  himself  to  the  Commission  Business,  and 
intends  giving  special  attention  to  the  Nurserymen,  Gardeners 
and  Horticulturists  of  the  country  generally. 

His  arrangements  for  a  regular  correspondence  with  agents  in 
Europe  will  be  immediately  completed,  and  prompt  attention  al¬ 
ways  given  to  the  receiving  goods  from,  and  the  forwarding  goods 
to  Europe. 

He  will  also  receive  for  sale,  consignments  of  seeds  or  other 
goods,  they  may  have  to  dispose  of,  and  attend  to  the  transaction 
of  any  business  here  or  in  Europe,  with  which  they  may  entrust 
him.  There  being  no  such  agency  in  the  city,  he  hopes,  by  a 
strict  attention  to  their  interests,  to  render  his  services  valuable, 
and  respectfully  solicits  their  patronage. 

References — A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  and  A.  Saul  &  Co.,  Newburgh; 
II.  Reid,  Murray  Hill,  N.  Y..  and  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

GEO.  G.  SHEPPARD, 

143  Maiden  Lane,  New-York. 

N.  B.  Orders  for  Russia  Mats,  for  Budding  or  Packing,  immedi¬ 
ately  supplied. New-York,  March  1,  1649.^-2t. 

Fruit  Trees. 

THE  subscriber  would  announce  to  the  public  that  he  has  for 
sale  at  his  nunsery,  a  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  em¬ 
bracing  nearly  all  of  lire  choicest  kinds,  all  of  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  or  from  bearing  trees  of 
well  known  varieties,  and  propagated  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
most  careful  manner  ;  and  a  large  quantity  have  been  proved  on 
his  own  grounds.  His  stock  of  apples  especially,  is  unusually 
large  and  fine,  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  nurserymen  and  venders  of  trees.  Persons  at  a  great 
distance,  wanting  small  trees,  will  be  supplied  at  a  corresponding 
price. 

Scions  for  grafting  or  budding,  of  all  the  most  rare  and  scarce 
varieties,  at  $1  per  *200,  with  a  discount  where  50  or  100  varieties 
are  ordered.  And  large  quantities  of  the  more  plentiful  kinds,  at 
reduced  prices,  in  proportion  to  quantity. 

Red  Antwerp  Raspberries  by  the  1,000,  cheap. 

Catalogues  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applicants. 

Canterbury,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,^-2t. C.  HAMILTON. 


Advertisement. 

READING  ROAD  NURSERY,  near  Cincinnati.  For  Sale  the 
entire  stock  of  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Evergreens,  Hardy  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.,  together  with  all  the  tools,  implements,  Build¬ 
ings,  Lease,  Sec.,  offering  one  of  the  best  openings  in  the  West, 
to  any  person  desirous  of  engaging  in  the  above  business,  being 
now  in  successful  operation,  with  every  facility  for  carrying  on 
an  extensive  business. 

The  land  contains  nearly  10  acres  of  ground,  handsomely  situa¬ 
ted,  fronting  on  the  Springfield  and  Cincinnati  turnpike,  miles 
from  Cincinnati. 

If  not  previously  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  the  whole  will 
be  offered  at  Public  auction,  the  stock  of  Hardy  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  &c.,  on  the  2nd  of  April;  the 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Buildings,  Tools,  Implements,  Lease,  Sec., 
Sec.,  on  the  first  of  May. 

Further  description  is  deemed  unnecessary,  it  being  presumed 
that  persons  wishing  to  purchase  will  call  and  examine  for  them¬ 
selves.  Letters  of  inquiry,  to  receive  attention,  must  be  post  paid. 
Address,  W.  HEAVER,  Reading  Road  Nursery,  Cincinnati,  O. 
March  1,  1849— 2t. 


T1EE§ !  TIDIES  ! 
COMMERCIAL  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY 
Of  Farsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  near  N.  Y. 

THE  Proprietors  of  this  Establishment,  invite  public  attention 
to  their  large  assortment  of  every  desirable  variety  of 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREE  OR  SHRUB. 

Their  importations  of  everything  new  in  Europe  are  annually 
continued,  and  they  offer  a  very  large  variety  of 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 
imported  expressly  for  arboretums  and  pleasure  grounds.  Their 
collection  of  Roses  is  annually  enriched  by  novelties  from  abroad, 
many  of  which  may  be  found  described  in  their  new  work  on  the 
Rose,  recently  published. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Receive  their  particular  attention,  and  are  propagated  under  their 
personal  supervision;  this  care,  with  their  possession  of  extensive 
specimen  grounds,  in  which  is  tested  every  variety  of  fruit  they 
cultivate,  enables  them  confidently  lo  guarantee  the  genuineness 
of  the  varieties. 

Their  care  in  pruning  and  cultivation  enables  them  also  to  send 
out  thrifty  and  well  formed  trees.  From  their  large  scale  of  prop¬ 
agation,  they  can  offer  to  dealers  very  liberal  discounts,  where 
hundreds  or  thousands  are  taken.  Orders  or  inquiries  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  proprietors,  at  Flushing,  near  New-York,  where 
Catalogues  will  also  be  furnished. 

They  have  formed  a  branch  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  and  by 
the  entire  success  of  their  trees  transplanted  thither,  have  thor¬ 
oughly  proved  the  superior  adaptation  of  Long  Island  trees  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  any  part  of  New  England. 

At  the  season  of  transplanting,  a  salesman  will  be  at  this  branch 
to  furnish  those  who  may  prefer  obtaining  their  supply  thence. 
March  1. — 2t. 


Thorp,  Smith  &  Ilanchett, 

(Late  Thorp  §  Smith,) 

Proprietors  of  the  Syracuse  Nurseries, 

XT  AYE  now  ready  for  sale  a  very  extensive  stock  of  the  most  va- 
luable  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  embracing  most  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties,  (including  those  most  highly  approved  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  late  Pomologieal  conventions  a.t  New-York  and 
Buffalo,)  which,  in  vigor ,  thriftiness  and  symmetry  of  growth  are 
not  excelled  by  the  productions  of  any  other  nursery  in  the  State. 
Having  more  than  forty  acres  nowcbie'fiy  devoted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Fruit  Trees,  they  are  prepared  to  sell  at  Wholesale 
as  largely ,  at  prices  as  low,  and  on  terms  as  reasonable,  as  an y  other 
nursery  establishment  here  or  elsewhere.  The  superior  quality 
of  their  trees  must  coniine  to  recommend  them  to  amateurs,  who 
desire  to  unite  ornament  with  utility  ;  and  lo  orchardists,  whose 
chief  aim  is  to  obtain  such  only  as  are  healthy  and  vigorous. 

They  have  also,  a  large  assortment  of  finely  formed  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  and  several  thousand  Seedling  Horse  Chestnuts ,  at 
very  moderate  prices. 

Orders  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  trees  packed  safely 
for  transportation  to  any  distance. 

EC?3  Catalogues  furnished  gratis,  to  all  post-paid  applications. 
They  may  also  be  obtained,  and  orders  left  at  the  store  of  M.  W. 
Hanchett,  between  the  Railroad  and  Syracuse  House. 

Syracuse, ^M arch  1,  1849  — 3t. 


Win.  Reid  offers  for  sale  this  Spring-, 

At  his  Nurseries,  Murray  Hill,  37th  Street,  and  4th 
Avenue,  New-York,  and  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

A  General  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornametal  Trees,  Shrubs, 
&c.  Also,  a  good  slock  of  Roses,  Isabella  and  Catawba  vines, 
several  thousand  yards  Of  Box,  two  years  grown,  bushy,  and  in 
fine  order  for  laying  edgings.  The  stock  of  Fruit  also  at  the  Eli¬ 
zabethtown  Nursery,  is  very  extensive,  and  probably  contains  as 
large  a  stock  of  Pears,  Apples,  &c,,  as  can  be  found  at  any  other 
Nursery  establishment  in  the  United  Slates.  All  the  fruit  trees, 
&c.,  are  grown  and  strictly  attended  to  by  the  proprietor  in.  per¬ 
son,  which  prevents  in  a  great  measure,  any  mistake  or  doubt  that 
always  attends  imported  trees  ;  and  all  of  llie  fruit  trees,  intended 
for  orchard  planting  ;  are  always  invariably  worked  on  good  seed¬ 
ling  stocks.  Also,  most  of  the  new  varieties  of  fruits,  can  always 
be  had  as  soon  as  introduced,  at  the  usual  catalogue  price,  but  of 
a  less  size  when  of  late  introduction. 

The  following  varieties  of  fruit  liave  been  worked  extensively, 
and  can  be  supplied  in  quantities  for  orchard  planting  or  to  the 
trade.  Pears  are  generally  two  to  three  years  old,  and  the  apples 
three  years,  and  of  a  good  fair  size. 

Price  of  Pears  per  hundred  $35,  and  of  apples  $20. 

PEARS — Bartlett,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  White  Doyenne,  Easter  Beurre,  Van  Moils’ 
Leon  Le  Clerc,  Belle  Lucrative,  Dearborn’s  seedling,  Heathcot, 
Madeleine,  Columbian  Virgalieus,  Sec.  Also,  about  50  varieties 
worked  on  Quince  slocks,  of  a  fine  thrifty  growth,  suitable  for 
dwarf  trees. 

APPLES — Baldwin,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Fall  Pippin,  Roxbury  Russett,  Swaar,  Yellow  Harvest,  Gra- 
venstein,  Yellow  Bellflower,  &c. 

The  following  Ornamental  Trees  can  also  be  furnished  by  the 
Hundred,  at  very  moderate  prices,  of  suitable  sizes  for  ornament¬ 
al  grounds,  cemeteries,  Sec. 

Weeping  Willows,  Deciduous  Cypress,  Norway  Maple.  English 
plain  Silver  Maple,  Mountain  Ash,  European  Larch,  Sugar  Ma¬ 
ple,  Catalpa,  Ailantlius,  Linden,  European  Ash,  NorwaySpruce, 
Balm  of  Gilead,  Fir,  Arbor  Vitcc,  &c. 

MAGNOLIAS,  viz. — M-  macrophylla,  triptela,  glauca,  acumi¬ 
nata,  ariculata,  conspicua,  soulangeana,  purpurea,  &c.  Most  of 
these  can  be  furnished  by  the- dozen  or  hundred. 

The  following  Shrubs,  Vines.  &c.,  can  also  be  furnished  by  the 
dozen  or  hundred  : 

Honeysuckles  of  sorts,  Chinese  and  American  Glycines,  Eig- 
nonia  grandiflora,  and  radicans,  Clematises.  Ivys,  Snowballs,  Li- 
lace,  Syringa,  Laburnum,  Pyrus  japonica,  Venetian  Sumac,  Spi- 
rea,  Deutzias,  &c. 

Hawthorn,  Honey  Locust,  Privet,  Buckthorn,  Osage  Orange, 
Arbor  Vitae,  Sec.,  for  hedging. 

Orders  by  mail,  directed  to  WM.  REID,  Murray  Hill  Nursery, 
New  York,  or  left  at  the  Nursery,  where  all /orders  are  executed, 
will  be  punctually  attended  to,  and  put  in  shipping  order  to  send 
any  distance. 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Murray  Hill,  March  1, 1S49. — It. 

A  Virginia  Farm 

17  OR  SALE,  within  sixteen  miles  of  Richmond,  Va.,  containing 
x  253  acres  of  superior  land,  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  The  James  River  and  Kanawha 
canal  runs  through  the  premises.  I  he  situation  is  truly  splendid, 
viewing  the  surrounding  country  many  miles.  There  is  a  very  fine 
orchard  of  apple,  pear  cherry  and  peach  trees— many  fine  springs  of 
superior  water.  The  house  has  just  been  put  in  good  repair.  The 
outhouses  are  nearly  all  new,  built  in  the  best  manner,  and  can 
accommodate  30  head  of  horses  apd  cows.  There  are  two  church¬ 
es,  a  post  office,  tavern  and  physician  quite  near.  Also,  a  market 
for  all  kinds  of  fowls,  meats  and  vegetables,  within  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  farm.  A  saw  and  grist  mill  also  in  sight.  One 
of  the  owners  is  going  to  California. 

All  information  will  be  given,  by  applying,  post  paid,  to 

B.  B.  ALLEN.  No.  19  Platt  st.,  New-York. 

March  1,  1849.^-St. 
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Wm.  R.  Prince  &  Co,, 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS  OE  THE 

LINNiEAN  botanic  gardens  and  nuseries, 

At  Flushing , 

A  NNOUNCE  to  their  correspondents,  and  to  nurserymen  in  par- 
•A  ticular,  that,  in  addition  to  their  vast  stock  of  trees,  occupying 
70  acres,  they  have  just  imported  200,000  trees  from  Europe. 
They  desire  to  forthwith  receive  the  wholesale  orders  of  nurseries 
and  others,  to  which  immediate  replies  will  be  made,  stating  the 
lowest  rates,  so  that  all  engagements  may  be  perfected  now,  and 
forwarded  as  soon  as  the  spring  commences.  A  credit  will  be 
given,  or  an  extra  discount  made  for  cash,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  following,  we  have  a  very  large  stock  of: 

Pears,  on  the  pear  and  quince  stock,  of  all  sizes,  1  to  5  years 
from  the  graft,  of  which  12,000  are  in  a  bearing  state. 

Apples,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines  and  Quin¬ 
ces,  of  all  the  choicest  varieties. 

Grapes— all  the  foreign  table  varieties,  and  all  the  good  American 
varieties,  including,  many  thousands  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Golden 
Chasselas,  White  SWeetwater,  Bar  sur  Aube,  Isabella,  Catawba 
and  Clinton.  .  _ 

Raspberries— Fast olfT,  Red  and  White  Antwerp,  Franconia, 
Large  Fruited,  Monthly,  &c.  .  . 

Gooseberries— all  the  choicest  Lancashire  varieties. 

Currants — Red  and  Wliite  Provence,  Dutch;  Victoria,  Cherry, 
&c. 

Strawberries— a  collection  surpassing  all  others,  in  Europe  or 

Rhubarb-Leviathan,  Victoria,  Tobolsk,  Dailey’s  Giant,  and  other 
fine  varieties. 

Paradise  Apple  Stocks  and  Pear  Stocks,  two  years  old. 

300,000  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shrubbery  of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
100,000  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Silver  .Pine,  White  Spruce, 
American  and  Chinese  Arbor  Vita,  and  other  evergreens  of  all 
sizes.  '  .  . 

3,000  Rhododendrons,  2  to  4  feet,  of  the  finest  varieties. 

60,000  Roses,  of  all  the  finest  Perpetual,  Daily,  Tea,  Moss,  and 
other  classes,  at  very  low  rates. 

Hedges — Osage  Orange,  Buckthorn,  Hawthorn,  Evergreen,  Privet 
and  others. 

Bulbous  Flower  Roots— the  finest  of  every  class. 

Dahlias— 200  very  select  and  superb  varieties. 

Camellias — 400  varieties  of  blooming  size,  at  low  rates. 

Chinese  Azaleas— 70  splendid  varieties,  very  cheap. 

Peeonies,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Phloxes,  Iris,  and  other 
beautiful  herbaceous  plants,  very  cheap. 

Scions  for  Grafting,  and  Cuttings  of  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  .  . 

The  only  extensive  collection  of  bearing  specimen  trees,  in  this 
town,  belongs  to  this  establishment,  and  insures  the  superior  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  trees  grafted  therefrom.  Every  rose  and  strawberry 
premium  were  awarded  by  the  L.I.  Horticultural  Society,  to  this 
establishment  the  past  season.  Flushing,  March  1,  1849.— It. 

(Extract  from  the  Genesee  Farmer.) 

profits  of  Fruit-Northern  Spy  Apple. 

BY  RICHARD  J.  HAND 

Mr.  Barry — Below  I  give  you  a  statement  of  the  products  of 
one  acre  of  land,  on  which  I  have  grown  the  Northern  Spy  and 
Roxbury  Russet  Apples,  during  the  year  1848. 

110  barrels  Northern  Spy  sold  at  $2.50,. . . . $275  00 

10  do  do  3  50, . 35  00 

30  do  2d  quality,  at  1.00, .  30  00 

100  do  Roxbury  Russet,  do  1.00, .  100  00 

$440  00 

I  sold  the  Spys  mostly,  to  J.  H.  Watts,  at  Rochester.  If  any  of 
the  Monroe  county  farmers  have  a  better  story  to  tell,  let’s  have 
it.  They  were  grown  on  twenty-three  trees. 

Mendon,  N.  Y-,  December,  1848. 

-a  nnn  APPLE  TREES,  of  the  celebrated  Northern  Spy, 
OU3UUU  (being  the  finest  late  spring  apple  grown  in  North 
America,)  for  sale  at  the  Old  Rochester  Nursery,  at  Rochester, 
New- York,  by  S.  Moulson. 

1,400  trees,  7  feet  high,  at  50  cents  each. 

6,500  do  5  to  6  feet  high,  at  37£  cents  each 
10,000  do  3  to  4  feet  high,  at  31  cents  each 
33^000  do  2  feet  high,  at  25  cents  each. 

The  above  are  all  root-grafted.  The  small  trees  are  fine  for 
shipment  to  Europe.  Orders  for  the  2-ft.  or  3  to  4-ft.  trees  will  be 
delivered  in  N.  Y.  or  Boston /ree  of  charge  for  transportation  when 
ordered  in  quantities  of  $25  or  over.  Sterling  exchange  received 
for  foreign  orders,  at  $4.90  to  the  £.  European  orders  properly 
packed  for  the  voyage,  for  which  a  moderate  additional  charge 
will  be  made. 

The  Scions  from  which  the  above  trees  were  grown,  were  ob¬ 
tained  chiefly  from  Mr.  Hand’s  trees,  and  are  guarantied  to  be  ge¬ 
nuine. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  ' 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apricot,  Nectarine, 
and  other  fruits  ;  together  with  the  usual  assortment  of  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  and  Shrubs.  And  one  thousand  plants  of 
GIANT  RHUBARB. 

A  variety  that  outsells  any  other  offered  in  this  market,  and  has 
invariably  taken  the  first  premium  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Genesee.  S.  MOULSON. 

March  1,  1849.,-lt.  36  Front  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


To  Farmers.  , 

rPHE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  have  now  on  hand  and 
ready  for  sale,  a  large  quantity  of  their  NEW  AND  IMPRO¬ 
VED  POUDRETTE  freshly  manufactured. 

They  guarantee  that  every  barrel  or  bushel  they  sell  contains  66 
per  cent  of  night  soil ,  and  point  to  a  reputation  of  ten  years  stand¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  to  the  heavy  outlay  of  capital  in  their  business,  as 
in  some  sort  a  surety  against  imposition. 

Considering  night  soil  as  the  strongest  ingredient  in  their  Pou- 
drette,  their  mode  of  manufacturing  is  simply  to  disinfect  and  add 
sufficient  vegetable  fibre  to  absorb  moisture. 

Two  barrels  ($3  worth)  will  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in  the  hill, 
planting  four  feet  apart  each  way.  One  application  is  sufficient 
on  good  ordinary  ground.  On  poor  ground  a  second  application  Is 
sometimes  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  crop.  This  manure  lias 
advantages  in  its  use  over  guano  or  other  manures,  being  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  in  operation.  Corn  manured  with  it  will 
grow  more  vigorously,  and  mature  earlier — "while  the  yield  is  hea¬ 
vier  in  proportion. 

Four  bushels  struck  measure,  are  packed  in  a  barrel.  It  will 
be  sold  at  the  following  prices,  delivered  in  New-  York  free  of  cart¬ 
age  or  other  expense :  1  bbl.  $2 — 3bbls  $5,  9  bbls.  $10.50,  and  at 
the  rate  of  $1.50  per  bbl.  for  any  larger  quantity.  At  the  Factory, 
25  cents  per  bushel  will  be  charged.  A  trial  is  respectfully  asked. 

All  orders  containing  a  remittance,  with  directions  to  ship,  will 
be  immediately  attended  to. 

Apply,  if  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co., 
51  Liberty  st.,  New-York. 

March  1. — 2t. 


Ayrshire  Cattle  For  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  having  disposed  of  his  farm,  will  sell  at  public 
auction  at  Three  Hills  Farm,  on  the  Cherry  Valley  Road,  3i 
miles  west  of  Albany,  on  the  14th  of  March  next,  his  choice 
herd  of  Ayrshire  Cattle,  consisting  of  the  imported  cow  “Allice,” 
her  daughter,  “Fairy,”  for  which  the  first  premium  was  award¬ 
ed  at  the  fair  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  in  1847.  “  Lassie,”  three  ydars,  “  Moggie,” 
tw'o  years,  “  Norma,”  one  year,  and  “  Jenny  Dean,”  9  months 
old.  Two  year  old  bull  and  bull  calf.  Also,  several  head  of  cowrs 
and  heifers,  a  cross  of  Ayrshire  and  Durhams. 

These  cattle,  except  “  Allice  ”  and  “  Fairy,”  were  bred  by 
the  subscriber,  are  principally  young,  and  rich  milkers.  Also,  2 
young  boars,  and  several  breeding  sows  of  the  Medley  breed. 
Catalogues,  with  pedigrees,  &e.,  will  be  furnished  at  the  sale. 

C.  N.  BEMENT. 

Albany,  Feb.  1,  1849.— 2t. 


Selling  Off'. 

T  INNiEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN* AND  NURSERY,  late  of 
Wm.  Prince,  deceased.  Flushing ,  L •  I,  near  New-York. 
Winter  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  Junior  and  of  the  advan¬ 
ced  age  of  the  surviving  partner,  the  entire  stock  of  this  establish¬ 
ment,  comprising  every  description,  including  the  newest  and 
choicest  varieties,  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  wall  be  disposed  of  at  very  re¬ 
duced  prices ,  in  order  to  close  the  business  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Orders  accompanied  with  the  cash,  to  the  amount  of  ten  dol¬ 
lars,  or  upwards,  will  be  supplied  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent 
from  the  usual  prices. 

Nurserymen,  Venders,  and  others,  wishing  to  purchase  by 
wholesale ,  wall  be  supplied  at  such  reduced  prices,  according  to 
kind  and  quantity,  as  will  probably  prove  satisfactory  to  them. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  gratis,  on  application,  post 
paid.  Feb.  1.— 2t. 


To  Nurserymen,  ©rchardists  and  Gardeners. 

T'HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass., 
-*■  the  following  stocks,  suitable  for  budding  in  the  summer,  and 
grafting  in  the  spring  :  Pear,  Qqince,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple, 
Dwarf  do  (Paradise,)  Dwarf  Cherry,  (Mahaleb.)  Also,  the  follow¬ 
ing  ornamental  stocks,  2  to  4  ft.  and  stout:  Mountain  Ash,  Hawahorn 
Ash,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Norw'ay  Maple,  Sweet  Briar,  Lime, 
Larch,  Scotch  fir,  (2  ft.)  Silver  fir,  (1  ft.)  Norway  fir,  (1  ft.)  Arbor 
Vitae,  (15  in.)  Balsam  fir,  (6  in.)  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Araucaria  im- 
bricata,  Red  Cedar,  Deodar  Cedar,  Chinese  arbor  vitae,  Lucombe 
oak,  Scarlet  oak,  Althaeas,  Double  hawthorn,  (6  ft.)  Copper  leaved 
Fern  leaved  and  Purple  Beeches?  Japan  Pear,  (white  and  crim¬ 
son,)  Deutzia  Scabra,  Spiraea  Lmdleyana.  Chas.  Xth,  and  other 
lilacs,  Virgilia  Lutea ;  Roses  in  great  variety ;  Honeysuckles. 
Wistaria  Sinensis,  and  other  climbers,  Clematis  flammula,  azurea 
and  Sieboldii,  Ac.,  fee.,  & c.  50  Select  Pears,  standard  and  dvoirf, 
fine  trees  2  to  4  years  from  bud,  and  well  branched,  including  the 
very  best  sorts.  Red  Antwerp,  Fastolff.  Franconia  and  River’s 
new  large  fruited  monthly  raspberries.  Cherry  (new,)  May’s  Vic¬ 
toria  (new,)  Knight’s  Large  Red,  White  Crystal,  and  other  cur¬ 
rants.  Gooseberries.  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
grapes.  Also,  in  pots,  Verbenas  in  30  select  varieties,  including 
Gem,  Othello,  Suzette,  Eximia,  Susanna,  Exquisite,  Eclipse,  &c. 
Dahlias,  including  the  new  fancy  sorts. 

Descriptive. priced  lists  sent  to  post  paid  applicants. 

Feb.  1— 4t.  B.  M.  WATSON. 

.Agricultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultivator. 
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Eaikoad  Morse  Powers  and  Overshot  Threshers  and  Separators. 


TXAVING  sold  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  sets  of  these  Powers 
-S”L  and  Threshers  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  many  of  which 
were  purchased  by  some  of  the  large  Wheat  Growers  in  this  State, 
Vermont,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Canada,  and  without,, 
exception  having  given!  entire  satisfaction,  (which  was  guarantied 
in  all  cases,)  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  them  to  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  desiring  such  machines,  as  being  in  my  opinion  the  most 
convenient,  if  not  superior  in  all  respects,  to  any  others  now  in  use. 
Very  many  flattering  testimonials  have  been  received,  several  of 
them  estimating  the  cost  of  threshing  at  less  than  one  half  that  with 
the  ordinary  sweep  Powers,  with  from  four  to  six  horses.  These 
machines  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
®f  New  York,  and  generally  through  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  nearly  six  years,  and  with  a  constantly  increasing  demand. 
The  first  machines  put  in  use,  and  which  have  been  in  constant  use, 
are  nearly  good  as  new;  the  only  expense  attending  their  use  is  the 
od  for  the  wearing  parts,  thereby  establishing  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  only  cheap,  and  within  the  reach  and  control  of  every  ordinary 
farmer,  but  durable  and  cheaply  kept  in  order.  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  advantages  of  these  machines  are  the  following : 

The  power  itself  occupies  but  very  little  space,  and  is  operated 
wholly,  if  desired,  by  the  weight  of  the  horse,  the  Power  being 
placed  at  an  angle  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  only,  according  To  the 
weight  of  the  hor^e,  which  is  found  sufficient  for  tlireshing'all  grains 
sawing  wood,  &c.  It  is  comparatively  light  and  portable,  and  can 
readily  be  handled  by  two  men,  and  used  on  any  common  threshing 
floor,  thereby  securing  ease  and  safety  both  to  man  and  beast  du¬ 
ring  stormy  weather.  The  moving  parts  are  very  simple,  as  suffi¬ 
cient  speed  for  all  purposes  is  obtained  with  but  one  shaft,  without 
gearing;  thus  avoiding  a  great  amount  of  friction,  which  is  unavoid¬ 
able  in  mast  other  machines  in  use.  *The  Thresher  is  new  in  many 
respects,  and  has  several  important  advantages  over  most  others- 
By  having  an  overshot  cylinder,  it  admits  of  a  level  feeding  table, 
and  the  person  feeding  it  stands  erect,  also  has  the  eontrol  of  the 
horse,  and  by  means  of  a  brake,  the  power  can  easily  be  checked 
or  stopped  by  him  with  perfect  safety,  thereby  often  avoiding  acci¬ 
dents.  By  this  overshot  motion,  all  hard  substances  are  prevented 
from  getting  in,  avoiding  the  danger  of  spikes  being  broken  and 
thrown  out — not  an  instance  being  known  of  such  accident...  By 
this  machine,  the  grain  is  not  scattered,  but  thrown  upon  the  floor 
withimhree  feet  of  it,  and  admiis  a  Separator  to  be  attached  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  from  the  floor  for  all  the  grain  to  fall  through  it,  while 
the  straw  is  carried  quite  over  in  good  condition  for  binding,  the 
straw  not  being  cut  or  grain  broken.  The  cylinder  is  considerably 
less  in  diameter  than  most  machines  in  use,  and  has  only  about  one- 
third  as  many  spikes,  but  double  the  number  in  the  concave,  which 
admits  of  greater  speed  with  the  same  power.  It  is  also,  several 
inches  longer,  which  gives  ample  room  for  feeding  it  to  much  bet¬ 
ter  advantage.  The  Separator  has  been  sold  with  each  Thresher, 
and  is  considered  indispensible,  as  it  makes  a  perfect  separation  of 
the  straw  and  grain,  leaving  the  latter  in-  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  fanning  mill.  Three  men  with  a  single  power,  can 
thresh  75  to  100  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye,  or  four  men  with  a  double 
Power,  175  to  225  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye,  or  double  that  quantity 
of  oats  or  buckwheat,  per  day ;  and  with  fanning  mill,  attached  to 
the  Power,  and  one  man  to  attend  it,  the  grain  can  be  cleaned  for 
market  at  the  same  time. 

They  can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  very  compactly,  and  forward¬ 
ed  to  any  distance  by  canal,  rail  road  or  wagon.  The  Single  Pow¬ 
er,  with  Thresher,  Separator,  &c.,  weighs  nearly  1100  pounds;  the 
Douple  Power,  with  the  other  apparatus  complete,  weighs  nearly  . 
1700  pounds. 

Price  of  the  Single  Power, .  $80 

do  do.  Thresher, .  25' 

do  Separator  and  Fixtures,. .  10 

do  Bands  for  Driving,  etc., .  5 

do  Whole,  in  eomplete  order  for  use, . $120 

To  these  may  be  added  a  Fan  Mill,  with  crank  and  pulleys,  price 
$30,  and  a  Saw  Mill,  complete  in  running  order,  price  $35. 


The  price  of  the  Double  Power,  Thresher,  Separator,  &c. ,  com¬ 
plete,  is  $145,  including  rights  of  using,  or  $25  more  than  Single 
Power. 

The  above  are  sold  singly  or  together  as  desired. 

All  Machines  and  Powers  are  warranted  to  perform  according  to 
the  foregoing  statements,  and  in  case  the  purchaser  is  not  satisfied, 
himself  being  the  judge,  they  may  be  returned  within  three  months 
at  my  expense,  and  the  purchase  money  refunded. 

TERMS. — Cash  on  delivery  of  the  Machines.  All  orders  should 
be  addressed  Albany,  and  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  Machines 
delivered  in  care  of  railroad,  canal  or  steam  boat  in  Albany,  Ro¬ 
chester,  or  Buffalo,  the  lowest  rates  for  transportation  from  Albany 
only  being  added  to  the  published  prices.  Remittances  by  mail  at 
my  risk.  That  the  public  may  rely  upon  the  foregoing  statements, 
they  are  referred  to  the  following  certificate. 

11  The  subscriber  hereby  gives  notice  that  he  has  disposed  of  his 
interest  in'the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  to  Mr.  Horace  L. 
Emery,  who  will  hereafter  continue  the  business  in  his  own  name, 
(at  his  new  stand  No.  369  Broadway,  Albany.)  All  demands  against 
the  establishment  will  be  paid  by  him  ;  and  all  persons  indebted  to 
it,  to  settle  their  accounts  with  him  without  delay.  Mr.  Emery 
has  had  the  entire  management  of- the  Albany  Agricultural  Ware¬ 
house  since  it  has  been  in  my  hands,  and  from  an  acquaintance  thus 
formed  with  him,  and  from  his  long  experience  in  the  business,  ha¬ 
ving  been  engaged  in  it  some  ten  years,  five  of  which  was  spent  in 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  at  Boston 
and  Worcester,  Mass  ,  (the  largest  in  America,)  I  feel  an  entirecon- 
fidence  in  commending  him  to  the  public,  as  one  in  whose  integrity 
and  judgment,  the  patrons  of  the  establishment  mav  safely  rely.’’ 

LUTHER  TUCKER, 

Editor,  Publisher  and  Pr  oprietor  of  The  Albany  Cultivator,  and 
Proprietor  and  Publisher  of  the  Horticulturist. 

Feb.  1,  1848. 

Also  to  the  following  persons,  viz  : 

RUGGLES,  NOURSE  &  MASON,  Worcester  and  Boston. 

S.  W.  Cole,  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  Boston. 

WM.  BUCKMINSTER  &  SON,  of  the  Mass.  Plowman,  Boston. 
PARKER  &  WHITE.  Boston. 

T.  C  PETERS  &  BROTHER,  Buffalo. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS,  Rochester. 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Ed.  and  Pub.  Gen.  Farmer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  EARLE,  of  the  Mass.  Spy,  Worcester. 

J.  A.  WIGHT,  Editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago. 

A.  B.  ALLEN,  Ed.  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  N.  Y. 

We  shall  have  ait  efficient  agent  at  ROCHESTER,  BUFFALO, 
CHICAGO  and  M1LWAUKIE,  and  as  far  as  possible  keep  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  on  hand  at  each  point,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitatingthe 
safe  and  speedy  delivery  and  shipment  of  machines,  and  fulfilment 
of  orders  from  a  great  distance,  thereby  avoiding  the  often  long  and 
perplexing  delayg  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  canal  and  lake 
navigation  and  inattention  of  disinterested  forwarding  and  commis¬ 
sion  agents;  and  last,  although  not  least,  to  avoid  unreasonable 
charges.  Shipping ‘receipts  and  bills  of  lading  always  filled  out  and 
signed,  and  forwarded  to  the  purchaser  and  consignees  on  the  deli¬ 
very  of  all  machines. 

Persons  wishing  either  of  the  above  machines  can  obtain  further 
information  by  addressing  me  by  mail— all  communications  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  and  orders  solicited. 

Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  &  Seed  Store, 
No.  369  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  L.  EMERY. 

0=* Price  and  descriptive  catalogues,  Gratis. 


Red  Antwerp  Raspberries. 

p:  A  AO  Plants  of  the  true  Large  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry,  fbr 
U  U  U  sa]e  by  subscriber,  at  $6  per  hundred  or  $50  pei 
thousand.  The  Plants  are  large  and  strong,  and  warranted  true 

S.  A.  BARRETT. 

Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  March  1,  1849.— It.* 
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A  Good  Book  Coming ! 

COLE’S  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BOOK. 

SW.  COLE,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  popular  work,  entitled  The 
*  American  Vetinarian,  of  which  22,000  copies  have  already- 
been  published,  has,  after  years  of  patient  labor  and  close  investi¬ 
gation,  completed  his  great  work,  entitled 

COLE’S  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BOOK: 

A  work  which  we  believe  isdestined.to  have  a  more  widely  ex» 
tended  circulation  than  any  similar  work,  ever  before  offered  to 
the  American  public.  We  believe  so  for  the  following  reasons. 

First — It  is  a  mature  work  and  a  practical  one,  one  which  Mr. 
Cole  has  spent  many  years  of  study  and  close  examination,  and 
knowing  the  wants  of  the  community  has  met  those  wants,  in  a 
plain,  concise  and  familiar  manner,  avoiding  technicalities,  and 
ultra  scientific  specifications  and  definitions,  useful  only  to  the  few, 
he  has  made  a  work  intelligible  to  all.  It  will  be  emphatically,  a 
book  for  THE  PEOPLE. 

Secondly — It  will  have  an  unprecedented  sale  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  It  will  make  a  volume  of  288  closely  printed  pages. 
Illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  beautifully  executed  engravings, 
by  Brown,  and  will  be  sold  for  50  cents,  firmly  bound  in  leather, 
and  62£  cents  in  Fancy  Cloth,  with  gilt  backs.  It  will  contain  full 
directions  for  Raising,  Propagating  and  Managing  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants,  with  a  description  of  the  best  varieties  of 
FRUIT,  embracing  several  new  and  valuable  kinds  ;  embellished 
with  Engravings,  and  Outlines  of  FRUIT  TREES,  and  various 
other  designs.  Emphatically,  a 

BOOK  FOR  EVERYBODY, 

As  well  for  the  man  who  eats  Fruit  as  for  him  who  raises  it. 

This  valuable  work  will  be  published  early  in  February. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AGENTS, 

Active,  intelligent  and  honest,  are  wanted  to  sell  this  book,  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  A  cash  capital  of  from  $25  to  $50  will 
be  necessary.  Address,  ( post  paid) 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO.,  23  CornhiU,  BOSTON. 

A  rare  chance  for  Agents  to  make  money.  Feb.  1. — 3t. 

Chemical  Manure 

Manufactured  by  “  the  George  Bommer  New-  York  Manure  Co.'1'1 
rpHIS  manure  is  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Matter  from  the  sinks, 
in  which  is  mixed  a  small  portion  of  substances  that  are  of 
themselves,  powerful  agents  of  vegetation,  and  possess  the  virtue  to 
fix  and  retain  the  ammoniacal  gas  of  the  matter. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  agriculturist  has  always  been,  to 
find  out  some  process  by  which  excrements  might  be  solidified 
quickly,  and  all  their  fertilizing  properties  so  strongly  retained, 
that  the  manure  may  dissolve  slowly  and  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  th.e  plants,  and  therefore  produce  its  effects  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  farm  manure. 

This  process  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  French  Chemists, 
and  is  now  carried  out  with  complete  success  in  more  than  sixty 
of  the  large  cities  of  France,  where  such  manure  factories  are  in 
full  operation. 

The  “  G.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C.”  has  established  a  Factory  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  they  manufac¬ 
ture  this  kind  of  manure,  and  as  the  fecal  matter  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country  at  less  expense  than  in  France,  the  manure  will 
not  only  be  made  stronger,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  in 
the  French  cities,  this  price  being  so  established  as  to  afford  only 
the  reasonable  remuneration  to  which  we  are  honestly  entitled, 
the  more  so,  as  its  manufacture  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
and  withal,  troublesome  and  laborious. 

Tire  manufacturing  department  is  under  the  special  charge  of 
George  Bommer,  Esq.,  who  has  a  perfect  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  manure  matters  generally  ;  and  the  company  has 
established  a  standard  for  the  strength  of  its  manure,  from  which 
it  is  intended  not  to  deviate,  so  that  its  customers  may  at  all  times 
be  furnished  with  an  article  really  worth  what  they  pay  for  it. 

Our  manure  is  an  inodorous  grain,  and  as  the  substances  from 
which  it  is  made  contain  of  themselves  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  growth  of  plants,  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  such  purposes. 

To  manure  an  acre  highly,  it  requires  12  to  15  barrels,  or  36  to 
45  bushels  spread  broadcast.  Applied  in  hills,  half  of  the  quantity 
will  suffice.  Its  application  is  simple  and  easy,  and  printed  in¬ 
structions  for  its  use  will  accompany  each  parcel  sent  to  order. 

We  desire  it.to  be  remembered,  that  our  manure  has  no  similar¬ 
ity  to  another  known  under  the  name  of  “poudrette,”  although 
the  principal  component  of  ours  (the  fecal  matter)  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  used  in  the  poudrette,  in  a  much  less  proportion;  our 
auxiliary  substances,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing'processes  are 
altogether  of  a  different  nature  and  kind. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  eulogise  further,  the  quality  of  our  ma¬ 
nure  ;  what  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  community,  to  try  it!  and  we  have  reason  to  assure 
them,  that  they  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  manure  they  have  ever 
used. 

PRICES,  TAKEN  AT  THE  FACTORY: 

37 1  cents  per  bushel,  without  package  ; 

50  cents  per  bushel,  packed  in  Barrels,  or 
$1.50  per  Barrel,  package  included. 

Orders  addressed  to  the  above  Company,  at  their  Office,  72 
Greenwich  St.,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

New-York,  J»n.,1849.— tf  GEO.  BOMMER,  Director. 

(O^The  factory  will  be  in  full  operation  early  in  the  spring,  and 
manure  can  be  had  in  April  next,  and  at  any  time  afterwards. 


Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 


Corner  of  Washington  and  Exchange  Streets ,  Buffalo ,  N:  Y. 

WE  have  opened  an  establishment  of  the  above  kind  in  this 
city,  and  shall  keep  constantly  on  hand,  both  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assortments  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  in  the  Union  ;  and  shall  offer  nothing  for  sale,  that  we  do 
uot  previously  test  upon  the  farm.  Our  seeds  are  imported  from  one 
of  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Europe.  Clover  and  grass  seed  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  to  Eastern  dealers  on  the  most  liberal 
terms. 

Manufacturers  of  farming  implements  are  requested  to  send  us  at 
least  a  sample.  T.  C.  PETERS  &  BRO. 

Buffalo,  Dec- 1 — 6t. 


United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse ,  195  Front ,  one  door  south  of 
Fulton  Street ,  New -  York  City , 

WHERE  they  have  for  sale  over  200  different  patterns  and  sizes 
of  Plows,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  soil,  together  with  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Implements  ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
will  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment.  Purchasers  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  their 
stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  the  plows  advertised 
will  be  found  J.  Mayher  &  Co ’s  celebrated  and  unequalled  First 
Premium  Eagle  D.  Plow,  without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  plow 
to  be  had  in  the  United  States. 

N.  B.  Castings  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1848.— tf. _ _ 

Important  to  the  Public. 


HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 


Don't  permit  your  Horses  or  Cattle  to  die ,  when  the  means  of  cure 
are  within  the  reach  of  all ! 

TRIE  undersigned  has  spent 
A  several  years  in  the  study 
of  Veterinary  practice  in 
‘‘London  and  Edinboro!,”  he 
has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
,  researches  of  Liebig,  and  oth- 
'  er  celebrated  men,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  towards 
a  judicious  treatment  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  principles  of  our 
practice  consist  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  general  bleeding,  and 
the  total  rejection  of  all  me¬ 
dicines  that  experience  has 
shown  to  be  of  a  dangerous  tendency  These’remedies  act  in  har- 
mouy  with  the  vital  principle,  and  when  given  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  which  accompany  each  article,  they  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
citing  and  increasing  the  natural  functions,  without  diminishing  or 
destroying  their  power,  hence  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

G.  H.  DADD,  M.  D. 


A  LIST  OF  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 

Physic  balls,  75c.  per  box. 

Alterative  ball,  75  c.  do. 

“  powders  for  bad  condition,  75c.  per  package. 

Heave  powder  for  diseases  of  the  lungs,  75c.  do. 

Urine  powder  for  “  “  kidneys,  75c.  do. 

Tonic  powder  for  bad  condition  of  glanders,  75c.  do. 

Cordial  drink  for  inflammation  of  bowels,  75  c.  per  bottle. 

Liquid  blister,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Ointment  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair,  50c.  per  pot. 

Healing  balsam  for  wounds  and  saddle-galls,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Wash  for  inflamed  eyes,  50c.  per  bottle. 

Ointment  for  mange,  scratches,  old  sores,  & c.  50c.  per  bottle. 

Embrocation  for  sore  throat,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hoof  ointment  for  sand  crack,  brittle  hoof,  &c.,  50c.  per  bottle 

Lorse  Liniment,  the  most  celebrated  article  known  in  England 
for  lameness  of  every  description,  75c.  and  $1  per  bottle. 

Distemper  powder,  for  red  water,  $1  per  bottlq. 

Worm  powders,  for  the  removal  of  worms  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  75c.  per  package. 

For  sale  by  STIMPSON  Sc  REED,  26  Merchant’s  Row;  also  at 
DADD’S  Horse  and  Cattle  Medicine  Depot,  Nos.  1  mid  2  Hay- 
market  Square,  Boston. 

Pamphlets  describing  the  diseases  for  which  these  remedies  are 
used,  can  be  had  gratis. 

Numerous  Certificates  are  in  possession  of  the  Proprietors,  of 
cures  performed  by  the  above  medicines.  Feb.  1. — 3t» 
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NOW  IN  THE  PRESS, 

TO  EE  PUBLISHED  BEFORE  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MONTH, 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CUI/TURIST, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

A  Greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  Fruit  Culturist, 
containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  former  editions, 
having  been  wholly  re-written,  so  as  to  embrace  essentially 

ALL  THE  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 
Known  at  the  present  time,  relative  to 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

It  will  contain  more  than 

TWO  HUNDRED  ACCURATE  ENGRAVINGS, 

And  will  include  condensed  and  full  descriptions  of  all  fruits  of 
merit  or  celebrity  cultivated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careful  at¬ 
tention  has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  the  clear  and  systematic 
arrangement  adopted  in  this  work  ;  and  further  to  enable  the  rea¬ 
der  to  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  of  excellence,  the 
quality  is  designated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 
The  numerous  figures  of  fruits  are 

EXACT  IMPRESSIONS 

Of  average  specimens.  The  descriptions  ha.ve  been  prepared  in 
nearly  every  case,  from  the  fruits  themselves  ;  and  to  distinguish 
fixed  from  accidental  characters,  careful  comparison  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  made  with  specimens  from  several  different  states,  and 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis¬ 
tance  has  been  largely  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  will  form  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  at  the  low 
price  of  One  Dollar.  March  1,  1849. 


Portable  Self-Acting  Cheese  Press. 
Patented  August ,  1847,  by  Chester  Stone. 

'THE  most  durable,  simple,  convenient,  and  economical  press 
known.  The  weight  of  the  cheese  governs  the  pressure,  or  it 
may  be  graduated  as  desired.  The  principle  is  admirably  adapted 
to  packing  flour  into  barrels  and  other  uses.  It  acts  on  a  double 
lever  purchase,  the  article  pressed  being  the  power  ;  or  in  other 
words  £!  The  cheese  presses  itself.”  Its  weight  is  70  to  100  lbs., 
occupies  but  little  room,  moved  on  castors  or  small  wheels,  and  is 
sold  at  only  $7  to  $10,  according  to  size.  Already  in  extensive 
use  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  only  need  to  be  seen  to 
lie  approved.  For  presses  or  exclusive  rights  to  manufacture  and 
sell  them  in  any  parts  of  the  counties  of  Saratoga,  Washington, 
Rensselaer  or  Columbia,  apply  to  H.  VAN  OSTRAND, 
March  1,  1849.— tf.  West  Milton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

Removed  to  369  Broadway. 

'T'lIE  ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  having 
***  been  burnt  in  October  last,  and  with  it  nearly  the  whole  stock 
of  Implements  and  Seeds,  the  subscriber  has  removed  to  the  new 
and  spacious  store,  No.  369  Broadway,  where  he  is  now  prepared 
to  supply  all  orders  for  Improved 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS ,  SEEDS ,  SfC., 

Of  which  he  has  an  entire  new  supply  ;  and  with  increased  faci¬ 
lities,  and  a  better  location  for  business,  he  solicits  a  continuance 
of  the  liberal  patronage  thus  far  extended  to  the  establishment. 

No.  369  Broadway,  Albany.  H.  L.  EMERY. 

117s*  Catalogues  gratis  on  application  by  mail,  &c. 


Subsoil  Flows, 

QF  the  most  approved  patterns  made  in  this  country,  constantly 
on  hand. 

Prices  of  small  size  for  Gardens,  with  one  extra  share,  .  $7  00 
Medium  size  for  Two  horse,  and  adapted  for  general  farm 

use,  full  rigged  with  an  extra  share, . . .  10  00 

For  large  size,  extra  strong  for  heavy  team  to  be  used  in 
draining  lands  and  in  nurseries,  &c.,  &c.,  full  rigged  and 

one  extra  share, . . . .  13  50 

Also,  a  complete  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Seeds,  for  sale  at  Manufacturer’s  prices,  at  the  Albany 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  369  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by 
March  1,  1849.  H.  L.  EMERY 


Market  Gardener  Wanted. 

A  Young  or  middle  aged  man  of  good  moral  character  and  who 
-rs-  thoroughly  understands  the  above  business  in  all  its  branches, 
can  have  steady  employment  and  good  wages  in  a  very  pleasant 
part  of  the  country,  by  applying  to  the  subscriber  personally,  or 
by  letter  (post  paid.) 

Good  references  given  and  required.  H.  W.  CROSBY. 

March  1. — It.  Easton,  Pa. 


To  Farmers  and  Planters. 

TjUVE  Thousand  Plows  for  sale  at  all  prices,  from $1.50  up;  well 
made,  of  the  most  durable  materials,  on  the  latest  improved 
principles,  and  adapted  to  every  soil,  crop,  and  manner  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  &  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


Peruvian  Guano. 

(~)NE  Thousand  Tons  of  Peruvian  Guano,  just  received  from  the 
^  Chinche  Islands,  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

Also,  THREE  HUNDRED  TONS  Patagonian  Guano. 

Bone  Dust,  Poudrette,  &c. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  &  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  1.— 2t. 


Gold  Washing  Machines. 

T  EAVENWORTH’S  PATENT.— The  superiority  or  these 
chines  over  all  others  is,  thas  the  Gold,  Platina,  Cinnabar  (o*p 
of  Quicksilver)  and  black  sand  (containing  a  large  per  centage  of 
gold)  cannot  escape  ;  and  that  the  gravel  and  dirt  pass  off  without 
detention.  These  machines  will  perform  more  and  better  work 
than  any  other  ever  constructed.  They  may  be  operated  by  hand, 
horse,  water  or  steam  power.  Price  of  hand  machines,  $25  to 
$35  each  ;  horse  power  machines  $50  each.  Additional  sieves, 
castings,  irons  and  boxing  extra.  „ 

In  addition  to  the  above,  emigrants  to  California,  will  find  at  our 
Warehouse  a  large  and  complete  assortment  of  the  best  and  most 
recently  constructed  mining  tools  of  all  kinds;  smelting  and  as¬ 
saying  apparatus,  crucibles  and  retorts  with  printed  directions  for 
using.  Pumps  and  Hose,  Whitney’s  celebrated  Rifles,  Wagons, 
Carts  and  Wheelbarrows.  Agricultural  implements,  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds,  &c.  &c.,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  Gold  Machines, 
imitations  and  counterfeits  of  Mr.  Leavenworth’s  patent,  as  he  has 
directed  his  agent  at  San  Francisco,  E.  Crosby,  Esq.,  to  enjoin  all 
persons  from  using  such  on  their  arrival  at  California. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  New  York. 
Feb.  1.— 2t. 
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£hnestone  Soil  of  Kentucky. 

Remarks  on  the  Agricultural  Value  of  the  Blue  Lime¬ 
stone  of  Kentucky;  with  its  analysis:  By  Robert 
Peter,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chem.  in  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  of  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky. 
The  region  in  which  Lexington  is  situated,  has  long 
been  justly  celebrated  for  the  great  and  lasting  fertility 
of  its  soil;  which,  by  the  production  of  its  luxurious  ve¬ 
getation,  plentiful  crops  of  corn,  and  herds  of  fat  ani¬ 
mals,  evinces  that  it  is  rich  in  the  elements  which  are 
essential  to  vegetable,  as  well  as  to  animal  growth. 

Unlike  the  soil  of  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
heavy  production  does  not  quickly  exhaust  it.  A  field 
which  has  been  cultivated  in  corn  for  twelve  or  twenty 
years,  may  be  made  almost  as  fertile  as  it  was  at  the 
commencement,  by  resting  it  with  a  clover  crop,  or  de¬ 
pasturing  it  for  a  time  in  grasses.  It  is,  consequently, 
not  the  custom  of  the  country  to  pay  much  attention  to 
manures;  and  some  of  our  farmers  even  consider  the 
accumulations  about  their  stables  as  a  nuisance. 

Her  fertile  soil  enables  Kentucky  to  export,  from  her 
iich  counties,  an  immense  number  of  hogs,  cattle,  mules 
and  horses,  a  large  quantity  of  hemp,  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  amount  of  Indian  corn.  The  corn  crop  in  Kentucky 
for  1847,  was  estimated  at  62  millions  of  bushels,  and 
during  the  past  year,  (1848,)  at  least  250,000  hogs 
have  been  sent  abroad,  to  be  slaughtered  and  consumed. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  soil  will 
continue  to  maintain  its  fertility,  under  the  immense 
drain  made  upon  it  by  the  exportation  of  its  products; 
and  old  inhabitants  have  been  for  some  time  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  long  cultivated  soil  has  undergone  visible 
deterioration. 

Since  chemistry  has  given  her  assistance  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  reason  of  this  has  been  made  very  clear. 
Every  product  of  the  soil  takes  from  it,  in  notable  quan¬ 
tity,  certain  mineral  substances  which  are  essential  to 
its  growth  and  formation.  These  are  known  to  be,  al¬ 
kaline  salts,  sulphur  and  its  acids,  phosphoric  acid, 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  &c.  These  substances  are 
as  essential  to  animal  existence  as  they  are  to  vegeta¬ 
bles;  and  both  animals  and  vegetables  can  no  more 
subsist  or  thrive  with  a  deficiency  of  these  mineral  in¬ 
gredients  than  they  can  without  water. 

The  saline  and  earthy  matters,  which  form  the  ashes 
of  plants  and  their  products,  are  the  same  which  are 
essential  to  the  bones  and  other  solids  and  the  fluids  of 
the  animal  body.  Where  they  are  abundant  in  a  soil, 
other  things  being  propitious,  the  vegetation  becomes 
rich  and  matures  a  plentiful  harvest,  and  animals  grow 
and  fatten  easily  on  the  products;  for  the  plant  draws 
them  from,  the  soil  and  works  them  up  into  forms  adapt¬ 
ed  to  animal  nutrition.  On  the  contrary,  where  they 
are  deficient  in  the  soil,  vegetation  is  scanty,  and  the 
animal  races  dwindle  and  starve. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  more  on  these  mine¬ 
ral  ingredients  than  on  any  other,  although  they  really 


form  the  smallest  relative  proportion  of  the  weight  of 
vegetables  and  animals; — for  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  organized  bodies,  viz:  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  are  derived  from  the  atmosphere  and  from 
water,  which  are  universally  diffused;  while  these  mi¬ 
neral  ingredients  are  the  properties  alone  of  the  soil, 
and  when  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  even  in  pure, 
earthy  matter  of  any  kind,  they  stimulate  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  which  by  their  final  decomposition,  soon 
fill  the  earth  with  humus,  and  form  the  rich  vegetable 
mould. 

Amongst. the  most  important  of  these  is  phosphoric 
acid,  which,  in  union  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  perhaps 
oxide  of  iron,  enters  into  the  structure  of  all  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  the  more  nutritious  the  vegetable  substance, 
the  larger  is  its  proportion  of  the  acid.  _The  grains 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  it: — Boussingault  remarks  that 
no  seed  is  known  which  does  not  contain  it.  Hence,  a 
plant,  growing  on  a  soil  which  does  not  afford  it,  never 
matures  its  seed,  and  the  production  of  seeds  of  any 
kind  speedily  exhausts  a  soil. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  equally  essential  to  animal  growth, 
it  being  a  constituent  part  of  all  the  organs  of  their 
body,  and  particularly  of  their  bones,  the  earthy  matter 
of  which  being  mainly  phosphate  of  lime. 

An  idea  of  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is 
annually  taken  from  the  soil,  may  be  obtained  by  study¬ 
ing  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  vegetable 
substances. 

Indian  corn  gave  me  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  ashes, 
of  which  50  per  cent,  is  phosphoric  acid.  Wheat  gives 
nearly  2|  peret.  of  ashes  of  which  more  than  60  per  ct. 
is  phosphoric  acid.  Oats  and  rye  contain  it  in  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  smaller  proportion,  and  every  1,000  pounds  of  dried 
hay  contains  about  3§  pounds  of  this  acid.  In  short, 
the  ashes  of  wood  and  all  vegetable  substances,  are 
rich  in  phosphates,  and  hence  the  utility  of  even  leach¬ 
ed  ashes  as  a  fertilizer.* 

In  every  bushel  of  Indian  corn  sent  out  of  the  state, 
we  export  about  one-third  of  a  pound  of  phosphoric 
acid;  and  in  the  bones  and  body  of  every  hog,  there  is 
at  least  two  pounds  of  this  substance ;  so  that  in  her 
250,000  hogs,  exported  during  the  year  just  terminated, 
Kentucky  has  sent  off  at  least  500,000  pounds  of  this- 
valuable  ingredient  of  her  soil.  Taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  whole  of  her  exports,  in  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  products,  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  sent  every 
year  from  the  fertile  counties  alone,  must  be  much 
above  a  million  of  pounds. 

As  this  indispensable  ingredient  exists  but  in  a  small 
relative  proportion  in  the  best  soils,  continued  export  a  - 
tion  of  products,  without  a  corresponding  importation 
of  the  mineral  elements  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  must  impoverish  the  country. 

*  I  refer  the  reader  to  Boussiugauh's  Rural  Economy ,  (transla¬ 
ted  by  Geo  Law.  and.  published  in  1845,  by  Appleton.  N.  York'  ) 
for  many  interesting  facts  in  this  relation  ;  and  many  reports  of  the 
analysis  of  ashes  of  vegetables  are  given  by  Dr.  W.  Knop.  in  the 
Vol.  XXXVII  of  the  Journal  fur  Praktische  Chemie—y.  34. 
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In  some  parts,  Guano,  which  is  rich  in  these  matters, 
can  be  and  is  used,  to  supply  phosphates.  In  England 
it  is  found  advantageous  to  import  bones,  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  to  grind  them  to  powder,  to  spread  them  on 
the  soil.  Which  application  increased  the  product,  in 
some  places,  in  two  and  even  three  fold  proportion. 

In  a  country  which  consumes  its  own  products  where 
they  are  raised,  and  in  which  the  animal  excretions  are 
not  allowed  to  be  washed  away  in  the  streams  and  riv¬ 
ers,  the  soil  is  kept  fertile  by  the  constant  restoration 
to  it  of  these  mineral  ingredients,  in  the  bones  and  ex¬ 
cretions  of  animals  which  are  applied  to  it.  And  poli¬ 
tical  economists  see  in  this  fact,  apart  from  other  con¬ 
siderations,  an  immense  advantage  in  a  home  consump¬ 
tion,  bj  home  manufacturers; — in  “placing  the  anvil 
by  the  side  of  the  plow.”  But  when,  as  is  the  case  in 
Kentucky  at  present,  there  is  a  constant  exportation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  products,  which  are  rich  in  the 
most  valuable  and  indispensible  ingredients  of  the  soil, 
the  fatness  of  the  earth  is  steadily  and  certainly  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  exporting  to  the  importing  country ;  and 
the  land  of  the  former  will  become  poorer  aud  poorer, 
unless  these  valuable  ingredients  are,  from  some  source, 
resupplied  to  it. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  caused  me  to  turn  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rock  stratum  which  underlies  this  fertile  re¬ 
gion,  with  a  hope  of  finding  in  it  some  compensation 
for  this  annual  loss  of  the  phosphates  and  the  other  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  the  soil.  This  rock  is  of  the  “Blue 
Limestone  formation,”  a  lower  member  of  the  Silurian 
formation  of  the  English  geologists.  It  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  “Trenton  Limestone”  of  the  New- York 
geologists;  and  like  that,  is  full  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  marine  animals: — the  shells,  crusts,  coralloid  struc¬ 
tures,  of  the  ancient  denizens  of  the  primeval  ocean, 
under  which  it  was  evidently  deposited ; — giving  prom¬ 
ise,  to  the  analyst,  of  the  presence  of  all  those  ingre¬ 
dients  which  are  essential  to  animal  as  well  as  to  vege¬ 
table  structures,  and  which  have  been  already  referred 
to  as  existing  in  all  fertile  soils. 

Our  limestone  presents  various  characters  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  layers;  some  being  hard,  of  a  semi-crystalline 
structure,  and  of  a  bluish  grey  color;  other  specimens 
are  more  earthy  in  their  composition,  more  shaley,  of 
a  darker  color,  falling  readily  to  powder  on  exposure  to 
the  atmospheric  agencies ;  all  being  in  layers  of  great¬ 
er  or  less  thickness,  the  solid  masses  being  separated 
generally,  by  shaley  matter. 

The  hard  gray  rock  is  quite  durable  in  its  nature, 
and  is  extensively  employed  for  turnpikes,  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  houses,  steps  and  walls ;  but  all  varieties  change 
to  a  dirty  buff  color  on  the  surface,  in  time,  by  the  per¬ 
oxidation  of  iron;  and  disintegrate  more  or  less  rapidly, 
on  exposure  to  the  air:  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the 
presence  of  protoxide  and  sulphuret  of  iron  in  the  rock, 
which  break  up  its  structure  when  they  unite  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air;  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  presence 
of  its  numerous  shells,  and  other  fossil  remains,  which 
occasion  minute  fissures,  into  which  water  and  air  pe¬ 
netrate,  and  with  the  aid  of  frost,  cause  the  rock  final¬ 
ly  to  crumble. 

The  hard  layers  burn  into  very  good  fat  lime,  which 
makes  good  mortar,  but  in  consequence  of  the  quantity 
of  oxide  of  iron  present  in  it,  the-color  is  not  as  pure 
as  is  desirable  for  nice  whitewashing. 

But  few  trials  have  been  made  of  the  fertilizing  pow¬ 
ers  of  this  limestone  by  our  farmers,  although  it  is  so 
abundant  and  so  easily  to  be  obtained ;  no  doubt  because 
new  land  is  cheap  in  the  United  States,  and  labor  dear ; 
more  especially,  because  no  immediate  want  of  fertili¬ 
zers  is  felt  by  our  agriculturists.  But  on  the  edges  of 
our  McAdamized  roads,  the  corn  rows  which  receive 
the  powdered  limestone  in  the  form  of  dust,  are  obser¬ 
ved  to  be  more  flourishing  than  the  others;  and  in  pla¬ 


ces  where  the  soil  is  very  thin,  and  filled  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  limestone,  the  product  is  always  very 
good,  when  the  season  is  not  too  dry.  Gardeners,  who 
have  employed  it  on  their  small  crops,  speak  highly  of 
its  utility  as  a  fertilizer. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  England  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  in  some  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
use  lime  very  freely  on  the  arable  land.  It  is,  indeed, 
considered  almost  essential  to  the  production  of  wheat ; 
and  enormous  quantities  of  it  are  spread  in  some  local¬ 
ities.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  lime  acts  to  improve  the  soil;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  supposed  that  it  aids  the  solution  of  hard  ve¬ 
getable  substances; — that  it  brings  the  silex  of  the  soil 
to  a  soluble  condition,  and  that  it  warms  the  earth  and 
stimulates  vegetation  in  some  indefinable  manner.  But. 
it  is  probable,  that  if  correct  analyses  were  made  of 
those  limestones  which  are  known  to  be  the  best  ferti¬ 
lizers,  another  reason  for  its  utility  would  be  found  in 
the  presence  in  it  of  the  essential  mineral  elements  of- 
vegetables,  viz:  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  oxido  of  iron,  potash,  soda,  &c. 

Chemical  analyses  of  limestones  and  of  soils,  as  they 
are  ordinarily  performed,  are  of  but  little  practical  va¬ 
lue  even  to  scientific  agriculturists,  because  they  do  not 
include  the  estimation  of  the  phosphates  and  the  alka¬ 
lies;  which  are  the  really  essential  ingredients,  but 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  existence  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  proportions,  and  because  considerable  labor 
and  some  skill  are  required  to  estimate  them  accurate¬ 
ly,  are  usually  overlooked  by  the  analyst. 

It  would  be  far  better,  for  agricultural  purposes,  to 
estimate  only  the  phosphates  and  the  alkalies,  in  a  soil, 
a  marl,  or  a  limestone,  than  to  give  only  the  silex,  the 
alumina,  the  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  and  vegetable  matter ; 
which  really  are  of  less  importance  in  this  relation. 

During  the  past  month  or  two,  in  my  leisure  mo¬ 
ments,  I  have  submitted  to  analysis,  several  specimens 
of  the  Kentucky  Blue  limestone,  and  have  been  much 
gratified  to  find  my  anticipations  realised  in  relation  to 
its  agricultural  value,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  results  given  below. 

Specimen  No.  1,  is  of  the  hard  grey  limestone;  it 
was  dug  out  of  a  well  in  the  city  of  Lexington ;  it  con¬ 
tains  geodes  lined  with  brown  spar,  pearl  spar,  cale 
spar  and  fluor  spar  and  the  usual  fossils;  its  specific 


gravity  is  2.45  in  a  dry  specimen.  On  analysis,  it  was 
found  to  be  composed  of  the  following  materials;  viz: 

Carbonic  acid, .  36.675 

Phosphoric  acid,. . .  1 . 350 

Sulphuric  acid,  .  807 

Lime, . 47.046 

Magnesia, .  900 

Alumina  and'oxide  of  iron, . . .  9  880 

Fine  sand  and  silicates, .  1 . 790 

Moisture  and  loss, . . .  1 . 552 


100.000 

Specimen  No.  2,  from  the  hard  thin  layers  which  are 
more  superficial  than  the  first  in  this  locality,  yielded: 


Carbonic  acid, .  40.53 

Phosphoric  acid, . . .  36 

Sulphuric  acid  not  estimated. 

Lime,  . . 50.97 

Magnesia,  . .  66 

Oxide  of  iron, .  32 

Alumina, . 15 

Sand  and  silicates,.  .  6.52 

Moisture  and  loss .  49 


100.00 

In  addition  to  these  ingredients,  potash  and  soda  were 
obtained  from  the  limestone,  whenever  the  proper  pro¬ 
cesses  were  employed;  in  one  case  as  much  as  0.0487 
per  cent,  of  potash;  in  another,  0.0058  per  cent. 

In  two  other  specimens  the  proportion  of  sand,  &c., 
was  found  to  be  as  much  as  13.5,  and  20.3  per  cent. 
As  much  variety,  no  doubt,  exists  in  the  composition, 
as  in  the  appearance  of  the  different  layers  of  the  lime¬ 
stone. 
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Iron  is  present  in  the  blue  and  grey  rock  partly  in  the 
form  of  protoxide,*  there  is  also  some  sulphuret  of  iron 
(Mused  throughout  it,  which  by  oxidation  produces 
sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  Sulphur,  it  is  well  known, 
is  an  important  element  of  plants,  especially  of  the 
most  nutritious  kinds,  as  the  cabbage;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  mustard,  the  turnip,  and  in  almost  all  the  animal 
tissues. 

Our  limestone  therefore  contains  all  the  mineral  in¬ 
gredients  necessary  to  organic  nutrition;  viz.  phospho¬ 
rus,  sulphur,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  silex  and 
potash,  and  soda  in  small  quantities. 

Some  specimens  appear  to  contain  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  phosphoric  acid  than  is  stated  above ;  one  analy¬ 
sis  gave  me  as  much  as  2.57  per  cent,  as  estimated  by 
the  precipitated  phosphate  of  iron.  As  the  presence 
of  this  acid,  in  the  rock,  is  a  fact  of  great  importance, 
and  the  processes  for  its  correct  estimation  require 
great  care,  I  have  taken  unusual  pains  to  arrive  at  po¬ 
sitive  certainty  in  regard  to  it ;  and  in  consequence  of 
my  desire  to  separate  it  fully  from  all  impurities,  my 
estimation  of  its  per  centage  is,  no  doubt,  below  the 
truth,  from  the  unavoidable  loss  which  this  substance 
sustains  in  the  various  processes  used.  The  chemist 
will  understand  this  when  I  describe  these  processes. 

1.  The  ground  limestone  was  dissolved  in  hydrochlo¬ 
ric  acid,  with  a  little  nitric,  and  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  sand  and  silicates. 

2.  Pure  ammonia,  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  were 
added  to  the  boiling  solution,  and  the  precipitate  was, 
after  careful  washing,  re-dissolved  in  a  little  hydrochlo¬ 
ric  acid.  This  contained  oxide  of  iron,  alumina  and 
the  phosphates. 

3.  Acetate  of  soda  was  boiled  with  the  solution  (2,) 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  some  chloride  of  iron, 
which  threw  down  all  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate 
of  iron.  There  was  generally  enough  oxide  of  iron  in 
the  limestone  to  combine  with  all  the  phosphoric  acid. 

4.  The  precipitated  phosphate  of  iron  was  re-dissol¬ 
ved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  tartaric  acid  and  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  was  thrown  down  from  the 
solution  by  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

5.  This  precipitated  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia 
was  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated 
again  by  ammonia,  and,  after  thorough  washing,  was 
ignited  and  weighed,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  estima¬ 
ted. 

Not  content  with  this,  the  phosphate  was  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  carefully  preci¬ 
pitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia:  from  the  pre¬ 
cipitated  phosphate  of  silver  the  silver  was  removed  as 
chloride,  and  by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  was  obtained  in  the  glacial  state,  by  gentle 
ignition  in  a  platinum  capsule. 

The  original  precipitate  (2)  containing  the  phosphates, 
was  also  treated  in  another  way.  Dissolved  in  ni¬ 
tric  acid,  acetate  of  lead  was  added  to  its  solution,  un¬ 
til  all  the  phosphoric  acid  was  thrown  down  as  phos¬ 
phate  of  lead;  which,  after  being  well  edulcorated,  was 
ro-dissolved  in  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  lead  separa¬ 
ted  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtered 
liquid  evaporated  as  above,  yielded  the  glacial  phos¬ 
phoric  acid ;  which,  re-dissolved  in  water,  was  estima¬ 
ted  as  pyro-phosphate  of  magnesia. 

In  the  glacial  form,  by  this  last  process,  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  weighed  3  per  cent,  after  moderate  ignition. 
But  this  acid  is  so  hygrometric  that  it  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rectly  estimated  in  the  uncombined  state. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  magnesia,  the  usual  mode  is 
to  precipitate  it  from  the  filtrate*  (2)  by  adding  phos¬ 
phate  of  soda;  but  as  the  ammonio-phosphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  is  not  wholly  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  chloride 

*  Filtrate,  i.  e.  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate. 


of  ammonium,  I  used  the  process  of  Berzelius,  viz: 
ignition  with  the  oxide  of  mercury;  or,  what  is  still 
more  convenient,  a  modification  of  the  process  of 
Boothe,  as  follows: — Sulphuric  acid  in  sufficient  amount 
was  added  to  filtrate  (2,) and  the  mixture  was  concen¬ 
trated  by  evaporation.  Alcohol,  in  equal  volume  was 
then  added,  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  was 
washed  with  diluted  alcohol.  The  sulphate  of  lime,  ig¬ 
nited  and  weighed,  gave  the  proportion  of  lime,  while 
the  filtrate  gave  on  evaporation,  the  magnesia  in  the 
form  of  sulphate. 

The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  was  ascertained  by 
the  process  of  Fresenius. 

I  give  this  abstract  of  chemical  processes  that  com¬ 
petent  persons  may  be  enabled  to  judge  as  to  the  value 
of  the  analyses. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the 
Blue  Limestone  of  Kentucky,  should  it  generally  be 
found  to  resemble  that  above  described,  will  be  a  valu¬ 
able  agricultural  resource,  when  the  soil  begins  to  show 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  constant  exportation 
of  its  products;  and  that,  with  this  immense  source  of 
fertilizing  materials  beneath  our  feet,  we  need  never 
fear  the  thorough  exhaustion  of  our  soil. 

One  bushel  of  lime,  such  as  specimen  No.  1,  containing 
about  1|  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid,  will  yield  phosphates 
enough  for  5  bushels  of  corn ;  while  2  or  3  bushels  of 
lime  would  supply  all  that  are  carried  away  in  the  bones 
and  body  of  a  hog. 

By  actual  experiment,  within  my  own  knowledge,  of 
burning  2700  bushels  of  lime  in  one  rude  kiln; — the 
rock  having  been  purchased  at  50  cents  per  perch  of 
24f  cubic  feet; — the  wood  at  $3  per  cord,  and  the  la¬ 
bor  estimated  at  75  cents  per  day, — it  is  found  that 
lime  can  be  obtained  for  10|  cents  per  bushel. 

Our  farmers,  with  their  own  wood,  and  farm  hands, 
can  burn  it  much  cheaper,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  if 
they  make  the  experiment  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
they  wall  find  their  labor  and  expenditure  well  repaid ; 
whether  they  use  it  in  the  cornfield,  on  their  wheat,  or 
clover,  or  on  the  orchard.  All  vegetables  require  the 
elements  which  are  found  in  it,  and  it  cannot  come  amiss 
any  where,  when  applied  in  the  proper  manner. 

It  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  from  20  to  50 
bushels  to  the  acre;  spread  in  the  fall,  on  the  surface, 
in  the  dry  slacked  state. 

It  is  especially  recommended  for  the  potato  crop. 
Potatoes,  and  particularly  the  stalks,  are  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  very  large  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  their 
ashes,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  liability  to  u  the 
rot  ”  may  have  some  relation  to  the  deficiency  of  phos¬ 
phates  in  the  soil.  Jan.  31,  1849. 


Suggestions  for  jFcxnmrs. 


System,  Order,  and  Economy. 

In-  the  last  number  of  The  Cultivator,  it  was  shown 
how  the  absence  of  Order  in  relation  to  the  plow, 
worked  a  loss  to  the  farmer  of  more  than  three  dollars 
per  acre;  and  allusion  was  made  to  the  necessity  for 
sound  judgment  in  the  selection  of  tools,  implements, 
and  machinery  for  our  farm  purposes.  To  make  this 
discretion  more  apparent,  the  following  list  of  plows 
with  their  relative  position  as  to  merit,  is  selected  from 
the  various  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society — the  list  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  eve¬ 
ry  farmer,  exhibiting  a  wide  range  in  the  force  required 
for  working  them,  and  so  far,  is  a  guide  to  the  selec¬ 
tion,  provided  the  material  of  which  they  are  respect¬ 
ively  made,  is  equally  strong  and  good.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  t|iat  the  resistance  offered  to  our  horses  in  plow 
ing,  varies  according  to  the  construction  of  the  plow, 
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from  225  pounds  up  to  500  pounds, — a  difference  of  la¬ 
bor  seriously  affecting  Economy. 

Agricultural  Mechanism,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
New- York;  therefore,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
list  alluded  to,  we  may  with  signal  advantage,  examine 
the  handiwork  of  our  neighbors.  As  their  mode  of 
computing  resistance  differs  from  the  method  used  in 
this  State,  the  plows  could  not  be  conveniently  arranged 
in  the  table ;  they  use  the  Dynamometer  in  the  same  way 
as  used  at  our  State  fairs,  but  the  ratio  of  resistance  is 
thus  stated:  if  the  force  of  the  team  applied  is  equal 
to  the  raising  of  336  pounds  over  a  single  pulley,  and 
the  depth  of  the  furrow  is  6|  inches  with  a  width  of  13 
inches,  then  multiply  13  by  6|  and  you  have  84  and  a 
fraction;  then  if  336  pounds  of  force  will  take  up  and 
turn  over  84  inches  of  earth,  112  pounds  will  turn  28 
inches.  It  was  in  this  way,  the  eastern  plows  were 
tried  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  for 
their  premiums  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  seventy-five 
dollars,  for  the  best  plows — one  plow  for  lapping  the 
furrows,  the  other  for  laying  them  flat. 

Tried  in  this  way,  the  power  in  each  case  being  112 
pounds;  the  plows  respectively  turned  over  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  earth  as  stated  in  figures,  and  thus  exhibited  their 


relative  resistance — i.  e. 

Plows  for  lapping  furrows: — 

Charles  Howard’s .  29f  inches 

Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason’s, .  24  “ 

John  Wilson’s, .  21f  “ 

Plows  for  flat  furrows  : — 

Prouty  and  Mears’, .  27f  inches. 

This  plow  took  the  premium  of  $100. 

Charles  Howard’s, . .  25  “ 

Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason’s, .  24  “ 


Other  plows  were  tried,  but  all  offered  greater  resist¬ 
ance  than  the  foregoing.  The  above  claim  the  careful 
attention  of  the  prudent  farmer. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  list  of  plows  tested  in  this 
state. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Shell  Wheel  plow,  and  the 
Geneva  plow,  by  the  same  maker,  (Burrall  of  Geneva) 
arc  placed  side  by  side,  purposely,  to  draw  attention  to 
the  effect  of  a  well  formed  and  well  applied  wheel;  for 
these  plows  are  in  all  respects  the  same,  save  only,  the 
use  of  the  shell  wheel  in  the  place  of  the  land  side; 
this  wheel  produces  the  difference  stated  in  the  table, 
in  the  draft  of  the  two  plows  of  more  than  eighty-four 


pounds  in  favor  of  the  wheel;  a  difference  which,  if 
given  by  the  wheel  to  other  plows  named  in  the  list, 
would  ptesent  for  our  selection,  a  rate  and  most  choice 
assortment.  Thus,  if  the  excellent  “Center  Draft” 
of  Prouty  and  Mears,  which  I  believe  offers  a  present 
resistance  of  292  pounds  could  be  reduced  by  the  wheel 
to  208  or  210  pounds,  it  would  exceed  every  other 
known  plow.  The  same  as  to  Delano’s  Diamond,  and 
and  so  also,  as  to  Ruggles,  Nourse  and  Mason’s  admi¬ 
rable  Eagle,  if  it  Could  be  reduced  by  the  wheel,  to 
331,  we  need  look  no  further  for  all  that  is  Heedful  in 
the  form  of  plows.  That  word  if  arrests  our  progress 
for  the  present  ;  nevertheless,  with  the  list  before  us, 
no  farmer  can  be  excused  for  imperfect  plowing,  let  his 
soil  be  what  it  may.  Any  reasonable  depth  or  breadth 
of  furrow  may  be  had, — the  furrow  slice  may  be  laid 
perfectly  flat  and  true,  or  it  may  be  lapped  with  preci¬ 
sion — our  horses  need  no  longer  show  galls  and  scars, 
nor  upbraid  us  with  cruelty;  on  the  contrary,  when 
they  have  toiled  through  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and 
return  home  from  the  last  furrow  of  the  season,  they 
will  exhibit  their  fat  and  shining  sides,  gamboling  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  as  if  to  express  happiness 
in^  a  duty  well  performed,  and  gratitude  to  a  liberal, 
careful  master. 

It  is  no  small  matter  that  plow  makers  present  their 
work  to  us  in  a  highly  finished  condition,  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  we  have  reason  to  applaud  Prouty,  Mears  &  Co., 
and  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason — the  polish  of  their 
mould  boards  and  other  metalic  parts  prevent  a  large 
amount  of  resistance,  as  I  well  know  by  the  use  of  “a 
Center  Draft ;”  in  this  matter,  our  eastern  friends  have 
shown  heretofore  more  order  and  economy  with  neat¬ 
ness,  than  was  to  be  found  among  us  of  New- York. 
Now  however,  I  for  one,  am  using  plows  equal  in  all 
these  details,  to  those  of  Massachusetts. 

A  farmer  always  does  love  his  horses,  if  his  own 
"  heart  is  hung  in  the  right  place; 
and  a  man  thus  constituted  will  be 
loved  by  his  horses;  had  they  the 
power  of  speech,  they  would  entreat 
us  to  seek  for,  and  use,  such  plows 
as  offer  the  least  resistance  to  their 
willing  shoulders,  consistent  with 
an  expeditious  and  good  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  work ; — let  us  then 
give  more  attention,  more  conside¬ 
ration,  to  the  due  selection  of  these 
most  important  implements. 

In  making  our  selection,  howev¬ 
er,  we  must  remember  that  the  tool 
must  be  adapted  first  to  the  nature 
of  our  soil— so  as  most  easily  to 
raise  it  and  move  it — and  next,  that 
it  be  so  constructed  as  perfectly  to 
turn  it  over.  In  a  stiff  clay  we 
find  the  long  Scotch  plow  present¬ 
ing  a  severe  resistance,  while  our 
shorter  breasted  plows  move  throu’h 
it  with  comparative  ease:  the  rea¬ 
son  is,  that  more  surface  is  present¬ 
ed  to  resistance  in  the  long  plow. 
In  light  soils,  this  is  not  so  import¬ 
ant  a  consideration. 

My  own  experience  has  led  me 
to  the  use  of  Burrall’s  Shell  wheel  and  the  Geneva 
plow,  Prouty  &  Mear’s '  Center  Draft,  the  Eagle  and 
Chase’s  Amsterdam.  I  have  others  in  use,  but  prefer 
the  foregoing. 

For  many  ages,  the  Harrow  has  been  our  familiar 
friend,  without  change  in  form  or  feature  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  time,  until  within  the  last  twenty  years, — and  its 
uses  have  ever  been  to  follow  the  plow,  breaking  the 


Makers. 

Where  made 

Name  of  Plow.  1 

1 

Resist¬ 

ance. 

Depth  of 
f  urrow. 

Width  of 
furrow. 

$.  W.  Chase, . 

Amsterdam, 

Montgomery  County 

225 

5  inch- 

11  inch’s 

T.  D.  Burrall, . 

Geneva, .... 

i  Shell  Wheel, . 

24  If 

5.8 

12.8 

1  Geneva, . . 

Revenue  Cutter^ .... 

32o 

250 

6 

13 

1  o 

TJnrfnpi  Af  fin.  T  .  .  .  . 

Peekskill,  . . 

Peekskill, . .’ _ 

255 

1  <2 

\  Hawley,.  . 

Brooklyn,  . . 

Bergen, . 

275 

o 

12 

R.  Delano, . 

Onondaga,  . 

Diamond, . 

287f 

6 

13 

VT  H.  Codding’ 

Ontario, .... 

American, . . 

330 

5f 

14 

Jt .  Waite, . 

Alliion, .... 

Veto, . 

335 

6 

12 

S  W.  Hall, . .  .... 

Williamsport, . 

337 

6 

12 

P.  Elyea, . 

Livingston, 

Caledonia,  . 

345 

6 

12 

T.  Meroer, . 

Peekskill,  . . 

Peekskill,  . 

348 

6 

12 

Winers . . . 

Peekskill,  No.  22,  • . . 

350 

Peter  Provens  . 

Columbia, . 

350 

5 

13 

Oxford,  . 

Chenango,  . 

Oxford,  . 

371 

6 

12 

Brftincrd  &  . 

Diamond  . 

375 

Wilson, . 

Oneida,  .... 

Oneida, . . 

381 

■T.  S.  Tefts, . 

F.rifi, . 

Washington, . 

331 

6 

12 

Winks  Sr  "Raile.y, . 

Wyominsr,  . 

383 

6 

12 

E.  Davis . 

Worcester  County, 

386 

6 

12 

P.  D.  Wright, . 

Rochester,  . 

Cayuga  County,  .... 

388 

6 

12 

K.  Richardson, . 

Iron  Beam,  . 

388 

6 

12 

G.  Seymour . 

Lockport,  . . 

Opposition,  . 

397 

6 

12 

(I.  Wiard  . . . 

Avon 

Livingston  County,. 

400 

6 

12 

E.  Wilson, . 

Vernon, .... 

Diamond . 

400 

Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason, 

Mass..  .... 

Eairle . 

415 

6 

12 

R.  C.  Stiles  &  Co . 

Ontario, .... 

Ontario, . 

431 

6 

12 

Moore  . 

Self  Sharpener,  .... 

4374 

6 

14 

.1  Van  Bronkltn,  . 

Niagara,  . .  . 

Middleport, . 

438 

6 

12 

Gaylord, . 

Auburn . 

475 

Asa  Beebee, . 

Black  Hawk, . 

475 

Railey.  Whitler  A  Co.,.  .  . . 

Utica, . 

475 

J.  C.  Fitch . 

Livingston  County,  . 

483 

6 

12 

Wm.  Frater.  , . 

lOtsego.  .... 

Scotch  Plow, ... 

500 
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upturned  masses  into  a  pulverised  condition-  to  draw 
out  weeds  by  their  roots,  exposing  them  to  the  air  and 
death ;  and  to  cover  over  seeds  when  sown  on  the  pre¬ 
pared  earth.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  operations  should  not  have  earlier 
produced  improvements,  leading  to  economy;  nor  is  it 
less  strange  that  on  many ,  I  had  nearly  said  most  farms, 
this  operation  is  performed  with  an  imperfect  tool,  or, 
in  a  most  imperfect  manner.  The  want  of  Order  indu¬ 
ces  the  first  error ;  the  want  of  System  causes  the  lat¬ 
ter — and  from  this  also,  we  see  too  often,  the  custom 
of  entrusting  the  harrow  to  boys,  whereas  harrowing 
is  in  fact,  when  properly  done,  a  laborious  business,  for 
to  be  well  done,  we  need  fast  horses,  a  quick  movement 
and  careful  over  lapping  of  the  lines. 

What  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  slow  and  un¬ 
steady  harrowing  ?  or  of  work  performed  with  an  im¬ 
perfect  implement  ?  The  ready  answer  is,  a  rough  and 
uneven  field,  unequal  distribution  of  seed  and  its  de¬ 
struction  by  exposure;  of  course,  a  diminished  product 
per  acre,  pressing  its  penalty  upon  the  farmer,  who 

don’t  care  — or  thinks  u  its  good  enough,” — or  u  as 
good  as  his  neighbors.”  Such  men  are  without  order 
•or  system;  as  to  economy,  they  know  not  its  meaning. 

The  chief  improvement  in  the  harrow,  has  been  in  its 
form,  not  effecting  any  very  decided  general  advantage- 
but  its  defects  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  another 
implement,  the  cultivator ,  which  in  a  great  degree,  su¬ 
percedes  the  harrow,  and  renders  the  second  plowing  of 
fields  often  useless  or  unnecessary. 

The  cultivator,  when  first  introduced,  was  confined 
to  the  corn  field  and  potato  crop- — but  lately  it  has  been 
so  constructed  and  improved  by  Mr.  Ide  and  others,  as 
to  follow  the  plow  very  successfully  in  the  preparation 
of  the  ground— -but  more  especially  to  perform  all  the  ne¬ 
cessary  operations  of  a  fallow  after  the  first  plowing. 

This  implement  or  cultivator,  as  made  by  Mr.  Tra¬ 
cy,  of  Wayne  county,  and  by  him  introduced  into  Onta¬ 
rio  and  Seneca  counties,  seems  to  be  an  admirable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  purpose  of  cross-plowing,  and  all  the 
usual  work  of  the  harrow;  being  so  constructed  as  to 
cut  six  inches  deep,  or,  only  to  skim  the  earth,  as  may 
be  desired.  Here  then  we  have  a  labor-saving  machine, 
for,  as  it  is  4  ft.  6  wride,  with  four  teeth  in  the  .rear, 
and  three  in  the  front  row, — it  acts  at  the  same  time, 
on  a  breadth  of  soil  equal  to  at  least  four  “  bouts”  of 
the  plow — stirring  the  earth  6  inches  deep.  Substitu¬ 
ting  the  cultivator  for  the  plow,  after  the  first  plowing, 
the  gain,  by  its  use  instead  of  the  plow  is,  at  least  six¬ 
ty-two  and  a-half  cents  per  acre,  or,  the  difference  in 
cost  between  plowing  and  harrowing — an  item  of  im¬ 
portance  in  every  field  of  grain ;  the  thinking  farmer 
will  readily  find  other  advantages. 

I  cannot  discover  any  trials  of  the  cultivator,  to 
show  us  the  quantity  of  force  required  for  its  proper 
use,  an  omission  on  the  part  of  our  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment  makers,  of  more  importance  than  they  imagine; 
let  us  hope  that,  hereafter  more  anxiety  wall  be  felt  to 
prove  the  saving  of  labor  or  force,  not  by  assertion  but 
by  measure ,  and  thus  save  us  farmers  from  much  loss 
of  time,  and  disappointment. 

It  was  intended  to  follow  the  remarks  on  the  plow, 
with  a  consideration  of  the  harrow,  cultivator  and  seed 
sower ;  the  season  however,  for  planting  corn  is  so  near 
at  hand,  and  the  corn  crop  is  so  important,  that  I  ven¬ 
ture  a  repulse  from  your  well  stored  columns,  to  show 
if  I  may,  the  economy  with  which  this  most  valuable 
grain  can  be  raised,  and  is  produced  in  this  part  of  our 
State. 

Long  Island  and  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  has 
heretofore  produced  a  larger  amount  of  corn  per  acre, 
but  that  advantage  is  equalised  to  us  of  the  inland 
counties,  by  the  greater  economy  of  labor  and  possibly 
of  system. 


A  machine  is  in  use  here,  produced  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  H.  L.  Emery,  of  Albany,*  simple,  and  worked 
by  a  single  horse;  we  call  it  the  Corn  planter,  though 
it  is  arranged  for  the  planting  of  any  and  every  kind  of 
seed  in  vows  or  drills.  When  this  corn  planter  is  so¬ 
lidly  and  strongly  put  together — and  the  ground  is  in 
proper  condition  for  planting,  we  plant  not  less  than 
ten  acres  per  day,— -one  man  and  one  horse  only  being 
necessary  for  the  work.  The  rows  of  corn  are  placed 
three  feet  or  three  feet  six  inches  apart,  and  the  seed  is 
dropped  about  six  to  eight  inches  asunder  in  the  rows. 

The  after  cultivation,  or  hoeing,  is  effected  by  the 
horse  hoe.  The  following  results  have  been  derived 
from  the  use  of  these  machines: 


Plowing,  harrowing,  hoeing  and  preparing  21  acres  for 

Corn,  at  $2.27  per  acre,  . . .  $47  67 

Planting  21  acres  with  Emery’s  Planter,  in  two  days,  man 

and  horse, . . . . . . .  4 

Cost  of  26  quarts  of  seed  corn,  at  75  cents  per  buchel,  ....  6  6U 

Husking  and  housing  in  crib,  at  $3.17  per  acre, .  66  67 


$124  84 

The  yield  of  this  'field  was  moderate,  being  only 
1600  bushels  of  ears,  which  at  the  above  cost,  is  equal 
to  seven  cents  and  eight  mills  per  bushel. 

The  yield  of  fodder  was  very  large,  but  if  we  esti¬ 
mate  it  as  low  as  !•§  tons  per  acre,  then  the  cutting 
and  housing  of  the  whole  fodder,  say  30  tons,  was  $19. 
06 — which  added  to  the  cost  of  cultivation,  makes  an 

aggregate  of, . . . $143  90, 

Deduct  for  the  value  of  the  fodder,  at  $2  per 

ton, . . . . . .  60  00 


$83  90 


Thus  the  actual  cost  of  the  1600  bushels  of  ears  is 
$83.90,  or  Jive  cents  24-1000  per  bushel—  or  for  the 
grain  alone  it  is  ten  cents  48-1000  per  busheL  Such  is 
the  result  derived  from  the  Corn  Planter ,  and  Cultiva¬ 
tor.  and  Horse  Hoe,  from  a  moderate  yield  of  corn. 
Much  better  results  have  been  derived  by  others,  from 
the  same  system  and  order ;  and  I  think  none  will  deny 
that  eeenomy  is  thus  well  studied  and  practiced.  Ag¬ 
ricola.  Seneca  Co.,  N.  York. 

Influence  of  Agricultura"  Periodicals. 

That  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  among 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  United  States  within 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  eastern  and  middle  sections,  is  a  fact  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  not  be  denied.  To  what  is  this  improvement 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  ?  I  answer,  and  I  think  cor¬ 
rectly,  to  the  influence  of  agricultural  periodicals  and 
papers.  Agriculture,  although  one  of  the  noblest  of 
callings,  has  been  in  times  past  grossly  neglected. 
Like  many  occupations  by  which  a  subsistence  may  be 
obtained  without  much  exercise  of  the  mind,  it  began 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
was  not  required,  and  was  a  matter  of  but  little  impor¬ 
tance.  Men  farmed  as  their  grandfathers  had  farmed, 
half  a  century  before  them.  Agriculture,  instead  of 
improving,  stood  nearly  still,  or  retrograded  somewhat. 
Lands  became  worn  out  by  bad  tillage ;  and  most  of 
those  who  could  escape  from  the  plow,  left  their  homes 
to  seek  out  employment  by  which  more  money  could  be 
made  with  less  hard  physical  labor.  Here  and  there  a 
man  was  to  be  met  with  who  had  become  rich  through 
trade  or  commerce,  and  had  retired  to  a  farm;  but  it 
was  not  the  profit,  but  the  pleasure  of  farming  be  had 
gone  to  enjoy.  Matters  were  somewhat  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  about  the  time  of  the  establishing  of  the  first  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers.  From  that  period  to  the  present 
time,  there  has  been  a  steady  progression  in  agricul¬ 
ture. 

*  For  cut  and  description  of  this  implement,  see  last  vol.  Culti¬ 
vator,  p.  329. 
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Let  us  glance  at  some-jof  the  benefits  arising  from 
these  papers  I  know  nor  how  other  minds  may  view 
it.  but  for  myself  I  may  safely  say,  that  as  a  practical 
farmer,  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  interchange  of 
thought,  through  agricultural  papers,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  enjoyments  I  have.  I  welcome  the  monthly 
receipt  of  my  paper  with  no  common  interest,  for  from 
it  I  always  expect  to  derive  some  improvement.  The 
suggestions,  coming  as  most  of  them  do,  from  practi¬ 
cal  men,  are  all  worthy  of  consideration,  and  although 
they  may  not  all  be  adapted  to  the  particular  situation 
in  which  we  may  reside,  yet  they  will  doubtless  be 
found  of  value  somewhere  through  our  widely  extend¬ 
ed  country.  There  is  an  amount  of  useful  general  in¬ 
formation  to  be  gained  from  the  perusal  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  scarcely  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  same 
space.  We  not  only  gain  knowledge  on  agricultural 
subjects,  but  we  become  acquainted  with  the  geogra¬ 
phy,  geology,  climate  and  productions  of  our  vast  coun¬ 
try  from  Maine  to  Florida.  We  learn  among  other 
things,  the  important  truth  that  even  in  the  cold  and 
mountainous  regions  of  our  land,  by  the  aid  of  science 
and  improved  tillage,  farms  are  made  to  produce  crops 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  those  raised  upon 
the  smoothest  plains. 

The  farmer  is  a  man  whose  business  is  at  home  ;  he 
can  wander  but  little,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
must  be  ignorant.  Sitting  by  his  cheerful  fireside  of 
a  winter  evening,  he  takes  his  paper  in  hand  and  begins 
his  travels.  At  one  time  he  is  among  the  best  farms 
of  New  England,  then  in  western  New-York — then 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  he  visits 
the  western  and  southern  states.  For  the  trifling  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  dollar  or  two  a  year,  he  becomes  familiar 
with  almost  every  portion  of  the  Union. 

There  is  a  sociability  too,  so  to  speak,  about  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  which  is  truly  delightful.  You  become 
acquainted  not  only  with  their  editors,  but  with  a  hund¬ 
red  others.  Situated  in  some  remote  district,  where 
perhaps  most  of  those  around  .you  have  not  yet  awa¬ 
kened  to  the  importance  of  book  farming ,  and  are  look¬ 
ing  with  doubts  and  misgivings  upon  your  mode  of  far¬ 
ming,  it  is  indeed,  truly  delightful  to  be  holding  mental 
intercourse  with  many  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  land. 
There  is  many  a  man  among  that  goodly  fellowship  of 
farmers,  who  should  I  chance  to  meet  with,  strangers 
to  me  though  they  might  be,  yet  would  I  clasp  them  by 
the  hand  as  friends.  And  are  they  not  friends?  Yes — 
friends  in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  They  have  labored 
to  elevate  that  calling,  great  and  noble  in  itself,  but 
too  long  neglected  and  trampled  in  the  dust. 

Much  has  been  done  for  agriculture,  but  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  Some  of  the  recent  statements  be¬ 
fore  the  agricultural  societies,  show  an  improvement  in 
culture  and  tillage  that  was  not  even  dreamed  of  a  few 
short  years  ago.  The  men  of  New  England  and  the 
middle  states  need  these  statements  to  encourage  them 
onward.  What  are  we  to  do  by  and  by  ?  is  a  question 
sometimes  asked  by  farmers  of  these  parts.  How  are 
we  to  compete  with  the  great  west  ?  Railroads  and 
canals  are  multiplying — facilities  are  becoming  greater 
every  day  for  bringing  produce  from  those  markets  to 
our  seaports.  They  can  raise  every  thing  cheaper  than 
we  can.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  Not  sit  down  and 
mourn  over  our  fate — not  sell  our  farms  and  move  there 
too — but  stay  where  we  are,  and  work  head-work. 
Raise  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  where  we  formerly 
raised  20 ;  raise  2  tons  of  hay  where  we  used  to  grow 
one;  keep  10  cows,  and  good  ones  too,  and  keep  them 
well,  where  we  formerly  did  5. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  this  year,  or  next,  but 
begin  the  good  work  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  be¬ 
fore  we  can.  Industry,  science,  economy — must  be 
brought  to  aid  us  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  purpose. 


Who  are  the  men  destined  to  rise  in  the  agricultural 
world  ?  I  answer,  those  who  read  and  reflect.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  has  a  time  come  when  the  farmer  must 
think.  He  that  worketh  ever  so  hard  with  his  hands,  if  he 
work  not  with  his  head  too,  will  find  his  intelligent  neigh¬ 
bor  far  outstripping  him,  with  half  the  physical  labor 
he  exerts.  And  those  men,  so  wise  in  their  own  conceit 
as  to  suppose  that  they  can  learn  nothing  from  a  book 
or  paper,  on  farming,  will  discover  their  error,  perhaps 
too  late  to  retrieve  it.  H.  C.  W.  Putnam  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  1849. 
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Farming  in  Vermont. 

Eds.  Cultivator — “What  is  the  most  profitable 
course  of  farming  in  your  section  of  the  country,  and 
what  is  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  Merino  wool?” 
These  inquiries  are  frequently  made,  and  they  are  very 
important  questions,  particularly  as  to  those  who  have 
been  grain  growers,  and  are  about  to  engage  in  sheep 
husbandry,  or  in  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese.  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  adopt  any  method  which  will 
give  a  true  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound 
of  wool,  or  of  butter  and  cheese.  I  find  the  estimates 
that  have  been  made  vary  greatly  in  their  results. 
Should  I  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  I  could 
hardly  hope  for  better  success  than  has  attended  the 
labors  of  others.  In  this  section,  grain  is  out  of  the 
Question.  There  is  no  more  raised  than  is  necessary 
for  our  own  consumption,  and  of  wheat  not  sufficient 
for  that.  To  cattle  and  sheep,  the  farmers  of  Vermont 
look  for  the  most  of  their  profits  of  farming. 

I  have  looked  at  the  estimates  of  different  individu¬ 
als,  of  the  profits  of  sheep  husbandry  and  of  dairies. 
There  is  one  on  sheep  husbandry,  by  H.  S.  Randall, 
Esq.,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  which  is  incorporated  in  a 
report  on  the  value  of  sheep  husbandry,  read  before  the 
agricultural  society  of  Pendleton,  South  Carolina,  and 
is  published  in  the  Patent  Report  of  1847,  page  505. 
According  to  Mr.  Randall’s  estimate,  the  profits  of 
sheep  husbandry,  are  over  27  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested ;  and  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  wool 
less  than  three  cents;  and  a  calculation,  based  upon  Mr. 
Randall’s  estimate,  makes  the  profits  of  sheep  husban¬ 
dry  in  South  Carolina,  over  100  per  cent.  That  report 
also  refers  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  says: — “Three 
very  respectable  gentlemen  in  each  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  New-York  and  Ohio,  say  that  one  half 
of  the  wool  will  pay  all  the  expense,  where  the  winter 
requires  five  months’  feed.”  It  is  evident  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  report,  that  the  estimate,  corroborated 
by  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania,  New-York  and 
Ohio,  is  received  as  correct;  and  little  weight,  proba¬ 
bly  would  be  given  to  any  estimate  that  should  vary 
greatly  from  one  made  from  so  experienced  and  intel¬ 
ligent  a  wool-grower,  as  Mr.  Randall.  I  certainly 
should  not  attempt  it  until  I  had  given  the  subject  a 
careful  examination.  I  do  not  question  the  statement 
of  the  product  of  A.’s  100  ewes;  their  product  of  both 
wool  and  lambs,  is  less  than  many  flocks  of  that  num¬ 
ber  have  produced.  The  profits  of  100  ewes  ought 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  profits  of  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry.  We  might  as  well  take  the  product  of  one 
cow  as  evidence  of  the  profits  of  a  dairy;  or  120  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  from  an  acre,  as  a  test  of  the  profits  of 
grain  growing. 

The  flocks  of  sheep  in  this  county  range  from  200  to 
2000  or  more.  The  average  produce  of  wool  per  head 
in  the  whole  state,  does  not  exceed  2f  lbs. ;  and  the 
average  price  per  pound,  for  the  last  six  years,  has  not 
been  as  high  as  thirty  cents.  I  have  the  statement  of 
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one  wool  purchaser,  of  the  amount  of  wool  he  purcha¬ 
sed  in  the  years  1842, — ’3  and  ’4;  the  average  per  year 
was  110,000  pounds,  and  the  average  price  31|  cents 
per  pound ;  and  this  was  in  Washington  county,  New- 
York,  which  produces  the  best  quality  of  wool.  The 
income  in  flocks  of  500,  above  losses,  seldom  goes  as 
high  as  25  per  cent,,  many  flocks  not  more  than  10  per 
cent.,  and  some  no  more  than  keep  the  flocks  good.  I 
hope  none  will  engage  in  sheep  husbandry  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  receiving  27  per  cent,  on  his  capital  invest¬ 
ed.  Farmers  in  general,  are  well  satisfied  if  they  re¬ 
ceive  6  per  cent,  at  the  present  low  price  of  wool. 
Few  farms  will  produce  six  per  cent.,  over  the  expen¬ 
ses,  on  the  cost  of  the  farm.  Some  small  pieces  of 
meadow  land  may  produce  12  or  25  per  cent,  on  its 
cost.  This  subject  ought  to  be  investigated  in  reference 
to  large  farms,  with  buildings,  woodland,  &e.  The 
fair  way,  and  the  one  best  calculated  to  present  the 
question  in  a  practical  form,  is  first,  to  ascertain  the 
true  cash  value  of  the  amount  of  grass  standing,  that 
will  be  required  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  and 
if  this  will  sell  for  a  sum  that  will  be  equal  to  six  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  farm,  the  capital  is  considered 
jn  this  section,  to  be  a  good  investment.  To  change 
this  into  hay,  and  from  hay  and  grass  into  wool,  or  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese,  is  a  mechanical  process ;  the.  profits 
arising  from  the  operation,  must  vary  according  to  the 
science,  skill  and  economy  used  by  the  operator. 

In  this  neighborhood,  hay  in  the  barn  is  worth  $6 
per  ton,  and  good,  smooth  meadow,  that  will  produce 
one,  or  one  and  a-half  tons  per  acre, — the  grass  stand¬ 
ing—  is  worth  $4  per  ton,  and  lands  that  produce  one 
and  a-half  tons  per  acre,  will  be  equal  to  six  per  cent, 
on  the  cost,  at  $100  per  acre.  I  estimate  20  tons  of 
hay  for  the  wintering  of  100  good  breeding  ewes.  The 
lowest  estimate  is  15  tons.  The  pasture  to  keep  100 
ewes  and  their  lambs  through  the  season,  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  less  than  $36 — ewes  and  lambs  cannot  be 
turned  off  until  after  shearing.  If  33§  acres  will  keep 
100  through  the  winter  and  summer,  such  lands  must 
be  worth  here  $48,  or  allowing  but  15  tons  of  hay  to 
the  100  awes.  There  are  lands  in  this  county  that 
may  produce  that  amount  of  hay  and  grass,  that  can 
be  purchased  for  $20  per  acre ;  but  they  lie  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  where  the  hay  cannot  be  taken  away  without 
great  “expense.  In  passing  through  Cortland  county, 
I  saw  no  such  lands.  The  difference  in  the  result  of 
Mr.  Randall’s  calculation  and  mine,  arises  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  value  we  put  upon  the  lands.  Taking  the  same 
number  of  acres  and  ewes,  my  estimate  would  be  as 
follows: 

A.  buys  33 £  acres  of  land,  at  $48  per  acre,. $1600  00 
100  ewes,  at  $2, ...........................  200  00 

Cutting  and  curing’  11  acres  of  above  land, . .  18  00 

Washing  and  shearing,  ...................  5  00 

Summer  care  and  salt. .....................  10  00 

Winter  and  spring  care,  ...................  30  00 

Loss, ....... -  ..........................  4  00 

— — — -  $1867  00 

Receipts. — 300  lbs.  of  wool,  (the  same  as  by 

Mr  Randall’s  estimate,) * . . . . . .  $118  71 

80  Lambs,  at  $1, . . . .  80  00 

-  $198  71 

If  the  owner  let  his  land  and  sheep,  the  account 
would  stand  thus : 

Interest  on  the  money  paid  for  land  and  sheep 

at  7  per  cent.,  ............................  $126  00 

Other  expenses  as  before, ...................  67  00 

— — $193  00 
Receipts  as  before, . . .  198  71 

By  my  estimation,  sheep  husbandry  is  good  business. 
The  owner  of  the  land  and  stock,  gets  7  per  cent,  inte¬ 
rest  on  his  capital ;  and  the  tenant  gets  $5.71  over  full 
pay  for  all  his  labor.  I  have  omitted  the  credit  for  ma¬ 
nure,  as  that  must  be  returned  to  the  land. 

I  will  now  take  a  farm  in  this  county  worth  $7,000, 
pleasantly  located  and  conveniently  situated  for  school 
and  meeting,  with  good  buildings,  orchard,  and  wood¬ 


lands.  This  farm  will  keep  500  sheep,  two  cows  and 
a  team  to  carry  on  the  farm.  The  owner  stocks  the 
farm  with  sheep,  hires  all  the  work  pertaining  to  the 
sheep,  and  lets  the  cows,  team,  orchard,  &e.,  and  re¬ 
ceives  one  half  the  avails  of  them. 


Interest  on  the  $7,000.  at  6  per  cent.,. .........  $420  00 

500  sheep  at  $1.25 — $6.25, . .  37  50 

Cutting  and  curing  80  tons  of  hay, . .  100  00 

Summer  care  and  salt, ........................  12  00 

Washing  and  shearing, .......................  25  00 

Winter  and  spring  care,  . . . . . .  75  00 

- - —  $669  50 

Deduct  the  receipts  over  the  wool, .....................  275  00 


$394  50 

Receipts. — 1375  lbs.  of  wool,  at  331  cts.  per  lb.,  $458  00 
25  per  cent,  increase, ...  ...........  125  00 

Receipt  from  plow  land,  & e.,  .......  150  00 

• — -  $733  00 


Cost  of  producing  1,375  lbs.  of  wool,  $394,  equal 
to  28 1  cents  per  lb. 

According  to  this  estimate,  the  owner,  by  stocking 
his  farm  with  sheep,  has  a  larger  income  than  by  selling 
his  hay,  and  by  this  process  he  keeps  all  the  manure. 
This  is  a  good  dairy  farm.  Let  it  now  be  stocked  with 
cows— 500  sheep  are  equal  to  50  cows.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  income  from  cows  managed  wholly  by  hi¬ 
red  help,  would  be  as  great  as  from  sheep ;  everything 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  a  dairy  requires  ex¬ 
traordinary  care.  I  will  mention  one  fact  to  show  what 
a  little  negligence  may  do  to  lessen  the  profits  of  a  dai¬ 
ry.  The  dairyman  had  no  cold  stream  of  water  to  cool 
his  milk  and  made  use  of  ice,— the  curd  from  the  milk, 
when  the  ice  was  used,  weighed  90  pounds.  The  next 
day  after  his  ice  failed,  the  curd  from  the  same  quanti¬ 
ty  of  milk  weighed  but  70  pounds,  of  course  inferior 
in  quality.  This  loss  must  b'e  equal  to  $1  per  day. 
Let  this  farm  be  stocked  with  cows,  be  let  out  to  an 
experienced  dairyman,  and  the  whole  receipts  will  be 
over  $2,000.  I  know  some  dairies  where  the  income 
from  the  cows  will  average  $40  per  cow,  and  others, 
not  over  $17.  The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  cheese 
in  one  of  these  dairies,  is  double  that  of  the  other.  Some 
of  this  difference  ma3r-arise  from  a  difference  in  the 
goodness  of  the  feed  of  the  cows.  There  are,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  much  greater  improvements 
made  in  the  management  of  dairies  than  of  sheep.  Let 
the  same  care,  skill,  and  attention  in  the  management 
of  sheep  as  there  are  in  dairies,  and  the  profits  of  sheep 
husbandry  would  be  increased  100  per  cent.  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  both.  I  formerly  kept  a 
dairy  and  made  it  profitable.  I  keep  from  five  to  six 
cows  now. 

When  I  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry,  I  had  a  fine 
flock  of  Merinos.  For  several  years,  I  suffered  great 
losses  ;  I  had  neither  sheds  nor  experience  to  make 
sheep  profitable.  It  was  the  opinion  of  wool-growers 
at  that  day,  that  sheep  must  not  be  confined  to  warm 
sheds.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  to  see  200  or  300  lbs.  of  pulled  wool,  and  from 
60  to  80  dead  lambs.  These  were  heavy  drawbacks 
upon  the  profits  and  pleasures  of  sheep  husbandry. 
Wool  then  brought  from  55  to  75  cents  per  lb.  and  was 
the  only  income,  as  the  increase  did  no  more  than  keep 
the  flock  good the  average  amount  of  wool  per  head 
was  not  over  three  pounds.  I  have  now  changed  my 
whole  management.  I  keep  through  the  winter,  from 
300  to  350  sheep ;  from  them  I  select  generally  110 
ewes,  over  two  years  old,  for  breeding- — never  breeding 
from  a  ewe  that  will  not  produce  at  two  years  old, 
over  four  pounds  of  well-washed  wool .  I  bi'eed  from 
the  best  rams  I  can  obtain.  I  keep  my  sheep  closely 
confined  from  the  time  they  are  put  to  hay  until  they 
are  turned  out  to  grass.  I  have  200  at  one  barn  one 
mile  from  my  house,  about  one-half  of  them  lambs; — 
these  are  fed  on  lowland  hay,  twice  a  day,  without  any 
grain  of  any  description.  They  have  access  to  good 
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water,  and  good  Turk’s  Island  or  rock  salt  at  all  times. 
The  flock  kept  at  this  barn  has,  for  the  last  three  years, 
been  taken  directly  from  the  pasture  to  the  barn,  and 
there  confined  until  they  are  turned  out  again  to  pas¬ 
ture.  I  commenced  with  hay  on  the  22nd,  23rd  and 
26th  of  November  ;  turned  to  pasture  the  6th,  9th  and 
13th  of  April — average  time  to  hay  being  19  weeks. 
Breeding  ewes  must  be  kept  to  hay  at  least  two  weeks 
longer.  This  year,  this  flock  was  confined  on  the  15th 
of  November.  There  were  three  or  four  weeks  of 
warm  weather  after  this,  during  which  sheep  might 
have  lived  by  grass.  My  breeding  ewes,  with  the  stock 
rams,  are  fed  eight  quarts  of  corn  per  day.  I  estimate 
20  tons  of  hay,  or  what  is  equal  to  that,  in  hay  and 
grain,  for  wintering  100  sheep.  I  keep  an  account  of 
the  sales  of  my  wool  and  sheep,  and  will  give  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  my  sheep  for  the  last  three  years,  which  is  lar¬ 
ger  than  any  previous  years’,  except  one,  and  that  was 
caused  by  the  price  of  wool  being  very  high  that  year. 

Nov.  12,  1845,  I  had  309  sheep— Nov.  12,  1848,  I 
had  319  sheep,  being  an  increase  of  ten,  and  somewhat 
improved  in  quality. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  keeping,  the  same  as  if  I  pur¬ 
chased  the  hay,  and  hired  the  pasture — calling  the  flock 
300. 

For  100  breeding  ewes,  20  tons  of  hay,  at  $6  per  ton,. . . .  $120  00 


For  200  other  sheep,  30  tons,  . .  180  00 

Pasture  for  100  ewes  and  their  lambs, .  36  00 

Pasture  for  200  sheep, .  40  00 

Washing  and  shearing, . . .  15  00 

Winter  care,  and  salt  for  the  year, . . . . . .  20  00 


$411  00 

Receipts. — Wool  for  the  first  year,  1846 — 1238  lbs.,  at  40 

cents  per  lb., . $495  20 

Clips  of  1847— ’8  not  sold,  worth  now,  say, .  800  00 

Sale  of  sheep,  1st  year, .  380  00 

do  2d  year, . * . .  509  00 

do  3d  year, .  416  00 


$2600  20 

I  have  not  included  in  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
sheep,  the  interest  on  the  capital;  that  can  be  done  by 
others.  It  must  vary  greatly  indifferent  locations;  al¬ 
so,  in  the  value  of  the  sheep. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  not  lost  one  per  cent, 
of  old  sheep,  nor  over  two  per  cent,  of  lambs.  Of  the 
flock  of  200  kept  in  close  confinement,  I  have  lost  but 
three  during  the  three  years  past,  and  so  far  on  the 
fourth  year;  one  of  these  got  hung  in  the  rack,  and  the 
other  two  died  with  the  stretches.  Not  one  during  the 
three  years  has  scoured,  or  been  in  any  way  sickly. 

In  1826,  I  had  over  150  full  blooded  Merino  ewes  and 
200  grade  sheep,  and  1100  pounds  of  wool  was  nearly 
the  whole  amount  of  the  income  that  I  received  from 
them.  The  labor  of  taking  care  of  them  was  twice  as 
great  then  as  now,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  much 
greater.  I  am  now  convinced  that  a  flock  of  500  or 
more,  can  be  made  to  produce  as  well  as  a  smaller 
flock.  The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  wool  must 
vary  according  to  the  amount  of  wool  produced  per  head, 
for  it  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  sheep  that  will  yield  four 
pounds  of  wool,  than  one  that  yields  but  two  pounds. 
This  alone  diminishes  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
wool;  and  if  the  increase  of  the  flock  should  be  equal 
to  33g  per  cent.,  the  cost  is  still  more  reduced.  The 
cost  of  producing  must  decrease,  as  the  flock  increases. 

A  small  portion  only,  of  the  farms  in  Vermont,  are 
suitable  for  dairies.  No  lands  in  New  England  are 
more  productive  than  the  valleys  of  Battenkill  and  Ot¬ 
ter  creek.  A  large  portion  of  the  pasture  lands  are  too 
remote  from  the  buildings,  and  in  many  respects  unfit 
for  dairying.  Vet  they  are  productive;  and  though  they 
are  high,  rocky  side-hills,  make  the  best  of  sheep  pas¬ 
ture.  There  are  some  of  400  or  600  acres  in  a  body, 
suitable  for  a  farm,  having  a  suitable  portion  of  excel¬ 
lent  meadow  landj  producing  from  half  a  ton  to  two 
tons  of  hay  per  acre.  One  of  these  farms,  of  about 


500  acres,  with  a  house  anti  two  barns,  was  purchased 
for  $2600.  This  farm  will  keep  40  or  50  cows,  or 
500  sheep — -more  than  some  farms  that  cost  $7000  will 
keep. 

I  know  of  one  dairy  of  20  cowrs  that  produces  10,000 
pounds  of  cheese  for  sale,  300  pounds  of  cheese  for  the 
family,  and  600  pounds  of  butter;  this,  with  calves, 
whey  and  milk  for  hogs,  will  average  over  $42  per  cow. 
This  dairy  is  managed  by  one  man,  his  wife,  and  one 
young  man  and  a  girl.  Another,  with  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  cows,  and  one-third  more  help,  does  not  produce 
one-half  of  that  amount.  In  the  trial  of  a  ease  in 
court,  a  short  time  since,  it  was  proved  that  100  pounds 
of  dry  hides  had  been  so  managed  as  to  produce  160 
pounds  of  good  sole  leather,  and  in  one  case,  as  high 
as  182;  while  another,  with  unskilful  management,  pro¬ 
duced  but  130  pounds,  and  it  is  said  that  leather,  giv¬ 
ing  the  most  weight,  is  worth  tw~o  cents  more  per  lb. 
than  the  other.  This  difference  is  caused  by  knowing 
how  to  open  the  pores  of  the  hide  to  receive  the  tan, 
and  then,  to  use  the  words  of  the  manufacturer,  11  pur¬ 
sue  the  same  course  that  you  would  to  fat  a  hog, — feed 
as  much  good  feed  as  the  hide  will  receive  without  clog¬ 
ging  it.’7  This  principle  will  apply  to  any  product  of 
the  farm.  The  more  flesh  you  put  on  an  animal  you 
fat,  or  the  more  butter  and  cheese  you  make  from  the 
same  quantity  of  milk,  the  more  valuable  is  the  article 
by  the  pound.  In  the  case  of  the  tanner,  let  the  un¬ 
skilful  manager  tan  the  same  amount  of  hides  that  the 
other  does,  and  the  difference  in  the  receipts  from  the 
leather,  (on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  pounds, 
and  the  increase  in  price,)  would  be  more  than  $6,000 
per  annum.  The  unskilful  manager  has  one  advantage 
over  the  other;  it  does  not  cost  him  half  as  much  to 
transport  his  produce  to  market. 

That  is  evidently  the  most  profitable  course  of  farm¬ 
ing,  that  is  managed  best.  A  moment’s  reflection  will 
satisfy  any  farmer  of  the  folly  of  changing  from  one 
course  of  farming  to  another  at  every  rise  and  fall  of 
the  prices.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater  disposition  in 
wool  growers  to  jump  out  of  the  business  at  every  fall 
in  the  price  of  wool,  than  in  any  other  class  of  farmers. 
There  is  no  reason  for  that.  Beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese, 
grain  and  wool,  are  articles  of  general  consumption,  and 
will,  in  a  cycle  of  five  years,  command  fair  prices. 
Nor  has  wool  fluctuated  more,  if  as  much,  as  most  oth¬ 
er  articles.  Flour  has  varied  from  $12,  to  $3.75;  pork 
from  $23.13  to  $9.27;  beef  from  $14.98,  to- $5.75 ;  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  cattle,  and  horses,  as  much.  Let  every 
wool  grower  follow  the  rules  for  breeding  that  are  es¬ 
tablished  for  all  other  kinds  of  stock  among  good  hus- 
.bandmen;  see  that  his  sheep  are  provided  with  water 
and  warm  sheds,  which  may  be  done  at  little  expense, 
and  he  will,  in  this  cold,  windy  country,  save  much  fod¬ 
der;  increase  greatly  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  manure;  and  by  good  attention  to  feeding,  he 
may  add  25  or  50  percent.,  (just  as  he  pleases)  to  the 
value  of  his  wool,  and  the  increase  of  his  flock.  But 
so  long  as  sheep  husbandmen  manage  their  sheep,  (and 
many  do)  as  the  French  Canadians  do  their  horses,  per¬ 
mitting  every  thing  to  breed  that  has  hoofs,  whether 
they  can  chew  the  cud  or  not,  they  have  no  reason  to 
look  for  any  thing  better  than  a  flock  of  miserable  half 
ivooled  Keenucks.  If  such  a  flock  ever  increases,  the 
increase  must  be  sold  for  50  cents  per  head  or  less,  for 
pelting;  or  the  purchaser  be  permitted  to  select  the 
best  at  80  cents  or  $1  per  head. 

With  all  the  light  we  have  on  the  subject  of  improve¬ 
ments,  we  must  agree  with  those  who  say — u  After  all 
your  talk  about  science  in  agriculture,  these  are  not  the 
men  who  make  money  and  get  rich.”  They  may  not 
be  the  men  that  get  rich.  They  make  money  and  spend 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  the 
improvement  of  their  minds.  A  6  by  8  country  newspa* 
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per  would  cloy  the  literary  appetite  of  these  no  improve¬ 
ment  farmers,  and  a  pistareen  would  generally  cover 
all  their  subscriptions  for  pious  and  charitable  purpo¬ 
ses.  Such  wool-growers  had  rather  pick  a  dead  sheep 
than  pay  out  a  York  six-pence  for  improvements  in 
breeding  animals  or  sheds. 

Now  after  all  this  Jong  talk,  I  must  confess  my  utter 
inability  to  answer  either  of  the  questions  at  the  head 
-of  this  article,  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  even  my  own  mind. 
I  therefore  leave  it  to  others,  to  decide  which  is  the  most 
profitable  course  of  farming,  and  make  their  own  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  articles  they  produce ;  being  convinced 
they  will  feel  justified  or  condemned,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  amount  of  income  produced  from  the  ca¬ 
pital  employed,  J.  S.  Pettibone.  Manchester ,  V £., 
Jan.  16,  1849. 
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Varieties  of  the  Domestic  Fowl. 

The  Dorking  Fowl. — This  breed  takes  its  name 
from  having  been  formerly  bred  chiefly  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Dorking,  a  town  in  Surrey,  England.  They 
were  originally  distinguished  as  having  five  toes  to  each 
foot,  and  as  being  of  a  white  color.  Their  origin  is 
not  positively  known.  Some  have  supposed  the  breed 
to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  support  of  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  five-toed  fowls  ex¬ 
isted  anciently  in  Greece,  as  noticed  by  Aristotle,  and 
that  Pliny  and  Columella  spoke  of  similar  fowls  being 
known  in  Italy  in  their  day.  But  we  do  not  see  that 
there  is  the  least  evidence  that  those  fowls  were  Dor¬ 
kings;  or  that  the  Dorkings  have  descended  from  them. 
Certainly,  the  circumstance  of  both  having  a  supernu¬ 
merary  toe,  is  of  itself  no  proof  of  affinity  of  blood. 
It  is  by  no  means,  a  peculiarity  confined  to  the  Dor¬ 
kings.;  the  writer  has  in  several  instances  seen  it  in  the 
Polish,  and  in  the  Bantam  breeds.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  mere  freak  of  nature,  similar  to  the  produc-. 
tion  of  an  extra  finger  or  toe  in  some  families  of  the 
human  race. 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  Survey  of  Sussex,  written  in 
1813,  says — “  The  Dorking  Fowls,  as  they  are  called, 
are  reared  in  the  weald  of  Sussex,  but  the  finest  mar¬ 
ket  for  them  is  Horsham.  The  five-clawed  breed  have 
been  considered  as  the  best  sort;  this,  however  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  it  took  its  origin  in  some  fowls  with 
this  peculiarity,  that  happened  to  be  very  large  and  fine, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  since  been  called 
the  Dorking  or  five-clawed  fowl.  ***  It  i  -  a  bastard 
breed.” 

Dickson,  in  his  treatise  on  poultry,  says  of  the  Dor¬ 
king — “  It  is  very  probable  that  this  large  breed  is  a 
cross  between  the  Malay,  or  shack-back  [shake-bag,] 
and  the  game  variety.”  The  same  idea  is  advanced  by 
a  writer  in  the  Scottish  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  vol.  VI.  p.  381.  Others  have  supposed  the  breed 
originated  by  a  cross  of  the  Malay  and  Poland,  or 
Hamburgh  fowl. 

Martin  objects  to  the  idea  that  the  Dorking  fowl  is 
of  Roman  lineage,  and  observes  that  if  it  was  of  ancient 
introduction,  it  is  surprising  it  should,  until  lately,  have 
been  so  isolated  in  its  locality.  He  alludes  to  the  fact 
that  five-toed  fowls  are  found  in  Germany. 

But  though  the  Dorking  was  formerly  represented  as 
a  five-toed  variety,  and  as  being  uniformly  of  a  white 
color,  many  of  the  best  known  under  that  name  of  late 
years,  have  had  only  the  customary  number  of  toes, 
and  have  been  of  various  colors.  In  fact  it  is  stated  by 
Martin,  whose  work  was  published  in  1848,  that  those 
of  a  white  color  are  now  seldom  seen.”  He  adds — 
u  During  a  recent  visit  of  some  weeks  to  Dorking, 


though  we  visited  the  market  regularly,  and  explored 
the  country  round,  on  one  or  two  occasions  only  did  we 
meet  with  pure  white  birds.  In  all,  however,  more  or 
less  white  prevailed ;  but  the  cloudings  and  markings  of 
the  plumage  were  unlimited.  Many  were,  as  we  ob¬ 
served,  marked  with  bands  or  bars  of  ashy  gray,  run¬ 
ning  into  each  other  at  their  paler  margins.”  Those 
which  he  saw,  had  the  five  claws;  but  Dickson  and  se¬ 
veral  other  writers  state  that  many  have  only  the  ordi¬ 
nary  number.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  many  we  have 
seen  that  were  bred  from  imported  stock. 

In  size,  the  Dorking  ranks  next  to  the  Malay  tribe. 
It  is  short-legged,  and  large-bodied,  and  readily  accu¬ 
mulates  flesh,  which  is  of  good  quality.  The  hens  are 
good  layers.  The  breed  has  been  introduced  from  Eng¬ 
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land,  and  has  been  bred  in  this  country  for  several  years. 
They  have  succeeded  well  in  many  instances,  though  we 
think  they  are  generally  more  subject  to  disease  when 
young,  and  have  less  hardiness  of  constitution,  than  some 
other  varieties. 

The  Sussex  fowls,  which  are  said  to  be  more  or  less 
crossed  with  the  Dorking,  are  considered  some  of  the 
finest  in  England.  They  are  described  as  longer  in  the 
body  than  the  Dorking,  and  as  equalling  them  in 
weight. 

The  Bolton  Grey,  or  Creole  Fowl. — This  is  a 
very  handsome  variety,  the  origin  of  which  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  trace.  The  writer  first  saw  it  upwards  of  thir¬ 
ty  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  the  u  Leghorn  breed.” 
In  size,  the  Creoles  are  rather  less  than  the  ordinary 
game  fowl.  Their  bodies  are  round  and  plump;  legs 
short,  sometimes  yellow,  occasionally  lead-colored; 
heads  small,  finely  turned,  and  generally  surmounted 
with  rose  combs.  The  best  of  the  variety  have  the 
neck-feathers  pure  white,  those  of  the  body  white,  with 
small  black  spots,  sometimes  running  into  a  grizzle;  the 
tail-feathers  darker,  with  transverse  black  bars.  The 
tails  of  the  hens  are  unusually  elevated,  and  are  spread 
out,  like  a  fan,  during  the  laying  season.  They  are 
chiefly  esteemed  as  layers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  varieties  we  know. 

The  Bantam  Fowl. — The  origin  of  this  variety,  as 
we  have  shown  from  Martin,  (see  current  vol.  pp.  18, 
19,)  is  the  Bankiva  jungle-fowl ;  and  it  received  its 
name  from  having  been  brought  from  a  district  or  town 
in  Java,  called  Bantam. 

These  fowls  are  the  least  in  size  of  all  the  gallinace¬ 
ous  tribe.  There  are  several  varieties.  Some  have 
the  legs  plumed  with  long  feathers,  d<3wn  to  the  toes; 
but  the  clean-legged  varieties  are  usually  most  esteem¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  very  handsome  variety  which  is  often 
red,  with  a  black  breast.  But  the  most  celebrated 
breed,  is  that  known  as  Sir  John  Sebright’s  (fig.  42.) 
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it  having  been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  after  years  of  care  and  attention.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Martin: 

“It  is  very  small,  with  unfeathered  legs,  and  a  rose 
comb  and  short  hackles.  The  plumage  is  gold  or  silver 
spangled,  every  feather  being  of  a  golden  orange,  with  a 
glossy  jet  black  margin ;  the  cocks  have  the  tail  folded  like 
that  of  a  hen,  without  the  usual  recurved  drooping  sickle 
feather,  or  rather  these  feathers  are  abbreviated,  straight 
or  nearly  so,  and  broader  than  usual.  Hence  the  term 
hen-cocks  often  applied  to  them.  But  although  the  sickle 
feathers  are  thus  modified,  no  bird  possesses  higher  cou¬ 
rage,  or  a  more  gallant  carriage.  The  attitude  of  the 


42 — sir  john  sebright’s  silver  bantams. 
cock  is  indeed  singularly  proud,  and  we  have  often  seen 
one  of  them  bear  himself  so  haughtily,  that  his  head, 
thrown  back  as  if  in  disdain,  has  nearly  touched  the 
two  upper  feathers  of  his  tail.  Half-bred  birds  of  this 
kind  are  not  uncommon,  but  birds  of  the  pure  breed  are 
not  to  be  obtained  without  trouble  and  expense ;  indeed, 
some  years  ago,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  procure  ei¬ 
ther  a  fowl  or  an  egg.” 

Bantams  are,  of  course,  kept  chiefly  as  a  curiosity — 
they  ar e  fancy  fowls.  The  hens  are  good  layers,  and 
the  eggs  are  of  delicate  flavor.  The  flesh  is  also  fine 
in  the  grain,  and  of  superior  quality;  but  they  are  too 
small  to  be  saleable  in  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  of  fowls  above  enumera¬ 
ted,  there  are  some  others  which  deserve  a  passing  no¬ 
tice.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

The  Persian  or  Rumpless  Fowl. — This  breed  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  being  destitute  of 
a  tail.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  originally 
from  Persia.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  breed  possesses 
any  particular  valuable  quality.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
this  country. 

The  Frizzled  or  Friesland  Fowl. — According  to 
Martin,  this  breed  is  originally  from  Eastern  Asia,  and 
is  often  seen  in  Java,  Summatra,  and  in  India.  It  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  America,  but  is  not  common. 
It  is  a  mere  variety,  and  not  a  distinct  species,  as  some 
have  supposed.  It  takes  the  name  of  frizzled  from  the 
feathers — with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  tail — be¬ 
ing  turned  or  curled  towards  the  head,  giving  the  fowl 
the  appearance,  as  has  been  facetiously  remarked,  of 
having  been  “  drawn  backwards  through  a  brush-heap.” 
They  are  tender — the  feathers  do  not  afford  protection 
against  wet,  apd  they  are  unable  to  bear  exposure. 

The  Silky  Fowl. — This  is  another  accidental  varie¬ 
ty,  which  Temminck  described  as  a  distinct  species  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Gallus  lanatus.  We  have  known  se¬ 
veral  instances  of  fowls  of  this  description  having 
sprung  from  those  of  the  ordinary  character.  They  are 


more  difficult  to  raise  than  common  fowls,  owing  to 
their  destitution  of  feathers. 

The  Russian  Fowl. — This  appears  to  be  only  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  crested  fowl,  differing  but  little  from  the 
Polish  and  Hamburg  breeds,  excepting  that  it  has,  in 
addition  to  a  large  top-knot,  long  feathers,  like  a  beard, 
springing  from  the  under  side  of  the  throat. 

The  terms  “  Barn  Door  Fowl,”  and  “  Dunghill 
Fowl,”  are  applied  to  all  fowls  which  are  of  no  parti¬ 
cular  variety,  and  in  regard  to  the  breeding  of  which 
no  particular  attention  is  paid. 

We  will  remark  in  conclusion  that,  though  we  do  not 
think  it  advisable  that  every  person  who  keeps  fowls 
should  become  a  professed  fancier ,  yet  we  think  with 
Martin,  that  “more  systematic  care  should  be  paid  by 
the  farmer  than  is  generally  done,  that  less  should  be 
left  to  chance,  and  some  discrimination  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  stock.  We  do  not  claim  for  the  fowl  a  weight 
in  the  scale  of  importance  equal  to  that  of  the  ox,  sheep 
or  hog ;  at  the  same  time  we  contend  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  poultry  is  greater  than  at  first  sight  might  ap¬ 
pear;  consequently,  that  all  attempts  to  establish  good 
breeds,  at  once  hardy,  wThite  fleshed,  quick  fatteners, 
and  abundant  layers,  are  meritorious ;  nor  indeed  are  the 
labors  of  the  professed  fowl-fancier  to  be  regarded  as 
useless.  Were  it  not  for  his  labors  and  care,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  no  breed,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  be  effect¬ 
ed.  There  w'ould  be  no  stocks  to  which  to  apply,  by 
way  of  correcting  the  degeneracy  of  any  race.” 

tlalue  of  33onc0  ao  a  JFtrtUjer. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  the  slight  measure  of  agricul¬ 
tural  reading  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  en¬ 
joy,  I  have  frequently  been  surprised  to  find,  there  were 
those  who,  to  judge  by  their  writings,  were  in  doubt 
respecting  the  great  value  of  bones  as  a  manure.  With 
us,  their  exceeding  great  value  has  long  since  passed  to 
a  proverb.  Our  most  stubborn  farmers, — those  who 
have  been  the  most  wedded  to  their  old  notions,  and  the 
most  opposed  to  all  new  things, — have  ceased  from 
doubting,  and  not  only  admit  their  fertilizing  properties, 
but  use  them  freely ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  there  appears 
to  be  some  who  are  yet  skeptical,  and  who  can  not  real¬ 
ize  the  important  fact,  that  these  apparently  indestruct¬ 
ible  matters  contain  properties  of  the  most  fertilizing 
character.  For  their  benefit  then,  with  your  permis¬ 
sion,  I  will  use  the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal, 
to  lay  before  your  readers,  some  facts  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  and  which  have  not  only  convin¬ 
ced  me,  but  likewise  all  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  them. 

Some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  since,  on  the  banks 
of  this  beautiful  stream,  from  the  banks  of  which  I  am 
now  writing,  and  the  name  of  which  I  have  assumed 
as  my  agricultural  nom  de  guerre,  there  existed  a  farm, 
which,  as  has  been  but  too  frequently  the  case,  was 
worn  and  exhausted  to  a  degree  that  those  who  see  it 
now,  for  the  first  time,  would  scarcely  credit.  It  would 
not  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  its  sterility,  were  I  to 
say,  it  had  been  exhausted  by  excessive  cropping,  for 
that  would  only  imply  that  the  prolific  property  of  the 
soil  had  been  spent ;  but  in  this  instance,  not  only  had 
that  been  the  case,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
but  the  soil  itself  had  been  washed  from  its  whole  sur¬ 
face.  It  wTas  almost  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  this 
stream,  and  being  light  and  loamy,  it  had  been  washed 
into  chasms  and  gullies  in  every  conceivable  manner. 
I  can  even  now  remember,  when  a  boy,  looking  with 
compassion,  upon  its  poor,  miserable  and  forlorn  ap¬ 
pearance. 

At  about  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  W.,  a  bone  grinder,  of  Philadelphia. 
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— He  employed  an  Englishman  to  farm  it  for  him.  I  men-  j 
tion  this  matter,  because  at  that  time  it  would  have  | 
been  doubtful  whether  any  of  “  our  free  and  intelligent  j 
fellow  citizens,”  could  have  been  induced  to  stoop  so 
low  as  to  cart  dry  bones;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
course  pursued  by  these  persons — landlord  and  tenant — 
was  to  haul  on  bones  of  all  kinds,  principally  however, 
ground  bones  and  knuckle  joints.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
give  you  the  quantity  they  put  to  the  acre ;  but  as  I  on¬ 
ly  wish  to  convince  the  skeptical,  that  there  is  virtue 
even  in  dry  bones,  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance. 
Suffice  it  then  to  say  they  were  put  on  liberally. 

When  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  W.,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  any  person  to  have  made  a  respect¬ 
able  living  from  it,  even  had  it  been  given  to  them  free 
of  rent;  but  when  lie  sold  it,  some  ten  years  afterwards, 
it  was  decidedly  one  of  the  most  productive  farms  in  the 
neighborhood.  From  having  been  so  poor  that  no  other 
grass  than  red  clover  would  grow  on  it,  and  not  over 
ten  bushels  of  corn  could  be  produced  to  the  acre,  it 
was,  in  the  short  space  of  time  mentioned,  so  much  im¬ 
proved  in  fertility,  that  from  one  and  a- half  to  two  tons 
of  timothy  hay,  or  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of  corn  could 
be  raised  to  the  acre,  one  season  with  another.  After 
it  passed  from  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.,  it  went  through 
the  hands  of  various  persons,  either  as  owners  or  ten¬ 
ants,  every  one  of  whom  pursued  the  skinning-  process. 
It  was  cropped  and  re-cropped,  much  hauled  off  and 
but  little  hauled  on,  and  farmed  without  any  regard  to 
maintaining  its  fertility;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  it 
still,  after  fifteen  years  of  constant  skinning,  maintains 
the  characier  of  being  a  most  productive  and  valuable 
farm. 

After  Mr.  W.  sold  this,  he  purchased  another  just 
as  poor  as  the  one  mentioned ;  with  this  difference  how¬ 
ever,  the  latter  one  was  level,  cold  and  clayey.  Ke 
pursued  the  same  course  with  the  latter  that  he  had 
heretofore  done  with  the  former; — and  the  result  was 
precisely  the  same.  After  a  few  years  cultivation,  in 
this  manner,  the  improvement  was  so  apparent,  and  his 
crops  were  so  luxuriant,  that  our  old-fashioned,  plod¬ 
ding  farmers  were  compelled  to  admit,  that,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  at  least,  bones  had  proved  a  most  powerful  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

I  might  here  rest  my  case  and  claim  a  verdict  in  my 
favor;  but  I  have,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  one  more  which 
is  perhaps  as  conclusive  as  either  of  the  others. 

Some  fifteen  years  since,  a  gentleman  purchased  a 
farm  very  much  of  the  character  of  those  mentioned 
above.  He  was  desirous  of  having  it  brought  to  a 
higher  degree  of  fertility.  To  do  this,  he  began  to  haul 
manure  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of 
some  ten  miles;  but  he  found  the  cost,  wear  and  tear, 
and  destruction  of  horse  flesh,  were  more  than  he  bar¬ 
gained  for,  and  accordingly  he  soon  abandoned  it.  Just 
at  that  time,  he  engaged  the  scraps  from  a  button  fac¬ 
tory' — these  are  the  pieces  of  bone  after  the  button  has 
been  sawed  out — he  spread  them  on  his  land  at  the  rate, 

I  think,  of  seventy  or  eighty  bushels  per  acre;  and  now 
there  are  few  farms  more  productive  than  his,  made  so 
almost  solely  by  the  use  of  this  manure. 

I  might  go  on  for  a  week,  instancing  cases  wherein 
this  same  result  has  followed  the  same  course,  just  as 
invariably  as  the  sun  traces  its  course  through  the  hea¬ 
vens;  but  it  would  exhaust  your  patience;  nevertheless, 
at  the  risk  of  doing  so,  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  you 
my  own  experience  in  the  matter. 

Four  years  since,  I  put  in  some  wheat,  part  with 
thirty  bushels  of  ground  bones  to  the  acre,  which  cost 
some  ten  dollars;  and  along  side  of  it  another  piece, 
with  stable  manure,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  dollars  per  acre, 
at  city  prices.  At  harvest,  that  part  manured  with  sta¬ 
ble  manure  was  much  the  best,  fully  equal  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost.  The  year  following,  both  parts  were 


j  in  grass — the  following  year  in  corn,  and  after  that  in 
j  oats,  in  all  which  crops,  that  part  manured  with  bones 
j  was  decidedly  the  best;  the  crops  on  it  were  fully  one- 
!  third  greater. 

The  following  season  I  put  in  three  pieces  of  wheat, 
one  with  about  twenty  loads  of  barn  yard  manure,  one 
with  fifty  bushels  of  poudrette,  and  the  last  with  fifty 
bushels  of  ground  bones  to  the  acre.  At  harvest,  the 
part  manured  with  poudrette  was  the  best ;  the  part  ma¬ 
nured  with  yard  manure  the  second  best ;  and  the  part 
with  bones  almost  an  entire  failure.  That  season  the 
fly  was  bad,  and  this  part  having  a  late  start,  was  har¬ 
vested  by  them  so  completely  that  I  did  not  get  back 
my  seed ;  but  I  made  it  all  up  the  last  season  with 
grass ;  for  the  product  of  that  part  on  which  bones  had 
been  put,  although  before  the  poorest  part  of  the  field, 
was  greater  than  that  of  either  the  others. 

The  following  season  I  pursued  the  experiment  still 
further.  In  putting  in  wheat,  I  selected  two  lots  of  an 
acre  each,  lying  side  by  side,  of  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  formed  from  the  disintegration  of  mica 
and  quartz.  On  one  I  put  twenty  loads,  two  horse  wa¬ 
gon  loads,  of  barn-yard  manure  which  had  been  housed 
from  the  rains,  and  had  been  well  tramped  by  the  cat¬ 
tle  ;  on  the  other,  fifty  bushels  of  the  refuse  bones  from 
an  ivory  black  factory,  consisting  of  those  parts  of  the 
animal  frame  which  were  not  firm  enough  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  purpose,  and  mixed  with  some  portion  of 
boiled  animal  muscle,  the  whole  costing  about  ten  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was,  that 
where  the  yard  manure  had  been  put,  the  wheat,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  was  much  the  best,  and  re¬ 
mained  the  best  at  harvest,  although  by  that  time,  the 
difference  was  not  so  perceptible;  but  when,  last  sea¬ 
son,  it  was  mown,  the  difference  wras  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  bones.  The  product  wTas  so  much  greater,  that 
skepticism  itself  conld  not  raise  a  doubt. 

I  have  been  sorry  a  hundred  times  since,  that  an  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  the  products  of  the  various  trials  was 
not  taken;  but  as  they  were  undertaken  merely  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  with  no  thought  of  publication,  it 
was  passed  over  as  not  worth  the  trouble. 

Whether  the  facts  warranted  above  are  such  as  to 
convince  any  one  of  the  unequalled  value  of  this  manure, 
both  as  to  its  economy  and  lasting  properties,  is  for 
others  to  determine ;  but  if  they  should  not  do  so,  my 
advice  would  be,  to  any  practical  farmer  who  doubts, 
to  try  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars’  vrorth  to  an  acre  upon 
his  wdieat  crop,  spread  broadcast  and  harrowed  in;  and 
if  that  does  not  convince  him,  he  must  indeed  be  hard 
to  satisfy.  Pennepacic.  Lower  Dublin,  Pa.,  Feb.’ 49. 
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Stretches  and  Scours  in  Sheep. 

Eds.  Cultivator — -Your  correspondent,  R.  G.,  of 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  washes  some  information  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  cure  of  scours  and  stretches.  I  weald 
inform  him  that  the  first  indication  in  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
ease,  is,  to  remove  the  predisposing,  or  direct  cause. 

“  The  disease  was,  perhaps,  in  the  first  place,  indu¬ 
ced  by  feeding  on  green  frosted  oats,  and  clover,  late  in 
the  fall.”  Then  I  wTould  advise  Mr.  R.  G.,  and  every 
other  farmer,  not  to  suffer  their  animals  to  feed  on  such 
indigestible  materials  again,  or  any  other  article  of  the 
same  nature. 

11  As  to  stretches,”  your  correspondent  states  u  that 
it  is  most  troublesome  and  fatal,  amongst  those  flocks 
closely  yarded,  and  fed  exclusively  on  dry  feed.”  It 
would  be  something  very  remarkable  if  the  flock  did 
not  manifest  some  signs  of  stretches,  constriction,  or 
constipation;  let  any  one  of  the  human  family  confine 
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himself  to  a  narrow  atmosphere,  and  subsist  on  hard 
ship-bread  for  a  short  time ;  obstinate  constipation  will 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  supervene.  .Medicine  has  but 
little  power  over  such  derangements,  while  the  exciting 
or  direct  cause  exists.  This  will,  in  some  measure,  ac¬ 
count  for  the  unfavorable  result,  attending  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Mr.  Morrell’s  prescriptions. 

“1  have  always  found  that  the  quantity  of  medicine 
necessary  to  act  as  an  opiate  on  this  dry  mass,”  allu¬ 
ding  to  that  found  in  the  maniplus,  “  will  kill  the  ani¬ 
mal.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I  will  take  it  kindly  to  be  set 
right.”  You  are  quite  right. 

Let  us  see  what  Professor  J.  A.  Gallup  says,  in  his 
Institutes  of  Medicine.  Yol,  II.  p.  187.  “  The  prac¬ 

tice  of  giving  opiates  to  mitigate  pain,  &c.,  is  greatly 
to  be  deprecated  ;  it  is  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  should 
be  esteemed  unpardonable.  It  is  probable  that  for  for¬ 
ty  years  past,  opium  and  its  preparations  have  done  se¬ 
ven  times  the  injury  that  they  have  rendered  benefit  ” 
— killed  seven  where  they  have  saved  one  !  Page  298, 
he  calls  opium  the  11  most  destructive  of  all  narcotics,” 
and  wishes  he  could  speak  through  a  lengthened  trum¬ 
pet,  that  he  might  tingle  the  ears  ”  of  those  who  use 
and  prescribe  it.  All  the  opiates  used  by  the  Allopaths, 
contain  more  or  less  of  this  poisonous  drug.  Opiates 
given  with  view  of  softening  the  mass  alluded  to,  will 
certainly  disappoint  those  who  administer  them;  for, 
under  the  use  of  such  “  palliatives,”  the  digestive  pow¬ 
ers  fail,  and  a  general  state  of  feebleness,  and  inactivi¬ 
ty  ensues,  which  exhausts  the  vital  energies. 

It  will  be  found  in  stretches,  that  other  organs,  as 
well  as  the  u  maniplus,”  are  not  performing  their  part 
in  the  business  of  physiological  or  healthy  action,  and 
they  must  be  excited  to  perform  their  work ;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  if  the  food  remains  in  either  of  the  stomachs,  in 
the  form  of  a  hard  mass,  then  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  evaporating  too  much  moisture  from  the  general  sys¬ 
tem  ;  the  skin  should  be  better  toned.  Pure  air  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  most  valuable  of  nature’s  tonics.  Let 
the  flock  have  pure  air  to  breathe,  and  sufficient  room 
to  use  their  limbs,  with  proper  diet,  and  there  wall  be 
little  occasion  for  medicine. 

In  scours,  the  surface  evaporates  too  little  of  the  mois¬ 
ture,  and  should  be  relaxed  by  diffusable  stimulants  in 
the  form  of  ginger-tea.  The  treatment  that  I  have 
found  the  most  successful,  is  as  follows :  take  four  oun¬ 
ces  raw  linseed  oil — -two  ounces  of  lime  water — mix. 
Let  this  quantity  be  given  to  a  sheep  on  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  above  disease;  half  the  quantity  will 
suffice  for  a  lamb.  Give  about  a  wine  glass  full  of  gin¬ 
ger-tea  at  intervals  of  four  hours.  Let  the  animal  be 
fed  on  gruel,  or  mashes  of  ground  meal.  If  the  above 
treatment  fails  to  arrest  the  disease,  add  half  a  tea¬ 
spoon-full  of  powdered  bayberry  bark  to  each  wine  glass 
of  tea.  If  the  extremities  are  cold,  rub  them  with  the 
tincture  of  capsicum. 

“  The  feeding  of  pine  boughs,  we  have  formerly  prac¬ 
ticed  and  think  to  be  useful.”  Eds.  of  Cultivator.  Pine 
has  a  revulsive  action  on  the  skin,  is  stimulant  and  diu¬ 
retic,  and  if  used  occasionally  might  be  the  means  of 
preventing  many  forms  of  disease  in  animals.  Geo.  H. 
Dadd.  Boston,  Feb.,  1849. 

Diseases  of  Cattle. 

Abortion  in  Cows. — The  cow  is  more  subject  to 
abortion  than  any  other  of  our  domestic  animals.  She  is 
liable  to  this  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  month.  Mr.  Youatt  remarks,  what 
has  been  often  observed  by  others,  that  “  abortion  is 
sometimes  singularly  frequent  in  particular  districts,  or 
on  particular  farms.  It  seems  to  assume  an  epizootic 
or  epidemic  form.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  be  conta¬ 
gious.  It  is  destructively  propagated  among  the  cows, 
but  this  is  probably  to  be  explained  on  a  different  prin¬ 


ciple  from  that  of  contagion.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  cow  is  an  animal  considerably  imaginative,  and 
highly  irritable  during  the  period  of  pregnancy.  In 
abortion,  the  foetus  is  often  putrid  before  it  is  discharg¬ 
ed;  and  the  placenta  or  after-birth  rarely  or  never  im¬ 
mediately  follows  it,  but  becomes  decomposed,  and  as 
it  drops  away  in  fragments,  and  emits  a  peculiar  and 
most  noisome  smell.  This  smell  seems  to  be  singular¬ 
ly  annoying  to  other  cows — they  sniff  at  it,  and  then  run 
bellowing  about.  Some  sympathetic  influence  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  their  uterine  organs,  and  in  a  few  days  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  those  that  have  been  kept 
together  likewise  abort.” 

In  regard  to  treatment  of  abortion,  Mr.  Youatt  di¬ 
rects,  that  if  the  farmer  has  ever  been  troubled  with 
this  pest,  he  should  closely  watch  the  approaching 
symptoms  of  casting  the  calf,  and  as  soon  as  he  per- 
cieves  them  should  remove  the  cow  to  an  apartment  by 
herself.  That  he  should  bleed  her,  and  that  copiously, 
in  proportion  to  her  age,  size,  condition,  and  the  state 
of  excitement  she  is  in ;  that  he  should  give  her  a  dose 
of  physic  immediately  after  the  bleeding ;  after  the 
physic  begins  to  operate,  he  should  administer  half  a 
drachm  of  opium  and  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre.  Give  the  cow  gruel,  and  keep  her  as  quiet  as 
possible.  By  these  means,  the  irritation  may  be  allayed 
and  the  cow  may  go  her  full  time.  But  if  the  discharge 
is  foetid,  “  the  natural  conclusion  will  be,  that  the  foe¬ 
tus  is  dead,  and  must  be  got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Bleeding  may  even  then  be  requisite,  if  much 
fever  exists.  In  other  respects,  the  animal  must  be 
treated  as  if  her  usual  time  of  pregnancy  had  been  ac¬ 
complished.”  He  further  directs  as  a  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  this  habit  among  cows,  that  as  soon 
as  the  foetus  can  be  got  rid  of,  it  should  be  immediately 
buried  deep,  and  far  from  the  cow-pasture.  A  cow  that 
has  repeatedly  aborted,  should  be  fatted  and  slaughtered. 
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Short  Seasonable  Hints.  . 

Tender  Shrubs,  grapes,  strawberries ,  fyc.,  covered 
late  last  autumn  from  frost,  should  be  uncovered  early, 
before  injury  may  have  taken  place  by  close  packing 
and  confinement,  which  is  always  greater  after  a  win¬ 
ter’s  settling. 

Small  banks  or  mounds  of  earth,  which  may  have 
been  thrown  around  trees  to  protect  them  from  mice, 
should  be  levelled  down  at  an  early  period. 

Orchard  Caterpillars  should  be  thoroughly  clear¬ 
ed  from  the  trees  before  or  at  the  time  of  hatching.  A 
little  practice  quickly  enables  any  one  to  perceive  the 
little  knobs  of  eggs  near  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  to  cut 
them  off  and  burn  them.  Every  one  of  these  little 
knobs  is  an  em bryo  nest  of  caterpillars.  They  hatch 
simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  buds ;,  and  if  not 
before  removed,  the  white  spiderweb  down  which  the 
young  worms  thickly  vrind  about  their  nest,  even  in  the 
short  space  of  a  day  or  two,  greatly  facilitates  their 
ready  detection.  It  may  be  very  readily  comprehended 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  rid  a  branch  of  a  nest  when 
only  the  hundredth  of  an  ounce  in  weight,  than  after 
the  size  has  increased  to  two  or  three  pounds. 

Raspberries  need  early  pruning.  Clear  away  the 
old  stems,  and  leave  only  half  a  dozen  of  the  strongest 
of  the  new.  Their  upper  extremities  are  to  be  short¬ 
ened  a  foot  or  two,  and  the  remaining  stems,  if  not  of 
a  stiff  and  upright  variety,  to  be  tied1  to  a  stake. 

Trees  in  Bud,  or  which  were  budded  last  summer, 

;  should  be  headed  down,  leaving  the  inserted  bud  alone 
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to  grow.  But  if  cut  too  closely,  the  stump  of  the  stock 
will  be  ome  partially  dry  down  below  the  place  of  the 
bud,  and  endanger  its  growth;  hence  two  or  three  inches 
must  be  left  until  some  inches  of  growth  are  made,  and 
to  this  stump  the  young  shoot  is  tied  to  straighten  the 
tree.  The  stump  may  be  cut  closely  about  mid-summer 
or  sooner. 

Young  trees,  lacking  vigor  of  growth,  maybe  ma¬ 
nured  by  spreading  compost  or  yard  manure  over  the 
surface  for  some  feet  from  the  tree,  and  spading  it  in. 
For  the  peach,  pear,  and  apple,  the  application  of  ash¬ 
es,  (if  leached,  they  are  highly  valuable,)  and  lime,  is 
usually  found  of  eminent  service. 

Preparing  for  transplanting,  should  |>e  done  in 
the  most  thorough  manner.  Large  holes,  six  or  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  and  a-half  deep,  filled  with 
rich  mould,  will  be  found  cheaper  for  most  kinds,  than 
holes  just  large  enough  to  crowd  the  roots  in  with  some 
difficulty.  A  still  better  way  is,  to  subsoil  and  trench- 
plow  for  one  year  previously,  either  the  whole  surface, 
or  a  strip  ten  feet  wide  where  the  row  of  trees  is  to 
stand,  thoroughly  mixing  in  manure,  muck,  and  ashes, 
in  compost,  by  the  process  of  plowing  and  tillage. 
Now,  does  any  one  start  up  in  alarm,  at  the  cost  of 
this  preparation  %  As  well  might  he  become  frighten¬ 
ed  at  the  expense  of  setting  out  his  trees  at  all, — and  in¬ 
deed  with  a  great  deal  more  propriety,  at  the  hasty  and 
superficial  style ;  for  fifty  apple  trees,  thoroughly  set  out 
at  a  cost  equal  to  the  price  of  fifty  more,  will  yield  in 
ten  years,  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  fruit  to  be 
obtained  from  the  full  hundred  without  care  or  prepa¬ 
ration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  superior  quality. 


Pruning  connected  with  Transplanting. 

Every  cultivator  must  have  noticed  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  vigor  of  growth,  and  the  power  of 
producing  new  shoots,  possessed  by  those  more  south¬ 
ern  species,  the  peach  and  the  grape,  than  those  of 
more  northern  origin,  as  the  apple  and  cherry.  Hence 
the  greater  necessity  of  pruning  the  peach  and  grape, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  crop,  and  prevent  a  re¬ 
dundancy  of  wood  and  leaves. 

This  reproducing  power  enables  tne  cultivator  to  se¬ 
cure  an  important  advantage  in  transplanting.  The 
shoots  of  a  grape-vine,  wdien  set  out,  may  be  cut  back 
to  two  or  three  buds,  and  it  will  quickly  throw  out  a 
new  growth.  The  peach  will  do  the  same.  It  hence 
becomes  far  safer  in  removal  to  lessen  the  number  of 
buds,  until  a  corresponding  growth  of  the  root  will  sup¬ 
port  a  heavy  amount  of  foliage.  This  also  explains 
the  reason  why  peach  trees  may  be  set  out  in  the  bud , 
(that  is,  before  the  inserted  bud  has  started,)  with  such 
great  safety,  and  without  diminishing  the  growth  for 
the  first,  nor  any  subsequent  year. 

So  important  is  the  shortening  back  of  the  shoots  of 
young  peach  trees  when  transplanted,  so  as  to  reduce 
to  a-half  or  a-quarter,  the  number  of  buds,  that  we 
have  had  as  good  success  in  setting  out  trees  three  or 
four  years  from  the  bud,  with  this  shortening,  as  in 
others  only  one  year  old,  without  it. 


The  Peach  Crop. 

Through  a  large  portion  of  Western  New-York,  most 
of  the  peach  crop  has  been  destroyed  by  the  severe  cold 
of  the  late  winter,  the  thermometer  having  sunk  seve¬ 
ral  degrees  below  zero.  In  favorable  localities,  a  part 
of  the  fruit  buds  have  escaped.  Where  the  thermome¬ 
ter  sunk  to  10°  or  12°  below  zero,  nearly  the  whole 
have  suffered.  The  fruit  buds  are  capable  of  endu¬ 
ring  a  much  lower  degree  of  cold,  if  they  have  not  been 
in  the  least  degree  swollen  by  previous  warm  weather; 
but  it  usually  happens  that  a  few  mild  days  late  in  au¬ 


tumn  or  during  winter,  throw  into  them  moisture 
enough  to  render  them  liable  to  destruction.  The  re¬ 
markably  mild  weather,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
past  winter,  will  be  recollected  by  all,  and  it  was  ob¬ 
served  with  apprehension  by  those  who  knew  the  dan¬ 
gerous  position  in  which  it  wasplacing  the  peach  crop. 


Large  and  Small  Fruit. 

The  value  which  is  placed  on  large  size  alone,  has 
contributed  in  a  great  degree,  to  introduce  poor  fruits 
into  cultivation.  Where  would  have  been  the  Mon¬ 
strous  Pippin  or  the  Gloria  Mundi  (glory  of  the  world) 
if  it  had  been  no  larger  than  the  Ross  Nonpareil  or 
Bullock’s  Pippin  ?  Such  11  heavy  orbs”  as  the  Alexan¬ 
der,  the  Twenty  Ounce,  and  Pound  Sweeting,  although 
not  to  be  compared  in  quality  to  many  others,  have 
been  suffered  to  eclipse  them,  until  cultivators  had  their 
sight  thoroughly  satiated  by  gazing  at  the  monsters, 
and  the  palate  remained  yet  to  be  consulted. 

There  is  less  excuse  for  retaining  such  large  sorts, 
because  beyond  a  certain  size  for  an  apple,  weight  be¬ 
comes  an  evil,  by  adding  to  the  liability  to  bruise.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  larger  than  the 
Gravenstein,  Swaar,  and  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  when 
well  grown.  Much  smaller  sorts,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  they  may  be  of  high  flavor,  are  less 
convenient  in  gathering,  and  have  hardly  space  enough 
for  a  good  mass  of  pulp  between  the  skin  and  the  core. 
Hence  the  value  of  Bullock’s  Pippin,  and  English  Gol¬ 
den  Pippin  become  greatly  diminished ;  and  even  the 
Pomme  Grise  and  English  Russet,  are  less  prized  for 
falling  a  little  below  the  standard  of  magnitude.  Ear¬ 
ly  apples,  softer  and  more  easily  bruised,  may  be  less 
in  size  than  keepers;  for  which  reason,  the  small  figure 
of  the  Early  Joe  and  Garden  Royal  should  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  so  serious  an  objection  as  with  winter  fruit. 

With  small  fruits,  as  the  cherry  and  strawberry,  it  is 
more  important  to  secure  large  size.  If  it  requires  as 
much  time  to  pick  a  peck  of  one  of  these,  as  a  cartload 
of  apples  and  peaches,  doubling  the  bulk  becomes  a 
point  of  great  convenience. 

We  have  often  thought  that  a  classification  of  a  few 
prominent  varieties,  according  to  their  leading  qualities 
of  recommendation,  would  be  interesting  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful:— 

Fruits  remarkable  chiefly  for  large  size: — Mon¬ 
strous  Pippin,  Pound  Sweeting,  Alexander  and  Kentish 
Filbasket  apples;  Belle  et  Bonne,  Colmar  d’Aremberg, 
Dunmore,  and  Cumberland  pears;  the  Yellow  Egg, 
Diamond,  and  Duane’s  Purple  plums;  and  Methven 
and  Wilmot’s  Superb  strawberries. 

For  remarkable  beauty  alone: — Cranberry  Pippin 
and  Beauty  of  Kent  apples;  and  Belle  de  Bruxelles, 
Columbia,  Summer  Belle,  Jalousie  and  Forelle  pears. 

For  fine  flavor,  but  deficient  in  size : — Early  Joe, 
Ross  Nonpareil,  Bullock’s  Pippin,  (when  well  ripened,) 
Garden  Royal,  Golden  Pippin,  and  Sam  Young  apples; 
Seckel,  Eyewood,  and  Rostiezer  pears;  Green  Gage 
and  Frost  Gage  plums;  and  Duke  of  Kent  strawberry. 

Fruits  of  good  quality,  whose  reputation  has  been 
assisted  by  fine  or  handsome  appearance : — Dutch 
Mignonne,  Red  Astrachan,  Williams’  Favorite,  Maid¬ 
en’s  Blush,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lady  apples;  Golden 
Bilboa,  Bartlett,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield  pears;  Cool- 
edge’s  Favorite  and  Crawford’s  Early  peaches;  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Cruger’s  Scarlet  plums;  Napoleon  Bigar- 
reau  and  Graffion  cherries ;  and  Hovey’s  Seedling  straw¬ 
berry. 

Cherries  arranged  in  order  of  their  size: — Napoleon 
Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian  (when  not  overloaded,) 
Graffion  or  Biggareau,  Large  White  Bigarreau,  Hol¬ 
land  Bigarreau,  Knight’s  Early  Black  and  Belle  Mag- 
nifique,  Large  English  Morello,  Black  Eagle,  Carna- 
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tion,  Florence,  Elkhorn,  Early  Purple,  Guigne  and 
American  Heart,  Sparhawk’s  Honey,  Gridley  and  Belle 
de  Clioisey,  Downer  and  Madison  Bigarreau,  and  May 
Bigarreau.  _ _ 

Pruning  Young  Apples — the  Baldwin  Apple. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Mr.  Downing  seems  to  think  that 
our  powerful  sun  reaches  every  part  of  the  tree,  and 
renders  the  minute  system  of  pruning  and  training, 
which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  English  works 
oa  this  subject,  of  little  or  no  moment  to  the  cultivator 
here.  I  have  been  engaged  in  raising  engrafted  fruit 
about  twenty  years,  and  my  impression  is,  that  strict 
and  minute  attention  should  be  given  in  the  formation 
of  the  young  apple  tree.  I  have  found  that  where  the 
tree  was  suffered  to  take  its  own  course,  that  in  a  great 
many  instances,  when  it  comes  to  bearing,  the  tree  will 
be  badly  balanced,  and  some  limbs  having  a  greater 
amount  of  fruit  than  others,  come  in  contact.  When 
this  is  the  ease,  the  fruit  on  the  younger  limbs  will  not 
mature  well.  The  best  method  of  forming  a  tree  that 
has  ever  been  suggested  to  my  mind,  is  at  about  seven 
feet  from  the  ground,  to  trim  all  the  limbs  off  but  four, 
and  them  to  be  left  in  opposite  directions — say  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  different  points  of  the  compass.  Pass¬ 
ing  up  the  main  shaft  of  the  young  tree,  about  four  ft. 
above  the  first  tier  of  limbs,  you  should  then  leave  four 
more  young  limbs,  immediately  over  the  spaces  of  the 
under  tier  of  limbs.  You  can  extend  the  same  course 
as  much  higher  as  may  be  thought  expedient.  A  tree 
pruned  in  the  above  described  way,  let  it  be  ever  so 
heavily  laden  with  fruit,  will  not  break  in  any  part;  be¬ 
sides,  if  one  limb  has  more  fruit  on  it  than  the  others, 
when  bowed  down,  it  will  not  come  in  contact  with 
limbs  on  the  lower  tier,  because  there  is  none  immedi¬ 
ately  under  it.  When  a  tree  is  formed  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  the  fruit  throughout  the  whole  tree  will  be  of 
an  uniform  size,  and  will  mature  better  than  when  ma¬ 
naged  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Baldwin  apple  does 
not  do  as  well  south  of  New  England,  as  it  does  there. 
I  have  had  trees  of  that  description  in  bearing  for  about 
fifteen  years,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling,  Va.,  which 
is  in  latitude  40°  10'.  The  Baldwin  apple  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  I  only  know  by  reputation ;  therefore  do  not  know 
how  it  ripens  and  keeps,  when  compared  with  other 
keeping  fruit.  My  Baldwin  apples  are  fit  for  barreling 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days  sooner  than  any  of  my  other 
fruit,  and  I  have  a  goodly  variety.  If  they  are  picked 
and  barreled  with  care,  and  laid  in  some  cool  place, 
they  will  keep  tolerably  well  until  the  last  of  February. 
They  are  very  palatable  and  even  delicious,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  so  when  we  speak  of  them  as  a  cooking  apple. 
N.  P.  A.  Etna ,  O.,  1849. 

Raising  Peach  Trees. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  have  been  very  successful  in 
raising  peach  trees  in  a  nursery,  and  the  following  has 
been  the  method  practiced:  I  always  procure  pits  of 
the  common  late  variety,  and  none  others,  which  are 
kept  dry  until  about  the  first  of  March,  when  they  are 
then  soaked  in  barrels  of  water  until  the  seeds  are  per¬ 
fectly  swelled  with  the  moisture.  The  pits  are  then 
placed  in  layers  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  soil,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  frost  un¬ 
til  about  the  first  of  April,  when  they  are  taken  out 
and  carefully  cracked  by  hand,  and  as  fast  as  the  seeds 
are  taken  out,  they  are  thrown  into  a  dish  of  water, 
which  breaks  the  fall  and  prevents  injury  to  the  germ. 
The  seeds  should  not  remain  too  long  in  the  water,  as 
they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  an  excess.  The  next 
process  is  to  put  them  in  a  situation  to  germinate;  and 
I  have  found  a  preparation  of  leaf  mould  and  fine 


yellow  loam  sifted,  much  the  best  for  the  purpose;  as 
the  seeds  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  in  their  removal, 
after  they  are  sprouted,  the  preparation  should  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  situation  where  the  sun  shines  most  during  the 
day,  with  the  peach  seeds  mixed  through  it.  The 
dark  color  of  the  leaf  mould  attracts  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  soon  causes  the  seeds  to  germinate.  The  next 
process  is  the  planting,  which  is  a  very  important  part.* 
After  the  ground  is  plowed  and  leveled,  a  line  is  stretch¬ 
ed  where  the  first  row  is  intended  to  be  planted.  The 
line  is  spaced  off  at  six  to  eight  inches,  and  permanently 
marked,  and  a  seed  is  to  be  planted  opposite  to  each 
mark  which  makes  great  regularity  in  the  growth  of 
the  trees,  all  having  an  equal  chance.  In  putting  the 
seeds  in  the  ground,  I  use  a  common  transplanting 
trowel  to  dig  fhe  hole  for  the  seed,  which  is  made  about 
one  inch  deep.  The  root  and  seed  is  placed  carefully 
on  the  side,  and  covered  with  moist  and  mellow  soil. 
If  the  earth  is  very  dry,  it  should  be  watered  over  each 
seed,  to  insure  complete  success.  If  any  fail  to  grow, 
they  can  be  made  good  by  setting  in  plants  of  peach 
trees  2  or  3  inches  high.  The  latter  operation  should 
not  be  put  off  too  long,  as  peach  trees  will  not  grow 
well  if  transplanted  after  the  roots  turn  red.  After  the 
trees  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  should  have  the 
ground  well  loosened  around  them,  and  the  surface  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  well  stirred  with  the  cultivator.  The 
trees  need  be  hoed  but  twice  during  the  first  season.  I 
always  make  it  a  practice  to  use  the  cultivator  after 
every  rain  which  occurs  during  the  growing  season, 
while  the  trees  remain  in  the  nursery.  The  rows  should 
be  made  three  and  a-half  feet  distant  from  each  other. 

There  is  one  other  notion  connected  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  growing  peach  trees.  If  seeds  of  the  top  onion 
are  planted  in  the  space  between  the  trees,  a  crop  of 
excellent  onions  may  be  grown,  without  being  at  all 
detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  will  at  least  pay  one-half  the  expense  of  raising 
the  nursery.  The  onions  which  I  have  raised  in  this 
manner,  were  of  fair  size,  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
shaded  by  the  trees  during  l  he  hot  weather,  prevented 
their  becoming  so  outrageous  strong  as  they  generally 
are.  when  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun  during  the 
summer.  The  great  ultima  thule  of  growing  peach 
trees,  whether  in  the  nursery  or  orchard,  consists  in 
stirring  the  ground  often,  especially  after  every  rain 
which  falls  through  the  growing  season;  and  this  fact 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  person  who 
expects  to  realise  his  wnshes  in  this  matter.  A  regular 
system  of  operation  should  be  adopted,  and  carried  out; 
and  is  actually  of  as  much  or  more  importance  than  is 
necessary  to  their  growth  and  welfare,  (i.  e.)  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  vegetable  matter,  air,  &c.  I  have 
often  noticed  the  sad  effects  of  plowing  or  summer  fal¬ 
lowing  ground  occupied  by  peach  trees.  Such  an  ope¬ 
ration  is  almost  sure  destruction  to  them,  from  the  fact 
of  the  fibrous  roots  being  destroyed  at  a  time  when  they 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  tree;  (the  same  will  apply  to  the  apple  orchard.) 
My  young  peach  trees  are  always  fit  to  bud  in  August ; 
and  if  it  is  done  early,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  re¬ 
bud  any  trees  where  the  bud  fails  in  the  first  trial.  I 
cut  or  head  down  my  inoculated  trees  about  the  last  of 
March,  and  if  I  find  any  trees  whose  buds  failed  to 
grow,  I  immediately  dig  them  out  and  throw  them 
away,  as  of  no  importance,  for  I  consider  it  better  to 
raise  anew,  than  to  bother  with  old,  as  they  obstruct 
the  free  growth  of  buds  around  them,  being  of  better 
constitution  than  most  of  the  improved  kinds.  Isaac 
Hildreth.  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


*  When  the  seeds  are  taken  out  for  final  planting-  after  being 
sprouted,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  wet  cloth  to  prevent  the 
gum  from  drying  in  the  sun  or  wind. 
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Pruning  Young  Pear  Trees 


I  have  a  number  of  pear  trees  from  grafts  inserted 
last  spring,  which  have  made  from  3  to  4^  ft.  of  wood 
the  past  season;  consequently  they  are  so  slender  they 
will  not  support  themselves  without  staking.  Should 
they  be  headed  back  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
more  stocky  growth,  or  shall  I  continue  to  stake  them 
until  the  trees  are  sufficient  to  support  themselves?  The 
trees  are  of  the  Beurre  Bose  variety.  W .  Doolittle. 
Borodino ,  Onondaga  Co .,  N.  Y. 

It  would  doubtless  be  best  to  stake  the  trees  in  the 
first  place.  Cutting  them  back  half  way  down,  would 
make  crooked  stems,  and  cutting  down  wholly,  would 
only  cause  a  repetition  of  the  same  difficulty  another 
season.  If  they  throw  out  side  shoots,  nip  off  the  ends 
after  they  have  grown  some  inches.  This  course  will 
soon  render  the  tree  stiff.  But  in  any  case,  the  tree 
will  become  better  able  to  support  itself  as  it  grows 
older,  provided  the  stem  is  not  kept  closely  trimmed 
up,  which  enlarges  the  top  faster  than  the  tree  has 
strength  to  support  it,  the  result  of  a  very  common  error 
of  the  inexperienced.  It  is  better  to  lessen  the  top, 
and  suffer  side  shoots  to  remain  one  year,  which  will 
give  the  stem  a  gradual  taper  upwards,  so  essential  to 
strength,  instead  of  the  long  and  uniformly  slender  form 
from  repeated  close  trimming. 

To  Prevent  the  Ravages  of  the  Cut  Worm. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Most  gardeners  have  experien¬ 
ced  a  great  deal  of  vexation  from  the  destruction  of 
their  plants  by  the  cut  worm.  The  cabbage  plant  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  special  favor  with  these  destructives. 
They  are  much  more  abundant  I  think  in  southern  gar¬ 
dens  than  at  themorth,  and  in  many  gardens,  the  plat 
devoted  to  cabbages  has  to  be  often  almost  entirely  re¬ 
planted.  There  is  a  simple  and  efficient  preventive 
which  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  prac¬ 
ticed  when  necessary. 

On  the  site  of  your  intended  row  of  plants  dig  a  nar¬ 
row  trench  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  this  trench  set  your  plants  as  usual,  and  the  cut 
worm  will  not  go  into  the  trench  to  injure  the  plants. 
The  experiment  was  fully  tested  the  past  summer  by 
the  writer,  and  proved  perfectly  satisfactory.  When 
the  plants  have  become  a  little  stout  and  able  to  resist 
the  enemy,  the  earth  must  be  gradually  gathered  about 
them  until  the  whole  plat  once  more  becomes  a  level. 
The  plants  will  head  with  this  mode  of  culture  quite  as 
well  as  by  any  other.  I  have  left  about  half  of  the 
plat  at  times,  to  be  set  in  the  old  mode,  and  from  one- 
fourth  to  two-thirds  of  the  plants  have  been  destroyed, 
while  not  one  in  the  trenches  has  been  injured  in  the 
least.  I  had  but  little  faith  in  the  plan  when  first 
pointed  out  to  me,  but  repeated  experiments  have  sat¬ 
isfied  me  that  it  is  an  efficient  one.  I  don’t  pretend  to 
give  the  reason  of  the  thing,  though  I  am  convinced  of 
its  efficacy.  Wm.  N.  White.  Athens,  Geo. 


Destruction  of  Fruit  Buds  by  Frost. 

The  buds  of  the  Peach  and  other  tender  fruit  trees 
throughout  this  section  of  country,  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  cold  weather  of  the  winter  of  1847 — 8,  so  that 
in  this  section  of  country  there  was  hardly  a  peach  to 
be  seen.  I  have  about  thirty  thrifty  trees  of  the  above 
variety,  from  three  to  six  years  old,  and  last  fall  I  did 
not  have  a  single  peach.  On  examination,  I  find  there 
is  a  clean  sweep  made  of  them  this  winter  also,  as  I 
cannot  discover  a  living  bud  on  any  of  them.  The 
Nectarine  and  Apricot  have  suffered  a  similar  fate. 
The  degree  of  cold  has  been  from  10°  to  14°  below  ze¬ 
ro,  and  it  ranged  at  that  for  several  days  in  January. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  I  cannot  account  for, 


and  that  is  this:  Our  village  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Shawangunk  mountain,  on  the  east,  and  it  is  thought 
not  to  be  so  cold  in  winter  on  the  flat  as  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  by  two  or  three  degrees.  I  was  presented  the 
other  day  a  branch  of  a  peach  tree,  by  J.  Bennett,  Esq. 
which  he  cut  from  one  of  his  trees,  with  the  buds  all 
alive,  and  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  he  informed  me 
they  were  not  injured  on  the  mountain;  and  where  he 
lives  is  not  more  than  a  mile  from  our  village. 

Query — Why  are  they  not  killed  on  the  mountain  as 
well  as  on  the  flat  ?  R.  H.  Drake.  Bloomings  burgh, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  very  unusual  for  fruit  buds  to  be  killed  bv 
frost  in  valleys,  when  they  escape  on  hills;  and  the  rea¬ 
son  is,  that  the  degree  of  cold  is  greater  in  valleys  at 
such  times.  It  has  been  repeatedly  proved  that  the 
mercury  will  sink  several  degrees  lower  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  in  still,  cold  mornings,  than  on  points  eleva¬ 
ted  200  or  300  feet  higher.  The  gravity  of  the  air  is 
in  the  ratio  of  its  coldness,  and  consequently  falls  into 
the  lowest  places,  when  not  disturbed  by  wind.  Eds. 

Seedlings  vs.  Suckers. 

Eds^  Cultivator — Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  -written  and  published  in  our  various  Horticultural 
Journals  respecting  the  merits  and  demerits  of  seedlings 
and  suckers,  as  stocks  for  the  production  of  fruit  trees. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  true  cause  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  latter  for  this  purpose,  has  never  yet  been  fully 
brought  to  view.  Mr.  Downing,  than  whom  there  is 
perhaps  no  higher  horticultural  authority  in  our  country  , 
says  it  is  because  il  Suckers  are  always  more  liable  to 
produce  suckers.”  With  all  due  deference  to  such  distin¬ 
guished  testimony,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  from 
experience,  (and  it  is  by  experience  alone  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  determined,)  I  would  say  that  the  seedling 
is  just  as  liable  to  produce  sprouts  as  the  suckers. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  trimmed  with  my  own 
hands,  preparatory  to  transplanting  in  the  nursery,  at 
least  50,000  seedlings,  and  I  found  invariably  on  the 
different  varieties,  many  plants  with  from  one  to  six 
suckers ;  and  let  any  nurseryman  try  the  experiment  by 
trimming  and  shortening  the  tap  root  of  any  quantity 
of  seedlings,  and  heel  them  in  during  the  fall,  letting 
them  remain  in  the  ground  until  the  buds  begin  to  ex¬ 
pand  pretty  freely  in  the  spring,  and  he  will  find  sprouts 
or  suckers  enough  to  satisfy  him  of  the  truth  of  my  as¬ 
sertion. 

But  the  true  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  suckers  for 
stocks,  I  conceive  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  derive  their  chief  support  from  the 
parent  tree,  through  the  medium  of  the  large  tap-root 
which  adheres  to  it,  as  the  small  rootlets  thrown  out 
are  generally  too  feeble  to  extract  much  nourishment 
from  the  soil.  When  this  large  tap  root  is  broken  for 
the  purpose  of  transplanting,  and  the  sucker  loses  the 
support  of  the  parent  tree,  it  often  exhibits  a  sickly 
life,  and  frequently  dies  of  sheer  starvation.  The  dif¬ 
ference  therefore  in  profit  to  the  nurserymen,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  respecting  the  interest  of  the  purchaser,  I  regard 
as  equal  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  favor  of  seedlings. 
So  thoroughly  satisfied  do  I  feel  on  this  point,  that  I 
have  long  since  determined  to  grow  seedlings  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  supply  myself  with  them  exclusive¬ 
ly,  and  thus  avoid  entirely  the  use  of  suckers. 

Peach  seedlings  which  are  still  used  in  some  places 
quite  extensively,  as  stocks  for  the  plum,  are  still 
worse,  and  the  public  generally,  I  think,  ought  to  be 
cautioned  against  them.  Charles  Hamilton.  Can¬ 
terbury,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Be  not  in  haste  to  turn  cattle  to  pasture.  It  is  best 
to  keep  them  at  the  barn  till  there  is  a  good  bite  of 
grass.  Sheep  may  be  turned  out,  on  dry  land,  this  month. 
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SHffercnt  tkrietics  of  tl)e  ©*. 


The  Middle-Horns. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  our  own  breeds  of  cattle  to  the 
stocks  of  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  those  of 
South  America,  which  sprung  from  animals  taken  from 
Spain,  (see  current  vol.  page  59,)  they  have  been  de¬ 
rived  almost  entirely  from  England.  But  our  ideas  of 
the  origin  of  British  cattle,  must  be  in  a  degree  con¬ 
jectural.  The  progenitors  of  several  of  the  present 
breeds  were  found  in  the  possession  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Britain,  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  and 
conquest  by  Caesar,  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
At  what  period,  or  in  what  manner  those  people,  or 
their  animals  reached  that  country,  cannot  be  told ;  they 
are  events  so  remote  that  neither  history  nor  tradition 
afford  any  light  in  regard  to  them. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  ancient  Roman  ox,  (Feb.  No. 
page  59,)  we  have  alluded  to  the  hypothesis  that  this 
primitive  race  formerly  extended  itself  over  a  large 
portion  of  Europe,  and  that  it  may  have  been  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  some  of  the  British  breeds.  In  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  these  cattle,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  is 
nothing  which -conflicts  with  this  idea. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  cattle 
of  the  British  islands,  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  times,  two  or  three  distinct  tribes  and  stocks  have 
existed  there:  viz.  1,  the  Long-horns,  which  originally 
occupied  the  low  flat  lands  of  England,  and  similar 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  were  remarkable  for  the  enormous 
length  of  their  horns,  their  bulky  frames  and  thick  hides. 
2,  the  Middle-horns,  represented  by  the  cattle  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  Herefordshire,  Wales,  and  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands;  of  which  the  semi-wild  cattle  of  Chillingham 
-  Park,  Northumberland,  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  3, 
in  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Polled  or 
hornless  cattle,  represented  by  the  Galloway  and  other 
breeds  without  horns,  which  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  semi-wild  stock  of  Chatelherault  Park,  Lan¬ 
arkshire,  Scotland.  Martin  observes  that  these  three 
breeds  “  are  of  untraceable  antiquity  in  our  islands 
[Great  Britain  and  Ireland,]  so  that  we  may  call  them 
original ,  without  entering  into  the  question  as  to  their 
primaeval  source.” 

In  regard  to  the  two  wild  stocks  mentioned,  and  the 
relation  they  bear  to  the  domestic  British  breeds,  there 
has  been  considerable  speculation.  Some  have  suppos¬ 


ed  that  they  were  originally  wild, have  never  been  domes¬ 
ticated,  but  that  the  domestic  breeds  of  which  they  are 
considered  the  type,  have  been  derived  from  them.  The 
conclusion,  however,  which  has  latterly  been  more  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted,  is,  that  these  cattle  are  descended 
from  a  domestic  stock,  which  in  early  times  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  roam  in  a  great  degree  unrestrained,  and  final¬ 
ly  became  emancipated  from  the  control  of  man. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between 
these  wild  stocks  and  some  of  the  tame  breeds.  All 
the  middle-horns,  especially  the  Devon  and  West-High¬ 
land  breeds,  show  ah  evident  affinity  with  the  Chilling- 
ham  stock ;  while  the  Galloways  are  evidently  closely 
allied  to  the  Chatelherault  cattle.  The  latter  are  lar¬ 
ger  and  more  robust  than  the  Chillingham,  and  are 
mostly  without  horns;  which,  with  their  likeness  to  the 
Galloways  in  shape,  gives  support  to  the  idea  that  they 
had  a  common  origin.  But  we  shall  recur  to  this,  in 
noticing  the  Galloways. 

The  middle-horns  are  found  in  Devonshire  and  the 
western  counties  of  England,  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
parts  of  Ireland.  They  are  believed  to  have  constitu¬ 
ted  the  stock  of  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  those 
districts;  while  the  long-horns,  another  original  stock, 
probably  occupied  the  low,  flat  lands  of  both  islands. 
As  to  the  short-horns,  we  shall  show,  in  the  proper 
place,  that  they  are  not  of  British  origin. 

Circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  Britain, 
have  tended  to  preserve  the  middle-horned  breeds  of 
cattle  in  great  purity.  The  country  in  early  times  was 
often  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  invading  enemies.  The 
property  of  the  natives,  in  those  days,  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  their  cattle ;  and  as  the  encroachments  of  the 
conquerors  forced  them  to  retire  to  the  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses,  they  naturally  took  with  them  their  animals,  on 
which  their  subsistence  in  a  great  degree  depended.  In 
these  inaccessible  regions,  the  people  remained  with 
their  herds ,  in  comparative  security  and  independence. 
<•  They  were  proud  of  their  country,  and  proud  of  their 
cattle,  their  choicest  possession.”  “It  thence  resulted,” 
says  Youatt,  “  that  in  Devon,  in  Sussex,  in  Wales,  and 
in  Scotland,  the  cattle  have  been  the  same  from  time 
immemorial.” 

That  the  middle-horns  have  all  descended  from  a 
common  stock,  is  evident  from  their  general  characters. 
u  The  slightest  observation,”  observes  Youatt,  “will 
convince  us  that  the  cattle  in  Devonshire,  Sussex, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  essentially  the  same.  They 
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are  middle-horned;  tolerable,  but  not  extraordinary 
milkers,  and  remarkable  for  the  quality  rather  than  the 
quantity  of  their  milk;  active  at  work;  and  with  an 
unequalled  aptitude  to  fatten.  They  have  all  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  same  breed,  changed  by  soil  and  climate 
and  time,  yet  little  changed  by  the  intermeddling  of 
man.  We  may  almost  trace  the  color,  namely,  the  red 
of  the  Devon,  the  Sussex,  and  the  Hereford ;  and  even 
where  the  black  alone  are  now  found,  the  memory  of 
the  red  prevails;  it  has  a  kind  of  superstitious  reve¬ 
rence  attached  to  it  in  the  legends  of  the  country;  and 
in  almost  every  part  of  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  the  milk  of  the  red  cow  is  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  a  remedy  for  every  disease,  and  a  preserva¬ 
tive  from  every  evil.  Every  one  who  has  had  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  comparing  the  Devon  cattle  with  the 
wild  breed  of  Chillingham  castle,  has  been  struck  with 
the  great  resemblance  in  many  points,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  color.” 

The  Devon  Breed. — Of  this  breed  there  are  two 
Varieties,  commonly  known  as  the  North  and  South  De¬ 
vons.  The  former  are  the  finest  in  form,  and  are  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  for  fattening  and  for  labor; 
the  latter  are  thought  best  for  the  dairy.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  North  Devon  bull  (fig.  45)  may  be  giv¬ 
en  as  follows:  The  head  small;  the  muzzle  fine;  the 
nostrils  wide ;  the  horns  tapering,  and  of  a  waxy  yellow ; 
the  eye  large  and  clear;  the  neck  round  and  arched 
above,  with  little  dewlap;  the  chest  broad  and  deep; 
the  breast  prominent ;  the  limbs  fine-boned ;  the  fore¬ 
arm  muscular;  the  hips  high,  and  the  hind  quarters 
well  filled  up;  the  tail  long,  slender,  and  set  high. 

The  ox  is  taller  and  more  delicately  formed  than  the 
bull.  He  has  fine  Withers,  a  slanting  shoulder  and  pro¬ 
minent  brisket ;  the  legs  are  rather  long,  but  fine-boned, 
strong  and  muscular;  the  neck  is  light,  and  rather  long; 
the  head  small  and  the  muzzle  fine;  the  horns  longer, 
more  slender  and  tapering  than  in  the  bull.  The  whole 
form  and  appearance  indicates  sprightliness  and  activi¬ 
ty.  The  skin  is  of  moderate  thickness,  mellow,  and  in 
the  best  animals,  covered  with  soft,  curling  hair. 
Those  with  straight  hair  are  not  so  highly  prized. 
Youatt  says — 11  Good  judges  of  these  cattle  speak  of 
these  curls  as  running  like  little  ripples  of  wind  on  a 
pond  of  water.  ***  Those  with  curled  hair  are  some¬ 
what  more  hardy  and  fatten  more  kindly.”  The  color 
is  red,  or  bay.  The  best-bred  families  have  a  dun-co¬ 
lored  ring  around  the  eye  and  muzzle.  When  well  fat¬ 


tened,  the  oxen  sometimes  weigh  1400  pounds  or  more, 
the  four  quarters.  The  ordinary  weight  at  four  to  five 
years  old,  is  from  800  to  900  pounds. 

The  cow  is  much  smaller  than  the  bull,  and  the  bull 
is  considerably  less  than  the  ox.  She  has  a  beautiful 
head,  and,  like  the  oX,  a  countenance  denoting  great 
intelligence.  For  the  dairy,  the  Devon  cow  holds  a 
moderate  rank.  Her  milk  is  of  remarkable  richness, 
eight  quarts  producing,  on  an  average,  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  the  butter  is  noted  for  its  richness  and  fine  fla¬ 
vor.  Some  breeders  have  lately  paid  more  attention  to 
the  dairy  qualities  in  this  breed,  than  formerly,  and 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  ob¬ 
tained  a  prize  a  few  years  since,  for  having  produced  an 
average  yield  of  over  200  pounds  per  cow,  in  a  dairy 
of  twenty  cows. 

Some  of  the  finest  North  Devon  cattle  have  been  im¬ 
ported  to  this  country,  and  there  are  now,  in  different 
sections,  several  established  breeders  of  this  stock. 
Among  these,  may  be  named  George  Patterson,  of 
Baltimore,  Lemuel  Hurlbut,  of  Winchester,  Ct.,  and 
H.  N.  Washbon,  of  Butternuts,  N.  Y.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  have  im¬ 
ported  some  very  fine  animals  of  this  breed,  from  which 
there  have  been  bred  others  of  good  quality. 

The  breed  has  succeeded  well  here,  and  has  proved 
better  adapted  to  our  hilly  and  unfertile  sections,  than 
larger  breeds.  They  are  hardy,  generally  healthy, 
thrifty  and  active.  The  best  families  are  fine  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  laying  their  flesh  on  the  valuable  parts,  and  giving 
that  which  is  of  fine  grain  and  well  marbled.  It  should 
be  remarked,  however,  that  proper  attention  has  not 
always  been  paid  by  breeders  to  what  is  technically  call¬ 
ed  quality — that  is,  a  tendency  to  fatten,  and  to  make 
the  right  kind  of  beef.  Hard-fleshed,  lyery  animals 
have  been  allowed  to  propagate,  and  have  sometimes 
been  taken  for  just  specimens  of  the  breed.  The  re¬ 
putation  of  the  Devons  has  suffered,  somewhat,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  false  notions  and  bad  breeding.  But 
the  error  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  corrected ;  peo¬ 
ple  are  beginning  to  have  a  better  idea  of  the  proper 
points  and  characteristics  of  cattle. 

The  Devons  are  good  working  cattle.  The  oxen  are 
active  and  good  travellers.  For  the  plow,  on  light 
soils,  they  are  unrivalled.  They  have  long  been  cele¬ 
brated  in  England  for  this  purpose.  Youatt  says — 
“  Four  good  Devonshire  steers  will  do  as  much  work 
in  the  field,  or  on  the  road,  as  any  three  horses,  and  in 
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as  quick  and  often  quicker  time.  The  only  objection  to 
the  breed  for  the  yoke,  in  this  country,  is  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  oxen  of  sufficient  size  for  the  performance 
of  the  heaviest  labor.  We  think  this  objection  may  be 
obviated  in  a  great  degree,  by  proper  attention  in  breed¬ 
ing. 

An' idea  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  that 
the  common  cattle  of  New  England,  often  called  “  na¬ 
tives,”  were  originally  North  Devons.  We  are  able  to 
trace,  comparatively,  but  little  resemblance  between 
them.  Our  “  pilgrim  fathers  ”  probably  introduced 
cattle  of  several  breeds — though  there  may  have  been 
no  special  design  of  this  kind.  They  sailed  from  Ply¬ 
mouth,  a  port  in  the  south  part  of  Devonshire.  Their 
cattle  were  probably  collected  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
as  convenience  favored.  According  to  the  early  re¬ 
cords  of  the  colony,  the  first  brought  over  comprised 
animals  of  various  colors — red,  black,  and  “  white- 
backed.”  We  have  now  before  us  an  extract  from  an 
ancient  document,  giving  an  account  of  the  division  by 
lot,  of  the  first  cattle  imported  by  the  colonists  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Massachusetts.  The  animals  are  not  particular¬ 
ly  described,  but  the  colors  are  in  several  instances 
mentioned,  and  they  are  referred  to  as  having  been 
brought  over  in  “  the  Jacob,”  and  in  “  the  Ann,” — 
names  of  vessels.  “  Four  black  heyfers  that  came  in 
the  Jacob,”  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  put  into  dif¬ 
ferent  “  lots,”  in  apportioning  the  stock  among  the 
people. 

A  person  familiar  with  the  New  England  cattle,  es¬ 
pecially  as  they  were  found  thirty  years  since,  when 
they  had  been  little  changed  by  modern  importations — 
will  recollect  how  frequently  those  of  a  brown  or  black 
color  were  met  with;  and  one  might  almost  fancy  he 
could  trace  the  blood  of  those  “four  black  heyfers”  in 
some  of  the  short-legged,  hardy  oxen  of  the  granite 
hills.  The  color  and  points  of  these  cattle  answer  to 
the  description  of  those  of  Cornwall,  a  county  forming 
the  south-west  peninsula  of  England,  and  adjoining  De¬ 
von  on  the  west.  The  Cornish  cattle  are  said  to  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

But  most  of  the  New  England  cattle  have  been 
red.  This  has  generally  been  the  color  of  the  larger 
animals.  For  the  most  part,  they  correspond  to  the 
characters  of  the  South  Devons,  a  variety  differing  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  North  Devons,  being  larger  boned 
and  coarser,  with  black  noses.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
however,  that  strong  indications  of  Sussex  blood,  are 
shown  by  some  of  the  best  of  our  “  native”  oxen  and 
cows. 

The  West  Highland  Breed. — The  West-Highland 
or  Kyloe  breed  of  cattle  (fig.  46)  is  found  on  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  Hebridian  islands. 
The  county  of  Argyle,  and  the  islands  of  Islay  and 
Skye,  are  said  to  furnish  the  best.  No  breed  can  have 
stronger  claims  to  the  title  of  aboriginal  than  this.  It 
is  thus  noticed  by  Martin:  “  It  may  be  observed  that, 
from  the  most  remote  times,  this  land  of  heath  and  moun¬ 
tain,  [Scotland,]  has  been  the  nursery  of  an  original 
breed  or  race  of  black  cattle,  of  wild  aspect,  of  beau¬ 
tiful  symmetry,  and  though  small,  yet  vigorous  and  har¬ 
dy;  patient  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  rapidly  fattening 
on  tolerable  land.  ***  If  we  may  venture  an  opinion, 
they  display  more  nearly  than  any  other  breed,  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  mountain  cattle  of  our  island,  when  in¬ 
vaded  by  Caesar.”  Like  their  congeners,  the  Devons, 
they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  wild  stock  of  Chil- 
lingham  park.  Martin  says,  “  Change  the  color  from 
black  to  white,  and  there  is  little  difference  between  a 
beautiful  Kyloe  from  Arran,  Islay,  or  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
and  one  of  the  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham.” 

These  cattle  possess  uncommon  hardiness  of  consti¬ 
tution.  The  territory  of  Scotland  lies  mostly  between 
55  and  58  deg.  of  latitude,  yet  the  Kyloes  subsist  sum¬ 


mer  and  winter,  on  their  native  mountain  ranges,  with¬ 
out  shelter,  and  generally  without  other  food  than 
what  is  afforded  by  the  pastures  of  those  wild  regions. 
In  winter  they  brouse  on  the  heather,  or  crop  the  scan¬ 
ty  grass,'  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  obtain  beneath 
a  covering  of  snow.  Thus  they  live  and  thrive,  where 
most  other  cattle  would  utterly  starve.  Such  is  their 
tendency  to  fatten,  that  when  removed  to  favorable  si¬ 
tuations,  they  will,  with  good  feeding,  frequently  gain 
a  fourth  to  a  third  of  their  weight  in  six  months.  Their 
proportion  of  offal  is  not  greater  than  in  the  most  im¬ 
proved  larger  breeds ;  they  lay  their  flesh  and  fat  equal¬ 
ly  in  the  best  parts ;  and  when  fat,  the  beef  is  fine  in 
the  grain,  highly  flavored,  well  marbled,  and  commands 
the  highest  price  in  every  market.  The  nett  weight  of 
the  grass-fed  oxen,  at  four  to  five  years  old,  is  put 
down  at  500  to  800  pounds,  the  four  quarters — though 
it  is  not  unusual  for  those  which  are  well  fatted,  to 
weigh  upwards  of  1,000  pounds. 

The  points  of  the  West-Highlanders  are  given  by 
Martin  as  follows:— “  In  a  well-bred  Kyloe,  the  follow¬ 
ing  characters  are  conspicuous :  The  head  is  small  and 
short,  with  a  fine  and  somewhat  upturned  muzzle ;  the 
forehead  is  broad ;  the  horns  wide  apart  at  their  base, 
tapering,  and  of  a  waxen  yellow;  the  neck  is  fine  at 
its  junction  with  the  head,  arched  above,  and  abrubtly 
descending  to  the  breast,  which  is  broad,  full  and  very 
prominent;  the  shoulders  are  deep  and  broad,  and  the 
chine  is  well  filled,  so  as  to  leave  no  depression  behind 
them ;  the  limbs  are  short  and  muscular,  with  moderate 
bone;  the  back  is  straight  and  broad;  the  ribs  boldly 
arched  and  brought  well  up  to  the  hips ;  the  chest  deep 
and  voluminous ;  the  tail  high  set  and  largely  tufted  at 
the  tip;  the  coat  of  hair  thick  and  black:  such  is  the 
bull.  The  ox  differs  in  proportion.  The  cow  is  far 
more  slightly  built,  and  her  general  contour  is  more 
elongated.  Although,  as  we  have  said,  black  is  the 
ordinary  or  standard  color  of  the  kyloe,  many  are  of  a 
reddish  brown,  and  some  are  of  a  pale  or  whitish  dun.” 

The  milk  of  the  West-Highlanders,  though  not  af¬ 
forded  in  great  abundance,  is  of  extraordinary  richness, 
and  the  butter  made  from  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
superior  flavor.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  oxen  would  prove  equal  to  any  breed  for  labor. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  states  that  he  tried  various  breeds  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  from  Argyle  he  “  got  as  quick, 
honest  and  hardy  workers,  and  profitable  fatteners  as 
could  reasonably  be  desired.”  Their  form  is  indicative 
of  great  strength  and  energy. 

We  have  on  former  occasions,  suggested  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  would  result  to  many  sections  of  this  coun¬ 
try  from  the  introduction  of  the  West-Highland  cattle. 
It  seems  to  us  that  these  and  the  Galloways,  would  be 
better  adapted  to  our  northern  districts,  and  mountain 
ranges,  than  any  other  breeds. 

The  figure  herewith  given,  is  that  of  a  West-High¬ 
land  ox,  five  years  old,  exhibited  by  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Prince  Albert,  at  the  Smithfield  Show  of  fat  cat¬ 
tle,  1847,  and  which  received  the  first  prize  in  the  class 
of  extra  stock. 


Weekly  Agricultural  Meetings  at  Boston. — 
These  meetings  are  held  at  the  State  House  every 
Tuesday  evening  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 
The  organization  for  the  present  year  is  as  follows: 
Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  President;  Lieut.  Gov.  Reed, 
Hon.  Cornwell  Leonard,  Vice-Presidents;  Wm. 
Buckminster,  S.  W.  Cole,  Levi  Bartlett,  Secre¬ 
taries.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  tenth  winter  during 
which  these  meetings  have  been  held,  and  it  is  stated 
that  more  interest  has  been  manifested  in  them  during 
the  present  sesssion  than  ever  before.  We  shall  pro¬ 
bably  give  some  account  of  its  disscussions  hereafter. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Maple  Sugar. 

Eds.  Cultivator— As  maple  sugar  is  becoming  an 
important  article  in  the  product  of  our  farms,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  every  farmer,  having  a  sugar-orchard, 
should  know  how  to  make  such  sugar  as  will  command 
the  highest  price  in  the  market,  and  also  be  the  best  to 
use  at  home. 

Some  of  the  sugar,  made  for  exhibition  at  our  fairs, 
though  very  white  and  nice  to  look  at,  is  not  very 
sweet ;  it  has  been  not  only  drained,  but  bleached,  by 
having  water  passed  through  it — a  process  which  takes 
out  not  only  the  sweetness,  but  a  large  share  of  that 
peculiar  maple  flavor ,  which  constitutes  its  excellence. 
If  sugar  is  black  and  dirty,  it  may  be  improved  by 
draining,  but  if  rightly  made,  there  will  be  no  dirt  in 
it,  and  very  little  color,  so  that  it  will  need  no  drain¬ 
ing. 

To  make  good  sugar,  the  manufacturer  must  take 
for  his  motto — cleanliness— and  stick  to  it  from  first  to 
last.  The  buckets,  store  tubs,  and  every  thing  the  sap 
or  sirup  passes  through,  should  be  perfectly  clean  and 
sweet ,  so  that  the  sap  or  sirup,  when  put  into  the  pans 
for  boiling,  may  be  as  clean  as  milk  for  the  cheese-tub, 
or  cream  for  the  churn. 

In  tapping  trees  a  |  or  f  inch  bit  is  preferable  to  a 
larger  one;  a  small  wound  being  much  the  least  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  tree.  Nails  for  hanging  up  buckets,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  made  much  too  large  and  too  long.  The  best 
that  I  have  used,  are  made  of  wire,  of  suitable  size, 
oat  off  about  1|  inch  long,  then  drawn  out  a  little  at 
one  end,  and  headed  at  the  other.  The  sap  is  most  ea¬ 
sily  carried  to  the  sugar-house  in  spouts,  where  the 
sugar-orchard  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  done ;  but 
when  a  team  is  used,  the  sap  is  gathered  most  conve¬ 
niently,  in  tubs  made  largest  at  the  bottom,  the  upper 
head  being  three  or  four  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
staves,  and  having  a  hole  sawed  in  it,  large  enough  to 
admit  a  pail  for  pouring  in  the  sap ;  over  this  should  be 
fastened  a  cloth  strainer,  to  separate  the  leaves  and 
pieces  of  bark  that  may  have  blown  into  the  sap. 

Sheet-iron  pans  are  generally  used  for  boiling,  and 
where  the  saving  of  fuel  is  an  object,  two  may  be  heat¬ 
ed  by  the  same  fire — a  large  one  in  front,  and  a  smaller 
one  between  that  and  the  chimney.  The  old  method  of 
boiling  in  kettles,  as  still  practiced  by  some  farmers,  is 
hard  business;  requiring  much  more  time  and  fuel,  be¬ 
sides  making  sugar  of  an  inferior  quality. 

When  the  sap  is  boiled  to  a  sirup,  it  should  be  strained 
through  a  woolen  strainer,  and  left  to  settle  one  or  two 
days.  It  should  then  be  poured  back  into  the  pan, 
(leaving  the  settlings,  if  any  there  are)  and  sugared 
off.  If  the  sap  has  been  kept  clear  and  free  from  rain¬ 
water,  the  sirup  will  be  as  clear  as  honey,  and  will 
need  no  cleansing;  but  if  by  an}^  means,  the  sirup  has 
got  much  dirt  or  color  in  it,  it  should  be  cleansed.  If 
after  cleansing  there  remains  any  of  the  curd  or  other 
impurities,  the  sirup  should  again  be  strained  through 
a  flannel  strainer,  always  giving  it  time  to  run  through 
without  squeezing,  but  as  there  is  considerable  work  in 
cleansing,  besides  a  shrinkage  in  the  sirup,  it  will  be 
found  much  cheaper  to  keep  the  dirt  out  than  to  cleanse 
it  out.  The  nicest  sugar  I  have  ever  seen,  was  boiled 
in  bright  tin  pans,  from  the  sap  directly  to  sugar. 

As  sugar  sells  best  in  small  cakes,  of  from  2  to  8  oz. 
weight,  it  should  be  run  in  moulds  of  this  size.  Moulds 
of  tin  and  wood  are  used,  but  wood  is  much  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  convenient.  They  are  easily  made  by 
nailing  strips  of  wood,  at  equal  distances,  upon  a  board 
made  perfectly  smooth  and  level — the  strips  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  the  thickest  at  the  bottom,  that  the  sugar  may  ea¬ 
sily  be  taken  out.  Cross  strips  are  put  in,  by  sawing 


spaces  in  the  ones  already  nailed  down,  which  last  strips 
will  of  course  need  no  fastening,  being  taken  out  with 
the  sugar.  The  cakes  may  be  of  any  size,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  strips  and  their  distance  from 
each  other.  When  the  sugar  is  done,  the  pan  is  taken 
off  and  the  sugar  stirred  until  it  begins  to  grain — then 
dipped  upon  the  moulds,  and  the  top  levelled  by  passing 
over  it  a  straight  piece  of  board,  as  fast  as  the  sugar 
is  poured  on.  Nice  sugar,  made  in  this  manner,  will 
always  sell  well,  without  reference  to  the  price  of  com¬ 
mon  sugars,  being  sold  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

For  home  consumption,  many  think  stirred  sugar  al¬ 
together  the  best,  and  most  convenient.  To  make  this 
the  sugar  is  done  about  the  same  as  to  cake,  then 
taken  out  and  stirred  rapidly  till  dry — afterward  occa¬ 
sionally  stirring  it  to  keep  it  light.  Though  stirred  su¬ 
gar  may  not  be  quite  so  white  as  that  not  done  as  much 
and  then  drained,  yet,  when  the  trouble  of  draining, 
the  loss  of  sweetness  and  flavor  is  considered,  we  think 
the  stirred  sugar  altogether  preferable  to  use  in  cook¬ 
ing-  . 

It  is  a  common,  but  mistaken  opinion,  that  good  su¬ 
gar  cannot  be  made  the  last  of  the  season.  Two  years 
ago,  when  the  sugaring  was  about  over,  and  the  buck¬ 
ets  sour,  I  brought  them  to  the  sugar-house  and  scald¬ 
ed  them  over,  after  which  there  was  a  run  of  sap,  which 
was  made  into  stirred  sugar,  which  drew  a  premium  at 
our  next  fair.  As  I  took  no  extra  pains,  it  was  not  so 
white  and  nice  as  some  lots  of  drained  sugar,  wThich 
were  equal  in  appearance  to  the  best  double-refined 
loaf;  yet,  it  was  so  nearly  white,  that  those  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar,  could  hardly 
be  convinced  it  was  not  drained.  Though  the  last  runs 
may  not  generally  make  so  good  sugar  as  the  first,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  sour  buckets  are  more  at  fault 
than  the  lateness  of  the  season,  or  the  swelling  of  the 
buds. 

Those  who  make  maple  sugar,  know  there  is  hard 
work  in  it,  and  though  there  may  be  extra  labor  in  ma¬ 
king  nice  sugar,  yet  when  we  consider  that  one  pound 
of  first-rate  sugar,  is  worth  more  than  two  of  the  black 
stuff  that  sometimes  passes,  or  is  offered  for  sugar,  it 
is  easy  to  see,  that  those  who  make  the  best  article,  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  reward  for  their  labor.  John  Tufts. 
Wardsboro,’  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  March,  1849. 


National  Meteorological  Observations. 

Eds.  Cultivator — We  have  noticed  with  much 
pleasure,  a  circular  issued  by  Profs.  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  and  Espy,  of  the  navy,  on  the 
subject  of  observations  on  the  meteorology  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  especially  with  reference  to  American  storms. 

The  movement  is  one  which  we  may  well  suppose 
in  the  present  age  will  not  receive  universal  approba¬ 
tion.  Yet,  although  many  may  decry  and  say  it  is  of 
no  importance,  a  mere  throwing  away  of  money,  we 
conceive  the  project  to  be  one  of  vast  importance  to 
advancement  in  science,  and  of  a  practical  utility  which 
can  be  appreciated  only  when  much  better  understood, 
than  it  is  at  present. 

There  is  probably  no  class  that  will  receive  greater 
benefit  from  these  observations,  if  they  are  carefully  no¬ 
ted,  than  the  farmer,  for  who  is  affected  by  storms  and 
frosts,  and  wind  and  change  of  temperature  more  than 
him?  The  tendency  of  meteorological  observations,  is 
to  note  these  changes  with  atmospheric  appearances 
preceding  them,  which,  if  his  own  observation  would 
do,  would  undoubtedly  enable  him  to  avoid  many  an  un¬ 
foreseen  catastrophe.  They  will  also  establish  climati- 
cal  differences  more  clearly  than  they  have  yet  been 
done,  and  in  this  way  render  him  much  service. 

We  hope  for  the  glory  of  the  nation  and  the  well  be¬ 
ing  of  all  its  subjects,  this  noble  enterprise  will  be 
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faithfully  carried  out.  and  am  sure  that  every  “  native 
American/’  faithful  and  true  to  the  interest  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  will  rejoice  to  see  Congress  make  such  appropria¬ 
tions  as  are  necessary  to  consummate  the  object.  W. 
Bacon.  Richmond,  Mass.,  March,  1849. 

Manger  Feeding. 

Eds.  Cultivator — That  the  common  method  of 
feeding  horses  by  putting  coarse  hay  in  a  rack  before 
them,  and  giving  them  oats  unmixed  with  other  food, 
is  not  the  best  way,  I  am  fully  convinced.  When  hay 
is  fed  from  a  rack,  there  is  usually  much  waste,  as  hor¬ 
ses  are  apt  to  acquire  a  habit  of  selecting  the  best  locks, 
and  drawing  the  remainder  down  to  be  trodden  on  and 
mixed  with  their  litter.  When  oats  are  fed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  the  horse  swallows  them  so  greedily  that 
they  are  not  half  masticated,  and  consequently,  a  pret¬ 
ty  large  portion  of  them  do  not  digest.  Now  both  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  obviated,  and  a  considerable 
saving  effected  by  adopting  a  different  management. 

I  will  describe  my  method,  and  all  who  are  pleased 
with  it  may  do  likewise.  I  prepared  my  manger  for 
containing  a  quantity  of  cut  feed  sufficient  to  last  a 
horse  12  hours,  by  making  it  20  inches  deep,  and  18  in¬ 
ches  wide  at  the  top — each  horse’s  portion  being  as 
long  as  the  width  of  his  stall.  Narrow  strips  of  board 
are  firmly  nailed  across  the  top,  14  inches  apart,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  horse  from  tossing  his  feed  out.  I  have  a  self- 
feeding  machine  for  cutting  hay  and  straw,  with  which 
one  man  can  cut  as  much  in  half  an  hour,  as  three  hor¬ 
ses  can  consume  in  24  hours.  Each  revolution  of  the 
wheel  to  which  the  knife  is  attached  brings  the  straw 
or  hay  forward  one  inch,  so  that  the  whole  is  cut  in  pie¬ 
ces  an  inch  in  length.  I  feed  oat  straw  and  hay,  in 
equal  proportions,  and  keep  the  manger  well  supplied. 
Twice  a  day,  (morning  and  evening)  each  horse  is  al¬ 
lowed  three  quarts  of  oats,  put  in  his  manger  dry,  and 
well  mixed  with  his  cut  feed;  I  prefer  mixing  the  oats 
with  the  other  feed  dry,  because  if  wet  some  of  it  will 
become  sour  and  unpalatable.  Now  the  advantage  of 
thus  mixing  the  oats  with  the  cut  feed  is  obvious;  for 
the  horse  cannot  swailow  the  latter  without  first  chew¬ 
ing  it,  and  as  he  cannot  separate  the  oats  from  it,  he  is 
obliged  to  chew  them  also,  and  consequently  they  all 
digest,  and  the  whole  of  their  nutriment  is  extracted. 

Horses  thus  kept,  and  moderately  worked,  will  be 
healthy,  spirited  and  in  good  condition ;  old  horses  will 
do  better  on  cut  than  on  coarse  feed,  because  less  chew¬ 
ing  is  required;  there  is  also  an  advantage  gained  by 
cutting  the  provender  for  horses  that  are  kept  much  of 
the  time  in  harness,  os  they  will  fill  themselves  quicker 
than  with  coarse  feed,  and  therefore  have  much  more 
time  for  rest.  The  only  objections  I  am  aware  of  to 
this  system,  are  the  cost  of  the  machine  and  the  labor 
of  cutting;  still  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  saving  of 
feed  is  more  than  an  equivalent  for  these.  Some  may 
be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  plan  to  induce 
horses  to  eat  musty  hay,  or  such  as  has  been  spoiled  in 
curing ;  but  every  farmer  ought  to  be  aware  that  such 
hay  is  always  injurious,  and  is  very  liable  to  produce  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

Many  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  have  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  rye  straw  contains  more  nourishment  than  oat 
straw.  I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  opinion;  perhaps 
the  inference  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  rye  is  of  more  value  than  the  same  quanti¬ 
ty  of  oats  by  measure.  But  horses  and  cattle  always 
give  the  preference  to  oat  straw;  (and  their  judgment 
in  this  case,  is  of  some  consequence;)  besides,  the 
analysis  of  the  two,  shows  that  oat  straw  contains 
considerable  more  of  the  principal  nutritive  ingredient 
(nitrogen)  than  is  contained  in  rye  straw.  It  should 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  any  kind  of  straw  is 


vastly  inferior  to  hay  in  nutritive  properties,  and  I 
would  only  recommend  the  use  of  the  former  for  horses 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  when  little  labor  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Some  prefer  ground  feed  for  graining;  but  if  they 
will  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  their  grists  before  send¬ 
ing  them  to  mill,  and  again  after  their  return,  they  will 
find  the  toll  is  an  item  worth  considering.  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  any  kind  of  feed  in  which  so  many  valuable 
properties  are  combined  as  in  oats,  and  I  would  always 
give  them  the  preference,  except  when  their  price  in 
market  is  much  higher,  proportionally,  than  the  other 
kinds  of  grain  which  may  be  substituted  for  feeding,  as 
rye  and  corn.  I  can  see  little  advantage,  and  no  eco¬ 
nomy,  in  having  oats  ground,  when  we  can  feed  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  thorough  mastication.  J. 
McKinstry.  Greenport,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Febru¬ 
ary,  5,  1849.  _ 

Digging  Gold  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

There  is  danger  that  the  drain  to  the  gold  regions 
will  leave  the  country  very  bare  of  laboring  hands. 
Many,  very  many,  have  gone  to  the  diggings  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  hired  hands,  or  on  shares  out  of  their  own 
work,  who  at  home,  “  to  dig  were  ashamed.”  Mere 
drones  and  loafers  will  not  be  missed ;  but  clerks  and 
young  mechanics  in  the  towns  and  cities  have  gone, 
whose  places  must  be  filled  by  others.  Farmers’  sons, 
in  many  instances,  have  gone,  leaving  the  homesteads  to 
be  cultivated  or  not,  as  their  fathers  may  find  help. 
This  state  of  things  calls  upon  those  who  are  left  to  be 
up  and  doing ; — to  lay  their  plans  judiciously; — to  use 
such  labor-saving  machinery  as  they  find  applicable. 
Let  no  one  take  more  ground  under  cultivation  than  he 
can  manage  well  and  in  good  season.  Let  the  manure 
be  all  well  applied.  It  may  be,  that  a  fair  application 
of  mind  and  hands  and  means  at  home,  may  bring  a 
harvest  as  profitable,  all  things  considered,  as  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  gold  seekers  will  reap.  It  will  be  attained 
with  infinitely  less  anxiety  and  danger,  in  all  cases ;  and 
be  followed,  in  most  cases,  with  less  regret.  D.  M. 
Allegany  Co.,  Pa. 


Transplanting  Forest  Trees. 

As  the  season  of  the  year  for  the  transplanting  of 
forest  trees  is  near  at  hand,  the  following  remarks  may 
be  useful.  They  were  written  by  Mr.  Amos  Hitch¬ 
cock,  of  Pittsford,  Vt.,  who  obtained  a  premium  from 
the  Rutland  County  Ag.  Society,  for  his  success  in 
transplanting  forest  trees.  He  describes  his  practice 
as  follows:  “  About  the  first  of  May,  or  when  the  buds 
are  considerably  swollen,  and  spring  so  far  advanced 
as  not  to  freeze  nights,  we  repair  to  second  growth  tim¬ 
ber  land,  if  we  wish  for  maple  or  other  forest  trees. 
Provided  with  the  necessary  tools,  we  select  our  trees, 
avoiding  crooked  or  ugly  formed  trunks,  and  commence 
the  operation  by  digging  a  trench  around  the  tree, 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the  tree,  according  to 
its  size,  and  sufficiently  deep  to  cut  off  all  the  large 
roots.  The  tree  is  then  easily  removed  by  the  help  of 
an  iron  bar,  and  a  little  hand  lifting.  Care  is  taken  not 
to  injure  the  small  fibrous  roots.  After  having  dug  in 
this,  manner,  as  many  trees  as  we  wish,  they  are  con¬ 
veyed:  on  a  box  wagon  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
be  planted.  We  now  bring  the  trees  to  an  equal  length 
by  removing  all  the  top,  say  ten  feet  from  the  root.  If 
there  be  small  shoots  below  this  point  they  are  suffered 
to  remain,  otherwise  the  entire  top  is  removed.  The 
holes  for  receiving  the  trees  having  been  dug  at  equal 
distances,  and  in  a  direct  line,  the  roots  are  then  wet 
that,  the  earth  may  readily  adhere  to  them,  and  the  trees 
are  planted  to  their  original  depth.  Care  should  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  work  the  fine  earth  in  among  the  roots,  so  that 
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no  vacuum  be  left  directly  under  the  trunk.  The  turf 
should  be  placed  snugly  around  the  tree  with  the  grass 
side  up,  and  the  whole  pressed  down  with  the  foot  or 
some  suitable  instrument.  In  this  way,  two  men  will 
carry  to  the  distance  of  one  or  two  miles,  and  plant 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  forest  trees  per  day.” 

The  committee  who  awarded  Mr.  H.  the  premium, 
add  the  following  to  his  statement:  “  In  transplanting 
trees,  though  great  care  be  exercised,  there  will  be  a 
severe  loss  of  roots,  and  the  tops  should  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  this  loss.  Where  stones  can  be  procured, 
it  is  well  to  place  a.  number  of  good  size  over  the  roots 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  trunk.  They  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  roots  from  working  in  the  ground,  and  also,  to 
keep  the  ground  moist  about  the  trees.” 


Good  Crops  in  Indiana. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Ira  Hopkins  having  stated  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Cultivator,  (1848,)  how 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  could  be  raised  to  the  acre,  I 
have  concluded  to  tell  you  how  I  raised  one  hundred 
bushels  on  three  acres,  and  eighty -four  bushels  on  three 
acres  and  eighty-nine  rods,  the  past  season,  on  land  that 
produced  but  thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre  in  1839,  which 
was  one  of  the  best  wheat  seasons  in  this  neighborhood, 
we  had  been  favored  with  for  the  last  ten  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  I  plowed  three  acres  of  clover 
and  timothy  sod,  as  deep  as  possible.  On  the  16th 
April,  harrowed,  cross  plowed,  harrowed  again,  made 
drills  about  two  feet  eight  inches  asunder,  manured  the 
drills  liberally,  dropped  potatoe  sets  in  the  drills,  about 
nine  inches  apart,  covered  by  running  the  plow  both 
ways  in  each  drill.  Some  days  after,  pulled  a  little  off 
the  top  of  each  drill  with  a  hoe.  When  the  plants  were  8 
or  10  inches  high,  plowed  the  soil  from  each  side  of  the 
drills,  run  a  cultivator  between  to  level  and  pulverise; 
run  the  plow  both  ways,  and  threw  back  the  soil  to  the 
plants. 

On  the  14th  September,  commenced  raising  the  pota¬ 
toes  with  the  plow,  by  taking  eight  or  ten  drills  at  a 
time,  and  plowing  round  them,  the  first  furrow  turned 
one  side  off  the  two  outside  drills,  the  next  threw  out 
the  middle,  the  next  turned  over  the  other  side,  the  next 
fire  row  turned  up  the  space  between  the  drills;  thus 
plowing  all  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  so  deep  as  to 
turn  up  a  little  of  the  subsoil.  Used  hoes  after  the 
plow,  and  when  all  was  plowed,  harrowed  both  ways. 
Then  plowed  the  ground  as  deep  as  possible  into  lands,  2 
rods  wide.  Sowed'  one  rod  at  a  round,  and  on  the  30th 
of  September,  sowed  one  and  a- half  bushels  of  Medi¬ 
terranean-  wheat  to  the  acre. 

We  may  let  the  wheat  grow  till  I  tell  you  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  potato  crop ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  this  ex¬ 
actly,  though  I  earn  tell  enough  to  show  that  a  medium 
potato  crop  produces  more  value  than  a  good  corn  or 
wheat  crop.  I  sold  350  bushels  at  25  to  30  cents  per 
bushel — $92.07.  Kept  101  bushels  of  the  middle-sized 
for  seed.  Gave  the  small  ones  to  the  cows,  and  sup¬ 
plied  a  family  of  thirteen  persons  eleven  months,  besides 
a  man  half  of  the  time,  and  four  or  five  hands  a  month 
in  harvest.  I  may  say  that  potatoes,  last  season,  did 
not  produce  half  as  much,  as  they  took  the  rot  during  a 
very  wet  time  in  August.  When  the  weather  changed 
the  rot  ceased,  and  none  have  rotted  in  the  cellar.  This 
is  the  first  appearance  of  the  potato  disease  I  have 
seen,  except  the  two  previous  years,  the  end  attached 
to-  the  stem,  rotted  in  a  few  instances. 

In  April  the  wheat  appeared  too  rank,  and  I  turned 
100  sheep  on  it  for  a  few  days;  still  some  spots  lodged. 
On  the  20th  June,  reaped  it — stacked  it  when  cured. 
On  the  6th  September  got  it  thrashed  by  a  machine, 
and  had  101  bushels,  weighing  nearly  63  pounds  per 
busheL  Sold  part  at  72  cents  per  bushel. 


You  will  observe  the  number  of  plowings  this  piece 
of  ground  got.  From  conversing  with  an  Englishman 
and  reading  the  Commissioner  of  Patents’  Report  foi 
1847,  I  find  that  the  English  and  Germans,  generally 
plow  the  ground  twice  at  least,  before  sowing  wheat. 

The  three  acres  eighty-nine  rods,  was  clover  and  ti¬ 
mothy  sod  also,  and  was  manured  in  the  winter  of  1845 
and  1846,  with  80  two-horse  wagon-loads  of  barn-yard 
manure,  plowed  deep  and  harrowed,  and  planted  in  corn. 
The  cultivator  was  run  four  times  through  the  corn,  but 
the  plow  never.  I  think  it  produced  60  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  did  not  measure  it,  but  I  measured  another 
field  the  same  season.  The  spring  of  1847,  sowed  it 
with  barley,  and  it  produced  only  seventeen  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  never  got  more  than  this  of  spring  barley 
to.  the  acre..  After  harvest,  I  scraped  up  all  the  ma¬ 
nure  I  could  get,  and  scattered  it  over  the  stubble, 
plowed  it  down,  and  on  the  1 1th  September  sowed  six 
bushels  of  what  is  called  red-chaff  wheat,  on  the  furrow, 
and  harrowed  it  both  ways.  Reaped  on  the  22nd  June, 
got  it  thrashed  by  a  machine,  on  the  6th  September, 
and  had  84  bushels  bright  plump  wheat,  rather  over  63. 
lbs.  per  busheL 

I  delayed  forwarding  this,  till  I  had  got  out  some  bar¬ 
ley,  the  produce  of  three  acres  and  157  rods,  on  which 
I  sowed  11  bushels,  or  2§  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is 
half  a  bushel  more  than  I  ever  sowed  before.  It  was 
highly  manured  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  planted  in 
corn  and  pumpkins,  and  brought  about  60  bushels  corn 
to  the  acre,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  pumpkins. 
The  produce  is  70  struck  bushels,  weighing  rather  less 
than  48  lbs.  per  bushel,  which  is  the  legal  weight  of 
barley  in  Indiana.  In  1847,  I  sowed  eight  bushels  on 
three  acres  eighty-nine  rods,  or  about  2\  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  had  61 1  bushels,  weighing  49  pounds  per 
bushel — each  producing  about  17  or  18  bushels  per 
acre.  In  1846,  I  sowed  11  bushels  on  5|  acres  or  two 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  had  but  77  bushels,  or  14  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Part  of  this  land  was  rather  flat  and 
wet,  and  I  suppose  all  my  land  is  too  heavy  for  barley 
— it  bakes  very  hard  after  rain.  John  J.  Craig. 
Madison ,  Indiana ,  January  16,  1849. 


Breaking  Rocks  fty  Fire. 

Eds.  Cultivator — While  perusing  the  February  No. 
of  The  Cultivator ,  I  observed  a  statement  from  one  of 
your  correspondents  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  cleared  his  land  of  stones.  His  mode  was  to  exca¬ 
vate  a  large  hole  upon  one  side  of  the  boulder,  and  par¬ 
tially  under  the  rock  which  he  wished  to  remove,  and 
then  roll  it  in.  I  think  the  process  might  well  be  re¬ 
placed  by  one  which  is  much  more  economical.  Your 
correspondent  observes  that  it  is  very  hard  to  drill  some 

hard-head  ”  rocks;  an  assertion  which  I  truly  con¬ 
firm,  having  been  engaged  in  the  business  myself,  for 
weeks  in  succession,  upon  my  father’s  farm,  in  Lewis 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  1843,  we  were  clearing  a  piece  of  ground  of  stone 
by  the  aid  of  the  drill  and  powder;  one  very  cold  day  a 
fire  was  built  upon  a  rock,  which  was,  perhaps,  4  feet 
in  diameter,  near  the  -wall  where  we  are  at  work.  By 
means  of  the  heat  there  were  large  scales  loosened  on 
the  top  of  the  rock,  which  were  taken  off  with  a  crow¬ 
bar,  and  used  for  filling  up  the  centre  of  the  wall. 

Subsequent  to  this,  a  fire^was  built  upon  the  same 
rock,  and  sometime  after,  the  scales  being  removed,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  rock  was  broken  through  in 
two  different  directions,  dividing  it  into  four  nearly  equal 
parts. 

The  quarters  being  left  with  face  sides,  fitted  them 
admirably  fnr  laying  into  wall.  From  this  time  hence¬ 
forth,  the  drill  was  dispensed  with.  Experiment  show¬ 
ed  that  one  man  could  carry  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
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wood  to  break  any  rock,  which  a  farmer  might  be  desi¬ 
rous  of  removing  from  his  fields.  Another  great  ad¬ 
vantage  was,  that  wood  of  little  value,  such  as  old  pie¬ 
ces  of  rails,  stumps,  and  the  like  might  be  used  with 
advantage  and  economy. 

There  is  one  point  which  must  not  be  neglected,  if 
success  is  expected,-  that  is,  to  keep  the  rock  clear  of 
shells  while  heating.  To  do  this  with  facility,  the  tools 
required  are  a  sharp  iron  crow-bar  and  a  pair  of  large 
tongs.  As  soon  as  any  shells  are  found  to  have  started 
up,  the  fire  should  be  removed  with  the  tongs,  and  the 
scales  carefully  taken  off  with  the  bar.  This  is  the  on¬ 
ly  secret  in  the  process.  The  object  is,  that  the  heat 
may  be  applied  directly  to  the  solid  rock.  The  fire 
should  then  be  replaced  with  the  tongs,  and  so  on  until 
the  stone  is  broken.  Throwing  on  cold  water  is  super¬ 
fluous. 

One  man  can  attend  twenty  of  the  fires,  or  one  man 
can  perform  as  much  work  in  this  as  ten  will  with  drills. 
The  beauty  of  the  process  is,  that  it  is  performed  com¬ 
paratively  without  danger  or  expense.  Dennis  John¬ 
son.  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute ,  Pa.,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1849. 

We  have  seen  rocks  broken  by  the  process  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and  we  endorse  what  our  correspondent  says 
in  regard  to  it. — Eds. 


Good  Hogs. 

Eds.  Cultivator — As  you  sometimes  notice  the 
weight  of  hogs  in  your  paper,  I  am  induced  to  send 
you  the  weight  of  two  or  three  lots,  slaughtered  this 
season  in  my  neighborhood — not  because  they  will  fa¬ 
vorably  compare  with  certain  individual  pet  porkers, 
whose  weights  I  have  seen  published — but  because  they 
were  kept  in  the  usual  way — put  up  at  the  usual  time, 
and  fed  from  six  to  eight  -weeks  only. 

The  first  v7as  a  lot  of  four,  twenty  months  old,  but¬ 
chered  by  Mr.  David  Connor,  averaging  397  lbs.  The 
second,  a  lot  of  fourteen,  butchered  by  R.  S.  Wright, 
Esq.  The  largest  weighed  568  ;  the  four  largest  ave¬ 
raged  472  5  the  twelve  largest  averaged  405,  and  the 
whole  lot  averaged  397  lbs.  The  third,  a  lot  of  seven, 
butchered  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brest,  averaging  upwards  of 
300  lbs. ;  two  of  them,  fifteen  months  old,  averaged 
334  lbs. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Chester  and  Berkshire  stock 
were  introduced  into  this  section  of  country,  and  have 
no  doubt  improved  our  breed ;  but  few  of  the  pure  blood 
are  now7  found.  S.  B.  T.  Caldwell.  Wheatland ,  Va.. 
January  16,  1849. 

Register  of  the  Weather. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Saunders,  of  Medfield,  Mass.,  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  Mass .  Ploughman  with  some  remarks  on  the 
weather,  based  on  a  register  kept  by  him  from  the 
year  1821  to  1848,  inclusive.  The  observations  were 
made  during  this  period,  three  times  a  day — at  sunrise, 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  two  and  nine  o’clock.  The  ave¬ 
rage  annual  temperature  for  the  whole  time,  is  46  de¬ 
grees,  52-100,  Fahrenheit.  But  it  is  said  “a  writer 
on  this  subject  would  approximate  nearly  to  the  truth, 
were  he  to  state  the  annual  temperature  of  this  part  of 
the  country  at  50  degrees,  as  this  thermometer  was 
stationed  on  the  North  side  of  the  house,  in  a  very  bleak 
place,  where  the  sun  never  reached,  and  in  the  hot  sea¬ 
son,  was  always  shaded  by  the  thick  foliage  of  tall  trees 
and  dense  shrubbery.” 

It  appears  that  the  former  14  years — from  1821  to  1835 
— were  about  1°  warmer  than  "from  1835  to  1849  ;  upon 
which  the  writer  observes — This  fact  opposes  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion,  that  the  temperature  of  the  country  is  high¬ 
er  than  it  was  in  former  years.  Every  aged  person  knows 
that  the  winters  now  are  not  nearly  so  severe  as  they 


were  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  A  thaw,  in  the  winter,  was 
never  known  in  Vermont  until  about  the  year  1793, 
though  since  it  has  happened  every  season.  Persons 
old  enough  to  remember  the  cold  winter  here  of  1780, 
when  snow  came  high  enough  to  cover  up  from  sight 
all  the  walls  and  fences ;  when  the  crust  of  the  snow 
was  so  firm  as  to  bear  up  a  traveller  on  foot  any  where ; 
when  the  sun  was  not  able  to  melt  a  flake  of  snow; 
and  such  extreme  severity  continued  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  sea¬ 
sons  have  become  much  more  mild.  But  if  this  climate 
has  not  become  warmer,  its  temperature  is  certainly  more 
equalized  throughout  the  whole  year.  We  have  no  such 
cold  winters  and  deep  snows  as  we  used  to  have.  Now, 
we  have  no  Spring  and  frequent  showers,  as  we  had  for¬ 
merly.  But  we  have  a  compensation  in  lovely  Autumn. 
September  has  become  a  delightful  month,  far  more  so 
than  half  a  century  ago.  October,  if  not  November, 
is  about  as  mild  and  sunny  as  September  was  in  earlier 
times.  Winter  used  to  come  rough,  violent,  and  last¬ 
ing,  by  the  10th  November;  now  it  often  spares  mildly 
to  mortals  the  1  merry’  days  of  Christmas.” 

The  average  temperature  of  each  month,  for  the 
twenty-eight  years,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

July, .  69.41 

August, . . .  67.70 


January, .  25.12 

February, .  25.48 

March, .  33.66 

April, .  43.94 

May, .  53.15 

June, . 63.81 


September, .  59.72 

October, .  48.60 

November, .  37.87 

December, .  28.78 


This  shows  that  January  is  the  coldest  and  July  the 
hottest. 

The  number  of  fair  days  per  annum  has  been  211; 
cloudy  days,  154;  rainy  days,  57;  average  depth  of 
snow,  30  inches.  The  warmest  year  was  in  1828,  at 
an  annual  temperature  of  49  8-100  degrees;  and  the 
coldest  year  was  in  1836,  when  the  annual  temperature 
was  43  63-100  degrees.  This  shows  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  coldest  and  hottest  years,  of  5  45-100  de¬ 
grees.  But,  in  general,  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  whole  years,  is  quite  inconsiderable,  or  very 
nearly  the  same.” _ 


Seasonable  Hints. 


As  early  in  April  as  practicable,  it  will  be  proper  to 
sow  oats,  barley,  spring  rye  and  spring  wheat — except¬ 
ing,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  those  sections  where  the 
crop  is  liable  to  injury  from  the  wheat  midge.  It  has 
been  found  that  this  insect  appears  at  a  particular  pe¬ 
riod,  and  that  it  only  attacks  wheat  which  is  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  stage — or  at  least,  it  is  only  such  wheat  that 
is  injured  by  it.  If  the  crop  is  too  far  advanced  it  es¬ 
capes,  and  so  it  does  if  it  has  not  reached  the  stage 
necessary  for  the  fly  to  deposit  its  eggs.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  at  the  time,  or  shortly  after  the  wheat  is  in 
bloom.  Hence,  early-sowed  winter  wheat  and  late- 
sowed  spring  wheat,  is  least  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
midge.  But  to  counterbalance  this  advantage  in  regard 
to  late-sown  wheat,  it  is  more  subject  ,  to  rust,  and  is 
less  likely  to  fill  well,  generally,  than  that  which  is 
sown  earlier.  So  that  the  farmer  must  choose  between 
the  different  enemies  by  which  he  is  likely  to  be  assail¬ 
ed — that  is,  he  must  determine  from  which  his  crops 
are  liable  to  be  most  injured,  and  direct  his  operations 
accordingly. 

The  Black-sea  wheat  has  been  found  to  succeed  bet¬ 
ter  under  late  sowing,  than  most  other  kinds.  In 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  the  northern  part  of  New- York, 
it  has  been  sown  the  latter  part  of  May  and  sometimes 
as  late  as  June,  and  given  good  crops. 

The  usual  quantity  of  seed,  for  spring  wheat,  is  two 
bushels  per  acre.  If  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly 
stirred  the  previous  year,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
plow  very  deep,  though  the  soil  should  be  well  pulver¬ 
ized. 
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Of  oats,  it  has  formerly  been  the  practice  to  sow  on¬ 
ly  about  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  some  instances 
less  ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  all  the  large  crops 
of  this  grain,  have  been  obtained  by  sowing  from  three 
to  four  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  not  very  uncommon,  of 
late  years,  for  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  bushels  of  oats 
to  be  raised  on  an  acre,  but  we  have  never  heard  of 
any  such  yield,  when  less  than  three  bushels  of  seed 
was  used. 

Of  barley,  it  is  usual  to  sow  about  four  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre.  The  best  soil  for  this  crop  is  a  warm 
loam.  We  have  been  informed  that  a  fly  similar  to  the 
wheat  midge,  commonly  called  the  barley  midge,  has 
latterly  attacked  the  barley  crops  in  the  western  part 
of  this  State.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  insect,  we  cannot  speak  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
per  mode  of  preventing  its  ravages. 

It  is  common  to  lay  down  lands  to  grass  in  connexion 
with  most  spring  grains.  If  the  object  is  hay,  and  the 
soil  is  of  a  medium  character  as  to  dryness,  we  would 
recommend  the  use  of  the  following  mixture  for  one 
acre: 

Red  clover,  {Trifolium  medium,)  8  lbs.  or  4  qts. 

Timothy,  {Phleum  pratense ,)  8  qts. 

Red -top,  {Agrostis  vulgaris,)  1  bushel. 

If  the  object  is  pasturage,  we  should  use  the  following : 

Medium  clover,  2  qts. 

White  do  2  qts. 

(If  white  clover  comes  up  in  the  soil  without  sowing, 
it  may  be  omitted.) 

Kentucky  blue-grass,  (Poa  pratense,)  8  qts. 

Timothy,  4  qts. 

Orchard  grass,  ( Dactylis  glomerata,)  1  bushel. 

Red-top,  %  bushel. 

On  wettish  soils,  the  red  clover  may  be  omitted.  The 
orchard  grass  requires  a  very  large  quantity  of  seed, 
on  account  of  its  light  and  chaffy  nature.  The  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  seed  may  be  mixed  together,  by  slightly  wet¬ 
ting  them,  and  may  be  readily  sown  by  mixing  ashes  or 
plaster  to  prevent  their  sticking  together.  It  is  best  to 
sow  them  after  the  grain  has  been  harrowed  in,  and  they 
will  be  sufficiently  buried  by  a  brush  harrow,  or  a  very 
light  iron-tooth  harrow. 


Improvement  in  the  Rake. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Being  a  mechanic  as  wTell  as 
farmer,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  small 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  the  hand-rake. 
Instead  of  the  wooden  bow,  take  wire  of  a  suitable 


size,  cut  it  off  the  right  length,  and  bend  it  round  so  as 
to  form  a  loop  at  each  end,  and  in  the  middle,  as  re¬ 
presented  in  the  annexed  drawing ;  flatten  them  down  a 
li  .  le,  and  after  the  handle  is  made  fast  in  the  head  lay 
on  the  curved  wire  and  insert  wood  screws  through 
the  loops  into  the  handle  and  head.  Rakes  are  more 
expeditiously  made  in  this  way  than  any  other;  they 
are  cheaper,  more  durable,  and  much  easier  repaired. 
Jason  Smith.  Tyre,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24,  1849. 


Sausage  Stuffer. 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  following  is  intended  to  re¬ 
present  a  sausage  stuffer,  which  is  in  very  common  use 
in  this  section  of  country,  and  I  think  would  be  a  pro¬ 
per  accompaniment  to  the  sausage  cutter  mentioned  in 
the  January  number  of  The  Cultivator ,  page  26.  I 
think  it  preferable,  in  some  respects,  to  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  December  No.,  1846,  as  almost  any  per¬ 
son  can  make  one  for  his  own  use. 

A.  B.  is  a  piece  of  scantling,  about  4  inches  square 
and  3^  ft.  long,  with  four  legs,  about  18  inches  high, 
something  like  a  carpenter’s  trestle;  C.  is  an  upright 
piece,  about  2-§  inches  square,  and  18  inches  long,  mor¬ 
tised  into  A.  B.  tight,  about  6  inches  from  the  end;  D. 


46 — SAUSAGE  STUFFER. 

a  small  box,  about  10  inches  from  C.,  9  inches  high 
above  A.  B.,  and  fastened  to  the  same,  and  four  inches 
square  inside  the  box,  in  which  the  sausage-meat  is  to 
be  put.  There  is  a  small  tin  spout  on  the  side,  near 
the  bottom,  through  which  the  meat  passes  into  the 
skins.  E.  about  2 i  inches  square,  14  inches  long,  mor¬ 
tised  into  a  block  4  inches  square,  with  a  moveable 
joint,  the  block  to  fit  pretty  tight  in  the  box  D  •  and 
F.  H.  a  lever,  5-§  feet  long,  inches  square  at  one 
end,  and  round  at  the  other;  which  is  used  as  a  handle 
to  work  up  and  down  the  block  on  the  end  of  E.  which 
fits  in  the  box  D.  A  Subscriber.  Loudon  Co.,  Va ., 
Feb.  12,  1849.  _ _ 

Benefits  of  Wool  Depots. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  conversation  with  gentlemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  state  during  the  winter,  I 
find  that  the  facilities  for  selling  wool  are  far  greater 
with  us,  than  in  many  other  sections,  and  that  the  de¬ 
pot  system  is  imperfectly  understood  and  appreciated 
by  many.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  thought  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  suggest  some  thoughts  for  the  informa, 
tion  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  operation 
of  that  system;  believing  as  I  do,  that  if  they  under¬ 
stood  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  all  who  have 
to  depend  on  the  agents  of  manufacturers,  or  the  spe¬ 
culator,  for  purchasers,  would  patronize  the  depot. 

The  greatest  objection  I  find  to  this  course,  is  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  responsibility  of  the  agents.  Three 
depots  only  have  as  yet  been  established,  and  I  can 
speak  of  only  one  of  the  agents,  as  I  am  unacquainted 
with  the  others. 

With  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  agent  at  Kinderhook,  I  am 
well  acquainted,  and  know  him  to  be  well  qualified  in 
all  respects  to  conduct  such  an  establishment,  and  that 
his  experience  for  several  years  past  has  added  greatly 
to  those  qualifications;  that. he  is  a  man  of  sterling  in¬ 
tegrity,  that  he  has  given  general  satisfaction,  and  en¬ 
joys  the  confidence  of  all  who  have  patronized  his  es¬ 
tablishment;  and  I  recommend  him  to  all  who  approve 
of  the  depot  system,  as  every  way  worthy  of  their  pat¬ 
ronage. 

The  depot  system  is  conducted  upon  the  well  known 
principles  of  all  other  commission  business,  and  facili¬ 
tates  the  sale  of  wool  by  collecting  large  Quantities  of 
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the  various  grades  at  one  place  ;  thereby  enabling  the 
manufacturer  to  purchase  the  grades  adapted  to  the 
style  of  goods  he  makes  5  inducing  many  to  visit  the 
depot  for  that  purpose,  and  creating  competition  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  seller.  But  a  greater  advantage 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  agent  understands,  and 
can  judge  of  the  value  of  the  article  with  as  much  cer¬ 
tainty  as  the  farmer  can  judge  of  the  value  of  a  bushel 
of  wTheat3  or  a  pound  of  pork;  for  with  those  articles, 
the  farmer  has  a  basis  on  which  to  found  his  estimate 
of  their  value, — the  prices  of  flour  and  pork  per  barrel 
being  a  reliable  standard ;  so  with  beef  and  all  kinds  of 
grain ;  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  these  articles  be¬ 
ing  so  small,  and  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure 
so  well  understood,  that  he  can  arrive  at  their  value 
with  great  certainty. 

Not  so  with  the  article  of  wool ;  that  has  many  dif¬ 
ferent  grades,  each  bearing  a  different  price,  varying 
from  twenty  to  sixty  cents  or  more  per  pound,  and  any 
of  the  well  selected  flocks  have  qualities  differing  in 
value  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

These  different  qualities  cannot  be  known  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  to  the  grower,  because  it  requires 
much  practice  in  handling  and  assorting  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  to  make  a  man  a  competent  judge  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  contained  in  any  flock ;  hence,  from  the 
nature  of  the  farmer’s  pursuit,  the  impossibility  of  his 
knowing  the  difference ;  hence  also  the  importance  of  a 
depot  for  wool,  where  it  may  be  assorted  by  skilful 
hands,  making  the  value  of  each  sort  available  to  the 
grower. 

To  fix  a  price  for  wool,  there  must  be  a  reliable  ba¬ 
sis  on  which  to  found  that  price;  with  that  also,  the 
grower  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  in  determining  the 
different  qualities  of  his  wool ;  but  with  this  the  agent 
is  as  familiar  as  with  the  different  grades  he  handles, 
basing  that  knowledge  on  the  prices  of  cloths  in  mar¬ 
ket,  and  knowing  the  grades  of  wool  of  which  the  va¬ 
rious  qualities  are  made,  and  the  price  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  each  quality,  he  has  no  more  difficulty  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  different  sorts  than  the  farmer  has 
in  determining  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  by  the 
value  of  a  barrel  of  flour;  and  from  the  knowledge  he 
has  of  the  cloth  and  wool  markets,  and  the  quantities 
of  each  in  the  different  markets  in  the  country,  he  is 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  and 
to  calculate  with  more  certainty  the  probable  rise  or 
fall  in  the  market. 

Assorting  wool,  and  selling  to  the  manufacturer,  at 
the  different  prices  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  those  sorts, 
is  what  the  speculator,  as  a  general  rule,  relies  upon 
for  his  profits, — paying  the  grower,  as  he  usually  does, 
for  well  bred  flocks,  about  what  the  low  grades  are 
worth. 

It  is  well  understood  by  persons  conversant  with  such 
matters,  that  the  manufacturer  is  willing  to  pay  more 
according  to  its  value,  for  the  grades  he  works,  than 
lie  will  for  promiscuous  lots  of  different  grades,  and  that 
the  manufacturer  of  fine  wool,  places  a  higher  value  on 
such  wool,  than  the  manufacturer  of  coarse  wool;  so 
also  with  the  manufacturer  of  coarse  wool,  he  places  a 
higher  value  on  the  kind  he  vrorks,  than  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  fine  wools. 

Having  wool  assorted  by  competent  judges,  enables 
each  man  to  determine  whether  his  flock  is  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  standard  of  his  neighbor,  and  whether  he  is 
pursuing  the  most  judicious  course  in  point  of  economy 
in  keeping  the  kind  of  sheep  he  does. 

The  depot  system  gives  an  opportunity  for  interchange 
of  views  among  wool  growers,  meeting  at  the  depot, 
and  communicating  such  information  as  they  may  have 
derived  from  experience ;  and  enables  them  to  form  cor¬ 
rect  opinions  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  and  what 
improvements  are  made  in  breeding ;  as  the  character 


of  each  flock  is  ascertained  from  the  books  of  the  depot 
agent  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  at  rest  all  dispute. 

The  number  of  fleeces  are  there  registered,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities  ascertained,  the  Weight  of  each,  and  the 
dollars  and  cents  they  produce;  securing  to  the  grower 
much  valuable  information  and  many  facilities  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  his  business ; — enabling  him  to 
form  correct  views,  draw  correct  inferences,  and  make 
them  available  to  his  interest,  and  gratifying  to  his  de¬ 
sire  for  improvement.  Daniel  S.  Curtis.  Canaan 
Centre,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1849. 

The  Spring  Season. 

Bds.  Cultivator — The  spring  is  a  most  important 
season  to  the  farmer.  In  all  cold  climates,  where  the 
warm  and  growing  season  is  short,  much  depends 
upon  getting  our  summer  crops  in,,  in  good  sea¬ 
son,  and  in  good  order.  The  land  should  be  well  tilled, 
and  the  surface  well  pulverised,  so  as  to  give  the  roots 
of  the  young  plants  a  healthful  and  vigorous  growth  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  This  enables  them  to 
stand  either  too  much  wet,  or  too  much  dry  weather, 
and  the  attacks  of  worms  much  better  than  if  got  in 
late  in  the  season,  or  in  bad  order.  The  straw  of  grain 
sown  early,  is  not  as  subject  to  rust  or  lodge,  as  that 
sown  late;  and  grain  which  is  forward,  and  ripens 
early,  is  usually  much  better  and  heavier  than  that 
which  is  late.  The  farmer  who  gets  his  crops  in  well 
and  in  good  season,  is  most  sure  of  a  good  yield;  be¬ 
sides,  if  he  gets  his  spring’s  work  done  early,  he  will 
be  most  likely  to  do  the  whole  work  of  the  season  in 
good  time,  and  will  have  time  to  do  it  wTell ;  while,  if 
he  gets  behind  time  in  the  spring,  he  will  be  most  like¬ 
ly  to  get  behind  time  through  the  whole  season ;  and 
being  drove  with  his  work,  will  not  be  likely  to  do  it 
well ;  and  if  he  keeps  an  account  of  outgoes  and  in¬ 
comes,  will  be  most  likely  to  find  his  profits  much  less 
than  they  would  have  been,  had  his  spring’s  work  been 
done  in  season.  . 

The  spring  is  also  important  in  another  point  of  view. 
Almost  all  of  our  domestic  animals  drop  their  young  at 
this  season;  and  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  the  ve¬ 
getable,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  viz:  that  we  pay  particular  attention  to  them 
while  young,  so  as  to  give  them  a  healthful  and  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  in  the  start.  All  experience  has  shown 
that  if  we  would  rear  good  stock,  we  must  give  them 
good  keeping  while  young.  In  cold  climates,  all  ani¬ 
mals  intended  to  be  reared,  should  be  dropped  as  early 
as  the  climate  and  season  will  admit.  This  enables 
them,  with  good  keeping,  to  become  so  large  and  har¬ 
dy,  as  to  stand  the  first  winter  well ;  while  if  dropped 
late  in  the  season,  and  poorly  attended  to,  their  small 
size, — slender  and  feeble  constitution,  illy  fits  them  to 
stand  our  severe  winters.  The  first  of  March  is  the 
best  time  for  calves.  This  enables  them  to  make  good 
use  of  the  early  grasses  as  soon  as  they  start,  and  gives 
them  the  benefit  of  the  whole  season  of  pasturage. 
And  further,  the  dams  of  all  young  animals,  require 
particular  attention  and  good  keeping  at  this  season,  or 
they  will  run  down  and  become  poor.  Dairy  cows  es¬ 
pecially,  should  have  the  best  of  care,  if  we  expect  a 
good  yield  from  them  during  the  season.  The  milk 
drawn  from  the  cow  is  a  monstrous  draft,  and  if  she  is 
suffered  to  get  poor  in  the  spring,  she  will  remain  so 
during  the  season,  and  the  yield  of  milk  will  be  small, 
particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

There  are  many  other  important  matters  to  be  looked 
to  during  the  spring.  Do  your  old  meadows  need  har¬ 
rowing  and  manuring,  and  additional  grass  seed  .  Ii 
so,  now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  it. 

Have  you  a  sufficient  number  of  fruit  trees,  and  ot 
t^e  different  kinds  best  suited  to  your  soil  and  climate? 
L  not,  this  is  the  time  to  plant  them. 
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Have  you  a  sufficiency  of  shade  trees  and  shrubbery 
to  make  your  situation  pleasant  ?  If  not,  now  is  the 
time  to  plant  them.  It  will  cost  you  but  little  labor. 
Plant  them,  keep  cattle  from  them,  and  natural  agents 
will  do  the  rest. 

Although  we  would  not  encourage  extravagance  of 
style  in  our  common  farmers,  still  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  practice  and  encourage 
correct  taste,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  other  pur¬ 
suits.  It  is  believed  that  those  farmers  who  are  the 
most  particular  in  all  their  operations,  are  the  most 
prosperous,  provided  they  avoid  what  may,  (as  applied 
to  farmers)  be  justly  termed  extravagance. 

The  time  when  a  particular  job  is  done,  may  not  be 
of  much  importance  to  the  manufacturer  or  mechanic, 
but  to  the  farmer  it  is  all  important  that  he  does  almost 
every  thing  at  the  right  time.  He  has  to  depend  upon 
natural  agents  for  success ;  and  they  will  not  come 
to  his  aid,  unless  he  accommodates  them  as  to  time. 
Nature  does  not  alter  her  laws  or  rules,  to  suit  either 
the  ignorance,  misjudgment  or  slackness  of  the  farmer. 
If  he  plants  his  corn  too  late  in  the  spring,  she  will 
not  stay  the  frost  in  the  fall  to  give  it  time  to  ripen.  If 
then,  we  would  be  benefited  by  natural  agents  we  must 
so  observe  their  laws  as  that  they  come  most  readily  to 
our  aid ;  and  there  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  this 
observance  is  more  important  than  in  the  spring.  Far¬ 
mer.  Columbia ,  Feb.  24,  1849. 


Notices  of  Publications. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK  ;  or  Compend  of  American 
Agriculture  ;  being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Soils,  Manures, 
Draining,  Irrigation,  Grain,  Roots,  Fruits,  Cotton,  Tobac¬ 
co,  Sugar-Cane,  Rice,  and  every  Staple  Product  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  best  methods  of  Planting,  Cultivation,  and  Pre¬ 
paration  for  Market:  By  R.  L  Allen.  New-York,  C  M. 
Saxton. 

“  The  American  Farm  Book  ”  is  a  handsome  dollar  volume,  by 
one  of  our  most  correct  agricultural  writers,  systematically  arrang¬ 
ed,  and  embracing  those  subjects  of  most  general  interest  to  the 
practical  farmer,  treated  in  a  plain  and  popular  manner.  It  is  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  “Brief  Compend  of  American  Agriculture,” 
published  by  the  same  author  about  two  years  since,  and  which 
met  with  so  rapid  a  sale,  as  to  induce  a  new  and  enlarged  edition, 
under  the  more  appropriate  title  now  chosen  ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
hear  that  this  is  intended  as  one  of  the  first  in  a  “  Series  of  lessons 
for  the  American  Farmer,”  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Allen;  who, 
from  his  good  judgment,  familiar  acquaintance  with  rural  affairs, 
and  ability  as  a  writer,  is  peculiarly  qualified  foi  such  a  work-  The 
volume  before  us  will  be  found  useful  to  the  farmer  of  the  north 
and  the  planter  of  the  south,  treating  as  it  does  of  the  staple  pro¬ 
ducts  of  every  section  of  our  country.  It  is  illustrated  by  about 
100  engravings,  and  is  got  up  in  a  style,  creditable  to  the  enterprising 
publisher. 

THE  ARCHITECT;  a  series  of  Original  Designs  for  Domestic 
and  Ornamental  Cottages,  connected  with  Landscape  Gardening, 
adapted  to  the  United  States  ;  illustrated  by  Drawings  of  Ground 
Plots.  Plans,  Perspective  Views,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details. 
By  W.  H.  Ranlett,  New  York. 

W e  have  on  several  previous  occasions  noticed  this  excellent  work. 
It  continues  to  be  published  as  heretofore,  at  fifty  cents  each  num¬ 
ber,  containing  two  complete  plans  of  houses,  with  full  estimates 
of  the  cost.  The  work  is  doing  much  good  by  the  dissemination  of 
correct  information  on  architecture. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  &  ARTS.— We  have 
received  the  March  number  of  this  excellent  work.  As  usual,  its 
contents  are  of  a  high  character  in  a  scientific  view.  Among  other 
articles,  we  notice  the  following  :  Some  new  discoveries  respecting 
the  Dates  on  the  Great  Calendar  Stone  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans, 
with  Observations  on  the  Mexican  Cycle  of  Fifty-two  Years,  by  E. 
G-  Squier  ;  on  the  comparative  value  of  different  kinds  of  Coal  for 
the  purpose  of  Illumination;  and  on  methods  not  hitherto  practiced 
for  ascertaining  the  Value  of  the  Gases  they  afford,  by  Andrew 
Fyfe  ;  Parallelism  of  the  Palaeozoic  Formation  of  North  America, 
with  those  of  Europe,  by  Ed.  de  Verneuil,  translated  with  cor¬ 
rections,  by  James  Hall;  Notes  on  Upper  California,  by  James 
D.  Dana.  This  work  is  conducted  by  Messrs.  Silliman  &  Dana, 
and  published  at  New  Haven,  on  the  first  day  of  every  second 
month,  at  $5  per  year. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  AND  VERMONT  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  (16  page  octavo.)  published  at 
Windsor,  by  Messrs.  Bishop  &  Tracy,  the  editors  of  the  “  Ver¬ 
mont  Chronicle, ”  the  Nos.  of  the  current  vol.  of  which  have  come 
to  hand  since  our  last.  It  is  devoted  in  equal  parts,  to  Agriculture 
and  the  cause  of  Education  in  Common  Schools,  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  our  farmers,  so  many  of  whom  are  dependant 


upon  these  schools  for  all  the  “schooling”  they  receive.  It 
is  handsomely  printed,  and  published  at  the  extremely  low  price  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  year,  where  16  copies  are  taken. 

WORKING  FARMER. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of 
a  publication  with  this  title,  published  at  New  York,  by  Kingman 
&  Cross,  and  edited  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes.  It  is  a  well  filled  quar¬ 
to  of  sixteen  pages,  and  is  to  be  issued  monthly,  at  fifty  cents  a 
year. 

WOOL  GROWER  AND  MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICUL¬ 
TURE — This  is  a  periodical  just  started  at  Buffalo,  by  T.  0.  Pe¬ 
ters,  Esq.  It  is  lo  be  published  monthly,  each  number  containing 
sixteen  pages  octavo,  at  fifty  cents  a  year.  Mr.  P  is  favorably 
known  as  an  agricultural  writer,  and  will,  no  doubt,  make  an  inte¬ 
resting  paper.  It  will  give  particular  attention  to  all  branches  of 
the  wool  business.  It  is  to  have  a  horticultural  department,  to  be 
conducted  by  B.  Hodge,  an  intelligent  and  experienced  cultivator. 


Answers  to  dorresponbents. 


STAGGERS  IN  SHEEP.— A.  G.  M.,  Isle  of  Wight,  Va.  The 
disease  you  call  “  blind  staggers,”  is  what  is  called  “  sturdy”  by 
veterinarians.  It  is  caused  by  parasitic  animals  in  the  brain,  called 
hydatids.  The  origin  of  these  animals,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  propagated,  are  not  fully  understood.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  says  the  disease  is  most  destructive  on  farms  that  are  ill- 
sheltered,  and  on  which  the  sheep  are  most  exposed  to  blasts  and 
showers.  A  cure  is  seldom  effected.  It  is  recommended  to  remove 
the  animals,  as  soon  as  attacked,  from  wet  places  to  dry  situations. 
Some  have  been  cured  by  trepanning,  and  the  extraction  of  the  hy¬ 
datids. 

BONE  SPAVIN. — W  C.B.,  Colchester,  Ct.  The  disease  which 
has  attacked  the  hock  joint  of  your  horse,  is  probably  bone  spavin. 
The  safest  treatment  for  it  is  blistering,  which,  if  long  continued, 
may  absorb  the  bony  deposite,  or  at  least  lessen  the  inflammation. 
The  use  of  the  chisel  or  the  hot  iron,  in  cutting  or  burning  th© 
swelling,  is  discouraged  by  the  best  farriers 

TOBACCO  FOR  SMOKINU — A.  C.  R.,  Walden’s  Ridge,  Tenn. 
We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  modus  operandi  of  raising  tobacco 
in  Cuba,  exclusively  for  smoking.  An  account  of  the  mode  of  rais¬ 
ing  tobacco  in  Connecticut,  will  be  found  in  the  Cult  for  1844,  p.  8&. 

FOWLS  EATING  FEATHERS. — “A  Subscriber,”  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ct.  The  habit  of  eating  each  other’s  feathers,  which  fowls  of¬ 
ten  have,  when  confined  in  yards,  is  not  perhaps,  fully  understood. 
It  is  a  morbid  appetite,  apparently  induced  in  the  outset,  by  the  im¬ 
patience  of  the  fowl  under  confinement.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cure, 
and  we  have  known  it  to  be  kept  up  till  some  individuals  of  the 
flock,  who  were  made  special  victims,  were  almost  entirely  strip¬ 
ped  of  their  feathers,  and  sometimes  have  even  had  their  entrails 
torn  out.  The  best  preventives  are  animal  food,  bones,  (not  burnt) 
oyster  shells,  charcoal,  and  a  variety  of  grains,  with  clean  apart¬ 
ments,  and  plenty  of  clean  water.  Sometimes  a  particular  fowl, 
shows  a  more  inveterate  dispostion  to  eat  feathers  than  the  rest  of 
the  flock.  It  is  best  to  kill  or  remove  such. 

TIE-CHAINS  FOR  CATTLE  —8.  G.,  Bullville,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.  The  common,  and  we  think  the  best  mode  of  using  these 
chains,  is  around  an  upright  stanchion,  which  is  inserted  at  the  low¬ 
er  end  into  a  piece  of  timber,  laid  along  to  form  one  side  of  the 
manger,  and  for  the  cattle  to  feed  over.  A  separate  stall  and  feed¬ 
ing  space  is  preferable  for  each  animal.  (See  Cultivator  for  1847 
pp.  184,  185. 

FATTENING  HOGS. — W.  R.  W.,  Vienna  Cross-Roads,  Ohio 
In  answer  to  the  question  whether  you  “  can  raise  and  fatten  fifty 
hogs  on  one  thousand  bushels  of  corn?”  we  think  much  would  de¬ 
pend  on  the  degree  of  fatness  to  which  they  were  to  be  brought. 
But  with  a  good  breed  of  hogs  and  proper  care  in  feeding,  we  should 
think  20  bushels  of  corn  would  make  200  pounds  of  pork— or  ten 
pounds  to  a  bushel.  Some  trials  have  shown  twelve  pounds  to  the 
bushel . 

USE  OF  LIME  — M.  L.  C.,  Sangerfield,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
We  should  think  it  probable  that  lime  would  be  useful  as  a  manure 
on  the  drained  swamp  you  describe,  though  at  the  price  you  men¬ 
tion,  18  cents  per  bushel,  we  have  doubts  whether  its  use  would  be 
profitable.  Better  to  try.  it  first  on  a  small  scale  The  vegetable 
matter  of  the  swamp  would  be  valuable  to  absorb  the  urine  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  would  probably  be  a  good,  manure,  mixed  with  ashes. 

WHITE  CLOVER  SEED  — W  R.,  Canada  West.  The  price 
of  this  article  is  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  by  the  small  quantity. 
It  can  be  had  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  it  is  not  ea¬ 
sy  to  save  the  seed,  as  it  is  seldom  grown  by  itself.  Most  of  the  seed 
sold  in  this  country  is  imported  from  Holland. 

GRAFTING  PEACHES. — C.  8.,  Shelburne,  Mass.  Peaches  are 
not  readily  propagated  by  grafting,  and  we  should  think  it.  would 
not  be  an  object  to  make  the  attempt.  Budding  is  the  mode  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  for  this  fruit.  In  regard  to  remedying  the  difficulty 
you  experience  from  the  buds  winter-killing,  we  should  be  glad  to 
recei  ve  the  suggessions  of  our  correspondents. 

MADDER. — The  proper  time  to  obtain  the  roots  of  madder  is 
autumn  They  can  be  had  of  J.  Eaton,  of  West  Winfield,  N  Y., 
at  $2  50  per  bushel — delivered  at  Utica. 

GRASS  FOR  PARKS  -W.  H.  T  ,  New  York.  It  is  not  easy 
to  obtain  a  firm,  velvety  turf,  in  closely  wooded  parks.  The  best 
grass  we  are  acquainted  with  for  this  purpose,  is  the  common  spire 
grass,  or  Kentucky  blue  grass — Poa  pratensis-  Of  the  Bermuda 
grass,  grown  in  the  Southern  states,  we  have  no  personal  know¬ 
ledge.  The  seed  of  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  can  be  obtained  of 
the  seedsmen  in  New  York.  It  may  be  sown  any  time  in  spring, 
when  the  ground  is  moist.  About  a  bushel,  or  ten  pounds  of  tole¬ 
rably  clean  seed,  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre. 
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Hot u  for  ttje  Eionttj. 

Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  A  Subscriber,  B.  B.  P.,  A.  G.  Moody,  R.,  T., 
Agricola,  S.  W.  Gold.  A  Subscriber,  R**«**,  Jason 
Smith,  Farmer,  W.  Bacon,  Fleming  Grove,  G.  H.  Dadd, 
J.  W.  Bailey,  J.  S.  Pettibone,  John  Tufts,  Daniel  S. 
Curtis,  M.  L.  Conger,  S.  E.  Todd,  Sportsman,  Charles 
Smith,  M.  S.  Bailey,  S.  \V.,  R.  D.  Weeks,  I.  Hildreth, 

L.  B.  G  ,  J.  M’Kinstry,  J.  D.  Spinner,  C.  W.  Hillman, 
R.  H.  Drake,  F.  E.  Stowe,  Reed  Burrett,  A  Practical 
Farmer,  A.  J.  Keeney,  A  Raw  Hand,  Subscriber,  E., 
B.  M.  Ellis,  A.  L.  Fish,  O.  R.,  B.  C.  M.,  A  subscriber, 
E.  C.  Frost,  S.  W.  Jewett. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Transactions  of  the  Mass.  Ag.  Societies  for  1847, 
and  of  the  Worcester  Co.  Society  for  1848,  from  J.  W. 
Lincoln,  Esq. — Catalogues  of  Thorp,  Smith  '  Han- 
chett’s  Syracuse  Nursery,  and  of  Hovey  &  Co’s.  Pears, 
Boston — of  the  Delevan  Nursery  of  F.  K.  Phentx, 
Delevan,  Wisconsin — of  B.  M.  Watson’s  Nursery,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mass.' — of  C.  Hamilton’s  Nursery,  Canterbury, 
N.  Y. 

U=  Though  we  publish  over  thirty  communications 
this  month,  we  have  still  a  goodly  number  on  hand,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  were  intended  for  this  paper,  but  are  de¬ 
layed  simply  for  want  of  room.  Among  these,  are  those 
of  Dr.  Martin,  Mr.  Holbrook,  Mr.  Bailey,  W.  C. 
W.,  (this  was  accidentally  mislaid,  or  it  would  have 
had  an  earlier  insertion,)  S.  W.,  and  others. 

Postage  of  the  Cultivator. — In  answer  to  several 
inquiries,  we  repeat  the  notice  heretofore  frequently 
given,  that  “  The  Cultivator”  is  subject  to  “newspaper 
postage  only.”  See  certificate  of  Postmaster  General,  in 
our  last  year’s  vol.,  p.  97. 

To  our  Agents.' — It  is  not  necessary  that  all  subscri¬ 
bers  should  be  at  one  place,  or  that  all  names  should  be 
forwarded  at  one  time,  to  enable  Agents  to  receive  the 
paper  at  the  club  prices.  For  instance,  if  an  Agent 
sends  us  $2  for  two  copies,  he  will  be  entitled  to  five 
more  copies  for  $3 — an  Agent  sending  $5  for  seven  cop¬ 
ies,  will  be  entitled  to  three  more  copies  for  $2,  or  eight 
more  for  $5 — and  three  copies  for  every  $2  sent  after¬ 
wards.  We  will  send  the  papers  to  any  number  of  post- 
offices  named,  addressed  to  the  individuals  named. 

R.  R.  P. — We  have  not  one  of  the  numbers  you  re¬ 
quire  to  complete  your  vols.  of  the  Cultivator.  THF  All 
our  unbound  Nos.  of  Vols.  7,  8,  9  and  10,  old  series, 
were  burnt. 

Agricultural  Education. — The  subject  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  special 
instruction  in  reference  to  agriculture,  was  brought 
prominently  forward  by  Gov.  Fish  in  his  late  message 
to  the  legislature.  Responding  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor,  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  January  last,  appointed  a 
committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  memorial  was  consequently  submitted,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  which  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the 
legislature,  brought  in  a  bill,  providing, — 1.  That  the 
State  shall  appropriate  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Agricultural  School  and  Experimental  Farm;  the 
object  of  which  shall  be  “  instruction  in  the  sciences, 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  the  breeding, 
raising  and  improvement  of  farm  stock,  in  veterinary 
treatment,  in  general  farm  management,  in  horticulture 
and  gardening,”  &c.  2.  It  proposes  that  the  Governor 
shall  appoint  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  consist  of  nine 
persons,  one  of  whom  shall  reside  in  each  judicial  dis¬ 
trict,  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  act  into  effect. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill  we  omit  for  the 
present,  as  it  is  now  under  discussion,  and  may  receive 
various  modifications  in  its  passage. 

Mr.  Vail’s  Sale  of  Short  Horns. — We  would  call 
particular  attention  to  this  sale,  an  advertisemenffof 
which  will  be  found  in  this  number.  Mr.  Vail  has  ta¬ 
ken  great  pains  in  the  collection  of  his  herd, — has  im¬ 
ported  several  fine  animals  from  England  at  very  high 
prices, — and  has  purchased  others  here,  including  some 
of  the  best  of  Mr.  Prentice’s  late  herd,  at  such  rates 
as  are  always  commanded  by  the  best  stock.  He  has 
also,  some  choice  young  animals,  of  both  sexes;  and  we 
think  those  who  wish  to  purchase  s<ock  of  this  breed, 
can  hardly  fail  to  find  in  this  herd,  such  as  will  meet 
their  approbation. 


New  Importation  of  Short  Horn  Cattle. — Col.  J. 

M.  Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  has  lately  made  an  importa¬ 
tion  of  a  bull  and  three  heifers,  from  England.  The 
bull  is  known  as  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  registered  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Herd  Book  as  follows: 

Third  Duke  of  Cambridge,  (5,941,)  roan,  calved  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1841,  bred  by  Thomas  Bates,  Kirkleaving- 
ton,  Yorkshire;  got  by  Duke  of  .Northumberland, 
(1940,)  dam,  Waterloo  2d,  by  Belvidere,  (1706,)  g.  d. 
by  Waterloo,  (2816,)  gr.  g.  d.  by  Waterloo,  (2816.) 

The  heifers,  which  are  from  eight  to  ten  months  old, 
were  all  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Stephi  nson,  of  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  who  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  breeders  in  England.  Among  other  superior  ani¬ 
mals  bred  by  him,  may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  bull 
Belvidere,  of  whose  blood,  it  will  be  seen,  3d  Duke  of 
Cambridge  possesses  one-half — both  the  sire  and  dam 
of  the  latter  having  been  begotten  by  the  former. 

We  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Col.  Sherwood’s 
animals,  as  they  passed  through  this  city.  The  bull  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen — whether 
home-bred  or  imported — both  in  respect  to  perfection 
of  form  and  handling.  The  heifers  are  all  fine,  and 
without  designing  any  invidious  comparison,  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  the  equals  of  two  of  them  will  be 
found  “  few  and  far  between.” 

Fat  Animals. — The  markets  in  Albany  presented  an 
attractive  display  of  fine  meat  on  the  22d  of  February. 
At  the  Centre  Market,  Mr.  Ed.  Kirkpatrick  exhibit¬ 
ed  the  beef  of  two  young  cows,  (four  years  old)  which 
weighed, — quarters,  hide  and  tallow, — 1200 pounds  each. 
They  were  raised  fly  Mr.  Clement  Leach,  of  Eaton, 
Madison  county.  The  finest  one  appeared  to  be  a  cross 
of  the  Durham  and  Devon. 

Mr.  James  McQuade  showed  the  carcasses  of  two 
fat  heifers  bred  by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  of  Albany, 
and  fattened  by  Mr.  John  B.  Packer,  of  Charlton,  Sar¬ 
atoga  county.  The  largest  weighed  1400  lbs. 

Messrs.  Putnam  &  Shaw,  at  the  North  Market,  show¬ 
ed  the  quarters  of  a  pair  of  very  superior  oxen,  raised 
by  Mr.  Henry  Rhodes,  of  Trenton,  Oneida  county, 
and  fattened  by  Mr.  Lyman  Brainard,  of  Attica. 
These  cattle  received  one  of  the  premiums  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Buffalo.  Their  live  weight  was  4912  lbs. — dead 
weight,  beef  3430  lbs. — hides  300  lbs. — tallow  324  lbs. — 
total  weight  4,054,  or  2,027  lbs.  each.  These  oxen 
were  a  cross  of  the  Devon  breed  with  the  common 
stock — were  of  extraordinary  fatness  and  great  weight 
in  proportion  to  the  bone  anti  offal. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  had  the  carcasses  of  six  fat  sheep, 
and  Messrs.  Putnam  &  Shaw  the  same  number,  mostly 
a  cross  of  the  Bakewell  or  Leicester  and  Cotswold 
breeds,  the  weight  of  which  ranged  from  100  to  130  lbs. 
each. 

Blood  Horse. — An  advertisement  of  the  imported 
thorough-bred  horse  “  Consternation,”  will  be  found  in 
this  number.  He  is  a  fine  horse,  and  we  are  told  that 
his  progeny  are  very  promising. 

Morgan  Horses. — We  invite  attention  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  “  Gifford  Morgan,”  and  the  “  General 
Gifford,”  to  be  found  in  this  number.  They  are  both 
prime  animals. 

Morgan  Horse  in  Ohio. — We  are  informed  that  Mr. 

N.  E.  Austin,  of  Hartford,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  has 
procured  one  of  the  Morgan  horses  exhibited  at  the 
Show  of  the  New-York  State  Ag.  Society,  at  Buffalo, 
by  J.  Henderson  of  Mendon,  Monroe  county.  This 
horse,  as  we  are  informed,  was  bred  in  Vermont.  He 
is  an  active,  well  formed  animal,  showing  much  of  the 
genuine  Morgan  spirit  and  power. 

The  Cultivator  for  Small  Farmers. — A  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Susquehannah, Broome  county,  N.  Y., writes: 
“  The  idea  that  the  Cultivator  is  more  useful  to  the 
large  farmer  than  toMhe  small  one,  I  think  very  erro¬ 
neous.  In  the  pages  of  the  Cultivator,  every  man  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture,  whether  he  cultivates  one  acre  or 
one  thousand  acres,  may,  in  my  view,  find  information 
worth  much  more  than  the  money  paid  for  it.” 

Good  Butter  and  Good  Firkins.— Inquiry  is  fie- 
quently  made  as  to  the  best  wood  for  firkins.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  inquiry,  we  have  before  stated  that  oak, 
ash,  birch,  maple,  and  spruce,  if  of  proper  quality  and 
properly  seasoned,  had  been  found  to  answer  well.  In 
regard  to  maple  and  spruce,  we  have  lately  heard  of 
their  use  by  several  dairymen  who  are  noted  for  the  fine 
quality  of  their  butter.  The  writer  is  using  from  a  fir¬ 
kin  of  prime  butter  made  last  autumn,  by  Wm.  Pierce, 
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of  Worcester,  Otsego  county.  The  firkin  was  the  best 
of  heart  spruce,  and  the  butter,  which  was  made  in  the 
best  manner  in  the  first  instance,  has  kept  perfectly 
sweet.  It  has  not  the  least  taste  of  the  wood,  or  of  • 
rancidity,  even  where  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  firkin.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the 
wood  alluded  to  is  the  white  spruce,  ( Abies  alba,)  and 
not  the  hemlock,  (A  canadensis ,)  which  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  is  calied  spruce. 

Hutchings5  Panorama  of  the  Sea  and  Shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. — Having  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  this  splendid  v.  ork  of  art,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  it.  It  is  not 
only  beautiful  as  a  picture,  but  in  a  high  degree  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  in  a  geographical  view.  The 
representation  of  places  which  have  long  been  celebra¬ 
ted  in  history,  conveys  to  the  observer  a  more  correct 
idea  of  their  situation  and  appearance  than  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  in  any  other  way,  short  of  ocular  observation. 

Large  Hog.— Dr.  P.  G.  Bertolet,  of  Oley,  Berks 
county,  Pa.,  informs  us  that  Mr.  Israel  Riiter,  of 
that  place,  slaughtered  a  hog  on  the  20th  of  January 
last,  which  was  seventeen  months  old,  the  weight  of 
which,  dressed,  was  734  pounds. 

Export  of  Apples  from  Washington  County, 
Ohio.— Dr.  Hildreth  states  that  that  portion  of  Wash¬ 
ington  county  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  furnished  for 
exportation,  last  year,  twenty-three  thousand  barrels  of 
Apples.  This  is  an  admirable  section  for  this  fruit. 
The  first  settlers  were  from  the  New-England  States, 
and  planted  large  orchards,  of  the  best  varieties  known. 

PALMER’S  WHEAT  DRILL.— We  have  received  a  cut  and, 
communication  in  reference  to  this  machine,  which  not  having  ar¬ 
rived  in  time  for  this  number,  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  to  our 
next. 

ERRATA.— In  Mr.  Todd’s  communication  on  “  Protection  of 
Working-Horses,”  &e  ,  in  our  last,  p.  94.  the  transposition  of  a  line 
occurs.  The  seventh  line  from  the  bottom  should  have  been  placed 
between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  lines.  The  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
lines  from  the  top,  second  column,  of  the  same  article,  should  read 
— and  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  violating  a  physical  law— instead  of 
“  and  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  violent  physical  law.” 


Premiums  for  Subscribers  to  The  Cultivator. 


Our  offer  of  Prizes  for  subscribers  to  the  current  vol.  of  The 
Cultivator,  was  intended  as  an  experiment;  and  though  some  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  that  they  were  offered  for  the  greatest  number, 
without  regard  to  population,  &c.,  the  experiment  has  equalled 
our  anticipations.  With  our  present  experience.,  we  shall  be  able 
another  year,  we  hope,  to  offer  a  List  of  Premiums,  which  will 
prove  satisfactory  to  all  who  may  be'disposed  to  aid  us  in  extending 
the  circulation  of  our  journal. 

According  to  the  conditions,  (for  which  see  last  page  of  Jan.  or 
Feb.  Nos.)  the  Prizes  for  this  year  are  awarded  as  follows  : 

1st.  To  James  M.  Tower,  Waterville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for 
102  subscribers,  $50. 

2d.  To  Hon.  Anthony  Van  Bergen,  Coxsackie,  Greene  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  for  97— $40. 

3d.  To  C.  T.  Alvord,  Wilmington,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  for  90— 
$30. 

4th.  To  Jas.  Wells,  Johnstown,  Fulton  Co.,  N-  Y.,  for  87 — $20. 

5th.  To  O.  C.  Chamberlain,  Richfield  Springs.  Otsego  Co.,  N. 
-Y.,  for  67— $10. 

6th.  To  P.  Kirkpatrick,  Hobart,  66 — Willets  Keese,  Peru,  57— 
C.  P.  Waller,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  52 — A.  Carey,  Fort  Plain,  51,  and 
Geo.  Hezlep,  Gustavus,  O.,  51— for  the  five  next  highest  lists,  each 
the  1st  and  2d  vols.  of  the  Horticulturist,  bound. 

7ih.  To  James  D.  Spinner,  Plerkimer,  48— L.  W.  Curtis,  Madi¬ 
son,  45— H.  Mills,  Lowville,  43— Jas.  La  Roche,  Wilmington,  Del. 
42 — M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Lynchburgh,  Va.,  41— B.  Macomber,  Grand 
Isle,  Vt.,  40— Thomas  Briggs,  Jr.,  Kingston,  Can.,  39— Wm.  H. 
Wcodburn,  Newville,  Pa.,  36— C  F.  Mallory,  Romeo,  Mich.,  33, 
and  Wm.  H.  White,  Vergennes,  Vt.,  34— for  the  next  ten  highest 
lias,  each,  a  copy  of  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Horticulturist,  bound. 

8lh.  To  H.  B.  Tracy,  Norwichtown,  Ct. — S.  Brainerd.  Cedar  - 
ville — J.  M.  Hart,  Oswego— R.  A.  Tappan,  Newark  Valley— W. 
S.  Maynard,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Charles  Root,  Gilbertsville — F. 
H.  Fessenden,  Brattleboro,  Vt — -J.  Brown,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.- — 
R.  S.  Bartlett,  Binghamton,  and  E.  D.  Freeman,  Amenia — for  the 
ten  next  highest  lists,  each.  vols.  5  and  6  of  The  Cultivator,  for  1838 
and  1839. 

9th.  To  Wm.  M ’Kinney,  Ida  Mills — L.  Richmond,  Woodstock, 
Vi.— J.  H.  Reid,  Frederickton.  N.  B.— D.  R.  Wheeler,  EUicott- 
ville — O.  Stevenson,  Pleasant  Mount,  Pa— John  M.  Sands,  Plea¬ 
sant  Valley,  Pa. — A.  A.  Mullett,  Springdale,  O. — M.  Heminway, 
Watertown,  Ct— C.  Babbit,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  Wm.  Bailey' 
Spencemwn— for  the  ten  next  highest  lists,  each,  a  copy  of  Dow¬ 
ning’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  or  any  other  work  of  like  amount. 

10th.  To  W.  S.  Carter.  Quechee  Village,  Vt. — D.  S-  Curtis,  Ca¬ 
naan  Centre— Edward  Mattoon,  Westerville,  O.— Charles  Ander¬ 
son,  Allegany  City,  Pa— A.  N.  Barber,  Harwinton.  Ct.— J.  A.  Ely, 
Poughkeepsie— Geo.  Edwards,  Bath— L.  Helmer,  Ilion — J.  Miller, 
Schoharie,  and  F.  E.  Stowe,  Bruceville,  O. — for  the  ten  next  high¬ 
est  lists,  each,  a  copy  of  Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

New-York,  March  22,  1849. 

FLOUR — Common  State  and  Michigan,  per  bbl.,  $5.37a$5.50 
— Fancy  brands,  $6.12£a$6.50. 

GRAIN — Wheat,  per  bush.,  $la$1.12 — dull.  Rye,  60a61c  In 
dian  Corn,  Northern,  59c&60c. — Southern,  53«z56c. 

BUTTER — best,  per  ib.,  20a22c .—western  dairy,  14al7c. 
CHEESE— per  lb.,  6a7£c. 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $11.50al2.50— Prime,  $7.50a$8.75. 
PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $11.12a$11.50— Prime,  $9.25. 

LARD— per  lb.,  5%al\c. 

HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb.,  SfalOfc. 

HEMP— American  dew-rotted,  per  ton,  $1557160. 
TOBACCO— per  lb.,  Kentucky,  5a@. 

COTTON — Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  6|a7|— New  Orleans 


and  Alabama,  7a9c. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb...............  40a43c. 

American  full  blood  Merino,  .................  36a38c. 

“  half  blood  do.,. . .  . .  31a33m 

u  one-fourth  blood  and  common, .. . . .  29a30c. 


Remarks.— There  is  a  steady  demand  for  breadstuff's,  and  con¬ 
siderable  stir  in  the  pork  trade.  Nothing  special  to  note  in  other 
parts  of  the  market. 


Fishkill  Landing  Nursery, 

Two  and  a-half  miles  North  from  the  Newburgh  Ferry. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

•THIE  subscriber  respectfully  solicits  the  attention  of  Fruit  grow- 
ers  and  dealers  in  Fruit  Trees  to  the  large  stock  offered  for 
sale  by  him  this  spring,  consisting  of 

20,000  APPLE  TREES, 

of  the  most  approved  varieties,  fiom  4  to  8  feet  high,  at  from  $15 
to  $20  per  hundred. 

10,000  PEAR  TREES, 

embracing  one  hundred  of  the  best  varieties  t©  be  found,  3  to  7 
feet  high  — $25  to  $34  per  hundred. 

8,000  CHERRY  TREES, 

from  one  to  three  years  from  the  inoculation,  4  to  10  feet  high — 
$31  per  hundred. 

5,000  APRICOT  TREES, 

of  the  best  sorts,  on  peach  and  plum  stocks;  2,000  of  which  are 
the  Early  Golden,  a  very  hardy  and  productive  variety,  one  to 
three  years  from  the  buds — $12.50  on  peach,  and  $31  on  plum 
stocks  per  hundred. 

30,000  PEACH  TREES, 

of  the  most  valuable  sorts,  entirely  free  from  disease,  one  to  two 
years  from  the  inoculation,  $6  to  $8  per  hundred. 

5,000  ISABELLA  AND  CATAWBA  GRAPE  VINES, 
two  to  four  years  old,  with  fine  roots.  They  have  been  annually 
cut  back,  and  are  in  excellent  condition,  for  vineyard  planting— 
$12  to  $18  per  hundred.  Also, 

1,000  QUINCE  TREES, 

mostly  of  the  Apple  variety.  Currant  and  Raspberry  Bushes, 
Strawberry  Vines,  &c.,  together  with  about  10.000  Deciduous  and 
Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees,  many  of  which  are  extra  large. 

The  subscriber  is  induced  to  sell  at  the  very  low  prices  above 
named,  in  consequence  of  the  stock  being  very  large.  All  those 
who  are  about  planting  orchards,  starting  nurseries,  or  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  trees,  are  invited  to  visit  and  inspect  his  stock.  The 
Fruit  Trees  nave  been  inoculated  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  the  proprietor,  and  mostly  from  trees  in  his  own  grounds,  and 
are  of  the  most  valuable  standard  sorts. 

From  40  to  50  acres  attached  to  the  Nursery  are  closely  set  with 
standard  and  specimen  trees,  which  greatly  increase  his  facilities 
for  the  attainment  of  correctness. 

The  new  and  valuable  Peaches  which  have  within  a  few  years 
past  originated  at  the  South,  as  well  as  the  choice  Apples  of  the 
West,  have  been  propagated,  and  are  of  a  fine  size  for  transplant¬ 
ing. 

TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 
when  ordered,  will  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  packed  so  as  to  be 
sent  safely  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

Catalogues  sent  to  all  post  paid  applicants.  Orders,  by  mail  or 
otherwise,  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

DANIEL  BRINCKERHOFF. 
Fishkill  Landing,  April  1,  1849.— It. 


Valuable  Property  for  Sale® 


HPfiE  undersigned  offers  for  sale  in  one  body,  or  in  portions,  or  for 
Lease  to  tenants  well  recommended,  the  well  known  CAR¬ 
PENTER’S  POINT  FARM  and  Fisheries,  situated  in  Cecil  Co., 
Md. — at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  North  East  River.  The  shores  command  the  waters  both  of 
the  bay  and  the  river,  and  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the 
State;  they  include  a  number  of  the  buildings  and  sheds  necessary 
for  the  active  prosecution  of  the  fisheries;  the  land  is  of  easy  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  enjoys  the  advantage  of  ready  access  by  water  com¬ 
munication,  to  the  markets  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Baltimore.  The 
entire  tract  contains  about  650  acres,  of  which  some  125  are  under 
actual  cultivation,  as  many  more  lying  out  as  common,  whilst  of  the 
remainder,  one  half  has  been  recently  cleared  and  the  other  is  very 
heavily  timbered. 

For  further  information,  or  for  wood-cut  map  showing  the  posi¬ 
tion  slid  shape  of  the  property,  and  the  prominent  places  in  its  vici¬ 
nity,  application  may  be  made  to  George  Earle,  Elkton,  Md.;  J.  F. 
Houston,  Columbia,  Pa.;  J.  S.  Skinner  &  Son,  Philadelphia;  the 
office  of  this  paper,  or  to  J.  HOWARD  McHENRY, 

April  1. — It  *  Baltimore. 
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Short-Horns  at  Auction. 

I  1  ''HE  subscriber  being  about  disposing  of  50  acres  of  his  farm, 
J-  for  public  purposes,  will  offer  at  public  sale  30  hea«a  of  Short- 
Horn  Durham  Cattle,  (being  about  one-half  of  his  present,  herd.) 
at  his  farm,  2%  miles  from  this  city,  on  the  13th  day  of  June  next, 
at  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  consisting  of  yearling,  two  year  old 
and  three  year  old  heifers  and  cows,  and  11  young  bulls,  from  10 
months  to  2|  years  old.  Great  care  has  been  observed  and  consi¬ 
derable  expense  incurred,  in  selecting  and  breeding  this  stock 
with  reference  to. purity  of  blood  and  dairy  qualities.  The  awards 
of  the  New  York  State  Ag.  Society,  and  the  N.  Y.  American  In¬ 
stitute,  attest  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  wherever  it  has 
been  exhibited  for  competition.  Ahout  eight  head  of  the  above 
cattle,  are  part  of  a  purchase  made  last  May,  of  E.  P.  Pi- entice, 
Esq.,  of  Albany,  embracing  ail  the  Short  Horns  of  that  gentleman, 
and  were  the  product  of  the  four  selected  cows  he  retained  at  his 
public  sale,  and  possessed  much  of  the  blood  of  the  herd  of  Mr. 
Whittaker,  of  England,  from  whom  Mr.  P.  made  importations  of 
stock.  The  other  portion  of  the  young  stock  inherit  much  of  the 
blood  of  the  herd  of  T.  Bates,  Esq.  of  Yorkshire,  Eng,  from  whom 
my  importations  have  been  made,  being  one  and  two  crosses  of 
the  imported  bull  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  premium  bull  Me¬ 
teor.  All  the  heifers  of  suitable  age,  are  or  will  be  in  calf  by  these 
bulls. 

For  the  information  of  Southern  gentlemen,  who  may  be  desir¬ 
ous  of  introducing  Durham  stoek  in  that  region,  and  who  may  en¬ 
tertain  an  opininon,  that  that  climate  is  not  congenial  to  their  suc¬ 
cessful  propagation  there,  I  submit  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  A.  G,  Summer,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  South  Carolini¬ 
an,  dated  Columbia,  January  25,  1849: 

“  The  bull  you  sold  Col.  Hampton,  of  tin’s  State,  gives  him  great 
satisfaction;  he  is  a  fine  animal,  and  I  only  wish  you  could  see 
some  20  of  his  get,  now  in  his  yard.  They  are  the  most  superb 
yearlings  ever  bred  in  the  South,  and  your  stoek  will  not  suffer  from 
him.”  The  pedigrees  of  the  animals  will  be  issued  and  circula¬ 
ted  a  month  previous  to  day  of  sale.  A  liberal  credit  will  be  given 
— say  6  to  12  and  18  months,  if  desired  The  particulars  will  be 
given  in  the  pedigree  list.  GEO.  VAIL. 

Troy,  April  1,  1849— 3t. 


Farm  for  Sale. 

'T’HE  subscriber  will  sell  his  farm  of  300  acres,  situate  near  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Hillsdale,  in  the  county  of  Columbia, 
known  as  the 

MC  KINS  TRY  PLACE , 

Having  been  possessed  by  that  family  about  a  century,  lying  adja¬ 
cent  or  contiguous  to  the  route  of  the  Harlem  Railroad,  and  upon 
which  there  are  2  good  and  convenient  dwelling  houses,  one  a  re¬ 
cently  built  cottage,  and  barns,  sheds,  lofts,  and  numerous  out  hou¬ 
ses,  two  wells  of  pure  soft  water  of  a  superior  quality,  excellent  or¬ 
chards  of  grafted  fruit,  fine  stone  wall  fences,  some  first  rate  fields 
for  any  kind  of  grain,  about  45  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  about 
80  acres  of  wood  land,  well  watered  by  springs  ;  three  small 
Streams  run  through  it,  the  head  waters  of  the  Roeliff  Jansen’s 
Kill  or  Creek  rendering  it  a  desirable  farm  for  grazing,  and  valua¬ 
ble  to  practical  farmers  for  other  purposes  of  husbandry.  It  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  divided  into  two  good  farms.  Title  made,  unques¬ 
tionable  by  the  undersigned,  with  the  aid  and  assent  of  Judge 
Augustus  Tremain,  who  now  resides  on  the  premises ;  land  now 
worked  and  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Darrow.  The  farm  is  now 
well  stocked  with  Devonshire  cattle,  and  a  choice  flock  of  Saxon 
sheep,  which,  together  with  the  farming  utensils,  will  go  with  the 
old  Homestead,  if  the  purchaser  wishes. 

JUSTUS  McKINSTRY. 

If  desired,  one-third  or  one  half  of  the  purchase  money  can  re¬ 
main  on  bond  and  mortgage  for  a  term  of  years. 

Hudson,  April  1. — 2t.* 


Agricultural  Ware  House, 


193  Front  Street ,  New  York. 

rpiIE  subscriber,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  Agricultural  Im- 
J-  plements.  offers  for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  Plows,  embra¬ 
cing  over  200  different  sizes  and  patterns,  among  them  the  superior 
Premium  Plow ,  which  received  the  highest  premium  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Institute  m  1848,  and  of  the  great  State  Fair  in  1847. 

This  Plow  has  no  equal  for  lightness  of  draft,  and  for  all  purpo¬ 
ses,  is  recommended  with  full  confidence  as  being  the  best  in  use. 

He  lias  also  the  Centre  Draft  and  Eagle  Plows,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Also,  Cultivators,  Straw  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  Fanning  Mills, 
Grain  Cradles,  Corn  and  Cob  Mills,  Portable  Grist  Mills,  Horse 
Powers,  Threshing  Machines,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Farm¬ 
ing  and  Gardening  Implements,  all  of  which  will  be  sold  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices. 

Brass  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  Seives,  Screens,  &c. 

Bone  Dust  and  Guano.  JOHN  MOORE, 

April  1— 2t.  193  Front  street,  Nfew  York. 


The  old  Morgan  Gilford, 

T'HE  highest  Hooded  Morgan  Stallion  now  remaining,  will  stand 
this  season  at  the  stable  of  F.  A.  Wier,  in  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Terms  $25,  $5  of  which  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  service,  and 
the  remaining  $20  if  the  mare  proves  in  foal. 

Pasturage  furnished  as  usual. 

FRED.  A.  WIER,  Agent  for  the  Proprietors. 
March  1,  1849.— 5t.* 


The  Genuine  Morgan  Horse 
Gj_ENERAL  GIFFORD,  will  stand  the  ensuing  season,  on  Mon- 
u  days  and  Tuesdays,  at  the  stable  of  Geo.  A.  Mason,  2£  miles 
north-east  of  Jordan  ;  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays  at  the 
stable  of  D.  A.  Munro,  in  Camillus;  on  Saturdays,  at  the  stable  of 
John  C.  Munro,  in  Bellisle. 

Terms,  $10  to  insure.  Mares  that  are  not  placed  directly  in 
charge  of  the  subscribers,  must  be  regularly  returned  through  the 
season.  AH  persons  parting  with  mares  before  the  usual  time  of 
foaling,  will  be  held  for  the  $10.  Pasturage  furnished  by  either 
of  the  subscribers,  at  3  shillings  per  week.  Accidents  and  escapes 
at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

We  can  confidently  assert  that  in  size,  build  and  style  of  action, 
General  Gifford  more  nearly  resembles  the  original  Morgan  Horse, 
than  any  other  stallion,  except  his  sire,  the  Gifford  Morgan. 

The  Morgans,  as  a  breed,  are  so  universally  kno  wn  and  esteem¬ 
ed,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  merits. 

General  Gifford  was  got  by  the  Gifford  Morgan,  his  dam  a  Mor¬ 
gan  mare.  A  full  description  of  the  origin  of  the  Morgans,  and 
the  pedigree  of  Gifford  Morgan,  may  be  found  in  the  Cultivator 
for  1846,  p.  19.  MUNRO  &  MASON. 

April  1,  1849 — 3t. _ _ _ _ 

The  Imported  Horse  Consternation 

WAS  bred  by  Mathew  Hornsey,  Esq.,  of  Stitenham,  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  the  year  1841.  He  was  imported  by  C.  T.  Ab- 
*bot,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1845.  He  is  now  owned  by  J.  B.  Burnet, 
Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  will  serve  a  limited  number  of 
mares  the  ensuing  season,  at  his  own  stables,  near  the  village  of 
Geddes,  two  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  The  very  best  pastures, 
with  plenty  of  water  and  the  most  secure  fences,  will  be  provided 
for  mares  sent  from  a  distance,  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a 
week.  No  mare  taken  except  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

Consternation  is  of  a  beautiful,  unfading  dapple  brown  color- 
stands  15  hands  and  3  inches  high,  and  is  remarkable  for  vigor  of 
constitution,  uncommon  development  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  an 
intelligent  kind  docile  position  He  is  compact  and  short-legged, 
yet  of  a  rangey  and  majestic  figure.  His  chest  and  flank  are  re¬ 
markably  full  and  deep.  His  action  is  easy  and  graceful,  yet  proud 
and  commanding. 

But  what  is  more  important  perhaps  than  either,  he  is  entirely 
thorough -bred.  There  is  no  taint  of  mongrel  stock  in  his  long  line 
of  ancestry.  Indeed  there  is  no  horse  living,  with  a  more  distin¬ 
guished  or  genuine  pedigree. 

His  ancestors  were  of  unusual  size  and  strength,  and  every  one 
of  them  of  good  disposition  and  free  from  blemishes.  His  pedi¬ 
gree  is  briefly  as  follows,  viz  : 

By  Confederate — dam  Curiosity,  by  Figaro,— her  dam  by  Waxy; 
Confederate  was  bred  by  Earl  Fitz  William,  got  by  Comus— by 
Cervantes,  by  Sir  Peter,  by  High  Flyer,,  by  King  Herod,  by  Flying 
Childers.  Figaro  was  got  by  Hap  Hazard,  by  Sir  Peter,  out  of 
Mrs.  Harvey,  by  English  Eclipse,  &c.,  &c.,  See. 

This  pedigree  is  in  every  particular  true  and  genuine,  and  can 
be  abundantly  established  by  reference  to  certificates  and  volumes 
of  the  Stud  Book  in  the  possession  of  the  subscriber. 

As  to  the  character  of  Consternation’s  stock,  reference  is  offered 
to  fra  Hitchcock,  Oneida  Castle  ;  Henry  Rhodes,  Trenton ;  A. 
Ford  or  John  Best,  Rome,  and  to  farmers  generally  in  that 
vicinity. 

Terms  $5  in  advance,  and  $5  additional  if  the  mare  is  got  in 
foal.  April  1. — 3t.  J-  B.  BURNET. 

To  Wool  Growers. 

A  Gentleman  who  owns  6.000  acres  of  land  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  would  like  to  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  a  practical  man  who  has  the  ability  to  stock  part  of  ii 
on  joint  account.  Any  one  disposed  can  address  for  further  infor¬ 
mation,  W.  E.  T.  No.  17  South  Water  St.,  Philadelphia. 

April  1  .—It  * 

Emery’s  Albany  Seed  Planter. 

rFHE  subscriber 
.  having  had  all 
his  patterns  for 
this  machine,  as 
also  nearly  one 
hundred  m’chines 
mostly  completed 
destroyed  by  the 
late  fire,  has  made 
an  entire  new 
sett,  with  several 
imporiant  im 
provements  suggested  by  their  use  during  the  last  three  years. 

He  is  now  enabled  to  offer  a  much  better  planter  than  heretofore, 
notwithstanding  it  has  already  earned  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  planter  in  use.” 

Orders  solicited  and  machines  warranted. 

Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Nos.  369  &  371  Broadway 

7  6  H.  L.  EMERi 
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Wlieeler’s  Horse  Powers,  Tlurestiers  aeid  Separators. 

CONTINUED  FROM  MARCH  NO. 

For  Engravings  and  Descriptions  of  these  machines,  together  with  prices,  &c.,  see  the  March  No.  of  The 
Cultivator,  page  102.  For  further  information  respecting  them,  the  public  are  referred  to  the  following  persons 
who  have  purchased  of  me  and  are  using  the  said  machines: 


New-York. 

Albany — James  McNaughton,  John  McD.  McIntyre,  Amos  Os¬ 
born  and  E.  C.  Delavan. 

Auburn — Joseph  Scantlebury. 

Buffalo — T.  C.  Peters  &  Brother  and  Edward  Cowles. 

Ballsion — John  Talmadge. 

Berne — Paul  Haverly. 

Bethlehem — Peter  Magee. 

Canajoharie — James  Gordon. 

Central  Ridge — Jacob  Enders. 

Charlton—  Charles  Gilchrist  and  Thomas  Kirby 
Caroline — Herman  Landon. 

Coeymans— James  J.  Mull  and  Samuel  T.  Morris. 

Chesterville — Christopher  Filkins. 

Duanesburgh—  Alexander  Millan,  Thomas  Knight,  Jas.  Lendium 
and  James  Vaudervier. 

Esperance — L.  &  J.  Rockwell. 

EllicottviUe — W m.  Somerville. 

Florida — Samuel  C.  Jackson. 

Fonda — Reuben  Howe. 

Greenbush — J.  P.  &  G.  W.  Luther,  Andrew  Phillips  and  David 
Harrington. 

Greece — Robert  Sherman. 

Grove  Centre — Darius  Scovill. 

Grovemont — Patrick  Hughes. 

Genoa — James  Dunn. 

lllion — Samuel  Barringer  and  Rudolph  Getman. 

Johnstown — Edward  Wells. 

Knox — John  Easier. 

Knoxville — John  Dyer  and  Andrew  Batcher. 

Lafargeville — J.  N .  Rottiers. 

Leatherville — Samuel  J.  Walker. 

Mechanicsville  —Frederick  &  George  Edwards,  and  Samuel  R. 
Mott. 

Middlebury — Nathaniel  Manning. 

Minaville — James  Herrick. 

New  Scotland — Peter  McHarg,  John  H.  Johnston,  Peter  S. 
Markle,  Andrew  Onderdonk  and  J.  V.  N.  Houghtaling. 

New  York — A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  (10  sets.) 

Oswego — Hamilton  Murray. 

Owego — George  J.  Pumpelly. 

Palatine — John  A.  Zollerand  Christian  Snell. 

Plattsburgh — James  McCreedy. 

Port  Jackson — S.  Thorn. 

Reidsville — Hamilton  and  John  Hempstead. 

Rensselaerville — Abner  West,  Square  Cook,  Luther  Hazard, 
Benjamin  Palmer  and  Erastus  Cooke. 

Rulgway— Wm.  F  Potter. 

Root — Henry  Lyker  and  Robert  J.  Mitchell. 

Schodack — Jacob  H.  Best,  John  Phillips  and  Wm.  Hagerman. 
Schoharie  Court  House — Abram  Deitz  and  Martin  L.  Shaffer. 
Schaghticoke — Ira  Gifford  and  Amos  Briggs. 

Schenectady— A.  H.  Ostrander,  M.  E.  Myers,  Isaac  Vedder  and 
A.  L.  Linn. 

South  Danby— E.  L.  B.  Curtis,  (2  sets.) 

Scottsburgh — Charles  Brewer. 

Sparta— Benjamin  Bonner. 

Summer  Hill— George  Newton. 

Schoharie— Charles  Frink. 

Troy— Henry  Warren,  (4  sets  ) 

Weedsport — Aaron  Bayles  and  Peter  Douglas. 

West  Charlton — Robert  Gilchrist. 

Washington — Levi  G.  Collins. 

Westerlo — Hamilton  Ford  and  Hiram  Hempstead. 

Vermont — W.  Brown,  Alburg — Pierce,  Davy  &  Co.,  Burling¬ 
ton — A.  L.  Hatch  and  D.  E.  Griswold,  (4  setts,)  Grand  Isle — Dyer 
Hill,  Isle  La  Mott— John  Wood  and  Loyal  Huntington,  Middlebu¬ 
ry — Timothy  D.  White,  South  Hero. 

Massachusetts — P  Howard,  Ashby— Ruggies,  Nourse  &  Ma¬ 
son,  Boston — W.  H.  H.  Sigourney,  Grafton— Horace  Emery, 
Townsend — D.  A.  Wood,  Webster — Paul  Whitin  &  Son,  Whitins- 
ville — J.  C.  Morse,  (4  sets,)  Worcester. 

Rhode  Island— J.  L.  Durfee,  Newport — Philip  Almy  and  David 
Almy,  Portsmouth. 

Connecticut— C.  A.  Hotchkiss,  New  Haven — S.  J.  Stoddard, 
South  Britain. 

Pennsylvania — M.  Bell,  Hollydaysburgh — L.  &  R  Styles, 
Troy. 

South  Carolina — John  N.  Scofield,  Columbia. 

Virginia — J.  Hardesty,  Harrisonburgh — W.  Peters,  George¬ 
town,  D.  C. 

Ohio— Samuel  Monk,  Cincinnati — John  Howell,  Huntsburgh— 
J.  V.  Stanhope,  Kinsman — E.  T.  Osborne,  (2  sets.)  Sandusky — 
John  Stouffer,  Xenia. 

Indiana— Otis  Hinkley,  Mount  Vernon. 

Illinois— Dav.  Hughes,  Antioch— J.  A.  Wight,  (4  sets,)  Chica¬ 
go,—  George  II.  Easton,  Half  Day — Elijah  Willard,  .Tonesborough. 
Michigan — J.  L.  Smith,  Lexington — .T.  A.  Austin.  Portsmouth. 
Wisconsin— D.  &  M.  Conover  and  H.  B.  Hawley,  Milwaukie. 
Canada  East — R.  N.  Watts,  M.  P.  P.,  Drummondville — Francis 
Raby,  Batiscan. 

CanadaWest — James  Croil,  East  Wiiliamsburgh — Donald  Me 
Dona'd,  St.  Andrews. 


Emery’s  Saw  Mill. 


TMIE  Mill  is  made  strong 
with  joint  bolts,  patent 
metalic  boxes,  large  and 
long  shaft  and  heavy  fly 
wheel,  and  may  be  used 
with  the  single  or  double 
Horse  Power.  For  Single 
Power,  a  22  inch  saw  is 
used  ;  for  a  Double  Power, 
a  24  inch  saw,  and  with 

^ _  the  One  Horse  Power  and 

two  men,  from  ten  to  fifteen  cords  of  hard  wood  may  be  cut  twice 
in  two  per  day,  or  as  much  soft  wood  as  they  can  handle. 

The  same  Mill,  by  changing  saws,  can  be  used  for  slitting 
boards  and  plank  for  fencing,  &c. 

Price,  with  22  inch  saw,  in  complete  running  order,  $35. 


Grant’s  Fanning  Mill. 

T’HIS  is  considered  one  of,  [if  not]  the  best  mills  in  use.  It  is 
equally  well  calculated  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  clover  and  grass 
seeds.  It  maybe  operated  by  hand  or  horse  power.  The  largest 
size,  when  attached  to  the  Horse  Power,  with  one  person  to  feed 
it,  is  capable  of  cleaning  perfectly  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
per  hour,  as  it  comes  from  the  separator  of  the  threshing  machine. 
This  Mill  has  received  the  first  premium  at  four  of  the  New  York 
State  Fairs,  also  at  the  State  Fair  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
Certificates  are  unnecessary,  as  all  mills  are  warranted.  Price 
for  No.  1,  $21  ;  No.  2,  $23;  No.  3,  $25  ;  No.  4,  $27;  with  pulleys, 
$30.  The  above  Machines  are  for  sale  at  the 


Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  &  Seed  Store, 

Nos.  369  &  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y- 

HORACE  L.  EMERY 
[CP*  Price  and  descriptive  catalogues,  Gratis. 


Adams’  Patent  Pump. 


THE  above  cut  represents  the  most  approved  and  simple  ar- 
-1  rangement  for  well  or  cistern  pumps — at  the  same  time  combi¬ 
ning  cheapness  and  durability,  and  little  or  no  expense  for  repairs. 

It  having  been  extensively  used  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
for  ten  years,  its  excellence  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  manufacturer  recently  received  a  diploma  for  its  being  the 
“  best  pump,”  from  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  As¬ 
sociation  at  Boston. 

It  being  made  of  saturated  wood,  and  water  proof,  it  neither 
freezes,  splits  or  decays.  It  is  readily  connected  with  lead  pipe 
of  any  size,  by  means  of  a  solid  metalic  flange  and  cup,  as  seen  at 
B.  in  the  cut— the  lower  box  and  valves  are  set  within  the  cup, 
and  all  inserted  in  the  lower  end  of  the  barrel  of  the  pump — until 
the  flange  (by  means  of  melted  resin)  makes  a  water  proof  and 
tight  joint  with  the  barrel;  when  a  base  board  (with  a  hole  throu’h 
the  centre  for  the  passage  of  the  supply  pipe)  is  bolted  firmly 
against  the  under  side  of  the  flange ;  thus  forming  a  strong  anil 
permanent  connexion. 

The  valves  are  so  constructed  that  by  throwing  up  the  handle 
the  upper  box  trips  the  lower  valve,  and  the  water  instantly  falls 
back — leaving  the  pump  empty.  Rights  for  making  and  using  the 
pump  in  this  State  and  the  Western  States,  can  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  subscriber.  They  will  be  furnished  to  the  trade  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any  metalic  pump. 

HORACE  L  EMERY. 

No.  369  &  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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A  Book  for  Everybody. 

COLE’S  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BOOK. 

SW.  COLE,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  popular  work,  entitled  The 
*  American  Veterinarian,  of  which  22,000  copies  have  already 
been  published,  has,  after  years  of  patient  labor  and  close  investi¬ 
gation.  completed  his  great  work,  entitled 

COLE'S  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BOOK: 

A  work  which  we  believe  is  destined  to  have  a  more  widely  ex¬ 
tended  circulation  than  any  similar  work,  ever  before  offered  to 
the  American  public.  We  believe  so  for  the  following  reasons. 

First — It  is  a  mature  work  and  a  practical  one,  one  upon  which 
Mr.  Cole  has  spent  many  years  of  study  and  close  examination,  and 
knowing  the  wants  of  the  community  has  met  those  wants,  in  a 
plain,  concise  and  familiar  manner,  avoiding  technicalities,  and 
scientific  specifications  and  definitions,  useful  only  to  the  few, 
he  has  made  a  work  intelligible  to  all.  It  will  be  emphatically,  a 
book  for  THE  PEOPLE. 

Secondly — It  will  have  an  unprecedented  sale  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  It  makes  a  volume  of  288  closely  printed  pages. 
Illustrated  with  nearly  200  beautifully  executed  engravings, 
by  Brown,  and  is  sold  for  50  cents,  firmly  bound  in  leather, 
and  62£  cents  in  Fancy  Cloth,  with  gilt  backs.  It  contains  full 
directions  for  Raising,  Propagating  and  Managing  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants,  with  a  description  of  the  best  varieties  of 
FRUIT,  embracing  several  new  and  valuable  kinds  ;  embellished 
with  Engravings,  and  Outlines  of  FRUIT  TREES,  and  various 
other  designs.  Emphatically,  a 

BOOK  FOR  EVERYBODY, 

As  well  for  the  man  who  eats  Fruit  as  for  him  who  raises  it. 

This  valuable  work  is  just  from  the  press,  and  is  now  for  sale 
at  our  counter,  and  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  our  regular  agents 
throughout  the  country. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Publisher,  23  Cornhill,  BOSTON. 
April  1. — 2t. 


Highland  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

(Late  A.  J.  Downing  §  Co.) 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &C. 
rPHE  undersigned  beg  leave  to  tender  their  acknowledgments  to 
the  patrons  of  this  establishment,  and  the  public  in  general,  for 
a  continuation  of  the  extensive  patronage  bestowed  on  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  Their  greatest  ambition  is  to  merit,  in  every  respect, 
the  high  character  which  the  nurseries  have  attained  from  the  high 
standing  of  the  former  proprietors. 

The  subscribers,  desirous  of  meeting  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  f  r  the  trees  grown  here,  have  already  stocked  nearly  20 
acres  of  ground,  in  addition  to  the  nurseries  of  the  former  firm, 
(A-  J.  D.  &  Co.;)  among  which  are  all  the  recent  introductions  of 
merit,  both  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Ti  eir  stock  <-f  trees  for  spring  planting  is  unusually  large  and 
fine,  especially  of  all  the  proved  and  standard  varieties. 

10,000  to  20,000  APPLE  TREES, 

Three  to  four  years  from  the  bud ;  all  budded  on  two  to  three  year 
transplanted  strong  stocks.  Trees  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  $25  per 
100 ;  and  trees  five  to  8  feet  high,  $18  to  $20  per  100. 

10,000  PEAR  TREES, 

Embracing  all  the  best  and  newest  varieties,  four  to  seven  feet 
high,  $45  to  $50  per  100. 

Also,  a  large  stock  of  all  the  choicest  and  rarest  kinds  of  Plum, 
Cherry,  Apricot,  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Quince  Trees,  &c.,  &c., 
together  with  a  general  assorment  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
(all  the  new  kinds.) 

Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Esculent  Roots,  &c. 
For  prices,  see  Catalogue,  supplied  gratis  on  application,  (post 
paid.) 

A  large  stock  of  Everg’reer  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 
suitable  for  the  embellishment  of  new  grounds,  street  planting, 
&c.,  a;  very  moderate  prices. 

Two  year  old  Buckthorn  and  Osage  Orange  Plants,  for  hedges. 

Portugal  Quince  Trees,  standard  high,  six  feet  each,  $1  00 
do  do  Quenouille,  do  1  00 

Angers,  (true,)  do  do  1  00 

Smaller  trees  of  the  above,  0  50 

Orders  respectfully  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Trees  will  be  packed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  shipped  to  any 
part  of  the  Union  or  Europe. 

A.  SAUL  &  CO. 

Highland  Nursery,  Newburgh,  March  1,  1849. — It. 


Portable  Self-Acting  Cbeese  Press. 
Patented  August ,  1847,  by  Chester  Stone. 

'THE  most  durable,  simple,  convenient,  and  economical  press 
known.  The  weight  of  the  cheese  governs  the  pressure,  or  it 
may  be  graduated  as  desired.  The  principle  is  admirably  adapted 
to  packing  flour  into  barrels  and  other  uses.  It  acts  on  a  double 
lever  purchase,  the  article  pressed  being  the  power  ;  or  in  other 
words  The  cheese  presses  itself.”  Its  weight  is  70  to  100  lbs., 
occupies  but  little  room,  moved  on  castors  or  small  wheels,  and  is 
so’rl  at  only  $7  to  $10,  according  to  size.  Already  in  extensive 
use  in'  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  only  need  to  be  seen  to 
be  approved.  For  presses  or  exclusive  rights  to  manufacture  and 
*<•'.!  V  era  in  any  parts  of  the  counties  of  Saratoga,  Washington, 
Kensselaer  or  Columbia,  apply  to  II.  VAN  OSTRAND, 
.March  1,  1849. — tf.  West  Milton,  Saratoga  Co..  N.  Y. 


TREES !  TI&1E3JES  ! 

COMMERCIAL  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY 
Of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  near  N.  Y. 

'HE  Proprietors  of  this  Establishment,  invite  public  attention 
to  their  large  assortment  of  every  desirable  variety  of 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREE  OR  SHRUB. 


Their  importations  of  everything  new  in  Europe  are  annually 
continued,  and  they  offer  a  very  large  variety  of 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 
imported  expressly  for  arboretums  and  pleasure  grounds.  Their 
collection  of  Roses  is  annually  enriched  by  novelties  from  abroad, 
many  of  which  may  be  found  described  in  their  new  work  on  the 
Rose,  recently  published. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Receive  their  particular  attention,  and  are  propagated  under  their 
personal  supervision;  this  care,  with  their  possession  of  extensive 
specimen  grounds,  in  which  is  tested  every  variety  of  fruit  they 
cultivate,  enables  them  confidently  lo  guarantee  the  genuineness 
of  the  varieties. 

Their  care  in  pruning  and  cultivation  enables  them  also  to  send 
out  thrifty  and  well  formed  trees.  From  their  large  scale  of  prop¬ 
agation,  they  can  offer  to  dealers  very  liberal  discounts,  where 
hundreds  or  thousands  are  taken.  Orders  or  inquiries  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  proprietors,  at  Flushing,  near  New-York,  where 
Catalogues  will  also  be  furnished. 

They  have  formed  a  branch  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  and  by 
the  entire  success  of  their  trees  transplanted  thither,  have  thor¬ 
oughly  proved  the  superior  adaptation  of  Long  Island  trees  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  any  part  of  New  England. 

At  the  season  of  transplanting,  a  salesman  will  be  at  this  branch 
to  furnish  those  who  may  prefer  obtaining  their  supply  thence. 

March  1. — 2t. 


Fruit  Trees. 

rPHE  subscriber  would  announce  to  the  public  that  he  has  for 
sale  at  his  nursery,  a  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  em¬ 
bracing  nearly  all  of  the  choicest  kinds,  all  of  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  or  from  bearing  trees  of 
well  known  varieties,  and  propagated  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
most  careful  manner  ;  and  a  large  quantity  have  been  proved  on 
his  own  grounds.  His  stock  of  apples  especially,  is  unusually 
large  and  fine,  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  nurserymen  and  venders  of  trees.  Persons  at  a  great 
distance,  wanting  small  trees,  will  be  supplied  at  a  corresponding 
price. 

Scions  for  grafting  or  budding,  of  all  the  most  rare  and  scarce 
varieties,  at  $1  per  200,  with  a  discount  where  50  or  100  varieties 
are  ordered.  And  large  quantities  of  the  more  plentiful  kinds,  at 
reduced  prices,  in  proportion  to  quantity. 

Red  Antwerp  Raspberries  by  the  1,000,  cheap. 

Catalogues  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applicants. 

Canterbury,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  — 2t. _ C.  HAMILTON. 

To  Nurserymen,  (gardeners,  and  Horticulturists 
generally. 

rUHE  subscriber,  for  many  years  agent  of  the  Highland  Nurse- 

1-  ries  of  Newburgh,  having  withdrawn  from  other  engage¬ 
ments,  has  now  devoted  himself  to  the  Commission  Business,  and 
intends  giving  special  attention  to  the  Nurserymen,  Gardeners 
and  Horticulturists  of  ihe- country  generally. 

His  arrangements  for  a  regular  correspondence  with  agents  in 
Europe  will  be  immediately  completed,  and  prompt  attention  al¬ 
ways  given  to  the  receiving  goods  from,  and  the  forwarding  goods 
to  Europe. 

He  will  also  receive,  for  sale,  consignments  of  seeds  or  other 
goods,  they  may  have  to  dispose  of,  and  attend  to  the  transaction 
of  any  business  here  or  in  Europe,  with  which  they  may  entrust 
him.  There  being  no  such  agency  in  the  city,  he  hopes,  by  a 
strict  attention  to  their  interests,  to  render  his  services  valuable, 
and  respectfully  solicits  their  patronage. 

References — A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  and  A.  Saul  &  Co.,  Newburgh; 
H.  Reid.  Murray  Hill,  N.  Y.,  and  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

GEO  G.  SHEPPARD, 

143  Maiden  Lane,  New-York. 

N.  B.  Orders  for  Russia  Mats,  for  Budding  or  Packing,  immedi¬ 
ately  supplied.  New-York,  March  1,  1849.. — 2t. 

Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

Corner  of  Washington  and  Exchange  Streets,  Buffalo,  N-  Y. 

WE  have  opened  an  establishment  of  the  above  kind  in  this 
city,  and  shall  keep  constantly  on  hand,  both  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assortments  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  in  the  Union  ;  and  shall  offer  nothing  for  sale,  that  we  do 
uot  previously  test  upon  the  farm.  Our  seeds  are  imported  from  one 
of  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Europe.  Clover  and  grass  seed  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  to  Eastern  dealers  on  the  most  liberal 
terms. 

Manufacturers  of  farming  implements  are  requested  to  send  us  at 
least  a  sample  T.  C.  PETERS  &  BRO. 

Buffalo,  Dec  1 — 6t. 

Red  A  si  twerp  Raspberries. 

fC  000  Plants  of  the  true  Large  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry,  for 
sa]e  by  the  subscriber,  at  $6  per  hundred  or  $50  per 
thousand.  The  Plants  are  large  and  strong,  and  warranted  true. 

S.  A.  BARRETT. 

Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  March  1,  1849.— It.* 
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Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett, 

( Late  Thorp  If  Smith,) 

Proprietors  of  the  Syracuse  Nurseries, 
TTAVE  now  ready  for  sale  a  very  extensive  stock  of  the  most  va- 
luable  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  embracing  most  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties,  (including  those  most  highly  approved  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  late  Pomological  conventions  at  New- York  and 
Buffalo,)  which,  in  vigor ,  thriftiness  and  symmetry  of  growth  arc 
not  excelled  by  the  productions  of  any  other  nursery  in  the  State. 
Having  more  than  forty  acres  now  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Fruit  Trees,  they  are  prepared  to  sell  at  Wholesale 
os  largely ,  at  prices  as  low,  and  on  terms  as  reasonable ,  as  any  other 
nursery  establishment  here  or  elsewhere.  The  superior  quality 
of  their  trees  must  contine  to  recommend  them  to  amateurs,  who 
desire  to  unite  ornament  with  utility  ;  and  to  orchardists,  whose 
chief  aim  is  to  obtain  such  only  as  are  healthy  and  vigorous. 

They  have  also,  a  large  assortment  of  finely  formed  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  and  several  thousand  Seedling  Horse  Chestnuts,  at 
very  moderate  prices. 

Orders  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  trees  packed  safely 
for  transportation  to  any  distance. 

Q^=*  Catalogues  furnished  gratis,  to  all  post-paid  applications. 
They  may  also  be  obtained,  and  orders  left  at  the  store  of  M.  W. 
Hanchett,  between  the  Railroad  and  Syracuse  House. 

Syracuse,  March  1,  1849. — 3t. 

To  Nurserymen,  Orchardists  and  Gardeners. 


'THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass., 
the  following  stocks,  suitable  for  budding  in  the  summer,  and 
grafting  in  the  spring :  Pear,  Quince,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple, 
Dwarf  do  (Paradise,)  Dwarf  Cherry,  (Mahaleb.)  Also,  the  follow¬ 
ing  ornamental  stocks,  2  to  4  ft.  and  stout:  Mountain  Ash,  Hawthorn 
Ash,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Norway  Maple,  Sweet  Briar,  Lime, 
Larch,  Scotch  fir,  (2  ft.)  Silver  fir,  (1  ft.)  Norway  fir,  (1  ft.)  Arbor 
Vitse,  (15  in.)  Balsam  fir,  (6  in.)  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Araucaria  im- 
bricata,  Red  Cedar,  Deodar  Cedar,  Chinese  arbor  vitae,  Lucombe 
oak,  Scarlet  oak,  Althaeas,  Double  hawthorn,  (6  ft.)  Copper  leaved 
Fern  leaved  and  Purple  Beeches,  Japan  Pear,  (white  and  crim¬ 
son,)  Deutzia  Scabra,  Spircea  Lindleyana,  Clias.  Xth,  and  other 
lilacs,  Virgilia  Lutea ;  Roses  in  great  variety;  Honeysuckles, 
Wistaria  Sinensis,  and  other  climbers,  Clematis  flammula,  azurea 
and  Sieboldii,  Ac.,  &c.,  &c.  50  Select  Pears,  standard  and  dwarf, 
fine  trees  2  to  4  years  from  bud,  and  well  branched,  including  the 
very  best  sorts.  Red  Antwerp,  Fastolff,  Franconia  and  River’s 
new  large  fruited  monthly  raspberries.  Cherry  (new,)  May’s  Vic¬ 
toria  (new,)  Knight’s  Large  Red,  White  Crystal,  and  other  cur¬ 
rants.  Gooseberries.  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
grapes.  Also,  in  pots,  Verbenas  in  30  select  varieties,  including 
Gem,  Othello,  Suzette,  Eximia,  Susanna,  Exquisite,  Eclipse,  &c. 
Dahlias,  including  the  new  fancy  sorts. 

Descriptive  priced  lists  sent  to  post  paid  applicants. 

Feb.  1— 4t.  B.  M.  WATSON. 


A  Virginia  Farm 

T^OR  SALE,  within  sixteen  miles  of  Richmond,  Va.,  containing 
-F  253  acres  of  superior  land,  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  The  James  River  and  Kanawha 
canal  runs  through  the  premises.  Ihe  situation  is  truly  splendid, 
viewing  the  surrounding  country  many  miles.  There  is  a  very  fine 
orchard  of  apple,  pear  cherry  and  peach  trees— many  fine  springs  of 
superior  water.  The  house  has  just  been  put  in  good  repair.  The 
outhouses  are  nearly  all  new,  built  in  the  best  manner,  and  can 
accommodate  30  head  of  horses  and  cows.  There  are  two  church¬ 
es,  a  post  office,  tavern  and  physician  quite  near.  Also,  a  market 
for  all  kinds  of  fowls,  meats  and  vegetables,  within  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  farm.  A  saw  and  grist  mill  also  in  sight.  One 
of  the  owners  is  going  to  California. 

All  information  will  be  given,  by  applying,  post  paid,  to 

B.  B.  ALLEN,  No.  19  Platt  st.,  New- York. 

March  1,  1849.^-2t. 


To  Farmers* 

HTHE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  have  now  on  hand  and 
•*-  ready  for  sale,  a  large  quantity  of  their  NEW  AND  IMPRO¬ 
VED  POUDRETTE  freshly  manufactured. 

They  guarantee  that  every  barrel  or  bushel  they  sell  contains  66 
per  cent  of  night  soil,  and  point  to  a  reputation  of  ten  years  stand¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  to  the  heavy  outlay  of  capital  in  their  business,  as 
in  some  sort  a  surety  against  imposition. 

Considering  night  soil  as  the  strongest  ingredient  in  their  Pou- 
drette,  their  mode  of  manufacturing  is  simply  to  disinfect  and  add 
sufficient  vegetable  fibre  to  absorb  moisture. 

Two  barrels  (S3  worth)  will  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in  the  hill, 
planting  four  feet  apart  each  way.  One  application  is  sufficient 
on  good  ordinary  ground.  On  poor  ground  a  second  application  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  crop.  This  manure  has 
advantages  in  its  use  over  guano  or  other  manures,  being  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  in  operation.  Corn  manured  with  it  will 
grow  more  vigorously,  and  mature  earlier — while  the  yield  is  hea¬ 
vier  in  proportion. 

Four  bushels  struck  measure,  are  packed  in  a  barrel.  It  will 
be  sold  at  the  following  prices,  delivered  in  New-  York  free  of  cart¬ 
age  or  other  expense :  1  bbl.  $2 — 3bbls  $5,  7  bbls.  $10.50,  and  at 
the  rate  of  $1.50  per  bbl.  for  any  larger  quantity.  At  the  Factory, 
25  cents  per  bushel  will  be  charged.  A  trial  is  respectfully  asked. 

All  orders  containing  a  remittance,  with  directions  to  ship,  will 
be  immediately  attended  to. 

Apply,  if  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co., 
51  Liberty  st.,  New-York.  March  1.— 2t. 


Chemical  Manure 

Manufactured  by  “  the  George  Bomvier  New-York  Manure  Co.” 

T  j  'HIS  manure  is  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Matter  from  the  sinks, 
J-  in  which  is  mixed  a  small  portion  of  substances  that  are  of 
themselves,  powerful  agents  of  vegetation,  and  possess  the  virtue  to 
fix  and  retain  the  ammoniaoal  gas  of  the  matter. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  agriculturist  has  always  been,  to 
find  out  some  process  by  which  excrements  might  be  solidified 
quickly,  and  all  their  fertilizing  properties  so  strongly  retained, 
that  the  manure  may  dissolve  slowjy  and  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plants,  and  therefore  produce  its  effects  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  farm  manure. 

This  process  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  French  Chemists, 
and  is  now  carried  out  with  complete  success  in  more  than  sixty 
of  the  large  cities  of  France,  where  such  manure  factories  are  in 
full  operation. 

The  “  G.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C.”  has  established  a  Factory  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  they  manufac¬ 
ture  this  kind  of  manure,  and  as  the  fecal  matter  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country  at  less  expense  than  in  France,  the  manure  will 
not  only  be  made  stronger,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  in 
the  French  cities,  this  price  being  so  established  as  to  afford  only 
the  reasonable  remuneration  to  which  we  are  honestly  entitled, 
the  more  so,  as  its  manufacture  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
and  withal,  troublesome  and  laborious. 

The  manufacturing  department  is  under  the  special  charge  of 
George  Bommer,  Esq.,  who  has  a  perfect  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  manure  matters  generally ;  and  the  company  has 
established  a  standard  for  the  strength  of  its  manure,  from  which 
it  is  intended  not  to  deviate,  so  that  its  customers  may  at  all  times 
be  furnished  with  an  article  really  worth  what  they  pay  for  it. 

Our  manure  is  an  inodorous  grain,  and  as  the  substances  from 
which  it  is  made  contain  of  themselves  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  growth  of  plants,  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  such  purposes. 

To  manure  an  acre  highly,  it  requires  12  to  15  barrels,  or  36  to 
45  bushels  spread  broadcast.  Applied  in  hills,  half  of  the  quantity 
will  suffice.  Its  application  is  simple  and  easy,  and  printed  in¬ 
structions  for  its  use  will  accompany  each  parcel  sent  to  order. 

We  desire  it  to  be  remembered,  that  our  manure  has  no  similar¬ 
ity  to  another  known  under  the  name  of  “  poudrette,”  although 
the  principal  component  of  ours  (the  fecal  matter)  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  used  in  the  poudrette,  in  a  much  less  proportion;  our 
auxiliary  substances,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  processes  are 
altogether  of  a  different  nature  and  kind. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  eulogise  further,  the  quality  of  our  ma¬ 
nure  ;  what  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  community,  to  try  it!  and  we  have  reason  to  assure 
them,  that  they  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  manure  they  have  ever 
used. 

PRICES,  TAKEN  AT  THE  FACTORY: 

37£  cents  per  bushel,  without  package  ; 

50  cents  per  bushel,  packed  in  Barrels,  or 
$1.50  per  Barrel,  package  included. 

Orders  addressed  to  the  above  Company,  at  their  office,  72 
Greenwich  St.,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

New-York,  Jan. ,1849. — tf  GEO.  BOMMER,  Director. 


OCP’The  factory  will  be  in  full  operation  early  in  the  spring,  and 
manure  can  be  had  in  April  next,  and  at  any  time  afterwards. 


John  Mayher  &  Co. 

United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse ,  195  Front ,  one  door  south  of 
Fulton  Street,  New-York  City , 

WHERE  they  have  for  sale  over  200  different  patterns  and  sizes 
of  Plows,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  soil,  together  with  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Implements  ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
will  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment  Purchasers  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  the  i 
stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  the  plows  advertiseu 
will  be  found  J.  Mayher  &  Co ’s  celebrated  and  unequalled  First 
Premium  Eagle  D.  Plow,  without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  plow 
to  be  had  in  the  United  States. 

N.  B.  Castings  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1848.— tf. 
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NOW  IN  THE  PRESS) 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BEFORE  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MONTH, 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CUIiTURIST, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

Greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  Fruit  Culturist, 

*•  containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  former  editions, 

wing  been  wholly  re-written,  so  as  to  embrace  essentially 

ALL  THE  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 
'Inown  at  the  present  time,  relative  to 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

It  will  contain  more  than 

TWO  HUNDRED  ACCURATE  ENGRAVINGS, 
And  will  include  condensed  and  full  descriptions  of  all  fruits  of 
merit  or  celebrity  cultivated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careful  at¬ 
tention  has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  the  clear  and  systematic 
arrangement  adopted  in  this  work  ;  and  further  to  enable  the  rea¬ 
der  to  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  of  excellence,  the 
quality  is  designated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 

The  numerous  figures  of  fruits  are 

EXACT  IMPRESSIONS 

Of  average  specimens.  The  descriptions  have  been  prepared  in 
nearly  every  case,  from  the  fruits  themselves  ;  and  to  distinguish 
fixed  from  accidental  characters,  careful  comparison  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  made  with  specimens  from  several  different  states,  and 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis¬ 
tance  has  been  largely  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  will  form  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  at  the  low 
price  of  One  Dollar.  April  1,  1849. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

A  FULL  and  complete  assortment  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
warranted  fresh  and  true  of  their  kind. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

April  1. — It.  189  &  191  Water  street,  New  York. 


Genuine  Eagle  Flows. 

A  S  many  spurious  Plows  from  this  city  and  elsewhere,  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  “Eagle,”  Farmers  and  Dealers  are  cau¬ 
tioned  if  they  wish  to  obtain  the  genuine  Eagle  Plow,  that  they 
will  always  find  “  Ruggles,  Nourse  and  Mason,  Boston  and  Wor¬ 
cester,”  and  “  A.  B  Allen  &  Co.,  New  York,”  branded  on  the 
beam. 

The  subscribers  being  sole  agents  in  New  York  for  the  above 
Plows,  offer  them  for  sale  a*  ‘.he  manufacturer’s  prices.  Also, 
those  of  Minor,  Horton  &  Co.,  and  many  others  of  the  best  and 
most  approved  kinds,  making  the  largest  and  finest  assortment  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States. 

Other  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all  kinds 
for  sale.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

April  1.— It.  189  &  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


Five  Hundred  Tons  of  Peruvian  Guano, 

L  RESH  from  the  Chinche  Islands,  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purcha- 
L  sers.  '  Farmers  will  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard,  of  whom 
they  purchase  guano,  as  much  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Peruvian 
which  is  spurious,  and  almost  entirely  worthless.  To  avoid  impo¬ 
sition,  each  bag  containing  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  will  have 
the  brand  of  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  191 
Water  Street,  New-York. 

Also  Bone  dust  of  superior  quality,  at  40,  50  and  55  cents  per 
bushel.  Poudrette,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Lime,  and  Patagonian  Gua¬ 
no.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

April  1. — It. 189  &  191  Water  street,  New  York. 


Albany  Agricultural  \V  are  house, 

Removed  to  369  Broadway . 

rTHE  ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL 
.  WAREHOUSE  having  been  burnt 
’in  October  last,  and  with  it  nearly  the 
whole  stock  of  Implements  and  Seeds, 
the  subscriber  has  removed  to  the  new 
and  spacious  store,  No.  369  and  371 
Broadway,  where  he  is  now  prepared  to  supply  all  orders  for  Im¬ 
proved 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS ,  SEEDS,  §C., 

Of  which  he  has  an  entire  new  supply  ;  and  with  increased  faci¬ 
lities,  and  a  better  location  for  business,  he  solicits  a  continuance 
of  the  liberal  patronage  thus  far  extended  to  the  establishment. 

No.  369  Broadway,  Albany.  H.  L.  EMERY. 

Catalogues  gratis  on  application  by  mail,  &c. 


Osage  Orange  Seed, 

UNWARRANTED  good,  and  sure  to  grow  if  managed  according 
to  the  directions  furnished  to  purchasers,  for  sale.  Price 
$25  per  bushel,  $7  per  peck,  or  $lper  quart ;  Payment  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  orders.  Packages  can  be  sent  by  express  during  winter, 
via  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  &c.,  or  via.  Wheeling,  Baltimore,  &c.,  or 
via  Cincinnati,  to  all  places  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

M.  B.  BATEHAM. 

Ohio  Cultivator  Office,  Columbus  O.,  April  1. — 2t. 


Early  Potatoes,  Polish  Oats, 

QPRING  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Seed  Corn,  various  kinds,  for 
O  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

H.  L.  EMERY. 


Fruit  and  Forest  Trees. 

QHRUBBERY,  Buckthorn  and  Osage  Orange  Ptants,  of  one  and 
^  two  years’  growth,  Strawberry  Plants,  Grape  vines,  &c..  &o., 
for  sale  at  the  nursery,  corner  Delaware  turnpike  and  Morton  St., 
Albany. 

Orders  lef‘  on  the  premises,  or  at  H.  L  EMERY’S  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  No.  369  and  371  Broadway,  Albany,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

Albany,  April  1,  1849 — 2t. 


WendelPs  Mottled  Rigarreau  Cherry. 
Described,  page  199,  Am.  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Science. 
WFHE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  this  spring,  trees  of  the  above 
new  and  choice  variety  of  Cherry  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
admirers  of  this  choice  fruit.  Price  $1. 

Also,  their  usual  supply  of 

FRUIT  TREES 

viz  :  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Quinces, 
extra  size.  European  Mountain  Ash,  and  other  Ornamental 
trees. 

A  liberal  discount  made  to  those  who  purchase  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  WILSON,  THORBURN  &  TELLER, 

April  1 .— 2t. .  Nurserymen,  Albany. 


wpHE 

J-  tli  e 


Fruit  Trees  for  Sale. 

subscriber  has  for  sale  this  spring,  a  large  and  fine  lot  of 
the 

GOLDEN  APRICOT  TREES, 

Which  he  will  sell  as  low  as  the  same  kind  can  be  bought  else¬ 
where.  Also,  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  and  Quince  Bushes  •  among  which  are  several  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  Frost  Gage  Plum  trees. 

Trees  taken  up  and  packed  in  the  most  careful  manner. 

An  agent  will  be  sent  through  the  Erie  canal  at  its  opening  who 
will  safely  deliver  any  packages  of  trees  as  directed. 

J  CHARLES  DU  BOIS. 

Fishkill  Landing,  April  1,  1849. — It. 
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jhnprcscnunt  of  tl)c  Soil. 

Treatment  of  Sandy  Soil— Use  of  Clay,  &c. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Circumstances  have  particularly 
attracted  my  attention  to  the  nature  and  cultivation  of 
sandy  soils.  I  am  satisfied  by  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence,  that  a  very  false  and  mistaken  system  of  tillage 
has  been  adopted  upon  these  lands,  and  that  there  pre¬ 
vails  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  their  value  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  The  preliminary  processes,  by  which  they 
arc  in  popular  language  subdued,  and  adapted  to  pro¬ 
fitable  culture,  are  somewhat  tedious  and  expensive. 

The  leaves,  foliage,  and  other  deciduous  particles, 
that  fall  from  the  pine  trees  which  ordinarily  occupy 
these  lands  in  their  primitive  state,  must  be  first  des¬ 
troyed.  These  substances  are  most  noxious  and  des¬ 
tructive  to  vegetation,  and  scarcely  no  useful  plant  can 
be  cultivated,  while  they  exist  to  any  extent  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  This  work,  should  be,  and  usually 
is  effectually  accomplished  by  the  burning,  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  first  clearing.  A  fire  that  burns  over  the 
whole  surface  successfully  purges  the  soil  from  this  ob¬ 
noxious  influence.  Where  the  earth  by  this  process  is 
well  prepared  for  the  drag,  a  valuable  crop  of  rye  or 
oats  may  be  obtained,  which  will  prove  an  ample  remu¬ 
neration  for  the  subsequent  labor  and  expenses  to  which 
I  shall  refar.  If  the  burning  has  not  effected  this  re¬ 
sult,  the  farmer  must  be  contented  with  light  crops, 
and  scanty  and  coarse  grasses,  until  the  decay  of  the 
roots  and  stumps,  (which  is  a  rapid  process  with  the 
pines,)  enables  him  to  accomplish  the  object  by  the 
plow  and  hoe.  The  first  clearing  is  succeeded  by  a 
growth  of  sweet  fern,  brakes  and  other  worthless 
plants,  by  which  every  valuable  vegetable  is  choked, 
and  ultimately  extirpated.  This  vegetation,  we  term 
the  sour  growth.  It  is  only  eradicated  by  repeated, 
close  and  careful  plowing  and  dragging,  or  what  is 
more  efficient  still,  by  the  thorough  use  of  the  hoe. 
Sheep  and  cattle  pastured  upon  the  land,  have  no  effect 
upon  this  noxious  vegetation.  They  all  reject  it,  and 
refuse  to  brouse  it.  Any  effort  to  successfully  cultivate 
with  grain  or  grass,  the  soil  in  its  presence  willlead  to  idle 
expense  and  incur  certain  disappointment.  Until  freed 
from  those  substances,  the  land  cannot  even  advantage¬ 
ously  be  laid  down  to  pasture.  Two,  and  often  three 
efficient  plowings  are  necessary  to  produce  this  result. 
It  is  not  requisite,  however,  that  the  plowings  should 
occupy  an  equal  number  of  years.  Repeated  use  of  the 
plow,  is  often  highly  advantageous  in  the  same  season. 

Nor  is  the  labor  and  expense  of  these  plowings  with¬ 
out  beneficial  consequence  in  other  respects.  The  pro¬ 
cess,  if  performed  at  the  proper  period,  at  each  recur¬ 
rence,  turns  under  and  covers  a  rank  growth  of  green 
and  juicy  vegetable  matter,  which  rapidly  decaying, 
yields  to  the  soil  a  most  fertilising  manure.  This  ve¬ 
getable  substance,  when  decomposed,  becomes  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  sand,  imparting  new  and  improved  qua¬ 


lities  to  the  land,  and  forming  by  the  combination,  a 
new  element  of  soil.  A  farmer,  ignorant  of  these  facts, 
or  disregarding  them,  may  be  impatent,  under  this  pro¬ 
tracted  system,  and  in  prematurely  forcing  the  land, 
often  incurs  a  loss  of  his  toil  and  money,  and  will  im¬ 
pute  to  the  soil  a  failure  chargeable  to  his  own  impro 
vidence. 

When,  by  these  operations,  the  land  is  sufficiently 
ameliorated  and  relieved  from  this  11  sourness,”  it 
should  be  well  seeded  prncipally  with  clover.  In  this 
condition,  it  is  formed  for  successful  tillage.  White 
clover  is  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  springing  up  spon¬ 
taneously,  yields  a  rich  and  beautiful  profusion  of  herb¬ 
age.  A  heav}'  and  vigorous  turf  is  thus  soon  formed. 
The  land  is  then  adapted  to  the  profitable  culture  of  al¬ 
most  every  crop.  A  tenacious  sward,  plowed  under, 
gives  to  the  soil  a  firmness  and  consistency,  that  adapts 
it  to  the  application  of  manures,  and  renders  their  ef¬ 
fect  more  powerful  and  permanent.  The  decaying  turf 
constitutes  a  basis,  upon  which  such  appliances  as  plas¬ 
ter,  ashes  and  lime  will  vigorously  act,  and  produce 
large  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  or  the  smaller  grains. 

My  observation  has  confirmed  the  opinion,  that,  by  a 
judicious  rotation  in  culture,  sandy  soils  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  without  the  application  of  manures,  in  a  constant¬ 
ly  progressive  state  of  improvement.  Instead  of  ex¬ 
hausting,  tillage  tends  to  its  amelioration.  The  most 
successful  system  in  my  experience  is  this-  Turn  under 
a  clover  ley,  plant  upon  it,  with  plaster,  after  a  sufli 
cient  harrowing,  but  without  disturbing  the  swrard 
The  second  year,  carefully  seed  with  clover  and  herd4 
grass.  Let  it  remain  for  two  or  three  seasons  in  grass 
and  then  again  pursue  the  same  practice.  If  permitted 
to  remain  too  long  in  grass,  the  land  becomes  gradual 
ly  infested  with  a  wild  and  worthless  vegetation. 

I  will  briefly  suggest  some  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
I  found  my  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  cultivating 
sandy  soils.  They  may  be  tilled  with  an  immense  sa¬ 
ving  of  labor  and  expense.  A  team  can  plow  in  the 
same  time,  two  acres,  with  less  labor  and  wear,  than 
one  acre  of  stiff  or  hard  land.  An  equal  economy  of 
time  and  toil,  will  be  observed  in  every  subsequent  pro¬ 
cess,  in  the  tillage  of  the  crop.  This  is  the  case  when 
the  work  is  performed  by  manual  labor.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  relative  expense  of  cultivation,  is  greatly 
enhanced  in  favor  of  the  sandy  soil,  by  the  use  of  labor 
saving  machines.  In  forming  a  judgment  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  this  fact  should  be  regarded  as  of  most  prominent 
consequence,  for  these  lands  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  corn  planter,  horse  hoe,  and  cultivator. 
Grain  grown  upon  sandy  soil,  is  proverbially  well  ripen¬ 
ed  and  heavy  in  weight.  Potatoes  raised  on  it,  are  uni¬ 
formly.  I  believe,  exempt  from  disease,  and  always  of  the 
choicest  quality.  It  is  less  affected  by  drouth  than  ma¬ 
ny  other  varieties  of  land.  I  impute  this  fact  to  its  fee¬ 
ing  peculiarly  pervious  to  moisture,  from  its  loose  and 
detached  particles,  which  renders  it  more  readily  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  slight  showers  and  copious  dews  of  summer. 
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It  is  well  calculated  for  pasturage.  The  delicate  white 
clover,  which  I  have  described  as  a  natural  product  of 
this  land,  affords  the  richest  and  most  nutricious  pas¬ 
ture.  Sheep  will  thrive  and  grow  fat  on  a  sandy  pas¬ 
ture,  where  a  casual  observer  would  doubt  that  they 
could  find  the  most  scanty  sustenance.  Sand  is  ready 
for  cultivation  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  and  crops  are 
growing  upon  it,  when  heavier  lands  still  lie  unprepar¬ 
ed  for  the  plow. 

Permit  me  for  a  few  moments,  to  occupy  your  col¬ 
umns  in  exhibiting  a  fact  or  two,  which  illustrates  the 
advantage  of  combining  clay  with  sand,  and  throw,  I 
think,  some  light  on  the  great  question  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  potato  rot.  I  planted  in  the  year 
1847,  a  ten  acre  field  of  sandy  land  to  corn,  with  no 
application  of  manure  except  plaster  and  ashes,  in  the 
hill  and  upon  the  plant.  Nearly  the  whole  field  yielded 
me  a  rich  harvest.  About  twenty  years  before,  my 
father  had  spread  forty  loads  of  clay  on  three-fourths 
of  an  acre,  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  remainder  of 
the*  lot.  Upon  that  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  shoots  to  the  harvest,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  aspect  of  the  crops  was  so  marked  and  pe¬ 
culiar,  as  to  attract  universal  observation,  and  constant 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause.  The  plants  throughout  the 
season,  presented  a  higher  and  better  color,  a  more  lux¬ 
uriant  growth,  and  in  the  end,  a  much  heavier  yield,  than 
any  other  section  of  the  lot.  The  strength  of  any  other 
manure,  would  long  before  have  been  exhausted,  or  its 
effect  lost  by  leeching  or  evaporation.  The  clay  com¬ 
bining  with  the  sand,  had  constituted  a  new  and  dis¬ 
tinct  soil,  improved  over  both  its  components  in  fertility, 
!md  permanent  in  its  character. 

On  one  side  of  the  field  of  corn  I  planted  two  rows 
of  potatoes,  perhaps  a  hundred  rods  in  length.  When 
dug,  they  proved  sound  and  free  from  disease,  except 
across  the  piece  where  the  clay  had  been  deposited. 
Here  the  rot  exhibited  itself,  and  had  seriously  affected 
the  crop.  The  seed  was  precisely  similar,  and  the 
earth  in  every  particular  the  same,  except  as  it  had 
been  changed  or  modified  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
day  with  the  sand.  Can  philosophy  form  any  other 
deduction  from  these  facts,  than  the  conclusion  of 
common  sense,  that  the  clay  caused  the  development 
of  the  disease  in  that  portion  of  the  crop.  It  may  have 
caused  the  development,  without  being  itself  the  origin 
of  the  disease.  W.  C.  W.  Port  Kent,  Jan.  1849. 

Note. — Although  potatoes  have  generally  suffered 
less  from  the  rot  on  sandy  soils,  than  on  those  of  tena¬ 
cious  character,  they  have  not  been  wholly  exempt  in 
the  former  case.  As  to  the  quality  of  potatoes  produ¬ 
ced  on  sandy  soil,  we  think  they  are  not  usually  as  good 
as  those  grown  on  a  friable  loam.  Eds. 


Fertilising  Properties  of  Salt. 

Eds.  Cultivator — There  is  a  discrepancy  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  those  who  have  used  this  article  as  a  ma¬ 
nure.  While  some  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  attribute 
to  it  astonishing  effects,  others  are  equally  vehement  in 
its  denunciation — asserting  that  it  is  incapable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  any  benefit.  From  these  contradictory  accounts, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that,  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  it  acts  beneficially,  and  under  others  does  not. 
But  what  are  these  circumstances  ?  This  is  an  import¬ 
ant  question,  and  one  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer  fully — my  chief  object  being  to  advance  a  few  re- 
Tiarks  which  may  tend  to  call  attention  to  the  subject, 
,«d  lead  to  further  investigation. 

One  of  the  circumstances  under  which  salt  has  been 
/onnd  to  be  productive  of  no  benefit  is,  when  it  has 
been  used  on  land  situated  near  the  sea.  This  is  easi¬ 
ly  accounted  for  when  we  consider  that  the  vapor  which 
rise*  from  the  salt  water  is  impregnated  with  this  sub¬ 


stance,  and  waftfid  over  the  land  until  it  becomes  con¬ 
densed,  wffen  it  is  precipitated  to  the  earth  in  the  form 
of  rain.  Thus,  land  bordering  on  the  sea,  is  kept  well 
supplied  with  salt,  so  that  the  application  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  quantity  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  any  bene¬ 
ficial  effect. 

But  why  do  its  effects  vary  when  it  is  used  on  land 
lying  beyond  the  reach  of  sea  vapor?  I  suppose  the 
principal  reason  is,  because  some  lands  naturally  con¬ 
tain  more  of  this  ingredient  (or  its  constituents)  than 
others.  We  may  therefore  always  expect  most  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  use  of  salt  on  such  soils  as  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  bountiful  supply  from  the  hand  of  nature, 
or  such  as  have  been  exhausted  of  the  constituents  of 
this  article  by  the  continued  cultivation  of  such  crop® 
as  require  a  large  amount  of  them. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  salt  acts  in  promo¬ 
ting  the  growth  of  any  vegetable,  I  hardly  think  we 
are  warranted  in  giving  it  credit  for  so  many  modes  of 
doing  good  as  some  have  imputed  to  it.  One  writer 
says,  u  its  benefits  are  as  follows  :  1st.  When  used  in 
small  quantities  it  promotes  putrefaction.  2d.  By  de¬ 
stroying  grubs  and  weeds.  3d.  As  a  constituent  or  di¬ 
rect  food.  4th.  As  a  stimulant  to  the  absorbent  ves¬ 
sels.  5th.  By  preventing  injury  from  sudden  transitions 
of  temperature.  6th.  By  keeping  the  soil  moist.”  The 
third  reason  here  given  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
important  one.  True,  salt  may  “  destroy  grubs  ami 
weeds,”  but  in  order  to  obtain  this  advantage,  would  k 
not  be  necessary  to  apply  so  large  a  quantity  as  to  be 
ruinous  to  any  crop  we  might  wish  to  raise  ?  In  this 
case,  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  As 
regards  its  “  promoting  putrefaction,” — “  stimulating 
the  absorbent  vessels” — ‘‘preventing  injury  from  sud¬ 
den  transitions,”  and  “  keeping  the  soil  moist,”  these  are 
points  which  need  better  evidence  than  mere  assertion. 

That  salt  may  be  of  much  advantage  by  furnishing 
food  to  plants,  appears  very  probable  when  we  consi¬ 
der  that  all  our  common  cultivated  plants  require  for 
their  nourishment,  a  portion  of  its  constituents.  Thes® 
constituents  are  sodium  and  chlorine.  Although  these  in¬ 
gredients  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  bulk  of  any  ve¬ 
getable,  yet  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  if  the 
soil  does  not  contain  them,  our  crops  cannot  thrive,  al¬ 
though  all  other  circumstances  are  favorable.  There¬ 
fore,  when  our  land  has  become  exhausted  of  these  in¬ 
gredients,  and  possesses  all  other  requisites  for  sustain¬ 
ing  a  luxuriant  growth,  a  wonderful  effect  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  application  of  salt. 

Another  circumstance  which  tends  to  confirm  the  po¬ 
sition  here  assumed,  (that  its  chief  benefit  consists  in 
supplying  food.)  is,  that  it  has  been  found  by  experi¬ 
ment  to  act  most  advantageously  on  such  plants  as  con¬ 
tain,  according  to  accurate  analysis,  the  largest  amount 
of  one  or  both  of  these  constituents  (sodium  and  chlo¬ 
rine.) 

One  of  my  neighbors  says  he  has  frequently  tried  the 
experiment  of  rolling  his  potatoes  in  fine  salt  before 
planting  them,  (having  first  moistened  them  with  wa¬ 
ter,)  and  has  invariably  found  those  thus  treated  to 
grow7  more  vigorously  than  those  not  salted  •  the  vines 
of  the  former,  he  says,  are  of  a  darker  color,  and  con¬ 
tinue  green  and  growing  much  longer  than  the  latter, 
and  the  yield  is  always  in  favor  of  those  to  which  the 
salt  was  applied.  He  supposes  salt  to  be  a  certain 
preventive  of  rot.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  any 
one  who  has  applied  this  article  to  his  potate  crop,  has 
had  his  potatoes  injured  or  des:royed  by  the  mysterious 
disease.*  I  have  read  in  agricultural  journals  several 

*  There  have  been  numerous  accounts,  several  of  which  have 
been  published  in  The  Cultivator,  of  salt  having  been  applied  in 
various  forms  to  the  potato  crop,  with  no  effect  to  preven.  the  rot 
or  “  disease.”  In  respect  to  the  effects  of  salt  as  a  rnanurt ,  state¬ 
ments  are  contradictory,  and  more  accurate  experiments  are  ms- 
»e*»ary.  Eds. 
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accounts  mentioning  that  potatoes  to  which  salt  had 
been  applied,  had  escaped  the  disease,  while  those  by 
the  side  of  them  which  had  received  no  salt  had  been 
destroyed,  I  have  never  made  any  experiments  with 
this  article,  though  I  design  doing  so  the  coming  season. 

The  best  and  safest  way  of  applying  salt,  I  suppose 
to  be  to  scatter  it  over  the  ground  broadcast  after  plow¬ 
ing  and  before  harrowing,  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to 
five  bushels  per  acre.  Some  recommend  double  this 
quantity.  The  experiment  is  easily  made,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  trying  it  on  a  small  scale  is  trifling.  I  hope 
the  merits  of  this  fertilizer  may  be  more  fully  tested. 
If  the  application  of  three  or  four  bushels  to  the  acre 
does  no  good,  I  think  we  can  safely  say  of  it,  as  of  ho¬ 
moeopathic  medicine — it  will  do  no  harm. 

Should  any  one  who  reads  this  article,  be  capable  of 
giving  further  information  on  this  subject  from  his  own 
observation  or  experience,  I  hope  he  will  do  so.  J. 
M’Kinstry.  Greenport ,  Columbia  Co.,  N  Y,  March 
15,  1849.  _ _ 

How  to  make  Manure. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of 
agriculture  more  open  to  improvement  than  that  of  ma¬ 
king  and  applying  manures.  Although  we  occasional¬ 
ly  find  a  farmer  who  thinks  he  knows  enough  without 
learning  anything  new,  yet  the  best  farmers, — those 
who  have  made  the  most  improvement, — tell  us  they 
have  but  just  begun  to  learn.  They  regard  manure¬ 
making  as  an  art  to  be  studied ;  and  are  ever  ready  to 
learn  by  reading,  by  observation,  and  by  experiment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  farmers  in  Vermont,  will  find 
it  for  their  interest  to  turn  their  attention,  more  gene¬ 
rally,  to  manure-making  for,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  fertility  of  other  regions,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  our  soil  needs  manure,  and  must  have  manure, 
or  become  barren  and  worthless,  as  much  of  it  is  fast 
becoming  so  already. 

But  the  farmer  sometimes  objects,  that  it  costs  so 
much  to  make  manure,  he  cannot  afford  it.  This,  we 
think,  a  mistake,  especially  where  the  farmer  owns  the 
land  he  cultivates.  The  art  of  manure-making,  like 
the  art  of  house-keeping,  consists  very  much  in  saving; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  large  share  of  the  far¬ 
mers,  either  for  want  of  information  or  proper  care, 
suffer  one-half  their  manure  to  waste.  A  few  months 
since,  we  saw,  in  a  neighbor’s  barn-yard,  some  half- 
dozen  heaps  of  green  manure,  which  the  owner  said  he 
was  going  to  spread  over  his  yard,  that  it  might  lie 
through  the  summer  and  mull.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  manure  was  best  after  it  was  thoroughly  mulled. 
About  as  good  economy  as  it  would  be  to  leave  ashes 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  year,  and  then  expect  to 
make  soap  or  potash  from  them. 

Many  farmers,  if  they  wished  to  have  as  little  ma¬ 
nure,  and  that  little  as  weak  as  possible,  could  not  ma¬ 
nage  their  yards  better  for  that  purpose,  than  they  now 
do.  The  urine,  which  is  of  about  the  same  value  as 
the  solid  manure,  is  oftentimes  nearly  all  wasted,  and 
the  droppings  of  the  cattle  are  left  scattered  about,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather,  till  two  loads  have  hardly  the 
strength  of  one,  and  are  as  much  diminished  in  quanti¬ 
ty  as  in  quality. 

The  barn-yard  is  often  so  constructed  that  the  water 
runs  out  of  it,  and  in  times  of  rain,  perhaps  through  it, 
into  the  road,  or  some  stream  nearby;  and  that  stream, 
loaded  with  juices  from  the  barn-yard,  is  suffered  to 
run  off,  when  it  might,  by  plowing  a  few  ditches,  be 
turned  over  the  mowings.  In  one  instance,  we  knew 
a  man,  when  building  a  wall  on  some  land  he  had 
bought,  fill  up  the  places  where  the  water  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  run  through,  because  he  did  not  want  the 
trouble  of  ditches,  and  of  having  the  dirt  washed  on  to 
bis  grass.  The  trouble  of  ditches  and  dirt  he  saved, 


and,  also,  the  trouble  of  cutting  more  than  about  half 
the  former  crop  of  grass.  While  such  a  system  of  ma¬ 
nure-making,  or  rather  manure  wasting  is  so  common, 
is  it  not  quite  obvious  that  much  may  be  done  by  way 
of  improvement,  with  very  little  expense  ? 

1 .  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  manure,  in  the  farmer’s  barn-yard, 
consists  of  salts  that  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  by 
the  rains,  and  of  gases,  that  will  evaporate  if  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere ;  consequently,  what  manure  the  far¬ 
mer  has,  not  designed  for  immediate  use,  should  be 
kept  heaped  up,  and  if  possible,  sheltered,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  the  action  of  the  rains  and  sun.  Is  there 
not  a  great  deal  lost  by  neglecting  to  do  this  ? 

2.  If  farmers  have  manure  they  wish  to  ferment  or 
mull,  they  can  cover  it  with  muck,  loam,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  so  that  the  gases  that  escape  in  fermenta¬ 
tion,  may  not  be  lost  in  the  atmosphere.  And  the  more 
surface  the  manure  occupies,  the  more  important  it  ks 
that  it  should  have  a  covering  or  something  mixed  with 
it,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ammonia. 

3.  Farmers  may  save  a  great  deal  by  fixing  their 
yards,  so  that  the  wash  will  not  all  run  out.  Mr.  A. 
is  greatly  averse  to  having  his  yard  wet,  and  to  prevent 
this,  he  has  the  middle  the  highest,  so  that  all  the  wash, 
and  all  the  rain  that  falls  into  it,  run  into  a  little  brook 
just  below,  and  thence,  on  to  his  neighbor  B.’s  mow¬ 
ing,  who  saves  all  the  wash  he  can  get,  by  having  ditch¬ 
es  in  all  directions.  Mr.  A.  has  a  clean,  dry  yard,  and 
can  go  through  it  without  dirtying  his  boots;  but  hi* 
neighbor  B.,  who  has  his  yard  constructed  differently— 
like  a  basin,  11  right  side  up  with  care,” — makes  mor» 
manure,  and  raises  much  heavier  crops.  Cannot  farm¬ 
ers  attend  to  this  without  much  expense  ? 

4.  A  great  deal  may  be  saved  by  taking  care  of  the 
cow-yard  in  the  summer.  This  should  always  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  something  to  absorb  the  urine,  and  the  drop¬ 
pings  should  either  be  covered  up  where  they  are  left, 
with  muck  or  loam  kept  in  heaps  about  the  yard,  or  be 
thrown  into  a  heap  with  the  shovel,  and  then  covered, 
to  prevent  drying  up.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  when  the  cow-yard  is  left  without  any  care,  two- 
thirds  of  the  manure  is  wasted.  Farmers,  is  not  this 
too  much  to  lose  ? 

5.  Much  may  often  be  done  in  turning  the  wash  of 
roads  and  buildings  upon  the  mow-lands,  by  having 
ditches  wherever  there  is  a  chance  for  any  wash.  Fre¬ 
quently,  a  few  hours  work  in  plowing  ditches,  would 
make  tons  of  hay;  and  with  but  trifling  expense,  the 
whole  crop  on  many  acres  might  be  doubled;  yet  the 
owners,  while  they  complain  of  “  light  crops,”  and  often¬ 
times  are  compelled  to  buy  hay  to  winter  out  their 
stock,  say  they  cannot  afford  to  make  manure  ! 

6.  We  not  unfrequently  see  all  the  soap-suds,  and 
wash  from  the  house  thrown  into  the  door-yard,  making 
a  mud-hole  which  breeds  swarms  of  flies,  and  fills  the 
air  with  its  pestiforous  effluvia.  In  such  cases,  farmers 
might  profitably  save  their  soap-suds  for  manure,  and  as 
for  the  odor,  that  of  a  fragrant  bed  of  flowers  would  b© 
quite  as  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  healthy  and  profit¬ 
able. 

The  importance  of  saving  the  wash  from  the  house 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated.  A  few  years  since, 
a  British  Agricultural  Society,  offered  a  premium  for 
the  best  method  of  making  compost  manure.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  obtained  his  method  of  an  Irishman. 
He  examined  every  potato  patch  he  could  find  ;  and  in 
one  large  field,  cultivated  by  many  different  families, 
he  found  one  patch  of  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  more 
promising  than  any  other.  He  inquired  of  the  owner 
whether  he  did  not  keep  more  stock  than  a  cow  and 
pig,  but  found  to  his  surprise  that  he  kept  neither  cow 
nor  pig.  He  had  a  pit  dug,  where  he  threw  all  the 
wash  from  the  house,  mixing  it  with  straw,  turf,  scrap* 
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ings  from  the  road,  and  whatever  he  could  get  that  would 
work  into  manure.  This  pit,  frequently  emptied  and 
re-filled,  constituted  a  little  manure  factory  that  produ¬ 
ced  the  best  potatoes  in  Ireland.  Farmers,  is  not  here 
an  opportunity  for  making  much  manure,  with  materi¬ 
als  that  have  for  a  long  time  been  thrown  away  ? 

7.  Of  all  sources  of  manure-making,  hogs  are  the 
most  profitable.  Those  who  have  barn-cellars  for  their 
hogs  to  work  in,  can  turn  their  labor  to  the  best  account, 
but  those  who  have  not,  may,  without  expense,  have  a 
small  yard  attached  to  the  bog-pen,  and  every  few  days 
throw  in  muck,  loam,  turf,  leaves,  weeds,  or  anything 
of  the  kind  that  may  be  at  hand.  The  hog-yard,  to  be 
profitable,  should  be  frequently  attended  to,-  when  con¬ 
siderably  filled,  it  should  be  emptied  and  supplied  with 
new  materials.  Hogs,  if  rightly  managed,  would  never 
be  censured  for  laziness.  They  have  unjustly  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  this,  simply  because,  like  mankind,  they  will 
not  work,  unless  they  can  work  in  their  own  way.  To 
be  sure,  when  they  have  “  accumulated  77  a  good  deal, 
they  like  to  “  retire  from  business,”  and  become  “gen¬ 
tlemen  of  leisure;'7  but  while  in  the  “vigor  of  life,77 
they  will  do  a  good  deal  towards  “  a  living,77  if  provi¬ 
ded  with  the  means.  As  they  are  “fond  of  new  things,77 
they  should  frequently  be  supplied  with  new  materials 
to  work  upon ;  and  if  this  is  faithfully  done,  farmers 
may  rest  assured,  their  hogs  will  dig  more  money  for 
them  than  many  of  the  California  gold-diggers  will 
ever  realise.  John  Tufts.  Wardsboro,’  Vt..  Jan., 
1849. 
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Further  Sketches  of  Mr.  Phimiey’s  Farming. 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator — In  the  April  and 
May  Nos.  of  The  Cultivator  for  1848,  I  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Phinney’s  farm,  at  Lexington, 
Mass.,  in  January  previous.  In  September  last,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  some  of  his  fine  crops, — 
the  result  of  his  mode  of  operations.  And  first, 

The  Orchards. — The  trees  in  the  Baldwin  orchard, 
for  productiveness,  deep  verdure,  smoothness  of  bark, 
and  fine  shape  and  proportions,  presented  a  very  re¬ 
markable  appearance.  One  could  hardly  conceive  how 
the  trees  could  possibly  bear  more  fruit.  Although 
many  of  the  limbs  were  bent  nearly  to  the  ground,  un¬ 
der  the  burden  of  apples,  yet  not  a  prop  was  seen  in 
the  orchard, — the  horizontal  training  of  the  limbs,  of 
which  I  have  before  spoken,  effectually  preventing 
them  from  splitting  off.  Mr.  Phinney  was  expecting 
to  harvest  nearly  1000  barrels  of  the  Baldwin  apple 
from  this  orchard,  which  he  intended  to  ship  for  Liver¬ 
pool,  on  his  own  account.  The  fruit  for  market  is  care¬ 
fully  picked  from  the  trees  by  hand,  and  immediately 
put  into  the  barrels,  which  are  stored  in  a  dry  cool  cel¬ 
lar,  built  for  the  purpose,  in  the  orchard,  where  they 
remain  until  a  sale  is  effected.  No  windfalls  are  ever 
suffered  to  go  into  the  barrels.  Hence,  his  apples  com¬ 
mand  a  ready  sale,  and  a  much  higher  price  than  ordi¬ 
nary  apples,  put  up  with  less  faithfulness  and  care. 

Mr.  Phinney  formerly  had  a  great  many  varieties  of 
fruit  in  this  orchard;  but  quickly  perceiving  that  the 
Baldwin  apple  found  here  by  far  the  most  propitious 
awril,  he  turned  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  variety.  He  finds  that  the  great 
point  to  be  considered,  pecuniarily ,  in  fruit -raising,  is, 
—Of  the  most  approved  varieties,  which  will  flourish 
in  greatest  perfection,  in  a  given  location  and  soil  ? — 
The  young  sweet-apple  orchard  is  coming  into  bearing 
finely,  and  is  a  great  pet  with  Mr.  Phinney.  Here, 
too,  it  is  found  that  one  or  two  varieties  are  worth  all 
the  rest  for  productiveness  and  profit.  The  orchard 
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has  an  eastern  slope,  the  limbs  are  trained  in  strict  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Mr  Phinney’s  notions,  and  the  trees  are 
very  thrifty  and  vigorous. 

Cultivation  of  Carrots. — In  front  of  the  new 
house,  I  noticed  a  remarkable  field  of  carrots  of  one 
acre.  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  had  been  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  laying  it  down  as  a  level  and  permanent  grass 
plat.  Twenty  loads  of  compost  were  spread  upon  the 
sward  last  spring,  and  turned  under  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches,  and  the  subsoil  plow  following  in  the  furrow, 
loosened  the  earth  ten  inches  deeper.  Twenty  loads 
of  compost  were  then  spread  on  top  of  the  sod  furrows, 
twro  or  three  inches  of  the  surface  made  perfectly  fine 
and  mellow  with  the  harrow,  and  early  in  June,  the 
seed  was  sown  with  a  machine,  in  rows  two  feet  apart. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  carrots  had  made  most  vi¬ 
gorous  growth,  the  tops  so  completely  covering  the 
ground  that  the  eye  could  not  at  all  distinguish  the 
rows.  Knowing  well  the  fact  that  this  erop  makes  its 
principal  growth  of  root  after  the  twentieth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  I  will  not  state  the  probable  amount  of  bushels  to 
be  harvested  from  this  field,  as  it  might  sound  like  a 
large  story.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  any  reasonable  man 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  like  of  it.  The  decompo¬ 
sing  sod,  underneath,  was  in  time  for  the  carrots;  and 
together  with  the  manure  turned  under,  perfectly  sus¬ 
tained  the  crop,  in  the  latter  part  of  its  growth;  it  also 
kept  the  land  light  and  mellow,  permitting  the  roots 
to  penetrate  and  range  about  at  pleasure.  The  loos¬ 
ened  subsoil  invited  them  still  farther  below.  The 
white  carrot  was  sown  upon  this  field.  Making  a  good 
part  of  its  growth  above  ground,  it  is  the  more  readily 
harvested  without  disturbing  the  sod;  and  as  Mr.  Phin¬ 
ney  intended  the  field  for  a  lawn,  he  was  anxious  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  surface  level  and  smooth  for  receiving  the 
grass-seed . 

In  my  ignorance,  I  had  always  supposed,  until  last 
season,  that  old  lcui?.  as  it  is  called,  was  the  only  suit¬ 
able  preparation  for  growing  +he  carrot.  I  am  now  well 
convinced  of  my  mistake.  One  „ *  -ny  neighbors  last 
spring  sowed  a  piece  of  green-sward  leo*!  wc  the  same 
day  that  I  sowed  a  piece  of  strong  fertilg  j  A  land. 
The  seed  for  both  fields  was  out  of  the  same  lot, 
the  land  thoroughly  prepared,  in  both  cases.  We  fre¬ 
quently  compared  notes  during  the  progress  of  our  crops, 
in  order  to  test  the  merits  of  a  green  sward  ley  for  the 
carrot;  and  the  result  was,  that  my  neighbor’s  crop 
yielded  nearly  a  third  more  than  mine,  while  his  ex¬ 
pense  in  hoeing  and  weeding,  was  one-half  less.  It 
seems  surprising  to  me,  that  the  carrot  is  not  more 
universally  raised  by  our  farmers.  It  is  a  clean,  pretty 
root  to  handle;  as  winter  feed,  nothing  is  more  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  taste,  or  promotive  of  the  growth  and  thrift 
of  cattle  and  horses;  for  milch  cows,  it  exceeds  any 
other  mess-feed  for  producing  sweet,  yellow  butter; 
and  if  the  ground  is  properly  chosen  and  prepared,  it 
makes  a  very  profitable  return  for  the  labor  bestowed. 

The  Grass  Lands. — In  my  former  notice  of  the  re¬ 
claimed  grass-lands,  I  omitted  to  speak  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  an  open  space,  of  3  or  4  inches  square,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  drains.  If  stones  of  sufficient  size  are  at 
hand  to  cover  this  channel,  the  rest  of  the  filling  may  be 
of  small  stones,  as  the  water  will  readily  find  its  way 
into  the  open  space  below.  The  ten-acre  piece  of  drain¬ 
age,  which  I  noticed  in  a  former  communication,  proves 
a  most  judicious  and  profitable  investment — the  land 
having  given  fully  three  tons  per  acre,  of  excellent 
herd’s-grass  and  red-top  hay,  the  past  season.  The  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  field  is  such  as  to  receive  all  the  surface 
wash  of  many  acres  of  highly  cultivated  land,  gently 
descending  towards  it,  on  either  side, — the  benefits  of 
which  are  now  fully  secured  and  turned  to  the  best  ac¬ 
count, — which,  with  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  com 
post  manure,  will  undoubtedly  keep  the  land  in  produc 
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tive  mowing  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Twenty 
acres  of  upland  mowing,  adjoining  this  field,  have  giv¬ 
en  an  equally  lar<£e  amount  of  hay,*  and  the  crop,  the 
past  season,  on  both  fields,  is  estimated  at  90  tons. 

The  process  of  underdraiuing  and  bringing  into  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation,  20  acres  of  bog  meadow,  I  have 
spoken  of  before.  This  meadow  is  now  very  product¬ 
ive  in  grass  j  and  judging  from  the  luxuriant  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  aftermath-,  the  quality  of  the  hay  is  good. 
As  the  cultivation  progresses  in  age,  the  meadow  be¬ 
comes  more  firm  and  easily  passable  with  loaded  teams, 
and  the  quality  of  the  produce  more  valuable.  Mr. 
JPhinney  has  raised  on  this  land,  75  bushels  of  corn,  500 
<busheis  of  potatoes,  or  from  4  to  5  tons  of  hay  ,  at  a  first 
and  second  cutting,  to  the  acre  j  and  this,  in  contrast  with 
the  fact  that-,  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  a  perfect  quag¬ 
mire,  would  seem  to  show  the  merits  and  value  of  this 
kind  of  farming-. 

As  the  orchards  now  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  farm,  and  being  kept  in  constant  tillage,  afford 
about  all  the  proportion  of  hoed  crops  that  is  desirable 
or  necessary  to  raise,  Mr.  Piiinney  wishes  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible  of  his  remaining  tillage-land  in  pro¬ 
ductive  mowing,  in  order  to  furnish  hay  sufficient  for 
the  wintering  of  his  numerous  stock  of  -cattle.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  above-named  grass-fields  will  be  perma¬ 
nently  kept  so,  by  frequent  top-dressings  of  well-rotted 
manure;  and  should  the  land  at  any  time  cease  to  yield 
at  least  *2  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.,  or  should  the  quality  of 
the  produce  become  inferior,  it  will  be  turned  smoothly 
over,  manured  and  re-seeded  to  grass,  without  other 
cultivation. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  hay  which  the 
farm  cuts,  it  also  supports  70  head  of  cattle,  through  the 
summer,  with  green  feed,  or  by  soiling  them  in  the  barns. 
All  the  corn  necessary  for  home  consumption  is  produced 
on  the  farm,  as  well  as  any  quantity  of  carrots  and  ruta 
bagas  for  the  winter-feed  of  the  slock,  and  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  green  vegetables  for  Boston  market. 

Manure. — These  results  have  been  realised  in  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  by  agricultural  skill,  and  a  diligent  and 
strict  husbandry  of  every  available  means,  for  making 
manure.  The  peat  from  the  bog  meadow  has  been 
analysed  by  Dr.  Jackson,  and  found  to  contain  95  parts 
in  100  of  vegetable  matter.  But  this,  in  its  cold  and 
raw  state,  is  unavailable,  because  its  valuable  proper¬ 
ties  are  locked  up  in  acids,  hurtful  to  vegetation.  It 
has  therefore  been  placed  behind  the  cattle,  in  their 
stalls,  and  in  the  hog-pens  and  cellars,  as  an  absorbent 
of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  portions  of  the  manure,  which 
in  turn,  expel  the  acidity  from  the  mud, — thus  render¬ 
ing  it  a  principal  and  valuable  resource  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  farm.  As  much  as  two  parts  of  peat,  are 
incorporated  with  one  part  of  manure ;  and  Mr.  Phinnney 
does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  fully  equal  in  its  effects 
upon  all  the  crops  in  the  rotation,  to  an  equal  amount 
of  ordinary  farm-yard  manure. 

Every  animal  has  an  opportunity  of  contributing  its 
full  share  in  the  formation  of  a  circulating  medium  for 
the  farm,  by  depositing  its  manure-treasures  in  a  Farm 
Bank ,  well  guarded  from  leakages,  or  the  stealthy  pil- 
ferings  of  the  atmosphere,-— often  so  dexterously  mana¬ 
ged,  as  to  rob  the  unsuspicious  and  unguarded  farmer 
of  un-told  treasures,  even  in  broad  day-light.  It  has 
never  been  thought  advisable  to  extend,  or  sprinkle  the 
business  of  this  bank  over  a  large  territory,  exposing  it 
to  the  risk  of  heavy  losses,  both  of  principal  and  inte¬ 
rest,  but  large  and  responsible  loans  have  been  made, 
nearer  home.  Its  redemptions  have,  therefore,  been 
easily  met,  by  the  proceeds  of  its  bills  receivable, — the 
produce  sold.  The  dividends  have  been  large  and  re¬ 
gular,  with  “  a  wide  margin”  left,  for  expenses  and 
contingencies. 

The  Stock. — The  imported  stock  of  the  Mass.  State 


Society,  which  is  kept  on  this  farm,  was  looking  finely 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  All  the  stock  of  the  farm' ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  high  health,  under  the  soiling  system  of 
feeding*  the  cows  were  giving  a  fine  quantity  of  milk. 
They  have  twenty  acres  of  pasture  to  range  upon  for 
exercise  and  water,  a  few  hours  each  day.  The  young 
animals  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Devonshire  breeds,  had 
made  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  in  the  interval  of  my 
visits.  These  breeds  of  cattle  are  liighlv  esteemed  by 
the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  for  their  hardiness  and 
adaptation  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  that  State.  The 
introduction  and  dissemination  of  this  stock,  by  the 
State  Society,  is  a  wise  and  praiseworthy  movement; 
and  it  will  be  productive  of  more  real  wealth,  to  the 
farming  interest  of  the  common  wealth,  than  any  other 
appropriation  of  money  the  Society  has  yet  made. 

The  task  of  redeeming  this  farm  from  its  worn-out 
condition,  and  of  removing  the  stones  and  other  obstacles 
to  good  cultivation  would  have  looked  too  formidable 
for  ordinary  farmers  to  attempt.  Not  so  with  Mr. 
Piiinney.  He  was  satisfied  that  its  close  vicinity  to  a 
large  market,  and  the  payments  which  a  naturally  wil¬ 
ling,  soil  would  be  encouraged  to  make  on  behalf  of  a 
generous  cultivation,  after  the  obstructions  were  remo¬ 
ved,  warranted  him  in  the  undertaking.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  can  survey  his  labors,  and  the  re 
•suits  produced  by  them,  with  much  pride  and  pleasure. 
His  grateful  soil  now  gives  a  large  and  sure  reward  for 
the  enterprise,  patient  industry,  and  liberal  investment, 
heretofore  bestowed. 

I  apprehend  that  the  contrast  between  the  results  of 
a  judicious  system  of  high  farming  and  the  ordinary 
scrub  and  skin  system  which  too  commonly  prevails, 
will  always  be  in  favor  of  the  former,  in  a  run  of  years. 
Too  many  of  our  farmers  are  opposed  to  any  and  all 
changes  of  cultivation  which  look  toward  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  worn-out  soil,  on  the  ground  that  it  costs  too 
much.  Trained  up  in  old  customs  of  husbandry, — 
which  mi"ht  possibly  do  for  a  time,  while  the  land  was 
new,  and  the  population  thin,  they  still  adhere  to  those 
customs,  under  circumstances  entirely  different  from 
those  which  gave  them  origin.  When  the  undeniable  su¬ 
periority  of  the  different  modes  of  culture,  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  pres-ent  circumstances,  is  held  up  to  view,  even 
in  the  light  of  dollars  and  cents ,  their  adoption  is  still 
regarded  with  much  suspicion  and  contempt.  Control¬ 
led  by  this  blind  prejudice,  how  often  do  we  see  them 
toil  on  through  life,  in  the  old  routine,  their  farms  be¬ 
coming  still  poorer,  each  year. 

But  happily,  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad. 
Among  quite  a  large  class  of  the  old  stock  farmers,  a 
desire  for  information  in  different  and  better  modes  of 
culture,  is  rapidly  obtaining.  A  large,  intelligent  and 
enterprising  class  have  gone  to  farming,  within  a  few 
years,  from  other  business.,  who, — dissatisfied  with  old 
and  improvident  methods, — at  once  inquire  into  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  an  enlightened  husbandly,  with  minds  free 
from  traditional  prejudices.  These  two  classes  are 
scattered  along  in  every  community,  and  wre  see  that 
their  example  is  exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  our 
agriculture. 

The  improvements  in  farming  we  now  observe,  may 
be  principally  ascribed  to  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  desired 
information,  through  the  medium  of  Agricultural  Jour¬ 
nals.  The  talented  Liebig  justly  remarks  that — “There 
is  no  other  profession  which  can  be  compared  in  import¬ 
ance  with  agriculture,  for  to  it  belongs  the  production 
of  food  for  man  and  animals;  on  it  depends  the  welfare 
and  development  of  the  whole  human  species,  the  riches 
of  states  and  all  commerce.  There  is  no  other  profes¬ 
sion  in  which  the  application  of  correct  principle  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  more  beneficial  effects,  or  is  of  greater  and 
more  decided  influence.”  Great  and  good  influences 
have  already  been  largely  imparted,  in  combatting  and 
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meliorating  ancient  customs,  while  the  mass  to  be  influ¬ 
enced,’  were  almost  impenetrably  be-elouded  by  prejudi¬ 
ces  in  favor  of  those  customs.  Now ,  there  is  a  great  ac¬ 
cession  of  enlightened  and  willing  minds  to  operate  upon. 
You  have  then,  Messrs.  Editors,  every  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  your  enterprising  and  noble  efforts  to 
disseminate  correct  and  improved  principles  and  me¬ 
thods  of  husbandry,  with  the  consciousness  that  you  are 
conferring  not  only  individual,  but  national  benefits. 
F.  Holbrook.  Brattleboro’ ,  Vt.,  Feb.  7,  1849. 


Ijjbtorg  of  fentuckg  (Cattle. 

Ee tier  from  Dr.  Martin. 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
March  No.,  embracing  the  questions  we  addressed  to  Mr. 
Sanders,  and  Dr.  Martin’s  reply  to  the  same.  The 
letter  was  originally  sent  to  Mr.  S.rand  was  forwarded 
by  him  to  us.  Eds. 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  the  25th  ult.  is  just  re¬ 
ceived,  and  I  will  try  to  answer  your  inquiries.  Your 
first  question  is, 

“  1st.  What  breed,  cross,  or  variety  [of  cattle]  has 
been  found  most  profitable  in  your  region,  for  beef;  and 
what  for  the  dairy  ?” 

The  improved  Short  Horns  and  their  crosses  are  most 
profitable  for  beef.  They  are  of  large  size  and  fatten 
easily  at  any  age,  so  as  to  come  early  to  maturity,  and 
they  carry  a  large  portion  of  their  flesh  upon  the  best 
parts,  and  their  beef  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  They 
pay  better  for  food  consumed  than  any  other  cattle  that 
I  have  fattened  or  grazed.  • 

In  regard  to  the  milking  qualities  of  the  improved 
Short  Horns,  there  appears  to  be  much  diversity  of 
opinion.  Some  contending  that  they  are  the  best  milk¬ 
ers  we  have  ever  had  in  the  country,  and  others  that 
they  are  worthless.  The  truth  is  that  some  tribes  of 
Short  Horns  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  milk 
they  give,  and  other  tribes  are  equally  so  for  their 
small  yield. 

I  purchased  two  cows  at  Col.  PowePs  sale  in  1836. 
One  of  them,  a  cow  of  the  Daisy  tribe,  was  a  steady 
milker,  giving  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  quarts 
of  milk  daily.  The  other  was  scarcely  able  to  raise 
her  calf.  And  the  qualities  of  each  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  descendants,  for  several  generations. 
The  cows  that  I  imported  from  England  were  all  fine 
milkers,  and  so  are  their  descendants.  The  cows  of 
those  milking  tribes  are  generally  thin  whilst  giving 
milk,  but  fatten  very  quickly  when  dry.  The  steers  of 
the  milking  tribes  are  equal  and  generally  superior  as 
grazier’s  stock  to  the  others.  Mine  have  been  superior, 
which  I  attribute  to  their  having  been  better  nourished 
by  their  mothers. 

‘‘2d.  Which  of  the  breeds  imported  in  1817,  the 
Long  Horns,  or  Short  Horns,  have  succeeded  best  ?” 

There  was  a  close  contest  for  many  years  between 
the  Long  Horns,  Short  Horns,  and  Herefords.  Each 
had  their  advocates,  and  each  produced  a  stock  that 
was  a  great  improvement  as  grazing  stock,  upon  the 
native  and  Patton  stock,  (as  the  old  unimproved  Short 
Horns  introduced  by  Mr.  Patton,  were  called.)  This 
contest  was  kept  up  until  about  1830,  when  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Short  Horns  became  most  numerous.  The 
Long  Horns  and  Herefords  were  gradually  bred  to 
Short  Horn  bulls,  uutil  the  pure  breed  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer  are  nearly  extinct. 

“3d.  How  do  the  Long  Horns  of  that  importation, 
[1817]  or  their  descendants,  compare  with  the  Patton 
Long  Horns  ?” 

Mr.  Patton  was  one  of  the  original  importers  in  1783 
of  two  breeds  of  cattle.  They  were  then  called  the 
milk  and  beef  breed.  The  milk  breed  were  Short  Horns. 


The  beef  breed  had  longer  horns;  but  I  have  always 
supposed  they  were  the  unimproved  Herefords.*  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  ever  was  brought  to  Kentucky, 
any  of  the  full  bred  beef  breeds,  so  that  my  opinion 
that  they  were  Herefords  is  based  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  half  bloods  which  I  have  seen.  Mr.  Patton 
brought  to  Kentucky  the  full  bred  milk  breed  and  half 
blood  cows  of  the  beef  breed.  A  son  of  Mr.  Patton 
brought  to  Kentucky  a  half  blood  bull  of  the  beef 
breed,  and  Mr.  Smith  brought  also  a  bull,  which  was 
half  beef  and  half  milk  breed,  called  Buzzard.  Mr, 
Patton’s  Short  Horns  were  very  fine  animals.  They 
were  fine  boned,  heavy  fleshed,  and  came  early  to  ma* 
turity,  and  fattened  kindly,  and  were  extraordinary 
milkers.  They  were  much  larger  than  cattle  that  vr© 
had  in  the  state  previously.  Mr.  Patton  brought  only 
one  cow  of  this  breed,  and  she  had  no  female  descend¬ 
ants.  The  produce  of  these  fine  cattle  was  very  much 
injured  by  breeding  them  to  bulls  which  were  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  beef  breed,  such  as  Inskeep’s  Brindle,  and 
Smith’s  Buzzard.  These  cattle  produced  a  large, 
coarse,  big-jointed  stock,  that  came  slowly  to  maturity, 
difficult  to  fatten,  but  when  fully  grown  were  of  enor¬ 
mous  dimensions. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1817,  when  your  im¬ 
portation  of  Short  Horns  and  Long  Horns  was  made. 
I  remember,  well,  examining  the  Long  Horn  bull  (-/Ri¬ 
sing  Sun )  soon  after  Messrs.  Cunningham  &,  Co.  bought 
him,  and  I  then  thought  him  the  finest  animal  of  the  ox 
kind  I  had  ever  seen.  His  stock  was  very  fine — vastly 
superior  to  the  coarse  stock  above  described.  I 
sold  a  cow,  (got  by  Rising  Sun,}  to  a  butcher  who 
paid  me  for  a  thousand  pounds,  nett  meat — a  very  un¬ 
usual  size  for  a  cow  in  those  days. 

“  4th.  How  do  the  Short  Horns,  imported  in  1817, 
or  their  descendants,  compare  with  those  that  have 
since  been  introduced,  including  those  of  the  Ohio  Im¬ 
porting  Company  ?” 

The  Short  Horns  of  1817  were  fine  boned,  heavy 
fleshed  animals,  that  came  early  to  maturity,  and  fat¬ 
tened  much  easier  than  the  Patton  stock,  (especially 
after  the  latter  had  been  mixed  with  the  beef  breed.) 
They  fattened  mostly  on  the  outside,  so  that  they  al¬ 
ways  showed  their  fat  to  the  best  advantage.  Their 
flesh  was  rather  inclined  to  hardness,  which  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  drawback  upon  their  excellence. 

The  best  of  the  improved  Short  Horns,  introduced 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  have  all  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  that  the  stock  of  1817  had,  and  they  have  these 
additional  advantages;— Their  flesh  is  soft,  [tender] 
and  they  throw  a  portion  of  their  fat  in  among  the  lean, 

*  The  terms  “  beef  breed  ”  and  “milk  breed,”  seem  to  have 
been  used  to  designate  varieties  of  cattle  which  were  respective¬ 
ly  distinguished  for  milk  and  beef — the  particular  breeds  to  which 
they  belonged,  not  being  generally  known  at  that  day.  The  “  Pat¬ 
ton  stock  ”  appears  to  have  been  of  two  different  breeds,  both  of 
which  were  obtained  by  Matthew  Patton,  from  (or  through)  Mr. 
Gough,  of  Maryland,  who  is  said  to  have  been  “  an  importer  of 
British  cattle.”  Those  first  obtained,  are  described  by  Benjamin 
Harrison,  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Patton,  as  long-horns— the  cows,  he 
says,  had  “  very  long  horns.”  In  1795,  several  years  after  the  cat¬ 
tle  just  named  had  been  obtained,  Mr.  Patton,  it  is  said,  “procured 
from  the  before-mentioned  Gough,  a  bull  called  Mars  and  heifer 
called  Venice  ”  [Venus?].  These  are  represented  as  “full  blood 
English  cattle,”  and  appear  to  have  been  Short  Horns.  [See 
Judge  Beatty’s  work  on  “  Practical  Agriculture,”  pp.  33,  34 — -al¬ 
so,  Mr.  Harrison’s  account  in  the  Franklin  (Ky  )  Farmer,” 
vol.  ii.  p.  196.]  The  Mr.  Gough  alluded  to  was  probably  an  im¬ 
porter  of  various  breeds  of  “  British  cattle.”  In  Parkinson’s 
“  Treatise  on  Live  Stock,”  the  author  of  which  spent  several 
years  in  America  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
Mr.  Gough  is  spoken  of  as  having  imported  “  cattle  of  the  York¬ 
shire  kind.”  It  is  added—”  they  were  of  the  large,  coarse  sort,” 
and  that  “  they  answered  very  indifferently  in  America,”  the  poor 
quality  of  their  flesh  rendering  them  disliked  by  the  butchers. 
[See  “  Parkinson  on  Live  Stock,”  vol.  i.  p.  108.]  We  have  seen 
what  was  called  “  Patton  stock  ”  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ohili- 
cothe,  (O.,)  and  also  in  Kentucky.  They  appeared  to  be  a  mix¬ 
ture.  of  long  horns  and  short  horns,  and  (with  due  deference  to  Dr. 
Martin)  we  did  not  discover  in  them  any  points  denoting  Hereford 
blood.  Eds. 
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so  as  to  marble  it.  The  beef  is  of  a  better  quality  and 
they  take  on  fat  much  easier.  They  are  as  forward  at 
three  years  old,  as  the  stock  of  1817  were  at  four,  or 
as  the  Patton  stock  were  at  six.  But  the  later  impor¬ 
tations  have  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  stock  of 
1817,  in  having  the  improvement  made  b}’ the  latter  to 
start  with.  Some  of  the  finest  animals  I  have  ever 
seen  fattened,  were  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  I 
think  there  were  some  of  the  importation  of  1817  that 
did  not  have  that  hardness  of  flesh,  but  they  soon  be¬ 
came  so  mixed  in  their  descendants  that  it  was  a  gene¬ 
ral  characteristic. 

11  5th.  If  you  were  now  to  choose  a  stock  for  gene¬ 
ral  grazing  purposes,  in  your  state,  what  breed  or 
breeds  would  you  select  from  V l 

I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  improv¬ 
ed  Short  Horns,  to  every  other  kind  of  stock  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  for  grazing  in  this  region  of  country. 

u  6th..  Give  as  full  a  description  as  you  can  of  the 
qualities  of  each  breed,  as  they  have  been  developed 
with  you,  embracing  remarks  on  the  comparative  size, 
form, .activity,  hardiness,  and  tendency  to  disease  of  the 
different  breeds.” 

The  original  breed  of  cattle  in  Kentucky,  strongly 
resembled  the  old  unimproved  Devonshire  cattle.  They 
were  small,  thin  and  difficult  to  fatten — cows  weighing 
when  fat,  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds.  These 
cows  were  good  milkers,  giving  a  moderate  quantity 
of  rich  milk.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  subject  to 
any  other  disease  but  the  hollow  horn— a  disease 
brought  on  by  poor  keep  in  the  winter,  so  that  the 
pith  of  the  horn  is  frozen.  It  was  cured  by  boring  a 
hole  in  the  horn. 

The  introduction  of  the  Patton  stock  in  1785  and 
subsequently,  made  a  considerable  improvement  in  these 
cattle.  Cows  of  the  Patton  cross,  would  weigh  when  fat 
from  600  to  700.  There  was  such  a  general  disposi¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  size,  that  the  coarse-jointed  large¬ 
boned  animals,  were  selected  and  saved  as  breeders, 
generally,  from  1785  to  1817,  and  the  consequence  was 
at  the  latter  period,  the  Patton  stock,  (as  all  these  cat¬ 
tle  were  called,)  were  very  coarse.  The  size  of  some 
of  these  cattle  was  enormous  ;  but  they  did  not  weigh, 
nett,  near  equal  to  their  size.  The  graziers  at  that 
period  did  not  like  to  attempt  to  fatten  cattle  until  they 
were  four  years  old. 

The  importation  of  1817,  improved  the  coarse  cattle 
very  much,  increasing  their  disposition  to  fatten.  They 
came  earlier  to  maturity,  were  gentler,  better  disposed, 
and  had  much  less  offal.  Whatever  reputation  the 
Short  Horns  acquired  in  Kentucky,  prior  to  1830,  was 
owing  to  this  importation  of  Short  Horns,  and  they  had 
great  reputation. 

The  improved  Short  Horns  introduced  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  been  a  great  improvement  upon 
those  imported  in  1817,  and  those  of  Mr.  James  Pren¬ 
tice,  of  Lexington,  in  1818.  At  the  last  cattle  show 
that  we  had  in  Winchester,  I  showed  a  three  year  old 
steer,  a  mixture  of  the  stock  of  1817  and  the  impro¬ 
ved  Short  Horns  since  introduced;  and  the  judges  put 
his  weight  at  750  lbs.  Shortly  after  the  fair,  I  sold 
this  steer  to  Mr.  Brinegar,  who  took  him  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  when  butchered,  h©  weighed,  nett  meat, 
1242  lbs.  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  how 
much  more  weight  is  contained  in  the  same  bulk;  for 
if  this  steer  had  been  of  the  Patton  stock,  his  bulk 
would  have  given  about  the  weight  the  judges  laid  him 
at.  A  few  months  before,  I  had  sold  to  a  butcher  in 
Lexington,  a  steer  two  years  and  eight  months  old, 
that  weighed  1025  lbs.  I  sold  a  heifer  six  years  old  to 
B.  Roberts,  that  weighed  when  driven  to  Cincinnati 
1487  pounds.  Last  year  I  sold  to  Mr.  Horn,  a  five 
year  old  heifer  that  weighed  1116  pounds.  Both  of 
these  were  mixtures  of  the  stock  of  1817  and  later  im¬ 


portations,  and  the  last  was  uncommonly  small  for  her 
weight.  I  regret  that  this  last  was  not.  weighed  be¬ 
fore  she  was  slaughtered,  that  I  might  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  her  gross  and  nett  weight.  However,  I 
can  give  you  the  gross  and  nett  weight  of  a  four  year  old 
steer  sold  to  the  same  gentleman.  His  gross  weight  was 
2000,  and  his  nett  weight  1280  lbs.  All  these  nett 
weights  are  exclusive  of  hide  and  inside  tallow,  taken 
out  with  entrails. 

As  it  regards  the  diseases  of  all  the  above,  they  are 
very  few,  if  bred  from  healthy  stock.  The  most  for¬ 
midable  disease  of  the  improved  Short  Horns  with  me, 
has  been  the  milk  fever.  I  lost  two  of  my  imported 
cows,  and  one  that  I  purchased  at  Col.  Powel’s  sale, 
with  it.  It  chiefly  attacks  cows  that  are  fat,  and  have 
their  calves  in  very  warm  weather — the  attack  being 
in  a  few  days  after  calving.  I  never  knew  any  but  fine 
milkers  to  have  it,  and  not  until  after  they  have  had  se¬ 
veral  calves.  The  udder  becomes  very  large,  hard  and 
hot.  They  soon  appear  to  lose  the  use  of  their  hind 
legs  so  that  they  cannot  stand.  I  have  cured  some  by 
large  bleeding  and  purging  freely  with  Epsom  salts. 
But  prevention  is  still  better,  which  may  be  generally 
accomplished  by  preventing  the  cows  from  having  calves 
in  warm  weather.  Healthy  parents,  generally  produce 
healthy  offspring  in  this  region.  You  are  aware  that 
cattle  in  most  of  the  adjoining  states,  are  diseased,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  liver.  These  cattle  produce  a  sickly 
progeny,  which  seldom  look  as  well  as  stock  from  moi’e 
healthy  parents.  And  I  have  noticed  calves  from  them 
to  be  very  subject  to  bowel  complaints. 

u  7th.  What  breed  of  cattle  is  best  for  driving  long 
distances  ?” 

This  question  is  more  difficult  for  me  to  answer  than 
any  of  the  others,  as  I  have  very  little  experience  in 
driving  cattle;  but  I  am  told  by  persons  who  have  been 
engaged  in  this  business,  that  the  Improved  Short 
Horns,  when  fattened  young,  do  not  stand  long  journeys 
well.  I  should  suppose  from  their  make  that  the  Here- 
fords  would  be  the  best  travellers.  The  Improved  Short 
Horns  make  excellent  oxen,  as  they  never  get  overbur- 
thened  with  flesh  while  they  have  plenty  of  hard  work 
to  do.  The  breed  is  more  gentle  and  docile  than  any 
others  that  we  have  had.  Yours  respectfully,  Sam’l. 
D.  Martin.  Near  Colbyville,  Ky.,  Dec.  4,  1848. 


Jmprcmes)  Implements 


System,  Order,  and  Economy. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Plow,  Harrow  and  Culti¬ 
vator,  the  Seed  Sower  may  claim  rank.  Until  within 
a  few  years,  our  grain  and  grass  seeds  have  been  sown 
broadcast  by  hand;  hence  we  have  rarely  seen  a  field 
of  wheat,  but  the  irregularity  of  such  sowing  is  visible 
soon  after  it  vegetates.  There  are  many  incidents 
which  cause  this  irregularity,  such  as  the  state  of  the 
wind,  requiring  either  a  high  or  a  low  cast ;  the  equal 
and  corresponding  motion  of  the  hand  and  foot;  the 
length  of  step,  &c. ;  from  such  like  causes  we  often  see 
fields  of  grain  striped  and  streaked,  or  in  waves,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  here  too  thick,  there  too  thin. 
The  consequence  of  such  carelessness  is,  the  crop  is 
not  uniform  in  its  growth  and  maturity,  and  less  in  pro¬ 
duct  than  if  the  seed  had  been  well  and  equally  distri¬ 
buted.  To  make  this  more  evident,  a  careful  calcula¬ 
ting  farmer  ascertained  by  trial,  that  one  foot  square 
received  of  equally  distributed  grain,  about  48  grains: 
Now  ears  of  wheat  may  be  said  to  average  65  grains, 
I  have  counted  as  high  as  91— and  as  low  as  24 — but 
the  above  named  person  allowed  in  his  estimate,  that 
each  grain  produced  only  one  ear,  and  every  ear  only 
44  grains— the  produce  therefore,  ought  to  be  forty - 
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four  fold — but  the  largest  average  produce  is  but  25 
fold — then  what  becomes  of  the  19  fold  lost  ?  May  it 
not  be,  that  the  greater  portion  is  lost  by  careless  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  a  portion  by  insects? 

To  perform  the  duty  of  sowing  grain,  as  it  should  be 
done,  a  man  can  sow  twelve  acres  in  a  day — but  taking 
one  with  another,  as  laborers  present  themselves  to  the 
farmer,  very  few  know  anything  of  this  important  du¬ 
ty;  consequently,  we  have  called  in  the  aid  of  machi¬ 
nery,  not  only  to  distribute  the  seed  equally  and  uni¬ 
formly,  but  to  economise  too  costly  labor.  This  has  been 
well  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  Seymour’s 
Sowing  Machine ,  by  means  of  which  a  man  can  sow 
22  acres  or  more  per  day;  and  once  for  all,  when  I  as¬ 
sert  results  as  facts,  without  qualification,  they  are  to  be 
received  as  established  by  my  own  practice  and  experi¬ 
ence,  for  several  successive  years.  Thus,  with  a  sowing 
machine,  we  can  distribute  either  grain  or  grass  seeds, 
with  a  precision  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  hand ; 
the  quantity  per  acre  may  be  graduated  to  a  quart. 
The  time  gained  in  the  operation,  and  the  labor  saved, 
is  a  profit  to  the  cautious  farmer  which  he  carefully 
cherishes.  Let  us  examine  the  matter  by  figures,  and 
note  the  results. 

The  hire  of  a  man  and  horse  for  two  days,  ....  $1  50 

in  which  time  he  sowed  44  acres,  at  a  cost  of 

about  4-|  cents  per  acre.  + 

If  sowed  by  hand  with  equal  precision ,  a  man 

might  sow  twelve  acres  per  day,  requiring  3§ 

days,  at  $1  per  day, . $3  66 

or  at  a  cost  of  8§  cents  per  acre — an  allowance  of  the 
annual  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine  may  be  made,  and 
we  have  a  saving  of  about  one-half  of  the  expense  in  favor 
of  the  machine.  The  gain  of  time  is  very  valuable,  and 
the  gain  in  product  is  considerable,  probably  not  less 
than  five  out  of  the  nineteen  fold  lost  to  us,  as  shown 
in  the  experiment  before  stated.  Here  we  have  a  field 
for  economy  in  our  farming  practice  but  little  known, 
and  commending  itself  to  the  serious  consideration  and 
scrutiny  of  every  farmer. 

These  seed  sowers  are  not  machines  of  recent  inven¬ 
tion;  they  have  been  known  and  used  for  many  years 
in  other  countries,  and  to  such  perfection  have  they 
been  carried  in  England,  that  a  seed  sower  moving  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a-lialf  miles  per  hour,  has  covered 
54  acres  in  ten  hours;  their  great  breadth  however, 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  American  farmer. 

Among  the  most  efficient  of  our  farm  machines  is 
the  Hay  rake ,  worked  by  horse  power;  machines  of 
this  character  were  attempted  in  England  about  65 
years  ago,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  American  farmer 
to  perfect  the  machine.  This  rake  is  so  universally 
used,  that  it  needs  no  remark  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  farmer  to  its  economy.  Within  a  few  years,  a  horse 
rake  with  iron  teeth  has  been  introduced,  deserving  our 
attention,  for  raking  our  stubbles,  and  all  such  grain 
fields  as  are  harvested  without  binding  into  sheaves — 
it  works  well  also  in  the  hay  field,  when  the  teeth  are 
well  tempered. 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  from  the  earliest  period 
of  history,  attempts  were  made  to  lessen  the  severe  la¬ 
bors  of  harvesting  grain,  but  the  simple  reaping  hook, 
or  sickle,  maintained  its  supremacy  at  all  times,  and  un¬ 
til  within  the  last  70  or  80  years; — nor  was  it  until 
about  the  year  1815  that  any  thing  promising  success 
was  presented  to  the  farmer.  At  that  date,  premiums 
of  $2500  were  offered  in  England,  for  the  production 
of  effective  Reaping  Machines.  The  premium  was  not 
awarded,  but,  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
for  a  machine  which,  though  it  was  approved  and  use.d 
for  several  years,  was  relinquished.  In  1837,  Mr.  Smith 
improved  his  reaper,  but  it  was  too  heavy  and  cumbrous 
for  general  use.  The  necessity  for  a  reaping  machine 
was  felt  so  strongly,  that  the  mechanical  genius  of 


Great  Britain  was  severely  urged  for  its  production, 
and  machines  were  produced  by  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Mann,  at  different  periods,  and  each  with  promise  of 
success.  All  however  were  complex  and  costly;  of 
course  not  fitted  or  suitable  to  general  use,  and  at  this 
day,  the  sickle  and  the  scythe  are  extensively  used  in 
harvesting  in  Europe.  Here  again,  it  was  reserved  for 
American  ingenuity  to  secure  success,  and  I  believe  the 
merit  is  due  to  Mr.  Obed  Hussey  of  Maryland,  for  the 
production  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  machine  for 
reaping  our  grains,  that  has  yet  been  offered.  Other  in¬ 
genious  men  have  invented  in  this  country,  reaping  ma¬ 
chines  which  perform  well,  and  have  been  made  by  one 
and  the  same  power,  to  reap  and  to  thresh  the  grain — 
these  latter,  however,  are  complex,  and  require  a  power 
for  their  use,  beyond  the  wants  or  due  economy  of  the  New 
York  farmer.  The  machine  used  by  myself  and  many  of 
my  neighbors  for  several  years,  is  the  plain  simple  ma¬ 
chine  of  Mr.  Hussey,  moved  by  a  pair  of  horses;  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  durability  entitle  it  to  our  notice ;  and  indeed 
it  would  be  well,  that  in  all  our  machinery,  these  two 
qualifications  were  more  closely  attended  to ;  for  unless 
a  machine  is  simple  in  its  contrivance,  it  is  useless*  to 
the  farmer,  and  unless  substantially  made,  and  strong¬ 
ly  braced,  there  is  little  probability  of  its  continuance 
over  one  season.  With  Hussey’s  Reaper,  we  cut  from 
12  to  17  acres  per  day — the  average  work  done  is  15 
acres  per  day.  It  requires  one  person  to  manage  the 
team  and  another  to  throw  off  the  grain: — eight  men 
to  bind  the  sheaves  as  fast  as  cut,  are  kept  in  active 
employment ;  and  the  machine  costs  about  one  hundred 
dollars.  Here  we  have  all  that  is  necessary  to  show 
the  economy  from  this  labor-saving  machine — let  us 
test  it  by  figures.  Taking  men  as  we  find  them  offer¬ 
ing  to  labor  for  us,  very  few  are  capable  of  cradling 
more  than  two  acres  per  day  in  a  workmanlike  manner, 
but  to  make  our  calculations  more  exact,  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  them  equal  to  cradling  two  and  a-half  acres  per 
day.  A  field  of  twenty  acres  in  wheat  will  then  re¬ 
quire  8  days’  cradling  at  $1.50  per  day,  is - $12  00 

16  days’  raking  and  binding  (two  binders  to 
each  cradle,)  at  $1, .  16  00 


$28  00 

Or  $1.40  per  acre.  If  an  acre  yields  20  bushels  of 
wheat,  the  reaping,  binding  and  shocking,  is  equal  to 
seven  cents  per  bushel.  Then,  if  the  field  of  20  acres 
had  been  reaped  by  Hussey’s  Machine,  worked  at  a 
moderate  pace,  it  would  have  been  finished  in  1^  days. 
Therefore,  the  cost  of  a  team  and  driver  at  $1.50  per 


day,  is . $1  88 

8  men  binding  for  \\  days,  at  $1  per  day, . 12  00 


$13  88 

Or  69  cts.  and  4  mills  per  acre.  If  the  yield,  as  in  the 
former  case,  is  20  bushels  per  acre,  then  the  cost  of 
reaping  per  bushel,  is  3  cents  and  4.7  mills;  being  a 
gain  in  favor  of  the  reaper,  of  about  three  and  a-half 
cents  per  bushel .  The  rate  of  wages  may  vary  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  but  wall  not  essentially  vary  the  above  re¬ 
sult.  Any  farmer  can  make  his  calculations  from  the 
data  set  forth,  and  add  a  proportion  of  ten  per  cent  per 
annum,  on  the  cost  of  tne  reaper  for  its  wear  and  tear, 
distributing  this  charge  among  each  of  the  crops  reap¬ 
ed  by  it;  as  it  reaps  equally  well,  wheat,  barley,  rye 
and  oats. 

I  have  before  me  the  cost  of  cultivating,  harvesting  and 
preparing  2  different  crops  of  wheat  in  my  neighborhood 
the  past  autumn,  ready  for  market ;  the  cost  of  them 
respectively  being  25^  cents,  and  29 f  cents  per  bushel; 
a  result  of  system,  order  and  economy  not  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  machines  we  have  described. 
Agricola.-  Seneca  Co.3  Jdpril3  1849. 
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Hoove  in  Cattle. 

Eds.  Cultivator- — -Allow  me  to  suggest  a  quicker 
and  much  easier  way  of  curing  an  animal  hoved  on  clo¬ 
ver,  Take  a  straw  band,  with  a  knot  in  the  middle 
as  large  as  a  man’s  fist,  put  plenty  of  tar  upon  it,  and 
put  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  and  tie  it  on  top  of 
the  head,  not  too  tight— so  that  she  can  chew  it. 
Then  put  two  or  three  table  spoonful  Is  ol  the  tar  in  the 
mouth.  This  will  relieve  the  animal  almost  instantly. 
I  have  cured  at  least  twenty  cattle  in  this  simple  way, 
and  can  cure  any  one  in  fifteen  minutes  at  most,  with 
absolute  certainty ,  if  the  animal  is  hooved  upon  corn 
or  rye  chop,  [corn  or  rye  coarsely  ground,  and  mixed 
with  cut  straw  or  hay,]  I  take  a  pint  of  lard  or  half  a 
pound  of  glauber  salts,  and  drench  the  bowels  with  it, 
I  have  known  several  cattle  to  be  cured  in  this  way  ;— 
but  never  had  but  one  of  -my  -own  foundered, — -it  was  a 
cow  fresh  in  milk.  I  gave  her  lard— -she  soon  got  better, 
but  lost  her  milk,  and  for  a  week  or  two  gave  but  little. 
She  lost  all  her  hair;  it  came  off  in  great  bunches.  B. 
M.  Ellis.  Muncy ,  Lycoming  €fo. ,  Pa..}  J an,  .30,  ’49. 


Stretches  in  Sheep. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  in  our  March  number,  j 
we  have  received  several  articles  in  relation  to  this  dis¬ 
ease,  the  most  important  portion  of  which  we  give  as 
follows-; 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pettibone,  of  Manchester,  Vt.,  has  lost 
several  -sheep  by  this  complaint,  and.  from  a  post  mor¬ 
tem  examination  of  most  of  them,  he  is  convinced  that ; 
the  cause  is  a  stoppage  by  a  part  of  the  small  intestines 
being  drawn  into  itself,— -constituting  what  is  called  in- 
trosusception.  He  states  that  all  he  has  examined  have 
presented  this  appearance.  He  thinks  it  difficult  to 
cure,  unless  taken  as  soon  as  it  can  be  perceived  from 
the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  sheep — -if  delayed  twelve 
hours,  he  says  the  animal  may  as  well  be  11  killed  and 
put  out  of  its  misery.”  His  remedy  is,  to  take  a  sheep 
as  soon  as  it  appears  to  be  affected,  raise  it  up  by  the 
fore  legs,  and  move  it  up  and  down;  then  take  it  by  the 
bind  legs  and  move  it  in  the  same  way.  Then  give  it 
from  half  to  three- fourths  of  a  pound  of  lard,  cut  up 
into  pieces  of  convenient  size  to  put  down  its  throat. 
Then  turns  out  the  sheep  and  gives  it  a  smart  run. 
This  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  cure.  Mr,  P.  is  in 
doubt  as  to  the  remote  cause  of  the  affection.  He 
thinks  it  often  attacks  sheep  that  are  in  good  condition 
and  apparently  healthy. 

In  support  of  Mr.  Pettibpne’s  views,  we  may  add 
that  the  editor  of  the  Berkshire  Culturist  agrees  with 
him  as  to  the  cause  of  stretches,  and  recommends  si¬ 
milar  treatment.  He  states  that  he  has  also  given  for 
this  difficulty,  u  common  squirrel  shot  ’’—about  an 
ounce  to  a  sheep;  though  a  smaller  quantity  will  often 
produce  relief.  A  correspondent  of  the  Michigan  Far¬ 
mer  states  that  his  remedy  is  u  simply  driving  about 
the  sheep  affected  with  the  disease,  so  as  to  exercise 
them  somewhat  violently.” 

Mr.  €.  W.  Hillman,  of  East  Avon,  N.  writes 
— “  We  have  had  more  or  less  of  stretches  in  our  flock 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  have  tried  all  the  usual 
remedies  recommended,  with  little  success,  till  we  tried 
the  following;  Take  a  sharp-pointed  pen-knife,  and 
make  an  incision  in  the  third  ridge  in  the  mouth,  and 
start  the  blood  pretty  freely.  This  has  proved  an  effec¬ 
tual  cure  in  every  case.  As  a  preventive,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  one  tea-cupfull  of  sulphur  mixed  with  eight 
quarts  of  salt.  Keep  it  by  them  from  fall  till  spring.” 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Doane,  of  Middle  Granville,  N.  Y., 
writes — “  We  have  found  in  most  cases,  that  bleeding 


at  the  ear  would  give  immediate  relief.  We  have  used, 
in  some  instances  with  good  success,  gunpowder  and 
rum,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  gill  of  rum  to  two  tea 
spoonbills  of  powder.  We  have  also  tried  a  strong  de¬ 
coction  of  thorough  wort  or  boneset,  made  sweet  with 
molasses,  say  half  a  pint  to  a  dose;  followed  by  an  in¬ 
jection  of  slippery  elm  bark.  From  our  experience, 
we  have  more  confidence  in  this  than  in  the  powder 
and  rum.  As  we  are  situated  where  we  cannot  get 
pine  or  hemlock  boughs,  we  tried  as  a  substitute  this 
winter,  pulverised  rosin,  mixed  with  salt,  sulphur  and 
ashes,  and  have  been  very  successful  in  its  use.” 

Scours  in  Sheep. 

Mr.  Reed  Burritt,  of  Burdett,  N.  Y.,  writes  in  re¬ 
ference  to  this  disease; — :l  Late  in  the  fall  of  1837,  the 
scours  got  among  my  lambs,  and  I  was  not  able  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  disease  until  some  forty  of  them  died.  At 
length  a  friend  recommended  rennet,  prepared  the  same 
as  the  cheese-maker  uses  it  to  set  a  curd  for  cheese.  I 
accordingly  gave  to  each  lamb  that  was  diseased,  about 
four  table  spoonbills,  and  not  one  of  them  failed  to  re¬ 
cover.  We  then  prepared  a  quantity  sufficient  to  soak 
a  bushel  of  oats,  and  fed  them  in  piece-meals  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  flock,  which  consisted  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred,  and  the  disease  stopped  entirely.  I  have  used 
no  other  medicine  for  that  disease  to  this  day,  and 
it  has  never  failed  of  curing.  I  keep  it  on  hand 
the  year  round ;  but  it  is  seldom  called  for  excepting  in 
the  fall,  when  the  grass  is  frozen.  I  have  not  had  more 
than  two  or  three  cases  a  year  since  1837.  An  old 
sheep  needs  six  or  seven  spoonbills.  If  they  are  not 
relieved  in  twenty-four  hours,  I  repeat  the  dose;  but  it 
it  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  had  to  repeat  it.  One 
thing  further  I  entreat  the  shepherd  to  do,  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  innocent  animals;  which  is  to  tagg  them. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  wheat  flour  and  water, 
mixed  to  the  thickness  of  milk,  will  readily  cure  scours 
in  human  or  brute  creatures.  A  piece  of  opium  as  large 
as  a  common  chestnut,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  good 
brandy,  will  cure  the  scours  in  a  horse.  I  have  never 
known  it  to  fail.” 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Doane,  of  Middle  Granville,  N.  Y., 
pursues  the  following  course,  in  reference  to  scours;- — 
“  When  the  cases  are  severe,  we  give  pulverised  char¬ 
coal,  about  two  or  three  table  spoonbills  for  a  dose.  As 
a  preventive  (and  we  believe  in  the  homely  proverb, 
1  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,’) 
we  mix  powdered  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  ashes  with 
salt,  and  keep  the  mixture  in  some  convenient  place, 
where  the  sheep  can  get  at  it  at  all  times.” 

Spaying  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  answer  to  your  correspon¬ 
dent  who  asks  for  information  in  regard  to  spaying  cows, 
I  would  say  that  I  have  practiced  it  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  think  I  can  judge  with  tolerable  correctness 
as  to  the  benefits  of  the  operation. 

A  spayed  cow  will  give  more  milk  in  a  year  than 
when  she  went  dry  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days;  and 
she  is  ready  to  fatten  at  any  time,  and  will  take  on  fat 
much  more  readily  than  those  cows  that  are  dried  and 
fatted  in  the  usual  way.  I  have  followed  the  practice 
— (and  so  did  my  father  before  me)— -of  spaying  cows 
in  the  spring,  and  milk  them  two  or  three  years,  or  as 
long  as  I  please- — without  the  trouble  that  is  had  with 
those  that  are  not  spayed.  When  fatted,  the  quality 
of  the  beef  is  superior  to  that  of  any  ox  or  steer,  and 
fetches  a  higher  price  in  market.  In  the  town  or  city, 
where  milk  is  the  object,  the  spayed  cow  may,  as  you 
say,  “  continue  in  milk  indefinitely  as  to  time.” 

As  to  the  operation,  it  is  difficult  to  give  such  a  de¬ 
scription  ©n  paper,  as  would  enable  the  farmer  to  per- 
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form  it  successfully;  and  so  it  would  be  in  regard  to 
describing  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  dissection 
of  any  part  of  the  body.  I  can  only  say,  that  spaying 
can  be  performed  w  thout  any  particular  risk. 

It  is  important  that  the  farmer  should  know  what  his 
cow  is  best  fitted  for.  If  she  is  inclined  to  get  fat  with 
good  feeding,  I  would  not  spay  her  for  the  purpose  of 
milking ,  but  would  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  fattening 
her.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  is  milk,  and 
the  cow  is  a  good  milker,  spay  her  and  keep  her  in 
milk.  I  have  milked  them  from  one  to  six  years;  and 
in  the  counties  of  Ontario,  Livingston  and  Genesee,  I 
have  operated  on  hundreds  from  six  weeks  to  eighteen 
years  old. 

Reference  can  be  given  to  those  who  have  milked 
spayed  cows  for  several  years,  have  worked  spayed  hei¬ 
fers,  and  have  raised  and  fattened  them  from  calves, 
and  all  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  benefit  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  when  well  performed.  Wm.  Carter.  East 
Bloomfield ,  Ontario  Co .,  N.  V. 

Note. — It  may  be  well  to  add  to  the  above,  the  con- 
conclusions  of  M.  Morin,  veterinary  surgeon  at  one  of 
the  French  Royal  Depots.  He  furnishes  a  long  article 
for  a  French  journal,  which  is  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Spaying  induces  permanency  of  milk,  increase  of 
quantity,  and  improvement  of  quality;  richer,  more  but¬ 
tery,  superior  color,  finer  taste  and  flavor. 

2.  The  most  suitable  age  is  six  years,  and  after  the 
third  or  fourth  calf. 

3.  The  spayed  cow  fattens  more  easily,  and  furnish¬ 
es  beef  of  a  better  quality. 

4.  Cows  that  are  bad  breeders  may  be  kept  as  good 
milkers,  and  the  quality  of  good  cattle  kept  up.  Eds. 


©l)c  |poultrg  Ifcrts 


Digestive  Organs  of  Fowls* 

The  great  powers  af  digestion  possessed!  by  gallina¬ 
ceous  fowls,  have  often  excited  remark ;  but  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  they  are  able  to  grind  such  hard  sub¬ 
stances  as  the  haws  of  thorns,  the  stones  of  cherries, 
and  other  similar  seeds,  not  much  is  generally  known. 


49 — GIZZARD  OF  THE  TURRET. 


For  this  reason,  we  have  thought  our  readers  would  be 
interested  with  the  accompanying  cut  of  the  gizzard, 
and  a  description  of  that  and  other  digestive  organs  of 
fowls. 

The  cut,  (fig.  49)  shows  the  gizzard  of  the  turkey 
laid  open:  a.  lower  portion  of  the  crop;  b.  ventriculus 
succenturiatus,  with  its  zone  of  glands;  c.  muscle  of 
the  left  side  of  the  gizzard;  d.  muscle  on  the  right 
side. 

Various  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  sol¬ 


vent  and  grinding  powers  of  the  gizzard.  Without  go¬ 
ing  into  detail  in  describing  these  experiments— which 
in  many  instances  appear  to  have  been  unwarrantably 
cruel — it  may  be  useful  to  mention  some  of  the  aston¬ 
ishing  results  which  were  produced. 

Spallanzani  prepared  tin  tubes,  which  he  filled  with 
grain  and  forced  down  the  throats  of  common  fowls  and 
turkeys.  After  twenty  to  thirty-six  hours  the  birds 
were  killed ;  the  grain  had  been  dissolved,  and  the  tubes 
broken  or  distorted  in  a  singular  manner.  He  then 
strengthened  the  tubes  by  soldering  plates  of  tin  with 
small  holes  through  them,  to  the  ends  of  the  tubes. 
The  tubes,  when  taken  from  the  gizzard  of  the  turkey, 
were  compressed  or  broken,  the  ends  driven  in,  and  the 
grain  was  entirely  dissolved.  He  next  tried  what  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  produced  by  sharp  bodies  thrown  into  the 
gizzard.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  gizzard;  of  a  cock 
broke  off  the  angles  of  a  piece  of  rough  jagg'ed  glass; 
and  no  wound  or  injury  appeared  on  the  gizzard. 
Twelve  needles  were  driven  into  a  ball  of  lead,  the 
points  projecting  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
surface ;  the  ball  was  coated  with  paper,  and  forced 
down  the  throat  of  a  turkey.  It  was  retained  thirty- 
six  hours,  the  bird  showing  no  uneasiness.  When  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  gizzard,  the  points  of  the  needles  were 
found  broken  off  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ball.  Two 
of  the  points  were  found  among  the  partly  digested 
food — the  others  were  believed  to  have  passed  through 
the  intestines.  In  the  next  experiment,  he  fixed  twelve 
small  lancets,  very  sharp  both  at  the  points  and  edges, 
in  a  similar  ball  of  lead.  He  says— “  the  lancets  were 
such  as  I  use  in  the  dissection  of  small  animals.  The 
ball  was  given  to  a  turkey  eoefc,  and  left  eight  hours  in 
the  stomach ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  that  or¬ 
gan  was  opened,  but  nothing  appeared  but  the  naked 
ball,  the  twelve  lancets  having  been,  broken  to  pieces. 
I  discovered  three  of  them  in  the  large  intestines, 
pointless,  and  mixed  with  the  excrements;  the  other 
nine  were  missing,  and  had  probably  been  voided.  The 
stomach  [gizzard]  was  sound  and  entire  as  that  which 
had  received  the  needles.  Two  capons,  of  which  one 
was  subjected  to  the  experiment  with  the  needles,  and 
the  other  with  the  lancets,  sustained  them  equally  well 
We  give  from  Martinrs  late  Treatise  on  Poultry,  the 
following  description  of  the  digestive  organs  of  fowls  j 
“  The  oesophagus  or  gullet  leads  into  a  dilatation  call¬ 
ed  the  crop,  craw,  or  inghtvies — a  large  membranous 
cavity,  which  lies  just  before  the  breast  bone,  and 
which  receives  the  food  when  first  swallowed.  It  is 
furnished  with  many  mucous  and  salivary  glands,  the 
exudation  from  which  tends  to  soften  the  grain,  and  fit 
it  for  further  elaboration.  This  crop  or  sack  is  not  ve¬ 
ry  sensible,  and  when  gorged  with  food  may  be  opened 
by  means  of  a  sharp  pen -knife  or  lancet,  and  relieved 
of  its  contents.  If  the  edges  of  the  wound  be  neatly 
joined  together,  and  secured  by  a  few  stitches — the  bird 
being  at  first  kept  fasting,  and  afterwards  only  allowed 
a  little  sopped  bread  or  the  like — it  will  generally  re¬ 
cover  without  any  ill  symptoms.  To  this  crop  suc¬ 
ceeds  a  narrower  portion,  called  ventriculus  succentu¬ 
riatus  ^  the  lining  membrane  of  which  is  beset  with  nu¬ 
merous  glandular  orifices,  forming  a  sort  of  belt,  which 
pour  out  a  copious  secretion  of  digesting  or  gastri© 
juice,  which  mingles  with  the  food  in  the  gizzard  or 
grinding  stomach,  into  which  the  ventriculus  succentu¬ 
riatus  immediately  leads.  The  gizzard  is  a  powerful 
grinding  mill,  composed  of  immensely  thick  and  firm 
muscles,  and  lined  with  a  tough  insensible  coriaceous 
membrane.  The  two  massive  hemispherical  muscles 
which  essentially  form  the  grinding  apparatus,  are  op¬ 
posed  face  to  face,  like  two  millstones,  and  they  work 
upon  each  other,  tituratingto  a  pulp  the  food  subjected 
to  their  action,  and  rendering  it  fit,  after  being  broken 
down,  for  the  influence  of  the  gastric  juice,  which,  un- 
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til  this  takes  place,  in  the  case  of  grain,  would  have 
little  or  no  solvent  power  upon  it.  To  assist  in  this 
mill-like  operation  of  the  gizzard,  granivorous  fowls 
swallow  small  pebbles  or  stones — a  practice  clearly  in¬ 
stinctive,  and  sometimes  carried  to  a  greater  extent  by 
domestic  fowls  than  would  seem  necessary.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  without  a  sufficiency  of  these  pebbles  (and  fowls 
should  never  be  so  kept  as  to  be  unable  to  obtain  them,) 
digestion  is  suspended,  the  body  derives  no  nutriment 
from  the  food  (unless  indeed  it  be  puitaceous,)  and  the 
bird  droops  and  wastes  away.” 

Mr.  M.  adds  the  following  from  Sir  Everard  Home’s 
Comparative  JLnatamy  : 

“  When  the  external  form  of  this  organ  [the  gizzard] 
is  first  attentively  examined,  viewing  that  side  which 
is  anterior  in  the  living  bird,  and  on  which  the  two  bel¬ 
lies  of  the  muscle  and  middle  are  more  distinct,  there 
being  no  other  part  to  obstruct  the  view,  the  belly  of 
the  muscle  on  the  left  side  is  seen  to  be  larger  than  on 
the  right.  This  appears,  on  reflection,  to  be  of  great 
advantage  in  producing  the  necessary  motion ;  for  if  the 
two  muscles  were  of  equal  strength,  they  must  keep 
up  a  greater  degree  of  exertion  than  is  necessary — - 
while  in  the  present  ease,  the  principal  effect  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  that  of  the  left  side,  and  a  smaller  force  is  used 
by  that  on  the  right  to  bring  the  parts  back  again. 

“  The  two  bellies  of  the  muscle,  by  their  alternate 
action,  produce  two  effects, — the  one,  a  constant  fric¬ 
tion  on  the  contents  of  the  cavity;  the  other,  a  pres¬ 
sure  on  them.  This  last  arises  from  a  swelling  of  the 
rnusele  inwards,  which  readily  explains  all  the  instan¬ 
ces  which  have  been  given  by  Spallanzani  and  others  of 
the  force  of  the  gizzard  upon  substances  introduced  into 
it — a  force  which  is  found  by  their  experiments,  always 
to  act  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  internal  cavity, 
when  opened  in  this  distended  state,  is  found  to  be  of 
an  oval  form,  the  long  diameter  being  in  the  line  of 
the  body;  its  capacity  nearly  equal  to  the  size  of  a  pal¬ 
lets  egg;  and  on  the  sides  there  are  ridges  in  the  hor¬ 
ny  coat  (lining  membrane)  in  the  long  direction  of  the 
oval. 

11  When  the  horny  coat  is  examined  in  its  internal 
structure,  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  formed  are  not  found 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  ligamentous  substance 
behind  it;  but  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cavity  they 
have  a  direction  obliquely  upwards. 

From  this  form  of  cavity  it  is  evident  that  no  part 
©f  the  sides  are  ever  intended  to  be  brought  in  contact, 
and  that  the  food  is  triturated  by  being  mixed  with  hard 
bodies,  and  acted  on  by  the  powerful  muscles  which 
farm  the  gizzard.” 

Raising  Chickens. 

Eds.  Cultivator— Many  persons  fail  in  raising 
chickens,  for  want  of  a  little  attention  to  them  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Convenient  boxes  for  them  to 
lay  and  hatch  in  should  now  be  made.  They  should  be 
nailed  securely  in  sheltered  places,  and  filled  with  soft 
hay.  Old  boxes  should  be  cleansed,  scalded  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  the  bedding  renewed.  As  soon  as  a  hen 
shows  a  disposition  to  sit,  12  or  15  eggs  should  be  given 
her  and  a  date  21  days  in  advance,  should  be  marked  with 
chalk  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Hens  should  be  pre¬ 
ferred  that  have  proved  themselves  good  sitters,  and 
that  have  been  successful  in  raising  their  broods.  The 
difference  between  a  good  and  bad  hen  is  worth  atten¬ 
tion.  I  have  a  hen  whose  long  and  polished  spur  proves 
her  six  or  eight  years  old,  which  to  my  recollection, 
has  hatched  her  eggs  and  raised  two  broods  of  vigor¬ 
ous  chickens  every  season.  A.  B.  Setzler’s  Store, 
Chester  Co .,  Pa.,  Jan.,  1849. 


Plant  well,  if  you  would  reap  abundantly. 


domestic  Sconcing,  Rmpes,  &c. 


Bread  from  Sprouted  Wheat. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  your  November  number,  page 
354,  a  correspondent  at  Granville,  Ohio,  wishes  to 
know  the  best  mode  of  making  bread  from  the  flour  of 
sprouted  wheat.  Good  bread  can  be  made  from  such 
flour,  by  adding  a  portion  of  whiskey,  when  mixed  into 
dough.  The  quantity  to  be  ascertained  by  trial — de¬ 
pending  upon  how  much  the  wheat  is  sprouted.  No 
more  specific  directions  can  be  given,  that  would  be  of 
service ;  but  your  correspondent  may  be  sure  of  as  good, 
light,  sweet  bread,  made  from  the  flour  of  sprouted 
wheat,  when  the  proper  quantity  of  whiskey  is  ascer¬ 
tained  and  added,  as  from  the  best  of  flour.  Wm.  A. 
Tryon.  Grand,  Rapids.  January  22,  1849. 

Substitute  for  Wringing  Clothes. 

Eds.  Cultivator- — In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  made  in 
your  February  number,  by  “  D.  E.”  of  Meriden,  N. 
H.,  I  would  inform  him  that  there  is  a  very  simple  and  ef¬ 
ficient  substitute  for  the  destructive  operation  of  wring¬ 
ing  clothes,  known  as  “  Robinson’s  Drying  Machine.” 
One  suitable  for  a  private  family,  say  of  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  persons,  would,  with  its  enclosing  case,  occupy 
about  the  space  of  an  ordinary  chest  of  drawers,  and 
would  resemble  it  in  its  exterior  form.  Within  this 
case,  are  two  open  or  spare  boxes,  revolving  on  an  ax¬ 
is,  into  which  the  clothes  are  thrown  dripping  wet  from 
the  wash  tub,  whether  of  linen,  cotton  or  woolen,  whe¬ 
ther  wearing  apparel,  house  linen,  blankets,  counter¬ 
panes,  or  what  not ;  when  by  the  working  of  the  machine 
five  or  six  minutes,  which  requires  very  little  strength, 
a  current  of  atmospheric  air  is  produced,  and  a  centri¬ 
fugal  pressure  created  sufficiently  to  discharge  the  wa¬ 
ter  so  completely  from  the  articles  in  these  boxes,  that 
fifteen  minutes  exposure  to  the  air  renders  them  fit  for 
the  ironing  board  ! 

This  is  what  the  patentee  claimed  when  showing  me 
the  invention ;  and  from  the  experiment  I  saw  made  on 
some  heavy  pilot  cloth,  I  could  have  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  his  statements. 

On  further  inquiry  of  those  who  had  it  in  use,  I  found 
it  gave  universal  satisfaction ;  indeed,  the  saving  to  the 
clothing  and  the  economy  in  fuel  (where  drying  closets 
were  in  use)  is  so  great,  that  not  only  large  public  es¬ 
tablishments  and  private  families  have  adopted  them,  but 
laundresses,  in  the  vicinity  of  eities  and  large  towns  are 
willing  to  meet  the  expense  of  purchasing  these  ma¬ 
chines;  and  they  feel  amply  paid  for  the  outlay,  by  the 
saving  they  make  in  time,  labor  and  fuel. 

Machines  on  a  large  scale  are  got  up  for  manufac¬ 
turers,  as  by  its  use  all  kinds  of  scoured  wool,  woolen 
clothes,  baizes,  flannels,  blankets,  &c.,  &c.,  can  be 
dried  in  the  short  space  of  six  minutes,  leaving  only 
sufficient  moisture  to  work  and  finish  off  the  goods. 
Carpet-makers  and  calico-printers  also  find  these  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  greatest  value  in  expediting  their  work. 

In  our  cold  climate  where  the  hanging  out  of  wet 
clothes  with  the  thermometer  at  zero  is  a  matter  of  po¬ 
sitive  suffering,  and  the  taking  of  them  in,  at  night,  al¬ 
most  a  matter  of  impossibility,  I  know  of  no  addition 
to  our  household  comforts  that  would  be  so  desirable  as 
such  a  substitute,  to  say  nothing  of  that  fruitful  source 
of  family  discontent — a  rainy  washing-day.  R.  But¬ 
ternuts ,  February,  15,  1849. 


Recipe  for  Cure  of  a  Cough. 

Take  of  boneset  as  much  as  you  can  grasp  in  your 
hand,  and  two  quarts  of  water;  boil  it  to  one  quart; 
add  a  pint  of  molasses;  let  it  simmer  a  few  minutes, 
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and  then  strain  and  set  it  by  to  cool.  Take  one  gill 
three  times  a  day'before  eating.  It  is  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy.  I  have  several  times  received  great  relief  by  it. 
H.  k.  South  Salem ,  Westchester  Co.,  N  Y . 


Recipe  for  Making  Johnny  Cake. 
Three  tea  cups  of  Indian  meal, 


One 

do 

Wheat  flour, 

Two 

do 

milk, 

One 

do 

cream, 

One  egg.  one  tea  spoonful  of  salaeratus  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  A.  Farmer’s  Daughter. 

Tuscarora  Corn. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  your  January  number  is  a 
short  notice  of  the  Tuscarora  corn.  To  prevent  its 
moulding,  it  should  be  husked  immediately  after  being 
harvested,  leaving  on  enough  husks  to  braid  it  together; 
after  which  it  should  be  hung  up  a  few  weeks,  either  in 
or  out  of  doors,  as  most  convenient.  A  kind  of  bread 
is  made  of  this  corn  when  green,  by  the  Tuscarora 
Indians.  It  may  be  taken  off  the  cob  by  a  coarse  gra¬ 
ter  and  made  into  balls  or  rolls,  which  are  wrapped  in 
corn  leaves  and  boiled  an  hour,  if  the  roll  is  as  large 
as  a  goose  egg.  A  Subscriber.  Lewiston ,  Niagara 
Co.,  March  9,  1849. 


Butter  Worker. 

Eds.  Cultivator — As  I  observed  an  inquiry  address¬ 
ed  to  me  in  the  February  number  of  The  Cultivator , 
respecting  the  cost,  &c.,  of  a  butter  worker,  I  will  an¬ 
swer  by  giving  a  short  description  of  mine — plain  enough 
if  possible,  to  enable  those  wanting  the  article  to  get 
one  made,  (as  I  did,)  by  mechanics  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

The  machine  is  simply  a  table,  the  bed  of  which  is  a 
white  maple  plank,  3  ft.  long,  by  2  ft.  2  inches  wide. 
A  conduit  is  cut  with  a  gouge  half  an  inch  deep,  on 
both  sides,  and  diagonally  across  the  lower  end,  to  a 
point  in  the  centre,  so  as  readily  to  carry  off  all  brine 
and  butter-milk.  This  table  is  placed  upon  a  strong 
frame,  so  constructed  that  one  end  is  2  feet  2  inches 
high,  and  the  other  2  feet  9  inches  from  the  floor  to  the 
surface,  showing  an  inclined  plane  of  a  little  more  than 
two  inches  to  the  foot.  Above  this,  and  near  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  left  hand  side — (as  you  stand  at  the  upper 
end) — is  attached  a  brake  by  means  of  an  iron  shackle, 
formed  of  a  bolt  passing  down  through  the  frame  of 
the  table,  on  that  side,  and  secured  by  a  nut,  in  the  low¬ 
er  pnd  of  which  is  an  eye.  To  the  lower  end  of  the 
brake,  by  means  of  a  bolt  entering  it  endwise,  is  secu¬ 
red  a  short  shackle  with  an  eye  in  one  end,  through 
which  the  bolt  passes  into  the  brake,  and  in  the  lower 
end  is  to  receive  a  short  link,  to  attach  it  to  the  lower 
bolt.  The  whole  long  enough  to  let  the  square  edge 
of  the  brake  lie  level  across  the  table.  The  brake  is 
about  4  feet  long,  5  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick — 
one  edge  square  and  the  other  round.  The  lower  end 
worked  off  and  banded,  and  that  part  extending  over 
the  table,  worked  into  a  handle. 

The  table  should  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
butter,  by  being  thoroughly  scalded  with  hot,  and  cool¬ 
ed  with  cold  water.  With  a  convenient  ladle  to  turn 
and  handle  the  butter,  and  the  temperature  of  56°  or 
58°,  a  man  can  work  100  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  hour, 
which  I  think  the  dairy-women  will  agree  with  me  in 
saying,  is  altogether  a  very  great  saving  of  labor.  The 
cost  of  the  brake  is  about  $5.  B.  A.  Hall.  New  Le¬ 
banon,  February  19,  1849. 


Plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep, 

And  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  keep. 


®lit  fjovticultnral  Shparhnnit. 

CONDUCTED  BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 


Cultivation  of  Peaches. 

Eds.  Cultivator— Is  it  a  general  fact  that  the  peach 
will  degenerate  in  quality  on  being  produced  from  seed? 

I  had  from  my  agricultural  or  horticultural  reading, 
derived  the  opinion  that  the  peach  would  diminish  in 
quality  if  a  continued  reproduction  from  seed  were  per¬ 
sisted  in.  I  ever  doubted  the  correctness  of  that  opinion, 
as  indicating  imperfection  in  the  arrangement  of  nature  ; 
and  of  late,  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  it  still  more. 
Passing  through,  near  the  central  part  of  this  county, 
[St.  Joseph,  Mich.,]  I  called  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
H.  K.  Farran,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  a  very 
intelligent  farmer  and  fruit  grower and  whose  fine 
looking  peaches,  I  thought  offered  quite  an  inducement 
to  the  cultivation  of  taste .  Upon  trial,  I  found  them  to 
be  delicious.  I  remarked,  that  I  supposed  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  his  fruit  by  budding;  he  said  no,  he  raised  them 
from  pits  brought  into  the  county  with  him  ;  that  they 
had  been  reproduced  three  times,  and  had  improved  at 
each  successive  reproduction.  I  alluded  to  the  opinion 
of  eastern  cultivators  of  the  peach;  “  I  know,”  said 
he,  u  they  believe  it  degenerates,  and  perhaps  it  does 
on  most  eastern  soils  -  but  here/7  continued  he,  ais  the 
home  of  the  peach.”  He  remarked  further,  that  u  he 
had  raised  fruit  every  year  since  his  trees  began 
bearing,  and  that  a  friend  of  his  near  by,  had  raised 
large  quantities  every  year  for  fifteen  successive  years.” 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  here,  informed  me  that 
she  planted  the  pits  of  some  very  inferior  peaches,  and 
this  year,  the  trees  were  burdened  with  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  peaches  she  ever  tasted.  I  could  adduce  numer¬ 
ous  additional  cases,  on  good  authority,  where  the  same 
results  have  followed  the  planting  of  the  seed,  or  pits. 
Chas.  Betts.  Burr  Oak  Farm ,  Mich.,  1849. 

We  suppose  a  similar  law  prevails  in  the  production 
of  peaches  from  seed,  as  in  the  production  of  other 
fruits  by  the  same  mode.  That  the  degeneracy  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  should  follow  from  this  mode  of  propagation,  would 
be  contrary  to  nature.  But  if  we  plant  seeds  of  our 
finest  varieties  of  fruits,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all 
the  varieties  so  produced,  would  be  equal  to  the  parent. 
Experience  proves  that  in  raising  from  seed,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  kinds  which  are  really  first  rate,  is 
very  small.  Eds. 

Supports  for  Climbing  Plants. 

The  editor  of  The  Horticulturist,  gives  us  in  a  late 
number,  the  following  interesting  and  valuable  hints  on 
the  supports  for  honeysuckles  and  climbing  roses,  with 
the  first  of  which  we  have  been  long  familiar,  and  have 
never,  in  all  the  highly  finished,  carved,  and  painted 
supports,  ever  seen  its  equal : — 

“  How  to  make  arbors  and  trellises  is  no  mystery, 
though  you  will  do  doubt,  agree  with  us,  that  the  less 
formal  and  the  more  rustic  the  better.  But  how  to 
manage  single  specimens  of  fine  climbers,  in  the  lawn 
or  garden,  so  as  to  display  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
is  not  quite  so  clear.  Small  fanciful  frames  are  pretty, 
but  soon  want  repairs ;  and  stakes,  though  ever  so 
stout,  will  rot  off  at  the  bottom,  and  blow  down  in  high 
winds,  to  your  great  mortification;  and  that  too,  per¬ 
haps,  when  your  plant  is  in  its  very  court  dress  of  bud 
and  blossom. 

“  Now  the  best  mode  of  treating  single  vines,  when 
you  have  not  a  tree  to  festoon  them  upon,  is  ono  which 
many  of  you  will  be  able  to  attain  easily.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  getting  from  the  woods  the  trunk  of  a  cedar 
tree,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  shortening-in  all  the 
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side  branches  to  within  two  feet  of  the  trunk,  (and  still 
shorter  near  the  top,)  and  setting  it  again,  as  you 
would  a  post,  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the  ground.* 

“  Cedar  is  the  best;  partly  because  it  will  last  for¬ 
ever,  and  partly  because  the  regular  disposition  of  its 
branches  forms  naturally  a  fine  trellis  for  the  shoots  to 
fasten  upon. 

“  Plant  your  favorite  climber,  whether,  rose,  wistaria 
or  honeysuckle,  at  the  foot  of  this  tree.  It  will  soon 
eover  it,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  finest  pyramid 


51  CLIMBING  PLANTS  ON  CEDAR  TRUNKS. 

of  verdure.  The  young  shoots  will  ramble  out  on  its 
side  branches,  and  when  in  full  bloom,  will  hang  most 
gracefully  or  picturesquely  from  the  ends. 

“  The  advantage  of  this  mode  is  that,  once  obtained, 
your  support  lasts  for  fifty  years ;  it  is  so  firm  that  winds 
do  not  blow  it  down;  it  presents  every  side  to  the  kind, 
ly  influences  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  permits  every  blos¬ 
som  that  opens,  to  be  seen  by  the  admiring  spectator- 
How  it  looks  at  first,  and  afterwards,  in  a  complete 
state,  we  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  in 
this  little  sketch. 

What  shall  those  of  us  do  who  have  neither  cotta¬ 
ges  nor  gardens  ?- — who,  in  short,  are  confined  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  front  and  back  yard  of  a  town  life,  and  yet  who  love 
vines  and  climbing  plants  with  all  our  hearts  ?’ 

That  is  a  hard  case,  truly.  But,  now  we  think  of 
it,  that  ingenious  and  clever  horticulteur,  Monsieur 
Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  has  contrived  the  very  thing 
for  you. f  Here  it  is.  He  calls  it  a  ‘  Trellis  Mobile;’' 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will  be  quite  as  valuable  for 

w*iVe  °tWe ihis  hint  J°,  Mr-  Alfred  Smith,  of  Newport,  a  most 
intelligent  and  successful  amateur,  in  whose  garden  we  first  saw 
tine  specimens  of  this  mode  of  treating  climbers. 

t  Flore  des  Senes. 


53— MOVEABLE  TRELLIS. 

the  ornament  and  defence  of  cities,  as  the  Garde  Mo 
bile  of  the  Parisians.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  good 
strong  wooden  box,  upon  wooden  rollers.  The  box  is 
about  three  feet  long,  and  the  double  trellis  may  be 
eight  or  ten  feet  high.  In  this  box,  the  finer  sorts  of 
exotic  climbers,  such  as  Passion  Flowers,  Everbloom- 
ing  Roses,  Maurandias,  Ipomea  Learii,  and  the  like, 
may  be  grown  with  a  charming  effect.  Put  upon 
wheels,  as  this  itinerant  bower  is,  it  may  be  transport¬ 
ed,  as  Mr.  Van  Houtte  says,  u  wherever  fancy  dic¬ 
tates,  and  even  in  the  apartments  of  the  house  itself.” 
And  here,  having  fairly  escorted  you  back  to  your 
apartments,  after  our  long  talk  about  out-door  drapery, 
we  leave  you  to  examine  the  Trellis  Mobile ,  and  wish 
you  a  good  morning.” 

Maule’s  Jaunett  or  Neverfail. 


Eds.  Cultivator — Raule's  Jannett ,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Byram,  Horticulturist ,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  as  to  the 
growth  of  the  tree  and  its  peculiar  habit  of  late  vege¬ 
tation,  is  applicable  to  the  Geniting  that  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  for  fifty  years.  His  description  of  the 
fruit  is  nearly  correct;  the  flesh  is  of  the  color  between 
white  and  cream;  but  his  drawing  of  the  fruit,  p.  18, 
is  erroneous ;  an  irregular  shaped  Geniting  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with. 

A  nurseryman  in  Mr.  Byram’s  neighborhood  (Mr. 
Geo.  G.  Hikes)  has  in  his  catalogue  Rawle’s  Jannett. 
Now  I  suppose  these  two  are  looked  upon  as  the  same 
fruit. 

The  first  regular  nursery  that  I  have  any  knowledge 
of,  was  established  by  John  Lightfoot,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Kentucky  river,  in  what  was  then  Woodford 
county,  (now  Anderson.)  From  this  nursery,  were 
drawn  the  first  Genetings  that  ever  came  to  my  know¬ 
ledge;  they  were  quite  popular,  both  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  the  fruit,  and  their  habit  of  late  vegetation. 
At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Francis  Smith  made  a  nursery 
near  to  Byram’s  station,  in  Fayette  county,  Kentucky. 
Mr.  James  Munday  established  a  nursery  in  the  same 
neighborhood;  each  of  these  nurseries  propagated 
mainly  Genitings.  This  fruit,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  was  very  popular,  and  has  continued 
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so  to  this  day.  I  have  planted,  in  the  course  of  ray 
life,  five  orchards.  If  I  had  now  to  plant  another,  of 
apples,  I  would  plant  forty  trees  out  of  every  hundred, 
of  Genitings. 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind  is,  that  Mr.  Light- 
foot  procured  the  Genitings  from  Virginia.  Smith’s  and 
Munday’s  came  from  Lightfoot.  From  the  year  1794, 
to  1822,  I  lived  in  Lexington,  Ky.  When  I  removed 
to  where  I  now  live,  (then  Gallatin  county,)  in  1823, 
I  planted  an  orchard  of  twelve  acres;  procuring  my 
fruit  from  Isaac  Bledsoe  and  John  Jas.  Dufour.  The 
latter  was  the  founder  of  the  Swiss  colony,  Vevay,  la., 
The  Genitings  were  the  same  that  I  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  about  Lexington,  and  the  same  of  which 
I  send  you  a  small  bundle  of  grafts  by  this  day’s  mail. 

It  seems  that  Geniting  is  a  misnomer;  but  having 
used  it  for  fifty  years,  I  am  not  inclined  to  change  it — 
certainly  it  has  no  quality  of  early  maturity.  It  may 
remain  on  the  trees  in  this  climate,  without  material  in¬ 
jury,  till  the  first  of  December. 

Mr.  Byram  speaks  of  Yellow  or  Striped  Jannet.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  it.  Lewis  Sanders.  Grass 
Hills ,  Ky.,  March,  1849. 

Color  of  Apples. 

The  following  remarks  of  F.  R.  Elliott,  at  the 
Ohio  Fruit  Convention,  on  the  difference  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  color  of  apples  in  the  northern  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  Ohio,  will  be  interesting  to  pomologists  : 

UA  visitor  to  this  convention  will  be  struck  at  once, 
with  the  very  marked  difference  between  those  from 
the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  State.  In  those  from 
the  north,  yellow  or  green  is  the  prevailing  color, 
while  red  prevails  among  those  from  the  south.  The 
apple  of  red  exterior,  is  generally  more  fair  and 
perfect,  when  grown  at  the  south,  than  the  yellow  or 
green  fruit.  At  the  north,  most  of  our  yellow  or 
green  apples,  have  a  handsome  blush  red  cheek,  this, 
when  the  same  variety  is  grown  at  the  south,  disap¬ 
pears  ;  and  if  the  trees  are  upon  bottom  land  or  alluvial 
soil,  is  supplied  by  a  dark  mould  or  blotch,  which 
presents  any  thing  but  an  attractive  appearance.” 


Setting  Young  Trees. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  have  suggested,  to  those  who 
are  setting  out  young  orchards,  to  dig  the  holes  large, 
and  at  least  two  spades  deep,  as  advised  by  Downing, 
J.  J.  Thomas,  and  others.  I  had  supposed,  however, 
that  it  would  be  of  but  little  benefit  on  our  prairie 
lands;  but  A.  R.  Whitney  had  occasion  to  remove  two 
nursery  rows  of  apple  trees,  that  had  been  set  two 
years,  which  crossed  a  spot  where  there  had  been  a  pit 
for  burying  potatoes.  The  trees  on  the  old  pit  had 
made  three  times  the  wood  of  those  on  each  side  of  it, 
that  were  similar  in  every  respect  when  set,  and  the 
roots  were  in  proportion. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  crowding  the  growth 
of  young  orchards  would  not  be  likely  to  affect  the  lon¬ 
gevity  of  the  trees.  Nathan  Whitney.  Franklin 
Grove,  Lee  Co.,  III. 

Large  Quince  Tree. 

Eds.  Cultivator — There  is  a  quince  tree  growing 
on  the  lands  of  D.  Dutton,  in  the  town  of  Seneca, 
which  has  been  carefully  measured  by  myself,  in  the 
presence  of  others,  and  the  result  was  as  follows — girth 
around  the  trunk,  6  feet  4-|  inches — heighth  of  tree,  18 
feet,  and  width  across  top,  27  ft.  8  in.  It  bore  the 
past  season  10|  bushels  of  marketable  quinces.  The 
fruit  is  of  tolerable  quality,  something  of  the  pear- 
quince  variety,  but  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  grow 
the  pear  upon,  as  some  stocks  of  the  kind,  which  I  bud¬ 


ded  with  the  Bartlett,  made  a  growth  of  over  6  feet 
the  first  season,  and  it  increases  in  size  with  the  pear. 
The  soil  which  the  original  tree  has  grown  from,  is 
loam  resting  upon  limestone  gravel,  which  retains  a 
great  degree  of  moisture,  and  has  been  manured  by 
wash  from  the  kitchen,  and  an  accumulation  of  chip 
dirt  to  the  depth  cf  several  inches.  I.  Hildreth. 
Big  Stream  Point,  March  12,  1849. 


Notices  of  fJublkations. 


Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Societies 
of  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  1848.  Collected 
from  the  original  returns,  by  William  B.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. — The  returns  of  all 
the  agricultural  societies  in  Massachusetts,  are  annually 
published  in  an  abridged  form,  under  the  direction  of 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  employed  Hon.  A. 
W.  Dodge,  an  intelligent  farmer  of  Essex  County,  to 
compile  the  work.  This  volume  furnishes  in  a  conveni¬ 
ent  form,  the  substance  of  the  valuable  information 
which  is  yearly  accumulated. 

Elements  of  Agriculture,  for  the  use  of  Prima¬ 
ry  and  Secondary  Schools.  By  L.  Bentz,  of  France, 
Director  of  the  Normal  Primary  School  of  the  Meurthe,, 
and  A.  J.  Chretien  De  Roviville,  Professor  of 
Rural  Economy  in  the  same  school ;  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  Governmental  Council  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Meurthe.  Translated  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  Rural  Primary  Schools  of  the  United 
States,  by  F.  G.  Skinner.  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadel¬ 
phia. — This  is  a  little  manual,  which  is  calculated  to 
be  useful  to  persons  beginning  the  study  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  agriculture.  It  is  entirely  elementary,  and 
written  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity,  so  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  children  of 
12  years  of  age.  We  recommend  it  to  public  attention. 

The  Cottage  Garden;  containing  Practical  Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  Culture  of  Flowers,  Fruits  8c  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  the  Natures  and  Improvement  of  Soils,  Ma¬ 
nures,  and  their  Application,  8cc.  By  Walter  El¬ 
der.  Moss  8c  Brother,  Philadelphia. — Thisisabook 
of  over  200  pages,  duodecimo,  written  as  the  title  pur¬ 
ports,  by  “an  experienced  practical  Gardener.”  The  au¬ 
thor  entertains  the  idea  that  previous  writers  on  horti¬ 
culture  and  gardening,  have  addressed  themselves  too 
exclusively  to  “  the  inhabitants  of  the  mansion ;”  he 
has  concluded,  therefore,  to  take  “untrodden  ground w 
by  addresssing  himself  “  entirely  to  the  intelligent  cot¬ 
tagers  of  America.” 

“  The  Farmer’s  Every-Day  Book,”  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  for  farmers,  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press, 
by  Rev.  John  L.  Blake,  D.  D.,  of  New-Jersey.  It  is 
to  be  a  large  octavo,  of  over  500  pages,  to  embrace — - 
1st.  The  Social  Relations  of  Rural  Life;  2d.  Theoretic 
and  Practical  Agriculture;  3d.  Dictionary  of  Terms, 
with  500  Receipts  relating  to  Rural  and  Domesti® 
Economy. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Management  of 
Fruit  Trees;  with  Descriptive  Lists  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  Fruits  for  General  Cultivation;  adapted  to  the  In¬ 
terior  of  New  England.  By  George  Jaques.  Eras- 
tus  N.  Tucker,  Worcester  Mass. — Mr.  Jaques  has 
been  considerably  known  for  several  years,  from  his  in¬ 
teresting  contributions  to  various  agricultural  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  periodicals,  and  through  the  reports  of  the 
Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he 
is  Secretary.  He  is  a  judicious  practical  cultivator  of 
fruits,  and  has  had,  besides,  extensive  opportunies  for 
the  acquirement  of  information  on  the  subject  of  horti¬ 
culture.  His  book  appears  to  have  been  designed  rather 
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as  a  manual  than  an  elaborate  treatise  ;  but  will  be 
found  t|>  contain  many  useful  suggestions. 

British  and  Foreign  Mepico-Chirurgical  Re¬ 
view,  or  Quarterly  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and 
Surgery^ — We  have  received  the  re-publication  of  this 
work  for  January,  1849.  Like  all  the  previous  num¬ 
bers,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  of  great  va¬ 
lue  to  the  faculty,  and  interesting  to  others.  Published 
by  R.  &  G.  S,  Wood,  New- York,  at  three  dollars  per 
year. 

The  Wisconsin  Farmer  and  Northwestern  Cul¬ 
tivator,  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  periodical  published 
at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  by  Mark  Miller.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  three  numbers  of  the  work,  which  have  been 
filled  with  useful  matter.  Each  number  contains  twen¬ 
ty-four  pages  octavo,  and  the  terms  are  fifty  cents  a 
year. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal,  and  Herald  of  Re¬ 
form;  devoted  to  the  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  the 
Hydropathic  System  of  Curing  and  Preventing  Disease; 
embracing  the  true  Principles  of  Health  and  Longevity. 
Joel  Shew,  M.  D.,  Editor.  The  object  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  is  indicated  by  its  title.  It  is  published  monthly 
by  Fowlers  h  Wells,  New- York,  at  one  dollar  a  year 
in  advance.  Each  number  contains  thirty  pages  octavo. 
From  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  we  should  judge  it 
to  be  ably  conducted. 


^Insurers  to  Corrcsponirmts. 


Corn-fodder  for  Soiling  Cows. — J.  C.  J.,  New¬ 
castle,  Del.  The  article  on  the  soiling  of  milch  cows, 
as  practiced  by  Cheever  Newhall,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
was  published  in  The  Cultivator  for  1845,  pages  22, 
23.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  has  made  any  change 
in  his  plan,  but  presume  he  would  be  willing  to  answer 
any  questions  in  regard  to  the  business. 

Curing  Corn-fodder. — We  can  hardly  say  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  curing  this  article,  where  it  is  grown 
purposely  for  fodder.  Without  very  favorable  weather, 
it  is  difficult  to  dry  it  so  that  it  will  neither  heat  nor 
sour.  Some  put  it  in  small  bundles,  bound  near  the  top, 
after  it  has  dried  for  several  days,  and  then  put  the 
bundles  in  small  shocks,  till  so  thoroughly  dried  {hat 
the  fodder  will  answer  to  put  in  the  barn  or  stack.  The 
objection  to  this  is,  that  the  stalks  are  apt  to  cripple 
down  while  in  the  shock,  and  if  the  weather  is  damp,  they 
are  liable  to  rot.  Another  course  is,  to  dry  the  stalks 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  put  them  into  heaps,  and  let 
them  heat, — taking  care  to  open  the  heaps  before  the 
heat  has  reached  so  high  a  degree  as  to  injure  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  fodder.  After  the  fodder  has  received  a 
sweating  of  this  kind,  it  dries  readily  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  is  not  liable  to  heat  again  on  being 
stacked. 

Draining  Tiles. — We  have  never  heard  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  draining  tiles,  u  where  the  water  comes  in  at 
different  points  along  the  drains.”  We  presume  the 
water  will  “  find  its  way  in;”  but  those  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  the  use  of  tiles  can  answer,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Rye  Grass. — We  have  but  little  acquaintance  with 
this  grass  as  a  hay  crop.  It  has  not  been  much  grown 
in  this  country.  The  writer  has  tried  it  a  little  as  pas¬ 
turage,  for  which  it  seemed  to  do  well.  It  starts  early 
in  the  spring,  and  keeps  green  late  in  the  fall.  In 
England  it  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  hay. 
It  is  too  early  to  mix  with  timothy  and  red-top,  as  the 
stalk  would  be  dead  before  the  others  would  be  in  blos¬ 
som.  There  are  several  kinds  of  rye-grass.  The  pe¬ 
rennial  kind,  (Lolium  perenne)  is  considered  good;  but 
a  sub-variety  of  this,  called  Pacey’s  rye-grass,  is  gene¬ 


rally  preferred.  About  half  a  bushel  of  good  seed  is 
the  quantity  usually  sown  to  the  acre. 

Name  of  a  Plant. — S.  J.,  Weybridge,  Vermont. 
We  do  not  recognise  the  plant  you  wish  to  know  tire 
name  of,  by  your  description.  If  you  will  send  us  a 
specimen  of  it  while  in  flower,  we  can  probably  ascer¬ 
tain  its  name;  or  you  can  probably  learn  it  from  som© 
botanist  in  your  vicinity. 

Dorking  Fowls.-— N.  B.  P.,  Plymouth,  Tt.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  Dorkings  for  sale  in  this  vicinity. 

Corn-planter.— S.  B.  H.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Eme¬ 
ry’s  corn  planter  can  be  regulated  to  drop  seeds  at  any 
distance,  from  four  inches  to  six  feet.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  may,  of  course,  be  whatever  is  desired. 
One  man  and  a  boy  with  a  horse,  will  plant  with  this 
machine,  from  ten  to  twelve  acres  of  corn  in  a  day. 
This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  “  economy.” 

Rich’s  Straw  Cutter. — We  cannot  say  where  this 
machine  is  for  sale  at  the  present  time.  It  is  less  rapid 
in  its  execution  than  the  cylindrical  cutters,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  any  advantage  over  them. 

Disease  in  Cows’  Tongues. — W.  R.  M.,  Newport, 
Herkimer  county,-  N.  Y.  Some  authors  speak  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  tongue,  with  the  formation  of  vesi¬ 
cles  or  bladders,  as  a  symptom  of  black- 1 eg ;  but  w© 
have  no  account  of  worms  in  the  tongue.  What  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  worms  in  the  case  to  which  you  allude, 
were  probably,  as  you  conjecture,  inflamed  pappiliae. 
We  should  prefer  giving  the  animal  some  cathartic  me¬ 
dicine,  and  bleeding  it  a  little,  to  “  shaving”  the 
tongue. 

Hay  Press. — M.  W.  M.  Cornwall,  C.  W.  We 
have  taken  measures  to  have  a  cut  and  description  of 
one  of  the  best  presses,  for  The  Cultivator . 

Black  Alders.— J.  M.  C.,  Carlisle,  N.  Y.  Cutting 
alders  in  August,  for  two  or  three  seasons  will  general¬ 
ly  kill  them. 

Muck. — The  muck  from  alder  swamps  would  im¬ 
prove  the  fertility  of  a  gravelly  soil. 

Lead  Pipe. — G.  A.  H.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  The  cost 
per  foot  would  vary,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bore. 
Half-inch  would  cost  four  cents  per  foot — three-fourths 
inch  six  cents  per  foot.  It  may  be  had  at  the  Albany 
Agricultural  Warehouse. 


^Icjtiatltural  Scrietks. 

Ohio  State  Society. — Fair  to  beheld  at  Cincinnati 
September  5th,  6th  and  7th,  under  the  direction  of  lb© 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  We  understand  that 
premiums  are  open  to  competition  to  citizens  of  other 
states.  A  splendid  display  will  undoubtedly  be  mad® 
of  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  all  products  of  agriculture. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. — Fair  at  Troy,  on  the 
25th,  26th  and  27th  days  of  September.  This  is  one 
of  our  most  able  and  influential  county  societies.  The 
exhibitions  are  always  good,  and  the  officers  are  making 
unusual  exertions  the  present  season. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y.— Fair  to  be  held  at  ICeeseville 
on  the  18th  and  19th.  Sept.  A  handsome  list  of  pre¬ 
miums  is  offered,  and  we  presume  a  good  exhibition  will 
be  made. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.— Fair  at  Syracuse,  oa 
the  3d,  4th  and  5th  of  October  next.  We  have  receiv¬ 
ed  a  list  of  the  premiums,  regulations,  &c.,  which  are 
liberal  and  judicious. 

Windsor  County,  Vt. — Fair  at  Windsor,  on  the  4th 
and  5th  of  October  next.  The  premium  list  is  on  a  li¬ 
beral  scale,  and  we  presume  will  call  out  an  extensive 
competition. 

Litchfield  County,  Ct. — Show  and  Fair  at  Litch¬ 
field,  September  26.  The  shows  of  this  society  are  al¬ 
ways  interesting,  and  from  the  list  of  premiums,  w© 
presume  there  will  be  a  good  display  the  present  season. 


52 - KERRY  COW. 


Irish  Cattle. 

In  alluding,  in  n  previous  article,  to  the  Irish  cattle, 
we  mentioned  that  there  were  two  distinct  stocks  in  the 
island,  which  might  be  considered  indigenous.  One  of 
these,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts,  evidently 
belongs  to  the  race  of  Middle-Horns  ■  while  the  other, 
whose  natural  habitat  is  the  lower  country,  as  clearly 
belongs  to  the  division  of  Long-Horns.  Of  the  former, 
there  are  several  varieties,  but  the  Kerry  breed  presents 
the  most  marked  and  distinct  characters.  In  many 
points  it  resembles  the  North  Devon;  but  it  is  descri¬ 
bed  as  shorter  in  the  leg  and  thicker  in  the  neck,  and 
somewhat  heavier  in  the  shoulder.  It  is  of  various  co¬ 
lors;  some  are  red,  others  brown,  others  brindled,  and 
some  with  white  intermingled  with  these  colors.  It  is 
a  very  valuable  breed,  and  is  held  in  high  estimation. 
The  animals  are  very  hardy,  thrive  on  indifferent  pas¬ 
turage,  and  generally  find  support  on  their  native  hills, 
unsheltered.  The  cows  are  excellent  for  the  dairy; 
and  in  the  celebrated  butter  districts  of  Ireland,  are 
preferred  to  any  other  breed.  Youatt  says— “  The  cow 
of  Kerry  is  truly  a  poor  man's  cow,  living  every  where, 
hardy,  yielding,  for  her  size,  abundance  of  milk  of  a 
good  quality,  and  fattening  rapidly  when  required.” 
Our  countryman,  Mr.  Colman,  states  that  he  found  in 
Ireland  a  dairy  of  five  cows  of  this  breed  which  had 
yielded  an  average  of  320  pounds  each  of  butter,  (ac¬ 
tually  sold)  in  a  season.  The  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  gives  an  account  of  a  trial  made 
between  three  Ayrshire,  three  Galloway,  and  three 
Kerry  cows.  The  Ayrshires  gave  rather  most  milk, 
but  the  Kerries  exceeded  them  all  in  butter.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  this  stock  is  taken  from  Rawson’s 
Survey  of  Kildare:  il  It  [the  cow]  should  have  a  sweet, 
placid  countenance;  a  neat,  clean  horn;  head  very 
small;  neck  very  thin  at  the  head,  tapering  gently  and 
increasing  where  it  meets  the  shoulder,  so  as  gently  to 
cover  it;  shoulders  flat  and  thin  in  the  blade;  chine  not 
too  fine ;  chest  very  deep  and  full  at  the  breast ;  ribs  ri¬ 
sing  roundly  and  swelling  from  the  chine ;  couples  close ; 
hip  not  too  wide,  and  nearly  concealed  by  the  high 
arching  of  the  ribs,  and  closeness  of  the  couples;  hind 
quarters  broad  and  lengthy,  narrowing  gradually  to  the 
tail,  which  should  be  snug  between  the  bones ;  the  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  outside  flat,  on  the  inside  full,  but  not  ex¬ 
tending  too  low;  legs  fine  and  clean  in  the  bone.” 


We  think  the  Kerry  breed  would  be  found  very  useful 
in  this  country;  especially  for  the  dairy,  in  the  norther® 
sections,  where  it  is  desirable  to  unite  hardiness  of  con¬ 
stitution  with  milking  properties;  and  it  seems  rather 
singular  that  among  all  the  breeds  which  have  been 
imported,  this  one,  which  all  authorities  agree  in  re¬ 
presenting  of  superior  excellence,  should  have  been 
overlooked. 


Good  Cows. — The  cows  which  received  the  pre¬ 
miums  of  the  Essex  County  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society,  last 
year,  gave  the  following  products:  The  one  which  took 
the  first  premium  was  six  years  old — 11  of  mixed  breed.” 
from  3d  June  to  3d  July,  she  gave  an  average  of  18 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  beer  measure,  which  yielded 
ten  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  Her  feed  u  common 
pasture  only.”  The  one  which  took  the  second  pre¬ 
mium,  gave  from  April  28th  to  September  28th,  2,405 
quarts  of  milk.  The  one  which  took  the  third  premium, 
was  eight  years  old,  a  cross  of  the  Durham  breed.  She 
gave  from  the  27th  May  to  the  25th  June,  an  average 
of  15%  quarts  per  day,  which  yielded  a  little  over  two 
pounds  of  butter  per  day — weighed  after  it  had  been 
twice  thoroughly  worked.  In  121  days,  her  milk  gave 
192  pounds  of  butter.  Her  feed  was  u  good  pasture,” 
with  15  quarts  of  meal  during  the  trial  of  30  days. 
The  one  which  took  the  fourth  premium  was  nine 
years  old,  and  gave,  in  one  year,  8767  pounds  of  milk, 
— probably  about  4,383  quarts — or  an  average  of 
about  12  quarts  per  day.  The  one.  which  took  the 
fifth  premium,  was  eight  years  old,  and  afforded  15 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week,  in  July  last.  Her  feed 
“  common  pasture  ”  and  one  quart  of  meal  per  day. 
The  one  which  took  the  sixth  premium,  gave  2,448 
quarts  of  milk  from  April  25th  to  September  26th. 


u  A  Subscriber,”  at  New  South  Berlin,  N.  Y., 
states  that  he  has  practiced  running  the  common  plow 
twice  in  the  same  furrow,  in  order  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  subsoiling.  This  plan  is  similar  in  principle  to 
trench  plowing,  and  where  the  subsoil  is  rich  in  the 
elements  which  support  vegetation,  it  answers  well ; 
but  where  the  subsoil  is  sterile,  it  is  a  better  way  to 
loosen  it  with  the  subsoil  plow,  without  bringing  it  t© 
the  surface,  or  deeply  covering  the  top  soil. 
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fURBE3.S<> 


50 — palmers’  wheat  drill. 


Palmer’s  Wheat  Drill. 


This  is  a  recent  invention,  designed  to  combine,  in  a 
simple  and  substantial  form,  the  advantages  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  English  and  American  drills.  In  relation  to  its 
construction  and  operation,  we  take  the  following  from 
the  description  given  by  the  inventor: 

u  The  frame- work  consists  of  a  simple  axle,  four  by 
six  inches,  and  a  pole,  on  the  former  of  which  is  placed 
a  box  or  hopper.  One  simple  distributor  driven  by  a 
cam  wheel  and  friction  rollers,  conveys  the  grain  from 
the  hopper  into  the  several  drills,  through  hollow  braces 
or  levers,  and  the  quantity  in  each  drill  cannot  vary  a 
spoonful  in  sowing  five  bushels.  Each  drill  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  others,  and  either  can  pass  over  a  stone  or 
other  obstruction  eighteen  inches  high,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  operation  of  the  other.  It  will  drill 
perfectly,  a  strip  of  land  of  any  width,  from  four  inch¬ 
es  to  the  entire  width  of  the  machine,  and  will  work  on 
land  of  any  shape,  without  wasting  the  grain.  All  the 
teeth  or  drills  can  be  raised  or  remain  in  a  position 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the  ground,  rendering 
it  perfectly  safe  to  drive  over  the  roughest  places.  By 
the  most  simple  movement,  the  distribution  of  seed  can 
be  stopped  in  an  instant,  or  continued  with  the  same 
ease.  All  the  injury  the  drill  can  sustain  by  coming  in 
contact  with  roots  or  fast  stones,  is  the  breaking  of  a 
small  wooden  peg,  which  is  easily  replaced.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  so  contrived,  that  by  a  very  simple  movement, 
the  interior  work  is  exposed  to  view,  and  at  all  times, 
the  grain,  while  passing  into  the  drills,  is  in  full  view 
of  the  operator,  so  that  he  can  detect  at  a  glance,  any 
stoppage  of  the  grain,  and  at  once  remedy  it.” 

For  further  particulars,  see  advertisement  in  this 
number. 


Suffolk  and  Middlesex  Pigs. — -Mr.  Wm.  Stick- 
ney,  of  Boston,  informs  us  that  he  has  lately  received 
from  England  a  boar  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  and  one  of 
the  Middlesex  breed.  These,  in  addition  to  his  other 
swine,  of  the  same  breeds,  will  give  a  very  superior 
stock.  The  pork  of  these  breeds  is  ranch  liked  at 
Boston.  J 


®l)e  .farmers  Mote-Book. 

Manufacture  of  Cheese. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Having  been  so  frequently  ad¬ 
dressed  by  different  persons  in  this  and 'other  states  up¬ 
on  the  subject  of  dairying,  that  to  reply  to  each  indi¬ 
vidually,  would  be  quite  inconvenient  and  burthensome, 
I  propose  answering  some  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  generally  asked  by  new  beginners,  through  th© 
columns  of  your  widely  circulated  paper, — hoping  they 
will  reach  every  person  who  deems  book  farming  of 
sufficient  importance  to  take  an  agricultural  paper.  At 
the  low  rate  that  such  papers  are  now  afforded,  those 
who  do  not  take  one,  have  a  poor  excuse  for  begging 
information  of  their  neighbors,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
present  tide  of  improvement. 

“  What  kind  of  cows  are  most  profitable  in  a  dairy  ?” 

It  depends  much  upon  location.  If  a  dairyman  is  re- 
mote  from  a  good  grain  market,  where  the  coarser 
grains  would  bear  a  better  profit  fed  to  milch  cows  than 
to  market  otherwise,  his  selection  should  be  of  deep 
milkers,  that  will  bear  grain  feed  without  accumulating 
too  much  flesh.  If  near  a  good  beef  market,  where 
beef  is  worth  nearly  as  much  per  hundred  as  cheese, 
look  well  to  the  size  and  thrift  of  a  cow,  so  that  if  she 
is  not  a  deep  milker,  she  will  turn  well  for  beef.  As  a 
a  general  rule,  those  are  most  profitable  that  are  deep 
milkers,  and  wall  hold  out  a  good  flow  of  milk  through 
the  season,  keep  in  good  condition,  and  are  quiet  and 
gentle.  He  who  cannot  furnish  plenty  of  good  feed, 
should  beware  of  such  cows  as  have  been  highly  fed,  or 
his  profits  will  be  small. 

“  What  is  the  best  age  of  a  cow  VI 

From  five  to  ten  years  old.  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
cow  ten  years  old,  for  a  season.  She  will  consume  more 
feed  than  a  younger  one,  but  her  milk  is  richer  till  sh© 
begins  to  decline  in  condition,  and  lose  strength  and 
vigor. 

“  What  is  the  most  congenial  feed  for  cows  immedi¬ 
ately  before  and  after  calving  ?” 

Plenty  of  good  tender  hay  or  grass,  and  a  small 
quantity,  daily ,  of  such  other  food  as  is  best  calculated 
’  to  loosen  the  bowels  and  nourish  the  system,  without 
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creating  a  fever  in  the  secretive  organs.  Wheat  bran, 
oat  meal,  potatoes,  or  other  roots,  are  deemed  best  for 
that  purpose.  If  a  cow  is  in  high  flesh,  a  mild  bleed¬ 
ing  from  the  neck,  with  half  a  pound  of  salts,  fed  in  a 
mash,  previous  to  calving,  is  good. 

“  What  quantity  of  grain  will  a  cow  bear  feeding, 
profitably,  and  should  the  kind  be  varied,  at  different 
periods,  during  the  milking  season  V’ 

All  cows  will  not  bear  feeding  alike.  Some  not  be¬ 
ing  deep  milkers,  wrould  acquire  too  much  flesh,  and 
shrink  in  milk,  with  the  same  amount  of  feed  that  oth¬ 
ers  would  turn  to  profit  in  milk*  Hence  the  necessity 
of  feeding  separately ,  with  close  observation  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  and  capacity  of  different  cows.  A 
man’s  observation  in  his  own  practice,  is  generally  the 
best  test  in  this  matter.  I  have  long  since  abandoned 
the  practice  of  heavy  feeding  before  and  immediately 
alter  calving.  Two  quarts  of  corn  or  barley  meal,  or 
four  of  oat  meal,  or  six  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  may  be 
safely  fed,  daily,  to  each  cow.  While  kept  to  hay, 
grain  feed  should  be  made  into  slop,  and  fermented  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  The  profit  of  feeding  grain  more,  or  lon¬ 
ger  than  to  bring  cows  to  grass  healthy  and  strong, 
would  depend  upon  the  comparative  value  of  the  feed 
with  that  of  the  product.  Nothing  can  be  fed  to  a  cow 
that  wall  increase  the  quantity  of  her  milk  from  plenty 
of  good  grass.  The  only  gain  in  feeding  slop  and  grain 
during  flush  of  feed,  is  by  enriching  the  milk  and  re¬ 
taining  the  cows’  appetite  for  it  when  grass  fails. 
When  first  turned  to  grass,  cows  are  apt  to  scour,  and 
shrink  in  milk.  Dry  wheat  bran,  or  cob  meal,  will  then 
be  better  than  slop  feed.  Barley  and  corn  meal,  are  too 
cathartic  to  feed  in  large  quantities  while  the  cows  are 
at  grass. 

*'£  Can  all  dairymen  make  it  profitable  to  grow  corn, 
sown  broadcast  or  otherwise,  to  feed  to  milch  cows  ?” 

Where  the  soil  is  strong  enough  to  bear  a  large  bur¬ 
then  without  manuring  too  highly,  it  will  bear  a  profit, 
as  it  is  the  best  feed  that  can  be  given  to  keep  up  the 
flow  of  milk  between  early  and  fall  feed.  But  where 
the  soil  needs  much  manure,  it  is  not  good  policy  to 
manure  highly  a  small  piece  of  ground  to  obtain  a  large 
crop  of  any  kind,  to  the  neglect  of  other  important 
crops.  In  other  words,  the  dairyman  would  receive  a 
greater  benefit,  in  a  long  run,  from  distributing  one 
hundred  loads  of  manure  on  ten  acres  of  meadow  land, 
after  harvest,  or  putting  on  that  amount  with  the  seed 
when  stocking  down  for  meadow,  than  by  putting  it 
on  one  or  two  acres  to  grow  corn,  to  feed  cows  in  sum¬ 
mer.  A  small  feeding  of  corn  daily,  will  take  the  ap¬ 
petite  from  grass  with  little  or  no  benefit.  I  have  found 
it  best  to  feed  plentifully  at  evening  only. 

“  What  is  the  best  mode  of  heating  milk  and  scald¬ 
ing  curd  ?” 

That  which  will  produce  the  most  perfect  equilibrium 
of  heat  through  the  whole  mass,  with  the  least  expo¬ 
sure  to  excess  of  heat.  A  smaller  vessel  containing  the 
milk  or  curd  with  whey,  set  into  a  larger  vessel  which 
contains  water,  through  which  heat  is  conveyed  to  the 
vessel  containing  the  milk  or  whey,  is  the  safest  mode, 
and  is  now  generally  practiced  here.  The  more  water 
there  is  in  the  larger  vessel,  the  more  uniform  heat  is 
conveyed  to  the  milk.  If  a  large  tin  vat  is  used,  set 
into  a  wooden  box  or  vat,  the  tube  attached  to  one  end 
of  the  tin  vat,  and  extending  down  through  the  bottom 
of  the  wood  vat,  to  discharge  the  whey  when  the  curd 
is  sufficiently  scalded,  should  be  large  enough  to  let  off 
the  whey  at  once,  or  the  curd  will  settle  or  pack  toge¬ 
ther,  and  require  much  hard  labor,  and  will  waste,  by 
friction,  in  separating  it  and  making  it  fine  enough  to 
drain  and  salt  properly.  A  vat  for  thirty  or  more  cows, 
should  have  a  tube  at  least  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  tin  cylinder,  with  a  tube  at  one  end,  to  fit  snug  into 
the  tube  carrying  off  the  whey,  should  be  as  high  as  the 


vat,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter ;  with  as  many- 
very  small  holes  punched  in  it  as  can  be  and  hold  to* 
gether,  in  order  to  strain  the  whey  from  the  curd  as  fast 
as  it  will  pass  off  through  the  tube. 

11  Why  would  it  not  answer  as  well  to  pass  steam  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  milk  or  whey  and  curd,  as  it  would  save 
expense  in  fixtures  V* 

Because  that  portion  coming  in  contact  with  steam, 
would  be  exposed  to  an  excess  of  heat,  and  would  not 
be  affected  by  rennet  like  other  portions  which  were  not 
overheated.  Consequently,  a  strict  affinity  would  not 
be  maintained,  which  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  cohe¬ 
rence  5  and  more  or  less  would  float  off  with  the  whey, 
or  make  trouble  in  curing  the  cheese. 

“  Is  a  thermometer  a  sufficient  guide  in  making 
cheese  ?’? 

A  thermometer  that  is  correct,  is  an  indispensable 
guide  in  measuring  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  used ;  but 
the  time  of  raising  the  heat  and  continuing  its  effect, 
must  be  varied  to  meet  contingent  circumstances.  A. 
L.  Fish.  (To  be  continued.) 


Improved  Picket  Pence. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  many  sections  of  our  country, 
the  scarcity  of  fencing  timber  is  beginning  to  be  severe¬ 
ly  felt,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  economise  our  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  am  building  a  field  picket  fence  on  a  plan  which  for 
ornament,  cheapness  and  durability,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  removed,  where  the  farmer  wish¬ 
es  to  alter  the  lines  of  his  fields,  may  be  well  recom¬ 
mended  in  preference  to  any  other  wood  fence, — requir¬ 
ing  only  half  the  number  of  posts  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
mon  board  fence. 

In  the  first  place,  two  benches  are  prepared  about  3 
feet  high,  and  placed  about  eight  feet  apart,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  scantling,  while  the  pickets 
are  being  nailed  on.  Two  scantling,  sawed  two  inches 
by  four,  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long,  are  then  laid  on 
the  benches,  where  should  be  fixtures  to  keep  them  to 
their  places.  A  scantling  is  also  laid  on  for  the  upper 
ends  of  the  pickets  to  rest  against  while  nailing,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  them  in  line.  The  pickets  are  then  nailed 
on  with  ten-penny  nails,  two  nails  to  each  picket,  pro¬ 
jecting  over  the  scantling,  above  and  below,  about  eight 
inches;  the  pickets  to  be  sawed  in  the  mill  from  three 
to  four  inches  wide,  and  then  cut  across  into  three 
lengths,  if  the  strips  are  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long, 
and  for  field  fence,  nailed  on  with  a  spacing  board  of 
five  or  six  inches. 

The  posts  are  then,  if  for  wet  land,  well  sharpened 
and  driven  down  with  a  maul.  A  five-quarter  hole  is 
then  bored  through  the  post  at  a  suitable  height  from 
the  ground  for  the  underside  of  the  upper  scantling,  and 
a  pin  of  white  oak,  or  other  suitable  timber,  is  driven 
through  the  post,  having  a  head  or  projection  at  the 
end  on  the  upper  side,  sufficient  to  hold  the  lapped  ends 
of  the  lengths  as  they  meet  on  the  posts.  The  lengths 
of  fence  prepared  as  aforesaid,  are  then  taken  up,  and 
with  a  six  inch  lap,  hung  or  laid  on  the  pins,  and  a 
stone  rolled  against  the  fence,  or  a  short  stake  driven 
down,  is  sufficient  to  confine  the  bottom.  In  dry  ground 
the  posts  should  be  slightly  sharpened  and  set  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  advantages  of  this  fence  over  the  common  board 
fence  are  obvious.  Posts  in  all  moist  lands,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  raised  by  frost— some  more  and  some  less. 
In  the  spring  the  boards  are  found  more  or  less  split, 
and  the  nails  broken,  without  the  possibility  of  re-pla¬ 
cing  the  posts  by  driving  them  down;  but  should  the 
posts  of  a  fence  built  on  the  above  plan  become  raised, 
they  can,  in  the  spring,  while  the  ground  is  soft,  be  ve- 
ry  easily  driven  down,  as  the  weight  of  the  fence  only 
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rests  on  the  pins  above  described.  If  the  posts  should 
decay  and  rot  off  by  the  ground,  they  may  be  replaced 
by  new  ones,  while  the  lengths  of  fence^  if  constructed 
of  oak,  hemlock  or  chestnut,  will  last  good  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  years.  A  length  is  easily  removed  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  a  team,  and  as  easily  replaced 
again. 

It  must  prove  a  light  and  convenient  fence  for 
swamps  and  marshy  grounds,  also  for  river  flats,  which 
are  subject  to  be  swept  by  floods  in  spring.  The 
lengths  being  light,  may*be  taken  off  the  hooks  in  the 
fall,  and  be  deposited  on  a  bank  in  a  place  of  safety  and 
readily  replaced  after  the  spring  freshets.  The  pickets 
may  be  nailed  on,  and  the  lengths  prepared,  before  they 
are  taken  to  the  field,  and  iron  hooks  may  be  substitu¬ 
ted  for  wood  to  good  profit.  The  farmer  who  procures 
his  material  and  erects  his  first  fifty  lengths  of  the  im¬ 
proved  picket  fence,  will  not,  if  he  studies  economy, 
very  soon  be  seen  making  old  fashioned  board  fence. 
David  Sill.  North  JLrgyle,  Washington  Co .,  N.  Y., 
March  29,  1849. 

Cement  for  Cellars. 

Eds.  Cultivator— What  is  the  best  mode  of  ren¬ 
dering  a  wet  cellar  dry,  that  cannot  conveniently  be 
drained?  I  pounded  stone  all  over  the  bottom,  and 
then  plastered  it  with  water  lime,  made  by  R.  H.  Bangs, 
Fayettville,  N.  Y.  It  was  very  dry  till  there  came  a 
heavy  rain,  and  then  it  was  full  of  water,  or  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground  which  is  but  18  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  It  broke  the  cement,  lifted  it 
up,  and  cracked  it  in  pieces.  It  seemed  to  soften  when 
the  water  came  to  it,  and  did  not  adhere  to  the  stone, 
on  the  bottom.  I  think  the  lime  was  not  good,  or  it 
may  be  we  did  not  mix  it  right.  How  should  it  be  mix¬ 
ed  ?  What  proportion  of  the  purest  lake  sand  is  to  be 
mixed  ?  Should  any  quick  lime  be  mixed  with  it  ?  Is 
there  danger  of  frost  injuring  it  when  fully  set,  when 
there  is  no  water  upon  it  ?  Can  a  cement  be  made  of 
tar  and  sand,  that  will  resist  the  water  ?  We  labor  under 
a  great  disadvantage  in  this  country,  for  the  want  of  cel¬ 
lars.  The  land  is  so  level  that  we  cannot  dig,  because  we 
cannot  drain.  I  was  induced  to  dig  one  and  a-half  feet, 
thinking  to  stop  out  the  water  with  water  lime,  but  so  far 
it  has  failed;  and  several  others  in  this  county,  prepared 
in  the  same  way  last  summer,  failed.  Some  find  fault 
with  the  lime,  and  some  think  it  cannot  be  done.  Have 
any  of  your  subscribers  tried  it,  and  how  have  they  suc¬ 
ceeded?  Where  can  the  best  warranted  cement  be  had? 

A  good  cellar  is  everything  to  the  farmer,  and  any 
method  to  render  them  water  proof,  will  be  valuable 
information  to  any  and  all  of  your  subscribers  here.  A. 
J.  Keeney.  Erie ,  Mich.,  Feb.  22,  1849. 


Turning  in  Green  Crops. 

The  stage  at  which  crops  turned  into  the  soil  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value  as  manure,  is  a  point  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  Heretofore  it  has  been  a  com¬ 
mon  opinion  that  plants  produced  the  most  beneficial 
results  in  this  respect,  when  they  had  attained  their 
greatest  bulk  and  weight,  and  before  there  had  been 
any  diminution  from  drying  or  ripening.  Several  ex¬ 
periments  however,  seem  to  show  that  where  a  large 
bulk  of  green  vegetable  matter  is  placed  in  the  soil, 
the  sap  runs  into  the  acetous  fermentation-producing 
an  acid  injurious  to  growing  crops. 

Andrew  Nichols,  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  states  to  the 
officers  of  the  Essex  County  Ag.  Society,  that  he  cut 
a  orop  of  corn  fodder  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
had  it  carefully  buried  in  the  soil  by  the  plow.  The  re¬ 
sult,  he  says,  “was  no  benefit  to  the  land,  the  loss  of  the 
crop  plowed  in,  and  half  the  crop  of  corn  planted  thereon 
the  succeeding  year.”  He  accounts  for  these  facts 


on  the  following  theory;  “  The  stalks  had  fermented, 
and  been  converted  chiefly  into  alcohol  and  vinegar — 
the  former  flying  off  by  evaporation,  and  the  latter  uni¬ 
ting  with  the  alkaline  or  ferruginous  earths — forming 
salts  less  fertilizing  perhaps,  than  their  bases,  as  they 
existed  in  the  soil  previous  to  their  uniting  with  the 
acid.” 

We  have  heard  of  similar  results  from  plowing  in 
green  clover,  buckwheat  and  grass.  Hence,  better  ef¬ 
fects  follow  from  allowing  the  crop  to  become  so  dry 
before  plowing  it  in,  that  the  acetous  fermentation  will 
not  take  place.  We  believe  this  is  the  conclusion  now 
held  by  some  of  our  best  farmers  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  plowing  in  clover. 


Cost  of  Wire  Fence. 

Eds.  Cultivator— I  thought  that  it  possibly  might 
be  of  service  to  the  farming  community,  through  the 
pages  of  The  Cultivator ,  to  say  a  few  words  on  wire 
fence.  Much  has  already  been  said  and  done  in  regard 
to  all  kinds  of  fencing;  but  I  think  the  wire  kind  is  by 
far  the  cheapest  as  well  as  most  beautiful.  I  ran  a 
fence,  340  yards,  across  a  40  acre  lot.  My  object  was 
to  make  a  strong,  as  well  as  a  cheap  fence.  The  wire 
I  used  was  No.  9  and  No.  7.  No.  10  is  too  small. 
The  fence  is  five  strands  high — each  strand  about  10 
inches  apart.  The  fence  is  five  feet  high.  The  ex¬ 
pense  is  as  follows ; 


310  lbs.  wire,  Nos.  7  and  9,  at  8  cents, .  $24  90 

28  Red  Cedar  posts,  at  12£  cents, .  3  50 

28  do  do  small,  at  6}  cents .  1  75 

To  3  men  2  days  putting  up  fence,  at  50  cts.  and  found, 

(say  25  cents  a-piece,)  . .  4  50 


$34  55 

I  placed  a  small  post  between  every  two  jarge  ones. 
The  holes  in  the  posts,  (5  in  each  post,)  I  bored  with 
an  inch  auger.  After  the  wire  was  put  in  and  tighten¬ 
ed,  I  drove  a  plug  in,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  rusting 
the  wire.  After  the  fence  was  up,  I  took  about  a  pint 
of  tar,  and  with  a  brush  dipped  in  tar,  coated  all  the 
wire. 

The  posts  of  the  fence  are  20  feet  apart,  which  I 
find  not  too  much.  H.  V.  L.  Port  Penn,  Del., 
March,  1849.  _ 


Cost  of  Fattening  Pork  in  Massachusetts. 

F.  Dodge,  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  states  that  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  he  bought  from  a  drove,  seven  shoats, 
the  total  weight  of  which  was  925  pounds.  The  price 
paid  for  them  -was  seven  cents  per  pound.  They  were 
fed  an  average  of  184  days,  and  their  average  gain 
was  179  pounds  of  nett  pork.  The  cost  of  the  food 
they  consumed  was  as  follows: 


68  bushels  corn  at  53  cents, .  $36  04 

30  do  do  damaged,  at  35  cents, . .  10  50 

50  do  corn  at  65  cents, .  32  50 

8  do  meal,  at  65  cents, . 5  20 


$84  24 

Add  first  cost  of  pigs, .  64  75 


Making  a  total  cost  of, .  $148  99 


The  whole  quantity  of  pork  afforded  by  the  pigs  kill¬ 
ed,  was  2178  pounds,  which  was  sold  at  6^  cents  per 
pound,  amounting  to  $141 .57— leaving  a  balance  against 
the  pigs  of  $7.42.  The  inference  from  this  statement, 
is  that  at  the  above  prices  of  grain,  pork  could  not  be 
profitably  produced  at  six  and  a-half  cents  per  pound. 
But  it  is  suggested  that  something  might  be  saved  by 
breeding  the  stock,  instead  of  purchasing  shoats  at  seven 
cents  per  pound,  live  wreight.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  the  manure  afforded  by  the  hogSj  would  be  of  suf¬ 
ficient  value  to  more  than  overbalance  any  deficiency 
which  might  appear  in  the  account  by  only  crediting 
the  pork. 
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Profitable  Cultivation, 


The  Middlesex  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  award¬ 
ed  their  first  premium  on  farms  to  that  of  George 
Pierce,  of  West-Cambridge.  This  farm  consists  of 
only  forty  acres.  It  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  Boston  market.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  articles  of  the  kitchen  garden,  it  is 
mentioned  that  about  three  acres  of  ground  are  devoted 
to  dandelions ,  which  it  is  said  u  afford  a  rich  return 
for  the  labor  and  expense  of  cultivation.”  A  large 
portion  of  the  farm  produces  three  crops  in  a  season — 
u  first,  radishes  and  early  peas — second,  potatoes  and 
cucumbers — and  next,  celery,  cabbages,  &c.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  statement  of  the  expenses  and  the  value 
of  the  produce,  as  given  to  the  committee  who  examined 
the  farm : 

Hands  employed  from  April  to  October,  at  an  average  of 


$16  per  month, .  $672  00 

Labor  paid  by  the  day, . 80  00 

Board  of  men  at  $10  per  month, .  420  00 

Night  soil  from  ten  vaults, . 30  00 

Manure  from  one  stable  in  Boston,  .  400  00 

Teaming  the  same, .  300  00 

Manure  from  one  stable  in  Charlestown,  the  produce  of 

44  horses,  at  $10  per  horse,  delivered  on  the  farm,.  . . .  440  00 

Manure  from  Porter’s  stable  in  Cambridge,  30  cords  at 
$5.50  per  cord, .  165  00 

$2,507  00 

Proceeds  of  sales  from  March  3d  to  September  23d,  as 
rendered  by  the  market  men,  of  which  a  daily  account 
is  kept, . $4,544  79 


$2,037  79 

Showing  a  balance  of  $2,037.79  in  favor  of  the  farm, 
exclusive  of  the  crops  on  the  land  on  the  23d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  the  committee  say,  are  “  probably  worth 
as  much  more.” 

Successful  Cultivation. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Twenty-nine  years  ago,  my  fa¬ 
ther  came  to  this  place  and  bought  76  acres  of  land  on 
credit,  with  not  a  stick  chopped  on  it.  He  has  cleared 
and  fenced  about  sixty  acres  with  his  own  hands,  and 
has  built  a  good  house,  barn  and  out  buildings,  and 
cleared  himself  from  all  incumbrance. 

When  I  sent  for  the  first  Cultivator ,  my  father  thought 
I  had  better  keep  my  dollar.  When  the  year  was  out, 
he  said  if  I  sent  again,  he  would  send  also,  and  since 
then  we  have  read  your  valuable  paper  with  interest, 
and  I  trust  with  profit. 

Fruit  being  my  favorite  crop,  and  having  a  good  lo¬ 
cation,  I  have  tried  it  a  little.  The  last  two  years,  I 
followed  The  Cultivator  as  far  as  it  went,  and  then  I 
got  Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  I 
have  had  excellent  success  in  the  raising  of  trees,  shrubs, 
bushes,  vines,  &c.  I  have  now  growing,  47  varieties 
of  peaches,  16  of  apples,  22  of  plums,  7  of  cherries, 
7  of  apricots,  3  of  quinces,  5  of  currants,  3  of  gooseber¬ 
ries,  7  of  grapes.  A  good  many  of  these  varieties  are 
on  trial  to  test  their  qualities  in  this  climate.  The  soil 
on  which  my  trees  grow  is  a  strong  clay  loam.  I  have 
a  patch  of  90  seedling  peach  trees,  six  years  old,  three 
years  in  bearing.  The  fruit  has  been  tried  with  budded 
peaches  from  Cleveland,  and  pronounced  equal  in  size, 
and  superior  in  flavor.  The  cause  I  suppose,  is  in  the 
soil.  The  soil  of  Cleveland  is  clear  sand,  mine  is  strong 
yellow  clay  loam.  I  intend  to  settle  the  question  another 
year  whether  the  soil  has  any  effect  on  the  flavor  of  the 
peach.  Downing  states  that  peach  trees  should  be 
shortened-in  half  of  their  growth.  I  only  cut  about 
one-third,  as  my  trees  are  very  thrifty.  If  I  cut  more, 
they  make  too  great  a  growth  of  wood.  Some  of  them 
have  produced  limbs  five  feet  long  the  past  season. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  with  all  my  trees, 
and  bushes  and  flowers,  I  can  get  time  to  read  The  Cul¬ 
tivator.  I  am  frequently  asked — u  what  makes  your 
trees  so  thrifty-^-how  do  you  keep  them  so  straight  ?  I 


can’t  make  mine  grow  so  ?”  My  answer  is,  I  take 
The  Cultivator. 

In  June  last,  I  whitewashed  all  our  out  houses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  receipt  in  vol.  ii.  p.  291  of  The  Culti¬ 
vator.  A  great  many  have  asked  for  a  receipt,  which 
I  give,  at  the  same  time  taking  occasion  to  remark, 
that  if  they  would  take  The  Cultivator  they  would  get 
all  of  these  things  gratis.  Selden  H.  Reed.  Vienna, 
Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio ,  Jan.,  1849. 

- s - 1 — 

Advantages  of  Railroads  to  Farmers. 

There  has  been  bought  at  this  place,  by  men  from 
New  York  and  Boston,  from  Nov.  18,  1848,  to  Jan.  18, 
1849,  two  months,  4398  dressed  hogs,  weighing  1,139,- 
522  pounds — making  56  tons,  1,522  lbs.,  which  at  the 
average  price  of  $5  per  hundred  pounds,  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  $56,966.10.  They  have  also  bought  15  tons 
of  poultry,  at  seven  cents  a  pound, — making  $2;  100 
paid  for  this  article.  This  shows  a  gross  amount  paid 
out  in  this  city,  by  eastern  men,  of  $59,066. 10,  for  ar¬ 
ticles  produced  in  this  county.  This  arises  from  allowing 
the  railroad  to  carry  freight.  There  is  about  300  head 
feeding  here  for  the  eastern  market.  This  pork,  beef 
and  poultiy  business  will  continue  to  increase  from  year 
to  year — there  is  no  knowing  to  what  extent.  John 
B.  Dill.  Auburn ,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1849. 


Information  Wanted. 

Eds.  Cultivator — We  frequently  see  it  stated  in 
northern  papers  that  free  labor  is  more  profitable  than 
slave,  and  that  if  southern  people  were  to  liberate  their 
slaves  they  would  be  more  prosperous  and  happy.  As 
happiness  and  prosperity  are  objects  which  most  of  us 
wish  to  attain  ,  I  write  to  elicit  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  from  some  of  your  numerous  and  intelligent  con¬ 
tributors  who  use  free  labor ;  which  would  not  only  be 
acceptable  to  myself,  but  to  most  southern  agricultur¬ 
ists.  I  will  state  my  own  case,  with  some  inquiries, 
which  I  hope  will  be  answered,  and  such  other  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  given  on  the  subject  as  may  suggest  it¬ 
self. 

I  hold  about  1200  acres  of  land,  two-thirds  of  which 
is  cleared  and  arable,  the  balance  in  timber.  About 
one-half  of  the  cleared  land  is  in  good  heart ;  the  other 
quite  thin,  but  affords  grazing  for  sheep.  The  land  is 
well  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  grass,  and  with  a  favorable 
season,  produces  good  wheat.  It  is  sufficiently  undu¬ 
lating,  with  upwards  of  100  acres  of  low  grounds, 
most  of  which  is  good  meadow  land. 

I  have  between  60  and  70  persons  to  support,  most 
of  whom  are  slaves,  and  about  two-thirds  of  them  too 
}roung  to  support  themselves;  consequently,  the  other 
third  has  to  support  them  and  do  all  the  work  of  the 
farm.  My  expenses  are  about  $2,000  per  year;  my  in¬ 
come  but  little  more;  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  vex¬ 
ation  and  solicitude  on  account  of  my  dependants.  For 
my  duty,  as  well  as  my  inclination  and  interest,  require 
that  they  should  be  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  have  pro¬ 
per  attendance  in  sickness,  which  must  necessarily  cause 
much  trouble  and  anxiety. 

Now,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  me  that  my  condition  as 
well  as  theirs,  is  to  be  benefited  by  getting  rid  of 
them,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  I  ask  who  would 
hesitate  ?  Is  it  not  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  of  interest, 
of  every  consideration,  yes,  of  humanity  itself?  But 
how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  without  greatly  diminish¬ 
ing  my  income,  which  is  now  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  a  growing  family  ?  I  will  not  dispose  of  any  of 
my  lands.  How  am  I  to  obtain  labor  to  keep  up  about 
15  miles  of  fencing,  and  to  cultivate  or  graze  my  farm 
to  advantage  ?  How  many  hands  would  be  required  ? 
Would  grazing  stock  for  market,  or  cheese-making  be 
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most  profitable.  At.  what  price  could  the  services  of 
a  northern  man  be  obtained,  who  understands  this  bu¬ 
siness,  to  conduct  it  ?  And  wiiat  would  be  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  fixtures,  house,  &c.  for  a  cheese  dairy  ? 
Any  other  information  that  the  subject  may  suggest 
will  be  thankfully  received.  A  Southerner.  Bar- 
boursville,  Va.,  March,  1849. 


Slieep  and  Wool. 

These  have  been  at  the  lowest  ebb  for  two  or  three- 
years  past.  But  a  change  is  commencing,  and  these 
are  having  a  steady,  upright  tendency — at  least  so  it. 
would  seem.  Some  say  it  is  only  a  mere  spasm — that 
there  is  no  real  life  in  these  staples — that  they  are  dead 
— that  wool-growing  is  so  unprofitable  that  it  must  be 
abandoned — or  driven  to  those  portions  of  the  country 
where  wool  may  be  grown  at  little  cost.  Within  the 
past  two  years,  it  is  thought  that  1,000,000  of  sheep 
have  been  killed  in  Vermont  for  their  pelts  and  tallow. 
Some  portions  of  that  wool-growing  state  are  now  al¬ 
most  destitute  of  sheep,  and  dairies  appear  in  their 
stead.  So  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio.  So  of 
many  other  portions  of  the  country. 

Now  what  is  the  truth  on  this  subject  ?  Will  some 
of  your  subscribers  give  us  their  views  ?  Shall  I  be 
able  to  determine  how  to  employ  a  little  spare  capital 
as  a  farmer  ?  Shall  I  invest  in  sheep  or  in  cows  ? 
and  will  some  one  inform  me,  what  the  north  and  east 
are  to  rely  on  ?  Can  northern  farmers  grow  wool  pro¬ 
fitably  ? — Or  is  there  greater  profit  to  be  derived  from 
dairy  products.  My  opinion  is  not  made  up  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Certain  it  is  that  wool-growing  has  been  profit¬ 
able.  It  is  equally  certain  that  it  has  been  a  poor  bu¬ 
siness — and  now,  another  change  is  taking  place.  Ma¬ 
ny  a  man  wishes  to  know  what  to  do.  Will  some  one 
tell  us  ?  L.  B.  G. 


Lime  and  Charcoal  lor  Potatoes. 

Eds-  Cultivator- — I  send  you  the  following  experi¬ 
ment,  showing  the  comparative  effect  of  powdered 
charcoal  and  lime  in  raising  potatoes,  &c. 

May  10,  1848- — I  planted  Early  Scarcity  potatoes,  in 
drills,  three  feet  apart,  made  with  a  common  plow.  I 
scattered  a  moderate  quantity  of  well  rotted  manure  in 
all  the  drills.  I  then  took  seven  rows  for  experiment, 
which  was  as  follows:  On  the  24th  August,  I  mea¬ 
sured  off  30  feet  of  each  row,  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  weighed  the  product  of  each,  which  I  give  below: 

Row.  Weight. 

1.  A  sprinkling-  of  lime  on  the  seed, .  26%  lbs. 

2.  No  lime  or  charcoal,  .  30 

3.  A  dressing- of  powdered  charcoal, .  34 

4.  do  do  .  35 

5.  do  lime, . .  33% 

6.  do  do  . . .  32J 

7.  do  powdered  charcoal,. . . .  35% 

The  result  shows  that  charcoal  dust,  in  every  ease, 
gave  a  larger  yield  than  lime,  but  does  not  prove  that 
lime  was  of  any  advantage  to  the  crop,  although  not 
conclusive,  as  there  was  but  one  row  without  lime  or 
charcoal.  The  experiment  does  not  show  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  effect  of  the  charcoal;  but  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  effect  of  this  fertilizer  will  he  more  en¬ 
during  than  any  other  manure,  and  on  that  account  I 
consider  it  valuable.  The  charcoal  I  get  from  a  forge 
near  by,  it  being  the  dust  remaining  about  the  coal- 
house.  The  soil  on  which  the  trial  was  made  was  a 
sandy  loam.  All  the  tubers  were  sound,  although  the 
vines  were- slightly  effected. with  the  prevailing  disease. 

It  is  my  practice  to  dig  my  potatoes  early,  and  if 
possible  in  good  weather,  and  spread  them  in  a  dry, 
cool,  and  airy  outhouse,  where  they  remain  until  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  frost,  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  to  the  cellar.  When  treated  in  this  manner,  I  have 
never  had  any  rot  in  my  cellar.  One  of  my  neighbors 


dug  his  potatoes  about  the  same  time  that  I  did;  he  had 
no  rot  in  the  field,  and  put.  them  directly  into  his  cellar  in 
good  order.  Early  in  January  he  told  me  that  he  had  lost 
nearly  all,  by  the  dry  rot.  Many  others  have  lost  more 
or  less  potatoes  by  rotting  in  the  cellar.  I  think  my 
way  of  digging  early,  and  putting  into  the  cellar  late, 
after  the  weather  has  become  cold,  will  ensure  their 
safety.  John  W.  Bailey.  Plattsburgh,  N.  V.,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1849. 

Importance  of  a  Good  Market. 

To  the  farmer,  a  good  market  is  next  in  importance 
to  good  cultivation,  and  you  may  think  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  your  readers  to  note  the  change  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad  is  now 
making,  and  destined  to  effect,  in  the  kind  of  produce 
and  mafiner  of  marketing,  for  a  large  portion  of  this 
State. 

That  road  was  open  to  Binghamton  the  fore  part  of 
the  past  winter;  its  first  visible  effect  upon  the  price 
and  new  demand  created  in  this  section,  was  noticed  by 
a  large  collection  of  turkeys,  geese  and  chickens,  made 
by  a  man  from  the  east,  an  advance  of  twenty-five  cts. 
per  pair  on  turkeys.  They  were  carried  some  sixty 
miles  to  Binghamton,  and  taken  through  alive.  Large 
quantities  of  fresh  pork  have  passed  here  from  Steuben, 
Yates  and  Ontario  counties,  for  New  York  by  that  road, 
as  also,  butter,  lard,  See.  Fat  cattle  have  been  bought 
in  this  region,  and  sent  through  on  the  road.  The  Hon. 
A.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Steuben,  alone  sends  thirty  head 
each  week.  Fat  sheep  are  now  being  collected  near 
here,  to  be  sent  by  railroad. 

Now  all  this  appears  new  to  us,  and  we  discover  that 
our  whole  system  of  doing  business  is  to  be  changed,  as 
well  our  overplus  material,  as  our  route  and  manner  of 
reaching  market.  _ 

Heretofore,  about  the  only  articles  we  sent  jP'the  sea 
board,  were  cattle,  mostly  lean,  driven  over  a  long  road. 
Driving  would  reduce  the  flesh,  if  the  cattle  were  good 
beef  when  started.  Wheat,  butter  and  wool,  were  sent 
only  during  the, season  of  canal  navigation. 

The  Erie  road  will  be  completed  to  Elmira  in  No¬ 
vember  next,  and  the  Chemung  road,  to  Seneca  lake, 
which  will  not  only  give  the  southern  tier  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  a  new  and  quick  market.,  but  open  a  new  chan¬ 
nel  for  the  large  surplus  products  of  the  lake  country. 

I  here  predict  that  the  city  of  New  York  will  find, 
when  it  has  this  fertile  region,  the  Lake  Country  in 
Western  New  York,  to  supply  her  market  and  tables 
during  winter,  that  its  capacity  to  furnish,  far  exceeds 
any  section  heretofore  accessible. 

Heretofore,  our  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  pi<rs,  poultiy, 
eggs,  fresh  butter,  fruit,  See.,  have  been  low,  compared 
with  the  price  in  New  York.  This  new  avenue  to  mar¬ 
ket  will  equalize  prices.  In  marketing  our  pork,  heavy 
hogs  would  command  the  highest  price  per  pound;  now 
the  young  and  light,  to  consume  fresh,  are  most  valua¬ 
ble,  while  they  cost  less;  because  fed  led  less  grain. 
Heretofore,  we  have  kept  our  steers  three  and  four 
years— sent  them  east,  where  the  farmers  have  fed  them 
six  to  ten  months,  and  realised,  by  being  near  market, 
as  much  as  we.  After  this,  we  shall  put  on  the  flesh 
ourselves,  and  realise  more  nearly  the  city  price. 

This  road  will  open  a  fine  field  for  those  disposed  to 
cultivate  fruit  for  market.  The  soil  and  climate  about 
these  lakes,  will  unquestionably  produce  as  fine,  if  not 
better  fruit,  than  any  other  part  of  the  state.  It  is  al¬ 
so  less  liable  to  be  cut  off’  by  frost.  Much  farming 
land  has  changed  hands  at  an  advanced  price,  during 
this  winter,  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  this  new  tho¬ 
roughfare.  These  improvements  will  enhance  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  land  through  which  they  pass,  for  capital 
must  pay  a  higher  per  centage  in  the  interior,  at  present 
prices,  than  near  the  city. 
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Before  the  Erie  canal  was  built,  the  farmers  east,  de* 
pended  upon  selling  rye  and  corn,  and  feared  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  western  wheat  would  ruin  them ;  but  instead 
of  being  injured,  they  bought  their  own  bread,  and  made 
more  money  than  before  by  selling  beef,  butter,  eggs, 
&c.  Ev  C>  Frost.  Seneca  Lake  Highland  Nurseries, 
Catharine ,  March ,  1849. 


Weaning  Calves. 

Eds.  Cultivator—1 The  practice  of  weaning  calves, 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial, 
by  separating  them  from  their  mothers,  is  almost  inva¬ 
riably  attended  with  a  vast  deal  of  hellowing ,  by  both 
cow  and  calf;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  the  case,  that 
calves,  in  a  very  thrifty  condition,  when  taken  from  the 
cow,  refuse  to  eat  a  morsel  of  grass, — but  keep  up  an 
incessant  bellowing,  and  continue  to  pine  away  until 
they  can  scarcely  make  a  loud  noise,  or  move  about. 
I  have  seen  calves,  many  times,  taken  from  their  mo¬ 
thers  in  full  flesh,  and  growing  rapidly,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  stop  growing,  become  poor,  and  very  much  ema¬ 
ciated,  simply  because  the  proper  course  is  not  pur¬ 
sued,  with  regard  to  so  important  a  branch  of  cattle 
husbandry. 

If  such  a  course  of  management  were  denounced  as 
not  only  unwise ,  but  exceedingly  detrimental  to  young 
animals,  “  and  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,”  it  might  be 
done,  in  our  humble  opinion,  without  any  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  incurring  the  odium  of  a  calumniator.  Such  a 
course  appears,  upon  reflection,  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  nature  and  of  reason.  And  besides  all  this,  who, 
that  possesses  any  sympathy- — any  of  the  tender  feelings 
of  humanity,  toward  the  brute  creation — can  listen  to 
such  mournful  looing,  as  is  generally  heard  from  calves, 
and  remain  unmoved?  Should  I  raise  a  thousand 
calves,^  never  would  resort,  save  through  dire  neces¬ 
sity,  to  the  practice  which  is  generally  adopted,  of 
weaning  them  by  separating  them  from  their  mothers  ; 
for  it  is  not  only  inhuman ,  but  most  miserable  economy. 

When  calves  have  arrived  at  an  age  suitable  for 
weaning,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  they  are  then  in 
a  growing  and  thrifty  condition ;  and  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  desire  of  every  one  who  raises  stock,  to  keep 
his  young  animals  advancing :  for  it  requires  one-third 
more  feed  to  regain  a  pound  of  flesh,  which  an  animal 
has  lost,  than  would  have  done  to  produce  that  flesh, 
providing  it  had  never  been  suffered  to  grow  poor. 

The  mode  of  weaning  calves,  which  I  would  advo¬ 
cate  as  being  the  most  proper,  the  best  and  economical , 
and  which  I  have  practiced  for  two  years  past,  with 
perfect  success,  I  shall  give  in  a  few  words; — and  let 
those  farmers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  separa¬ 
ting  their  calves  from  their  mothers,  for  the  purpose  of 
weaning  them,  try  the  experiment,  the  ensuing  season, 
with  one  calf,  and  then  cast  the  arguments,  for  and 
against  such  a  course,  into  the  balance  of  “  common 
sense,”  and  see  which  will  preponderate. 

After  the  calves  have  sucked  about  six  weeks,  I  keep 
them,  if  possible,  in  fresh  and  tender  pasture,  and  di¬ 
minish  from  day  today,  their  usual  allowance.  By  pur¬ 
suing  this  course  for  one  week,  the  calf  will  learn  to  eat 
grass  enough  to  supply  the  place  of  milk  which  has  been 
withheld.  During  the  next  week,  I  let  him  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  allowance,  once  in  two  days.  The  next  week,  once 
in  three  days.  I  then  put  on  them  a  leather  halter, 
with  eight  or  ten  tenpenny  nails,  with  sharp  points,  dri¬ 
ven  through  the  nose  piece,  pointing  outwards  from  the 
nose  of  the  calf.  The  inside  of  the  nose  piece  should 
have  a  piece  of  thin  leather  sowed  to  it,  covering  the 
heads  of  the  nails,  in  order  to  prevent  their  hurting  the 
calf’s  nose. 

The  calf  is  then  turned  into  the  same  field  with  its 
mother; — and  as  we  naturally  suppose,  it  makes  every 


effort  to  suck.  But  the  cow  feeling  the  prick  of  the 
nails  against  her  udder,  quickly  whirls  about,  and  re¬ 
pels  the  little  fellow.  After  a  few  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts,  it  will  “give  up  the  chase,”  and  feed  quietly 
by  the  side  of  its  mother. 

This  practice  with  regard  to  weaning  calves,  posses¬ 
ses  several  commendable  advantages  when  compared 
with  the  common  practice  of  separating  them  from  the 
cows. 

When  calves  are  weaned  by  the  side  of  their  mothers 
they  are  always  more  docile  and  tame — -they  learn  to 
feed  sooner— they  learn  to  be  driven  sooner — they  thrive 
much  better — they  do  not  utter  such  pitiful  moanings, 
as  when  alone ; — and  by  the  side  of  their  mothers,  they 
pass  their  time  in  quiet  rumination  and  rest. 

Calves  always  need,  and  should  have  the  best  pasture 
which  the  farm  affords.  But  it  not  unfrequently  occurs, 
that  the  field  which  we  would  appropriate  to  the  calves, 
contains  twice  as  much  feed  as  is  needful  for  them. 
Now,  if  the  calves  are  weaned  by  the  side  of  their  mo¬ 
thers,  the  cows  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  same  field ; 
and  eat  the  grass  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  of  no  profit,  save  as  a  fertilizer  of  the 
soil. 

Another  consideration  worthy  of  notice  is,  when 
calves  are  weaned  by  separating  them  from  their  mo¬ 
thers,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  sepa¬ 
rated  during  the  winter ;  and  many  times  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  an  extra  yard  and  an  extra  shed; 
whereas,  if  they  had  been  weaned,  after  the  mode  re¬ 
commended,  they  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
same  enclosure,  during  the  day — but  at  night,  should 
be  stabled. 

Farmers,  who  raise  but  a  few  head  of  cattle,  as  is 
the  case  with  myself,  experience  great  inconvenience, 
by  being  obliged  to  keep  their  cows  and  calves  sepa¬ 
rate  when  they  turn  them  from  their  stalls  to  go  to 
water,  or  to  exercise. 

I  have  practiced  weaning  calves  with  the  halter,  for 
two  seasons  past,  with  perfect  success  ;  and  although 
my  calves,  both  seasons,  lost  the  halter  from  their  head, 
before  they  had  worn  it  a  week,  they  never,  after  the 
first  day  when  they  were  turned  together,  made  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  suck. 

Perhaps  some  may  think,  as  I  at  first  did,  that  shin¬ 
gle  nails  in  the  nose  piece,  would  subserve  a  better  pur¬ 
pose  than  ten-penny  nails — but  they  are  too  short.  I 
have  tried  both  kinds;  and  I  find  that  long  nails  only 
will  answer  a  good  purpose.  S.  Edwards  Todd. 
Lake  Ridge,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March,  1849. 


Potatoes  Exhaust  the  Soil. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  was  taught  when  a  boy  that 
potatoes  were  not  an  exhausting  crop,  drawing  but  lit¬ 
tle  strength  from  the  ground.  I  have  always  taken  this 
for  granted,  and  I  have  made  no  experiment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  more  than  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  would  not  suc¬ 
ceed  well  a  second  year  on  the  same  ground.  If  you 
should  conclude  that  I  have  been  indiscreet  in  taking 
any  thing  for  granted  and  passing  on  forty  years  with¬ 
out  examination,  I  could  not  find  much  fault  with  your 
conclusion.  But  to  the  subject.  In  the  summer  of 
1847,  a  neighboring  farmer  requested  me  to  go  into  his 
lot  and  look  at  his  clover.  On  reaching  his  lot,  he 
showed  me  a  field  of  clover,  one  part  of  which  was  of 
a  vigorous  growth,  while  the  other  part  was  small — not 
more  than  half,  if  more  than  a  third  as  large  as  the 
other,  and  the  line  distinctly  marked  through  the  lot. 
The  clover  was  sown  with  oats  the  previous  year.  The 
year  before  that,  my  friend  informed  me,  that  the  part 
of  the  field  where  the  clover  was  best,  was  planted 
with  corn ;  while  the  other  part  was  devoted  to  pota¬ 
toes.  The  whole,  he  said,  was  manured  and  cultiva- 
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ted  just  alike,  and  the  clover  was  sown  on  all  at  the 
same  time  and  from  the  same  parcel  of  seed.  Here 
was  a  thing  so  different  from  all  my  former  notions, 
that  I  began  to  think  I  had,  all  my  life,  been  laboring 
under  a  mistake. 

I  had  several  times  had  corn  on  a  part  of  the  field 
and  potatoes  on  the  other  part  ;  and  had  noticed  that 
the  subsequent  grass  crop  was  much  the  best  where  the 
corn  had  grown;  but  so  deep  was  the  impression  that 
corn  was  a  greater  exhauster  than  potatoes,  that  I  at¬ 
tributed  the  difference  in  the  grass  to  other  causes.  At 
the  time  my  attention  was  turned  to  my  neighbor’s  clo¬ 
ver,  I  had  a  piece  of  ground,  which  was  seeded  with 
grass,  the  previous  summer  with  oats,  after  a  crop  of 
potatoes.  The  ground  was  well  manured  for  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  had  previously  borne  large  grass  crops.  I 
was  much  disappointed  with  the  grass  crop  on  this  piece, 
and  after  mowing  a  very  light  crop  two  seasons,  I  last 
summer,  turned  in  the  sward  and  sowed  grass  seed — 
whether  this  will  improve  the  crop  of  grass  remains  to 
be  seen.  Will  some  of  your  correspondents,  who  have 
made  observations,  enlighten  us  on  this  subject?  R.  R. 
P.  Manchester ,  Ct.,  Feb.  15,  1849. 

Draining  JLasiil. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  have  received  many  letters  of 
late,  making  inquiries  respecting  draining.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  generally  the  questions:— 1st.  How  far  do 
you  put  your  drains  apart,  and  how  deep  ?  2d.  Where 

can  tile  be  got,  and  at  what  price  per  1000  or  rod  ? — 
Do  they  not  break  with  frost  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  no  man  can  tell  how 
deep  or  how  far  apart  the  drains  ought  to  be,  until  he 
has  made  some  on  his  farm,  and  then  experience  alone 
must  direct  him.  It  is  of  no  use  to  go  deeper  than  the 
water  lies,  if  that  is  deep  enough  to  prevent  horses  or 
cattle  from  breaking  the  tiles.  I  think  they  should  ne¬ 
ver  be  less  than  twenty  inches  deep, — mine  are  2i  ft. 
deep.  The  distance  apart  must  be  determined  by  the 
subsoil;  if  porous,  they  will  admit  of  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  apart  than  if  a  stiff  clay,  unless  there  should  be 
gravel  under  the  subsoil;  but  the  true  way  to  lay  out 
drains,  is  to  lay  them  out  as  though  the  labor  was  cost¬ 
ing  nothing,  because  there  is  no  danger  of  over  drain¬ 
ing;  and  no  man  after  draining  a  field,  and  seeing  that 
part  of  it  has  not  got  drains  enough,  can  resist  putting 
in  more ;  and  this  is  always  done  at  more  expense,  and 
is  seldom  done  as  perfectly,  as  if  done  at  first.  I  speak 
from  experience. 

In  answer  to  the  2d  inquiry,  tiles  can  be  got  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Whartenbury,  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.  Three- 
inch  tiles  cost  $10  per  1000,  and  13  tiles  will  make  a 
rod.  Mr.  Delafield,  of  Oaklands  Farm,  near  Geneva, 
has  imported  a  tile  machine,  by  which  we  expect  to 
get  them  still  lower. 

3d.  They  never  break  by  frost  if  they  are  thorough¬ 
ly  burned,  but  for  the  lower  ends  of  drains  those  that 
are  hard  burnt  should  be  selected. 

I  think  the  following  are  all  the  directions  that  can 
be  given  on  paper  about  draining.  1st.  To  be  sure  to 
make  a  good  outlet  for  your  drains;  without  that,  a 
great  deal  of  labor  will  be  lost.  In  the  next  place,  if 
possible,  reach  the  fountain  head.  The  water  almost 
alwTays  rises  near  or  at  the  highest  part  of  the  field. 
Early  in  the  spring  is  the  best  time  to  stake  out  drains. 
Another  thing  very  important  is,  to  have  tiles  large 
enough  for  the  main  drains.  I  have  one  main  drain  laid 
with  six-inch  tiles,  and  a  part  with  2  six-inch  tiles,  and 
I  find  I  shall  have  a  part  of  it  to  take  up,  and  lay  fur¬ 
ther  with  double  tiles.  Some  of  the  other  drains  that 
run  into  the  main  drain,  which  I  may  call  sub-mains, 
may  often  require  large  tiles  or  double  small  tiles.  I 
advise  to  do  draining  perfectly  where  needed.  It  will 
pay  almost  any  expense. 


I  have  put  in  5000  tiles  this  spring,  and  will  have  in 
5000  more  by  1st  May.  My  expense  now  is,  digging 
feet  drains,  15  cents  per  rod,  tiles  13  cents  per  rod. 

I  find  men  can  make  better  wages  at  my  drains  than 
at  the  public  work.  I  can  get  them  dug  to  any  extent 
for  15  cents  per  rod,  without  board.  I  like  to  have 
them  dug  as  narrow  as  they  can  be  done,  except  some 
main  or  sub-main  drains,  in  which  1  may  lay  double  tiles. 
John  Johnston.  Near  Geneva,  April  7,  1849. 


Information  Wanted# 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  should  like  to  learn  something 
respecting  the  character  of  that  portion  of  country  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany  mountains, 
in  Virginia.  Whether  the  country  is  generally  level  or 
hilly,  and  if  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle; 
and  if  good  farms  of  150  to  200  acres,  can  be  bought 
for  reasonable  sums.  I  have  heard  many  conflicting 
reports  about  that  country,  and  should  like  to  hear  its 
true  character.  Perhaps  some  of  your  subscribers  from 
Pendleton,  Bath,  Rockbridge,  and  Greenbrier  counties, 
will  give  information  through  the  columns  of  The  Cul¬ 
tivator  respecting  those  counties.  I  should  like,  also, 
to  obtain  similar  information  in  regard  to  the  southern 
part  of  Kentucky.  A  Subscriber.  Perry,  N.  Y., 
March  16  1849. 

Wool-Growing  in  South  Carolina. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Having  some  thought  of  going 
into  the  wool-growing  business,  I  now  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  some  questions  about  sheep-farming,  which  I 
hope  will  be  answered.  I  know  nothing  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  as  my  questions  will  evince ;  but  hope  the  desired 
information  will  be  none  the  less  freely  communicated 
on  that  account. 

What  is  the  average  cost  of  good  Merino  sheep,  and 
what  is  the  annnal  income  per  head  ?  Or  what  is  the 
common  calculation  among  northern  farmers  on  these 
two  points  ?  Are  the  sheep  kept  all  the  time  in  pas¬ 
ture,  or  are  they  turned  into  the  woods  or  unenclosed 
mountains  part  of  the  time  ?  There  is  a  common  belief 
here  that  sheep  will  not  do  well  kept  in  the  plantation, 
and  farmers  therefore,  turn  them  into  the  woods  in  the 
summer.  Does  confining  sheep  to  a  particular  place, 
cause  them  to  be  unhealthy,  or  are  they  so  because  the 
pasture  gives  out,  and  the  sheep  dwindle  from  starva¬ 
tion  ?  In  other  words,  will  a  sheep  keep  healthy  a 
whole  year  on  the  same  acre  of  land,  provided  it  has 
plenty  that  is  good  and  wholesome  to  eat  and  to 
drink  ? 

How  many  months  have  the  sheep  to  be  fed,  and  how 
many  can  they  live  on  pasture?  Are  they  fed  on  grain, 
and  if  so,  what  kind,  and  how  much  ?  It  is  a  common 
opinion  here,  that  grain,  particularly  Indian  corn,  makes 
sheep  shed  their  wool.  Is  this  true  ?  or  do  our  sheep 
shed  their  wool  from  being  fed  freely  on  grain,  imme¬ 
diately  after  they  have  been  nearly  famished  by  neglect? 
Most  animals  shed  when  thriving  rapidly.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  to  make  the  wool  grow  as  even  as 
possible,  is  it  not  important  that  sheep  be  kept  as  uni¬ 
formly  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  them  always,  as  near¬ 
ly  as  may  be,  in  the  same  condition  ?  How  many  sheep 
can  one  hand  attend  during  the  winter,  and  what  would 
the  manure  of  a  hundred  sheep  be  worth  a  month,  if 
well  littered? 

What  kind  of  sheep  are  considered  most  profitable  ? 
What  kind  or  kinds  of  grass  make  the  best  sheep  pas¬ 
ture,  and  what  the  best  hay  for  sheep  ?  If  sheep  are 
sent  into  the  mountains  with  a  shepherd,  what  is  his 
wages,  and  how  many  sheep  can  he  attend  ?  How  of¬ 
ten  should  sheep  have  salt  in  the  summer  time,  and 
how  often  in  winter  ?  Don’t  sheep,  like  all  other  ani- 
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mals,  pay  better  when  well  fed  and  well  cared  for,  than 
by  the  reverse  policy  ? 

I  am  aware  that  the  answers  to  many  of  the  above 
questions,  depend  much  upon  contingences  and  circum¬ 
stances.  What  I  seek,  is  such  information  as  will  ena- 
ble  me  to  understand  the  general  philosophy  of  wool 
growing,  and  enable  me  to  make  calculations  approxi¬ 
mating  the  truth  before  I  commence.  And  all  such, 
whether  from  you  or  others,  will  be  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived.  C.  Greenville  C .  H.,  South  Carolina,  March 
2,  1849. 

Our  correspondent  will  find  much  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  subjects  of  his  inquiries,  in  Mr.  PettiboNe’s 
communication,  published  in  our  April  number.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  further  remarks  from  those 
who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  sheep-husbandry.  Eds. 

Stall-feeding  Cattle  in  Virginia. 

Eds.  Cultivator — -The  farmers  of  our  county  have 
in  the  last  three  years,  commenced  feeding  cattle  for 
the  winter  and  spring  markets,  and  our  success  so  far 
is  very  flattering.  Our  sales  this  year  range  from  $7  to 
$8.25  per  hundred;  and  notwithstanding  the  very  high 
prices  paid  for  stock  last  fall,  we  have  sold  in  this  way, 
our  grain  at  high  prices,  and  been  paid  well  for  the 
trouble  of  feeding.  I  suppose  about  1200  head  were 
fed  this  winter  within  10  miles  of  Charlottesville,  and 
I  have  but  little  doubt,  with  a  good  corn  crop,  the  num¬ 
ber  will  be  doubled  next  year.  Most  of  these  cattle 
are  fed  in  close  houses,  and  the  greatest  attention  is 
paid  to  making  and  saving  manure.  Under  this  system 
— and  dispensing  with  the  tobacco  crop,  w7e  hope  in  a 
few  years  to  bring  our  lands  to  their  original  degree  of 
fertility,  and  make  Albermarle  what  nature  intended 
her  to  be,  the  garden-spot  of  Virginia.  R.  W.  N.  No¬ 
land.  Albermarle  Co.,  Va.,  March  24,  1849. 

Valuable  Essay. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland,  has  lately 
awarded  a  prize  to  Thomas  S.  Pleasants,  Esq.,  of 
Petersburg,  Va.,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  means  for 
preventing  the  destruction  of  various  crops,  by  birds, 
insects,  &c.  We  have  read  this  essay  with  much  inte¬ 
rest.  Though  brief,  it  contains  man}7  valuable  obser¬ 
vations,  deserving  the  attention  of  farmers.  Mr.  P. 
takes  the  ground  that  insects  are  the  enemies  from 
which  farmers  suffer  the  greatest  loss;  and  that  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  many  of  these,  is 
the  protection  of  birds .  He  observes  that  “  birds 
should  be  regarded  as  friends  and  not  as  enemies,”  and 
that  u  the  indiscriminate  massacre  to  which  they  are 
subjected  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated.  If  there 
are  any  exceptions,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  hawks  and 
owls,  which  not  only  prey  upon  other  birds  of  inferior 
strength  and  activity,  but  are  particularly  destructive 
to  domestic  fowls.  Though  they  sometimes  feed  on 
moles  and  mice,  and  even  snakes,  yet  on  the  whole,  no 
defence  can  be  offered  in  their  behalf.” 

Destruction  of  Moles. — Mr.  P.  states  that  he  u  has 
the  authority  of  a  highly  respectable  neighbor  for  stating 
that  he  has  nearly  destroyed  the  moles  in  the  grounds 
around  his  house  by  occasionally  dropping  in  their  tracks 
bread  pills  containing  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic — say  a 
fourth  or  a  half  a  grain  to  each  hill.  The  Palma  Christi 
bean  also  causes  them  to  disappear ;  but  whether  they  are 
repelled  by  its  odor,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  destroyed  by  the  coating  of  the  seed, 
which  is  said  to  be  poisonous,  is  not  certainly  known.” 

Indian  Corn  in  England. 

Much  has  been  said  and  great  expectations  excited  in 
regard  to  the  export  of  Indian  corn  and  meal  from  this 
country  to  Britain.  The  favor  with  which  the  article 


has  been  received  in  the  markets  of  that  country,  has 
been  various;  owing  to  the  condition  in  which  it  has  ar¬ 
rived  there.  Large  quantities  "were  at  first  sent  over 
in  bulk  without  any  preparation  by  artificial  drying.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  was  much  injured  by  fermenta¬ 
tion,  Those  acquainted  with  the  transportation  of  In¬ 
dian  corn*  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  it  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  state,  from  the  interior  of  our  own  country  to  the 
sea-board,  without  its  heating  and  becoming  musty  and 
sour.  The  external  coating  of  the  grain,  readily  ad¬ 
mits  the  absorption  of  moisture,  which  is  soon  followed 
by  more  or  less  decomposition. 

To  remedy  these  difficulties,  kiln-drying,  on  various 
plans,  was  resorted  to.  Large  quantities  of  meal  from 
kiln-dried  corn,  have  been  exported.  But  this,  in  ma¬ 
ny  instances,  has  not  proved  well,  It  has  been  injured 
in  drying — has  in  some  instances  been  burnt,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  nutritive  properties  destroyed. 

For  these  reasons,  the  use  of  the  article  in  England, 
either  as  food  for  man  or  beast,  has  been  comparative¬ 
ly  limited. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  this  subject  was  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Keene.  He  advocated  the  culture  in  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  of  a  new  and  early  variety  of  Indian 
corn,  called  “  the  Forty-day  Maize,”  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  its  flower  in  about  forty  days  from  the 
time  of  planting.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  K. 
alluded  to  the  opposition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  the  use  of  Indian  corn,  which  he  thought  was 
owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  grain.  He  had,  he 
said,  sought  in  vain  in  the  London  market  for  even  a  mo¬ 
derately  fair  sample  of  Indian  corn  flour.  u  It  is  all 
stoved  and  high-dried,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  voyage, 
and  the  ‘  life’  is  taken  out  of  it,  rendering  it  almost  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  action  of  yeast,  and  so  charred,  as  it 
were,  by  the  drying  process,  that  it  remains  gritty  and 
hard,  resisting  every  kind  of  cooking,  more  particularly 
baking.” 

We  should  like  to  know  what  success  has  attended  the 
export  of  corn  or  meal  prepared  on  Mr.  Stafford’s  plan 
of  steam-drying.  We  have  been  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  process  would  obviate  some  of  the  objections 
above  mentioned,  and  that  it  would  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  drying  sufficiently  for  safe  transportation,  with¬ 
out  injuriously  affecting  the  grain.  We  have  used  meal 
which  had  passed  through  this  process,  and  was  more 
than  a  year  old,  which  was  nearly  as  good  for  all  culina¬ 
ry  purposes,  as  any  meal  we  ever  saw.  The  “  life”  is 
not  “  taken  out  of  it,”  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
grain  which  has  been  through  the  machine,  will  vege¬ 
tate  as  well  as  that  which  has  not. 


Fence  for  Grounds  liable  to  be  Flooded. 

Mr.  George  Myers,  of  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  sends 
us  the  following  description  of  a  11  flood  fence,”  said  to 
have  been  invented  and  patented  by  Wm.  Miller,  of 
Pennsylvania: 

Take  two  posts,  7  inches  square  and  5-§  ft.  in  length, 
sink  them  3  feet  in  the  ground,  (leaving  2^  feet  above 
ground,)  wedge  them  firmly  in  with  stones  alone.  In  the 
side  of  each  post,  and  3  inches  from  the  ground,  a  trian¬ 
gular  mortise  must  be  sunk,  2  inches  in  depth,  4  inches 
high  and  5  inches  wide.  A  shallow  notch  in  the  shape 
of  a  V  must  be  cut  in  the  tops  of  the  posts.  A  rail 
corresponding  at  the  ends  with  the  shape  of  this  notch, 
is  to  be  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  posts.  The  lower  rail  is 
then  to  be  fitted  in  the  triangular  mortoise  cut  in  the  side 
of  the  posts.  This  is  to  be  done  by  making  the  ends  of 
that  rail  round,  like  to  gudgeons,  which  are  to  be  inserted 
into  the  mortise,  each  gudgeon  about  2|  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  of  any  length  that  may  please.  This  done,  the 
frame  of  the  fence  is  complete  and  ready  for  the  boards  t© 
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be  nailed  up  and  down  on  the  two  rails.  The  boards 
should  be  about  four  feet  long,  and  nailed  on  that  side  ol 
the  rails  against  which  the  water  is  likely  to  flow. 

This  being  finished,  the  fence  is  also  finished,  and  the 
benefit  of  it  is  this:  When  the  flood  strikes  against  it, 
even  at  a  moderate  height,  the  round  gudgeons  of  the 
lower  rail  will  slide  up  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mortise  in 
which  they  lie,  and  the  upper  rail  will,  in  like  manner, 
rise  out  of  the  notches  on  top  of  the  posts,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  pannel  fall  flat  upon  the  ground,  secured  and  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  gudgeons  of  the  lower  rail,  until  the  swollen 
stream  has  spent  its  force  and  flowed  over  it.  When  the 
swell  of  water  has  subsided,  all  that  is  to  be  done  to 
restore  the  enclosure,  is  to  lift  up  the  fallen  pannels, 
which  will  easily  turn  on  the  gudgeons  as  an  axle,  and 
the  fence  will  be  again  as  perfect  and  firm  as  when  first 
erected.  _ 

A  new  variety  of  .Potato  from  South  America. 

A  friend  of  mine  received  three  potatoes  from 
Bogota,  in  New  Grenada,  last  April.  He  planted  them 
on  the  27th  of  that  mouth.  The  season  proved  rather 
too  short  for  them,  since,  on  the*occurrence  of  our  first 
autumnal  frost,  Sept.  27th,  they  were  perfectly  green, 
and  covered  with  bright  blue  flowers.  They  were  dug 
by  my  own  hand,  about  the  10th  of  October.  They 
presented  a  heavy  foliage,  and  exhibited  a  length  and 
strength  of  roots,  and  number  of  stolens  without  a  pa¬ 
rallel  in  my  experience.  The  tubers  were  very  nume¬ 
rous,  about  eighty  in  each  hill,  mostly  very  small,  many 
of  them  not  larger  than  hazle  nuts,  and  apparently  as 
hardy  as  the  roots  of  a  Shrub  Oak. 

My  friend  planted. them  in  a  moist,  rich  clay  soil,  in 
his  garden.  I  think  they  would  have  ripened  better  in 
dryer  and  poorer  soil.  I  look  upon  them  as  a  valuable 
acquisition,  not  only  because  I  hope  they  will  gradually 
accommodate  themselves  to  our  soils  and  seasons,  but 
also,  and  much  more,  because  their  seeds  afford  a  pro¬ 
mising  source,  whence  we  may  hope  to  derive  new  and 
strong  varieties  of  valuable  potatoes  for  general  culti¬ 
vation.  They  afforded  twenty-five  ripe  balls  last  year, 
each  ball  yielding  about  one  hundred  good  seeds. 

The  friend  who  sent  these  potatoes  from  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  said  nothing  about  the  character  of  them  as  culti¬ 
vated  there.  As  cultivated  here,  they  are  uneatable, 
and  would  seem  to  answer  to  the  description  of  the  wild 
potato,  as  noticed  in  books. 

Both  the  tubers  and  the  seed  of  this  new  variety  will 
bo  planted  with  care  the  ensuing  season.  C.  E.  G. 
Utica,  Jan.  1849.  _ 

New- York  and  Ohio  Stock. 

New- York  vs.  Ohio.— A  paragraph  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  several  of  the  Ohio  papers,  under  the  head  of 
{<  superiority  of  Ohio  stock,”  stating  that  the  cow  which 
took  ‘‘the  first  premium”  at  the  New-York  State 
Show,  was  purchased  by  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  and  was 
offered  at  two  county  shows  in  that  state,  and  11  failed 
to  take  the  premium.”  Now  we  do  not  know  what 
cow  was  alluded  to,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  she 
was  considered  the  best  offered  at  the  last  N.  Y.  state 
exhibition.  The  article  conveys  a  wrong  idea.  The 
premiums  on  cows  at  Buffalo,  were  offered  and  paid 
under  six  different  classes.  Those  for  the  first  four  on 
the  list,  viz.,  Durhams,  Herefords,  Devons,  and  Ayr- 
shires,  were  of  equal  amount — $25  for  each  of  first 
premiums ;  the  other  two,  for  “  native  or  mixed  breeds,” 
and  for  the  11  best  milch  cow,”  were  $20  each.  These 
were  exclusive  of  premiums  offered  on  fat  cows.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  no  one  cow  could  be  properly 
said  to  have  taken  “  the  first  premium,”  without  spe¬ 
cifying  the  class  to  which  she  belonged,  inasmuch  as 
there  were  six  first* premiums. 
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Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  Wm.  Carter.  A  Practical  Farmer,  Agricola,  H. 
V.  L.,  David  Sill,' J.  C.  J.,  Sam’l.  James,  S.  O.  Cross, 

L.  G.  Bingham,  0.  F.  M.,  John  Johnston,  R.  H.  Drake, 
E.  Halley,  S.  W.  Johnson,  I.  Hildreth,  Wm,  Bacon. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received,  since 
our  last,  as  follows: — Report  of  the  Com.  of  Ways  and 
Means,  on  duties  on  imports,  from  Hon.  E.  B.  Holmes, 

M.  C.— -Elder’s  Cottage  Garden  of  America,  from  the 
publishers,  Moss  &.  Brother,  Philadelphia. —Scions  of 
the  Geneting  and  Bohanon  apples,  from  Lewis  San¬ 
ders,  Esq.,  Kentucky. — Seeds  of  the  11  Hoo-Sung,” 
from  H.  Wendell,  M.  D. —Report  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  1849,  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  Hon.  R.  M.  Young. 

Agricultural  School  and  Experimemtal  Farm. 
—We  mentioned  in  our  last  that  a  bill  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School  and  Expe¬ 
rimental  Farm.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  bill  did 
not  pass  the  Senate.  Subsequently,  however,  Mr. 
Crispell,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  Assembly,  submitted  a  report  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  to  which  was  appended  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature : 

Resolved,  (if  the  Senate  concur,)  That  a  board  of 
eight  commissioners,  (one  from  each  judicial  district,) 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
meet  at  the  city  of  Albany  on  the  16th  day  of  May 
next,  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm,  and  prepare 
a  statement  of  the  probable  expense  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  course  of  studies 
and  plan  of  operations  recommended,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Governor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September 
next,  to  be  by  him  submitted  to  the  Legislature  at  its 
next  session. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  Governor  has  appointed  the 
following  gentlemen,  to  constitute  the  Board: 

Joseph  Blunt,  New-York,  1st  District. 

A.  J.  Downing,  Orange  county,  2d  District. 

John  P.  Beekman,  Columbia  co.,  3d  District. 

Samuel  Cheever,  Saratoga  co.,  4th  District. 

Edmund  Kirby,  Jefferson  co.,  5th  District. 

Adrian  Lott,  Chenango  co.,  6th  District. 

Jas.  S.  Wadsworth,  Livingston  co.,  7th  District. 

Wm.  Risley,  Chautauque  co.,  8th  District. 

Cost  of  a  Lime-Kiln. — u  A  Subscriber  ”  at  Rut- 
’and,  Vt.,  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  expense  of  putting 
up  a  lime-kiln  j  the  kind  of  stone  most  proper  for  build¬ 
ing  it  ,•  the  cost  of  filling  the  kind  of  limestone  which 
makes  the  best  lime,  the  quantity  of  wood,  and  the  la¬ 
bor  required  in  burning,  &c.  We  shall  feel  obliged 
if  any  of  our  correspondents  will  give  the  information. 

The  Home  Department. — A  bill  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  department  with  this  title,  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress  at  its  last  session.  The  department 
has  been  duly  organised,  and  Hon.  Thos.  Ewing,  of 
Ohio,  appointed  secretary.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the 
bill,  but  we  understand  that  the  Home  Department  is 
to  have  the  care  of  all  matters  relating  to  pensions,  pa¬ 
tents,  public  lands,  Indian  affairs  and  the  Census,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  this  Department  is  to  conduct 
such  correspondence  at  home  and  abroad  as  shall  tend 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  &c.  We 
think  this  Department,  under  judicions  management, 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  country. 
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The  Greylock  Potato— We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  A. 
Foote,  of  W’mstowti,  Mass.,  for  a  barrel  of  his  new  va¬ 
riety  of  potato,  called  the  Greylock .  They  are  well  sha¬ 
ped  and  of  good  size.  We  have  tried  some  for  the  table, 
and  though  they  were  evidently  injured  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  they  were  nearly  equal  to  any  other  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  We  shall  have  them  planted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  them  a  fair  trial.  Mr.  F.  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  their  origin  and  habit  of  growth: 
— “  It  is  an  accidental  cross  between  the  Carter  and 
Mercer, — taking  the  complexion  of  its  skin  from  the 
dark  color  of  the  Mercer,  and  that  of  its  Jlesk  from  the 
whiteness  of  the  Carter.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  pro¬ 
duces  as  well  as  the  Peach  Blow,  [Western  Red]  and 
in  texture  and  flavor  is  not  excelled,  in  my  opinion,  by 
any  known  variety.  Side  by  side,  the  last  season,  the 
tops  of  my  Peach  Blows  were  badly  blighted,  while 
those  of  my  Greyloeks  remained  in  all  their  freshness. 
Time  of  ripening  somewhat  early,  but  not  so  early  as 
that  of  the  Mercer.  Like  all  the  finer  varieties,  it  is 
subject  (here,)  to  the  *  potato  disease/  but  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree  than  either  of  its  parent  varieties.  Its  origin  is 
dated  back  four  years.” 

Early  Potatoes. — We  have  received  from  J.  W. 
Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  Hyde  Park,  a  sample  of  the  Kemp 
variety  of  potatoes.  We  saw  this  kind  growing  on  Mr. 
W.’s  farm  last  summer,  and  were  much  pleased  with 
ifrs  appearance.  They  are  very  early,  being  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  Mercers,  and  very  vigorous  growers. 
Mr.  W.  has  raised  this  variety  for  two  years,  and  has 
never  seen  a  rotten  one  among  them.  Mr.  Wheeler 
wall  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  donation. 

Fine  Birds. — -During  a  late  visit  at  Bridgport,  Ct., 
we  were  much  interested  with  the  handsome  collection 
of  choice  birds,  of  various  species,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Gideon  Thompson,  of  that  place.  He  has  the  Chi¬ 
nese  golden  pheasant,  the  silver,  and  the  English  phea¬ 
sant,  prairie  hens,  wild  geese  and  swans.  Ho  has  been 
very  successful  in  breeding  the  pheasants,  for  several 
years,  and  furnishes  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
their  habits.  He  informs  us  that  the  golden  pheasant 
lays  wrhen  one  year  old — usually  about  twelve  eggs — 
and  sits  twenty-one  days.  The  male  acquires  its  full 
plumage  in  two  years.  The  silver  pheasant  lays  when 
two  years  old- — -lays  the  same  number  of  eggs,  and  sits 
the  same  length  of  time  as  the  former,  and  the  male  is 
the  same  time  in  acquiring  full  plumage.  The  English 
pheasant  lays  at  one  year  old — from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  eggs — sits  twenty-six  days,  and  the  male  gets  its 
full  plumage  during  the  first  }7ear.  Mr.  T.  finds  it  ve¬ 
ry  easy  to  domesticate  the  golden  and  silver  pheasants; 
and  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  contented  in  his  yards. 
The  English  pheasant,  on  the  contrary,  is  restless,  and 
always  manifests  a  desire  to  return  to  a  wild  state.  He 
has  succeeded  in  crossing  the  English  pheasant  and  the 
common  fowl,  but  has  never  obtained  any  produce  from 
the  hybrid  stock.  He  has  never  obtained  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  either  the  golden  or  the  silver  pheasant,  and  the 
common  fowl.  The  pheasants  make  their  nests  in  the 
sheds  or  houses  where  they  roost.  Mr.  T.  takes  all 
their  eggs  away  as  fast  as  laid,  and  uses  those  of  Ban¬ 
tam  fowls  for  nest-eggs.  The  males  of  all  the  phea¬ 
sant  tribe  are  very  beautiful,  but  the  golden  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  all  birds. 

The  prairie  hens  before  spoken  of,  have  not  yet  bred. 

Mr.  T.  has  kept,  wild  geese  for  several  years,  and 
has  bred  hundreds ;  but  he  states  that  until  this  year, 
fee  never  had  one  lay  before  it  was  four  years  old.  One 
has  this  spring,  laid,  that  is  but  three  years  old. 

The  swans  are  of  the  mute  species,  ( Cygnug  olor,) 
are  majestic  birds,  but  have  never  bred. 

These  rare  birds,  with  choice  kinds  of  domestic 
fowls,  African  and  Chinese  geese,  and  several  beautiful 


deer,  not  only  promote  the  pleasure  of  the  liberal  own* 
er,  but  being  at  all  times  to  be  seen,  are  objects  of  cu¬ 
riosity  to  the  public,  a.nd  are  really  ornamental  to  tha 
town . 

Old  Cheese.— By  the  politeness  of  E.  P.  Prentice, 
Esq.,  we  have  received  a  sample  of  cheese,  twelve 
years  old.  This  cheese  was  made  in  Otsego  county  in 
1837,  and  has  been  kept  in  a  tin  case  which  wholly  ex¬ 
cluded  the  air.  It  was  perfectly  sound  when  taken  out, 
a  few  weeks  since,  and  is  equal,  in  all  the  qualities 
which  constitute  excellence  in  “old  cheese”  to  any 
we  have  ever  seen. 

Cleaning  Cider  Barrels.— A  correspondent  (B. 
C.  M.)  at  Sangerfield,  N.  Y.,  writes — “  In  rinsing  out 
cider  barrels  and  other  casks,  put  in  two  or  three  trace 
chains.  Shake  them  well  and  you  will  soon  have  a 
clean  cask.” 

Farmers  Clubs. — We  understand  that  an  “'Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical*1  Club  ”  has  been  formed  in  the 
town  of  Auburn,  the  object  of  which  is  the  free  discus¬ 
sion  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  me¬ 
chanics  and  agriculturists.  The  officers  are  John 
Gaylord,  President;  Wm.  Woods,  Vice  President;  C. 
Ferris,  Secretary;  Joseph  Swift,  Treasurer.  The  as¬ 
sociation  is  considered  an  auxiliary  to  the  Cayuga  Co. 
Agricultural  Society. 

Self-Acting  Cheese  Press. — It  will  be  seen  by  an 
advertisement  in  this  paper,  that  our  agent  at  West 
Milton,  Saratoga  Co.,  has  the  patent-right  of  this  press 
for  several  counties,  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  presses, 
or  to  dispose  of  the  patent  for  certain  districts.  This 
press  is  a  favorite  one  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  cheese-makers. 

The  “  Double  acting  Rotary  Churn”  is  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  number.  We  have  received  one  of  the 
churns,  and  will  speak  of  its  performances  when  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  test  it. 

Black  Hawk. — The  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Hill, 
in  reference  to  this  horse,  will  be  found  in  our  present 
number.  He  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation 
by  connoisseurs  in  horse-flesh;  but  the  high  prices  rea- 
dily  commanded  by  his  progeny,  as  they  arrive  at  an 
age  to  show  their  superior  properties,  afford  the  best 
evidence  of  his  great  value. 

Morse’s  Grey. — It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
advertisemsnt  of  this  horse,  that  he  is  still  at  his  old 
stand.  His  stock  is  well  known  and  esteemed  in  this 
vicinity,  as  good  roadsters  and  fast  travelers. 

Imported  Horse  Leopard. — A  notice  of  this  horse 
was  given  in  this  paper  for  February.  A  more  full  de¬ 
scription  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns  for 
the  present  month. 

Beans  as  Food  for  Animals. — -Chemical  analysis 
demonstrates  that  beans  and  peas  are  rich  in  nitrogen, 
or  nitrogenous  compounds;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  they 
would  form  a  valuable  food  for  laboring  animals — the 
nitrogen  supplying  the  waste  of  muscular  tissue.  But 
some  trials  which  have  been  made  show  that  they  are 
valuable  for  animals  in  other  respects.  Beans  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  fattening  sheep,  and  peas  are  highly  prized 
for  fattening  hogs.  Beans  are  not  usually  relished  by 
hogs;  but  we  have  heard  of  their  being  ground  and  the 
meal  being  mixed  with  potatoes  and  fed  to  them,  with 
good  results.  Bean  meal  has  also  been  given  to  cows. 
The  writer  was  acquainted  with  a  farmer  in  Maine,  se¬ 
veral  years  since,  who  was  somewhat  noted  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  excellence  of  his  milch  cows,  and  who  made  it  a 
rule  to  feed  his  cows  with  about  a  quart  of  bean  meal, 
each,  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  and  after  calving. 
The  cows  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  it,  and  the  far¬ 
mer  thought  it  was  the  best  food  for  the  combined  ob¬ 
jects  of  imparting  strength,  and  producing  a  good  flow 
I  of  milk  that  could  be  used.  A  writer  in  the  Mass. 
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Plowman,  states  that  he  has  lately  been  feeding  a  milch 
cow  with  bean  meal  with  good  effects.  We  hope  ex* 
periments  will  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  test  its 
Value,  compared  with  meal  froni  Indian  corn.  Mere 
conjecture,  without  actual  trial/ is  worth  but  little. 

Caution.— OL.  E.  White. — »The  public  are  cau¬ 
tioned  against  paying  L.  E.  White  for  The  Cultivator , 
as  he  has  not  been  authorised  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  never  paid  for  those  he  was 
authorised  to  receive  the  year  previous. 

Different  crops  in  alternate  rows. — J.  G. 
Chadsey,  of  Wickford,  R.  I.,  made  an  experiment  last 
year  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  onions  and  carrots 
in  alternate  rows.  The  result  was,  that  a  piece  plant¬ 
ed  with  onions,  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  produced  507 
bushels  per  acre;  and  the  piece  planted  with  carrots 
and  onions  in  alternate  rows,  at  the  same  distances  as 
on  the  other  lot,  gave  380  bushels  of  onions,  and  774| 
bushels  of  carrots  per  acre.  The  value  of  the  crop  on 
the  first-mentioned  lot,  was  $202.80;  manure  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  cultivation,  $93.10;  giving  a  nett  profit  of 
$109.10  per  acre.  The  piece  planted  with  onions  and 
oarrots  together,  gave  an  aggregate  value  of  $306.80 
per  acre;  manure  and  expense  of  cultivation,  $117.59; 
leaving  a  nett  profit  of  $189.21.  Part  of  the  onions 
were  sold  at  fifty  cents,  and  the  remainder  at  forty  cents 
per  bushel.  The  carrots  sold  mostly  in  the  field,  at 
twenty  cents  per  bushel.  The  advantage  of  cultivating 
the  carrots  and  onions  together,  is  thought  to  be  owing 
to  the  more  ready  admission  of  the  sun’s  rays.  The 
onions  are  sown  six  weeks  before  the  carrots,  and  they 
mature  and  are  taken  off  before  the  carrots  shade  the 
ground — the  latter  making  their  greatest  growth  in  the 
last  half  of  September,  and  through  October. 

Dissolving  Bones  by  Steam. — A  statement  has 
lately  been  made  to  the  Highland  Agricultural  society, 
in  relation  to  pulverising  bones  by  steam.  It  was  sta¬ 
ted  that  bones  of  any  size  could  be  reduced  to  a  soft 
mass  by  this  agency  alone.  A  small  boiler  with  a 
steaming  vessel  connected  with  it,  capable  of  standing 
a  pressure  of  25  or  30  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  was 
all  that  was  required.  If  the  vessel  was  filled  with 
bones,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam  above  the 
level  of  the  boiler  (as  they  will  not  dissolve  if  covered 
with  water,)  at  25  lbs.  pressure  for  a  few  hours,  they 
will  become  quite  dissolved-— thus  saving  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  grinding,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  commonly 
used,  which  amounted  to  double  the  price  of  the  rough 
bones.  All  the  bones  were  so  much  softened,  that  the 
largest  pieces  found  could"  be  easily  crushed  fine  by 
pressure  in  the  hand.  Dr.  Anderson,  the  chemist  of 
the  society,  thought  the  steaming  would  be  cheaper 
than  grinding.  Prof.  Traill  thought  the  steamed  bones 
would  be  preferable-  to  those  dissolved  with  sulphuric 
acid,  because  when  the  acid  was  added  to  bones,  there 
was  a  destruction,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  animal  mat¬ 
ter.  The  gelatine,  which  was  of  itself  a  valuable  ma¬ 
nure,  would  be  saved  by  the  steaming  process. 

Good  Cows. — The  statements  in  regard  to  the  cows 
which  received  the  premiums  at  the  last  show  of  the 
Worcester  couflty  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society,  showed  the 
following  results:  Joseph  A.  Reed’s  cow,  which  took 
took  the  first  premium,  was  said  to  have  been  a  Devon, 
five  years  old;  calved  the  26th  of  April.  From  June 
10th  to  20th,  her  milk  produced  20$  pounds  of  butter; 
from  September  10th  to  20th,  15$  pounds  of  butter. 
Feed,  pasture.  Samuel  H.  Flagg’s  cow,  which  took 
the  second  premium,  was  of  “  native  ”  breed.  Caived 
May  15th.  From  June  10th  to  20th,  averaged  sixteen 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  which  yielded  22$  "pounds  of 
butter;  from  September  10th  to  20th,  eleven  quarts  per 
day,  which  gave  14$  pounds  of  butter.  Feed,  pasture 
wily,  in  June;  in  September,  hay  at  night,  (pasture  be¬ 


ing  dried  up,)  with  two  quarts  wheat  meal  per  day- 
S.  B.  Watson’s  cow,  which  took  the  third  premium, 
calved  on  the  21st  of  March.  From  June  10th  to  20th, 
made  22  pounds  of  butter;  from  September  10th  to 
20th,  15  pounds  of  butter;  from  April  22d  to  Septem¬ 
ber  23d,  195  pounds  of  butter.  Kept  with  other  cow* 
in  pasture,  with  no  other  feed.  Neither  breed  nor  ago 
mentioned.  Simon  Carpenter’s  cow,  which  received 
the  fourth  premium,  was  half  Holderness,  half  “  na¬ 
tive.  Four  years  old.  Calved  in  April  last.  From 
June  10th  to  20th.  made  16§  pounds  of  butter;  from 
September  10th  to  20th,  14$  pounds  of  butter. 

The  Society  required  that  a  statement  should  b® 
made  of  the  weight  of  butter  produced  in  ten  days  from 
June  10th  to  20th,  and  in  ten  days,  from  September 
10th  to  20th. 

Profits  of  Poultry.— -Ebenezer  Lincoln  offered 
a  statement  last  year,  to  the  officers  of  the  Worcester 
County,  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  from  which  it 
appears  that  on  the  first  of  March,  1848,  he  had  thir¬ 
ty-six  fowls:  that  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  twen¬ 
ty-third  of  September,  these  fowls  produced  2244  doz, 
of  eggs;  of  this  number,  the  family  used  their  supply— 
the  number  not  known:  184  dozen  were  used  for  incu¬ 
bation,  from  which  171  chickens  were  raised:  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  eggs  were  sold  for  $34.41,  and  a  part 
of  the  chickens  for  $13.48 — making  his  cash  receipts, 
$49.89,  besides  the  chickens  on  hand. 

Premium  Crops.— The  Ontario,  (N.  Y.)  County 
Agricultural  Society,  awarded  premiums  on  crops 
grown  in  1848,  as  follows:  Wheat,  first  premium  t© 
John  Rankin,  454  bushels  per  acre;  second  premium, 
to  Jared  wilson,  45  bushels  per  acre;  third  premium, 
31 1  bushels  per  acre.  Indian  Corn,  first  premium  to 
Uri  Beach,  103  bushels  per  acre;  second  premium  to 
John  Rankin,  92  bushels  per  acre;  third  premium  I© 
E.  M.  Bradley,  83  bushels  per  acre.  Barley,  first 
premium,  to  E.  M.  Bradley,  60  bushels  per  acre;  se¬ 
cond  premium  to  S.  B.  Dudley,  48  bushels  per  acre; 
third  premium  M.  Adams,  45  bushels  per  acre. 

Cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep. — A  writer  who  states  that 
he  has  tried  many  receipts  for  the  cure  of  this  disease, 
says  he  has  found  none  so  effectual  as  the  following: 

4  oz.  Corrossive  sublimate. 

4  “  Sal  ammoniac. 

2  “  Powdered  white  arsenic. 

4  lb.  Tobacco,  cut  small  and  boiled  in  four  or  five 
gallons  of  water.  All  the  other  ingredients  to  be 
mixed  with  the  decoction.  The  animal  should  be  wash¬ 
ed  all  over  with  the  mixture,  and  it  is  said  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  application  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

P.  C.  S.,  Tallmadge  O.,  will  please  accept  our 
thanks— M.  E.  M.  Fitchville,  O.:  Shall  be  glad  to 
receive  the  plans  you  speak  of. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

New-York.  April  22,  1840. 

FLOUR— Genesee,  per  bbl.,  $5.G2%a$5.75.— Fancy  brands,  $6. 
25o$8.75. 

GRAIN— Wheat,  per  bush.,  Genesee,  $1.20— Ohio  &  Missouri, 
$1.  Rye,  57c  Barley,  62aG5c.  Oats,  33a35e.  Corn,  Northern; 
58c. — Southern,  52a56c. 

BUTTER— best,  pei  'b.,  18a20c.— western  dairy,  13*15c. 
CHEESE— per  lb..  6la7h-  „ 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl..  $11. 25H2.50— Prime,  $8a$8.o0. 
PORK— Mess,'  per  bbl-  $10  37u$10.50— Prime,  $3.50a$8.5G. 
LARD — per  lb.,  6a6£c. — grease,  4j/5e. 

HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb.,  G^9|c. 

HEMP— American  dew-rotted,  per  ton,  $155  160. 

COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  6|a7|— New  Orleans* 
and  Alabama.  6ja8jc. 

WOOL— {Boston  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., . . .  40343c. 

a  A-sll  VHrwxrl  iVT^rinn 


American  full  blood  Merino,  . 

“  half  blood  do., . 

«  one-fourth  blood  and  common,  . 

Remarks— There  is  a  good  home  and  eastern  deinsu 


but  nothing  doing  in  the  way  of  export 
fair  demand. 


36a3Sc 
3lo33e 
29-  38e  , 
d  fir  flour, 


Pork  and  beef  are  in 
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Palmer’s  Wheat  Drill* 

IT  is  an  established  fact  that  the  drill  culture  is  far  superior  to 
any  other,  and  the  only  safeguard  from  drouth  or  “  winter- kil¬ 
ling.' 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  J.  A  Holmes  &  Co.,  of  Broekport,  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  manufacturing  the  best  Wheat  or  Grain  Drill  in  the 
known  world,  and  at  the  loweW  price.  Every  useful  agricultural 
implement  should  be  afforded  at  a  rate  that  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  subscribers  have  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  inventor,  to  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  for  the  coming 
season, 

palmer’s  wheat  drill. 

An  article  combining  all  the  advantages  of  every  other  grain  drill 
or  planter,  in  a  simple  substantial  form. 

Confiding  in  the  prospect  of  Large  Sales,  they  have  determined 
on  selling  them  at  a  very  low  profit,  making  the  price  of  the  drill  at 
least  twenty-five  dollars  cheaper  than  any  other,  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  as  much. 

(Cf-Wc  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  drill  equal  to  it.==0 
They  are  made  of  first  rate  materials,  and  in  a  strong,  workman¬ 
like  manner,  and  finished  in  superior  style.  Each  drill  is  War¬ 
ranted. 

Others  addressed  to  J.  A.  HOLMES  &  CO  ,  Broekport,  N.  Y., 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention  Orders  should  be  sent  in  or  deli¬ 
vered  to  our  authorised  agents  as  early  as  the  month  of  July,  to  se¬ 
cure  a  machine  this  year. 

Broekport,  May  1,  1849.— 2t.  J.  A.  HOLMES  &  CO. 

I.  T.  Grant  Co.’s 

PATENT  FAN  MILLS  AND  CRADLES. 


WE, 


continue  to  manufacture  these  celebrated  Mills  and  Cradles. 
They  have  been  awarded  six  first  premiums  at  the  New 
York  State  Fairs,  and  at  the  great  American  Institute  in  New 
York,  and  several  County  Fairs,  always  taking  the  first  premium 
over  all  other  mills.  The  manufacturers  feel  confident,  therefore, 
in  offering  these  mills  to  the  publie.  that  they  are  the  best  in  use. 
During  the  year  1847  they  were  introduced  into  England,  by  Mr. 
Slocum,  of  Syracuse.  They  were  very  favorably  noticed  by  the 
English  papers:  and  from  a  communication  of  Mr.  S.’s,  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  for  1S47,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  were  tried  by  several  large  farmers,  and 
highly  approved.  One  farmer,  it  is  stated,  set  aside  an  almost  new 
winnowing  machine,  for  which  be  paid  d£18,  ($90)  and  used 
Grant’s  for  cleaning  a  crop  of  300  qrs.  (2,700  bushels)  of  wheat, 
and  several  hundred  bushels  of  mustard  seed.  We  have  lately 
made  some  valuable  improvements  in  the  article,  though  the  price 
remains  the  same  as  before. 

Our  Cradles  have  taken  the  first  premiums  at  two  New  York 
State  Fairs,  and  are  considered  the  best  in  use. 


The  great  encouragement  we  have  received  from  dealers  and 
agriculturists,  has  induced  us  to  greatly  enlarge  our  business,  and 
we  hope  by  strict  •attention,  to  merit  a  further  patronage. 

Orders  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion. 

I.  T.  GRANT  &  CO. 

Junction  P.  O  ,  Rens.  Co..  8  miles  north  of  Troy. 
.  May  1,  1849.— 5t.  com. 


Agricultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultivator 


Important  to  the  Farrier-,  Farmer  §  Stage  Proprietor / 
GEO.  W,  MERCHANT’S  CELEBRATED 
GARGLING  OIL. 

Unparo Jelled  in  the  history  of  Medicine ,  as  the  most  remarkable  Ex* 
ternal  Application  ever  discovered  for  Horse'1  sand  Human.flesh, ! 

Facts  are  stubborn  things  ! 

What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again  !  »=0 

JGNORANCE  of  facts 


and  philosophy,  htw* 
ever,  start  at  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  any  one  remedy 
can  possess  within  itself 
the  virtue  of  curing  ma* 
ny  diseases.  Experience 
of  more  than  fourt  en 
years,  has  nevertheless 
established  the  fact,  that 
Merchant’s  celebrated 
Gargling  Oil,  or  Univer¬ 
sal  Family  Embrocation, 
will  cure  most  cases, 
&nd  relieve  all  such  as  Spavins,  Sweeny,  Ringbone,  Wind  galls ,  Poll 
Evil,  Callous,  C forked  Heels,  Galls  of  all  kinds,  Fresh  Wounds , 
Sprains ,  Bruises.  Fistula ,  Sitfast,  Strains,  Lameness.  Sand  Crack s, 
Foundered  Feet.  Scratches  or  Grease.  Mange.  Rheumatism,  Bites  of 
Animals,  External  Poisons,  Painful  Nervous  affections,  Frost  Bites , 
Biles,  Corns,  Whitlows ,  Burns  and  Scalds.  Chilblains,  Chapped 
Hands,  Cramps.  Contraction  of  the  Muscl  s,  Swellings ,  Weakness  of 
the  Joints,  Co.ktd  Breasts,  fyc  ,  Sfc. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Utica,  April  27, 
1846.  to  G.  W.  Merchant  : 

Your  Gargling  Oil  is  selling  better  and  better  every  month. 
There  is  in  this  city  a  man  who  has  the  care  of  193  horses,  who 
has  used  several  bottles,  and  says  that  it  works  like  a  charm,  and 
is  decidedly  the  best  medicine  he  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 

Signed  U.  H,  KELLOGG. 

Get  a  pamphlet  of  the  agent,  and  see  what  wonders  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  use  of  this  medicine. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Merchants  in  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
da.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  Sole  Proprietor, 

GEO.  W.  MERCHANT,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Mav  1,  1849.— It. 


Fruit  and  Forest  Trees. 

QHRURBERY,  Buckthorn  and  Osage  Orange  Plants,  of  one  and 
^  two  years’  growth,  Strawberry  Plants,  Grape  vines,  &c.,  <fcc., 
for  sale  at  the  nursery,  corner  Delaware  turnpike  and  Morton  St., 
Albany. 

Orders  left  on  the  premises,  or  at  H.  L  EMERY’S  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  No.  369  and  371  Broadway,  Albany,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

Albany,  April  1,  1849.— 2t. 


Osage  Orange  Seed, 

WARRANTED  good,  and  sure  to  grow  if  managed  according 
to  the  directions  furnished  to  purchasers,  for  sale.  Price 
$25  per  bushel,  $7  per  peck,  or  $1  per  quart  ;  Payment  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  orders.  Packages  can  be  sent  by  express  during  winler, 
via  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  &c.,  or  via.  Wheeling,  Baltimore,  &c.,  or 
via  Cincinnati,  to  all  places  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

M.  B.  BATEHAM. 

Ohio  Cultivator  Office,  Columbus  O.,  April  1. — 2t. 


John  Mayher  &  Co. 

United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse.  195  Front,  one  door  south  of 
Fulton  Street,  New- York  City, 

WHERE  they  have  for  sale  over  200  different  patterns  and  sizes 
of  Plows,  of  the  most  approved  kinds  and  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  soil,  together  wiih  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Implements  ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
will  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment.  Purchasers  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  the  r 
stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  the  plows  advertised 
will  be  found  J.  Mayher  &  Co ’s  celebrated  and  unequalled  First 
Premium  Hagl  •  D  Plow,  without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  plow 
to  he  had  in  the  United  States. 

N-  B.  Castings  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

New- York,  Oct.  1.  1848.— tf. 
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Anthony  &  Emerson’s 
DOESIiE  ACTING  ROTARY  CHURN. 

rpIIE  attention  of  all  Dairymen,  and  persons  interested  in  good 
butter,  is  solicited  to  an  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  above 
invention. 

The  proprietors  feel  confident  that,  upon  investigation  and  trial, 
it  will  be  pronounced  the  most  practical  and  common  sense  Churn 
ever  brought  before  a  discriminating  public.  The  abundant  testi¬ 
monials,  the  universal  approbation,  and  the  spontaneous  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  all  who  see  the  Churn  in  operation,  or  examine  its 
principles,  furnish  ample  proof  of  its  merits. 

Read  the  following  Notices  of  the  Press- 

The  operation  of  this  churn  before  the  Farmer’s  Club  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del ,  is  thus  related  by  Col.  J.  S.  Skinner,  editor  of  the  Plough , 
the  L  om  and,  the  Anvil : 

Until  dinner  was  announced,  the  chief  attraction  was  Mr.  Antho¬ 
ny’s  famous  “  Rouble  Acting  Rotary  Churnf  which  Mr.  Emerson 
had  brought  down  from  Philadelphia,  that  the  members  might  have 
ocular  demonstration  of  its  miraculous  performance. 

Like  Maelzel  with  his  chess-player,  Mr.  Emerson  exposed  the  in¬ 
terior,  to  show  that  there  was  no  witch  or  witchcraft  about  it— and 
truly,  the  whole  contrivance  seemed  to  be  as  simple  as  a  salt-box. 
Two  gallons  of  fresh  milk  were  thereupon  poured  into  it.  and  every 
man  pulled  out  his  stopwatch  to  note  its  performance-six  minutes 
being  allowed.  Odds  in  favor  of  time.  Away  went  the  churn, 
turning  as  light  as  a  little,  old  grindstone,  in  the  country,  worn 
down  to  the  size  of  a  breakfast-plate,  and  behold,  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes,  the  operator  took  off  the  cover  and  exposed  the  butyrace- 
ous  particles  finely  separated  from  the  milk,  and  ready  to  be  served 
up  and  submitted  to  another  sense  at  the  dinner  table. 

Rotary  Churn- — Messrs.  Anthony  &  Emerson  are  exhibiting  a 
patent  Double  Acting  Rotary  Churn,  in  this  city,  by  which  excel¬ 
lent  butter  is  produced  in  two  minutes  fr  >m  sweet  miik,  a  thing 
previously  deemed  impossible.  It  appears  to  be  an  excellent  ma¬ 
chine,  and  will  save  the  producers  of  butter  an  immensity  of  labor. 
— Philadelphia  Ledger . 

We  recommend  to  the  examination  of  all  interested  in  good  liv¬ 
ing,  the  newly  invented  Rouble  Acting  Rotary  Churn ,  by  Messrs. 
Anthony  &  Emerson.  One  of  its  best  recommendations  is  its  great 
simplicity.  It  operates  on  a  beautiful  principle — the  mechanical  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  air— which  is  mingled  with  the  cream  in  such  a  manner, 
that  a  thorough  separation  of  the  particles  takes  place,  preventing 
the  cream  from  frothing  on  the  surface,  and  doing  its  work  with  as¬ 
tonishing  rapidity,  and  in  the  most  thorough  manner. — Pennsylvania 
Inquirer. 

We  always  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  public,  all  la¬ 
bor-saving  and  useful  inventions.  One  of  the  best  which  ive  have 
seen  for  a  long  time,  is  Anthony  &  Emerson’s  Double  Acting  Ro¬ 
tary  Churn.  At  the  churning  yesterday  at  12  o’clock,  good  butter 
was  made,  from  sweet  milk  in  three  minutes.  We  understand  that 
the  proprietors  are  rapidly  disposing  of  the  rights  for  the  different 
states,  and  itseems’to  afford  an  admirable  opportunity  for  a  profita¬ 
ble  investment. — North  American  and  U  S,  Gazette. 

Anthony  $  Emerson’s  Double  Acting  Rotary  Churn ,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  column,  is  an  invention 
which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  commanded  uni¬ 
versal  commendation  for  its  simplicity,  and  the  extraordinary  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  it  performs  its  work,  producing  butter  from  the  milk, 
in  about  three  minutes  time.  Those  who  examine  it  will  be  struck 
with  amazement  that  anything  so  exceedingly  simple  should  not 
have  been  thought  of  before  — N.  Y  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

Rouble  Acting  Rotary  Churn. — This  is  one  of  those  simple  inven¬ 
tions  which  are  calculated  to  be  very  useful,  because  ihey  are  truly 
labor-saving.  We  have  seen  butter  made  in  three  minutes  from 
milk  bought  in  our  streets,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  very  pure.— 
Daily  Sun  , 

Revolution  in  Churning — We  learn  that  Messrs.  Anthony  § 
Emerson,  the  fortunate  Inventors  of  the  Double  Acting  Rotary 
Chum,  .advertised  in  this  paper,  have  opened  an  office  for  . the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  rights  and  churns,  at  77  Fulton  st.,  New  York,  where  they 
are  creating  an  extraordinary  sensation  among  the  dairymen  and 
farmers  of  the  interior,  who  flock  to  examine  the  invention,  and 
who  universally  agree  to  its  great  superiority  over  any  other  Butter 
making  affair  now  in  existence.  Did  we  not  feel  fully  assured  of  the 
superiority  of  this  great  labor-saving  invention,  we  should  scarcely 
refer  to  it  so  frequently  ;  but  having  observed  it  quite  carefully,  we 
heartily,  recommend  it  to  our  agricultural  readers  —American  Cour. 


The  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  machine,  and  see 
its  utility  tested.  It  combines  the  following  valuable  qualities  : 

1st.  It  produces  more  butter  from  the  same  amount  of  milk  or 
cream,  than  the  ordinary  method,  as  it  does  its  work  in  a  more  tho¬ 
rough  and  scientific  manner. 

2d  It  is  the  cheapest,  simplest  and  most  convenient  churn  ever  in¬ 
vented,  embodying  the  true  philosophical  principles  of  butter-ma¬ 
king. 

3d.  New  milk  after  being  churned,  is  sweet  and  suitable  for  fa¬ 
mily  use. 

4th.  Instead  of  feeding  the  calf  with  milk  directly  from  the  cow — 
churned  sweet  milk  will  answer  every  purpose.  By  this  process, 
the  butter  is  all  profit ! * I * * *  5 * * 8 

5th.  It  is  a  great  labor-saving  machine.  By  simply  turn  in  o'  a 
crank,  butler  is  produced  from  fresh  milk  in  from  three  to  six  min¬ 
utes,  and  from  cream  in  less  time.  (It  requires  longer  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  butter  if  the  cream  is  cold.  The  best  temperature  is  05  de¬ 
grees  ) 

6th.  It  acts  upon  philosophical  principles. 

The  butter  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  Mechanical  and 
Chemical  Action  of  the  Air.  By  the  revolution  of  the  dasher,  the  air 
is  forced  between  the  globules  of  the  cream  upon  the  one  side,  and 


the  production  of  a  vacuum  on  the  other,  sucks  up  the  particles  of 
cream  by  the  cavities  causing  a  breaking  of  the  globules,  and  a  se¬ 
parating  of  the/a«^  or  butter  particles  of  the  cream  from  the  butter¬ 
milk,  or  more  fluid  portions — producing  more  butter  from  the  same 
amount  of  milk  or  cream  than  any  other  churn,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  it  does  its  work  in  a  more  thorough  manner. 

We  offer  it  upon  the  following  terms:  If  the  Churn  does  not 
prove  as  recommended,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be 
refunded. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale,  five  different  sizes, 
prices  ©3,  $4,  $5,  $6  and  $12,  capable  of  churning  at  one  time,  if, 
3£,  5£,  10  and  20  gallons  of  milk  or  cream.  Also,  churns  of  any 
size  made  to  order. 

Exclusive  county  rights  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  for  sale  at  about  the  rate  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  each  10,000  inhabitants. 

A  churning  takes  place  every  day,  at  12  o’cloek,  at  our  Ware¬ 
house,  No.  2  John  St ,  corner  of  Broadway,  where  every  one  inte¬ 
rested  is  invited  lo  call. 

A  discount  of  25  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  the  trad  ■ 

All  orders,  postage  paid ,  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to.  T.  DOUGLAS,  Agent, 

May  1 — It  *  No.  2  John  St.,  Cor.  of  Broadway,  New  York. 


Morgan  Horse  Black-Hawk. 

'T'HIS  well-known  and  popular  stallion  will  stand  this  season,  at 
-*•  the  stable  of  the  subscribers  ;  terms,  $15  the  season,  payable 
in  cash,  or  a  satisfactory  note  on  demand  with  interest.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  in  regard  to  pedigree  and  performances,  see  large  bills, 
and  previous  volumes  of  The  Cultivator.  D.  &  D.  E.  HILL. 

Bridport,  Vt.,  May  1,  1849.— It.  


A  Sultan  from  the  English  Stud. 

Imported  Thoroughbred  Race  Horse  Leopard , 
YyiLL  be  kept  throughout  the  year,  for  the  improvement  of  breed, 
at  the  stable  of  J.  Lapham,  in  the  Union,  5  miles  northwest  of 
Keesevile,  except  during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Beginning 
the  first  week  in  May,  he  will  be  at  J.  Lapham’s  from  Monday  un¬ 
til  Friday;  on  .Saturday,  he  will  be  at  Keeseville.  The  succeeeding 
week,  he  will  be  in  Champlain  Village  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  in  like  manner  each  alternate  week  in  May  and  June. 

THE  LEOPARD  is  a  dark  brown,  standing  over  16  hands  high, 
and  weighed  over  1100  lbs.  last  year.  Being  only  4  years  old  at  the 
time  ha  was  shipped,  and  lame  in  consequence  of  treading  upon  a 
small  round  stone  at  the  last  race  he  run,  his  lameness  and  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  voyage  impeded  his  growth;  yet  from  the  improve¬ 
ment  he  is  making,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  he  will  attain  to  a 
weight  of  1200  lbs.  lie  was  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for 
the  reduced  price  of  $1250,  on  account  of  his  having  despaired  of 
his  ever  recovering  from  the  lameness,  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  sold  him  for  four  times  that  amount.  The  lameness  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  cartilage  of  the  ankle,  which  has  subsequently  become 
entirely  sound,  and  free  from  defect  or  blemish. 

THE  LEOPARD 

Has  won,  at  different  races,  about  $10,000.  He  has  no  cross  of 
common  or  impure  blood  since  the  date  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  best  English  Roadsters  and  Hunters 
are  produced  by  crossing  common  mares  with  full  blood  Racers, 
therefore,  upon  principles  of  judicious  breeding,  crosses  with  Morgan 
and  Blackhawk  mares,  or  Norman  and  French  mares,  will  bring 
the  best  horses  for  all  work.  Persons  wishing  the  service  of  the 
horse  are  requested  to  call  and  examine  and  satisfy  themselves  with 
regard  to  his  peculiar  merits. 

PEDIGREE  — Leopard  was  got  by  Liverpool  out  of  Sneaker  by 
Camel,  (the  sire  of  Touchstone  in  1834,  and  Launcellot  m  1840, 
both  winners  of  the  Ledger.)  her  dam  by  Selim  (winner  of  the  Led¬ 
ger  in  1811.)  out  of  Hare,  by  S.weetbriar.  Liverpool  was  got  by 
Prime  Minister  out.  of  Kosamel,  bred  by  Mr.  Van  Sittart  in  1813, 
got  by  Reubens,  her  dam  Momentilla,  by  a  brother  of  Repeater, 
(Diomed  In.perator  by  Camel,  by  Whalebone.)  out  of  Selim,  ihe 
mare  bred  by  Mr.  Ewles  in  1812,  her  dam  Maiden  by  Sir  Peter, 
(sire  of  the  winners  of  the  Ledger)  by  Phenomenon  sire  of  Ambi¬ 
dexter,  (winner  of  the  Ledger  in  1790)  out  of  Matron  by  Florazel, 
(sire  of  Tartar  in  1792  and  Attilla  in  1793,  boih  winners  of  the 
Ledger,)  out  of  Maiden  by  Matchum,  sire  of  Haltondaise,  winner 
of  the  Ledger  in  1778.  (See  English  Stud  Book  ) 

CERTIFICATES 1  certify  upon  my  honor  that  my  stud  horse 
Leopard  is  6  y:  s.  old,  was  got  by  Liverpool  out  of  Sneaker  by  Camel; 
was  the  property  of  h.s  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  that  1  pur¬ 
chased  the  said  horse  of  his  Grace,  for  £250  Sterling. 

LIONEL  I  1TZGERALD,  Cornet  Queen’s  Light  Dragoons. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  above  statement  is  true  in  every  particu¬ 

lar.  THOMAS  WALTER  JONES,  Captaincy  Q.  L.  D. 

PERFORMANCE.— The  following  is  but  a  partial  statement, 

being  taken  from  memory,  the  calender  being  in  Montreal.  Leo¬ 

pard  won  the  Produce  stakes,  (Sweepstakes)  of  £500  on  the  New 

Market  Heath,  4  miles,  in  June,  1846.  Also  the  same  year.  Sweep- 
stakes  of  £600  at:  Ascot  Heath,  4  miles,  besides  various  other 

matches,  being  at  the  time  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Also  ran  for  the  Queen’s  plate  at  New  Market,  going  3  miles  with 

8  stone  10  !b-  on  his  back  (122  lbs  )  in  5  minutes  and  48  seconds. 
All  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  racing  calender  for  1846. 

Odletown,  Oct  7.  184S.  LIONEL  FITZGERALD, 

Comet  Queen’s  Light  Dragoons. 

TERMS—  $10  for  a  single  service,  $2  50  for  each  repetition  ; 
$20  the  season,  and  $25  for  insurance  ;  it  being  at  the  option  of  the 
man  who  tends  to  accept  or  reject  individual  animals.  Acciuents 
to  mares  will  be  at  the  risk  of  their  owners.  Mares  from  a  distance 
will  be  pastured  at  J.  Lapham’s,  and  receive  good  care  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  compensation.  OLIVER  K.  LAPHAM  &  LO., 

Peru,  N.  Y  ,  May  1,.  1849.— It.  Proprietors. 
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Wendell’s  Mottled  Bigarreau  Cherry. 
Described  page  199,  Am.  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Science „ 
PrHE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  this  spring,  trees  of  the  above 
new- and  choice  variety  of  Cherry  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
admirers  of  this  choice  fruit.  Price  $1. 

Also,  their  usual  supply  of 

FRUIT  TREES 

via  :  App’es,  Plums,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Quinces, 
extra  size.  European  Mountain  Ash,  and  other  Ornamental 
trees. 

A  liberal  discount  made  to  those  .who  purchase  in  large  quanti- 
ties.  WILSON,  THORBURN  &  TELLER, 

April  1. — 2t.  Nurserymen,  Albany. 


Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

Corner  of  Washington  and  Exchange  Streets ,  Buffalo ,  N ■  Y. 

WE  have  opened  an  establishment  of  the  above  kind  in  this 
city,  and  shall  keep  constantly  on  hand,  both  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assortments  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  in.  the  Union  ;  and  shall  offer  nothing  for  sale,  that  we  do 
a>t  previously  test  upon  the  farm.  Our  seeds  are  imported  from  one 
of  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Europe.  Clover  and  grass  seed  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  to  Eastern  dealers  on  the  most  liberal 
terms. 

Manufacturers  of  farming  implements  are  requested  to  send  us  at 
least  a  sample  T.  C.  PETERS  &  BRO. 

Buffalo,  Dec  1 — 6t. 


The  old  Morgan  Gifford, 

rF*HE  highest  blooded  Morgan  Stallion  now  remaining,  will  stand 
A  this  season  at  the  stable  of  F.  A.  Wier,  in  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Terms  $25,  $5  of  which  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  service,  and 
the  remaining  $20  if  the  mare  proves  in  foal. 

Pasturage  furnished  as  usual. 

FRED.  A.  WIER,  Agent  for  the  Proprietors. 
March  1,  1849.— 5t.* 


The  Genuine  Morgan  Horse 
/"GENERAL  GIFFORD,  will  stand  the  ensuing  season,  on  Mon- 
days  and  Tuesdays,  at  the  slable  of  Geo.  A.  Mason,  2J  miles 
north-east  of  Jordan  ;  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays  at  the 
stable  of  D.  A.  Munro,  in  Camillus;  on  Saturdays,  at  the  stable  of 
John  C.  Munro,  in  Bellisle. 

Terms,  $10  to  insure.  Mares  that  are  not  placed  directly  in 
charge  of  the  subscribers,  must  be  regularly  returned  through  the 
season.  All  persons  parting  with  mares  before  the  usual  time  of 
foaling,  will  be  held  for  the  $10.  Pasturage  furnished  by  either 
of  the  subscribers,  at  3  shillings  per  week.  Accidents  and  escapes 
at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

We  can  confidently  assert  that  in  size,  build  and  style  of  action, 
General  Gifford  more  nearly  resembles  the  original  Morgan  Horse 
titan  any  other  stallion,  except  his  sire,  the  Gifford  Morgan. 

The  Morgans,  as  a  breed,  are  so  universally  known  and  esteem¬ 
ed,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  merits. 

General  Gifford  was  got  by  the  Gifford  Morgan,  his  dam  a  Mor¬ 
gan  mare.  A  full  description  of  the  origin  of  the  Morgans,  and 
the  pedigree  of  Gifford  Morgan,  may  be  found  in  the  Cultivator 
for  1816,  p.  19.  MUNRO  &  MASON. 

April  1,  1849— 3t. 


The  Imported  Horse  Consternation 

"VI7AS  bred  by  Mathew  Hornsey,  Esq.,  of  Stitenham,  Yorkshire, 
"  England,  in  the  year  1841.  He  was  imported  by  C.  T.  Ab¬ 
bot,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1845.  lie  is  now  owned  by  J.  B.  Burnet, 
Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  will  serve  a  limited  number  of 
mares  the  ensuing  season,  at  his  own  stables,  near  the  village  of 
Geddes,  two  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  The  very  best  pastures, 
with  plenty  of  water  and  the  most  secure  fences  will  be  provided 
for  mares  sent  from  a  distance,  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a 
week.  No  mare  taken  except  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

Consternation  is  of  a  beautiful,  unfading  dapple  brown  color — 
stands  15  hands  and  3  inches  high,  and  is  remarkable  for  vigor  of 
constitution,  uncommon  development  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  an 
intelligent  kind  docile  position  He  is  compact  and  short-legged, 
yet  of  a  rangey  and  majestic  figure.  His  chest  and  flank  are  re¬ 
markably  full  and  deep.  His  action  is  easy  and  graceful,  yet  proud 
and  commanding. 

But  what  is  more  important  perhaps  than  either,  he  is  entirely 
thorough-bred.  There  is  no  taint  of  mongrel  stock  in  his  long  line 
of  ancestry.  Indeed  there  is  no  horse  living,  with  a  more  distin¬ 
guished  or  genuine  pedigree. 

His  ancestors  were  of  unusual  size  and  strength,  and  every  one 
of  them  of  good  disposition  and  free  from  blemishes.  His  pedi¬ 
gree  is  briefly  as  follows,  viz  : 

By  Confederate — dam  Curiosity,  by  Figaro. — her  dam  by  Waxy; 
Confederate  was  bred  by  Earl  Fitz  William,  got  by  Comus — by 
Cervantes,  by  Sir  Peter,  by  High  Flyer,  by  King  Herod,  by  Flying 
Childers.  Figaro  was  got  by  Hap  Hazard,  by  Sir  Peter,  out  of 
Mrs.  Harvey,  by  English  Eclipse,  Ac.,  Ac.,  See. 

This  pedigr©.-  is  in  every  particular  true  and  genuine,  and  can 
be  abundantly  established  by  reference  to  certificates  and  volumes 
of  the  Stud  Book  in  the  possession  of  the  subscriber. 

As  to  fue  character  of  Consternation’s  stock,  reference  is  offered 
to  Ira  Hitchcock,  Oneida  Castle;  Henry  Rhodes,  Trenton;  A. 
Ford  or  John  Best,  Rome,  and  to  farmers  generally  in  that 
vicinity. 

Terms  $5  in  advance,  and  $5  additional  if  the  mare  is  got  in 
foal,  April  1.— 3t.  J,  B.  BURNET. 


To  Nurserymen,  Orchardists  and  Gardeners. 

T^HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass., 
■**  the  following  stocks,  suitable  for  budding  in  the  summer,  and 
grafting  in  the  spring  :  Pear,  Quince,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple, 
Dwarf  do  (Paradise,)  Dwarf  Cherry,  (Mahaleb.)  Also,  the  follow¬ 
ing  ornamental  stocks,  2  to  4  ft.  and  stout:  Mountain  Ash,  Hawthorn 
Ash,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Norway  Maple,  Sweet  Briar,  Lime, 
Larch,  Scotch  fir,  (2  ft.)  Silver  fir,  (1  ft.)  Norway  fir,  (1  ft.)  Arbor 
Vitae,  (15  in.)  Balsam  fir,  (6  in.)  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Araucaria  im- 
bricata,  Red  Cedar,  Deodar  Cedar,  Chinese  arbor  vitee,  Lucomba 
oak,  Scarlet  oak,  Althaeas,  Double  hawthorn,  (6  ft.)  Copper  leaved 
Fern  leaved  and  Purple  Beeches.,  Japan  Pear,  (white  and  crim¬ 
son,)  Deutzia  Seabra,  Spircea  Lindleyana,  Chas.  Xth,  and  other 
lilacs,  Virgilia  Lutea ;  Roses  in  great  variety;  Honeysuckles, 
Wistaria  Sinensis,  and  other  ^limbers,  Clematis  flammula,  azurea 
and  Sieboldii,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  50  Select  Pears,  standard  and  dwarf, 
fine  trees  2  to  4  years  from  bud,  and  well  branched,  including  th« 
very  best  sorts.  Red  Antwerp,  Fastolff.  Franconia  and  River’s 
new  large  fruited  monthly  raspberries.  Cherry  (new,)  May’s  Vic¬ 
toria  (new,)  Knight’s  Large  Red,  White  Crystal,  and  other  cur¬ 
rants.  Gooseberries.  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
grapes.  Also,  in  pots,  Verbenas  in  30  select  varieties,  including 
Gem,  Othello,  Suzette,  Eximia,  Susanna,  Exquisite,  Eclipse,  &c. 
Dahlias,  including  the  new  fancy  sorts. 

Descriptive  priced  lists  Sent  to  post  paid  applicants. 

Feb.  1— 4t.  B-  M.  WATSON. 


Short»Horns  at  Auction. 

THE  subscriber  being  about  disposing  of  50  acres  of  his  farm, 
-L  for  public  purposes,  will  offer  at  public  sale  30  head  of  Short- 
Horn  Durham  Cattle,  (being  about  one-half  of  his  present  herd*) 
at  his  farm,  2£  miles  from  this  city,  on  the  I3lh  day  of  June  next, 
at  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  consisting  of  yearling,  two  year  oW 
and  three  year  old  heifers  and  cows,  and  11  young  bulls,  from  10 
months  to  2-|  years  old.  Great  care  has  been  observed  and  consi¬ 
derable  expense  incurred,  in  selecting  and  breeding  this  stock 
with  reference  to  purity  of  blood  and  dairy  qualities.  The  awards 
of  the  New  York  State  Ag.  Society,  and  the  N.  Y.  American  In¬ 
stitute,  attest  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  wherever  it  has 
been  exhibited  for  competition.  About  eight  head  of  the  above 
cattle,  are  part  of  a  purchase  made  last  May,  of  E.  P.  Prentiee, 
Esq.,  of  Albany,  embracing  all  the  Short  Horns  of  that  gentleman, 
and  were  the  product  of  the  four  selected  cows  he  retained  at  hi* 
public  sale,  and  possessed  much  of  the  blood  of  the  herd  of  Mr. 
Whittaker,  of  England,  from  whom  Mr.  P.  made  importations  of 
stock.  The  other  portion  of  the  young  stock  inherit  much  of  the 
blood  of  the  herd  of  T.  Bates,  Esq.  of  Yorkshire,  Eng,  from  whom 
my  importations  have  been  made,  being  one  and  two  crosses  of 
the  imported  bull  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  premium  bull  Me¬ 
teor.  AH  the  heifers  of  suitable  age,  are  or  will  be  in  calf  by  these 
bulls. 

For  the  information  of  Southern  gentlemen,  who  may  be  desir¬ 
ous  of  introducing  Durham  stock  in  that  region,  and  who  may  en¬ 
tertain  an  opininon,  that  that  climate  is  not  congenial  to  their  suc¬ 
cessful  propagation  there,  I  submit  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  A.  G,  Summer,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  South  Carolini¬ 
an,  dated  Columbia,  January  25,  1849: 

“  The  bull  you  sold  Col.  Hampton,  of  this  State,  gives  him  great 
satisfaction;  he  is  a  fine  animal,  and  I  only  wish  you  could  see 
some  20  of  his  get,  now  in  his  yard.  They  are  the  most  superb 
yearlings  ever  bred  in  the  South,  and  your  stock  will  not  suffer  from 
l  im.”  The  pedigrees  of  the  animals  will  be  issued  and  circula- 
led  a  month  previous  to  day  of  sale.  A  liberal  credit  will  be  given 
—say  6  to  12  and  18  months,  if  desired  The  particulars  will  be 
given  in  the  pedigree  list.  GEO.  VAIL*. 

Troy,  April  1,  1849.— 3t. 


Agricultural  Ware  House, 

193  Front  Street,  New  York. 

THE  subscriber,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plements,  offers  for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  Plows,  embra¬ 
cing  over  200  different  sizes  and  patterns,  among  them  the  superior 
Premium  Plow ,  which  received  the  highest  premium  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Institute  in  1S48,  and  of  the  great  State  Fair  in  1847. 

This  Plow  has  no  equal  for  lightness  of  draft,  and  for  all  purpo¬ 
ses,  is  recommended  with  full  confidence  as  being  the  best  in  use. 

He  has  also  the  Centre  Draft  and  Eagle  Plows,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Also,  Cultivators,  Straw  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers.  Fanning  Milkt, 
Grain  Cradles,  Corn  and  Cob  Mills,  Portable  Grist  Mills,  Horse 
Powers,  Threshing  Machines,  and  a  general  assortment.©!  Farm¬ 
ing  and  Gardening  Implements,  all  of  which  will  be  sold  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices. 

Brass  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  Seives.  Screens,  Ac. 

Bone  Dust  and  Guano.  JOHN  MOORE, 

April  1. — 2t.  193  Front  street,  New  Yorla. 
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Portable  Self-Acting  Cheese  Press. 
Patented  August ,  1847,  by  Chester  Stone. 

rpirE  most  durable,  simple,  convenient,  and  economical  press 
known.  The  weight  of  the  cheese  governs  the  pressure,  or  it 
may  be  graduated  as  desired.  The  principle  is  admirably  adapted 
to  packing  flour  into  barrels  and  other  uses.  It  acts  on  a  double 
lever  purchase,  the  article  pressed  being  the  power  ;  or  in  other 
words  “  The  cheese  presses  itself.”  Its  weight  is  70  to  100  lbs., 
occupies  but  little  room,  moved  on  castors  or  small  wheels,  and  is 
sold  at  only  $7  to  $10,  according  to  size.  Already  in  extensive 
use  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  only  need  to  be  seen  to 
be  approved.  For  presses  or  exclusive  rights  to  manufacture  and 
sell  them  in  any  parts  of  the  counties  of  Saratoga,  Washington, 
Rensselaer  or  Columbia,  apply  to  H.  VAN  OSTRAND, 
March  1,  1849. — tf.  West  Milton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farm  for  Sale. 

fpHE  subscriber  will  sell  his  farm  of  300  acres,  situate  near  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Hillsdale,  in  the  county  of  Columbia, 
known  as  the 

MC  KINS  TRY  PLACE , 

Having  been  possessed  by  that  family  about  a  century,  lying  adja¬ 
cent  or  contiguous  to  the  route  of  the  Harlem  Railroad,  and  upon 
which  there  are  2  good  and  convenient  dwelling  houses,  one  a  re¬ 
cently  built  cottage,  and  barns,  sheds,  lofts,  and  numerous  out  hou¬ 
ses,  two  wells  of  pure  soft  water  of  a  superior  quality,  excellent  or¬ 
chards  of  grafted  fruit,  fine  stone  wall  fences,  some  first  rate  fields 
for  any  kind  of  grain,  about  45  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  about 
80  acres  of  wood  land,  well  watered  by  springs  ;  three  small 
streams  run  through  it,  the  head  waters  of  the  Roeliff  Jansen’s 
Kill  or  Creek  rendering  it  a  desirable  farm  for  grazing,  and  valua¬ 
ble  to  practical  farmers  for  other  purposes  of  husbandry.  It  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  divided  into  two  good  farms.  Title  made  unques¬ 
tionable  by  the  undersigned,  with  the  aid  and  assent  of  Judge 
Augustus  Tremain,  who  now  resides  on  the  premises;  land  now 
worked  and  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Darrow.  The  farm  is  now 
well  stocked  with  Devonshire  cattle,  and  a  choice  flock  of  Saxon 
sheep,  which,  together  with  the  farming  utensils,  will  go  with  the 
old  Homestead,  if  the  purchaser  wishes. 

JUSTUS  McKINSTRY. 

If  desired,  one-third  or  one  half  of  the  purchase  money  can  re¬ 
main  on  bond  and  mortgage  for  a  term  of  years. 

Hudson,  April  1. — 2t.* 


Important  to  the  Public. 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 

Don't  permit  pour  Horses  or  Cattle  to  die ,  when  the  means  of  cure 
are  within  the  reach  of  all ! 

rTHE  undersigned  has  spent 
A  several  years  in  the  study 
of  Veterinary  practice  in 
“London  and  Edinboro!,”  he 
has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
researches  of  Liebig,  and  oth¬ 
er  celebrated  men,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  towards 
a  judicious  treatment  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  principles  of  our 
practice  consist  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  general  bleeding,  and 
the  total  rejection  of  all  me¬ 
dicines  that  experience  has 
shown  tobe  of  a  dangerous  tenancy  These  remedies  act  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  vital  principle,  and  when  given  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  which  accompany  each  article,  they  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
citing  and  increasing  the  natural  functions,  without  diminishing  or 
destroying  their  power,  hence  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  every  one 

G.  H.  DADD,  M.  D. 

A  LIST  OF  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 

Physic  balls,  75c.  per  box. 

Alterative  ball,  75  c.  do. 

“  powders  for  bad  condition,  75c.  per  package. 

Heave  powder  for  diseases  of  the  lungs,  75c.  do.  ° 

Urine  powder  for  “  “  kidneys,  75c.  do. 

Tonic  powder  for  bad  condition  of  glanders,  75c.  do. 

Cordial  drink  for  inflammation  of  bowels,  75  c.  per  bottle. 

Liquid  blister,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Ointment  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair,  50c.  per  pot. 

Healing  balsam  for  wounds  and  saddle-galls  75c.  per  bottle. 

Wash  for  inflamed  eyes,  50c.  per  bottle. 

Ointment  for  mange,  scratches,  old  sores,  &c.  50c.  per  bottle. 

Embrocation  for  sore  throat,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hoof  ointment  for  sand  crack,  brittle  hoof.  &c.,  50c.  per  bottle. 

Lorse  Liniment,  the  most  celebrated  article  known  in  England 
for  lameness  of  every  description,  75c.  and  $1  per  bottle. 

Distemper  powder,  for  red  water,  $1  per  bottle. 

Worm  powders,  for  the  removal  of  worms  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  75c.  per  package. 

STIMPSON  &  REED,  26  Merchant’s  Row;  also  at 
DADD’S  Horse  and  Cattle  Medicine  Depot,  Nos.  1  and  2  Hay- 
market  Square,  Boston.  J 

Pamphlets  describing  the  diseases  for  which  these  remedies  are 
used,  can  be  had  gratis. 

Numerous  Certificates  are  in  possession  of  the  Proprietors,  of 
cares  performed  by  the  above  medicines.  Feb.  1. _ 3t. 


A  Book  lor  Everybody. 

COLE’S  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BOOK. 

CJ  W.  COLE,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  popular  work,  entitled  The 
American  Veterinarian,  of  which  22,000  copies  have  already 
been  published,  has,  after  years  of  patient  labor  and  close  investi¬ 
gation,  completed  his  great  work,  entitled 

COLE'S  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BOOK: 

A  work  which  we  believe  is  destined  to  have  a  more  widely  ex¬ 
tended  circulation  than  any  similar  work,  ever  before  offered  to 
the  American  public.  We  believe  so  for  the  following  reasons. 

First — It  is  a  mature  work  and  a  practical  one,  one  upon  which 
Mr.  Cole  has  spent  many  years  of  study  and  close  examination,  and 
knowing  the  wants  of  the  community  has  met  those  wants,  in  a 
plain,  concise  and  familiar  manner,  avoiding  technicalities,  and 
scientific  specifications  and  definitions,  useful  only  to  the  few, 
he  has  made  a  work  intelligible  to  all.  It  will  be  emphatically,  a 
book  for  THE  PEOPLE. 

Secondly — It  will  have  an  unprecedented  sale  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  It  makes  a  volume  of  288  closely  printed  pages. 
Illustrated  with  nearly  200  beautifully  executed  engravings, 
by  Brown,  and  is  sold  for  50  cents,  firmly  bound  in  leather, 
ana  62£  cents  in  Fancy  Cloth,  'with  gilt  backs.  It  contains  full 
directions  for  Raising,  Propagating  and  Managing  Fruit  Treefy 
Shrubs  and  Plants,  with  a  description  of  the  best  varieties  of 
FRUIT,  embracing  several  new  and  valuable  kinds  ;  embellished 
with  Engravings,  and  Outlines  of  FRUIT  TREES,  and  various 
other  designs.  Emphatically,  a 

BOOK  FOR  EVERYBODY, 

As  well  for  the  man  who  eats  Fruit  as  for  him  who  raises  it. 

This  valuable  work  is  just  from  the  press,  and  is  now  for  sale 
at  our  counter,  and  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  our  regular  agents 
throughout  the  country. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT,  Publisher,  23  Cornhill,  BOSTON . 

April  !■—  2L 


Chemical  Manure 

Manufactured  by  “  the  George  Bommer  New- York  Manure  Co.” 
rFHIS  manure  is  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Matter  from  the  sinks. 
A  in  which  is  mixed  a  small  portion  of  substances  that  are  of 
themselves,  powerful  agents  of  vegetation,  and  possess  the  virtue  to 
fix  and  retain  the  ammoniacal  gas  of  the  matter. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  agriculturist  has  always  been,  t® 
find  out  some  process  by  which  excrements  might  be  solidified 
quickly,  and  all  their  fertilizing  properties  so  strongly  retained, 
that  the  manure  may  dissolve  slowly  and  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plants,  and  therefore  produce  its  effects  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  farm  manure.  * 

This  process  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  French  Chemists, 
and  is  now  carried  out  with  complete  success  in  more  than  sixty 
of  the  large  cities  of  France,  where  such  manure  factories  are  in 
full  operation. 

The  “  G.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C.”  has  established  a  Factory  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  they  manufac¬ 
ture  this  kind  of  manure,  and  as  the  fecal  matter  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country  at  less  expense  than  in  France,  the  manure  will 
not  only  be  made  stronger,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  in 
the  French  cities,  this  price  being  so  established  as  to  afford  only 
the  reasonable  remuneration  to  which  we  are  honestly  entitled, 
the  more  so.  as  its  manufacture  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
and  withal,  troublesome  and  laborious. 

The  manufacturing  department  is  under  the  special  charge  of 
George  Bommer,  Esq.,  who  has  a  perfect  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  manure  matters  generally  ;  and  the  company  has 
established  a  standard  for  the  strength  of  its  manure,  from  which 
it  is  intended  not  to  deviate,  so  that  its  customers  may  at  all  times 
be  furnished  witli  an  article  really  worth  what  they  pay  for  it. 

Our  manure  is  an  inodorous  grain,  and  as  the  substances  frora 
which  it  is  made  contain  of  themselves  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  growth  of  plants,  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  such  purposes. 

To  manure  an  acre  highly,  it  requires  12  to  15  barrels,  or  36  t® 
45  bushels  spread  broadcast.  Applied  in  hills,  half  of  the  quantity 
will  suffice.  Its  application  is  simple  and  easy,  and  printed  in¬ 
structions  for  its  use  will  accompany  each  parcel  sent  to  order. 

We  desire  it  to  be  remembered,  that  our  manure  has  no  similar¬ 
ity  to  another  known  under  the  name  of  “  poudrette,”  although 
the  principal  component  of  ours  (the  fecal  matter)  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  used  in  the  poudrette,  in  a  much  less  proportion;  our 
auxiliary  substances,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  processes  a r« 
altogether  of  a  different  nature  and  kind. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  eulogise  further,  the  quality  of  our  ma¬ 
nure  ;  what  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  community,  to  try  it!  and  we  have  reason  to  assure 
them,  that  they  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  manure  they  have  ever 
used. 

PRICES,  TAKEN  AT  THE  FACTORY: 

37£  cents  per  bushel,  without  package  ; 

50  cents  per  bushel,  packed  in  Barrels,  or 
$1.50  per  Barrel,  package  included. 

Orders  addressed  to  the  above  Company,  at  their  office,  TO 
Greenwich  St.,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

New-York,  Jan. , 1849.— tf  GEO.  BOMMER,  Director. 

(O^The  factory  will  be  in  full  operation  early  in  the  spring,  and 
manure  can  be  had  in  April  next,  and  at  any  time  afterwards. 
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Five  Hundred  Tons  of  Peruvian  Guano. 

I'1  RESII  from  the  Chinche  Islands,  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purcha¬ 
sers.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  be  oil  their  guard,  of  whom 
they  purchase  guano,  as  much  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Peruvian 
which  is  spurious,  and  almost  entirely  worthless.  To  avoid  impo¬ 
sition,  each  bag  containing  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  will  have 
the  brand  of  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  191 
Water  Street,  New  York. 
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beam. 

The  subscribers  being  sole  agents  in  New- York,  for  the  above 
Plows,  offer  them  for  sale  at  the  manufacturer’s  prices.  Also, 
those  of  Minor,  Horton  &  Co.,  and  many  others  of  the  best  and 
most  approved  kinds,  making  the  largest  and  finest  assorimcnt  to 
l>e  found  m  the  United  States. 
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Morse’s  Grey. 

rF,HIS  celebrated  horse  will  stand  the  ensuing  season  at  the  sta- 
A  ble  of  James  Rice,  in  Spiegletown,  three  miles  north  of  the 
village  of  Lansingburgh.  He  is  a  beautiful  dapple  grey,  15|  hands 
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the  best  blood  stock  ever  imported  to  this  country,  as  they  are 
prepared  to  show.  Specimens  of  his  stock  may  be  seen  at  the 
subscribers,  and  at  other  places  in  this  vicinity. 

F.  W.  &  J.  E.  COWLES. 
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Cultivation  and  Preservation  of  “Wood-Lots.95 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator — I  can  stand  it  no  long¬ 
er.  The  inconsiderate  clearing  of’  the  wood-lands  of 
New  England  by  our  fathers,  without  regard  to  the  se¬ 
lection  of  those  lands  suitable  for  arable  and  grazing- 
pur  poses, —finds  an  apology  in  the  fact  that  forests,  ge¬ 
nerally,  were  an  incumbrance  to  them.  The  greater 
thoughtlessness  and  improvidence  of  their  sons,  howev¬ 
er,  in  still  persisting  in  the  practice,  while  we  have 
more  lands  already  cleared  than  a  proper  and  profitable 
husbandry  is  bestowed  upon,  is,  to  me,  a  painful  and 
surprising  matter.  Besides  being  ruinous  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  owner,  it  is  a  perfect  “  devil  take  the  hind-most” 
policy  for  the  sons.  Go  where  we  will,  we  are  compel¬ 
led  to  look  upon  rough  inaccessible  lands  and  tops  and 
acclivities  of  hills,  which  have  been  swept  of  their  na¬ 
tural  covering  and  fertility,  and  turned  into  pastures  af¬ 
fording  but  scanty  returns  for  the  hard  labor  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  attempting  a  subsistence  thereon,  and  still  small¬ 
er  returns  to  the  proprietor.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm 
in  this  section  but  has  acres  of  this  kind  of  land  that 
would  have  been  worth  five  times,  yes,  in  many  cases, 
ten  times  as  much  as  they  now  are,  had  a  second 
growth  of  wood  been  permitted  to  run  up  on  them. 

The  operation  of  clearing  and  burning  a  large  tract 
of  hill-side,  woodland  has  been  going  on  within  my  ob¬ 
servation  for  a  few  }rears  past.  It  has  been  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine,  old-fashioned  sort.  A  large  piece  is  chopped 
over,  each  winter,  and  the  wood  and  timber  marketed. 
The  next  August,  a  heavy  fire  burns  up  the  vegetable 
mould  on  and  near  the  surface,  and  the  ashes  left,  ope¬ 
rating  as  a  powerful  and  unnatural  stimulus  on  so  light 
a  soil,  only  cause  it  to  give  up  its  organic  matter,  its 
fertility,  the  more  speedily.  Rye  is  sown,  and  yields  so 
fine  a  crop  that  another  of  the  same  kind  is  put  in  the 
next  fall,  and  possibly  a  light  sprinkling  of  grass-seed 
with  it.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  land  is  so  far 
exhausted,  that  five  acres  will  not  keep  an  old  sheep 
alive,  through  the  summer.  Then  again,  a  valuable 
tillage-field,  which  has  had  the  protection  of  this  wood 
from  bleak  winds,  is  now  exposed  to  every  northern 
blast,  which,  in  this  climate,  is  a  serious  consideration. 
Had  the  inconsiderate  owner  just  taken  off  his  wood, 
and  u  therewith  been  content,”  leaving  his  hill-side  to 
be  covered  with  another  growth  of  trees,  he  could  have 
sold  it  to-day,  if  he  wished,  for  twice  what  it  will  now 
bring. 

Ten  years  ago,  I  cut  the  wood  off  a  long  stretch  of 
side-hill,  and  in  my  inexperience,  burnt  over  a  portion 
of  it  for  pasturage.  The  remainder  was  left  to  grow 
up  again  to  wood.  Many  of  the  young  trees  are  6  to 
8  inches  through  ;  they  are  all  very  straight  and  thrifty, 
and  I  value  one  acre  of  this  land  more  l;han  five  acres 
of  that  which  is  in  pasture.  I  shall  not  again  perma¬ 
nently  clear  up  my  steep  hill-sides. 


At  the  solicitation  of  a  railroad  friend,  a  short  time 
since,  I  accompanied  him  into  the  country  directly  south 
of  this,  to  examine  and  estimate  the  value  of  some 
“wood-lots.”  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  amount  of 
rugged,  barren  land,  inaccessible  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  which  had  been  thrown  into  open  country,  even 
by  the  present  owners.  Had  a  second  growth  of  wood 
been  permitted  to  run  up  on  the  land,  instead  of  subject¬ 
ing  it  to  the  burning  and  cropping  process,  it  would 
have  been  now  worth  far  more  to  the  owners,- — for  a 
railroad  is  tapping  that  country,  with  its  large  and 
clamorous  demands  for  wood  and  timber.  Riding  along 
with  an  old  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  towns  visited,  he 
pointed  out  a  wood-lot  which  was  cut  over  twenty 
years  since,  and  suffered  to  grow  up  again  to  wood,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  custom.  It  was  sold  at  auction,  a 
short  time  since,  for  $3,400.  It  would  not  have  brought 
over  $800,  had  it  been  in  pasture  from  the  time  it  was 
cleared. 

W arm  hill-sides,  having  an  eastern  or  southern  slope, 
send  up  a  second  growth  of  wood  with  great  rapidity. 
Although  they  may  not  eventually,  support  so  heavy  a 
growth  as  strong  level  land,  they  will  yet  produce  all 
the  wood  they  are  capable  of  sustaining,  much  sooner. 
A  friend  directed  my  attention  the  other  day,  to  a  tract 
of  land,  with  an  eastern  slope,  in  a  neighboring  town, 
which  was  cleared  of  an  original  growth  of  wood,  25 
years  ago,  and  left  to  itself  to  produce  another  growth 
from  the  sprout.  The  land,  with  its  present  standing 
wood,  was  appraised  a  year  or  two  since,  at  $50  an 
acre.  Ten  dollars  an  acre,  is  all  that  similar  land,  in 
pasture,  in  that  vicinity,  has  ever  been  worth.  By  the 
application  of  a  little  arithmetic  then,  we  find  that  the 
increase  of  this  second  growth  of  wood  has  been  equal 
to  16  per  cent,  interest,  per  annum,  on  the  worth  of  the 
land,  without  a  dollar’s  expense  for  the  cultivation, — • 
that  is,  $10,  at  16  per  cent,  simple  interest,  for  25 
years,  amounts  to  $40;  to  which  add  the  principal,  the 
worth  of  the  land,  and  we  have  $50,  the  appraised  pre¬ 
sent  value  per  acre. 

Take  another  view.  The  importance  of  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  wood  in  equalising  moisture,  and  preserving 
the  constancy  of  our  small  springs  and  brooks,  as  well 
as  restraining,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sudden  rise  and 
overflow  of  our  rivers,  is  well  known  to  observing  men. 
Several  fine  springs  and  little  brooks,  which  were  fami¬ 
liar  friends  in  boyhood,  have  either  entirely  disappeared, 
or  are  only  seen  for  a  season  in  the  spring. 

<l  In  wet  seasons,  the  decayed  leaves  and  spongy  soil 
of  wood  lands  retain  a  large  proportion  of  the  falling 
rains,  and  give  back  the  moisture  in  time  of  drouth,  by 
evaporation,  or  through  the  medium  of  springs.  They 
thus  both  check  the  sudden  flow  of  water  from  the  sur¬ 
face  into  the  streams  and  low  grounds,  and  prevent  the 
drouths  of  summer  from  parching  our  pastures  and  dry¬ 
ing  up  the  rivulets  which  water  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  surface  ia 
bared  of  wood,  the  action  of  the  summer  sun  and  wind 
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scorches  the  hills  which  are  no  longer  shaded  or  shel¬ 
tered  by  trees,  the  springs  and  rivulets  that  found  their 
supply  in  the  bibulous  soil  of  the  forest  disappear,  and 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  surrender  his  meadows  to  his 
cattle,  which  can  no  longer  find  food  in  his  pastures, 
and  sometimes  even  to  drive  them  miles  for  water. 
Again,  the  vernal  and  autumnal  rains,  and  the  melting 
snows  of  winter,  no  longer  intercepted  and  absorbed  b/ 
the  leaves  or  the  open  soil  of  the  woods,  but  failing 
everywhere  upon  a  comparatively  hard  and  even  surface, 
flow  swiftly  over  the  smooth  ground,  washing  away  the 
vegetable  mould  as  they  seek  their  natural  outlet,  fill 
every  ravine  with  a  torrent,  and  convert  every  river  in¬ 
to  an  ocean.”* 

Several  successful  attempts  have  been  made  within 
my  observation,  in  improving  rugged  and  exhausted 
lands  by  planting  them  out  to  trees.  Within  sight 
while  writing,  is  a  knoll  that  has  been  completely  re¬ 
novated  by  a  plantation  of  the  white  locust.  It  was 
originally,  a  coarse  worthless  gravel,  barren  of  herbage 
of  any  kind.  I  remember  that  the  proprietor  was 
laughed  at  by  his  neighbors  for  attempting  to  grow 
trees  on  his  barren  gravel.  The  locusts  got  root  how¬ 
ever,  and  although  their  growth  was  slow  and  feeble, 
they  gradually  formed  a  soil  by  the  annual  shedding  of 
their  leaves ;  and  as  the  soil  became  thus  strengthened, 
their  growth  became  more  vigorous,  new  shoots  sprang 
up  in  all  directions  from  the  roots;  and  after  awhile,  clo¬ 
ver  and  other  grasses,  began  to  appear  on  the  open 
ground.  I  have  been  curious  to  observe  the  gradual 
improvement  of  this  land.  Last  summer  I  noticed  that 
the  grass  was  very  luxuriant,  and  would  have  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  a  ton  or  more  of  hay  to  the  acre,  in  the  open 
spots.  The  locust  wonderfully  endows  a  poor  soil  with 
new  energy  and  fertility.  It  seems  to  make  its  demands 
for  nourishment  more  largely  upon  the  atmosphere  than 
any  other  tree,  and  gains  foothold  in  soils  absolutely  bar¬ 
ren  of  fertility.  Then  again,  its  leaves  are  small,  with 
very  rough  edges,  lying  perfectly  still  where  they  fall, 
while  those  of  most  other  trees  are  blown  about  by  the 
winds,  collecting  in  hollows  or  in  large  heaps. 

In  my  notice  of  Mr.  Rice’s  farming,  last  year,  I  re¬ 
marked  that  he  plowed  up  a  large  tract  of  unproduc¬ 
tive  hill-side,  several  years  ago,  and  planted  it  with 
chestnuts,  in  rows  four  feet  apart  every  way.  The  first 
sprouts  coming  up  rather  crooked  and  scrubby,  he  went 
over  the  field  and  cut  them  down  close  to  the  ground, 
which  caused  new  sprouts  to  shoot  up  straight  and  vi¬ 
gorous.  The  trees  are  very  thrifty,  completely  shade 
the  ground,  and  grow  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the 
soil  becomes  strengthened  by  the  annual  deposit  of 
leaves.  So  well  satisfied  is  he  with  the  experiment, 
that  he  is  now  placing  other  worthless  lands  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  course  of  improvement. 

The  late  Hon.  John  Lowell,  the  first  and  most  zeal¬ 
ous  advocate  for  improvements  of  this  kind  in  New 
England,  planted  three  acres  of  waste  land  on  his  es¬ 
tate  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  to  a  variety  of  forest  trees, — 
the  whole  value  of  the  land  not  being  $10  per  annum. 

In  a  communication  upon  the  subject,  he  says,  ‘‘The 
land  was  about  half  of  it  plowed  and  kept  open  with 
potatoes  for  two  years,  and  then  abandoned  to  the 
course  of  nature.  The  pines  were  taken  up  out  of  the 
forest  with  great  care,  not  more  than  five  feet  high. 
Wherever  I  had  the  cupidity  or  impatience  to  introduce 
a  larger  tree,  I  either  lost  it  or  it  became  sickly.  In 
some  places  I  planted  acorns,  and  as  to  my  hard-wood 
forest  trees,  transplanted  from  the  woods,  finding  they 
looked  feeble  and  sickly  when  they  shot  out,  I  instantly 
sawed  them  off  at  the  ground  or  near  it.  This  requir¬ 
ed  some  resolution,  but  I  have  been  abundantly  paid 
for  it. 


June, 


“  The  result  of  this  experiment  is  this,  that  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years,  I  have  raised  a 
young,  beautiful  and  thrifty  plantation,  comprising, 
almost  every  variety  of  tree,  which  we  have  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  are  now  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
feet  high,  and  some  of  which,  the  thriftiest  white  pines, 
actually  measure  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  loppings  and  thinning  out  of  these  trees,  now 
furnish  abundance  of  light  fuel  for  summer  use,  and  up¬ 
on  as  accurate  a  calculation  as  I  am  able  to  make,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  present  growth,  cut  down  at  the 
expiration  of  14  yrs.  from  the  time  of  planting,  would  am¬ 
ply  pay  for  the  land  at  the  price  it  would  have  brought,” 

Mr.  S.  Brown,  in  a  communication  to  the  Boston 
Cultivator,  says — “  I  have  one  acre  of  land  which,  30 
years  ago,  was  not  worth  more  than  ten  dollars ;  I  have 
no  recollection  of  there  being  a  tree  upon  it,  with  the 
exception  of  one  apple  tree,  and  some  scattering  bush¬ 
es  ;  the  appearance  of  the  soil  was  such  as  to  forbid 
any  attempt  at  cultivation,  and  my  cattle  have  rambled 
over  it  from  that  day  to  this;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
young  pines  voluntarily  sprung  up  and  became  a  forest, 
and  now,  I  would  not  thank  any  man  to  pay  me  $60 
for  the  standing  wood  on  that  acre.  Now,  if  any  man 
can  tell  me  how  to  improve  such  land  to  better  advan¬ 
tage,  I  would  thank  him  for  the  information.” 

Mr.  Webster  has  a  great  variety  of  thrifty  promising 
young  forest  trees  on  his  estate  at  Marshfield,  which  he 
lias  raised  by  planting  the  seeds.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  preferring  this  mode  of  cultivation  to  that 
of  transplanting.  The  expense  of  planting  seed  is 
less  than  that  of  transplanting  trees;  the  trees  will 
be  straighten  and  more  vigorous;  they  neither  require 
staking  nor  watering;  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten 
years  they  will  ordinarily  have  acquired  a  much  larger 
growth  than  trees  transplanted  at  the  same  time. 

The  success  in  attempting  improvements  by  planting 
waste  or  exhausted  lands  to  wood  and  timber,  will  very 
much  depend  upon  choosing  those  kinds  of  trees  that  are 
most  naturally  adapted  to  the  soil.  Prof.  Johnston  has 
some  very  interesting  remarks  upon  this  point,  a  part 
of  which' I  will  venture  to  quote.  Speaking  of  the  im¬ 
provements  going  on  in  Europe,  in  renovating  exhaust¬ 
ed  lands  by  planting  trees,  be  says: 

11  The  most  precise  observations  on  the  subject  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  are  those  which  have  been 
made  in  the  extensive  plantations  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Athol.  These  plantations  consist  chiefly  of  white  larch, 
and  grow  upon  a  poor  hilly  soil,  resting  on  gneiss,  mi¬ 
ca-slate,  and  clay-slate.  In  six  or  seven  years  the  low¬ 
er  branches  spread  out,  become  interlaced  and  com¬ 
pletely  overshadow  the  ground.  Nothing,  therefore, 
grows  upon  it  till  the  trees  are  24  years  old,  when  the 
spines  of  the  lower  branches,  beginning  to  fall,  the  first 
considerable  thinning  takes  place.  Air  and  light  being 
thus  re-admitted,  grasses  spring  up  and  a  fine  sward  is 
gradually  produced.  The  ground,  which  previously 
was  worth  only  9d.  or  Is.  (rent  ?)  per  acre  as  a  sheep 
pasture,  at  the  end  of  30  years  becomes  worth  from  7s. 
to  10s.  per  acre. 

“  On  the  soil  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  the  larch 
shot  up  luxuriantly,  while  the  Scotch  fir  lingered  and 
languished  in  its  growth.  Thus  the  quantity  of  leaves 
produced  and  annually  shed  by  the  former  was  vastly 
greater  than  by  the  latter  tree.  Had  the  Scotch  fir 
thriven  better  than  the  larch,  the  reverse  might  have 
been  the  case,  and  the  value  of  the  soil  might  have 
been  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  by  plantations  of 
the  former  tree. 

l'  In  regard  to  the  relative  improving  power  of  the 
several  species  of  trees,  the  most  rational  natural  rule 
by  which  our  practice  should  be  guided,  seems  to  be 
contained  in  these  three  propositions: 


9  Address  of  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh. 
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1.  That  the  soil  will  be  most  improved  by  those  trees 
which  thrive  best  upon  it. 

2.  Among  those  which  thrive  equally,  by  such  as 
yield  the  largest  produce  of  leaves,  and — 

3.  Among  such  as  yield  an  equal  weight  of  leaves, 
by  those  whose  leaves  contain  the  lai  gest  proportion  oi 
inorganic  matter— -which  bring  up  from  beneath,  that 
is,  and  spread  over  the  surface  in  largest  quantity,  the 
materials  of  a  fertile  soil. 

u  The  mode  in  which  the  lower  branches  of  the  larch 
spread  out  and,  overshadow  the  surface  is  not  without 
its  influence  upon  the  ultimate  improvement  which  the 
soil  exhibits.  All  vegetation  being  prevented,  the  land 
besides  receiving  a  yearly  manure  of  vegetable  mould, 
is  made  to  lie  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  uninter* 
rupted  naked  fallow.  It  is  sheltered  also  from  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  rain  drops,  which  descend  slowly  and  gently 
upon  it,  bearing  principles  of  fertility  instead  of  wash¬ 
ing  out  the  valuable  saline  substances  it  may  contain. 
Beneath  the  overshadowing  branches  of  a  forest,  the 
soil  is  also  protected  from  the  wind,  and  to  this  protec¬ 
tion  Sprengel  attributes  much  of  that  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  so  generally  experienced  where  lands  are  covered 
with  wood.  The  winds  bear  along  particles  oi  earthy 
matter*  which  they  deposit  again  in  the  still  forests ; 
and  thus  gradually  form  a  soil  even  on  the  most  naked 
places.” 

Thousands  of  acres  of  waste  lands  in  New  England, 
entirely  unprofitable  to  the  owners  and  to  community, 
might,  by  judicious  planting  with  trees,  be  redeemed 
from  their  sterility,— thus  adding,  in  effect,  to  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  extent  as  well  as  wealth  of  the  country j  besides 
in  many  cases  five-folding  the  value  of  individual  estates 
thus  planted.  Numerous  instances  might  be  given  in 
proof  of  this  statement. 

It  is  worthy  of  separate  and  particular  consideration 
that  our  country  is  fast  becoming  penetrated  in  every 
direction  by  railroads,  whose  consumption  of  wood  is  so 
enormous  that  we  must  look  well  to  our  forests,  or  they 
will  vanish.  The  facilities  of  transportation  which  they 
afford  will  induce  a  greater  demand  for  lumber  and 
stuff  for  turning  purposes,  for  the  manufactories  near 
the  sea-board.  Thus  new  and  greater  inducements 
for  the  cultivation  and  preservation  of  woodlands  are 
yearly  becoming  developed,  urging  our  farmers  to 
awake  to  the  importance  of  this  subject. 

In  treating  this  topic  at  this  time,  I  have  chosen  to 
give  a  somewhat  desultory  statement  and  citation  of 
facts  and  principles  which  are  so  palpable  as  to  come 
within  the  observation  of  every  one,  rather  than  a  me¬ 
thodical  and  formal  essay  j— hoping  by  this  means  the 
more  surely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  practical 
farmer.  F.  Holbrook.  Brattleboro\  Ft.  Feb.  1849. 


iDifiermt  Varieties  of  tl)e  ©£. 


The  Middle-Horns. 

The  Hereford  Breed.— As  this  valuable  breed  has 
been  introduced,  and  is  increasing  in  several  sections  of 
the  country,  we  offer  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  its 
history  and  qualities. 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  the 
Herefords  are  a  branch  of  one  of  the  original  stocks  of 
Britain.  They  have  been  known  in  certain  districts  for 
an  indefinite  period ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century  that  any  systematic  attempts 
were  made  to  improve  the  breed.  The  first  effort  of 
this  kind,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account,  was 


*  It  has  been  observed  that  on  spots  purposely  sheltered  from 
the  wind  and  rain  on  every  side,  the  quantity  of  dust  that  is  collect¬ 
ed,  when  pressed  down ,  is  in  three  years  equal  to  one  line,  or  in  36 
years,  to  one  inch  in  thickness — Sprexoel. 


made  by  Benjamin  Tomkins,  of  Wellington- Court, 
Herefordshire.  He  commenced,  according  to  Prof. 
Low,  about  the  year  1766,  with  two  cows,  which,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  purchase  of  them,  had  often  attracted  his 
attention  on  account  of  their  singular  aptitude  to  fatten. 
Mr.  Eyton,  the  compiler  of  the  “  Herd-Book  of  Here¬ 
ford  Cattle,”  states  that  he  was  informed  by  the  family 
oi  Mr.  Tomkins,  that  one  of  the  cows  11  was  a  grey, 
and  the  other  a  dark  red  with  a  spotted  face.”  The 
former  Mr.  T.  called  Pigeon  and  the  latter  Mottle.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  T.  kept  two  families  from  these  two 
cows— -one  of  a  grey  color,  called  the  Pigeon  branch, 
and  the  other  of  a  red  color,  with  white  or  mottled  face, 
called  the  Mottle  branch- — and  they  have  been  contin¬ 
ued  to  this  day.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Smythies,  of  Lynch- 
Court,  Herefordshire,  a  gentleman,  who  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  was  distinguished  as  a  breeder  of  Hereford  stock, 
speaking  of  the  two  families  alluded  to,  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Mark-Lane  Express ,  says — “  the  grey  ones 
are  considered  the  oldest  breed,  and  by  -many  people, 
considered  the  best,*  from  long  experience,  I  am  inclin¬ 
ed  to  think  they  possess  more  constitution  and  more  qua¬ 
lity  than  the  white-faced  ones,  and  generally  more  size 
than  the  mottled-faced  ones.” 

From  the  two  cows  mentioned,  Mr.  Tomkins  bred  a 
large  herd  -  from  which  he  supplied  other  breeders  with 
choice  animals,  during  his  lifetime,  and  shortly  after 
his  death  in  1819,  the  entire  stock  was  disposed  of  at 
public  auction.  The  prices  obtained  deserve  notice. 
Fifty-two  animals-— among  which  were  twenty-two 
steers,  from  calves  to  two-year-olds,  and  two  heifer- 
calves, — brought  the  aggregate  sum  of  £4673  14s. — 
averaging  £99  17s.  6d.  ($449,371  each.)  One  bull 
sold  to  Lord  Talbot  for  £588,  and  several  cows  and 
heifers  brought  £215  to  £273  each.  This  stock 
was  purchased  by  breeders  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  eminent 
herds.  (See  Herd-Book  of  Hereford  Cattle,  appendix, 
pp.  1  to  23.) 

Another  noted  early  breeder  of  Herefords  was  Mr. 
Tully,  of  Huntington,  near  Hereford.  His  were  chief¬ 
ly  of  the  grey  stock ;  and  Mr.  Smythies,  in  the  article 
above  referred  to,  states  that  their  descendants  are  still 
known  as  “  the  Huntington  breed.” 

Mr.  Smythies  was  for  forty  years,  one  of  the  largest 
breeders  of  Hereford  cattle  in  England— -rearing,  as  he 
states  about  seventy  calves  yearly.  He  purchased  his 
first  stock  in  1802,  of  Mr.  Tully  of  Clirow,  a  relative 
of  the  before-named  gentleman  of  this  name.  He  was 
induced  to  adopt  this  stock  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  celebrated  grazier,  Mr.  J.  Westcar,  of  Creslow, 
near  Aylesbury.  Mr.  Smythies  relates,  that  meeting 
Mr.  Westcar  at  the  Hereford  fair,  the  latter  remarked 
— u  This  is  the  fiftieth  October  fair  I  have  attended  in 
this  town,  without  missing  one.  I  graze  five  hundred 
oxen  every  year,  and  the  best  beasts  I  ever  fed,  were 
bred  by  Mr.  Tully  of  Huntington,  and  Mr.  Skegrue  of 
Stretton  Court,  both  near  Hereford.” 

Mr.  Smythies  closed  business  in  1843,  at  which  time- 
he  sold  at  public  auction,  131  head  of  cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  He  had  a  previous  sale  in  1823,  at  which  sixty 
six  head  of  breeding  stock  were  sold.  We  have  not 
the  prices  obtained  at  either  sale. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Price,  of  Poole-House,  Worces¬ 
tershire,  commenced  breeding  Hereford  cattle  in  1814,. 
with  several  animals  purchased  of  Mr.  Tomkins  above 
mentioned.  He  continued  to  breed  on  an  extensive 
scale  till  1841.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  disposed 
of  his  stock  at  public  sale.  Ninety-nine  animals — cows 
heifers  and  bulls,  brought  an  aggregate  of  £5328- — 
averaging  £53  16s.  4|d.  each.  At  a  previous  sale, 
in  1816,  he  sold  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  head  of 
Herefords,  comprising  fourteen  bulls  of  various  ages, 
six  bull  calves,  one  hundred  and  six  breeding  cows, 
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heifers  and  calves,  which  together  brought  .£6850  12s. 
6d. — averaging  £54  8s.  2d.  each.* 

We  deem  it  important  to  state  these  prices,  that  it 
may  be  seen  how  they  compare  with  those  of  other 
breeds.  Numerous  other  sales  of  Herefords  might  be 
cited,  at  which  prices  about  as  high  as  the  foregoing, 
were  obtained. 

Some  of  the  principal  breeders  of  Herefords  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  present  time,  are  W.  F.  Hobbs,  John  and 
Wm.  Hewer,  Lord  Talbot,  Sir  H.  Hoskyns,  S.  As¬ 
ton  and  Sir  Francis  Lawley.  In  reference  to  the 
stock  of  the  two  last-mentioned  breeders,  Mr.  Smyth- 
ies,  in  the  Mark-Lane  Express  of  Feb.  5th,  last, 
makes  the  following  challenge  in  order  to  test  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  Short-horns,  Devons  and  Herefords: 

“  I  will  show  one  hundred  Hereford  beasts,  which 
were  the  property  of  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart.,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1849,  and  the  same  number  which  were 
the  property  of  Mr.  Aston,  of  Lynch  Court,  on  the 
same  day,  against  an  equal  number,  the  property  of 
any  two  breeders  of  Short-horns  or  Devons  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  day,  for  one  hundred  sove¬ 
reigns.  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  three 
judges  at  the  last  Smithfield  show,  two  of  whom  are 
unknown  to  me,  even  by  sight.” 

Mr.  S.  also  makes  the  following  offer: — “  I  am  also 
ready  to  place  four  Hereford  calves,  on  the  1st  of  May 
next,  in  the  hands  of  any  respectable  grazier  in  the 
midland  counties,  against  four  Short-horns  and  four  De¬ 
vons  ;  no  calf  to  be  more  than  four  months  old  on  that 
day;  the  twelve  calves  to  be  turned  to  grass  together, 
to  have  nothing  but  grass  till  the  20th  of  October  fol¬ 
lowing,  then  to  be  put  into  stalls,  and  to  be  fed  as  the 
grazier  thinks  proper;  but  the  food  to  be  weighed  to 
each  lot,  till  the  following  May,  when  they  shall  be 
again  turned  to  grass,  and  have  nothing  but  what  they 
get  there  till  the  1st  of  October;  then  to  be  again  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  stalls,  and  the  food  weighed  as  before ;  the 
whole  to  be  shown  as  extra  stock  at  the  Smithfield 
Show,  at  the  bazaar,  and  after  the  show  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered,  the  four  beasts  that  pay  the  best  to  be  the  win¬ 
ners.” 

The  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Hereford 


*  In  1839,  Mr.  Price  gave  a  public  challenge  to  show  twenty 
cows  and  a  bull  of  his  own  breeding,  against  the  same  number  of 
any  one  person’s  breeding,  and  of  any  breed-open  to  all  England 
-rbut  it  was  not  accepted 


breed  of  cattle,  is  a  disposition  to  fatten.*  It  is  for 
the  beef  chiefly,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  “  Herd- 
Book  ”  short-horns,  are  bred  in  England.  In  dairy 
properties,  the  Herefords  are  believed  equal  to  any  high 
bred  breed — all  such  breeds  being  doubtless  inferior  to 
some  others  in  which  the  milking  property  has  received 
more  attention  in  breeding. 

The  show  of  fat  cattle  by  the  Smithfield  Club,  Lon¬ 
don,  is  the  on'  .*  exhibition  of  note  in  Britain,  where  the 
different  breeds  are  brought  into  direct  competition  with 
each  other.  Here  the  Herefords  and  Short-horns  have 
long  been  rivals,  and  have  contested  with  various  suc¬ 
cess.  In  looking  over  most  of  the  results  for  a  period 
of  thirty-nine  years,  we  think  it  may  be  assumed  that, 
in  the  classes  for  oxen  and  steers,  the  Herefords  have 
taken  more  prizes  than  any  other  breed.  For  the  pri¬ 
zes  on  fat  cows,  they  have  been  less  successful  than  the 
Short-horns. 

As  an  example  of  the  success  of  a  single  competitor 
at  Smithfield,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that.  Mr. 
Westcar,  abovemenf.ioned,  took  the  first  prize  in  class 
I.,  (oxen)  in  1810,  1812,  1813,  1814,  and  1815.  The 
animals  in  every  case  were  Herefords.  The  dead 
weights  of  the  four  first  were  as  follows — quarters, 
hide  and  loose  tallow  included,  2147;  2059;  1953;  and 
2141  pounds.  We  have  not  the  weight  of  the  fifth. 
Mr.  Smythies  states  that  Mr.  Westcar  sold,  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  twenty  Hereford  oxen,  “for  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.”  The  statement  was  proved 
by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Westcars  books,  giving  the 
date  of  sale,  the  name  of  the  butcher  they  were  sold 
to,  and  the  several  sums  paid  for  them.  “  Six  of  them,” 
it  is  said,  “were  sold  in  one  deal  to  Mr.  Giblet,  of 
Bond-street,  for  six  hundred  pounds.” 


*  In  a  paper  by  E.  F.  Wells,  published  in  the  Farmer's  Maga¬ 
zine  for  February,  1848,  the  following  sensible  remarks  are 
made  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  Herefords  : — ■“  It  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  I  believe,  that  the  properties  in  which  Herefords 
stand  pre-eminent  among  the  middle-sized  breeds,  are  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  oxen,  and  their  superiority  of  flesh.  On  these  points 
there  is  little  chance  of  their  being  excelled.  It  should,  however* 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  best  oxen  are  not  produced  from  the 
largest  cows,  nor  is  a  superior  quality  of  flesh,  such  as  is  consid¬ 
ered  very  soft  to  the  touch,  with  thin  skin.  If  is  the  union  of  the'se 
two  qualities  which  often  characterises  the  Short-horns;  but  the 
Hereford  breeders  should  endeavor  to  maintain  a  higher  standard 
of  excellence — that  for  which  the  best  of  the  breed  have  always 
been  esteemed — a  moderately  thick,  mellow  hide,  with  a  well- 
apportioned  combination  of  softness  with  elasticity.  A  sufficiency 
of  hair  is  also  desirable,  and  if  accompanied  with  a  disposition  to 
curl  moderately,  it  is  more  in  esteem ;  but  that  which  has  a  harsh 
and  wiry  feel,  is  objectionable.” 
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The  beef  of  the  Herefords  is  of  fine  quality,  and 
commands  a  price  in  the  English  markets  equal  to  any 
except  that  of  the  Highland  Scotch.  The  following 
extract  from  a  late  number  of  the  Agricultural  Ga - 
sett e,  giving  the  price  current  at  the  Smithfield  Market, 


shows  about  the  usual  ranges 

Per  stone  of  eight  pounds.  s,  d.  s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Herefords,  &c.,. . . . . ..  •  4  4  to  4  8 

Best  Short -horns, . . .  4  2  to  4  6 


Youatt  says — “  there  are  few  cattle  more  prized  in 
ihe  market  than  the  genuine  Herefords.”  In  respect 
to  size,  they  rank  next  to  the  Short-horns.  The  wri¬ 
ter  just  referred  to,  observes:— “  they  fatten  to  a  much 
greater  weight  than  the  Devons,  and  run  from  50  to  70 
score— £1,000  to  1,400  lbs.,]  the  four  quarters.  A  to¬ 
lerable  cow  will  average  35  to  50  score — -£700  to  1,000 
4bs.]  ***  The  hide  is  considerably  thicker  than  that  of 
the  Devons,  and  the  beasts  are  mo  re  hardy  compared  with 
the  Devons,  they  are  shorter  in  the  leg,  and  also  in  the 
carcass.;  higher,  and  broader,  and  heavier  in  the  chine  5 
rounder  and  wider  across  the  hips,  and  better  covered 
with  fat;  the  thigh  fuller  and  more  muscular,  and 
the  shoulders  larger  and  coarser.”  The  latter  remark 
may  be  true  as  to  the  two  breeds  in  general,  but  most 
of  the  Herefords  we  have  seen,  have  not  been  coarse  in 
the  shoulder. 

There  have  been  comparatively  but  few  importations 
of  Herefords  to  America.  The  principal  one,  and  that 
from  which  the  breed  has  been  chiefly  disseminated 
through  the  country,  was  that  of  Messrs.  Corning  & 
Sotham,  consisting  of  5  bulls  and  17  cows  and  heifers, 
imported  in  1840.  These  were  mostly  from  the  herds 
of  Mr.  J.  Hewer,  and  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  C.  N. 
Bement  purchased  a  bull  and  heifer  in  1839.  The  bull 
died  shortly  after,  and  the  cow  and  her  increase  were 
added  to  the  first  mentioned  herd.  Hon.  H.  Clay,  of 
Kentucky,  imported  two  bulls  and  two  heifers  of  this 
breed  in  1817.  We  do  not  know  who  was  the  breeder 
of  this  stock,  or  whether  they  were  of  the  most  es¬ 
teemed  families  of  Herefords.  In  an  account  of  them, 
written  by  Mr.  Clay,  published  in  the  American  Far¬ 
mer,  1822,  he  states  that  the  price  paid  in  England  for 
the  four,  was  £105  sterling.  From  this  we  should  in¬ 
fer  that  they  were  not  from  a  herd  of  the  highest  re¬ 
pute.  He  states  that  one  of  the  bulls  died  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  from  Baltimore  to  Kentucky.  We  have  understood 
that  the  increase  from  these  animals  was  not  large. 
In  1824,  Admiral  Coffin,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  a  Hereford  bull  and  heifer.  They  were 
bred  by  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterel,  whose  stock  was  from 
Mr.  Yarworth,  and  his  from  Mr.  Benj.  Tomkins,  the 
first  noted  breeder  of  Herefords.  The  cow  never  bred. 
The  bull  was  kept  several  years  by  the  late  Hon.  Isaac 
€.  Bates,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  left  a  valuable 
progeny. 

Besides  the  above  importations,  we  are  informed  that 
Mordecai  Hale,  Esq.,  sent  some  Herefords  to  Steu¬ 
ben  county,  N.  Y.,  many  years  ago.  We  have  no  par¬ 
ticulars  in  regard  to  their  importation.  [See  remarks 
of  Judge  Leland,  in  The  Cultivator  (ox  1845.  p.  109.] 

As  to  the  success  of  the  Herefords  in  this  country, 
we  believe  they  have  given  general  satisfaction  to 
those  who  have  given  them  a  fair  trial.  They  have 
good  constitutions,  thrive  readily,  and  are  more  active 
than  any  other  cattle  of  so  large  a  size.  But  few  of 
the  full  bloods  have  as  yet  been  fattened  or  worked. 
The  half  bloods  show  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
common  stock  of  the  country,  for  these  purposes.  In 
respect  to  dairy  properties,  we  think  they  have,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  breeds,  especially  u  Herd-Book  ” 
Short-horns,  proved  better  here  than  some  anticipated. 
From  what  we  have  seen,  we  think  it  would  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  breed  good  dairy  stock  from  Herefords;  though 
it  is  probable,  that  the  development  of  their  dairy  qua¬ 


lities,  would  be  to  some  extent,  a  sacrifice  of  the  dis¬ 
position  to  fatten.  We  know  that  good  dairy  cows  are 
met  with  in  this  breed.  Their  milk  is  generally  rich, 
and  like  that  of  the  Devons,  yields  a  large  proportion 
of  the  best  of  butter.  In  1839,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  offered  a  prize  of  fifteen  sovereigns  for  the  cow 
u  best  calculated  for  dairy  purposes” — the  competition 
being  open  to  all  breeds  in  the  kingdom.  This  prize 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Smytbies,  for  a  Hereford. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  for  a  Short-horn.  Se¬ 
veral  other  Herefords  were  entered  for  the  prize — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  proves  that  cows  were  to  be  had  of 
this  breed,  in  the  dairy  qualities  of  which,  their  own¬ 
ers  had  such  confidence,  as  to  show  them  against  any 
others.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Royal  Society  has  brought  the  different  breeds  into  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other— the  class  having  been  from 
the  time  abolished. 

Mr.  Smythies,  in  a  late  communication  in  the  Mark- 
Lane  Flxpress ,  before  referred  to,  says — “  I  have  seen 
Hereford  cows  milk  well,  and  had  ouC  myself  which 
made  eleven  pounds  of  butter  a  week  lo.  three  months.” 
This  may  have  been  the  cow  on  which  he  received 
the  above  mentioned  prize,  though  this  is  not  stated. 
But  he  observes  that  beef  is  much  more  profitable  in 
his  section  than  dairy  products,  and  on  this  account  “it 
is  not  an  object  with  a  Hereford  breeder  to  have  good 
milkers.” 

The  milking  property  in  cattle,  undoubtedly  depends 
on  the  object  and  skill  of  the  breeder.  The  late  John 
Price,  in  a  communication  published  in  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  for  January,  1841,  observes: — “  Experience 
has  taught  me,  that  no  animals  possessing  form  and 
other  requisites,  giving  them  a  great  disposition  to  fat¬ 
ten,  are  calculated  to  give  much  milk;  nor  is  it  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  they  should;  it  would  be  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  the  law  of  nature.  Had  I  willed  it  twenty 
years  ago,  my  belief  is,  that  I  could,  by  this  time,  have 
bred  twenty  cows,  purely  from  my  own  herd,  [Here¬ 
fords,]  which  should  have  given  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  for  (paying)  dairy  purposes;  and  I  am  equally 
confident  that,  in  the  same  period,  I  could  have  bred  a 
similar  number,  that  would  not  at  any  time  have  given 
twenty  quarts  of  milk  per  day  among  them.  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  I  could  effect  either  of  these  objects  much 
more  easily  and  certainly  than  I  could  blend  the  two 
properties  in  the  same  animal, — retaining  also  the  form 
and  quality  best  adapted  to  live  hard  and  feed — [fat¬ 
ten.]” 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Herefords,  or 
any  other  breed  of  cattle,  will  take  the  place  of  all 
other  breeds  in  all  situations.  On  this  point,  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  C.  Hilliard,  in  his  “  Practical  Farming 
and  Grazing ,”  is  worthy  of  notice: — “  There  are  four 
different  breeds  of  cattle  that  are,  for  different  soils, 
situations  and  purposes,  superior  to  any  other  cattle  in 
the  world.  The  Durhams,  (or  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  the  improved  short-horns,)  and  the  Herefords, 
for  the  best  pastures;  the  North  Devons  for  the  short 
pasture  on  warm  light  soils;  and  the  Scots  for  the  wild 
and  cold  pasturage.  These  four  breeds  of  cattle  will 
ever  remain  pure,  because  it  is  thought  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  permanently  benefitted  by  crossing  with  any  oth¬ 
er  breed.” 


Cements. — Soak  isinglass  in  water  till  it  is  soft,  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  proof-spirits,  with 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  In  2  ounces  of  this  dissolve  10 
grains  of  ammoniacum,  and  while  still  liquid,  add  a  solu- 
tion-of  half  a  drachm  of  mastich  in  three  drachms  of 
rectified  spirits,  stir  them  well  together,  and  put  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  small  bottles,  which  are  to  be  kept  covered. 
This  cement,  when  used,  is  to  be  liquified  by  putting  the 
bottle  into  hot  water. 
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Drainage  of  Land. 

The  principal  object  of  draining  is  to  take  away  sur¬ 
plus  water,  but  in  effecting  this,  other  important  bene¬ 
fits  are  secured.  It  is  obvious  that  a  larger  quantity 
of  water  in  the  soil  than  is  required  for  the  support  of 
plants,  is  injurious.  It  is  injurious  in  various  ways. 
That  wet  lands  are  “  cold  and  sour,”  is  a  common  ex¬ 
pression,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
which  this  condition  of  the  soil  involves,  shows  that  the 
popular  idea  is  correct.  It  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
that  evaporation  produces  coldness, — that  in  the  exha¬ 
lation  of  moisture,  heat  is  also  carried  off, — and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  a  wet  soil  is  really  a  cold  one. 
That  such  a  soil  is  also  sour,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
vegetable  matters  form  acids,  when  decomposed  in  wa¬ 
ter.  The  sourness  of  peat  may  be  taken  as  an  exam¬ 
ple.  Prof.  Johnston  observes — ■“  When  [soils  are] 
soaked  in  water,  their  vegetable  matter  either  decom¬ 
poses  very  slowly,  or  produces  acid  compounds,  more 
or  less  injurious  to  the  plant,  and  even  exerts  injurious 
chemical  re-actions  upon  the  earthy  and  saline  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  soil.” 

One  of  the  first  objects  in  the  production  of  any  plant, 
is  to  secure  a  temperature  congenial  to  its  habits.  Eve¬ 
ry  person  may  have  observed  that  vegetation  makes  no 
progress  till  the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  warm. 
Different  species  of  plants  require  different  degrees  of 
heat;  but  as  a  general  rule,  those  which  grow  in  the 
lowest  temperature,  are  least  valuable. 

The  effect  of  drainage  has  been  found  highly  favora¬ 
ble  in  raising  the  temperature  of  soils.  Experiments 
have  been  made  which  proved  that,  at  seven  inch¬ 
es  below  the  surface,  the  average  degree  of  heat 
for  thirty-six  successive  days,  on  a  soil  which  had  been 
underdrained  and  pulverised,  was  ten  degrees  higher 
than  on  a  soil  precisely  similar,  that  had  not  been  drain¬ 
ed  and  worked.  [See  experiments  of  Mr.  Parkes,  Jour¬ 
nal  Royal  Ag.  Society  vol.  v.  pp,  141,  143.]  The 
more  rapid  growth  and  perfect  maturity  of  crops  on 
drained  lands,  is  doubtless  attributable,  in  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree,  to  the  higher  temperature  thus  attained,  and 
is  an  evidence  of  the  great  value  of  drainage  in  high 
latitudes,  where,  from  the  shortness  of  the  season,  the 
results  of  agricultural  labors  are  peculiarly  uncertain. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  draining  is  the  basis  of 
the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  Brit¬ 
ish  husbandry  within  the  last  fifty  years.  In  America, 
the  practice  of  draining  systematically,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  iatroduced.  Various  trials  have, 


however,  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ^ 
the  subject  is  beginning  to  attract  great  attention,  and 
we  expect,  shortly,  to  see  the  business  carried  on  large¬ 
ly  and  profitably. 

It  has  been  objected  that  drainage  is  less  necessary 
here  than  in  Britain-— that  in  our  drier  climate,  crops 
are  more  liable  to  injury  from  drouth  than  moisture. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  proper  drainage,  with  a 
thorough  working  of  the  soil,  is  the  best  possible 
protection  against  drouth.  A  little  observation  will 
convince  any  person  that  those  lands  are  most  affected 
by  drouth,  which  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  are  too 
wet ;  of  this  class  are  stiff  clays,  and  soils  with  a  “hard 
pan  ”  subsoil.  Clays,  which  are  not  drained,  keep  th© 
water  so  long  on  the  surface,  that  the  soil  “  runs  to¬ 
gether  ”  and  forms  a  mortar,  which,  when  the  water 
has  evaporated,  becomes  like  sun  burnt  bricks — un¬ 
workable,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
On  the  hard-pan  soil,  the  surface  is  completely  satura¬ 
ted  with  water  in  spring,  or  in  wet  weather,  the  com¬ 
pact  subsoil  not  permitting  it  to  soak  into  the  earth.  In 
both  cases,  the  workable  soil  is  usually  thin,  and  as 
soon  as  a  drouth  comes  on,  the  plants  droop,  and  “be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  much  root,  they  wither  away.” 
Crops  on  such  soils  are  very  precarious  -r  the  only  bed 
for  their  roots  at  any  time,  is  the  little  portion  moved 
by  the  plow,  and  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  time,  com¬ 
paratively,  that  even  this  is  wholly  available  to  them— 
it  being  almost  always  either  too  wet  or  too  dry.  The 
roots  cannot,  perhaps,  penetrate  the  hard  subsoil,  or  if 
they  do,  are  liable  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  sub¬ 
stances  more  or  less  poisonous  to  vegetation.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  drainage  in  such  cases,  is  to  increase  the  depth 
of  the  soil,  to  render  it  more  permeable  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  drouth. 

The  first  action  of  the  drain  is  to  take  away  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  that  part  of  the  soil  with  which  it  is  in  direct 
contact.  A  contraction  of  the  soil  soon  follows,  and 
cracks  are  formed,  beginning  at  the  drain,  and  extend 
ing  laterally  and  vertically,  which  admit  the  percola¬ 
tion  of  water  and  conduct  it  into  the  drain.  When  the 
soil  is  thus  brought  into  a  state  which  allows  the  water 
readily  to  pass  through  it,  the  former  difficulties  of  its 
running  together  and  baking,  are  obviated;  the  soil  re¬ 
mains  open  and  friable,  and  plants  are  protected  against 
extremes  of  wet  and  drouth. 

It  is  a  fact  that  plants  suffer  less  from  drouth  on  a 
friable  soil,  than  on  a  compact  one;  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  crops  on  clay  and  loam.  This  results 
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from  two  causes.  The  roots  of  plants  have  more  scope 
in  a  loose  soil,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  draw  support 
from  a  greater  source.  A  mellow  soil  is  also  most 
moist,  in  time  of  drouth— pulverization  favoring  the  as¬ 
cent  of  moisture  from  below,  as  well  as  its  absorption 
from  the  atmosphere.  A  heap  of  moulding  sand  will 
seldom  dry  but  to  a  little  depth,  while  hard  clay  in  the 
same  situation  will  become  almost  destitute  of  mois¬ 
ture. 

Professor  Norton,  in  his  lecture  on  draining  given  at 
Hartford  in  1847,  states  that  during  the  extreme  drouth 
which  prevailed  in  Scotland  in  1845,  it  was  found  that 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  crops  on  drained  land  with¬ 
stood  the  dreuth  much  better  than  those  on  undrain¬ 
ed,  because  of  the  greater  depth  of  soil  available  to 
the  plant.”  And  he  adds  that  u  it  is  now  a  proposition 
regarded  among  the  best  English  and  Scotch  farmers 
as  completely  established,  that  -drained  land  is  not  only 
better  in  wet  seasons,  but  in  dry  seasons  also.”  {Culti¬ 
vator  for  Jan.  1848.] 

The  full  benefit  of  subsoil  plowing ,  on  tenaceous 
soils,  cannot  be  fully  obtained  without  thorough  drain¬ 
ing.  If  the  water  is  not  drawn  off',  it  soon  packs  the 
soil  together  again,  after  the  plow  has  been  used.  Prof. 
Norton  states,  that  where  drains  have  been  laid  at  pro¬ 
per  distances  in  hard-pan  soils,  the  air  and  rains  soon 
break  up  the  crust,  the  water  filters  through  into  the 
drain,  and  the  ocheous  deposit  is  gradually  dissolved 
and  carried^ away.  Air  and  heat  being  thus  admitted 
Into  the  soil,  the  noxious  compounds  which  had  there 
formed  are  decomposed,  and  wholesome  food  for  plants 
as  produced . 

In  regard  to  the  question— Where  is  it  proper  to 
make  drains  ?  it  may  he  said  that  they  are  necessary 
wherever  the  character  of  the  natural  vegetation  indi¬ 
cates  water.  Rushes,  ferns,  and  what  are  generally 
called  water  grasses,  always  grow  where  there  is  too 
much  water  in  the  soil,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
for  the  growth  of  the  more  valuable  plants.  When  the 
soil  is  properly  drained,  these  aquatic  plants  can  no 
longer  live.  There  is  scarcely  a  field  on  any  common 
farm,  that  has  not  spots  that  would  be  benefited  by  the 
drain,  even  for  grass,  and  still  more  for  grain  and  ve¬ 
getables.  The  farmer  thinks,  perhaps,  that  as  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  grass  is  apparently  large,  nothing  is  wanting. 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  produce  of  wet  laud 
is  of  less  weight  and  value  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
than  that  of  dry  land.  If  the  land  is  in  pasture,  ani¬ 
mals  will  reject  the  herbage  that  grows  on  these  damp 
spots,  till  forced  by  hunger  to  eat  it.  If  the  grass  is 
made  into  hay,  the  same  reluctance  of  animals  to  eat  it 
is  manifested,  and  their  loss  of  flesh  when  kept  on  it,  is 
evidence  of  its  want  of  nutriment.  Prof.  Norton  states 
that  analyses  of  samples  of  grain  from  two  fields,  one 
drained  and  the  other  undrained,  showed  a  decided  in¬ 
feriority  in  that  from  the  undrained  field.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  draining  not  only  increases  the  quantity 
of  produce,  but  also  improves  the  quality. 

Another  great  advantage  of  draining,  is  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  grain  and  grass  from  being  “  winter-killed.” 
This  effect  is  caused  by  sudden  freezing  of  the  ground 
while  the  surface  is  wet.  Land  on  which  wheat  and 
rye  have  been  very  uncertain  from  this  cause,  are  found 
to  produce  the  best  crops  after  having  been  thoroughly 
underdrained. 

But  the  advantages  of  draining  in  a  sanatory  view, 
are  in  many  instances  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is 
well  known  that  stagnant  water  is  very  prejudicial  to 
health.  In  those  sections  of  our  country  which  are  par¬ 
ticularly  subject  to  bilious  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague , 
the  soil  usually  abounds  in  vegetable  matter,  and  during 
wet  seasons  is  flooded  with  water,  which  frequently  co¬ 
vers  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  for  several  days  or 
weeks,  and  finally  goes  off*  chiefly  by  evaporation.  Sad 


experience  has  taught  the  inhabitants  of  those  sections 
to  regard  such  floodings  as  the  precursors  of  sickness. 
Similar  causes  have  produced  like  effects  in  Europe.  Au 
eminent  physician,  Dr.  Me  Nab,  observes — “After  twen¬ 
ty-six  years’  practice,  I  venture  to  add,  that  I  have 
scarcely  ever  had  a  case  of-typlms  fever  in  a  malignant 
form,  without  discovering  some  stagnant  drain,  or  over 
charged  cesspool,  or  some  other  manifest  cause  of  ma¬ 
laria,  in  the  immediate  residence  of  the  patient.”  An 
other  writer  observes  in  reference  to  the  situation  of  a 
neighborhood  where  fevers  had  prevailed — “  Most  of 
the  houses  surround  an  undrained  common,  full  of  pools 
of  stagnant  water,  that  in  the  winter  season  overflow. 
In  the  summer  months,  and  greater  part  of  the  spring 
and  autumn,  they  are  stagnant,  and  undoubtedly,  a 
fruitful  source  of  malaria.” 

The  benefits  of  drainage  on  the  health  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  wet  and  marshy  districts,  have  been  striking. 
An  English  report  on  this  subject,  says  in  reference  to 
one  district,  where  the  inhabitants  were  formerly  expo¬ 
sed  to  the  malaria  of  marshy  lands, — u  for  the  last  few 
years,  owing  to  the  excellent  plan  of  draining ,  very 
few  diseases  have  occurred  that  can  be  said  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  malaria.  There  is  very  little  ague,  scarcely 
any  continued  fever,  and  a  case  of  typhus  fever  has  not 
been  known  along  the  borders  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  Some  years  back,  a  great  portion  of  the  parish¬ 
es  adjoining  these  marshes,  was  under  water  from  the 
end  of  autumn  to  the  early  part  of  the  following  spring  j 
then  levers  and  agues  of  all  characters  prevailed  to  a 
very  great  extent.”  Much  testimony  of  a  character 
like  this,  has  been  obtained  in  Britain,  and  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  great  benefits  of  drainage  in  regard  to 
health. 

Several  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  such  as  11  liver- 
complaint  ”  in  cattle,  and  rot”  in  sheep,  are  known 
to  be  connected  with  the  same  causes  which  produce 
the  diseases  in  man  above  mentioned.  The  effects  of  ma¬ 
laria  and  wat ery  succulent  herbage,  in  producing  the 
rot,  have  long  been  known.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  health  of  sheep  and  cattle  has  been  benefitted 
by  drainage  to  an  equal  or  greater  degree  than  that  of 
the  human  race.  C.  W.  Johnson  states  that  the  rural 
population  of  drained  districts  in  England,  have  often 
remarked  the  favorable  effects  of  drainage  on  the  health 
and  improvement  of  animals,  by  which  losses  of  stock 
have  been  prevented  to  a  great  extent. 

There  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  drainage  of 
those  sections  of  this  country  which  have  heretofore 
been  so  subject  to  particular  diseases.  A  gentleman  of 
great  experience  in  draining,  states  that  drains  will 
draw  effectively,  if  properly  made,  where  there  is  a  de¬ 
scent  of  only  four  inches  to  the  mile.  There  are  few 
cases  where  a  much  greater  fall  cannot  be  had.  How  im¬ 
mense  would  be  the  benefits  which  would  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  a  thorough  system  of  draining,  in  those 
sections! 

Modes  of  forming  drains. — Drains  have  been  made 
in  various  ways.  In  clayey  soils  they  have  been  formed 
by  digging  a  trench  to  the  required  depth,  and  then  pla¬ 
cing  a  block  of  wood  four  inches  square  in  the  bottom, 
around  which  the  soil  is  rammed  hard— the  timber  be¬ 
ing  then  drawn  along,  and  the  same  operation  repeated. 
The  subsequent  contraction  of  the  clay,  allows  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  enter  the  cavity  thus  formed.  Such  drains  ope¬ 
rate  well  for  a  time,  but  are  not,  probably,  very  lasting. 

Stones  have  long  been  used  for  the  construction  of 
drains.  They  are  made  both  with  and  without  an  eye, 
or  open  space,  and  if  rightly  constructed,  are  consider¬ 
ed  as  efficient  as  any.  It  has  been  found  that  small 
stones  are  best  for  this  purpose,  and  in  England  and 
and  Scotland  they  are  broken  to  about  the  size  ordina¬ 
rily  used  for  Mo  Adam  roads,  or  so  small  that  they  will 
pass  through  a  ring  two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter. 
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Prof.  Norton  says — “  The  bottom  of  the  [stone]  drain 
should  be  about  six  inches  across,  and  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  depth  of  these  small  stones  should  be  thrown 
in.  Turfs  cut  thin  and  very  carefully  so  as  exactly  t<? 
fit,  should  be  laid  on  the  top,  over-lapping  each  other, 
and  the  earth  rammed  down  hard,  as  the  object  is  to 
prevent  entirely,  the  access  of  water  from  above ;  it 
should  all  filter  in  at  the  sides,  for  if  it  finds  an  entrance 
at  the  top,  sand  and  small  stones  will  wash  down,  and 
eventually  choke  the  drain.” 

But  the  principal  operations  of  draining  in  Britain, 
for  the  last  few  years,  have  been  with  tiles  made  of 
clay,  and  burnt  after  the  manner  of  burning  bricks. 
These  could  be  used  with  more  economy,  especially  in 
Kstricts  where  stones  were  scarce,  the  expense  of 
transporting  the  former,  being  much  less.  They  have 
>een  made  of  various  forms.  The  curved  or  “  liorse- 
iioe  ”  shape  was  first  adopted.  The  tiles  were  made 
in  lengths  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches,  and  three  to 
bur  inches  wide,  with  “  soles  ”  for  the  tiles  to  rest  on 
when  laid  in  the  drain.  The  manner  of  making  drains 
with  these,  has  so  frequently  been  described  in  our  pa¬ 
ges,  that  nothing  further  seems  necessary  in  regard  to 
them.  Of  late,  another  form,  called  “  pipe  ”  tile,  has 
been  introduced.  We  have  never  seen  any  of  this  kind; 
but  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  making  them,  and  their 
operation,  we  presume  they  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  language  of  Prof.  Norton,  who  during  his 
residence  in  England  and  Scotland,  made  drainage  a 
subject  of  particular  investigation.  We  copy  from  his 
lecture  on  draining,  before  referred  to  in  this  article: 

“It  is  a  simple  round  pipe,  made  in  lengths  like  the  first 
and  for  the  cross  drains  of  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  These  can  be  made 
much  cheaper  than  the  other  kind,  as  they  are  smaller, 
and  all  in  one  piece.  They  are  not  more  than  half  the 
weight  of  the  old  fashioned  tile  and  sole,  and  there¬ 
fore  an  additional  saving  is  effected  on  the  transpor¬ 
tation.  The  trench  for  their  reception  is  also  much 
smaller,  being  at  the  top  just  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  trencher  to  work,  and  cut  at  the  bottom  with  a 
narrow  tool,  to  exactly  the  proper  size  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  pipe.  The  pieces  are  simply  laid  end  to  end, 
and  wedged  with  small  stones  when  necessary.  The 
water  finds  its  way  in  at  the  joints.  Many  have  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts  as  to  the  operation  of  these  drains, 
thinking  that  water  would  scarcely  penetrate  into  so 
small  a  channel,  through  such  minute  apertures.  No 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  any  case.  One 
gentleman,  residing  in  the  south  of  England,  who  has 
employed  these  small  pipe  tiles  in  draining  exceedingly 
stiff  clays,  laying  them  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and 
ramming  the  clay  hard  down,  offered  a  premium  of 
£100  to  any  person  who  would  keep  the  water  out  of 
them.  These  tiles,  of  both  varieties,  are  made  by 
machinery.  The  clay  is  worked  in  an  ordinary  pug- 
mill,  such  as  used  in  brick-making,  care  being  taken 
that  no  stones  are  present;  it  is  then  forced  through 
a  die  of  a  circular  or  horse-shoe  shape,  according  to 
the  kind  of  tile  intended  to  be  made.  It  passes  through 
in  a  continuous  stream,  which  is  cut  off  into  the  proper 
lengths  by  hand,  or  by  a  little  apparatus  connected 
with  the  machine.” 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  Hon.  John  Dela- 
field,  of  Oaklands  Farm,  near  Geneva,  has  lately  im¬ 
ported  from  England,  one  of  the  most  approved  ma¬ 
chines  for  making  tiles.  It  is  Scragg’s  patent,  and  is 
represented  by  the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It 
has  received  two  prizes  of  £20  each,  from  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society  as  the  best  tile  machine  exhibited  at  their 
shows.  We  have  received  from  Mr.  D.  the  following 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  machine: — “  It  was  made 
by  Scragg,  of  Cheshire,  England.  It  is  of  the  largest 


size  and  embraces  every  improvement  to  the  present 
time.  This  machine  works  the  clay  and  screens  it,  so 
as  to  remove  all  stones  and  other  substances— it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  machinery,  and  passed  through 
dies  of  any  required  form  or  pattern,  and  delivered  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  ready  lor  the  kiln.  The  dies 
which  accompany  the  machine,  will  produce  drain  pipes 
of  1 ,  1 ■§.  2,  2-j,  3,  5,  and  6  inches  bore.  Horse-shoe  tiles, 
rising  and  4  inches,  with  soles  to  match  the  tiles — - 
semi-cylinders  of  8  and  11  inches  in  diameter.  A  pat¬ 
tern  has  also  arrived  for  a  new  form  of  pipe,  with  a  foot 
attached.  This  is  a  new  feature,  and,  as  it  seems,  an 
improvement.  The  machine  is  arranged  also  for  making 
ridge  tiles  and  pan  tiles  for  roofing. 

“As  soon  as  the  machine  is  put  into  work,  I  will  send 
a  specimen  of  each  tile  to  the  Agricultural  Rooms.  It 
is  probable  that  it  may  be  in  operation  by  June,  and 
then  drain  tiles  will  be  furnished  for  not  over  ten  dol¬ 
lars  per  1000,  and  I  hope  in  good  time  to  see  them  de¬ 
livered  for  a  less  cost.  We  cannot  yet  form  an  accu¬ 
rate  calculation,  but  -we  are  sure  not  to  exceed  $10  per 
1000. 

“  I  hope  to  cause  the  works  to  be  erected  close  to 
the  canal,  that  a  ready  delivery  may  be  made  to  distant 
farmers. 

“  In  procuring  this  machine,  I  have  been  much  favor¬ 
ed  by  the  gentlemanly  attentions  of  Mr.  John  Girdwood, 
of  Chirk  Castle,  Scotland,  who  interested  himself  much 
and  earnestly  in  the  erection  of  this  particular  kind.  I 
am  also  under  obligations  to  Prof.  Norton,  who  first 
brought  this  machine  into  notice  in  this  country  in  one 
of  his  lectures,  and  through  whom  I  received  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Mr.  Girdwood.”  . 

As  to  the  expense  of  drainage  in  this  country,  no 
precise  statements  can  at  present  be  made.  When  ma¬ 
chines  for  making  tiles  shall  have  been  brought  into  full 
operation  here,  and  all  other  branches  of  the  business 
become  fully  understood  and  systematised,  the  cost  will 
be  reduced.  But  Mr.  Johnston,  near  Geneva,  whose 
draining  operations  have  been  several  times  spoken  of 
in  our  pages,  states  that  at  the  cost  which  he  has  in¬ 
curred,  twenty-eight  cents  per  rod,  the  investment  is 
the  most  profitable  he  has  made  on  his  farm. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  laydown  any  definite  rules  as 
to'the  distance  apart  which  drains  should  be  laid.  This 
must  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  land.  In  many  fields, 
drains  are  only  needed  in  particular  situations  or  wet 
spots,  other  portions  being  sufficiently  dry.  Where  the 
soil  is  uniformly  wret,  or  is  generally  injured  by  water 
in  the  subsoil,  the  rule  which  is  followed  in  Britain  will 
probably  be  found  best,  and  that,  according  to  Prof. 
Norton,  is  to  lay  the  drains  at  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
feet  apart,  which  he  says  will  drain  the  stiffest  and  wet¬ 
test  land. 

The  depth  of  drains,  it  is  generally  agreed,  should 
not  be  less  than  two  and  a-half  feet.  They  should  be 
so  deep  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  affected 
by  any  operations  on  the  the  soil,  either  in  using  the 
common  plow  or  the  subsoil  plow.  When  the  tiles  are 
once  laid,  and  the  earth  is  properly  fixed  around  them, 
they  should  never  be  disturbed,  except  to  remedy  some 
obstruction. 


Culture  of  Grapes  in  Ohio. — It  is  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  society  for  the  county  of 
Hamilton,  O.,  that  not  less  than  five  hundred  bushels 
of  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes  were  sold  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  during  last  season,  for  “  table  use  ” — the  price  $3 
to  $4  per  bushel.  But  the  quantity  sold  for  the  table 
is  said  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  compared  w’ith  the 
quantity  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  grape 
culture  is  profitably  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  on  the  roughest  hill-sides,  which  are  of  but  lit¬ 
tle  value  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture. 
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System,  Order,  and  Economy. 

An  evil  of  great  magnitude  seems  to  pervade  and  in¬ 
fluence  too  many  farmers,  and  that* is  the  employment 
of  an  insufficient  force  to  perform  their  duty  at  the  pro¬ 
per  season,  and  with  economy  of  time.  The  oft  repeat¬ 
ed  excuses  for  such  neglect,  and  for  the  losses  flowing 
from  it,  are,  too  much  laud  in  occupancy,  or  want  of 
means,  alias  capital.  Doubtless  there  are  instances 
where  such  causes  do  operate  harshly,  but  they  are  pro¬ 
bably  exceptions  only,  and  by  no  means  a  general  lea- 
ture.  As  a  general  rule,  the  due  cultivation  of  one 
hundred  acres,  requires  a  permanent  steady  application 
of  the  force  or  labor  of  one  man,  a  lad,  and  one  good 
team  of  horses.  With  less  power,  it  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  in  good  condition,  or  continue  profitable.  This 
proportion  of  "force  is  indispensable  for  any  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  land.  The  owner  of  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres,  if  an  able  workman,  ■  needs  the  addition  of  but 
one  laborer  if  studying  the  closest  economy ;  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  reflection  wiil  convince  us  that  two  laborers  will  be 
more  effective,  and  provide  against  the  contingencies  of 
.sickness,  or  the  casual  calls  from  the  farm  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  markets,  or  occasional  public  duties,  to  which  every 
man  is  called  to  contribute  a  portion  of  his  time.  J udging 
from  the  county  best  known  to  me,  the  great  bulk  of 
our  state  is  divided  into  farms  of  about  150  acres,  or 
less, — -a  size  quite  easy  of  control  by  a  proprietor,  with 
two  laborers,  rendering  the  excuse  of  too  much  land  in 
occupancy,  as  untrue  and  invalid. 

The  next  excuse,  the  want  of  capital,  is  equally  un¬ 
sound-  for  no  man  ever  pays  wages  out  of  his  capital 
or  principal.  Wages  arc  ever  derived  from  profits,  and 
every  farmer  most  naturally  enlarges  or  diminishes  the 
srate  of  wages,  according  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
tiis  profits.  This  is  a  law  we  all  follow,  though  we  do 
not  all  study  it,  or  consider  its  bearings  upon  our  profes¬ 
sion,  whether  farmers,  merchants,  or  manufacturers. 

If  profits  cease,  we  cease  to  pursue  the  vocation,  and 
turn  our  attention  and  means  to  objects  of  greater  de¬ 
mand  among  our  fellow  men. 

But  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  man,  did  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  properly  pursued,  ever  cease  to  af¬ 
ford  abundant  profit  to  the  capital  employed,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  wages  to  all  engaged  in  it.  I  am  aware  that  this 
position  will  fee  denied  by  men  engaged  in  other  pursuits, 
and  am  walling  to  admit  that  some  portions  of  the  earth 
do  not  exhibit  the  feature  above  claimed ;  but  the  cause 
for  such  an  exception,  is  an  artificial  interference  with 
the  farmer,  forcing  him  from  his  natural  position  to 
meet  the  exigencies  or  desires  of  some  other  class  of 
tiis  fellow  beings.  Happily  with  us,  the  position  I 
claim  for  the  American  farmer  is  well  sustained,  and 
needs  no  other  proof,  than  the  existing  prosperity  of  the 
whole  breadth  of  our  land, — its  uniform,  steady,  onward 
increase  from  year  to  year,  since  the  dawn  of  our  free¬ 
dom. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  because  the  above 
excuses  are  offered  as  cause  to  adhere  to  the  plow,  the 
harrow,  the  scythe,  and  the  flail,  as  the  only  absolutely 
necessary  implements  for  the  farm. 

Has  it  not  been  proved  already,  that  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  in  former  days,  is  now  performed  by  other 
implements,  or  improvements  on  old  ones,  with  much 
less  labor  and  in  much  less  time?  Is  not  our  work  ge¬ 
nerally  better  done  at  this  day,  by  all  who  use  these 
improved  implements?  Surely  it  is  so,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  economy  with  which  wheat  can  be  raised, 
and  as  we  hope  further  to  prove,  in  the  raising  of  Indi¬ 
an  corn. 

,  Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  examination  of  other 
farm  implements  and  machinery,  testing  their  economy. 


There  is  music  in  the  sound  of  the  flail,  but  its  notes 
are  seldom  heard  since  the  introduction  of  the  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine.  It  is  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
(1732)  that  the  first  machine  for  threshing  grain  was 
patented,  by  a  worthy  Scotch  farmer.  All  however, 
that  was  claimed  for  it  was,  that  by  its  use,  one  man 
would  do  the  usual  work  of  six  men.  In  1755  another 
and  better  machine  was  produced  in  Scotland.  In  1772 
the  English  began  to  feel  the  necessity  to  save  labor 
and  time,  and  a  machine  was  produced  by  Mr,  Smart; 
and  in  1785,  a  London  mechanic  brought  forward  an 
improvement  which  was  more  successful  than  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  though  far  from  perfect;  others  followed  ra¬ 
pidly  until  the  year  1790—93,  when  an  American  farm¬ 
er,  Mr.  Ampthill,  of  Virginia ,  invented  a  machine  for 
threshing  grain  by  moveable  rods,  and  this  machine  was 
introduced  favorably  into  England. 

Prior  to  1790,  an  ingenious  Scotch  mechanic  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  passing  the  grain  between  rollers, 
which  probably  led  to  the  improved  machine  now  so  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  this  country;  nevertheless,  it  was  left 
for  American  ingenuity  to  supply  the  English  farmer 
with  the  more  perfect  machine,  for  it  is  the  American 
design  now  mostly  used,  as  patented  by  Jas.  Atkinson, 
of  Braham  Hall,  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  the  application  of 
spikes  on  the  revolving  drum,  that  is  peculiarly  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  use  of  the  threshing  machine  in  this  State, 
does  not,  I  believe,  extend  beyond  the  year  1822,  or 
thereabouts,  when  a  very  imperfect  one  was  put  up  in 
Saratoga  county,  brought  from  New  Hampshire.  Not 
operating  with  the  desired  success  of  the  proprietor,  it 
was  transferred  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Burr  all,  a  farmer  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  in  Ontario  county.  He  being  a  skillful  and  scien¬ 
tific  mechanic,  as  well  as  farmer,  very  soon  improved 
upon  its  mechanism,  and  in  1830,  gave  to  us  the  ma¬ 
chine  which  can  thresh  for  us  300  bushels  per  day  or 
more.  A  more  conclusive  proof  of  excellence  need  not 
he  required  than  the  fact  that,'  since  1830,  full  four 
thousand  of  these  Threshing  Machines,  have  been  put 
into  operation  in  the  United  States.  They  are  made  of 
various  sizes;  the  most  convenient  for  the  farmer,  being 
capable  of  threshing  about  200  bushels  per  day,  with 
the  power  of  four  horses. 

Having  for  several  years  used  one  of  these  threshing 
machines,  I  compute  the  cost  of  threshing  and  cleaning 
my  wheat,  (both  operations  being  performed  by  the 
same  force  or  power,)  as  follows: 

One  man  to  feed  the  machine,  at  39  cts.  per  day, 
do  to  supply  the  feeder,. .  38  “  u 

do  to  pitch  from  the  mow,  344  11  u 

do  to  deliver  the  straw,. .  32  u  u 

do  to  attend  the  fanning 

mill,  generally  done  by  self,  50  u  u 

Per  day, . $1  934  for  labor. 

Four  horses  and  a  driver,. ...  2  50 

- ,  $4  431  pr  Jay. 

Wheat  is  threshed  at  an  easy  pace,  delivering  200 
bushels  (often  more)  per  day,  which  at  the  above  rates, 
makes  the  cost  per  bushel  to  be  two  c*nts,  21.1000. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  tb«  rates  of  wages  above 
named  are  the  actual  rates  paid ;  the  work  being  done 
by  yearly  hands,  whose  wages  amount  per  day  to  the 
sums  stated. 

Itinerant  threshing  machines,  can  generally  be  hired 
to  thresh  for  farmers  who  do  not  possess  these  imple¬ 
ments.  The  charge  for  threshing  in  such  cases,  is  from 
four  to  five  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  supply  by  the  farm¬ 
er,  of  all  necessary  horses  except  two,  and  all  the  ne¬ 
cessary  labor  except^he  owner,  who  commonly  feeds 
his  own  machine.  These  machines  are  generally  used 
on  the  field,  the  wheat  sheaves  are  brought  from  the 
shocks,  and  the  straw  is  left  in  numberless  instances 
occupying  the  same  resting  place  season  after  season. 
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The  economy  of  the  threshing  machine  is  readily  un¬ 
derstood,  when  we  compare  the  cost  per  bushel  as  above 
stated,  with  the  cost  per  bushel  when  threshed  by  the 
flail,  and  cleaned  through  the  fanning  mill.  There  are 
incidental  benefits,  also,  of  much  value,  such  as  prompt 
separation  for  market  before  winter  sets  in, — saving  in 
weight — no  destruction  by  rats  aud  vermin, — no  loss  of 
interest ; — it  gives  abundant  time  to  house  or  stack  the 
straw  for  our  stock. 

In  all  estimates  for  work  dene  by  our  machines,  we 
ought  to  charge  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
machinery,  for  its  wear  and  tear  annually ;  and  in  this 
case,  we  must  distribute  this  charge  rateably  between 
the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats,  or  whatever 
crops  are  subjected  to  its  operation. 

Thus  far,  it  is  hoped  that  farming,  when  conducted 
under  a  system  where  the  labor  is  performed  by  well- 
constructed  machines,  or  implements,  is  proved  to  be 
economical,  and  necessarily  more  profitable.  After  the 
consideration  of  a  few  more  important  implements,  I 
propose  to  enter  upon  the  easy  task  of  censuring  the 
want  of  system  ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  I  hope,  as  to 
create  a  desire  for  order  and  method.  Agricola.  Se¬ 
neca  Co.,  May ,  1849. 


®l)e  Season. 


The  Winter  and  the  April  snow  storm. 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  early  part  of  November, 
1848,  will  long  be  remembered  and  often  quoted  by  the 
oldest  inhabitant  for  the  severity  of  its  frosts.  In  ma¬ 
ny  places  the  mercury  fell  to  2°  and  3°  below  zero,  and 
the  ground  froze  as  solid  as  though  midwinter  had  dri¬ 
ven  the  mellowness  of  autumn  into  a  hopeless  grave. 
Dark  clouds  floated  over  the  atmosphere,  and  frequent 
snow  squalls  fully  indicated  that  the  power  of  the 
northern  storm-king  was  in  no  way  relaxed  through 
the  kind  influences  of  summer.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  earth  was  whitened  with  its  win¬ 
try  vestment,  and  though  the  cold  was  less  severe, 
the  snow  remained  upon  the  ground  for  several 
days.  The  evening  of  the  17th  is  memorable  for  the 
luminous  and  beauiful  Aurora  Borealis  which  contin¬ 
ued  to  increase  in  interest  until  ten  o'clock.  The 
streamers  were  of  unusual  brilliancy,  and  followed  each 
other  in  such  rapid  succession  that  they  gave  a  life-like 
appearance  to  the  whole  northern  horizon.  But  what 
was  most  interesting  in  this  night's  phenomena  was  the 
“  Corona ,”  or  union  of  beams  at  a  common  centre,  but 
entirely  separate  from  the  long  streamers  of  the  north. 
Although  light  clouds  were  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
and  the  night  was  moonless,  the  degree  oflight  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  full  harvest  moon.  Indeed,  the 
power  of  light  was  so  great  that  a  person  might  have 
seen  to  pick  up  a  pin  or  a  needle  in  the  streets  without 
difficulty.  The  greatest  degree  of  light  occurred  about 
half  past  nine  o'clock. 

Whether  these  lights  have  any  influence  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  are  in  any  way  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  production  of  storms,  is  a  point  of  some 
importance  in  the  economy  of  meteorological  operations, 
and  we  rejoice  that  men  of  leisure  and  science  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  our  country  have  the  matter  in  investi¬ 
gation.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  any  way  observant, 
we  believe,  that  atmospheric  changes,  and  often  very 
great  ones,  follow  the  appearance  of  these  beautiful 
corruscations.  When  seen  in  autumn,  the  season  when 
they  are  most  commonly  visible,  they  have  become  the 
proverbial  heralds  of  cold .  Cool  weather  followed  their 
appearance  in  this  instance,  though  of  a  more  severe 
nature  than  that  which  preceded  them. 

Early  in  December  the  bands  of  this  premature  win- 
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ter  gave  way,  the  frost  broke  up,  the  ground  settled, 
and  everything  savored  too  much  of  spring.  The 
amount  of  freezing  in  the  month  was  very  limited,  and 
many  farmers  plowed  as  convenience  dictated,  until  the 
20th  of  the  month.  Sheep  refused  hay  until  that  time, 
and  neat  cattle  preferred  rambling  abroad  to  the  con¬ 
finement  of  the  yard.  The  sun  shone  in  mildness,  and 
vegetation  in  many  instances,  started  into  new  life. 
On  the  night  of  the  22d,  snow  fell  on  the  unfrozen 
earth  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  an  increasing  cool¬ 
ness  of  atmosphere  was  the  consequence.  The  night 
of  the  23d,  was  the  coldest  thus  far  experienced  in  the 
season,  with  fresh  wind  from  the  northwest ;  24th,  wind 
changes  to  southwest,  and  blew  a  searching  chilling 
gale;  25,  warm  and  thawy  in  the  morning,  with  a  hea¬ 
vy  driving  rain  in  the  afternoon,  which  spoiled  the 
sleighing.  At  evening,  wind  changed  to  the  northwest 
and  blew  a  heavy  gale  for  24  hours;  27th,  snow  com¬ 
menced  falling  at  noon  from  north,  and  continued  until 
it  fell  four  inches;  29th,  snow  again  to  the  depth  of  5 
inches  from  the  south,  which  again  makes  the  sleighing 
fine. 

January  1,  cool  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  N.  W.; 
2,  tremendous  blow  which  piled  the  snow  in  mountains 
along  the  fences  and  in  the  highways,  after  which  k 
continues  cold  for  several  days.  A  thaw  came  on  the 
22d,  which  spoiled  the  sleighing  in  places  where  the 
snow  lay  as  it  fell,  or  was  partially  blown  off;  24th  ? 
the  weather  grows  cold  again. 

February  was  a  month  of  unparalleled  severity.  But 
few  mornings  in  that  month,  was  the  mercury  standing 
above  zero,  while  in  many  instances,  it  sunk  io  10°  and 
12°,  and  in  one  or  two  to  20°'.  It  was  a  month  of  uni¬ 
form  pinching  cold,  attended  with  but  few  storms,  but 
of  uniform  good  sleighing. 

March  was  of  a  lamb-like  character  through  its  dura¬ 
tion,  cool  but  not  blustering.  South  winds  and:  fogs  dis¬ 
solved  the  snow  rapidly  about  the 20th,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  month,  the  ground  was  nearly  naked  even  where 
the  deepest  drifts  had  accumulated  in  the  storms  of  win¬ 
ter.  A  light  snow  of  some  three  or  four  inches  in 
depth,  fell  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  but  with  the 
mud  beneath  and  the  sunshine  above,  it  was  soon  dis¬ 
solved. 

April  came  in  with  mildness,  and  the  sunshine  and 
dry  winds  argued  that  the  reign  of  mud  would  soon  be 
past.  The  5th  was  a  warm,  smoky,  spring-like  day, 
and  the  merry  birds  sang  sweetly  in  its  sunshine.  On 
the  6th,  it  changed  to  cooler;  10th,  mild  and  agreea¬ 
ble,  plowing  commenced  on  warm  drylands;  12th,  colcS 
with  dark  clouds  flitting  from  northwest;  14th,  colder 
weather  comes  on,  dark  heavy  clouds  overspread  the 
horizon,  giving  frequent  squalls  of  snow,  attended  by  a 
high  northwest  wind ;  so  intense  is  the  cold  that  the 
ground  begins  to  freeze  at  2  o’clock,  P.  M. ;  at  night, 
freezes  hard,  so  that  the  rumbling  of  a  wagon  is  loud 
and  heavy.  15th,  wind  continues  high  through  the  day, 
with  lighter  clouds,  which  give  frequent  squalls;  the 
ground  did  not  thaw  at  all  that  day,  and  small  streams 
were  frozen  over.  16th,  a  dark  murky  day,  with  very 
frequent  squalls,  wind  high  from  northwest ;  17th,  clear 
with  a  keen  air,  and  the  sun  shining  faintly,  as  if  ob¬ 
scured  by  snow;  18,  stiff  breeze  from  the  southeast, 
frost  nearly  out  of  the  ground  at  noon ;  clouds  heavy ;  at 
4  o’clock,  P.  M.,  commences  raining,  with  the  wind 
high;  at  ten  minutes  past  5  o’clock,  wind  changes  to 
northeast,  and  snow  commences  falling  moderately ;  con¬ 
tinues  to  snow  through  the  evening,  but  melts  as  fast 
as  it  falls;  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
snow  measures  eight  inches  deep  on  a  level,  and  conti¬ 
nues  to  fall  rapid,  until  eleven,  after  which  the  fali  in  a 
measure  subsides;  at  3  P.  M.,  done  snowing,  though 
the  wind  continues  northeast,  mild,  snow  wasting. 

It  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  in  this  storm,  mora 
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than  half  the  snow  melted  as  it  fell,  and  that,  had 
it  all  been  on  the  ground  at  once,  the  depth  could  not 
have  been  less  than  18  inches,  which  would  probably 
make  it  the  heaviest  snow  of  the  season.  Although 
the  trees  were  heavily  borne  down  with  their  burthens, 
it  is  fortunate  that  vegetation  was  in  no  instance  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  to  be  injured  by  its  effects.  It  is,  on 
the  20th,  rapidly  wasting,  though  cheeked  in  its  depar¬ 
ture  by  a  cool  northwest  breeze,  elouds,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  frosty  night  to  prolong  its  unwelcome  visit  to¬ 
morrow. 

Although  the  past  winter  as  has  been  shown,  has  ex¬ 
hibited  a  December  of  a  mildness  suited  to  a  more 
southern  latitude,  and  a  February  of  almost  polar  seve¬ 
rity,  and  many  fears  were  awakened  that  sad  effects 
would  result  from  the  two  extremes,  especially  to  our 
fruits,  the  early  indications  of  spring  revived  the  hope  that 
mo  anticipated  evils  of  this  nature  would  be  realised.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  late  storm  and  cold,  the  buds  of  the  peach  and 
plum  appeared  to  possess  a  uniform  appearance  of 
healthful  vitality.  Grass  and  winter  grain  also,  before 
being  pinched  by  the  cold  dry  winds,  looked  fair  and 
promising. 

In  a  season  of  so  mixed  a  temperature,  the  farmer 
will  naturally  fear  for  the  safety  and  health  fulness  of 
his  domestic  animals,  but  all  kinds  of  stock,  unless  it 
be  in  a  few  instances  where  they  commenced  the  win¬ 
ter  in  leanness,  or  have  failed  of  receiving  the  kind  at¬ 
tention  which  is  their  due  from  those  who  should  be 
happy  in  administering  to  their  comfort,  come  out  in 
healthful  thriftiness,  an  ample  compensation  for  all  the 
labor  which  has  been  bestowed  in  their  behalf.  Wm. 
Bacon.  Richmond ,  Mass .,  April  21,  1849. 


$l)e  tkterinan)  JDtpartment 


Docking  and  Castrating  Lambs* 

Eds.  Cultivator— As  the  time  is  at  hand  to  attend 
to  docking  and  castrating  lambs,  I  will  give  you  my 
method  of  performing  that  operation. 

When  the  lambs  are  from  one  to  two  weeks  old,  and 
the  weather  is  good,  I  drive  up  my  ewes  and  lambs  to 
the  barn-yard,  in  the  afternoon,  towards  sunset  j  put 
them  in  a  close  yard,  take  out  all  the  iambs.  Put  the 
lambs  in  a  small  pen,  or  on  the  barn  floor ;  then  let  the 
ewes  out  in  the  barn-yard,  which  should  be  well  litter¬ 
ed  with  straw.  Have  a  boy  to  catch  the  lambs  5  hand 
them  to  another  hand,  who  lets  them  stand  on  their 
feet.  I  take  the  tail  in  my  left  hand,  hold  it  out 
straight,  have  a  good  shoe  knife,  and  cut  off  the  tail  as 
close  as  suits  fancy.  1  find  this  method  quicker  and 
better  than  a  chisel  and  block.  Then  mark  the  ear  and 
Set  the  lamb  go,  keeping-them  in  the  yard  over  night. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  bring  up  the  ewes 
and  lambs  again.  Put  them  in  a  close  pen 5  select  out 
the  lambs  ;  let  the  ewe  lambs  go ;  put  the  ram  lambs  in 
a  pen  or  on  a  bam  floor.  After  the  lambs  are  all  ta¬ 
ken  out,  let  the  ewes  into  the  yard.  Remember  to  have 
it  well  covered  with  dry  straw.  Have  a  boy  to  catch 
the  ram  lambs,  place  a  good  hand  on  a  low  bench,  who 
should  take  the  lamb  on  his  lap;  hold  him  by  his  fore 
and  hind  legs.  The  operator  will  soon  find  in  what  po¬ 
sition  the  lamb  should  be  held.  I  take  my  knife,  cut 
off’  about  half  the  pouch,  pull  out  the  testicle,  and  set 
down  the  lamb.  The  mother  comes  up  to  meet  him ; 
he  soon  lays  down,  consequently  soon  stops  bleeding. 
The  next  morning  I  let  them  out.  The  lamb  will  go 
off  as  smart  as  if  nothing  had  occured.  There  is  more 
danger  from  docking  than  altering.  To  perform  both 
operations  at  the  same  time  is  too  severe. 

I  will  give  my  reason  for  choosing  the  evening  in¬ 
stead  of  the  morning,  which  is  the  usual  time  for  alter¬ 


ing.  If  you  perform  the  operation  in  the  morning,  the 
ewes  are  hungry,  and  ramble  about  for  food,  the  poor 
lamb  will  drag  along  in  pain,  and  continue  bleeding, 
from  the  exercise.  Reverse  the  time,  and  the  ewes  and 
lambs  lie  down  and  continue  quiet  all  night,  and  the 
bleeding  soon  stops.  O.  F.  M.  Wheeler,  Steuben  Co.. 
N.  Y.,  April,  1849. 


Cattle  that  have  eaten  Apples. 

Eds.  Cultivator— I  had  a  lot  of  cows  break  into 
an  orchard,  and  soon  after  they  had  eaten  all  the  apples 
they  wanted,  they  were  discovered,  and  salt  was  given 
them,  of  which  they  partook  freely-  Not  one  was  in¬ 
jured.  Afterwards  I  had  a  lot  of  steers  break  in  and 
gorge  themselves  with  apples  in  the  same  way  as  the 
cows  had  done,  and  I  gave  them  salt  with  the  like  re¬ 
sults.  The  effect  of  the  salt  was,  I  presume,  to  retard 
fermentation,  and  operate  on  the  bowels  as  a  cathartic. 
Whether  it  would  always  have  the  same  effect,  I  can¬ 
not  sajr,  but  it  is  worth  a  trial.  Abraham  Wanzer. 
Sherman ,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  1849. 


Cure  for  Foul  in  the  Foot. 

Having  a  eow  that  had  been  troubled  with  this  dis¬ 
ease  for  a  long  time,  and  after  applying  numerous  re¬ 
medies  without  any  apparent  success, — the  foot  becom¬ 
ing-  very  putrid,  I  applied  for  three  successive  days,  a 
strong  solution  of  copperas  once  in  each  day — after 
which  I  applied  for  a  few  days,  strong  pork  brine,  and 
a  complete  cure  was  effected.  F.  E.  Stow.  Brace- 
ville ,  0.,  Feb.  26,  1849. 


Cure  of  Heaves  in  Horses. 

Eds.  Cultivator— Pick  or  gather  the  buds  or 
sprouts  of  the  white  pine,  in  the  spring,  say  in  May,  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  should  be  ga¬ 
thered  when  young  and  tender,  being  from  four  to  eight 
inches  long.  They  can  be  cured  or  dried,  and  are  then 
in  readiness  at  all  times.  I  used  from  two  to  three 
quarts  of  the  buds  when  green,  to  about  three  gallons 
of  water,  and  let  them  simmer  or  boil  until  I  thought 
their  strength  was  mostly  in  the  liquid.  When  cool, 
I  gave  the  horse  nearly  a  quart  daily,  for  ten  days, 
which  proved  a  perfect  cure. 

The  horse  was  unabie  to  work  before  adminis¬ 
tering  the  above,  and  at  present  there  is  not  a  better 
horse  in  the  land  for  business.  The  cure  was  effected 
in  June,  1845.  * 

I  further  recommend  to  all  persons  troubled  with  pain 
in  the  chest  or  side,  to  use  the  above  liquid,  sweetened 
with  loaf  sugar.  I  have  had  more  benefit  from  this  medi¬ 
cine  for  pain  In  the  side  and  breast,  than  anything  I  have 
ever  used.  John  D.  Spencer.  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


Bone  Meal  for  Cows. 

It  may  have  been  frequently  noticed  that  cows,  while 
giving  milk,  evince  a  disposition  to  eat  bones.  The  ap¬ 
petite  is  sometimes  very  strong  for  them;  indeed  so  vo¬ 
racious  are  some  cows  that  they  will  leave  all  other 
food  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  bones,  which  they  will 
chew  by  the  hour  together.  This  apparently  morbid 
propensity  is  accounted  for  by  the  following  theory: — 
Chemical  analysis  proves  that  milk  contains  bone;  and 
it  is  hence  inferred  that  the  food  of  the  cow  should  con¬ 
tain  the  elements  of  bone,  in  order  to  produce  milk  of 
proper  quality,  or  that  which  is  capable  of  affording 
due  support  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  If  the  food  is 
destitute  of  any  of  the  essential  principles  of  milk,  the 
effort  of  nature  to  perfect  this  fluid,  may  occasion  a 
drawback  on  some  of  the  bodily  tissues,  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  bones  and  muscles  may  be  carried  off  in 
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the  milk.  The  bones  from  this  cause  become  weakened, 
and  are  unable  to  support  the  body.  This  effect  is 
sometimes  called  the  u  bone  disease.”  Prof.  John¬ 
ston,  several  years  since,  suggested  that  bone  meal 
fed  to  cows,  would  be  found  useful  in  such  cases.  A 
late  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Plowman  states  that 
a  number  of  farmers  have  tried  this,  and  report  that 
they  have  found  it  an  effectual  remedy. 

Land  which  has  been  long  pastured  by  milch  cows, 
has  been  found  to  become  so  much  exhausted  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime — the  earthy  matter  of  bones — that  the 
milk  was  deficient  in  this  principle,  and  the  cows  be¬ 
came  weak  in  their  frames,  and  unhealthy.  On  manu¬ 
ring  the  land  with  bones  and  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
the  composition  of  the  herbage  again  became  perfect, 
and  the  cows  wTere  strong,  and  gave  good  and  nourish¬ 
ing  milk. 


®he  gortkttitural  Skparttnrat 

CONDUCTED  BY  J.  3.  THOMAS-. 


The  American  Fruit  CuJtmist* 

This  new  work,  having  been  delayed  beyond  the 
time  announced  for  its  appearance,  it  seems  necessary 
to  state,  that  the  late  severe  illness  of  the  author  when  it 
was  nearly  completed  having  arrested  its  progress  thro* 
the  press,  it  is  now  concluded,  in  order  to  make  it  as 
correct  and  complete  as  possible,  to  defer  its  publica¬ 
tion  till  near  the  commencement  of  another  fruit  sea¬ 
son,  or  on  the  first  of  August. 

Fruits  in  Ohio  and  adverse  Soils* 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  220  pages,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  M.  B.  Bateham, 
mostly  occupied  with  valuable  agricultural  matter,  con¬ 
tains  some  very  interesting  reports  on  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  in  Ohio. 

The  unusually  diversified  soil  of  the  state,  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  success  of  different  varieties  of  fruit  in 
different  localities,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  C.  Springer,  of 
Muskingum  county ; — ■ 

u  The  geological  arrangements  of  the  state,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  eastern  to  the  middle  and  southern  bor¬ 
ders,  are  such  as  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  this 
subject.  The  various  strata  lie  dipping  in  a  direction 
a  little  south  of  east,  and  of  course  are  perpetually 
cropping  out,  bringing  to  the  surface  new  formations 
and  combinations  of  clay  and  minerals,  all  of  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  character,  very  seriously  affect  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  fruits.  And  hence  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  same 
kinds  of  fruits  which  will  prosper  well  in  one  place,  fail  to 
do  so  directly  west  or  east  in  similar  apparent  situations. 
Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  special  manuring  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition  that  certain  principles,  or  qualities 
of  soil,  are  essential  to  the  success  of  fruits,  varying 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  kinds.” 

11  If  you  -were  to  take  your  stand  upon  one  of  the  ele¬ 
vated  hills,  of  Muskingum  county,  for  instance,  you 
could  at  one  glance,  look  down  upon  earths,  that  would 
have  a  greater  influence  on  the  apple,  peach,  or  cherry, 
for  good  or  for  ill,  than  would  the  whole  range  of  cli¬ 
mate,  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Allegany  mountains.  The  heart  cherry  upon  these 
low,  white-oak  clay  lands,  winter-kills  almost  without 
exception.  Upon  the  high,  blaek-oak  ridges,  where 
there  is  a  greater  mixture  of  sand  wTith  the  soil,  they 
prosper  and  bear  abundantly.  The  peach  and  the 
quince,  on  this  clay  land,  are  very  prone  to  winter-kill 
and  bear  little ;  on  the  high  grounds  above,  they  do 
well.”  “  The  heart  cherries  seem  to  want  a  sandy 


soil,  and  if  they  can  be  accommodated  with  this,,  it  is 
no  difference  whether  they  be  situated  high  or  low. 

:  The  limestone  clay,  however,  is  not  so  fatal  to  them  a» 
;  the  white-oak.  On  lands  where  you  find  the  chestnut, 
!  blaek-oak,  or  poplar  timber  predomiate  among  the  for¬ 
est  trees,  this  cherry  will  be  very  likely  to  prosper.” 

Most  varieties  of  the  apple,  it  is  stated,  thrive  finely 
on  those  lands  so  unfitted  for  the  sherry -  the  following 
;  fact,  however,  shows  the  different  nature  of  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  and  the  different  soil  they  need:. — 

u  The  Roxbwry  Russet  on  the  clay  fiats-  does  no  good 
— the  tree  is  unhealthy,  bears  poorly,  and  the  fruit  is 
knotty  and  defective  -T  on  the  elevated  sandy  ridges,  the 
:  tree  prospers  and  bears  heavy  crops  ©f  perfect  fruit. 
The  Newtown  pippin  is  unsuited  to  the  sandy  ridge  j 
the  fruit  is  frequently  small,  scabby  and  cracked but 
i  ©»  the  clay  flats,  where  the  Russet  fails,  it  produces 
abundant  crops  of  the  finest  fruits.” 

The  same  paper  states  that  the  Rarnbo,  and  the 
■  Westfield  Seeknofurther,  have  been  found  to  be  well 
adapted  to  all  soils  in  Ohio,  and  prove  excellent  fruits. 

The  writer,  in  his  prejudice  against  the  America® 
Congress  of  Fruit  Growers, — the  most  intelligent  body 
'  of  the  kind,  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States, — has 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  asserting  that  its  fruit  com¬ 
mittee  all  resided  east  of  the  Delaware  river. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth  of  Marietta,  in  the  same  volume, 
says: — (C  Roxbury  or  Putnam  Russet— -our  main  apple 
for  winter,  and  for  sale  on  the  Mississippi  river — some 
of  our  river  farms  produced  from  2000  to  1500  barrels, 
besides  other  varieties — it  keeps  till  April.”  This  is- 
about  as  far  south  as  Baltimore.  Dr.  Hildreth  mentions 
the  Tallin  an  Sweeting,  u  as  a  valuable  large  green 
winter  apple.”  The  genuine  Tall  man  Sweeting  in  the 
State  of  New- York,  is  quite  light  yellow,  frequently 
while  yet  hanging  on  the  tree.  Me  thus  speaks  of  th® 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  the  unfitness  of  which  for  Ohio, 
has  been  so  largely  discussed: — 11  It  is  a  fine  apple  for 
cooking  or  eating-  the  fruit  of  old  trees  ripens  too  ear¬ 
ly,  but  young  ones  do  better  -r  the  1  bitter  r&t,T  so  eom- 
msn  to  this  and  many  other  old  kinds,  in  old  orchards, 
is  caused  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  potash  and  lime  in 
the  soil,  and  may  be  remedied  by  renovating  the  soil  as 
the  roots.” 

Heating  Green-houses,  &e* 

This  subject,  which  is  attracting  so  much  attention 
in  England  ,  is  not  less  important  in  our  variable  climate. 

Theoretically  considered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
great  superiority  of  “  heated  air  ”  for  this  purpose,  com¬ 
bining  as  it  does,  the  essentials  of  warmth  and  ventilation. 

Practically,  every  attempt  to  introduce  this,  seems, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  to  have  proved  a  failure  is 
this  country;  although,  abroad,  the  u  Polmaise  ”  me 
thod,  by  which  a  due  proportion  of  moisture  is  secured, 
appears  to  find  favor. 

To  ensure  success  in  this  mode  of  warming,  two  things 
appear  essential.  The  first  is,  that  a  current  of  air  is 
established  through  the  room  to  be  warmed.  Unless 
this  is  done,  inequality  of  temperature,  and  stagnant 
vapor,  will  soon  destroy  the  plants.  The  current  can  ea¬ 
sily  be  secured  bv  a  large  pipe,  connecting  the  bottom  of 
the  air  chamber,  with  an  aperture  in  the  floor  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  room.  The  second  requisite  is,  that 
the  air  shall  be  supplied  with  its  due  proportion  of 
moisture.  This  may  be  done  in  part,  by  constructing  a 
small  air  chamber,  and  by  providing  for  th©  admission 
into  the  air  chamber,  and  into  the  room  to  be  warmed, 
a  very  large  volume  of  air.  The  temperature  will  there¬ 
fore  be  low,  and  its  capacity  for  moisture  be  little  in¬ 
creased.  If  a  greater  degree  of  dampness  should  be 
desired,  it  will  be  furnished  by  drippings  from  a  tank, 
placed  over  the  warm  air  pipe. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  ingenious  mechanic 
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should  construct  a  furnace,  which,  with  the  principle  of 
the  airtight  stove,  should  combine  cheapness,  efficiency, 
and  economy  in  fuel.  The  demand  for  such  an  article 
is  unmistakeable.  W.  R.  S. 


Renovating  Pear  Trees. 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  a  pear  tree  that  former¬ 
ly  perfected  its  fruit  beautifully,  but  which  for  three 
years  has  cracked- — is  gnarly,  hard,  small,  and  imper¬ 
fect  in  every  respect?  Tree  thrifty,  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  healthy.  Is  the  flowering  locust  likely  to  sour  the 
ground,  by  its  roots  or  shade,  so  as  to  injure  the  pear 
tree — standing  within  twenty  feet  ?  The  variety  came 
to  us  as  the  Bachelor — not  described  in  books — fruit 
much  like  the  Bartlett,  in  shape  and  flavor,  but  a  little 
Smaller.  A.  J.  Keeney.  .Erie,  Mich..  Feb.  1849. 

Frequent  similar  cases  have  occured,  where  the  pear 
tree  has  grown  thriftily,  but  the  fruit  has  been  worth¬ 
less,  It  appears  to  be  caused  either  by  a  natural  defi¬ 
ciency  or  disproportion  of  some  ingredient  in  the  soil, 
or  by  the  exhaustion  of  certain  portions  existing  per¬ 
haps  scantily  at  first.  The  fruit  and  the  wood,  differ¬ 
ing  in  delicacy  or  susceptibility,  as  well  as  in  composi¬ 
tion,  is  the  reason  why  the  tree  will  often  grow  well, 
while  the  fruit  fails. 

Such  trees  have  been  renovated  and  made  to  yield 
good  crops  of  fair  fruit,  by  digging,  at  a  few  feet  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  tree,  a  circular  trench,  say  a  foot  and  a 
half  deep  and  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  filling  the 
space  thus  made,  with  rich  fresh  soil  and  turf,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  a  bushel  or  so  of  blacksmith’s  cinders,  a 
few  bushels  of  ashes,  and  two  or  three  pecks  of  ground 
or  crushed  bones.  This  should  be  done  in  autumn  or 
spring,  the  former  being  rather  the  best.  An  admix¬ 
ture  of  a  bushel  or  two  of  charcoal  with  these  ingredi¬ 
ents,  has  been  adopted  in  some  successful  instances,  but 
it  is  probably  of  no  essential  advantage. 

The  Osage  Orange  as  a  Hedge  Plant. 

The  past  winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity  in  west¬ 
ern  New- York.  Many  hardy  roses  lost  half  the  growth 
of  the  previous  summer.  Plants  of  the  Osage  Orange 
of  five  or  six  years,  were  but  little  injured.  Young 
plants  suffered  more.  Upon  a  dry  subsoil,  and  a  some¬ 
what  elevated  situation,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of 
the  superior  efficiency  and  permanency  of  this  hedge, 
wherever  the  climate  will  allow.  W.  R.  S. 


Mildew  on  Gooseberries. 

In  answer  to  frequent  inquiries  on  this  subject,  we 
eopy  the  following  furnished  by  a  correspondent  to  a 
late  number  of  The  Horticulturist  :■ — 

11  Early  in  the  spring  of  1844,  I  purchased  at  auc¬ 
tion  a  dozen  bushes  of  the  best  English  varieties  of 
gooseberry,  stated  to  have  been  imported  by  Kenrick. 
These  were  set  out  in  good  rich  soil.  I  also  transplant¬ 
ed  to  the  same  situation  several  larger  bushes,  of  a 
small  red  variety,  received  from  a  friend  a  year  or  two 
before.  In  common  with  cultivators  of  this  fruit  in  my 
neighborhood,  I  was  year  after  year,  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment  in  the  fruit  produced.  Although,  from  the 
bushes  of  the  smaller  variety,  last  named,  I  annually 
raised  a  few  very  fair  and  fine  flavored  berries,  the 
former  yielding  not  an  eatable  fruit,— being,  when  about 
half  grown,  so  covered  with  mildew ,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  this  climate,  that  a  red  variety  could  not  be 
told  from  a  white  or  green  one. 

Partly  from  the  information  obtained  from  The  Hor¬ 
ticulturist  and  other  sources,  and  partly  from  my  own 
reflection,  I  was  led  to  try  early  and  close  pruning,  and 
the  application  of  a  mixture  of  unleached  wood  ashes 
and  salt,  to  the  surfaoe  under  the  bushes.  Thus:  about 


the  1st  of  March,  and  before  the  buds  have  much  swol¬ 
len,  cut  off  the  larger  half,  and  in  some  cases,  two-thirds 
of  the  new  growth,  and  when  too  thick,  thin  out  some 
of  the  branches,  so  as  to  give  them  handsome  open 
heads.  When  the  frost  is  fairly  out,  and  the  ground 
cleared  off  about  the  bushes,  apply  to  each  one  quart 
of  unleached  wood  ashes,  and  one  table  spoonful  of 
coarse  salt,  well  mixed;  spread  evenly  on  the  ground 
under  each  bush,  over  a  space  of  one  foot  or  more  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bushes.  About 
midsummer,  add  half  the  quantity  for  renewal. 

I  claim  nothing  original  in  my  experiment,  but  know 
that  it  has  succeeded  admirably  the  two  last  seasons.— 
affording  me  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit,  entirely  free 
from  mildew,  on  all  the  bushes,  which  are  of  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  My  method  of  cultivation  may  not 
succeed  in  all  situations  and  seasons;  but  if  lovers  of 
the  gooseberry  will  try  it,  before  discarding  and  throw¬ 
ing  away  their  bushes,  as  some  of  my  neighbors  have 
done,  I  think  they  will  be  fully  remunerated  for  their 
pains.” 


Planting  Fruit  Trees. 

<l  Will  it  answer  to  plant  trees  in  grass  ground  ?” 

This  question  which  has  been  answered  for  the  thou¬ 
sandth  time,  is  still  propounded  frequently;  and  with 
an  interest  which  implies,  that  a  great  saving  of  labor 
may  be  effected,  and  full  returns  for  the  expenditure 
received,  though  the  planting  be  indifferently  performed, 
and  the  subsequent  care  neglected.  If  the  ground  has 
been  deeply  plowed,  the  “  putting  out”  is  soon  accom¬ 
plished,  and  if  all  is  properly  performed,  the  growth 
and  value  will  be  increased  ten  fold.  A  neighbor  set 
out  some  apple  trees  in  turf;  soil  deep  and  rich.  At  a 
few  rods  distant,  he  planted  others,  which  were  kept 
under  cultivation.  In  his  own  language,  “The  last  were 
as  big  as  his  leg,  the  first  but  little  larger  than  when 
taken  from  the  nursery.”  An  extensive  fruit  dealer 
once  called  my  attention  to  the  difference  between  that 
part  of  his  peach  orchard  which  had  been  plowed,  and 
that  in  which  it  had  been  omitted  for  the  present,  year  on¬ 
ly.  The  deep  green  leaves  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
cultivated  part,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  other,  altho’ 
to  the  casual  observer,  both  would  appear  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  W.  R.  S. 

Hyacinths,  &c. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  late  letter  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  florist  of  this  State,  in  relation  to  this  beau¬ 
tiful  bulbous  flowering  plant: — 

“  There  is  a  great  difference  among  Hyacinths.  Tb» 
size  of  the  raceme  is  a  most  important  part.  If  the 
flowers  are  few,  and  scattered  along  the  scape,  the 
plant  is  generally  of  small  value;  but  numerous  and 
crowded  flowers  make  the  best  appearance.  I  have 
some  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  bulb  importers  say 
that  Hyacinths  soon  degenerate  in  this  country ;  and  it 
may  be  so  where  they  are  neglected ;  but  a  few  years 
ago,  I  bought  a  number  at  Philadelphia  and  Mew-York, 
that  are  quite  as  fine  as  when  I  first  got  them  ;  and  I 
have  had  several  for  many  years  that  show  no  sig7is  of 
degeneracy.  Dr.  T- - called  the  other  day,  and  ad¬ 

mired  them  very  much.  He  lost  most  of  his  splendid 
kinds  last  summer  by  the  rotting  of  the  bulbs.  They 
ought  to  have  been  taken  up.  Some  kinds  of  bulbs,  as 
the  Crown  Imperial,  and  some  species  of  Narcissus,  are 
very  liable  to  rot  in  summer,  unless  the  soil  is  trodden 
down  over  them  to  keep  out  the  wet.”  These  remarks 
were  applied  to  heavy  soils,  and  are  doubtless  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  on  which  the  water  does  not  immediately 
drain  off. 

“  The  seeds  of  Cyclamen  liedercefolium  have  germi¬ 
nated,  and  the  young  plants  along  side  the  old  ones  ap 
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pear  very  much  at  home.  It  is  curious  that  such  inte¬ 
resting  ornaments  of  the  border,  should  have  been  so 
totally  neglected  in  this  country.” 

Budding  Peach  Trees. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  reference  to  the  destruction  of 
the  inoculated  Peach  buds,  by  the  cold  weather  during 
winter,  complained  of  by  C.  J.  S.,  I  will  give  the  re¬ 
sult  of  my  observations  and  experience.  I  have  devo¬ 
ted  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  propagation 
of  choice  varieties  of  fruit  for  some  years  past,  and 
have  endeavored  to  trace  causes  to  effects  as  far  as  my 
limited  knowledge  would  permit.  I  have  budded  annu¬ 
ally  for  seven  or  eight  years  past,  many  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  fruit  from  the  apple  to  the  orange. 

I  have  sustained  some  losses  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
peach,  as  complained  of  by  your  correspondent.  I  have 
found  if  they  are  not  budded  till  September,  they  are 
liable  to  perish  in  winter;  as  the  adhesion  of  the  bud 
and  tender  wood  of  the  stock  where  the  bud  is  inserted, 
is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  withstand  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  I  commence  budding  the  peach  as  soon 
as  the  buds  are  sufficiently  formed  and  matured,  so  that 
the  leaf  buds  can  be  discerned  from  the  fruit  buds, 
which  is  in  the  fore  part  of  the  month  of  August.  I 
think  if  C.  S.  will  adhere  to  the  above  rule,  he  will 
not  have  to  resort  to  the  labor-losing  experiment  of 
grafting  the  peach.  R.  H.  Drake.  Bloomingsburgh, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April ,  1849. 

Rose  Bugs. 

This  insect,  so  troublesome  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  can  only  be  avoided  by  direct  destruction.  An 
excellent  practice  is  to  shake  the  trees  at  night  over 
sheets  of  muslin  spread  beneath,  which  enables  the  ope¬ 
rator  to  kill  them  with  facility.  Killing  by  hand-pick¬ 
ing  has  been  successfully  practiced,  but  requires  time. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  this  class 
of  roses,  is  its  blooming  out  of  the  usual  rose  season, 
when  the  brilliant  profusion  of  flowers  on  the  Hybrid 
China  and  other  early  summer  kinds  has  disappeared. 
Now,  to  have  the  Perpetuals  to  perfection  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  autnmn,  pinch  out,  as  soon  as  visible,  every 
blossom-bud  that  appears  at  the  first  crop,  or  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  their  appearance.  This  reserves 
the  strength  of  the  plant  for  a  later  period,  and  as  a 
consequence,  thick  and  rich  clusters  are  obtained,  not 
to  be  had  in  any  other  way. 

Lima  Beans. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Those  who  are  fond  of  this  ve¬ 
getable  luxury,  may  be  sure  of  raising  them  with¬ 
out  risk  of  failure  by  adopting  the  following  plan. 
Procure  a  board  two  feet  square,  and  nail  strips 
around  the  edge,  three  inches  wide  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May,  cut  some  sods  from  the  roadside  where 
the  grass  is  short,  divide  them  into  squares  of  four  inch¬ 
es  each,  soften  or  mellow  the  soil  in  each  square,  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  texture  of  the  sward,  place  four  beans 
on  each,  and  cover  with  another  sod  of  the  same  size; 
moisten  sufficiently,  and  place  the  board  in  the  warmest 
situation  that  can  be  found,  either  beneath  the  surface 
of  a  heap  of  manure  that  is  heating,  or  in  the  top  of 
a  room  where  a  wrarm  fire  is  kept  during  the  day. 
Keep  them  in  this  warm  situation  until  the  beans  them¬ 
selves  begin  to  rise;  then  remove  the  upper  sods,  and 
cover  with  leaf  mould  one  inch  deep.  As  soon  as  the 
beans  show  themselves  through  this,  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  hills  where  they  are  to  grow,  which  is 
done  by  carefully  lifting  the  sods  from  the  board,  and 


June, 

placing  them  in  the  ground.  I  prepare  the  hills  by  spa¬ 
ding  in,  and  mixing  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  about  half 
a  wheelbarrow  load  of  well-rotted  manure ;  if  it  is  two 
years  old  the  better.  I  also  add  a  few  quarts  of  leach¬ 
ed  ashes  to  each  hill  with  the  manure.  At  the  time 
the  beans  are  placed  in  the  hills,  the  poles  should  also 
be  set  for  the  support  of  the  vines — -two  strong  ones  to 
each  hill.  By  adopting  this  plan,  the  beans  will  be 
fit  for  the  table  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  they 
usually  are  when  raised  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  will 
be  seen  that  each  board  will  hold  twenty-four  hills,  and 
twice  that  number  will  be  enough  for  the  use  of  any 
ordinary  family.  Isaac  Hildreth.  Big  Stream 
Point ,  April,  1849. 

Fruit-Buds  killed  by  Frost. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Why  are  not  fruit  buds  killed  on 
the  montain,  as  well  as  on  the  flat  ? 

In  answer  to  the  above  query  of  your  correspondent, 
R.  H.  Drake,  in  your  April  number,  I  conceive  you 
have  not  given  the  true  cause. 

My  opinion  is,  that  fruit  buds  are  not  killed  by  cold 
wreather,  unless  there  has  previously  been  warm  wea¬ 
ther  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  swell,  which  wrould 
much  sooner  occur  in  the  valley  or  on  the  plain,  than 
on  the  mountain,  where  the  colder  air  will  keep  them 
back;  and  after  the  buds  have  commenced  growing  or 
expanding,  a  degree  of  cold  less  severe,  than  that  ex¬ 
perienced  either  on  mountain  or  plain,  will  destroy 
them. 

The  same  fatal  results  have  occurred  much  farther 
south  than  the  location  named,  and  where  the  cold  has 
not  been  as  intense  as  on  the  mountains  there. 

The  warm  weather  during  the  month  of  December 
last  caused  the  fruit  buds,  in  warm  situations,  to  germi¬ 
nate,  hence  their  destruction  by  the  succeeding  cold. 
P.  S.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  April,  1849. 


Spanish  Radishes  as  Food  for  Cows. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Mr.  Aaron  Belangee,  a  res¬ 
pectable  farmer  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  whose  farm  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  raised  on  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  of  land,  one  hundred  and  nine  bushels  of  the  white 
Spanish  Radish.  He  states  that  they  were  sown  in 
drills,  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  that 
Rut  a  Bagas  are — that  some  of  them  grew  five  inches 
in  diameter.  He  prefers  the  white  variety  to  the  black 
on  account  of  their  growing  to  a  larger  size.  He  says 
that  the  person  from  whom  he  obtained  the  seed,  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  after  feeding  his  cows  for  some  time 
with  Sugar  Beets,  he  commenced  giving  them  the 
Radishes,  and  in  about  a  week  his  wife  inquired  what 
he  had  fed  the  cows  with,  as  their  milk  had,  for  about 
a  week,  produced  one-third  more  cream  than  it  had 
before. 

Mr.  B.  experienced  a  like  result  in  feeding  with 
Radishes.  B.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J  April,  1849. 


Large  Produce  of  Honey. — Mr.  James  Culver, 
of  Royalton,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  his  father  had  two 
swarms  of  bees  come  out  on  the  15th  of  June,  1848, 
both  of  which  were  put  into  one  of  Colton’s  hives;  and 
they  made  during  the  season,  one  hundred  pounds  of 
“  box  honey,”  besides  filling  the  body  of  the  hive  with 
honey  and  comb.  The  hive  was  one  of  sixty  which 
were  kept  together. 

Drilling  Wheat. — The  Michigan  Farmer  states 
that  Col.  Curtenius,  of  Grand  Prairie,  has  satisfied 
himself  from  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  his 
neighborhood,  that  wheat  sown  with  a  drill,  will  yield 
on  the  average,  five  bushels  more  to  the  acre  than  that 
sown  broadcast.  It  is  more  secure  against  being  win¬ 
ter-killed,  and  the  seed  is  more  sure  to  vegetate. 
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Manufacture  of  Cheese. 

( Continued  from  page  154  ) 

In  raising  heat  to  scald  the  curd,  it  is  not  proper  at 
all  times  to  raise  it  to  a  given  point  with  the  same  ra¬ 
pidity,  beeause,  sometimes  when  the  curd  appears  ready 
to  scald,  a  rapid  increase  of  heat  will  soften  instead  of 
hardening  it,  owing  to  the  rennet  not  having  time  to 
perform  its  office  properly.  At  other  times  it  may  be 
necessary  to  raise  heat  speedily,  in  scalding,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  effect  of  rennet,  which  is  accelerated  by 
the  milk  being  nearly  sour.  The  slower  rennet  acts 
upon  curd  the  longer  time  is  required  to  raise  and  hold 
a  scalding  heat,  never  exceeding  one  hundred  degrees, 
Fahrenheit,  except  to  suppress  a  speedy  action  of  rennet 
with  sour  milk;  then,  an  excess  above  blood  heat  will 
retard  its  operation  and  keep  pace  with  its  effect.  The 
cheese-maker  should  bear  in  mind,  that  heat  and  rennet 
are  the  principal  agents  used,  and  success  depends 
much  upon  their  action  being  properly  combined 
throughout. 

u  Are  any  other  than  calves’  rennets  used,  and  what 
is  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  preparing  them 
for  use  ?” 

Swines’  rennets  were  formerly  used,  mixed  with  those 
of  calves,  to  make  a  cheese  soft  and  tender,  and  those 
of  sheep  and  beeves  were  used  to  harden  curd  and 
keep  cheese  in  a  pressed  shape;  but  I  know  of  no 
dairyman  that  now  uses  them. 

Whatever  plan  is  adopted  to  preserve  rennets  for 
future  use,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  decomposing 
properties  of  the  stomach  do  not  continue  to  act,  and 
the  strength  evaporate.  When  salted  and  dried  the 
rennets  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  or  the  salt 
in  them  will  attract  moisture,  and  soon  destroy  their 
best  properties.  It  is  argued  by  many  experienced 
dairymen,  that  the  stomach,  with  all  its  contents  pick- 
led  together  in  salt,  will  make  more  cheese,  and  ol  as 
good  flavor,  as  when  dried  without  the  curd.  But  I 
would  ask,  if  meat  were  salted  with  all  the  blood  and 
animal  fluids  in  it,  would  it  be  as  good  flavored  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  as  if  well  dressed  and  salted  ?  And 
would  not  a  quantity  of  food,  half  digested,  salted  with 
the  stomach,  materially  effect  its  flavor,  if  kept  a  long 
time  ?  Beef  and  pork  are  sold  in  market,  after  being 
in  salt  one  or  more  years,  at  a  reduced  price,  as  “  old 
meat,”  having  lost  its  best  flavor. 

The  flavor  of  cheese  depends  much  upon  the  flavor 
of  the  rennet  used.  Therefore,  I  think  splitting  the 
rennet,  and  stretching  it  with  sticks,  so  that  it  will  be 
of  a  single  thickness,  and  will  dry  quickly,  is  the  best 
and  surest  way  to  preserve  a  good  flavor. 

To  prepare  Rennets  for  use. — Take  as  many  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  as  rennets  in  number;  put  them  in  the 
water,  blood  warm ;  soak  them  twenty-four  hours ;  stir 
them  frequently  in  the  time;  strain  the  liquor  and  let 
it  settle;  make  it  as  salt  as  possible;  if  any  skum  rises 
it  should  be  skimmed  off.  While  this  liquor  lasts  a 
uniform  strength  may  be  relied  upon.  It  should  be 
stirred  to  the  bottom  before  being  used. 

“  Is  milk  more  apt  to  sour  from  the  effect  of  electri¬ 
city,  in  tin  vessels,  than  in  wood  ?” 

The  ease  with  which  tin  vessels  are  kept  clean, 
makes  them  preferable  to  wood.  An  opinion  conceived 
by  many,  that  tin  vessels  have  a  tendency  to  sour  milk, 
at  a  season  when  thunder  showers  are  frequent,  is  not 
an  objection  to  their  general  use.  There  are  other 
causes  for  milk’s  becoming  sour,  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  first.  Excitement  of  cows  from  any  cause  will 
affect  their  milk,  and  they  are  more  excitable  in  change¬ 
able  weather,  than  when  the  weather  is  steady,  cool 
or  warm.  In  hot,  damp  weather,  more  cows  will  be 
in  heat,  and  give  bad  milk,  which  if  mixed  with  other 


milk  at  evening,  will  be  a  more  direct  cause  for  sour 
curd  than  any  effect  of  electricity  upon  milk,  after  it 
is  taken  from  the  cow ;  and  in  such  weather,  milk  ves¬ 
sels  are  not  thoroughly  dried,  after  being  used,  in  which 
state  they  often  get  foul.  An  old  barrel,  put  up  in 
form  of  a  leach,  near  the  dairy  room,  and  ashes  thrown 
into  it  occasionally,  and  leached,  and  the  lye  used  freely 
about  cheese-cloths,  press,  &c.,  will  remove  one  cause 
for  sour  curd.  I  use  no  wood  vessels  in  my  dairy. 

11  Is  there  danger  of  pressing  a  cheese  too  hard  ?” 

Not  any.  If  it  has  been  over  heated  in  the  milk 
or  curd,  it  may  be  pressed  so  dry  that  it  will  be  a  life¬ 
less  (tasteless)  cheese,  and  so  it  would  be  if  it  were 
pressed  lightly. 

e<  Should  the  animal  heat  be  allowed  to  pass  off  from 
the  morning’s  milk  ?” 

The  most  perfect  affinity  should  be  maintained  among 
the  constituent  parts  of  milk  that  is  curded  or  worked 
together,  throughout,  that  it  may  not  waste  in  work¬ 
ing,  and  plague  in  curing.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  all  should  be  cooled  and  warmed  alike.  A.  L. 
Fish  Litchfield ,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  May ,  1849. 

Cheap  and  Valuable  Paint. 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  Ohio  mineral  paint  has  been 
offered  to  the  public  as  something  very  valuable,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  farmer,  for  its  durability  and  cheapness. 
I  send  you  below,  the  detail  of  some  experiments  which 
I  caused  to  be  made  a  year  or  more  since,  for  cheap 
paint.  I  believe  it  equal  to  the  Ohio  article  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  superior  from  its  greater  cheapness,  it  be¬ 
ing  within  the  reach  ol  almost  every  one. 

Experiment  No.  1,  was  the  mixing  of  water-cement 
with  oil  to  the  consistency  of  paint,  and  putting  it  on 
immediately.  Any  drying  article  used  with  oil  paint, 
may  be  put  in,  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  it  dry  at  once. 

No.  2.  Cement  mixed  with  coal  tar,  or  gas-tar,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  I  putin,  in  the  same  manner,  with¬ 
out  any  drying  mixture.  You  can  vary  the  color  by  the 
addition  of  any  mineral  substance.  The  paint  I  have 
put  on,  is  now  as  hard  as  stone,  and  was  put  upon  rough 
boards  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  ten 
years.  I  have  just  had  painted  a  small  building  of 
rough  boards,  battened  sides  and  roof.  The  roof  is  co¬ 
vered  with  No.  2 — the  sides  with  No.  1.  The  color  of 
both  is  stone.  No.  1,  nearly  that  of  free  stone,  with  a 
shade  of  handsome  drab,  and  gradually  becomes  a 
little  lighter.  No.  2  is  considerably  darker,  but  this  too 
becomes  lighter  by  exposure  to  the  air.  I  intend  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  body  of  the  building  another  coat,  when 
sharp  clean  sand  will  be  thrown  against  it,  and  I  doubt 
not,  but  I  shall  obtain  a  rich  imitation  of  free  stone. 

The  water  cement  used  was  from  Southington,  Con¬ 
necticut,  known  as  “  Moore’s  Cement.” 

It  is  not,  like  the  Ohio  paint,  patented.  Charles 
R.  Alsop.  Middletown,  Conn.,  April  27,  1849. 


Proper  Selection  of  Stock. — At  a  late  agricultu¬ 
ral  discussion  in  Derbyshire,  Mr.  G.  Greaves  remarked 
that  the  choice  of  a  breed  of  stock  was  as  important 
as  the  management.  It  seemed  to  him  that  enough  at¬ 
tention  was  seldom  paid  to  the  particular  kind  of  pro¬ 
duce  it  was  intended  to  obtain  from  stock.  The  same 
breed  did  not  answer  for  feeding  and  for  the  dairy  too ; 
for  the  early  maturity  of  stock  and  the  propensity  to 
fatten,  were  most  observable  when  the  generative  func¬ 
tions  were  not  so  perfect,  whereas  the  good  milker  was 
almost  always  a  good  breeder.  For  early  feeding  stock, 
it  would  always  be  advantageous  to  mix  good  nursing 
dams  with  sires  that  had  a  great  tendency  to  fatten.  He 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  feeding  stock  should  be  kept 
well  when  young;  but  calves  intended  for  the  dairy, 
and  ewe  lambs  for  the  breeding  flock,  should  not  bo 
made  fat. 
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Coons’  Patent  Fence. 

The  figures  herewith  given,  represent  different  forms 
of  a  fence  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Coons, 
of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  This  fence  has  been  erected 
to  more  or  less  extent  on  several  farms,  and  so  far  as 
we  learn,  has  been  decidedly  approved.  It  is  recommen¬ 
ded  as  possessing  the  following  advantages:  1st.  Light¬ 
ness  of  construction.  2d.  Permanency  and  strength. 
3d.  Durability.  4th.  Ease  of  construction  and  convey¬ 
ance  from  place  to  place.  5th.  Adaptation  of  being 
permanently  placed  on  all  kinds  of  soil  without  being 
injuxed  by  frost  or  wind,  and  its  use  as  a  temporary 


pig.  56. 

hurdle  fence.  6th.  The  remarkably  low  price  at  which 
it  can  be  afforded,  and  its  neat  and  ornamental  appear¬ 
ance. 

Fig.  55  represents  a  pannel  of  all  wood  fence, — that 
is,  iron  posts,  wTood  bars  and  pickets,  without  base, 
with  gate  attached.  This  plan  or  grade  of  fence  va¬ 
ries  much  in  price ;  if  made  of  first  quality  of  materi¬ 
als,  in  six  feet  pannels,  with  base  and  iron  ornaments, 
and  the  timber  be  of  the  first  quality  of  pine,  cedar,  oak 
or  chestnut,  four  feet  high,  at  thirty-seven  and  a-half 
cents  per  foot  ;  if  made  of  spruce,  hemlock,  whitewood, 
&c.,  twenty-five  cents  per  foot,  all  delivered  in  a  finish¬ 
ed  manner,  with  ornaments,  &c.,  complete. 

This  same  pannel  also  may  represent  a  stretch  of 
twelve  feet  of  common  field  fence;  if  made  of  good 
pine,  oak,  cedar  or  chestnut,  without  base,  it  is  afford¬ 
ed  at  three  dollars  per  rod;  if  made  of  spruce,  hem¬ 
lock,  &c.,  fronuone  dollar  fifty  cents  to  tvro  dollars  per 
rod.  If  base  board  and  ornaments  are  required,  they 
are  furnished  at  cost  prices. 

All  the  wood  bars  are  bored  with  a  tapering  augur 
or  bit,  from  the  lower  side  of  the  bar,  thus  forming  a 
tapering  or  tunnel  formed  hole,  the  smallest  part  being 
at  the  upper  side  of  the  bar,  the  pickets  may  be  more 
snugly  drove  without  checking  the  timber,  and  conse¬ 
quently  make  a  tighter  joint,  and  the  air  is  permitted  to 
circulate  freely  around  the  timber  underneath,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  rapid  decay  of  the  picket  and  bar  at  the  joint. 

Fig.  5G  represents  a  pannel  of  fence,  all  of  cast  iron, 


and  is  afforded  at  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  twenty' 
five  cents  per  foot,  according  to  weight  of  iron. 

Fig.  57  represents  a  patent  hurdle  or  portable  fence, 
which  may  be  taken  up  and  removed  from  place  to 
place,  with  as  much  ease  and  facility  as  the  bottom 
rails  and  blocks  of  a  common  rail  fence  may  be  placed 
and  replaced.  This  invention  consists  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  cast  iron  posts  with  holes  cast  in  them  at  pro¬ 
per  distances  for  attaching  iron  wire  or  iron  rods,  of 
any  required  size;  if  made  expressly  for  hui'dle  fence, 
iron  rods  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are 
considered  the  best.  This  kind  may  be  made  what  is 
what  is  called  tight  fence,  which  will  turn  the 
smallest  domestic  animal ;  or  may  be  so  construct¬ 
ed  as  to  guard  only  the  larger  animals,  and  the 
difference  in  the  expense  depends  entirely  upon 
the  number  and  size  of  the  iron  wire  or  rods  used, 
and  the  length  of  stretch  from  post  to  post,  and 
height  of  fence.  For  example,  a  tight  fence  with 
three-sixteenth  inch  iron  rods,  twelve  feet  stretch, 
four  feet  high,  at  three  dollars  per  rod.  If  of 
number  ten  wii'e,  and  sixteen  and  a-half  feet 
stretch,  it  would  not  cost  more  than  about  one- 
half  that  sum.  This  last  described  style  of  fence 
may  be  better  prepared  and  put  up  at  its  location. 
The  posts  for  this  fence  will  be  furnished  at  four 
and  a-half  cents  per  pound,  and  full  directions  and 
the  right  of  use  will  accompany  the  bill. 

All  the  vai'ieties  of  fence  may  be  put  down  perma 
nently  or  temporarily;  if  it  is  permanently  placed,  it 
still  may  be  taken  up  and  removed  without  any  injury 
to  the  fence,  at  a  small  expense.  The  posts  are  con¬ 
structed  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
block  of  wood  or  stone,  or  an  ii*on  cope  or  foot. 

If  in  stone,  a  hole  is  drilled  in  a  stone  of  any  form,  of 
proper  size,  (as  the  shape  is  not  material)  two  inches 
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in  diameter,  five  inches  deep;  the  stone  is  settled  down, 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  being  even  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  the  post  inserted  and  secured 
with  iron  keys,  lead  or  black  dust. 

If  blocks  of  wood  are  preferred,  a  hole  is  bored  in 
the  centre  of  a  block  of  wood,  of  proper  size,  2{  or  3 
ft.  long,  or  still  longer,  according  to  the  height  of  fence, 
and  laid  in  the  ground  transversely  with  the  line  of 
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fence,  and  the  posts  are  inserted  by  driving.  If  of  iron, 
a  wrought  iron  pin  with  a  screw  is  used  to  secure  the 
cope  to  the  base. 

For  further  particulars,  inquire  of  Matthias  P. 
Coons,  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

®l)e  Janitor  0  ;Notc-I3ocik 

Farming  in  Western  New- York. 

Eds.  Cultivator — On  reading  in  the  Feb.  and 
March  numbers  of  The  Cultivator ,  F.  Holbrook’s  de¬ 
scription  of  Judge  Hayes’  farming  on  a  hard,  hungry, 
New  England  soil,  we  have  a  fine  example  of  what  in¬ 
dustry,  economy,  and  practical  science  will  do  towards 
making  the  “  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.”  But  it 
would  be  not  less  an  interesting  spectacle  if  we  could 
once  look  upon  a  farm  in  this  all  alluvial*  county,  on 
which  a  tithe  of  the  same  labor  and  manure,  had  been 
thus  judiciously  expended  and  applied.  ’Tis  true,  we 
have  many  good  farmers  in  western  New- York,  men 
well  read  in  the  theory,  and  practiced  in  the  details  of 
their  great  calling,  if  we  compare  them  with  the  mass 
of  farmers  in  the  same  favored  section  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  But  how  will  they  compare  with  such  mas¬ 
terly  men  as  Adam  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  or  W. 
A.  Hayes  of  Maine,  in  the  art  of  overcoming  great 
natural  obstacles,  and  the  quickening  of  primitive  ste¬ 
rility.  As  well  perhaps,  as  the  general  who  takes  his 
troops  to  the  battle  field  on  steamboats  or  railroad  will 
compare  with  the  Carthagenian  of  old,  who  had  first  to 
soften  and  reduce  the  rocks  before  his  army  could  scale 
the  Alps,  to  look  down  upon  the  battle  field. 

It  will  be  urged  that  necessity  is  alike  the  goad  to 
genius  and  industry,  and  the  mother  of  invention  ,•  but 
that  our  soil  requires  no  such  labor  and  expense  as  the 
barren  detritus  of  New  England,  that  the  extra  amount 
of  crop  would  not  pay  for  the  outlay,  &c.,  &c.  To 
meet  this  stereotyped  argument,  I  only  ask  for  a  tithe 
of  the  labor,  and  no  other  amendment  to  the  soil,  than 
a  judicious  making,  saving  and  application  of  the  ma¬ 
nures  which  are  inherent  to,  and  may  be  made  on  the 
farm.  I  now  appeal  to  those  truly  intelligent  farmers 
of  this  (Seneca)  county,  who  read  The  Cultivator ,  if 
a  tenth  part  of  the  labor  and  expense  bestowed  by 
Judge  Hayes  in  carting  clay  on  his  sandy  lots,  with  the 
other  amendments  and  extra  tillage  bestowed  by  him, 
would  not  enable  them  to  grow  twice  as  many  bushels 
of  grain  to  the  acre  as  they  now  grow?  or  at  least  half 
as  many  imperial  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  is  grown  in 
England,  on  the  best  farms,  under  the  best  cultivation. 
But  if  the  best  Seneca  county  farmers  are  still  behind 
some  of  those  in  Old  and  New  England,  they  are  se¬ 
cond  to  none  in  New-York.  The  premiums  awarded  to 
farms  in  our  county  by  the  State  Ag.  Society,  two  years 
successively,  as  the  best  farms  in  the  Empire  State,  are 
intrinsic  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Much  good  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  improved 
and  improving  practice  and  example  of  such  men; 
while  they  adopt  the  mode  of  wheat  culture,  the  very 
tidy  farming  of  their  immediate  neighbors  of  German 
blood ,  they  ingraft  upon  it  those  late  discoveries  in  thd 
composition  of  manure  and  the  art  of  manuring,  which 
properly  belongs  to  agricultural  science.  Such  is  the 
force  of  the  example  of  such  individuals  on  the  rural 
economy  ef  this  county,  that  even  those  farmers  among 
us  who  have  heretofore  scandalized  hook  farming  as 
empiricism,  begin  now  to  yield  to  the  occular  proofs  of 
what  the  book  has  done,  and  is  now  doing.  In  fact, 
many  of  our  farmers  begin  of  late  to  be  impressed  with 
the  dignity  of  their  calling ;  and  to  embrace  the  belief  that 
the  hook  is  as  necessary  to  the  fanner,  as  to  the  mathe¬ 

*  I  say  alluvial,  because  diluvion  is  often  without  the  elements 
of  rich  alluvion. 


matician,  the  architect,  the  lawyer  or  the  priest.  But 
there  is  still  in  every  community  of  farmers,  that  ego¬ 
tistic  impracticable  class,  which  blindly  abuses  heaven’s 
best  treasure.  Such  men  will  never  take  the  hint  that 
the  fat  of  their  soil  is  not  as  indefeasible  as  their  title  to 
its  measured  acres,  until  they  learn  it  in  the  diminution 
and  failure  of  crop.  Such  men  not  only  waste  their 
manure,  but  their  general  practice  of  tillage  is  alike 
superficial,  behind  hand,  reckless.  When  they  are  told 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  save  their  field  and  house 
ashes,  that  no  plant  can  grow  without  the  elements  of 
its  ashes,  and  that  the  ashes  of  all  plants  are  nearly 
the  same,  their  reply  is,  “  I  dont  believe  in  your  book 
farming .”  I  sometimes  think  that  the  art,  and  I  may 
now  say  the  science  of  tillage,  has  no  charms  for  such 
men,  beyond  the  present  food  and  dollars  they  force 
from  the  soil.  The  earth’s  products,  instead  of  exci¬ 
ting  the  mind  of  such  individuals  to  the  interesting  stu¬ 
dy  of  nature’s  laws,  the  modus  operandi  by  which  she 
produces  and  multiplies,  in  her  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  and  then  dissolves  and  reproduces  from  the 
scattered  elements.  It  would  seem  that  their  marvel¬ 
ousness  is  the  only  faculty  of  the  mind  interested  in  the 
matter.  As  the  Athenian  raised  an  altar  to  the  Un¬ 
known  God,  so  do  such  self-blinded  men,  deify  and 
erect  an  altar  to  the  moon,  as  the  patron  saint  of  their 
trade  and  calling. 

The  farmers  of  western  New-York  have  yet  but  a  su¬ 
perficial  knowledge  of  the  inexhaustible  treasure  they 
possess  in  the  rich  diluvial  formation  of  their  soil ;  ’tis 
said  that  layers  of  hard  pan  are  in  some  places  deposi¬ 
ted  near  the  surface,  but  the  subsoil  generally  contains 
organic  remains,  with  all  the  salts  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  maximum  yield  of  cereal  grains,  to  a  great 
depth.  On  the  plateau  of  Yarick  and  Romulus,  the  ta¬ 
ble  land  between  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  the  soil 
is  a  heavy  loam ;  when  the  forest  was  first  cut  ofif, 
great  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  were  produced, 
but  now  the  surface  soil  is  worn  down  heavy  and  dead ; 
water  sometimes  stands  on  a  hundred  fields  until  the 
summer  months,  so  that  the  average  yield  of  the  cereal 
grain's,  according  to  the  late  statistics  of  our  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety,  is  much  lower  there,  than  in  the  other  towns  of 
Seneca  county.  Draining  is  the  panacea  for  such  iands  ; 
their  organic  treasures  are  inexhaustible.  One  farmer 
in  Romulus,  whose  farm  is  almost  a  perfect  level,  told 
me  that  the  only  perfect  wheat  he  had  grown  for  many 
years,  was  on  the  subsoil  thrown  out  of  the  main  ditch, 
which  he  had  cut  the  same  season  the  wheat  was  sown, 
to  relieve  the  field  from  surplus  water.  S.  W.  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Seneca  Co.,  March  12,  1849. 


Shall  we  make  Composts  ? 

In  The  Cultivator  for  January,  1819,  I  read  a  notice 
of  a  work  entitled  “  Scientific  ^Agriculture,”  $c . ,  by  Dr. 
M.  M.  Rodgers.  I  have  since  procured  the  book,  and 
in  glancing  over  its  pages,  I  came  to  the  following,  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  “Composts 

“  It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  great  advantage  was 
derived  from  the  combination  of  several  different  sub¬ 
stances  together,  and  forming  what  are  called  composts. 
The  recipes  for  these  compounds  are  numerous,  and  go 
to  prove  that  the  discovery  of  a  good  compost  requires 
but  little  scientific  or  practical  skill.  When  a  compost 
heap  is  made  up  of  several  materials,  which  are  all  se¬ 
parately  good  manures,  it  lollows  of  necessity,  that  the 
resulting  compound  must  be  a  good  fertilizer.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  supply  any  more  in  this  way,  than  if 
these  several  ingredients  were  applied  to  the  soil  sepa¬ 
rately.  And  a  little  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  show 
that  by  this  means  no  new  elements  can  be  generated. 
Neither  can  any  new  property  be  developed  which  could 
not  be  done  by  their  separate  action.  We  see  that 
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whenever  a  substance  which  has  little  or  no  fertilizing 
power,  is  in  this  way  manufactured  into  good  manure, 
it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  some  powerful  fertilizer 
which  is  distributed  by  the  mixture,  and  consequently, 
loses  just  as  much  of  its  efficacy  as  the  other  gains. 
Thus,  although  this  process  serves  to  dilute  and  extend 
manures  which  are  too  powerful  or  too  expensive,  it 
absolutely  supplies  none.” 

The  author  goes  on  still  further  to  explain,  that  the 
principal  advantages  of  composts,  are  the  dilution  of 
manures  which  are  too  strong  when  used  by  themselves. 
Thus,  among  other  substances,  he  mentions  11  caustic 
lime,”  the  object  in  using  which,  he  thinks  can  be  much 
better  attained  by  mixing  and  diffusing  it  through  some 
other  substance,  “  such  as  saw-dust,  sand,  barn-ma¬ 
nure ,”  &e. 

Now  the  inference  from  the  above  remarks  is,  that 
ordinary  composts  are  unprofitable — that  no  effect  is 
produced  that  would  not  take  place  if  the  substances 
were  applied  separately,  and  that,  consequently,  the  la¬ 
bor  of  forming  the  compound  is  lost. 

It  strikes  me  that  Dr.  R.’s  reasoning  is  not  entirely 
sound,  and  that  his  conclusions  are  not  wholly  reconci¬ 
lable  with  facts.  It  is  not  strictly  true  that  the  same 
effect  is  always  produced  by  the  use  of  substances  ap¬ 
plied  separately,  that  would  follow  from  their  combina¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  peat,  in  its  natural  state,  frequent¬ 
ly  contains  an  acid  which  is  prejudicial  to  vegetation, 
a^d  its  fertilizing  properties  are  locked  up,  as  it  were, 
until  they  are  liberated  by  the  action  of  some  substance 
which  causes  a  decomposition.  Hence  it  has  been 
found  highly  useful  to  mix  with  peat,  alkalies  of  some 
kind,  by  which  the  acid  is  destroyed,  and  the  peat 
brought  into  a  soluble  condition.  Potash  and  ashes  are 
used  for  this  purpose;  the  ammonia  of  animal  manure, 
urine,  and  all  animal  matters,  produce  a  similar  effect. 
Thus,  Doctor  Dana,  in  his  Muck  Manual ,  states  that — 
11  the  power  of  alkaline  action  is  alone  wanting,  to 
make  peat  good  cow  dung,”  and  that— “  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  alkali  to  peat,  it  is  put  into  the  same  state 
which  ammonia  gives  to  dung.” 

Here,  then,  is  one  example  of  the  advantage  of  com¬ 
bining  or  mixing  substances  to  be  used  as  manure.  But 
it  may  be  asked — •“  Why  will  not  the  same  effect  be 
produced,  if  the  peat  and  the  alkalies  are  both  spread, 
separately,  on  the  same  land  ?”  For  the  obvious  rea¬ 
son  that  they  are  not  brought  sufficiently,  and  for  a  pro¬ 
per  length  of  time,  into  contact.  The  alkalies  being 
spread  over  a  larger  surface,  and  exposed  to  the  air  and 
rains,  are  soon  dissolved  and  carried  into  the  soil  below 
the  peat. 

But  there  are  other  advantages  in  mixing  different 
substances  in  a  manure-heap.  The  farmer  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  save  all  the  excrements,  of  his  animals,  both 
solid  and  fluid,  as  well  as  all  other  substances  which 
are  capable  of  enriching  his  land.  The  readiest  way 
of  saving  urine,  is  to  retain  it  by  means  of  some  ab¬ 
sorbent-such  as  charcoal-dust,  peat,  loam,  straw  or 
other  vegetable  rubbish. 

Again,  if  it  were  true  that  substances  ultimately  pro¬ 
duced  the  same  effect  when  applied  to  the  soil  by  them¬ 
selves,  as  when  combined,  there  is  still,  in  many  cases, 
a  convenience  in  composting.  It  is  inconvenient  to 
use  corn-stalks,  and  other  litter  in  their  crude  state.  If 
applied  to  the  surface,  they  do  not  readily  rot,  and  they 
interfere  with  cultivation  by  obstructing  the  operation 
of  the  implements  used.  If  buried  beneath  the  surface, 
— which  is  not  always  readily  effected, — they  some¬ 
times  cause  the  soil  to  be  dry  and  huffy.  There  is  no 
way  that  these  matters  can  be  used  to  so  good  advan¬ 
tage  as  by  mixing  them  with  animal  manure,  and  satu¬ 
rating  them  with  urine.  By  this  means,  the  ammonia 
soon  brings  on  a  decomposition,  by  which  the  fibrous 
tructure  is  cut  down  and  they  are  brought  into  a  com¬ 
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minuted  state,  fit  to  be  used  as  circumstances  require. 
But  we  may  cite  other  authority  in  favor  of  composts. 
J.  Prideaux,  an  agricultural  chemist  of  considerable 
distinction,  advises  to  mix  in  the  manure  heap — “peat, 
sods,  turf-parings,  ditch  and  pond  scourings,  way  soil, 
humus  soil  in  whatever  form,  and  ashes  of  all  kinds. 
All  liquids  in  which  vegetable  or  animal  matters  have 
been  soaked  or  boiled;  and  all  that  contain  fertilizing 
materials,  as  soap  suds,  dish-washings,  pot-liquor,  &c. 
“  We  must  remember,”  he  adds,  “  that  vegetable  mat 
ters  work  sour,  and  that  animal  substances  generate 
ammonia,  which  neutralizes  the  acid,  and  is  fixed  by  it, 
so  that  in  due  proportion  they  correct  each  other. 
Urine  gives  most  ammonia.” 

One  word,  before  closing,  in  regard  to  mixing  “eaus 
tic  lime  ”  with  “  barn  manure,”  recommended  by  Dr. 
Rodgers,  as  one  of  the  means  of  “  diluting  ”  the  lime. 
This  is  a  kind  of  compost  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of.  I 
had  supposed,  if  any  thing  has  been  established  by  che¬ 
mical  investigation,  that  caustic  lime  should  not  be 
mixed  with  animal  manures.  Thus  Prof.  Johnston  says, 
guano  should  not  be  mixed  with  quick-lime — “  because 
the  quick  lime  sets  free  the  ammonia  contained  in  the 
guano,  and  causes  it  to  escape  into  the  air.”  He  ob¬ 
serves,  also,  that  “  quick  lime  will,  in  the  same  way, 
drive  off  the  ammonia  contained  in  liquid  manure,  and 
in  horse  or  farm-yard  dung.”  Farmers  who  have 
bought  poudrette  that  has  been  compounded  with  fresh 
lime,  have  often  complained  of  itsdnefficacy. 

T.  Sedgwick,  a  writer  in  the  English  Agricultural 
Gazette,  says — “  The  employment  of  lime  with  dung, 
is  a  most  baneful  practice,  as  it  renders  the  ammonia 
caustic  and  volatile,  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  causes 
the  loss  of  the  most  energetic  portion  of  the  dung 
When  lands  require  lime,  it  should  be  applied  separately, 
and  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  its  contact  with  the  dung.” 

The  effect  of  mixing  lime  with  animal  manure,  may 
be  explained  as  follows: — Lime-stone  contains  nearly 
half  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  process  of 
burning,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off;  but  the  lime 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  return  to  its  original  condition 
by  the  re-absorption  of  the  property  it  had  lost.  Ani¬ 
mal  manure  contains  ammonia,  combined  with  carbonic 
acid.  When  fresh  lime  is  added,  it  attracts  the  carbon¬ 
ic  acid,  which,  uniting  with  the  lime,  sets  the  ammonia 
free,  and  it  escapes.  A.  B. 

Cost  of  producing  Wool. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  commenced  with  the  first  num 
ber  of  The  Cultivator,  in  1834,  and  have  been  its  con¬ 
stant  reader  ever  since,  and  think  I  have  been  amply 
compensated  for  the  time  and  expense  devoted  to  it.  I 
have  been  a  farmer  for  over  twenty  years,  and  I  yet  feel 
a  much  greater  need  of  being  instructed  myself,  than  of  an 
ability  to  be  an  instructor  of  others  in  the  great  and 
important  business  of  agriculture,  to  which  I  have  de¬ 
voted  so  many,  and  purpose  to  devote  all  the  remaining 
years  of  my  life.  Yet  I  shall  venture  to  give  an  opin 
ion  upon  the  subject  of  the  value  of  the  wool-growing 
business  in  this  country,  and  in  doing  so,  shall  venture 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Randall  and  others,  who  may  perhaps 
have  had  more  experience  in  the  business  than  myself. 

Mr.  Randall  estimates  the  nett  profit  of  wool-grow¬ 
ing  at  27  per  cent.  Others  have  placed  it  as  high  as 
one  hundred  and  upwards.  Mr.  Pettibone,  in  some  ve¬ 
ry  sensible  remarks  published  in  your  April  No.,  puts 
the  profits  at  six  per  cent.,  and  yet,  if  I  can  understand 
his  figures, he  estimates  that  he  had  succeeded  in  clearing 
a  much  greater  profit  than  that  stated  by  Mr.  Randall. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  authorities,  I  shall  venture  to 
say,  that  for  some  years  past,  wool-growing  has  been 
a  losing  business  to  the  farmers.  We  have  in  this 
country,  the  facilities  for  supplying  the  world  with 
wool,  and  yet  we  do  not  supply  a  quantity  sufficient  for 
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our  own  consumption.  Mr.  Lawrence  estimates  the 
deficiency  of  ten  millions  of  pounds  annually. 

It  would  be  an  impeachment  of  the  intelligence  and 
enterprise  of  our  farmers,  if  they  failed  to  supply  the 
country  with  wool,  when  the  business  of  growing  it  af¬ 
forded  any  considerable  and  reliable  profit. 

The  census  of  Massachusetts,  taken  in  1845,  will 
probably  give  as  much  true  light  upon  this  subject,  as 
can  be  obtained  from  any  other  authority.  Her  farmers 
are  doubtless  as  intelligent  as  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
They  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  period  was  one  when  these  manufac¬ 
turers  were  enjoying  the  highest  rate  of  protective  du¬ 
ties.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  they  did  not  make 
the  business  of  wool-growing  profitable,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  it  cannot  be  so  throughout  the  country. 

Their  sheep  numbered  355,043,  of  which  near  two- 
thirds  were  Saxons  and  Merinos.  The  wool  produced 
was  1,016,230  pounds,  or  about  2|  pounds  per  head. 
The  average  price  was  32  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  it  requires  as  much 
feed  during  the  year  to  keep  ten  sheep,  as  it  does  to 
keep  one  cow.  I  have  never  known  a  cow  to  be  kept 
during  summer  at  less  than  twenty-five  cents  per  week, 
nor  during  winter  for  less  than  forty.  Upon  this  esti¬ 
mate  then,  the  cost  of  keeping  one  hundred  sheep  du¬ 
ring  thirty  weeks  of  summer,  would  be  $75,  and  during 
twenty-two  weeks  of  winter  would  be  $88.  If  to  these 
sums  should  be  added  five  dollars  for  shearing  and 
washing,  it  would  make  the  aunual  cost  of  keeping  one 
hundred  sheep,  $168.  The  value  of  the  wool  grown 
on  one  hundred  sheep,  according  to  the  census  for  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  was  $88.  To  this  add  eighty  per  cent,  for 
lambs,  which  would  make  the  income  just  equal  to  the 
expenditure,  without  one  cent  for  profit.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  result  was  produced  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  while  nothing  is  de¬ 
ducted  for  losses  on  the  flock,  the  income  for  lambs  is 
certainly  rated  much  above  what  is  generally  realized. 

As  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Pettibone — it  is  in  the 
expense  of  summer  keeping,  that  his  estimates  differ 
materially  from  mine.  He  estimates  the  weekly  pas¬ 
turage  of  sheep  at  seven  mills  per  head,  whereas  I  put 
it  at  two  and  a-half  cents.  Should  he  in  that  respect, 
make  his  figures  to  correspond  with  mine,  it  would  have 
shown  his  profits  to  have  been  a  little  over  six  per  ct., 
corresponding  with  his  general  estimate.  To  realise 
that  result,  required  all  his  superior  sagacity  and  expe¬ 
rience,  favored  by  extraordinary  circumstances.  His 
price  for  hay,  six  dollars  per  ton,  is  less  than  farmers 
generally  can  afford  to  raise  that  article.  And  eighty 
per  cent,  increase  of  lambs  is  not  realised  by  a  tithe  of 
the  wool-growers  of  the  country. 

It  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  this  subject.  A  want  of  such  understand¬ 
ing,  has  already  created  feelings  between  the  wool- 
producers  and  the  wool-consumers,  prejudicial  to 
both.  The  manufacturers,  deceived  by  such  represen¬ 
tations  as  those  of  Mr.  Randall  and  others,  have  hon¬ 
estly  believed  that  the  wool-growers  were  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  enormous  profits,  and  that  if,  with  such  enjoy¬ 
ments,  they  could  not  grow  wool  sufficient  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  country,  no  considerations  of  price 
could  induce  them  to  do  so.  They,  in  consequence, 
have  not  only  neglected  to  offer  such  inducements,  but 
may  have  actually  felt  themselves  justified  in  resorting 
to  ingenious  devices,  in  order  to  reduce  the  price  of 
wool.  Thereby  promoting  their  immediate  interests, 
and  creating  to  themselves  ultimate  injury.  By  dis¬ 
couraging  the  growth  of  wool  at  home,  they  have  been 
driven  to  a  foreign  market  for  supplies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wool-growers,  knowing  that 
the  profits  of  their  business  would  scarcely  justify  its 
continuance,  believe  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  ex¬ 


ercise  the  liberality  that  their  business  would  warrant 
them  in  doing.  Animosities  are  thereby  created,  when 
it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  both  to  entertain  feelings 
of  reciprocal  kindness. 

Were  the  manufacturers  undeceived  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  they  would  doubtless  at  all  times  be  willing  to 
pay  as  high  prices  for  wool  as  their  business  would  jus¬ 
tify.  Should  the  wool-growers  receive  as  high  prices 
for  their  wool  as  the  manufacturers  would  pay,  under  a 
right  understanding  of  this  subject,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  produce  wool  to  meet  the  required  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  country.  Polydamas.  Hillsdale ,  N. 
F..  May  1849.  _ _ 

Analyses  of  Limestone. 

Eds-  Cultivator — Ever  since  I  read  the  analyses 
of  corals,  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  published  in  the 
Am.  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts ,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
I  have  been  fully  convinced  that  our  limestones,  and 
more  especially  those  presenting  a  great  quantity  of 
organic  remains,  would  be  found  to  contain  all  the  es 
sential  inorganic  constituents  of  plants.  The  sedimen¬ 
tary  limestones  are  made  up,  in  part  at  least,  and  I 
have  little  doubt,  wholly  of  the  remains  of  shell-fish 
and  coralline  structures,  that  inhabited  the  oceans  of  a 
former  period,*  and  since  corals  do  contain  all  the  in 
gredients  that  exist  in  the  ash  of  vegetables,  as  the  in 
vestigations  alluded  to  demonstrate,  therefore,  analogi¬ 
cally,  we  infer  their  presence  in  limestones.  I  had  ho¬ 
ped  long  ago,  to  put  my  ideas  to  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ment, — to  submit  several  varieties  of  limestone  to  rigid 
analyses,  but,  suffering  the  penalty  of  being  poor,  this 
I  have  not  accomplished.  You  may  judge  of  my  de¬ 
light,  then,  to  find  these  opinions  fully  sustained  by  the 
admirable  article  of  Prof.  Peter,  in  your  April  number. 

The  Trenton  Limestone  is  a  prominent  rock  in  Lewis 
county,  and  from  the  vast  quantity  of  fossil  remains 
evident  in  it,  it  is  doubtless  as  rich  in  the  phosphoric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  together  with  magnesia  and  the 
alkalies,  as  its  equivalent,  analysed  by  Professor  P. 
The  11  Black  River,”  “  Birdseye,”  or  “  Gray”  Lime¬ 
stone,  of  the  State  Geologists,  also  occurs  here,  imme¬ 
diately  underlying  a  strip  of  land  contiguous  to  the 
western  side  of  Black  River,  running  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  county,  being  several  miles  in  width.  It 
is  a  harder  and  more  compact  rock  than  the  11  Blue 
limestone,”  and  consequently,  preferable  for  building 
purposes.  Well  characterised  fossils  are  rare  in  this 
rock,  and  hence  we  might  conclude  the  absence  of  their 
valuable  constituents.  But  probably  they  do  exist,  and 
if  analyses  shows  their  presence,  and  gives  quantitative 
results  similar  to  those  observed  with  regard  to  the 
more  fossiliferous  rocks,  we  shall  have  a  good  geologi¬ 
cal  argument  proving  that  difference  in  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  two  members,  arises  from  dissimilari¬ 
ty  of  condition,  not  of  composition,  and  the  causes  of 
these  differences  may  perhaps  be  considered  their  une¬ 
qual  exposures  to  heat  and  pressure,  during  solidifica¬ 
tion,  and  to  unlikeness  in  the  intensity  of  the  convul¬ 
sions  to  which  the  structures  composing  them  have  been 
subjected. 

The  strictures  of  the  Professor  upon  the  incomplete 
analyses  that  hitherto  have  been  published  are  perfect¬ 
ly  just,  and  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  desire  of  accomplishing  much,  tempts  to  superficial 
investigations,  and  premature  conclusions;  and  when 
from  the  rapid  advances  chemistry  has  lately  made, 
there  is  danger  of  considering  our  processes  perfect ; — 
while  the  reputation  of  some  prominent  individuals  is 
such  as  in  a  measure  to  control  the  researches  of  others, 
rendering  them  liable  to  follow  famous  precedents,  ra¬ 
ther  than  reason  and  labor  without  prejudice. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  these  strictures  were  ex- 
.  tended  to  a  criticism,  especially  when  even  the  labor  of 
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justly  celebrated  chemists  in  official  capacity,  has  been 
wasted  in  some  instances.  There  is  nothing  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  scientific  agriculturist  in  reading  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  a  limestone  stated  as  follows: 


Carbonic  Acid, .  48  82 

Lime, .  31  12 

Magnesia, .  16  06 

Insoluble  Matter, . 4  00 


100  00 

Such  exhibitions  of  professional  folly  may  do  for  50 
years  ago,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  recognise  no  such  substance  as  “  insoluble  matter” 
in  our  nomenclature.  In  this  same  insoluble  matter 
may  be  hid  the  very  pabulum  of  vegetable  life. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  yet  to  be  over¬ 
come  before  a  rational  and  scientific  agriculture  is  un¬ 
derstood  and  practiced.  From  my  own  observation,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  scientific  light  diffused  by  your 
valuable  Journal,  makes  very  little  impression  on  the 
mental  retina  of  hundreds  of  farmers  who  support  it. 
The  greatest  extent  of  the  good  accomplished  in  many 
instances,  is  expressed  in  saying,  that  the  mechanical 
appliances  of  farming  are  improved.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  the  interest  as  well  as  duty  of  him  who  would 
bring  science  to  the  aid  of  agriculture,  to  make  every 
labor  as  complete  as  possible,  and  especially  to  avoid 
the  dogmatic  introduction  or  support  of  untested  theo¬ 
ries,  and  that  narrow  minded  ignorance  which  enter¬ 
tains  the  possibility  of  making  any  one  discovery,  that 
shall  remedy  the  failings  of  the  present  practice. 
Scarcely  less  despicable  is  that  species  of  charlatanism 
which  prompts  the  advertisement  of  agricultural  nos¬ 
trums.  They  are  always  to  be  suspected  of  those  who 
entertain,  as  did  Lord  Bacon,  the  sentiment  that 
“  Knowledge,  like  the  light  of  Heaven,  is  pure,  free , 
exhaustless.  ” 

Much  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  labors  of  scientific 
men,  conducive  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The 
farmer  has  to  deal  with  nature;  to  follow  intelligently 
his  business  supposes  a  knowledge  of  her  laws.  Those 
laws  are  the  professed  object  of  the  chemists  inquiry, 
and  hence  follows, — what  experience  has  a  thousand 
times  established, — the  ability  of  the  chemist,  to  fash¬ 
ion  his  practice,  so  as  best  to  assist,  and  imitate  nature 
and  consequent!}7',  to  gain  from  her  the  greatest 
amount  of  benefit. 

Farmers’  sons  must  be  instructed  in  Natural  Science 
The  mind  is  the  great  instrument,  and  this  mind  must 
be  cultivated.  All  are  familiar  with  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  crab  apple  and  the  beautiful  grateful  fruit 
that  yearly  adorns  our  orchards;  no  less  difference  is 
there  between  the  mind  native  and  cultivated.  There 
is  no  better  means  of  a  speedy  and  harmonious  devel¬ 
opment  of  means  intellectual,  physical  and  moral  pow¬ 
ers,  than  the  study  of  nature.  Do  our  great  chemists, 
geologists,  &c.,  fall  behind  mathematicians,  and  classi¬ 
cal  scholars  in  mental  acumen  or  profundity  ?  They 
oertainly  occupy  a  greater  rank  in  view  of  the  utility 
of  their  labors.  The  natural  sciences  offer  this  decided 
advantage  ever  every  other  study  to  the  young  farmer, 
that  they  are  of  direct  application  to  the  daily  concerns 
of  his  life. 

Let  him  then  be  more  concerned  to  know  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  chemistry,  than  the  Greek  alphabet.  Let 
him  study  Liebig  before  Virgil,  and  Boussingault  before 
Horace.  Not  that  I  would  cast  any  reproach  on  the 
study  of  the  classics,  but  I  would  have  education  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  wants  of  the  educated.  Every  farmer  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  chemistry,  botany,  zoo- 
loogy,  &cc. ,  as  affecting  the  principles  of  his  art.  Not 
that  every  farmer  should  be  a  chemist, — that  would  be 
impossible; — but  many  possessed  of  natural  tact,  might 
render  themselves  sufficiently  expert  in  analysis  to  ma¬ 


terially  benefit  their  business,,  without  interfering  with 
it.  The  schools  of  practical  chemistry  that  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  our  midst  should  be  well  supported  by  our 
farming  community. 

The  reason  why  so  few  young  men  of  talent  and  in¬ 
tellectual  promise  are  found  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  is  that  agricultural  pursuits,  as  commonly  practi¬ 
ced  and  understood,  offer  no  gratification  to  the  mind. 
The  proper  application  of  science  to  husbandry,  will 
remove  this  evil ;  and  so  soon  as  provisions  are  made 
for  the  education  of  farmers,  equal  to  those  now  fur¬ 
nished  for  physicians  and  lawyers,  we  shall  behold  the 
intellectual,  as  well  as  the  physical  energies  of  our 
country,  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
cesses. 

But  I  did  not  intend  a  lecture  on  book-farming,  edu¬ 
cation,  &c.,  and  begging  pardon  for  this  desultory  di¬ 
gression,  I  will  conclude  by  recommending  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Lewis  and  every  other  county,  that  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  calcareous  rocks,  a  liberal  use  of  lime  upon 
their  fields,  and  let  some  of  them  perform  a  series  of 
accurate  experiments  upon  its  fertilizing  powers,  after 
the  many  good  examples  that  have  been  furnished  to 
them  through  the  pages  of  The  Cultivator . 

“  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  that  send 
forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass.” — Isaiah. 
S.  W.  Johnson.  Deer  River,  Leivis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April 
15,  1849.  _ 

Self  Improvement. 

“The  proper  study  of  mankind,  is  man.” 

So  thought  an  old  poet,  and  undoubtedly  he  was  right. 
But,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  studies  pursued  by  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  we  must  come  to  a  different 
conclusion.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  seems  to  be  the 
study  of  the  present  age,  and  gold  is  sought,  it  may  be 
as  eagerly,  and  at  the  same  expense  of  health,  happi¬ 
ness  and  life,  by  him  who  digs  the  soil,  or  wields  the 
hammer,  as  by  the  individual  that  “leaves  all”  and 
seeks  treasure  on  the  brilliant  banks  of  the  Sacramento, 
and  both  may  be  equally  deaf  to  the  exhortation  of  the 
wise  man — 

“  How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold.” 
Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  its  study  is  the 
same,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  great  importance. 

“  Know  thyself.”  This  should  be  engraven  as  with 
the  “point  of  a  diamond”  on  every  one’s  heart,  and 
kept  continually  before  the  mind.  Such  a  study,  rightly 
conducted  and  persevered  in,  would  lead  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  duty  of  self  improvement.  That  should  be  the 
object  of  study.  Wiser  and  better,  should  be  the  senti¬ 
ment.  To  labor  with  our  hands  is  not  our  whole  duty. 
The  intellect  must  not  be  neglected.  To  improve  in 
the  management  of  business,  is  well;  to  improve  the 
mind  is  better,  being  a  greater  result,  and  which  will 
lead  to  the  other. 

How  shall  we  improve  ? 

Train  the  mind  to  right  reasoning.  There  is  a  class 
of  persons  that  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  important 
faculty.  Rising  up  early  and  sitting  up  late,  and  labor¬ 
ing  hard,  they  can  scarcely  keep  free  from  pressing 
want.  The  fault  is  not  in  their  labor,  but  in  their 
plans, — in  the  arrangement  of  their  business.  They  do 
not  adopt  the  best  method  to  perform  their  labor, 
and  consequently  work  to  disadvantage.  It  is  of  no 
kind  of  use  to  be  “  hurried  to  death,”  from  early  in  the 
spring  till  late  in  the  fall.  Sit  down  and  calculate,  tak¬ 
ing  all  things  into  consideration.  See  how  much  you 
can  plow,  plant,  hoe,  and  harvest,  and  then  go  to  work 
systematically.  Not  only  estimate  the  amount  of  your 
labors,  but  to  do  everything  the  best  way,  and  do  one 
thing  at  a  time.  It  is  folly  to  commence  a  piece  of 
work  and  leave  it  half  finished  for  something  else,  to 
be  left  incomplete.  What  ought  to  be  done  should  be 
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finished,  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  should  be  let 
alone. 

Cultivate  order.  11  Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law.” 
How  much  pleasure  there  is  in  contemplating  a  well 
ordered  family,  or  a  well  ordered  farm.  But  some  men 
are  “  terrible  slack  !■”  Look  at  their  farms  and  you 
see  it  at  once.  Every  thing  is  at  loose  ends.  Their 
implements  are  scattered  around,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  variations  of  the  weather.  The  space  around  their 
front  door,  may  be,  is  a  repository  for  hay  carts  and 
harrows,  sleds  and  slabs,  apple  tree  brush  and  ash 
barrels,  and  all  the  odds  and  ends  that  accumulate  dur¬ 
ing  the  labors  of  the  whole  year.  Where  an  article 
was  last  used,  there  it  may  be  found.  Having  “  a  place 
for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  place,”  will  re¬ 
medy  all  these  evils.  But  an  apple  tree  is  no  place  to 
winter  a  scythe,  nor  the  road  side  a  place  to  summer  a 
sled.  All  tools  and  implements  when  not  in  use  should 
be  kept  under  cover. 

Be  observing.  Look  around  you  and  see  the  various 
methods  in  which  your  neighbor0,  perform  their  labors. 
Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  know  more  or 
can  calculate  to  better  advantage  than  others.  Learn 
from  the  superior  knowledge  and  tact  of  all  with  whom 
you  are  acquainted.  Make  your  observation  and  expe¬ 
rience  available  for  your  future  improvement. 

Bead.,  study,  and  think.  Every  farmer  should  take 
S'**  agricultural  paper, —and  that  is  not  enough.  Neither 
is  his  duty  done  when  he  pays  for  it.  Nor  should  he 
be  satisfied  by  simply  reading  it.  It  should  be  studied. 
Its  suggestions  should  be  reduced  to  practice  whenever 
they  can  be  made  beneficial.  The  knowledge  it.  con¬ 
tains  should  be  treasured  up,  that  we  may  compare 
others’  experience  with  our  own,  and  other  theories 
with  ours,  so  that  if  there  is  a  “  better  way”  we  may 
adopt  it.  Reason  must  be  exercised  in  all  our  labors, 
and 

“  How  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know,” 
and  how  can  knowledge  in  relation  to  our  business  be 
acquired  easier  or  cheaper  than  from  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals.  Strange  that  so  many  are  blind  to  their  own  in¬ 
terests  in  this  respect.  The  farmer  that  keeps  a  dog, 
or  uses  tobacco,  or  takes  a  political  paper,  has  no  valid 
excuse  for  not  taking  an  agricultural  paper. 

Thus  I  have  introduced  an  important  subject  and 
glanced  at  some  of  its  points.  To  those  accustomed 
to  think,  it  may  be  suggestive,  and  can  be  considered 
as  its  importance  demands.  W.  L.  Eaton.  East 
Weare,  N.  H. 


Cattle  in  Cliautauque  County,  N.  Y. 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  County  of  Cliautauque,  is 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  stock.  Hence  it  has  been  an 
object  among  our  farmers,  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
The  short  horns  and  that  breed  crossed  with  the  com¬ 
mon  stock,  have,  until  recently,  been  considered  the  most 
valuable,  and  yielding  the  greatest  profit.  A  few  years 
since  the  Hereford  breed  was  introduced  here,— at  first 
they  did  not  meet  with  general  favor;  it  was  feared 
that  they  were  too  small,  and  that  they  would  reduce 
the  weight  of  our  cattle.  Experience  has  proved  such 
conclusions  entirely  wrong.  The  cross  with  the  Here¬ 
ford  and  our  cows  (they  being  generally  of  the  short 
horned  descent,)  proves  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
provements  in  the  breed  of  the  Chautauque  cattle  that 
has  yet  been  introduced,  and  will  add  much  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  breeder  and  farmer.  I  cannot  speak  with 
as  much  certainty  fronj  my  own  experience,  in  regard 
to  their  quality  for  the  dairy,  but  those  who  have  prov¬ 
ed  them,  recommend  the  richness  of  their  milk  in  the 


highest  manner,  and  rank  them  in  the  first  class  for  the 
dairy.  Thomas  B.  Campbell.  Westfield ,  Chautau¬ 
que  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Profits.  oliFowls. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  relation  to  the  profits  of  fowls, 
I  send  you  the  following  from  my  farm-account  book: 


1848. 

Dec.  1.  Commenced  wintering  203  fowls,  worth  Is.  each,  $25  37} 
Fed  to  fowls  curing  the  winter, 

33  bushels  of  corn,  at  56  cts., . .  18  48 

20  do  oats,  at  31  cts.,  . .  6  20 

7  do  buckwheat,  at  48  cts., .  3  36 

Amount  of  debt,  to  March  1, . $28  04 

1849.  January  16th,  sold  29  dressed  fowls,  weighing  70 

lbs.  at  7  cents  per  pound,  . . . .  $4  90 

Sold  up  to  first  of  March,  128£  doz.  of  eggs,  at  1S|  cents,  24  09 


Amount  of  credit  up  to  March  1, .  $28  99 

Since  the  first  of  March,  to  April  7th,  1  have  sold  134f 
doz.  eggs,  at  from  11  to  18|  cents  per  doz.,  which  have 

amounted  to, . $17  00 

28  doz.  eggs  on  hand,  worth  12£  cents  per  doz., .  3  50 

16  hens  sitting  on  20  doz.  eggs,  worth, .  2  50 


$23  00 

To  which  add  income  to  March  4, .  $28  99 


Giving  a  total  of, . .  $51  99 

The  cost  of  feeding  from  March  1,  to  April  7,  was  $8.20, 
which  added  to  the  charges  of  $28.04,  up  t:>  March  1, 
makes  the  whole  amount, .  $36  24 


Showing  a  clear  income  to  April  7,  of  ... .  $15  75 


I  do  not  keep  a  particular  account  of  the  number  of 
eggs  and  chickens  used  in  my  family,  but  the  number 
of  eggs  has  been  unusually  large  during  the  last  win 
ter.  The  eggs  frequently,  were  not  gathered  till  I  re 
l turned  from  work  late  in  the  evening,  in  consequence 
of  which,  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  frozen,  and 
unfit  for  market. 

I  have  a  very  warm  hen  house,  situated  over  a  pig¬ 
sty,  about  12  by  16  feet,  with  a  door  on  the  north  side 
into  a  warm  barn-yard,  plentifully  supplied  with  straw. 
My  hens,  during  the  winter,  are  allowed  to  roam  where 
they  please;  but  it  is  seldom  they  leave  the  yard. 
They  are  constantly  supplied  with  corn  in  the  ear,  oats, 
fine  gravel,  burned  oyster  shells  broken  up,  clam  shells 
broken  without  burning,  good  water  and  a  bin  of  ashes, 
lime  and  fine  sand  for  them  to  wallow  in.  They  are 
also  fed  every  morning,  four  quarts  of  shelled  corn,  al¬ 
so,  one  peck  meal,  stirred  into  hot  water  until  quite 
thick.  The  meal  is  composed  of  one  part  cob,  one  of 
corn,  one  of  oats,  and  one  of  buckwheat,  ground  very 
fine.  So  much  for  winter  management. 

During  the  summer  season,  when  they  would  other¬ 
wise  be  troublesome,  they  are  confined  in  a  yard  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  henery  on  the  north,  (containing  about  | 
acre,)  until  after  harvest;  when  they  are  again  set  at 
liberty.  My  hen-yard  is  one-third  in  grass,  the  remain¬ 
der  is  plowed  frequently,  and  two  or  three  bushels  of 
corn,  peas,  oats  and  buckwheat,  sown  on  and  dragged 
in.  Then  for  a  number  of  days  there  is  quite  a  scratch¬ 
ing,  and  as  the  blades  spring  up,  they  aflord  some  good 
picking  for  the  poor  prisoners. 

My  flock  is  composed  of  about  145  hens,  15  cocks, 
and  ten  guinea  fowls.  About  two-thirds  of  them  were 
late  chickens;  some  of  them  have  but  just  commenced 
laying.  I  think  the  chickens  and  eggs  used  in  my  fa¬ 
mily,  with  the  hen  manure,  more  than  pays  for  my  trou¬ 
ble  y  therefore  I  make  no  account  of  either  on  settle¬ 
ments  with  my  fowls.  My  fowls  are  worth  20  cents  a- 


piece. 

Or.  by  170  fowls  on  hand,  at  20  cents, . $34  00 

Value  of  the  produce  sold  and  on  hand, .  51  99 


Amount  of  Cr.,  . . $85  99 

Original  value  of  fowls,  and  cost  of  keeping  to  this  date,  61  62 


Amount  of  clear  profits, .  $24  37 


Now,  you  disbelievers  in  the  profits  of  fowls,  show 
me  a  case  in  common  stock  breeding,  where  you  come 
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as  nigh  doubling  your  capital  in  a  litttle  over  four 
months,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  without 
exaggerating,  and  I  will  give  up  that  fowls  can  be 
equalled,  but  not  beat  as  to  profits.  S.  O.  Cross. 
Kingsbury ,  Washington  Co.,  April  7,  1849. 


Yoke  for  Unruly  Sheep. 

Eds.  Cultivator — To  prevent  sheep  from  becom¬ 
ing  unruly,  I  would  recommend  good  fence;  but  as  they 
will  sometimes  get  out  and  subject  their  owners  to 
much  damage  and  great  inconvenience,  I  will  state  the 
mode  that  I  have  adopted  and  found  to  be  good,  after  a 
trial  of  two  years. 

Take  a  stick  about  two  or  two  and  a-half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  and  a-half  feet  long,  bore  a  hole 
with  a  three-quarter  inch  augur  about  two  inches  from 
each  end,  and  from  five  to  seven  inches  from  them,  bore 
another  hole.  Then  take  a  hickory  sprout  large  enough 
to  fill  the  hole,  put  one  end  in  and  nail  it;  bend  the 
other  end  around  the  sheep’s  neck  and  insert  it  into  the 
other  hole,  draw  it  up  just  far  enough  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  slipping  its  head  out,  but  not  so  tight  as  to 
be  uncomfortable,  and  nail  it.  Then  fasten  the  other  end 
of  the  yoke  to  another  sheep,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
you  have  a  yoke  of  sheep.  In  a  day  or  two,  they  will 
learn  each  other’s  motion,  and  will  remain  quiet  through 
the  summer,  and  without  any  risk  of  accidents.  I 
would  advise  to  have  the  bows  bent  some  few  days  be¬ 
fore  they  are  wanted.  Take  a  stick  of  suitable  size, 
and  about  eighteen  inches  long,  bend  it  to  the  right 
shape,  and  confine  the  ends  until  it  becomes  dry.  A 
Practical  Farmer. 

A  rod  of  iron  with  a  swivel  in  it,  is  much  better  than 
a  stick  of  wood,  for  yoking  sheep  in  the  manner  above 
described.  The  swivel  prevents  the  sheep  from  twist¬ 
ing  each  other’s  necks.  But  as  our  correspondent  says, 
it  is  better  to  have  such  fences  that  no  hampering  will 
be  necessary.  Eds. 


Cost  of  making  Fork. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Having  been  a  constant  reader 
of  The  Cultivator  for  some  time  past,  and  being  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  the  cost  of  making  pork,  I  have  looked 
with  anxiety  for  articles  on  that  subject,  which  would, 
in  some  measure,  solve  the  problem;  but  as  yet  I  have 
found  none.  I  think  the  only  way  by  which  the  farmers 
can  demonstrate  it,  is,  by  experiments  with  various 
kinds  of  grain,  and  on  different  breeds  of  hogs,  and  by 
preparing  the  food  in  various  ways,  to  ascertain  what 
way  it  will  yield  the  most  nutriment — that  is,  make  the 
most  pork.  In  hopes  of  inducing  some  of  your  nume¬ 
rous  subscribers  to  make  experiments,  and  publish  the 
results,  or  to  publish  some  already  made,  by  which 
something  may  be  elicited  that  will,  in  some  measure, 
solve  the  above,  I  now  give  the  result  of  feeding  100 
bushels  of  good  peas  to  sixteen  hogs,  of  various  mixed 
breeds,  as  found  in  this  section.  The  peas  were  boiled 
until  fine,  making  what  I  call  thick  soup.  After  hav¬ 
ing  fed  the  hogs  on  the  same  kind  of  food  for  two 
weeks,  I  gave  them  their  morning  feed,  and  weighed 
each  one  separate  noting  the  weight.  Twelve  of 
them  were  about  eighteen  months  old ;  one  was  a  three 
years  old  sow,  and  three  pigs  were  seven  and  a  half 
months  old  when  weighed.  I  found  their  total  weight 
4267  lbs.,  and  after  consuming  the  above  amount, 
which  took  forty-two  days,  I  weighed  them  again,  and 
found  that  they  gained  1358  lbs,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  as  they  gained  in  flesh  they  shrunk  in  offal,  I  esti¬ 
mated  their  net  gain  to  have  been  fourteen  hundred 
pounds.  Their  drink  consisted  of  ten  pails  of  whey  per 
day.  It  was  allowed  to  stand  forty-eight  hours  and 
the  cream  was  skimmed  off. 


I  find  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  breeds  of 
hogs.  The  three  year  old  sow  was  small  framed,  and 
pretty  full-fleshed,  weighing  504  lbs.  Her  gain  in  the 
forty-two  days  was  66  lbs.  The  three  pigs  were  from 
her,  and  showed  traces  of  three  distinct  breeds  of  hogs. 
Their  first  weight  and  gain  were  as  follows: — the  first 
weighed  253  lbs.— gain,  97  lbs.;  the  second,  218  lbs. — 
gain,  75  lbs.,  the  third,  171  lbs. — gain,  46  lbs.  When 
butchered,  the  smallest  one  was  the  best  pork,  being 
the  fattest.  Two  of  the  most  inferior  of  the  hogs  gain¬ 
ed  one  and  a  half  pounds  per  day.  Six,  a  mixture  of 
the  Berkshire,  (I  should  think  about  one-fourth,)  gain¬ 
ed  1®  lbs.  per  day.  Three  of  the  common  stock  of 
our  country,  gained  2^  lbs. ;  and  one  of  a  superior  kind, 
weighed  318  lbs.,  and  in  the  forty-two  days,  gained 
134  lbs.  They  were  weighed  on  the  20th  September, 
the  first  time.  They  were  kept  confined  in  a  close  pen, 
except  once  a  week,  I  let  them  out.  for  exercise,  and  to 
wallow,  for  the  most  part  of  a  day.  I  fed  them  all 
they  wanted  to  eat,  without  any  regard  to  fear  of  cloy¬ 
ing.  Philip  Wing.  Farmersville,  C.  W.,  February 
2,  1849. 


Fattening  Calves. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Allow  me  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  paper,  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
dairy-men  of  eastern  New-York  and  Massachusetts, 
respecting  the  relative  advantages  of  fattening,  fit 
for  the  butcher,  or  of  destroying  (their  usual  prac¬ 
tice,)  at  four  or  five  days  old,  their  calves,  for  which, 
with  a  little  attention,  they  might  realize  a  handsome 
item  in  the  yearly  receipt  for  their  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts — leaving  the  inhumanity  and  barbarity  of  the 
practice  of  deaconing  them,  (as  killing  young  is  term¬ 
ed,)  out  of  view.  The  increasing  demand  for  meats 
of  all  descriptions  in  our  markets,  points,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  with  unerring  certainty,  to  the  course  which  will 
bring  the  most  money,  with  the  least  labor  and  expense, 
into  the  farmer’s  pocket,  viz.:  to  make  the  most  and 
best  meat  possible,  of  every  animal  suitable  for  the 
butcher,  that  he  wishes  to  dispose  of.  I  believe  it  is 
a  well  settled  fact  by  dairy-men  generally,  that  March 
and  the  first  part  of  April  is  the  best  time  for  cows  to 
drop  their  calves.  In  these  months  the  farmers  have 
leisure  to  bestow  upon  them  the  increased  care  required ; 
the  cows  are  stronger  and  more  likely  to  do  well  than 
during,  or  just  after  a  change  from  dry  to  green  food; 
they  are  less  liable  to  have  inflamed  udders  and  milk 
sickness  than  later  in  the  spring.  They  shed  their  old 
hair  better  and  earlier  and  go  into  the  pastures  strong¬ 
er.  The  milk  is  worth  less  for  butter  and  cheese,  and 
nearly  as  much  for  making  veal.  There  is  ample  time 
before  your  cows  go  to  pasture  to  fatten  every  calf,  and 
get  for  them  from  $3  to  $5  per  head.  This  course 
saves  the  trouble  of  milking  in  dirty  yards  or  stables, 
and  the  dairy-woman  from  the  onerous  labor  of  making 
butter,  or  cheese,  or  both,  at  this  unpleasant  season 
of  the  year,  when  labor  taxes  their  powers  much  more 
than  in  a  later  period  of  the  spring.  Let,  then,  every 
dairy-man  procure  a  good  bull  of  some  of  the  improved 
breeds,  at  least  two  years  old,  give  his  cows  good  shel¬ 
ter  with  a  little  grain,  (barley  and  oats  ground  toge¬ 
ther  are  best,)  confine  his  calves  in  a  pen  kept  entirely 
dry  and  clean,  adjoining  his  cow  stables — so  situated 
that  he  can  open  a  door  and  let  them  out  to  suck  after 
the  cows  are  tied  up,  with  a  trough  nailed  up  on  one 
side  of  the  pen  and  kept  well  supplied  with  provender 
ground  from  barley  and  oats,  and  occasionally  sprinkled 
with  very  little  fine  salt,  and  my  word  for  it,  which  he 
can  easily  prove,  he  will  realise,  with  less  labor,  more 
pleasure  and  more  cash,  than  by  the  old  barbarous 
practice  of  deaconing  his  calves.  B.  A.  Hall.  New 
Lebanon ,  N.  Y.}  May  12,  1849. 
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New- York  State  Ag.  Society. 

The  Executive  Board  met  at  Syracuse  on  the  10th  and 
11th  of  May.  Committees  to  award  premiums,  and  su¬ 
perintendents  to  direct  the  arrangements  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  coming  fair  were  appointed.  Grounds 
have  been  selected,  and  proper  steps  taken  for  its  en¬ 
closure,  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  &c. 
The  location  is  favorable,  being  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  city,  and  comprising  all  the  advantages  of 
shade,  with  pleasant  elevation,  and  suitable  dryness  of 
soil.  Everything  promises  an  excellent  exhibition. 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johns¬ 
ton,  of  Durham,  England,  is  expected  to  deliver  the 
address  on  the  occasion.  In  answer  to  the  invitations 
extended  by  the  Society,  letters  have  been  received 
from  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Governors  of  several  of  the  States,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  intention  of  attending  the  Fair.  The  let¬ 
ter  of  the  President  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  25.  1849. 

Sir  :  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.,  extending,  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New-York  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society,  an  invitation  to  attend  the  next  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  in  September,  at  the  city  of  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Deeply  interested,  as  I  have  always  been,  in  the  cause  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  it  would  afford  me  the  highest  pleasure  lo  be  present  at 
the  exhibition.  I  shall  endeavor  to  attend,  and  hope  that  my  en¬ 
gagements  will  permit  me  to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you 
to  receive  for  the  Executive  Committee,  my  sincere  thanks  for 
their  invitation,  and  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

I  remain  with  high  respect, 

Your  most  ob’t  serv’t, 

Z.  TAYLOR. 

Benj.  P.  Johnson,  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

North  American  Pomological  Convention. — A 
meeting  of  this  association  is  to  be  held  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  14th  day  of  September  next,  at  10 
o’clock,  A. M.— that  being  the  day  succeeding  the  dos¬ 
ing  of  the  annual  Fair  of  the  New-York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  Though  the  N.  A.  Pomological  Con¬ 
vention  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  N.  Y.  State 
Ag.  Soc.,  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  the  Convention 
to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  designated,  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  public  who  will  attend  the  Fair 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Wool  Growing  at  tke  South. 

Eds.  Cultivator— Two  communications  from  south¬ 
ern  gentlemen  are  published  in  your  May  number,  in 
which  questions  are  asked  relative  to  sheep.  They 
are  referred  by  you  to  an  article  written  by  J.  S.  Pet- 
tibone,  in  which  some  of  their  inquiries  ar  fully 
answered;  but  as  you  invite  further  remarks,  I  submit 
a  few  in  reference  to  others,  which  are  not  answered  in 
said  article. 

It  is  asked,  “Are  your  sheep  kept  all  the  time  in 
pasture,  &c.  ?” 

In  the  state  of  New-York,  sheep  are  mostly  kept  on 
enclosed  grounds,  and  with  attention  to  change  them 
frequently,  they  are  generally  healthy. 

Many  good  shepherds  give  their  flocks  hay,  whenever 
they  will  eat  it,  from  four  to  five  months  in  each  year. 

Sheep  are  liable  to  shed  their  wool  w7hen  they  have 
been  nearly  famished  by  “  neglect,”  and  afterwards 
thrive  rapidly  on  grain  or  grass.  It  is  desirable  to  keep 
them  always  in  good  condition,  if  necessary,  with  grain: 
a  half  bushel  of  oats  daily,  is  given  to  a  hundred  young 
sheep  in  the  winter  season,  by  some  of  our  wTool-grow- 
ers. 

One  man,  with  the  exception  of  procuring  fodder, 
will  take  care  of  500  sheep,  and  with  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  double  that  number;  but  it  is  doubted  by  some, 
whether  sheep  can  be  attended  as  profitably  by  slaves, 
as  by  freemen;  where,  comparatively,  so  great  care, 


with  so  little  labor  is  required ;  for  flocks  require  care, 
as  well  as  dairies,  to  make  them  profitable. 

If  the  attention  of  the  overseer  was  directed  to  the 
sheep,  instead  of  the  slave,  that  attention,  with  his 
labor  alone,  if  devoted  to  the  flock,  wrould  most  of  the 
year  be  sufficient;  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  slave 
wmuld  be  saved,  with  some  “vexation”  also;  and  the 
interest  of  said  capital  added  to  the  slave’s  clothing, 
would  hire  a  freeman;  and  a  small  number  of  freemen 
wTould  build  your  fences  and  procure  fodder,  and  might 
support  themselves  w7hen  old. 

My  farm  contains  210  acres,  170  cleared;  on  which 
are  kept  500  sheep;  the  labor  is  performed  by  one  free, 
interested  man,  wuth  the  addition  of  two  or  three  hands 
one  month  each  year,  to  assist  in  getting  hay,  with  but 
little  care  or  vexation  on  my  part.  Instead  of  expend¬ 
ing  capital  in  the  purchase  of  slaves,  I  would  pay  a 
part  thereof  in  wrages  to  freemen,  (or  to  slaves- ad e 
free.)  Although  a  present  loss  is  generally  sustained 
by  a  change  of  occupation,  I  nevertheless  believe,  that 
an  exchange  of  slave,  for  free  labor,  wmuld  be  profita¬ 
ble,  and  right;  as  it  is  generally  admitted  slaves  are 
careless  and  wasteful;  wdiile  freemen,  having  different 
incentives  to  action,  perform  more  labor,  and  better. 

Would  not  the  advance  in  the  price  of  your  lands, 
if  wTorked  by  freemen,  be  equal  to  the  value  of  several 
slaves  ? 

Could  the  slaves  be  made  free,  competent  overseers 
of  various  flocks,  feeling  an  interest  in  their  improve¬ 
ment,  a  vast  amount  of  wool  might  be  grow7n,  (profi¬ 
tably  no  doubt,)  in  the  south-w’estern  states,  wdiere  the 
winters  are  mild,  and  the  land  cheap. 

Many  farmers  at  the  north  have  become  wealthy, 
while  others  have  failed,  in  the  wvool-growing  business. 

One  circumstance  should  be  remembered,  that  many 
prosperous  farmers  engaged  in  the  sheep  business,  have 
added  greatly  to  their  profits  by  the  sale  of  bucks  and 
breeding  ewes,  at  very  high  prices,  having  obtained  a 
reputation  abroad ;  all  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
this  advantage.  A  Cayuga  Wool  Grower.  Kings 
Ferry,  May  11,  1849. 


Rearing  and  Feeding  Stock. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Lyon,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Derby  Farmers ’  Club. 
The  principles  laid  dow7n  are  worthy  of  attention: 

Young  animals  grow7  more  quickly  for  a  given 
amount  of  food  than  older.  By  high  feeding,  a  lamb 
of  Southdown  breed  (not  a  large  sort)  may  be  15  or 
16  pounds  a  quarter  at  a  year  old;  at  the  same  age,  a 
young  ox  may  be  from  five  to  six  score  a  quarter. 
This  produce,  from  the  smaller  quantity  of  food  which 
animals  consume  w7hile  young,  is  equal  to  wrhat  they 
will  yield  in  any  subsequent  year,  from  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity. 

If  young  animals  be  reared  well,  or  kept  fat  from 
the  beginning^  they  acquire  a  constitution  which  en¬ 
sures  their  growing  more  in  subsequent  years  from  a 
less  proportion  of  food.  The  progeny  of  well-reared 
stock  improves  from  generation  to  generation. 

When  an  animal  is  in  good  condition,  i  yields  a 
greater  produce  for  its  food  than  when  it  is  poor  and 
lean. 

If,  therefore,  an  animal  be  first  fed  on  good  pasture 
till  it  is  fresh  and  fat,  and  then  removed  to  poor  keep, 
so  as  to  lose  its  condition,  not  only  is  the  food  w7 holly 
lost  on  w7hich  it  declined  in  flesh,  but  all  the  good  food 
w7hich  it  may  consume  for  some  time  afterwards  has 
very  much  less  effect. 

The  feeding  of  animals  should  therefore  be  quite 
continuous,  as  well  as  liberal,  in  order  to  be  fully  pro¬ 
fitable. 

All  animals  pay  best  for  that  amount  and  kind  of 
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food  which  causes  them  to  produce  most  largely. 
That  which  makes  rearing  stock  grow  and  thrive  fast¬ 
est,  that  which  makes  feeding  beasts  or  sheep  fatten 
most  quickly,  and  that  which  makes  milking  beasts 
milk  most  profusely,  and  for  the  longest  time,  is  the 
most  profitable  kind  of  food. 

The  principle  of  continuous  feeding  is  especially  ap¬ 
plicable  to  milking  cattle.  For  if  the  milk  be  suffered 
to  fall  off.  it  cannot  be  brought  fully  to  return,  like  the 
fattening  propensity;  and  if,  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  cessation  of  the  milk  and  calving,  the  state 
of  constitution  which  promotes  the  flow  of  milk  decline, 
it  requires  a  long  period  to  bring  out  the  full  effect  of 
the  liberal  food  given  afterwards,  and  the  cow  never 
yields  so  largely  as  she  otherwise  would  have  done. 

It  is  always  profitable  to  grow  on  land  a  succession 
of  nutritious  food  for  all  stock  kept  on  it.  But  in  those 
cases  where  the  natural  produce  of  the  land  is  deficient 
in  richness,  or  where  much  straw,  in  proportion  to 
other  forage  is  grown,  or  where  the  casualties  of  sea¬ 
son  cause  crops  of  cattle  food  to  be  deficient,  it  is 
always  advantageous  to  add  a  portion  of  artificial 
strong  food,  such  as  cake,  or  corn,  or  linseed,  to  the 
food  of  animals,  whether  rearing,  feeding,  or  milking 
stock. 


Smoking  Potatoes  for  the  Rot. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  ray  acquaint¬ 
ance,  that  he  had  stopped  his  potatoes  from  rotting  by 
smoking  them.  After  the  potatoes  were  dug  and  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  cellar,  (an  out  door  cellar,)  he  built  asmoke 
and  continued  it  eight  or  ten  days,  when  the  affected 
part  dried  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  potatoe  remained 
sound  and  good  through  the  winter.  The  remedy  was 
discovered  by  placing  fire  in  an  unfinished  cellar,  to 
prevent  the  vegetables  from  freezing — immediately  af¬ 
ter  which  it  was  found  that  the  potatoes  had  stopped 
rotting.  He  says  he  has  tried  the  experiment  for  two 
or  three  years  past,  and  has  never  known  it  to  fail  of 
arresting  the  disease  immediately.  0.  P.  K.  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin ,  1849. 

Preservation  of  Wood. 

.  Some  experiments  made  in  England  show  that  soak¬ 
ing  wood  in  lime-water  effects  its  preservation  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree.  A  house  was  erected  forty  years 
ago,  in  which  Scotch  fir  was  used  for  timbers.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  timber  was  soaked  in  lime  water,  and  a 
portion  used  without  such  preparation.  The  former  is 
still  sound,  while  the  latter  is  much  eaten  by  worms, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  usually  destroy  this  kind  of 
wood  in  a  few  years.  The  method  of  saturating  the 
wood  is  described  as  follows:  u  In  preparing  wood  for 
the  purposes  of  building  saw  it  into  such  lengths 
as  the  occasion  demands;  next,  plunge  the  planks  or 
beams  into  a  pond  of  lime-water.  The  pond  is  made 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  five  or  six  feet  deep,  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  wide;  and  the  bottom  and  sides  are 
rendered  water-tight.  It  is  then  filled  with  cold  water. 
Before  receiving  the  wood,  a  quantity  of  fresh-burned 
hot  lime  is  thrown  into  the  pond,  which  is  well-stirred 
with  the  water  to  dissolve  as  much  as  possible  of  it. 
Into  this  strongly  impregnated  solution  of  lime-water, 
the  wood,  in  the  various  shapes  it  has  been  sawn  into, 
is  then  thrown.  As  lime-water  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  lime  previously  held  dissolved 
in  the  water  becomes  insoluble,  and  is  slowly  abstract¬ 
ed  from  the  water,  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  in  a  so¬ 
lid  state,  as  mild  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime;  hence  the 
necessity  of  now  and  then  throwing  in  fresh  portions  of 
recently  calcined  lime,  that  the  water  may  be  resatura¬ 
ted  with  the  strongest  solution  of  this  caustic  alkaline 
earth.” 


The  timber  remains  in  the  water  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  The  lime  is  absorbed  by  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
and  appears  to  destroy  the  albuminous  and  saccharine 
principles,  or  so  changes  them  that  the  wood  no  longer 
affords  the  food  on  which  worms  subsist.  The  slight 
petrifaction  which  the  wood  thus  undergoes,  prevents 
air  and  moisture  from  penetrating  it,  and  renders  it  al¬ 
most  indestructible.  It  should  be  thoroughly  seasoned 
before  it  is  used. 

Experiment  with  Potatoes. 

Eds.  Cultivator — If  you  think  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  worthy  a 
place  in  your  columns,  it  is  at  your  service. 

About  the  22d  of  May  last,  I  planted  in  my  garden 
four  hills  of  potatoes,  three  feet  apart,  at  the  corners 
of  a  square,  thus: — a  b 

c  D 

In  each  hill  was  placed  about  a  pint  of  charcoal  dust, 
with  no  other  manure.  Two  potatoes  were  cut  in  two 
lengthwise,  and  half  off  each  potato  put  into  each  of 
the  hills  A  and  B.  Two  other  potatoes  were  divided 
between  hills  C  and  D  in  the  same  manner.  This  was 
done  that  the  seed  in  A  and  C  might  be  as  near  like 
that  in  B  and  D  as  possible. 

June  13th — The  potatoes  were  hoed,  and  manured 
with  a  compost  of  one  part  guano,  one  part  charcoal 
dust,  and  three  parts  earth,  which  had  been  mixed 
three  or  four  days,  and  stirred  several  times  during 
that  period, — a  handful  of  the  compost  being  hoed  into 
each  hill. 

June  20th — The  stalks  being  from  six  to  ten  inches 
high — the  end  of  every  stalk  and  twig  of  hills  B  and  D 
was  picked  off,  those  of  hills  A  and  C  being  left  un¬ 
touched.  The  number  of  stalks  in  A  and  C  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  the  number  in  B  and  D.  They 
were  hoed  twice  more,  but  no  more  manure  was  ap¬ 
plied. 

About  the  20th  of  July,  the  ends  were  again  broken 
from  every  stalk  and  twig  of  hills  B  and  D— -A  and  C 
being  left  untouched,  as  before.  A  few  of  the  leaves 
dried  up  during  a  drouth  in  the  latter  part  of  summer ; 
no  symptom  of  disease  appeared,  however.  The  vines 
dried  gradually,  and  on  the  12th  of  October  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  dug,  washed,  and  when  dry,  weighed.  No 
diseased  ones  were  found.  The  potatoes  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  time,  without  any  appearance 
of  disease.  They  are  of  an  irregular  shape,  yellow, 
with  pink  eyes ;  the  name  of  the  variety  I  do  not 
know. 

The  potatoes  from  A  and  C,  weighed  6  lbs.  9|  oz. , 
those  from  B  and  D,  7  lbs  1  oz.  The  largest  potato 
from  A  and  C  weighed  7  oz. ;  three  from  B  and  D, 
weighed  8  oz.  each.  Those  from  A  and  C  measured 
just  half  a  peck,  heaped  measure ;  those  from  B  and  D 
a  little  more.  A  and  C  produced  33  potatoes,  only 
four  of  which  weighed  less  than  1  oz.  each ;  B  and  I) 
produced  37  potatoes,  only  five  of  which  weighed  less 
than  1  oz.  each. 

The  only  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  pairs 
of  hills  consisted  in  topping  the  vines  of  one  pair,  and 
leaving  the  other  untouched.  The  result  can  afford  no 
aid  in  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  topping  the 
vines  will  prevent  decay,  as  no  decayed  potatoes  were 
found  in  any  of  the  hills;  and  indeed,  not  in  this  region, 
as  far  as  the  writer’s  knowledge  extends.  The  treat¬ 
ment  may,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
crop.  The  hills  not  topped  produced  at  the  rate  of 
3024  bushels  to  the  acre,  allowing  a  square  yard  to 
each  hill ;  while  the  hills  topped  produced  1-  14th  more, 
or  324  bushels  to  the  acre.  Whether  the  extra  21$ 
bushels  would  pay  for  the  extra  labor,  is  a  question. 
The  end  might  be  partially  secured  by  mowing  the  tops 
twice  during  the  season,  before  the  vines  begin  to  fall 
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upon  the  ground,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  them  too 
short. 

It  would  have  given  me  pleasure,  and  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory,  to  have  been  able  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  larger  scale;  but  a  lot  100  feet  by  30, 
with  a  house  and  grass  plot  occupying  more  than  half 
of  it,  does  not  furnish  very  extensive  facilities  for  farm¬ 
ing  purposes.  Robert  D.  Weeks.  Newark ,  N.J. , 
March  6th,  1849. 

Rust  in  Wheat. 

The  Directors  of  the  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society,  in  their  report  for  the  year  1848,  make  the 
following  remarks  as  one  of  the  causes  of  rust  in  wheat. 
They  observe  that  the  ideas  are  thrown  out  rather  as  a 
supposition  than  an  opinion,  and  are  designed  to  excite 
inquiry : 

“  The  oat  draws  nutriment  from  the  earth  by  side 
roots,  which  spread  over  the  ground.  The  wheat  plant 
has  similar  rootlets;  but  in  addition  thereto,  when  about 
to  head,  sends  down  a  tap  root  into  the  earth,  for  the 
purpose',  it  may  be  presumed,  of  procuring  that  addi¬ 
tional  nutriment  which  its  large  rich  ear  requires:  and 
this  tap  root  has  been  known  to  go  down  to  the  depth 
of  four  feet.  We  may  observe,  that  up  to  the  time  of 
sending  down  the  tap-root,  the  wheat  is  the  hardiest 
and  thriftiest  of  all  the  cereals,  but  afterwards  the  most 
liable  to  disease.  This  delicacy  is  readily  accounted 
for,  when  we  consider  that  land  is  generally  undrained 
— that  not  more  than  a  few  inches  of  soil  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  sun,  air  and  manure,  and  that,  therefore,  the  root 
must  encounter  in  its  downward  travel,  nothing  but  dis¬ 
appointment.  It  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  clay, 
or  a  sour,  wet  subsoil,  turns  back  in  despair  and  dies. 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  insects  or  rust, 
which  is  itself  a  fungus,  or  vegetable  insect,  comes  to 
finish  the  work  of  devastation  on  the  dying  plant. 
The  forlorn  farmer  rails  at  the  climate,  and  cries  out 
that  his  wheat  is  killed  by  rust,  while  in  fact  it  has  died 
from  starvation — from  the  want  of  that  food  which,  as 
a  provident  husbandman,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  provi¬ 
ded  for  it.” 


Earn  for  Cows. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Traveling  in  1848,  in  the  great 
dairy  district  of  Ohio,  the  Western  Reserve,  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  paper,  which  I  found  among  the 
dairymen  there.  I  immediately  ordered  The  Cultiva¬ 
tor  for  myself,  and  have  since  been  in  regular  receipt 
of  it. 

As  I  became  convinced  of  the  profits  of  dairying 
while  among  my  friends  in  Ashtabula  and  Trumbull 
counties,  Ohio,  I  determined  to  turn  my  attention  mor? 
particularly  to  that  branch  of  business.  In  January, 
1848,  I  bought  twenty  cows— having  previously" kept 
sixteen.  To  my  friends  in  Ohio,  and  to  your  paper,  I 
am  mostly  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  dairy  man¬ 
agement.  In  November  last,  I  commenced  building  a 
barn  for  my  cows,  something  on  the  plan  given  in  The 
Cultivator,  in  the  June  number,  1847.  There  is  an 
aisle  through  the  centre  of  the  barn,  lengthwise,  a 
manger  and  trough  for  each  cow,  a  platform  on  which 
the  cows  stand,  a  gutter  to  receive  the  manure,  and  a 
walk  next  the  wall,  on  which  to  set  and  carry  milk. 

I  had  studied  much  for  the  best  method  of  removing 
the  manure  from  the  barn,  and  how  or  where  to  secure 
it  from  wind  and  rain,  and  how  to  save  the  urine,  when 
taking  up  The  Cultivator  one  evening,  I  found  a  cellar 
mentioned  for  the  purpose.  This  was  a  new  idea  to 
me,  and  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  received  it  before. 
However.  I  then  got  screws  and  raised  my  barn  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  cellar.  This  improvement  I  consider  of 
great  importance.  I  shall  probably  use  a  part  of  the 


cellar  for  storing  carrots,  which  I  shall  raise  for  my 
cow's.  G.  A.  Hanchet.  Potsdam,  N.  Y 

Artificial  Fish-Ponds. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  gives  the  mode  of  constructing 
fish  ponds,  as  practiced  by  Jacob  HoFfner,  near  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  He  says  much  care  should  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  leakage,  especially  when  craw-fish  abound.  These 
animals  make  holes  through  embankments,  and  let  of!" 
the  water.  To  guard  against  this,  the  sides  should  be 
lined  with  lime  cement.  The  ponds  should  be  made  of 
irregular  shape,  having  shallow  bays  and  estuaries, 
where  the  smaller  fishes  can  sport  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  larger  ones,  which  seek  to  destroy  them.  It  is  ob¬ 
served  that,  unless  the  pond  is  quite  large,  so  as  to  af¬ 
ford  them  sufficient  range  to  gather  insects  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  substances,  the  larger  kinds  of  fishes,  must  be  fed 
two  or  three  times  a  wreek,  with  scraps  of  bread,  meat, 
and  other  refuse  matter  from  the  table  and  kitchen;  but 
the  gold  fish,  and  other  small  kinds,  even  though  con¬ 
fined  to  limited  space,  seem  to  thrive  best  without  any 
other  food  than  that  derived  from  the  water,  and  the 
small  animal  and  vegetable  substances  that  may  be 
found  therein. 


Notices  of  2Ccui  publications. 


Fioneer  History  of  the  Holland  Purchase  of 
Western  New- York:  embracing  some  account  of  the 
Ancient  Remains;  a  brief  history  of  our  immediate 
Predecessors,  the  Confederate  Iroquois,  their  system  of 
Government,  Wars,  &c.,  a  synopsis  of  Colonial  history: 
some  notices  of  the  Border  Wars  of  the  Revolution: 
and  a  history  of  Pioneer  Settlement  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  the  Holland  Company;  including  reminiscences 
of  the  wrar  of  1812;  the  origin,  progress  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  By  O.  Turner..  Bufia’o, 
Jewett,  Thomas  &.  Co. 

The  ‘‘ Holland  Purchase  ”  originally  embraced  that 
portion  of  the  State  of  Nevv-York  now  comprehended 
by  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Wyoming,  Genesee,  Or¬ 
leans,  Cattaraugus,  Erie,  Niagara  and  Chautauque — a 
tract  containing  nearly  four  millions  of  acres.  The 
design  of  the  author  of  this  wTork,  as  expressed  in  the 
title,  has  been  to  embody  the  principal  events  connected 
wdth  the  settlement  of  this  region,  from  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  French  to  colonise  it,  and  its  subsequent 
purchase  by  the  Holland  Company,  down  to  its  rapid 
improvement  in  population  and  wrealth,  after  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Events  not  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  pioneer  history  of  this  section  of  coun¬ 
try,  have  been  purposely  omitted,  as  inconsistent  wuth 
the  plan  of  the  work;  but  a  mass  of  very  interesting 
and  valuable  matter  has  been  collected,  which  does 
great  credit  to  the  industry  of  the  author,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Western 
New'- York,  many  of  whom  have  a  direct  and  personal 
interest  in  the  scenes  so  well  portrayed  in  this  volume. 
Several  biographical  sketches,  with  portraits,  are  given 
of  prominent  individuals,  who  wrere  in  various  relations 
connected  with  the  settlement  and  early  directions  of 
public  affairs  in  the  district.  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed,  and  contains  666  pages,  octavo  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  certificate,  that  this  w*ork  is  re¬ 
commended  for  School  District  Libraries;  a  recommen¬ 
dation  in  w'hich,  especially  so  far  as  relates  to  Western 
New- York,  we  heartily  concur*. 

Albany,  April  28,  1849. 

From  the  examination  wdiich  we  have  been  able  to 
give  to  the  “  History  of  the  Holland  Purchase,”  by 
Orsamus  Turner,  Esq.,  w7e  consider  it  a  work  of 
great  interest  and  of  much  intrinsic  value.  It  embo- 
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dies  a  mass  of  authentic  information,  exhibiting  in  a 
clear  light  the  early  annals  of  Western  New-York,  its 
tardy  advances  in  settlement  during  the  period  anterior 
to  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  many  incidents  of 
the  war  and  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  settle¬ 
ments,  and  the  rapid  developement  and  improvement 
of  the  country,  since  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
thus  presenting  a  view  of  American  progress,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  intelligent  minds. 
Deeming  it  desirable  that  the  local  history  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  sections  of  the  State  should  be  preserved  and  dis¬ 
seminated,  we  cordially  recommend  this  volume,  as  a 
produetion  highly  creditable  to  its  author,  and  worthy 
a  place  in  the  School  District  Libraries  of  the  State. 

Christopher  Morgan. 

Washington  Hunt. 

Alvan  Hunt. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  State  of  Ohio. — This  report, 
like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  consists  chief¬ 
ly  of  statements  in  regard  to  the  products  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state. 
They  show,  generally,  an  improvement  in  most  depart¬ 
ments  of  husbandry.  The  President  of  the  Board  states 
that  an  increasing  taste  for  agricultural  reading  is  being 
manifested  among  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  that  “  the 
spell  which  so  long  bound  them  to  the  traditions  and 
practices  of  their  fathers  is  partially  broken.”  Ohio 
has  great  natural  advantages,  and  we  are  happy  to  see 
that  progress  is  made  in  their  development.  The 
board  have  resolved  to  hold  a  State  Fair  at  Cincinnati, 
on  the  5th,  6th  and  Tth  of  September  next.  A  large 
amount  of  money  is  offered  in  premiums,  which  are 
open  to  competition  from  other  states,  and  there  will  be 
an  extensive  and  interesting  display. 

Chemical  Technology;  or  chemistry  applied  to  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures.  By  Dr.  F.  Knapp  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Giessen;  translated  and  edited, 
with  numerous  notes  and  additions,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Ro¬ 
nalds  and  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson.  First  American 
edition,  with  notes  and  additions  by  Professor  Walter 
R.  Johnson,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  excellent  work  consists  of  two  handsome  octa¬ 
vo  volumes,  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  highest  style. 
The  first  volume  has  been  previously  noticed  in  our  co¬ 
lumns;  the  second  is  before  us,  and  is  deserving  of  the 
same  high  praise  which  was  bestowed  on  its  predeces¬ 
sor.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value,  written  by  one  who 
has  evidently  devoted  much  study  and  practice  to  the 
subjects  on  which  he  treats.  It  includes  the  most  re¬ 
cent  improvements  in  regard  to  chemical  processes,  and 
the  illustrations  are  full  and  complete.  The  present  vo¬ 
lume  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  wood  engravings. 
Published  by  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Bee  Keepers’  Manual;  being  a 
practical  Treatise  on  the  History  and  Domestic  Econo¬ 
my  of  the  Honey  Bee,  embracing  a  full  illustration  of 
the  whole  subject,  with  the  most  approved  method  of 
managing  this  insect  through  every  branch  of  its  culture, 
the  result  of  many  years’ experience :  By  T.  B.  Miner. 
New-York:  Published  by  C.  M.  Saxton. 

This  is  a  work  of  334  pages,  “got  up”  in  a  very 
neat  style,  and  illustrated  with  well-executed  wood  en¬ 
gravings.  The  author  has  made  a  readable  book,  giv¬ 
ing  directions  for  the  management  of  bees,  based,  ge¬ 
nerally,  as  he  informs  us,  on  his  own  “  practical  expe¬ 
rience  ”  extending  through  “  many  years.”  His  views 
on  many  points,  are  different  from  writers  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  will,  of 
course,  examine,  compare,  and  judge  for  themselves. 
He  is  pretty  thorough  in  his  “condemnation”  of  “pa¬ 
tent”  hives  generally,  and  were  it  not  for  the  encomi- 
miums  bestowed  on  one  styled  “  Miner's  Patent  Equu 
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lateral  Beehive ,”  which  he  considers  the  “  ne  plus 
ultra  in  every  point,”  we  might  almost  be  led  to  infer 
that  there  had  been  no  improvement  on  the  most  pri¬ 
mitive  structures  for  bees.  This  last  mentioned  hive  is 
not  fully  described,  as  the  author  thinks  “  the  full  par¬ 
ticulars  cannot  be  given  and  do  justice  to  himself.”  It 
obviously  has  merits  however,  though  we  confess  our 
inability  to  discover  its  superiority,  from  what  the  au¬ 
thor  allows  to  be  made  public,  over  some  other  hives 
with  which  we  have  had  more  or  less  acquaintance  for 
twenty-five  years. 


^lusiBcrg  to  (Eovresponiiento. 

Compost. — Ontario  Farmer.  The  addition  of  lime 
to  your  manure  would  tend  to  liberate  the  ammonia, 
and  we  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  any  benefit  to  the 
materials  you  mention.  See  an  article  on  composts  in 
this  number. 

Cabbages. — B.,  Montgomery  county.  Pa.  The  best 
soil  for  cabbages  is  a  deep  moist  loam.  The  plants  are 
set  from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  variety.  The  price  in  this  market  is  from  two 
to  four  cents  a  head  in  the  fall,  and  five  to  eight  cents 
in  spring.  We  are  not  prepared  to  give  any  definite 
information  as  to  the  quantity  or  price  of  krout  sold  in 
the  “  principal  markets.”  Inquire  of  someone  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  vegetable  market  in  New-York. 

Broom  corn  for  Soiling. — P.  S.  B.,  Petersburgh, 
Va.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the  common  corn.  It  has 
been  tried,  but  the  stalks  are  not  well  relished  by  any 
kind  of  stock. 

Potato  Disease. — S.  A.  B.,  South  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 
For  experiments  with  lime  and  other  substances  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  potato  disease,  we  refer  you  to  our 
back  volumes,  especially  to  that  for  1848,  pp.  191 — 2. 

Poultry. — J.  Y.  K.,  New-York.  The  breeds  of 
fowls  combining  most  “  beauty”  with  the  qualification 
of  “good  layers,”  and  a  “  substantial  carcass  for  the 
table,”  are  the  Black  Spanish,  Dorking,  Game,  and 
some  varieties  or  crosses  of  the  Malay,  when  well  bred 
— such  as  those  called  Chinese,  Jersey  Blues,  &c.  The 
extent  of  ground  for  the  confinement  of  fifty  fowls, 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  One 
cock  will  answer  for  ten  hens.  For  the  production  of 
eggs,  it  is  not  indispensible  that  a  cock  should  be  kept 
w-ith  the  hens,  and  for  “  market  purposes”  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  eggs.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  experiments  have  ever  definitely  settled  the 
question  whether  the  number  of  eggs  is  increased  or 
diminished  by  cocks  being  kept  with  hens.  To  make 
money  by  rearing  “  fancy  poultry,”  skill  and  attention, 
with  ample  accommodations  are  required  in  breeding 
and  management.  It  is  not  every  one  that  can  breed 
pigeons  or  other  birds  “  to  a  feather ,”  but  there  are 
some  who  can.  For  feeding  fowls,  a  variety  of  grains 
and  other  food,  is  preferable;  but  if  only  one  kind  can 
be  had,  we  should  choose  wheat  screenings  or  buck¬ 
wheat. 

Character  of  Soils.-— A.  S.  H.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
The  information  you  desire,  could,  probably,  be  given 
by  a  man  of  good  practical  observation,  who  wTas  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  as  they  are 
commonly  designated.  Such  a  person  is  generally  able 
to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  as  to  the  capabilities 
of  a  soil,  and  its  adaptation  to  different  crops.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  lands  are  usually  selected,  though  wTe 
have  no  doubt  that  analysis  would,  in  many  instances, 
suggest  useful  ideas. 

Saxons  vs.  Merinos. — E.  H.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
match  which  was  to  have  taken  place  as  arranged  at 
Lowtc11,  a  fewT  years  since,  never  “  came  off.” 
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Communications  have  been  received  since  our  last, 
from  Agricola,  Charles  R.  Alsop,  P.  S.,  B.,  L.  Du¬ 
rand,  G.  W.  Barnett,  Ontario  Farmer,  Polydamas,  A 
Subscriber,  W.  Torrey,  Reviewer,  Penneypack,  Henry 
Ancrum,  B.  A.  Hall,  L.  A.  B.,  P.  and  S.  A.  Wood, 
A.  L.  Fish,  Northerner,  J.  V.  N.,  W.  L.  Eaton,  W. 
R.  S.,  S.  B.  Buckley,  A.  K.,  A  Cayugua  Co.  Wool- 
grower,  Lotan  Smith. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  fol- 
lows: — Third  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio,  from  M.  B.  Bateham,  Esq.— -Knapp’s  Chemical 
Technology,  vol.  II,  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Lea 
and  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. — Miner’s  American 
Beekeeper’s  Manual,  from  the  publisher,  C.  M.  Sax¬ 
ton,  New-York. — A  large  package  of  Shrubs  and 
Plants,  from  John  J.  Thomas. — A  package  of  Plants 
from  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Boston. — Report  on  the 
Breadstuffs  of  the  United  States,  made  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents,  by  Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.D.,  from  the 
Patent  Office. — Pioneer  History  of  the  Holland  Pur¬ 
chase,  by  O.  Turner,  Esq.,  from  the  publishers,  E. 
R.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Samuel  Riddle,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  an 
authorised  Agent  for  “  The  Cultivator,”  and  “  The 
Horticulturist.” 

Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm. 
— In  our  last,  we  mentioned  the  steps  which  had  then 
been  taken  in  reference  to  this  institution.  Two  of  the 
commissioners  whose  names  were  given,  Messrs. 
Wadsworth  and  Lott,  having  declined  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  their  places  were  filled  by  Hon.  John  Greig, 
of  Ontario  county,  and  E.  C.  Frost,  Esq.,  of  Che¬ 
mung.  The  Board  met  in  this  city  on  the  1 6tli  of  May, 
and  organized  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  Greig,  as  Presi¬ 
dent— -Mr.  B.  P.  Johnson,  acting  (by  request)  as  Se¬ 
cretary.  The  general  outlines  of  a  plan  were  agreed 
on,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Beekman, 
Downing,  Blunt,  Cheever  and  Risley,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  prepare  details,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  at 
their  next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Syracuse,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  State  Fair — 11th  of  September 
next. 

Prof.  Norton’s  Lectures. — We  learn  that  the 
course  of  agricultural  lectures  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  P. 
Norton,  of  Yale  College,  during  the  past  winter,  was 
received  with  great  approbation.  Mr.  L.  Durand,  of 
Derby,  Ct.,  who  attended  the  course,  informs  us  that 
his  class  consisted  of  25  members,  most  of  whom  were 
young  farmers.  Mr.  D.  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  instruction  given  by  Prof.  N., 
in  which  expression,  he  says,  all  the  pupils  entirely  con¬ 
cur. 

Esterly’s  Harvesting  Machine. — In  The  Culti¬ 
vator  for  1845,  page  25,  we  gave  a  cut  of  this  machine. 
The  inventor  has  been  almost  constantly  engaged  for 
two  or  three  years  past,  in  improving  its  construction 
and  operation.  We  see  by  notices  in  the  Prairie  Far¬ 
mer  ,  that  several  farmers  have  used  it  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Elijah  Wilcox,  of  Elgin,  Kane  county,  Ill., 
states  that  he  used  it  last  year,  and  was  able  to  gather 
fifteen  acres  of  wheat  a  day— ‘c  taken  in  fair  standing 
order.”  The  force  required  to  do  this,  was  three  men, 
two  boys,  (twelve  and  fifteen  years  old.)  and  four  hor¬ 
ses.  Two  horses  could  propel  the  machine,  but  its  ope¬ 
ration  was  better  with  four.  He  says  all  the  labor  was 
done  by  horse  power,  except  pitching  the  grain  from 
the  machine,  and  stacking  it.  He  comes  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “  it  is  the  neatest  and  most  perfect  way  that 
crops  were  ever  gathered.”  The  machine  gathers  the 


heads  of  the  grain,  which  are  put  up  in  ricks  or  stacks. 
Mr.  W.  says  it  came  from  the  stacks,  when  taken  for 
threshing,  dry  and  in  good  order,  not  a  bushel  in  500 
being  in  any  way  injured. 

The  Season. — Notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the 
first  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  sudden  transition  to 
extreme  cold,  the  prospect  is  good  for  most  kinds  of 
fruit,  in  this  vicinity.  South  of  Philadelphia,  as  we 
are  informed,  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  was  destroyed 
by  the  unusually  cold  storm  which  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  April.  Here,  the  buds  were  so  lit  lie  ad¬ 
vanced  that  they  generally  escaped  injury.  Of  peach 
blossoms,  we  had  but  few,  but  of  apricots,  plums,  and 
cherries,  there  was  a  good  show.  Pears  and  apples 
bloomed  well.  We  had  a  great  lack  of  moisture,  in 
this  section,  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  May,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  country  at  the 
south-west  was  deluged  with  rain.  Of  late,  we  have 
been  favored  with  light  rains,  which  have  answered  the 
purposes  of  vegetation. 

Culture  of  Flax.-— A  correspondent  at  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  Ohio,  states,  that  he  has  been  informed  that  a 
kind  of  flax  is  raised  in  some  of  the  eastern  states, 
perhaps  New  Jersey,  which  produces  from  18  to  20 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre;  and  wishes  to  know  whether 
such  is  the  fact;  if  so,  what  is  the  name  of  the  variety, 
and  where  can  the  seed  be  had.  He  wishes  to  know, 
also,  the  best  kind  of  flax  for  lint.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  receive  any  information  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

Albany  and  Rensselaer  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty. — We  have  received  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
this  Society,  giving  its  proceedings  for  1848,  and  a  list 
of  premiums  for  1849.  There  are  to  be  five  exhibi¬ 
tions  during  the  year,  all  of  which  to  be  held  at  the 
Old  State  Hall,  Albany.  The  first  is  to  be  on  the  13th 
of  June.  The  funds  of  the  Society  having  been  consi¬ 
derably  augmented,  the  premiums  have  been  proportion¬ 
ately  increased  and  enlarged,  and  we  presume  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  will  be  superior  in  extent  and  variety  to  those  of 
former  years. 

Sheep  Husbandry.-— We  have  received  a  circular 
from  Mr.  H.  Ancrum,  of  Ashby,  Pike  co.,  Missouri, 
in  relation  to  forming  a  joint  stock  company  for  keeping 
sheep,  on  a  large  scale.  He  proposes  to  furnish  the 
land  and  all  necessary  management  for  the  sheep,  him¬ 
self  ;  but  he  does  not  definitely  state  the  terms  on 
which  the  business  is  to  be  regulated,  and  the  profits 
divided.  He  states  that  he  has  had  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  Europe  and  nine  years  in  this  country,  in 
the  management  of  sheep,  and  can  show  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  his  ability  in  this  respect.  We  presume 
particulars  in  regard  to  his  plans  can  be  learned  by 
application  to  him. 

A  Good  Example. — Mr.  C.  T.  Alvord,  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Vt.,  writes, — “  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
think  this  town,  for  this  year,  will  bear  a  favorable 
comparison  with  other  towns,  as  a  reading  community, 
all  things  being  taken  into  consideration.  We  take,  at 
the  present  time,  83  copies  of  The  Cultivator,  between 
40  and  50  of  the  School  Journal  and  Vermont  Agricultu¬ 
rist,  about  12  of  the  Bostor  Cultivator,  6  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  and  1  of  the  Genesee  Farmer;  these 
being  about  one-half  of  the  regular  newspapers  taken  in 
the  place.  The  town  embraces  a  section  of  country  six 
miles  square,  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  containing  one  of  the  highest  peaks 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  The  surface  is 
generally  rough  and  uneven,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
yet  remains  covered  with  timber.  The  inhabitants, 
about  1200  in  number,  are  mostly  engaged  in  that 
part  of  agriculture  which  consists  in  the  raising  of  neat 
stock,  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  to 
which  is  added,  in  the  spring  season,  the  making  oi 
maple  sugar.” 
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The  Horticulturist,  and  Journal  of  Rural 
Art  and  Rural  Taste.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Downing, 
Esq.,  author  of  “  Landscape  Gardening,”  u  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,”  and  other  works. 

The  third  volume  of  this  work  is  just  brought  to  a 
close;  the  fourth  will  commence  in  July.  The  steady 
increase  of  its  subscribers,  and  the  constant  demand  for 
back  volumes,  evince  the  value  of  the  work  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  estimation.  It  will  continue  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Downing,  and  will  as  heretofore,  receive  the 
contributions  of  the  most  able  horticulturists  in  the 
country  $  and  no  pains  will  be  spared,  either  on  the  part 
of  editor  or  publisher,  to  sustain  the  reputation  and  high 
character  of  the  work.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  : 
each  month,  by  the  proprietor  of  The  Cultivator ,  at 
$3  a  year-— each  number  containing  48  pages,  printed 
os  fine  paper,  and  executed  in  a  style  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  best  periodicals  in  the  country. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. — The 
number  of  this  work  for  March,  contains,  among  other 
artiedes,  the  following;  Notice  of  and  Citations  from 
a  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Southern 
and  Antarctic  Re'gioris,  during  the  years  1839 — 43,  by 
Capt.  Sir  James  Clark  Ross;  on  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Mathematics,  by  Prof.  Stephen  Alexan¬ 
der;  On  a  New  Table  of  the  Pressure  of  Steam  at  va¬ 
rious  temperatures,  by  J.  H.  Alexander;  On  the  Dis¬ 
persion  of  Light,  by  Prof.  Chas.  G.  Page;  Observations 
on  some  points  in  the  Physical  Geology  of  Oregon  and 
Upper  California,  by  James  G.  Dana.  Published  at 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  every  second  month,  at  live  dollars  a 
year.  Conducted  by  Messrs.  Silliman  &.  Dana. 

Mildew  on  Grapes. — W.  L.  E.,  East  Weave,  N. 
H.  Various  writers  recommend  the  use  of  sulphur  as 
a  remedy  for  mildew.  If  the  grapes  are  in  a  house, 
the  floor  is  to  be  dusted  with  it,  early  in  July.  If  the 
fungus  makes  its  appearance,  the  floor  is  to  be  syringed 
and  the  foliage  and  fruit  dusted  with  the  sulphur. 

Commissioner  of  Patents. — We  are  gratified  to 
learn  that.  Thomas  Ewbank,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  United  States.  Mr. 
E.  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  science  arid  histo¬ 
ry  of  mechanics,  as  is  proved  by  the  valuable  works  he 
has  written  on  the  subject,  and  we  think  it  fortunate 
for  the  country  that  a  person  of  his  attainments  has 
been  secured  for  that  important  station. 

Manufacture  of  Agricultural  Implements  in 
Albany. — By  reference  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Emery,  in  this  number,  it  will  be  seen  that  Messrs. 
Wheeler  &.  Co.,  have  removed  their  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  horse- powers  and  other  machines 
and  implements,  from  Chatham  to  this  city,  and  have 
commenced  operations  on  a  large  scale  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing  lately  erected  by  Mr.  Emery. 

A  fine  Horse  called  “  Morgan  Hunter”  was  lately 
taken  through  this  city  by  Mr.  Wier,  of  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  and  sold,  as  we  learn,  to  Messrs.  PI.  R.  Ack¬ 
ley  and  A.  S.  Gilbert,  of  East  Hamilton,  Madison 
county,  N.  Y.  He  was  got  by  “  Gifford  Morgan,”  and 
his  dam  was  by  the  same  horse.  Persons  who  want  to 
know  what  a  Morgan  horse  is,  wiil  do  well  to  examine 
him. 

Protection  of  Turnips  from  the  Fly. — White 
mustard,  sown  with  turnips,  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  means  of  protecting  turnips  from  the  insects  usu¬ 
ally  called  the  Jly — a  species  of  haltica ■ — which  devours 
the  plant  .as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance  above 
ground.  Large  crops  are  often  thus  destroyed  in  a 
single  day.  The  advantage  of  the  mustard  is,  that  it 
starts  quicker  than  the  turnip,  has  a  large  and  tender 
seed-leaf,  which  the  insect  is  quite  as  fond  of  as  of  the 
turnip,  and  being  so  much  more  conspicuous,-  tho  mus¬ 
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tard  is  eaten  and  the  turnip  saved  till  it  gets  into 
“  rough  leaf,”  as  it  is  termed,  in  which  state  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  safe  from  attack. 

Professor  Johnston.—* We  have  stated  in  another 
place  that  this  gentleman,  so  well  known  as  a  chemist 
and  writer  on  the  sciences  connected  with  agriculture, 
is  expected  to  deliver  the  address  before  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  meeting  at  Syracuse. 
He  will  probably  arrive  here  as  early  as  the  month  of 
August,  and,  as  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  contemplates 
spending  several  months  in  the  different  sections  of  our 
country.  We  are  informed  that  he  has  consented  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute 
at  Boston,  during  the  next  winter;  and  we  hope  other 
associations  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
securing  his  valuable  services  while  he  remains  among 
us. 

Mr.  Vail’s  sale  of  Short  Horns. — It  will  be  re 
membered  that  this  important  sale  takes  place  on  the 
13th  instant.  It  will,  probably,  call  together  a  large 
number  of  farmers,  who  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  of  obtaining  fine  animals  of  this  celebrated 
breed . 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  lately  received 
by  Mr.  Vail  from  Col.  Wade  Hampton,  of  South 
Carolina: 

“Dear  Sir — The  bull  I  purchased  of  you,  is  not  only 
the  best  I  have  ever  had,  but  superior  to  any  I  have 
ever  seen.  His  get  are  very  beautiful,  and  exhibit  all 
the  evidence  of  high  blood.  I  have  been  a  breeder  of 
Short-horns  for  nearly  forty  years — have  imported  seve¬ 
ral  bulls,  and  bought  at  various  times,  others,  from  the 
best  herds  at  the  north,  but  have  never  owned  one 
whose  stock  has  given  me  such  entire  satisfaction.  W. 
Hampton.” 

Farming  in  Aroostook. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Maine  Farmer ,  states  that  he  began  farming  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  in  1846.  He  gave  one  dollar  an  acre  for  bis  land 
in  the  u  wilderness  state,”  and  three  dollars  an  aero 
for  felling  trees,  and  one  dollar  an  acre  additional  for 
•£  chopping  the  limbs,” — making  the  cost  of  clearing, 
including  the  board  of  the  men,  eight  dollars  per  acre.' 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  profits  of  an  oat 
crop  produced  on  three  acres  of  this  land.  He  sowed 
six  bushels  of  “  small  Russian  oats”  on  the  three  acres, 
in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  the  yield  was  225  bushels, 
weighing  35  to  38  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  yielding 
22  pounds  of  meal  to  the  bushel,  deducting  from  which 
one-sixth  for  the  miller’s  toll,  leaves  18|  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  worth  $5  per  hundred.  The  account  is  stated 
thus: 

Dr. — To  felling  and  clearing  three  acres  of  land, . $36  00 

Six  bushels  oats  for  seed, .  5  00 

Myself  two  hours  to  sow  same, .  50 

Boy  and  horse  three  days  to  harrow  them  in, .  4  50 

Twelve  days’  reaping,  binding  and  shocking,  ....  18  00 

Man,  boy  and  team  l£  days,  to  haul  them  to  barn,  5  00 

Man  12  days  in  winter  to  thresh  them  out, - ....  15  00 

Taking  them  to  null  and  returning  meal,  15  miles,  15  00 

Total .  $99  00 

Cr. — By  225  bushels  oats,  giving  18f  lbs.  meal  per  bushel, 

4125  lbs.  meal,  at  5  cents  per  lb., . $206  25 

Cost  of  crop, .  99  00 

Leaving  a  profit  of, . $107  25 

The  Russian  oats  spoken  of,  are  said  to  be  a  variety 
particularly  adapted  to  the  rich  soil  of  Aroostook. 
They  do  not  grow  as  high  as  the  common  oat  by  ten  or 
twelve  inches;  are  fine-strawed,  and  seldom  lodge  so  as 
to  injure  the  grain;  are  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
common  oat,  and  are  said  to  make  the  best  meal  of  any 
variety. 

Extirpation  of  Garlic. — A  subscriber  at  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y.,  wishes  information  in  regard  to  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  the  “  wild  onion,”  by  which  it  is  presumed 
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is  meant  garlic,  that  being  in  several  sections  of  the 
country,  a  troublesome  plant.  We  have  had  no  expe¬ 
rience  with  it,  and  should  be  obliged  for  any  remarks 
from  those  who  have  been  successful  in  getting  it  out 
of  their  grounds. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

New-York,  May  22,  1849. 

FLOUR — Genesee,  per  bbl.,  $5.12£a$5.25.  Western,  §4  31a 

$4.44. 

GRAIN — Wheat,  per  bush.,  Genesee,  $1.23h$1.25 — Ohio  $1.03 
Corn,  Northern,  62c. — Southern,  55a59 c.  Rye,  53c.  Oais,  33 \a 

31k- 

RUTTER— best,  per  lb.,  19a 20c: — Western  dairy,  10al4c. 
CHEESE— per  lb.,  4«7c. 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl-,  $lla$ll. 50— Prime,  $8.50. 

PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $9  87u$9.94— Prime,  $3.25. 

LARD— per  lb.,  6£a7c. 

HAMS — Smoked,  per  lb.,  7  <9$c. 

HEMP — American  dew-rotted,  per  ton,  $155. 

HOPS— new.  per  lb.,  7kc. 

COTTON — Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  6^a8c. — New  Orleans 
and  Alabama,  G^aSR:. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., .  40a43c. 

American  full  blood  Merino, .  36d3Sc. 

“  half  blood  do., . . .  3L<i33o. 

“  one-fourth  blood  and  common, .  29 /30c. 

Remarks. — The  demand  for  flour  and  meal  is  quite  brisk.  Grain 
is  generally  dull.  For  pork,  the  market  is  heavy — lard  is  in  good 
demand.  Cotton  is  firm  with  sales. 


New  Cheese  Press. 

TUCK'S  Patent  Cheese  Press,  a  new,  more  simple  and  complete 
ciieese  press,  than  ever  before  offered  to  tiie  public.  It  need< 
but  to  be  seen  to  be  approved,  and  when  known,  will  be  adopted 
by  nearly  all  large  cheese  dairymen.  All  are  warranted. 

For  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

Nos.  369  &  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  L.  EMERY. 

%y*m  Price  and  descriptive  catalogues,  Gratis. 

Haying  and  Harvesting  Tools. 

Grain  Cradles. — Grant’s,  and  Myers  &  Bryan’s,  both  premium 
cradles. 

Grass  and  Grain  Scythes — Dunn’s  and  Troy,  (premium  scythes.) 

Rewiring  Horse  Rakes — Wilcox  and  Downer’s,  “  rakes. 

Hand  and  Gleaning  Rakes,  of  various  makers. 

Scythe  Snaths — Clapp’s,  Lamson’s  and  others. 

Sickles.  Rifles,  Scythe 'Stones.  &c.,  &c. 

Anti-friction  Rollers  and  Cranks  for  Grindstones. 

Grindstones  hung  complete  for  use. 

Also,  every  Implement,  Machine  and  Seed  wanted  by  the  farm¬ 
er.  All  warranted.  Constantly  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Warehouse,  Nos.  369  &  371  Broadway,  Albany. 

H.  L.  EMERY. 

0=-  Catalogues  gratis  on  application  by  mail,  &e. 

Merino  Sheep. 

TRIE  subscribers  are  now  sending  into  the  we3t — Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  &c. — some  choice  sheep  from  their  respective  flocks 
— pure  blooded  Merinos.  Most  of  them  are  one  and  two  years  old 
this  spring,  and  are  the  product  of  our  merino  ewes,  purely  bred, 
by  the  bucks  of  the  importation  of  3810  by  Mr.  Co'iins.  and  of  the 
importations  of  Mr.  Taintor  of  1846,  1847,  and  1843.  We  feel 
assured  that  these  sheep  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
sheep  masters  and  wool  growers  of  the  West.  They  are  sheep  of 
unquestionable  merit.  To  prevent  imposition — inasmuch  as  many 
worthless  sheep  are  annually  sold  as  coming  from  our  flocks,  we 
name  our  salesmen  : — Messrs.  S.  B.  Rockwell,  John  Campbell, 
Sydney  Byington,  Charles  Taylor  and  H  Johnson — who  will 
at  any  time  show  their  commission  over  our  own  signatures.  Any 
statements  made  by  them  may  be  relied  on,  and  the  public  may 
have  confidence  in  them  as  men  of  worth  and  character. 

L.  G.  BINGHAM. 

MERRILL  BINGHAM. 

Vermont,  June  1,  1849.— It.  A.  L.  BINGHAM. 


NOW  IN  THE  PRESS, 


A  Virginia  Farm 

FOR  SALE,  within  sixteen  miles  of  Richmond:,  Va.,  containing 
253  acres  of  superior  land,  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  The  James  River  and  Kanawha 
canal  runs  through  the  premises.  The  situation  is  truly  splendid, 
viewing  the  surrounding  country  many  miles.  There  is  a  very  fine 
orchard  of  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  peach  trees— many  fine  springs 
of  superior  water.  The  house  has  just  been  put  in  good  repair. 
The  outhouses  are  nearly  ail  new,  built  in  the  best  manner,  and 
can  accommodate  30  head  of  horses  and  cows.  There  are  two 
churches,  a  post  office,  tavern  add  physician  quite  near.  Also,  a 
market  for  all  kinds  of  fowls,  meat  and  vegetables,  within  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  farm.  A  saw  and  grist  mill  also  in  sight. 
One  of  the  owners  is  going  to  California. 

All  information  will  be  given,  by  applying,  post  paid,  to 

B.  B.  ALLEN,  No.  19  Platt  st.,  New-York. 
June  1, 1849.— It.* 


A 


TO  BE  PUBLISHER  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  AUGUST. 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CUIjTUE&ST, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

Greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  Fruit  Culturisi, 
containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  former  editions, 
having  been  wholly  re-written,  so  as  to  embrace  essentially 
ALL  THE  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 
Known  at  the  present  time,  relative  to 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

It  will  contain  more  than 

TWO  HUNDRED  ACCURATE  ENGRAVINGS, 
And  w'iil  include  condensed  and  full  descriptions  of  all  fruits  of 
merit  or  celebrity  cultivated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careful  at¬ 
tention  has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  the  clear  and  systematic 
arrangement  adopted  in  this  Work  ;  and  further  to  enable  the  rea¬ 
der  to  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  of  excellence,  tire 
quality  is  designated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 

Tire  numerous  figures  of  fruits  are 

EXACT  IMPRESSIONS 

Of  average  specimens.  The  descriptions  have  been  prepared  in 
nearly  every  case,  from  the  fruits  themselves  ;  and  to  distinguish 
fixed  from  accidental  characters,  careful  comparison  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  made  with  specimens  from  several  different  states,  and 
with  the  descriptions  m  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis¬ 
tance  has  been  largely  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  will  form  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  at  the  low 
price  of  One  Dollar.  June  1,  1849. 

Shorl=ITorns  at  Auction. 
rpilE  subscriber  being  about  disposing  of  50  acres  of  his  farm, 
-L  lor  public  purposes,  will  offer  at  public  sale  30  head  of  Short- 
Horn  Durham  Cattle,  (being  about  one-half  of  his  present  herd,) 
at  his  farm.  2£  miles  from  this  city,  on  the  13th  day  of  June  next, 
at  11  o’clock  m  the  forenoon,  consisting  of  yearling,  two  year  old 
and  fliree  year  old  heifers  and  cows,  and  1J  young  bulls,  from  10 
months  to  2£  years  old.  Great  care  has  been  observed  and  consi¬ 
derable  expense  incurred,  in  selecting  and  breeding  this  stock 
with  reference  to  purity  of  blood  and  dairy  qualities.  The  awards 
of  the  New  York  State  Ag.  Society,  and  the  N.  Y.  American  In¬ 
stitute,  aliest  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  wherever  it  has 
been  exhibited  for  competition.  About  eight  head  of  the  above 
cattle,  are  part  of  a  purchase  made  last  May,  of  E.  P.  Prentice, 
Esq.,  of  Albany,  embracing  ail  the  Short  Horns  of  that  gentleman, 
and  were  the  product  of  tne  four  selected  cows  he  retained  at  his 
public  sale,  and  possessed  much  of  the  blood  of  the  herd  of  Mr 
Whittaker,  of  England,  from  whom  Mr.  P.  made  importations  of 
stock.  The  other  portion  of  the  young  stock  inherit  much  of  the 
blood  of  the  herd  oi  T.  Bates,  Esq.  of  Yorkshire,  Eng,  from  whom 
my  importationsjiave  been  made,  being  one  and  two  crosses  of 
tlie  imported  bu  t  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  premium  bull  Me¬ 
teor.  All  the  heifers  of  suitable  age,  are  or  will  be  in  calf  by  these 
bulls. 

For  the  information  of  Southern  gentlemen,  who  may  be  desir¬ 
ous  of  introducing  Durham  stock  in  that  region,  and  who  may  en¬ 
tertain  an  opi union,  tiiat  that  climate  is  not  congenial  to  their  suc¬ 
cessful  propagation  there,  I  submit  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  A.  G,  Summer,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  South  Carolini¬ 
an,  dated  Columbia,  January  25,  1849: 

The  Lull  you  so.d  CoL  Hampton,  of  this  State,  gives  him  great 
satisfaction ;  lie  is  a  fine  animal,  and  I  only  wish  you  could  see 
some  20  of  his  get,  now  in  his  yard.  They  are  the  most  superb 
yearlings  ever  bred  in  the  South,  and  your  stock  will  not  suffer  from 
him.”  The  pedigrees  of  the  animals  will  be  issued  and  circula¬ 
ted  a  month  previous  to  day  of  sale.  A  liberal  credit  will  be  given 
— say  6  to  12  and  18  months,  if  des/red  The  particulars  will  be 
given  in  the  pedigree  list.  GEO.  VAIL. 

Troy,  April  1,  1849.— 3t. 


Books  for  Rural  Eitoraries. 

F P HE  following  works  are  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultiva- 
J-  tor,  No.  407  Broadway,  Albany: 

American  Agriculture,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  $1. 

-  Shepherd,  by  Li.  A.  Morrell,  $1 

-  Poulterer’s  Companion,  by  C.  N.  Bement,  $1. 

-  Veterinarian,  by  S.  W.  Cole,  50  cents. 

-  Herd  Book,  by  L.  F.  Allen,  $3. 

-  Farmers’  Encyclopedia,  $3. 

-  Flower  Garden  Directory,  by  R.  Buist,  $1. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Liebig,  $1. 

“  “  by  Prof.  Johnston,  $1.25. 

“  u  by  Chaptal,  50  cents. 

Cottage  Residences,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $2. 

Domestic  Animals,  bv  R-  L.  Allen,  75  cents. 

Dictionary  of  the  Farm,  by  W.  L.  Rham,  (English,)  $2. 
Domestic  Economy,  by  Miss  Beecher,  $1. 

Domestic  Family  Receipt  Book,  by  Miss  Beecher,  75  cents. 
Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  by  Robert  Buist,  75  cents.  * 

Farmer’s  Manu •!  of  Manures,  by  F.  Falkner,  50  cents. 

Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  50  cents. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $1.50. 
Farmers’  Dictionary,  by  Prof.  Gardener.  $1.50 
Farmers’  Companion,  by  Judge  Buel,  75  cents. 
iLanscape  Gardening,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $3.50. 
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Farm  for  sale  in  Virginia. 

TMIE  subscriber  having  resumed  his  former  occupation  in  the  ci« 
ty  ofAlbanv.  offers  for  sale  his  farm,  near  Prospect  Hill, 
Fairfax  §o  ,  Va.  This  farm  is  pleasantly  situated  within  eight 
miles  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  six  from  Georgetown,  on  the 
main  road  leading  from  the  Capitol  lo  Fairfax  Court  House,  in 
a  healthy  location,  With  a  fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  region, 
and  in  an  excellent  neighborhood.  It  adjoins  the  plantation  of 
Commodore  Jones,  and  formed  originally  a  part  of  his  estate — is 
under  good  cultivation — and  has  on  it  a  new  and  commodious  two 
story  house,  finely  siuated  in  a  grove  of  forest  trees.  A  good  barn 
and  stables,  two  good  wells  of  water,  and  a  thriving  apple  and 
peach  orchard,  With  an  abundance  of  quince  trees,  cherry  trees, 
&e.  There  are  eighty  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  farm,  which 
is  well  fenced,  and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  wood.  To  any  per¬ 
son  desirous  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  Virginia,  no  more  eligi¬ 
ble  situation  could  be  offered.  The  premises  will  be  sold  on  very 
liberal  and  accommodating  terms. 

Communications  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Albany  June  1,  1849.— It.  S-  S.  RANDALL. 


I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.’s 


PATENT  FAN  MILLS  AND  CRADLES. 


continue  to  manufacture  these  celebraled  Mills  and  Cradles. 


’’  They  have  been  awarded  six  first  premiums  at  the  New 
York  State  Fairs,  and  at  the  great  American  Institute  in  New 
York,  and  several  County  Fairs,  always  taking  the  first  premium 
over  all  other  mills.  The  manufacturers  feel  confident,  therefore, 
in  offering  these  mills  to  the  public,  that  they  are  the  best  in  use. 
During  the  year  1847  they  were  introduced  into  England,  by  Mr. 
Slocum,  of  Syracuse.  They  were  very  favorably  noticed  by  the 
English  papers;  and  from  a  communication  of  Mr.  S.’s,  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  for  1847,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  were  tried  by  several  large  farmers,  and 
highly  approved.  One  farmer,  it  is  stated,  set  aside  an  almost  new 
winnowing  machine,  for  which  he  paid  £18,  ($90)  and  used 
Grant’s  for  cleaning  a  crop  of  300  qrs.  (2,700  bushels)  of  wheat, 
and  several  hundred  bushels  of  mustard  seed.  We  have  lately 
made  some  valuable  improvements  in  the  article,  though  the  price 
remains  the  same  as  before. 

Our  fans  are  extensively  used  and  highly  approved  at  the  south, 
for  cleaning  rice.  We  are  permiited  to  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  letters  received  from  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett,  of  South  Ca¬ 
rolina: — “  The  fan  you  sent  last  summer,  [1848]  has  been  success¬ 
fully  used  to  clean  dirty  rice,  and  winnow  that  from  the  threshing 
floor.  It  answers  every  purpose.”  In  relation  to  another  of  our 
fans,  he  writes.  (April  23,  ’49.) — “  Both  this  and  the  first  mill  you 
sent,  work  very  well ;  and  the  last,  which  is  the  largest  that  can 
be  well  worked  by  a  man,  cleans  the  dirty  rice  perfectly,  and  is 
altogether  the  best  wind-fan  I  ever  used  for  that  purpose.” 

Our  Cradles  have  taken  the  first  premiums  at  two  New  York 
State  Fairs,  and  are  considered  the  best  in  use. 


we  hope  by  strict  attention,  to  merit  a  further  patronage. 

Orders  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion. 

I.  T.  GRANT  &  CO. 

Junction  P.  O  ,  Rens.  Co.,  8  miles  north  of  Troy. 
May  1,  1849. — 5t.  eom. 


Important  to  the  Public. 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 

Don't  permit  your  Horses  or  Cattle  to  die ,  when  the  means  of  curt 
are  within  the  reach  of  all ! 

T^HE  undersigned  has  spent 
several  years  ill  the  study 
of  Veterinary  practice  in 
“London  and  Edinboro!,”  he 
has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
researches  of  Liebig,  and  oth¬ 
er  celebrated  men,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  towards 
a  judicious  treatment  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  principles  of  our 
practice  consist  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  general  bleeding,  and 
the  total  rejection  of  all  me¬ 
dicines  that  experience  has 
shown  tobe  of  a  dangerous  tendency  These  remedies  act  in  har¬ 

mony  with  the  vital  principle,  and  when  given  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  which  accompany  each  article,  they  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
citing  and  increasing  the  natural  functions,  without  diminishing  or 
destroying  their  power,  hence  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  every  one 

G.  H.  DADD,  M.  D. 

A  LIST  OF  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 

Physic  halls,  75c.  per  box. 

Alterative  ball,  75  c.  do. 

“  powders  for  had  condition,  75c.  per  package. 

Heave  powder  for  diseases  of  the  lungs,  75c.  do. 

Urine  powder  for  “  “  kidneys,  75c.  do. 

Tonic  powder  for  bad  condition  of  glanders,  75c.  do. 

Cordial  drink  for  inflammation  of  bowels,  75  c.  per  bottle. 

Liquid  blister,  75c.  per  bottle,. 

Ointment  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair,  50c.  per  pot. 

Healing  balsam  for  wounds  and  saddle-galls,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Wash  for  inflamed  eyes,  50c.  per  bottle. 

Ointment  for  mange,  scratches,  old  sores,  fee.  50c.  per  bottle. 

Embrocation  for  sore  throat,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hoof  ointment  for  sand  crack,  brittle  hoof,  &c.,  50c.  per  bottle. 

IiOrse  Liniment,  the  most  celebrated  article  known  in  England 
for  lameness  of  every  description,  75c.  and  $1  per  bottle. 

Distemper  powder,  for  red  water,  $1  per  bottle. 

Worm  powders,  for  the  removal  of  worms  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  75c.  per  package. 

For  sale  by  STIMPSON  &  REED,  26  Merchant’s  Row ;  also  at 
DADD’S  Horse  and  Cattle  Medicine  Depot,  Nos.  1  and  2  Hay- 
market  Square,  Boston. 

Pamphlets  describing  the  diseases  for  which  these  remedies  are 
used,  can  be  had  gratis. 

Numerous  Certificates  are  in  possession  of  the  Proprietors,  of 
cures  performed  by  the  above  medicines.  June  1. — 3t. 

Portable  Self-Acting  Cheese  Press. 
Patented  August ,  1847,  by  Chester  Stone. 

rPIIE  most  durable,  simple,  convenient,  and  economical  press 
known.  The  weight  of  the  cheese  governs  the  pressure,  or  it 
may  be  graduated  as  desired.  The  principle  is  admirably  adapted 
to  packing  flour  into  barrels  and  other  uses.  It  acts  on  a  double 
lever  purchase,  the  article  pressed  being  the.  power  ;  or  in  other 
words  “  The  cheese  presses  itself.”  Its  weight  is  70  to  100  lbs., 
occupies  but  little  room,  moved  on  castors  or  small  wheels,  and  is 
sold  at  only  $7  to  $10,  according  to  size.  Already  in  extensive 
use  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  only  need  to  be  seen  to 
be  approved.  For  presses  or  exclusive  rights  to  manufacture  and 
sell  them  in  any  parts  of  the  counties  of  Saratoga,  Washington, 
Rensselaer  or  Columbia,  apply  to  H.  VAN  OSTRAND, 

March  1,  1849.— tf.  West  Milton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Palmer’s  Wheat  Drill. 

T  is  an  established  fact  that  the  drill  culture  is  far  superior  to 
any  other,  and  the  only  safeguard  from  drouth  or  “  winter-kil¬ 
ling:' 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  J.  A  Holmes  &  Co.,  of  Brockport,  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  manufacturingthe  best  Wheat  or  Grain  Drill  in  the 
known  world,  and  at  the  lowest  price.  Every  useful  agricultural 
implement  should  be  afforded  at  a  rate  that  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  subscribers  have  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  inventor,  to  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  for  the  coming 
season, 

palmer’s  wheat  drill. 

An  article  combining  all  the  advantages  of  every  other  grain  drill, 
or  planter,  in  a  simple  substantial  form. 

Confiding  in  the  prospect  of  Large  Sales ,  they  have  determined 
on  selling  them  at  a  vety  low  profit ,  making  the  price  of  the  drill  at 
least  twenty-five  dollars  cheaper  than  any  other,  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  as  much. 

O^We  challenge  the  world  tp  produce  a  drill  equal  to  it.c;^^ 

They  are  made  of  first  rate  materials,  and  in  a  strong,  workman¬ 
like  manner,  and  finished  in  superior  style.  Each  drill  is  War¬ 
ranted. 

Otdc-rs  addressed  to  J.  A.  HOLMES  &  CO.,  Brockport,  N.  Y., 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Orders  should  be  sent  in  or  deli¬ 
vered  to  our  authorised  agents  as  early  as  the  month  of  July,  to  se¬ 
cure  a  machine  this  year. 

Brockport,  May  1,  1849.— 2t.  J.  A.  HOLMES  Sc  CO. 
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Morgan  Horse  Black-Hawk. 
f'PHIS  well-known  and  popular  stallion  will  stand  this  season,  at 
the  stable  of  the  subscribers  ;  term?.  $15  the  season,  payable 
in  cash,  or  a  satisfactory  note  oh  demand  with  interest.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  in  regard  to  pedigree  and  performances,  see  large  bills, 
and  previous  volumes  of  The  Cultivator.  D.  &  D.  E.  HILL. 
Bridport,  Vt.,  May  1.  1849.— 3t. _ _ _ . 

The  old  Morgan  Gihord,; 
rpuE  highest  blooded  Morgan  Stallion  now  remaining,  will  stanc 
this  seasoivat  the  stan  e  of  F.  A.  Wier,  in  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Terms  $25,  $5  of  which  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  service,  and 
the  remaining  $20  if  the  mare  proves  in  foal. 

Pasturage  furnished  as  usual. 

FRED.  A.  WIER,  Agent  for  the  Proprietors. 
March  1,  1849.— 5t* _ 

The  Genuine  Morgan  Horse 
GJJENERAL  GIFFORD,  will  stand  the  ensuing  season,  on  Mon- 
'k-*days  and  Tuesdays,  at  the  stable  of  Geo.  A.  Mason,  2£  miles 
north-east  of  Jordan  ;  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays  at  the 
stable  of  D.  A.  Munro.  in  CamiliuS;  on  Saturdays,  at  the  stable  of 
John  C.  Munro,  in  Bellisle. 

Terms,  $10  to  insure.  Mares  that  are  not  placed  directly  i» 
charge  of  the  subscribers,  must  be  regularly  returned  through  the 
season.  All  persons  parting  with  mares  before  the  usual  time  of 
foaling,  will  be  held  for  the  $10.  Pasturage  furnished  by  either 
of  the  subscribers,  at  0  shillings  per  week.  Accidents  and  escapes 
at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

We  can  confidently  assert  that  in  size,  build  and  style  of  action, 
General  Gifford  more  nearly  resembles  the  original  Morgan  Horse 
than  any  other  stallion,  except  his  sire,  the  Gifford  Morgan. 

The  Morgans,  as  a  breed,  are  so  universally  known  and  esteem¬ 
ed,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  merits. 

General  Gifford  was  got  by  the  Gifford  Morgan,  his  dam  a  Mor¬ 
gan  mare.  A  full  description  of  the  origin  of  tiie  Morgans,  and 
the  pedigree  of  Gifford  Morgan,  may  be  found  in  the  Cultivator 
for  1846,  p.  19  MUNRO  &  MASON. 

April  1,  1849- -3t. _ 

Morse’s  Grey. 

rpHIS  celebrated  horse  will  stand  the  ensuing  season  at  the  sta- 
ble  of  James  Rice,  in  Spiegletown,  three  miles  north  ef  tho 
village  of  Lansingburgh.  He  is  a  beautiful  dapple  grey,  15§  hands 
high,  strongly  and  finely  proportioned ;  has  trotted  his  mile  in  2 
minutes  and  50  seconds ;  is  a  square  trotter,  and  combines  first- 
rale  trotting  qualities,  and  great  powers  of  endurance,  with  unsur¬ 
passed  gentleness  and  docility.  His  colts  are  justly  celebrated  for 
speed,  bottom  and  good  temper,  are  eagerly  sought  after  in  the 
market,  and  command  prices  varying  from  $150  to  $500. 

The  very  high  reputation  of  his  stock  as  road  horses,  and  the 
extraordinary  prices  they  command,  render  him  by  far  the  most 
profitable  horse  to  breed  from  of  any  in  the  country. 

Gentlemen  sending  mares  from  a  distance,  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  h^ve  such  attendance  and  keeping  as  the  owners  desire, 
and  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms.  The  horse  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  his  former  owner,  Mr.  Calvin  Mouse. 

Terms,  $10  the  seas.  n.  Insurance  to  be  agreed  upon. 
Communications  addressed  I.  T.  GRANT,  P.  M.,  Junction, 
Rensselaer  county,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

May  1,  1849.— 3t. _ _ 

The  Imported  Horse  Consternation 

WAS  bred  by  Mathew  Hornsey,  Esq.,  of  Stitenham,  Yorkshire, 

*  v  England,  in  the  year  1841.  He  was  imported  by  C.  T.  Ab¬ 
bot,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1845.  He  is  now  owned  by  J.  B.  Burnet, 
Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  will  serve  a  limited  number  of 
mares  the  ensuing  season,  at  his  own  stables,  near  the  village  of 
Geddes,  two  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  The  very  best  pastures, 
with  plenty  of  water  and  the  most  secure  fences,  will  be  provided 
for  mares  sent  from  a  distance,  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a 
week.  No  mare  taken  except  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

Consternation  is  of  a  beautiful,  unfading  dapple  brown  color — 
stands  15  hands  and  3  inches  high,  and  is  remarkable  for  vigor  of 
constitution,  uncommon  development  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  an 
intelligent  kind  docile  position  He  is  compact  and  short-legged, 
yet  of  a  rangey  and  majestic  figure.  His  chest  and  flank  are  re¬ 
markably  full  and  deep.  His  action  is  easy  and  graceful,  yet  proud 
and  commanding. 

But  what  is  more  important  perhaps  than  either,  he  is  entirely 
thorough-bred.  There  is  no  taint  of  mongrel  slock  in  his  long  line 
of  ancestry.  Indeed  there  is  no  horse  living,  with  a  more  distin¬ 
guished  or  genuine  pedigree. 

His  ancestors  were  of  unusual  size  and  strength,  and  every  one 
of  them  of  good  disposition  and  free  from  blemishes.  His  pedi¬ 
gree  is  briefly  as  follows,  viz  : 

By  Confederate — dam  Curiosity,  by  Figaro. — her  dam  by  Waxy; 
Confederate  was  bred  by  Earl  Fitz  William,  got  by  Comus— by 
Cervantes,  by  Sir  Peter,  by  High  Flyer,  by  King  Herod,  by  Flying 
Childers.  Figaro  was  got  by  Hap  Hazard,  by  Sir  Peter,  out  of 
Mrs.  Harvey,  by  English  Eclipse,  &c.,  &c.,  See. 

This  pedigree  is  in  every  particular  true  and  genuine,  and  can 
be  abundantly  established  by  reference  to  certificates  and  volumes 
of  the  Stud  Book  in  the  possession  of  the  subscriber. 

As  to  the  character  of  Consternation’s  stock,  reference  is  offered 
to  Ira  Hitchcock,  Oneida  Castle;  Henry  Rhodes,  Trenton;  A. 
Ford  or  John  Best,  Rome,  and  to  farmers  generally  in  that 
vicinity. 

Terms  $5  in  advance,  and  $5  additional  if  the  mare  is  got  in 

foal.  April  1.— 3t.  J.  B.  BURNET. 


Chemical  Manure 

Manufactured  by  “  the  George  Bommer  New*  York  Man ure  Co 
'PHIS  manure  is  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Matter  from  the  sinks, 
X  in  which  is  mixed  a  small  portion  of  substances  that  are  of 
themselves,  powerful  agents  of  vegetation,  and  possess  the  virtue  to 
fix  and  retain  the  arnmoniacal  gas  of  the  matter. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  agriculturist  has  always  been,  to 
find  out  some  process  by  which  excrements  might  be  solidified 
quickly,  and  all  their  fertilizing  properties  so  strongly  retained, 
that  the  manure  may  dissolve  slowly  and  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plants,  and  therefore  produce  its  effects  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  farm  manure. 

This  process  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  French  Chemists, 
and  is  now  carried  out  with  complete  success  in  more  than  sixty 
of  the  large  cities  of  France,  where  such  manure  factories  are  in 
full  operation. 

The  “  G.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C.”  has  established  a  Factory  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  they  manufac¬ 
ture  this  kind  of  manure,  and  as  the  fecal  matter  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country  at  less  expense  than  in  France,  the  manure  will 
not  only  be  made  stronger,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  in 
the  French  cities,  this  price  being  so  established  as  to  afford  only 
the  reasonable  remuneration  to  which  we  are  honestly  entitled,, 
the  more  so.  as  its  manufacture  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
and  withal,  troublesome  and  laborious. 

The  manufacturing  department  is  under  the  special  charge  of 
George  Bommer,  Esq.,  who  has  a  perfect  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  manure  matters  generally;  and  the  company  has 
established  a  standard  for  the  strength  of  its  manure,  from  which 
it  is  intended  not  to  deviate,  so  that  its  customers  may  at  all  times 
be  furnished  with  an  article  really  worth  what  they  pay  for  it. 

Our  manure  is  an  inodorous  grain,  and  as  the  substances  from 
which  it  is  made  contain  of  themselves  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  growth  of  plants,  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  such  purposes. 

To  manure  an  acre  highly,  it  requires  12  to  15  barrels,  or  36  to 
45  bushels  spread  broadcast.  Applied  in  hills,  half  of  the  quantity 
will  suffice.  Its  application  is  simple  and  easy,  and  printed  in¬ 
structions  for  its  use  will  accompany  each  parcel  sent  to  order. 

We  desire  it  to  be  remembered,  that  our  manure  has  no  similar¬ 
ity  to  another  known  under  the  name  of  “poudrette,”  although 
the  principal  component  of  ours  (the  fecal  matter)  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  used  in  the  poudrette,  in  a  much  less  proportion;  our 
auxiliary  substances,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  processes  are 
altogether  of  a  different  nature  and  kind. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  eulogise  further,  the  quality  of  our  ma¬ 
nure  ;  what  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  community,  to  try  it!  and  we  have  reason  to  assure 
them,  that  they  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  manure  they  have  ever 
used. 

PRICES ,  TAKEN  AT  THE  FACTORY: 

37  h  cents  per  bushel,  without  package  ; 

50  cents  per  bushel,  packed  in  Barrels,  or 
$1.50  per  Barrel,  package  included. 

Orders  addressed  to  the  above  Company,  at  their  office,  72 
Greenwich  St.,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

New-York,  Jan. ,  1849 .— tf  GEO.  BOMMER,  Director 


0=“The  factory  will  be  in  full  operation  early  in  the  spring,  and 
manure  can  be  had  in  April  next,  and  at  any  time  afterwards. 


John  May  her  <&  Co. 

United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse ,  195  Front ,  one  door  south  of 
Fulton  Street ,  New-York  City , 

WHERE  they  have  for  sale  over  200  different  patterns  and  sizes 
of  Plows,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  soil,  together  with  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Implements  ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
will  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment.  Purchasers  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  the  r 
stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  the  plows  advertised 
will  be  found  J.  Mayher  &  Co ’s  celebrated  and  unequalled  First 
Premium  Eagle  D.  Plow,  without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  plow 
to  be  had  in  the  United  States. 

N.  B.  Castings  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1848.— tf. 


Agricultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultivator. 
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Wheeler’s  Patent  Horse  Power  and  Threshing 
Machines. 

TTAVTNG  increased  facilities  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  above 
Machines  in  this  city,  the  public  can  be  supplied  with  them  at 
short  notice,  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

To  those  farmers  who  wish  the  machines  to  sell,  and  will  put 
them  running  in  their  vicinities,  a  fair  discount  will  be  allowed. 

For  terms,  and  conditions  of  sale,  and  warranty,  see  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  Genesee  Farmer.  Prairie  Farmer,  and  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  ,  also,  catalogues  and  circulars  of  the  Albany  Agricul¬ 
tural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

These  machines  are  acknowledged  superior  by  all  who  have 
used  them,  and  having  been  extensively  used  since  1841,  are 
known  to  be  durable — and  are  much  improved  in  several  respects. 

The  cost  of  threshing  with  these  machines,  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  one-half  to  one-third  that  with  the  ordinary 
e-weep  powers. 

Annexed  is  a  statement  of  expenses,  of  operating  a  two  horse 
machine,  compared  with  the  ordinary  kind — as  given  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  farmer  in  Illinois,  the  past  season  : 

Five  men  in  threshing  time  to  thresh  and  clean,  averaging  200 

bushels  per  day  for  market, .  $-5  00 

Two  horses, .  1  Of) 

Boarding  5  men  and  two  horses,  at  3s., .  2  62 

$3  63 

Amounting  to  a  little  over  4S-  cts.  per  bushe1 — while  he  was  ena¬ 
bled  at  all  times  to  take  advantages  of  prices,  seasons.  &c.,  and  to 
do  his  work  without  being  dependant  upon  others  for  labor  or  ma¬ 
chines. 

While  his  expenses,  when  he  hired  machines  were  never  less 
than  the  following  : 

For  threshing  250  bushels  per  day,  at  5  cents, . $12  50 

Furnishing  four  horses  of  six,  (2  belonging  to  machine.)  2  00 

Six  men.  (beside  two  With  machine,) .  6  00 

Boarding  all  hands  and  horses, .  5  25 

$25  75 

Amounting  to  about  10|--  cents  per  bushel.  And  if  to  this  be  added 
the  average  loss  by  imperfect  threshing  and  separation  of  grain 
from  straw,  more  than  with  Wheeler’  -  Thresher  and  Separator  of 
not  less  than  five  per  cent  of  grain  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  would 
amount  to  nearly  I5£  cents  per  bushel,  or  more  than  three  times 
the  expense  with  Wheeler’s  machine.  To  say  nothing  of  the  de¬ 
lays  and  losses  consequent  upon  depending  upon  others,  &c. 

The  f  oregoing  is  but  a  fair  statement  of  the  exp.  uses  of  the 
majority  of  grain-growing  farmers  for  threshing;  and  where  labor 
and  grain  are  valuable,  tlie.se  savings  are  well  worth  counting. 

All  orders  and  communications  are  solicited,  and  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  HORACE  L.  EMERY. 

June  1.  No.  309  &  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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EDITED  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING, 

Author  of  “  Fruits  arut  Fruit  Trees  of  America ,”  “  Landscape 
Gardening ,” 1  41  Cottage  Residences life.,  (fc. 

THE  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Horticulturist  commences  on 
the  first  of  July,  1849. 

The.  Publisher,  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume,  desires  to  return 
thanks  for  the  patronage  bestowed  on  this  work.  It  has  already 
attained  a  circulation  equal  to  that  of  any  similar  magazine  in 
Europe,  and  far  beyond  any  of  its  class  hitherto  attempted  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Its  influence  on  the  progress  of  Gardening,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  matters  of  Rural  Taste,  is  already  strikingly  apparent. 
Its  extended  and  valuableeorresponden.ee,  presentsthe  experience 
of  a  large  body  of  the  most  intelligent  cultivators  in  America;  and 
the  instructive  and  agreeable  articles  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor, 
make  it  equally  sought  after  by  even  the  general  reader,  interested 
in  country  life. 

The  work  is  published  monthly,  in  8vo.  form  of  4S  pages — each 
number  accompanied  by  a  frontispiece  and  several  other  engra¬ 
vings.  The  list  of  constant  coiitri:  utors  embraces  our  first  horti¬ 
culturists  and  practical  cultivators.  The  “Foreign  Notices”  pre¬ 
sent  a  summary  of  all  the  leading  horticultural  Journals  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  the  “  Do  viestic  Notices,”  and  “Answers  to  Correspon¬ 
dents,”  furnish  copious  hints  to  the  novice  in  practical  culture  ; 
and  the  numerous  and  beautiful  illustrations — Plans  for  Cottages, 
Green-IIouses.  ihe  Figures  of  New  Fruits,  shrubs  and  plants,  com¬ 
bine  to  render  Ibis  one  of  the  cheapest,  and  most  valuable  works 
to  country  gentlemen  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Terms— Three  Dollars  per  vol.  or  year.  Two  copies  for  $5— 
advance. 

iff*  The  back  vols.  can  be  furnished  to  new  subscribers. 
0*-AU  business  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Proprietor,  LU 
TIIER  TUCKER,  Albany  N.  Y.,  and  all  communications  to  the 
Editor,  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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Kinderhook  Wool  Depot, 
success  of  this  enterprize,  and  the  steady  increase  of  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  past  4  years,  has  induced  the  subscriber  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  him  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Burt,  as  a  partner  in  the  business. 
The  integrity  and  correct  business  habits  of  this  gentleman,  are 
well  known  to  many  prominent  men  throughout  the  Slate;  and 
for  more  particular  information,  reference  may  be  made  to  R.  H. 
King,  Esq.,  or  John  T.  Norton,  Esq.,  of  Albany. 

With  increased  facilities  for  extending  their  business,  the  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  heretofore  : 

1.  The  fleeces  will  be  thrown  into  sorts  according  to  style  and 
quality. 

2.  A  discrimination  will  be  made  between  wool  in  good  or  bad 
condition. 

3.  All  who  desire  it  can  have  their  clips  kept  separate. 

4.  Sales  will  be  made  invariably  for  cash. 

5.  The  charges  will  be,  for  receiving,  sorting  and  selling,  one 
cent  per  pound,  and  the  insurance,  which  will  be  25  cents  on  $100 
for  a  term  of  three  months. 

6.  Liberal  advances,  made  in  cash,  on  the  usual  terms. 

Wool  forwarded  from  the  West  and  North,  should  be  marked 
II.  B.  &  Co..  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  with  the  initials  of  the  owner’s 
name  on  each  sack,  and  shipped  to  East  Albanv. 

Kinderhook,  May  18,  1849.  H.  BLANCHARD. 

After  the  1st  of  June,  t  ,e  business  will  be  conducted  under  the 
name  and  firm  of  II.  Blanchard  &  Co. 

Reference  may  be  had  to, 

Dr.  J.  P.  Beekman,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Benj.  P.  Johnson,  Albany, 

L.  A.  Morrell,  Lake  Ridge, 

D.  S.  Curtis,  Canaan, 

C.  Wr.  Hull.  New-Lebanon, 

J.  Murdock,  Wheatland, 

C.  W.  Richmond,  Aurora, 

Nathaniel  Sawyer,  Cincinnati,  O. 

M.  D.  Wellman  &  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 

Freeland,  Stuart  &  Co.,  New-York  City. 

R.  Carter,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Improvement  of  Old  Lands  by  Green  Manuring. 

Editors  of  Tbs  Cultivator — Eight  years  ago,  I 
tried  the  experiment  of  renovating  a  worn-out  pasture- 
field  by  Green- Manuring,  or,  the  plowing  in  of  Green 
Crops.  The  highly  satisfactory  results  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  and  the  general  subject  of  improvements  by  this 
system  of  manuring,  were  so  freshly  brought  to  mind 
yesterday,  in  strolling  over  my  field,  that  I  now  give 
you  experience,  together  with  a  brief  collection  of 
facts  and  principles  touching  the  matter,  from  other 
sources. 

The  field  which  I  experimented  upon  contains  four 
acres;  it  is  a  light,  thin,  sandy  loam,  and  is  situated 
upon  a  high  swell,  over  a  mile  from  the  barn,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  of  access  with  a  manure  cart.  It  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted  of  all  fertility  by  successive  and  injudicious 
croppings  with  rye,  before  it  came  under  my  manage¬ 
ment.  A  thin  herbage,  of  little  or  no  value,  would 
show  itself  in  the  spring,  only  to  be  followed  by  a 
brown  and  most  arid  appearance  at  mid-summer.  For 
two  or  three  years,  I  occasionally  passed  over  this  land  , 
thinking  that  the  next  season  should  witness  some  ex¬ 
ploit  for  its  renovation ;  but  the  great  difficulty  that  con¬ 
tinually  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  was,  how  to  com¬ 
mence  an  improvement  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  carting  on  any  fertilizing  substance,  at  a  reasonable 
expense.  I  finally  decided  upon  the  following  course: 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  the  little  vegetation 
which  the  land  produced  was  at  its  greatest  height,  it 
was  nicely  turned  under,  and  the  field  rolled.  I  was 
quite  sure,  to  start  with,  that  the  usual  depth  of  plow¬ 
ing,  namely,  three  to  four  inches,  by  which  the  skinning 
process  is  made  finally  complete,  or  receives  its  full 
finish,  had  been  the  practice  here;  and  I  therefore  put 
the  plow  in  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
pose  a  surface  that  had  never  before  seen  the  day, 
which  was  thought  to  be  of  better  quality  than  the  first 
four  inches.  At  any  rate,  it  could  not  be  poorer. 
Three  pecks  of  buckwheat  to  the  acre,  were  sown  up¬ 
on  the  rolled  surface,  and  harrowed  in.  The  crop  was 
permitted  to  riper  -  au?  J  -ir  average  yield  of  eight 
bushels  pe:  acre.  As  I  had  laid  a  plan  of  operations 
which  were  to  extend  through  more  than  one  season, 
and  as  I  wished  to  test  the  merits  of  green  manuring,  I 
concluded  to  take  off  whatever  of  a  scanty  crop  the 
land  would  naturally  produce,  in  order  to  compare  it. 
with  anolher  crop,  to  be  harvested  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  Otherwise,  I  should  not  have  taxed  this  poor 
old  pasture  with  a  grain-crop,  at  all. 

la  May  following,  one  bushel  of  buckwheat  was 
sown  on  cacn  acre,  and  when  the  crop  had  attained  its 
blossom,  it  was  turned  under.  A  heavy  chain,  with 
one  end  attached  to  the  plow-beam,  immediately  for¬ 
ward  of  the  mould-board,  and  the  other  to  the  off-end 
of  the  evener,  lopped  down  the  tender  buckwheat 


stalks,  so  that  the  plow  covered  them  up  pretty  well. 
The  field  was  then  rolled ;  the  same  quantity  of  buck¬ 
wheat  again  sown,  and  the  crop  managed  precisely  like 
the  preceding  one.  Late  in  September,  one  and  a-lialf 
bushel  of  winter  rye  was  sown  to  the  acre.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  the  rye  presented  a  remarkable  appear¬ 
ance.  It  stood  so  thick  and  heavy  upon  the  ground 
that  it  required  some  resolution  to  plow  it  under,  espe¬ 
cially  when  all  outsiders  were  pronouncing  it  animpro 
vident  and  injudicious  procedure.  The  lye  was  turned 
under.  On  the  20th  of  June,  one  bushel  of  buckwheat 
was  again  sown  on  each  acre,  together  with  grass 
seeds.  It  is  risky  sowing  grass-seed  at  such  a  season 
of  the  year;  but  it  was  wet  weather  at  the  time,  and 
we  had  a  sufficient  succession  of  showers  through 
the  summer  to  insure  a  good  ‘  catch  1  of  grass.  This 
crop  ripened,,  and  gave  an  average  yield  of  18  bushels 
per  acre, — being  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  ovei 
the  first  crop.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say,  that  one-half 
an  acre  has  produced  more  value  in  feed  since,  than 
the  four  acres  did  previous  to  plowing  in  the  green 
crops.  I  shall  never  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  similar  fields  hereafter. 

A  number  of  interesting  communications  upon  the 
subject  of  green  crops  for  manure,  have  been  published 
in  our  Agricultural  Journals.  With  your  permission,  I 
will  cite  the  following  interesting  facts  from  two  of  them; 

In  the  9th  vol.,  N.  E.  Farmer ,  W.  Buckminster, 
Esq.,  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  states  that  in  May,  1828, 
he  plowed  up  three  and  a-half  acres  of  poor  pasture. 
It  had  been  so  reduced  by  a  former  owner,  that  10  acres 
did  not  afford  sufficient  pasturage  for  one  cow  through 
the  season.  ]*mmediately  after  plowing,  a  bushel  of 
buckwheat  to  the  acre  was  sown,  and  in  six  weeks,  the 
crop  was  rolled  down  in  the  direction  he  intended  to 
plow,  and  then  turned  under,  and  the  field  sowed  as 
before.  In  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  second  crop 
was  served  like  the  first,  and  the  land  then  seeded  to 
clover,  herds-grass  and  red-top.  The  next  season,  the 
field  was  mowed,  and  although  the  grass  was  conside¬ 
rably  winter-killed,  it  yielded  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
The  field  was  afterwards  pastured;  and  he  never  had 
any  pasture-ground  yield  so  well  befox-e.  He  thought 
the  green  crops  improved  the  land  as  much  as  a  good 
dressing  of  manure. 

In  the  12th  voi.,  N.  E.  Farmer.  John  Keely,  of 
Haverill,  Mass.,  gives  an  account  of  remarkable  crops 
of  rye,  which  he  had  raised  by  the  use  of  green  crops 
for  fertilising  the  soil.  The  land  on  which  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  made,  is  situated  on  the  Merrimack  river; 
the  soil  a  sand, approaching  to  loam  as  it  recedes  from  the 
river.  It  is  altogether  too  light  for  grass.  The  eropsfound 
most  profitable  to  raise  on  it,  were  winter  rye,  and  In¬ 
dian  corn; — the  crops  of  rye  ordinarily  yielding  8  to  12 
bushels,  and  of  corn,  13  to  30  bushels,  to  the  acre. 

The  land  on  which  he  raised  a  premium  crop  of  rye, 
in  the  season  ol  1^-32,  had.  for  three  or  four  years  pre¬ 
vious,  been  planted  to  corn ;  and  owing  to  the  extent  of 
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his  tillage  land,  had  not  received  more  than  four  or  five 
loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  each  season.  The  weed 
commonly  called  charlick,  (charlock  ?) — which  very 
much  infested  the  land, — was  suffered  to  attain  a  rank 
growth  in  the  spring  of  1831,  ancf  about  the  20th  of 
June  it  was  plowed  in.  Another  crop  sprung  up  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground,  and  in  August,  that  was  plowed  in  also. 
A  third  crop  soon  appeared,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  was  served  like  the  others.  At  this  time  the 
rye  was  sown  in  the  usual  manner,  namely,  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  was  plowed,  the  seed  sown  immediately 
upon  the  furrows,  and  harrowed  in,  and  soon,  until  the 
whole  was  completed.  Sowing  the  seed  immediately 
after  the  plow,  was  considered  very  advantageous  to 
the  crop.  The  soil  then  being  moist,  caused  the  seed 
to  spring  immediately,  and  gave  a  forwardness  and  vi¬ 
gor  to  the  plants,  which  they  ever  after  maintained. 
The  next  year,  1832,  the  rye  was  harvested  at  the  usual 
season.  The  land  contained  one  acre  and  thirteen  rods, 
and  yielded  forty-six  bushels  and  three  pecks.  A  field 
of  four  acres,  similarly  managed  in  1828,  gave  33| 
bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Keely  remarked  that  experience  and  close  obser¬ 
vation  upon  the  management  of  green  crops,  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  three  things,  among  others  that  might 
be  more  obvious,  were  essential  to  a  successful  result: 
First,  the  absolute  necessity  that  the  plow  used  be  of 
good  construction:  Second,  that  some  method  be  devi¬ 
sed  to  prostrate  the  crop  before  the  plow,  or  it  would 
not  be  covered: — He  used  a  wooden  roller,  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  sixteen  inches  long,  fixed  on  the 
end  of  the  plow  beam,  in  a  frame  temporarily  put  on 
for  the  purpose. — Third,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
plow  the  land  soon  after  a  rain, — this  was  very  light, 
sandy  land, — while  it  is  moist,  or  the  plow  would 
crowd  the  furrow,  instead  of  turning  it  handsomely. 
He  also  considered  it  advantageous  to  roll  the  land,  af¬ 
ter  each  plowing. 

The  principles  by  which  lands  are  improved  by  turn¬ 
ing  in  green  crops,  are  clearly  set  forth  by  Prof.  John¬ 
ston,  in  his  usually  happy  way.  I  cannot  resist  an  in¬ 
clination  to  quote  briefly  from  his  lectures: — 

“  The  plowing  in  of  green  vegetables  on  the  spot 
where  they  have  grown,  may  be  followed  as  a  method 
of  manuring  and  enriching  all  land— where  other  ma¬ 
nures  are  less  abundant.  Growing  plants  bring  up 
from  beneath,  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  those  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  useful  to  vegetation — and  retain  them 
in  their  leaves  and  stems.  By  plowing  in  the  whole 
plant,  we  restore  to  the  surface  what  had  previously 
sunk  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  thus  make  it  more 
fertile  than  it  was  before  the  green  crop  was  sown. 

“  This  manuring  is  performed  with  the  least  loss  by 
the  use  of  vegetables  in  the  green  state.  By  allowing 
them  to  decay  in  the  open  air,  there  is  a  loss  both  of  or¬ 
ganic  and  of  inorganic  matter — if  they  be  converted  in¬ 
to  fermented  (farm-yard)  manure,  there  is  a  large  loss, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  if  they  are  employed  in  feed¬ 
ing  stock,*  with  a  view  to  their  conversion  into  manure. 
In  no  other  form  can  the  same  crop  convey  to  the  soil 
an  equal  amount  of  enriching  matter  as  in  that  of 
green  leaves  and  stems.  Where  the  first  object,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  farmer’s  practice  is,  so  to  use  his  crops  as 
to  enrich  his  land — he  will  soonest  effect  it  by  plowing 
them  in  in  the  green  state. 

“  But  it  is  deserving  of  separate  consideration,  that 
green  manuring  is  especially  adapted  for  improving  and 
enriching  soils  which  are  poor  in  vegetable  matter. 
The  principles  on  which  living  plants  draw  a  part — 
sometimes  a  large  part — of  their  sustenance  from  the 

*  The  manure  voided  by  an  animal  contains  very  much  less 
«o!id  matter  than  the  food  it  has  consumed.  For  every  100  lbs.  of 
dry  fodder,  the  horse  or  the  cow  will  give  on  an  average.  49  lbs. 
dry  manure.  Lee.  18,  Sec.  13. 


air,  have  been  discussed,  and  I  may  presume  that  you 
sufficiently  understand  the  principles,  and  admit  the 
fact.  Living  plants,  then,  contain  in  their  substance 
not  only  all  they  have  drawn  up  from  the  soil,  but  also 
a  great  part  of  what  they  have  drawn  from  the  air. 
Plow  in  these  living  plants,  and  you  necessarily  add  to 
the  soil  more  than  was  taken  from  it — in  other  words, 
you  make  it  richer  in  organic  matter.  Repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess  with  a  second  crop,  and  it  becomes  richer  still — 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  limit  beyond 
which  the  process  could  no  further  be  carried.” 

I  would  never  depend  upon  green  manuring  alone,  on 
land  that  I  intended  to  tax  with  grain  crops.  In  such  a 
case,  some  additional  saline  substances  would  need  to  be 
added,  which  this  system  of  manuring  could  not  supply, 
in  order  to  support  those  cropland  maintain  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  possession  of  light  and  poor,  sandy  or 
gravelly  lands,  is  usually  attended  with  limited  means 
for  making  or  purchasing  manure;  and  these  soils  are 
always  materially  deficient  in  vegetable  matter.  It  has 
therefore  been  my  impression,  for  years,  that,  were  I  to 
become  the  owner  of  such  a  farm,  I  should  use  green 
crops  extensively,  in  connection  with  other  manuring, 
to  invigorate  my  poor  soil,  and  supply  it  speedily  with 
this  essential  material — vegetable  matter. 

In  the  case  of  worn  and  exhausted  pastures, — such 
as  the  one  I  have  described, — which  are  level  enough 
to  plow,  and  where  a  good  portion  of  the  droppings  of 
the  cattle  remain  on  the  land,  a  resort  to  green  manu¬ 
ring  will  doubtless  increase  and  perpetuate  their  ferti-’ 
lity.  In  my  immediate  vicinity,  pasturage  is  worth 
from  45  to  50  cents  a  week  for  each  cow.  If  my  pas¬ 
ture  ranges  were  five  or  ten  times  larger  than  they  are, 
I  could  readily  obtain  these  prices.  With  me  then,  a 
considerable  outlay  for  increasing  the  productiveness  of 
these  lands  is  judicious.  In  other  sections,  where  the 
various  conditions  I  have  named  are  all  right,  I  would 
confidently  recommend  the  practice  of  turning  in  green 
crops,  as  a  cheap,  effectual  and  speedy  method  for  in¬ 
creasing  t  e  productiveness  and  profit  of  worn-out  pas¬ 
tures.  F.  Holbrook.  Brattleboro’ ,  Vt.,  May,  1849. 


Action  of  Lime. 

Chemical  investigation  has  led  to  the  idea  that  one 
of  the  effects  of  lime,  when  applied  to  the  soil,  con¬ 
sists  in  its  rendering  soluble  certain  mineral  substances 
which  are  essential  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  ve¬ 
getation.  Granite,  trap,  and  slate  contain  potash, 
which  is  liberated  by  caustic  lime.  There  is  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  this  action  of  lime  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  that  in  many  instances,  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  increased  productiveness,  which 
the  application  of  this  substance  imparts  to  the  soil. 
The  following  remarks,  from  a  valuable  paper  by  Prof. 
Johnston,  serve  eminently  to  illustrate  this  subject,  and 
will  be  read  with  profit. — Eds. 

The  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  stems,  roots, 
and  leaves  of  plants,  which  form  the  so-called  humus 
of  the  soil,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  inorganic 
matter  which  was  necessary  to  .  their  existence  in  the 
living  state.  As  they  decompose,  this  inorganic  mat- 
ter  is  liberated.  By  promoting  this  decomposion,  there¬ 
fore,  lime  sets  free  this  mineral  matter,  and  provides 
at  once  abundant  organic  and  inorganic  food  to  the 
growing  plant.  The  result  of  the  action  of  lime  is  no 
less  important  in  reference  to  its  fertilising  quality  than 
that  by  which  it  causes  the  production  ol  those  numer¬ 
ous  changes  in  the  purely  organic  matter  of  the  soil  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted. 

If  the  vegetable  matter  decay  rapidly,  it  will  supply 
in  abundance  all  the  materials,  both  organic  and  inor¬ 
ganic,  which  new  races  of  plants  require  to  form  their 
entire  substance.  If  it  be  in  an  inert  state,  or  decom- 
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pose  slowly,  the  food  it  contains  remains  locked  up  and 
comparatively  useless  to  vegetation.  In  quickening 
the  decay  of  this  inert  or  slowly  decomposing  matter, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  lime  should  render  the 
land  more  fertile,  and  should  do  so  more  sensibly  where 
vegetable  matter  is  more  abundant. 

The  mineral  and  rocky  fragments  in  the  soil  are  act¬ 
ed  upon  in  a  similar  manner. 

Among  the  earthy  constituents  of  soils,  there  often 
exists  fragments  of  feldspar  and  other  minerals,  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  granitic  and  trap  rocks,  as  well  as  por¬ 
tions  of  the  slaty  and  other  beds  from  which  the  soils 
have  been  formed,  and  which,  as  they  crumble  down, 
yield  more  and  more  of  those  inorganic  substances  on 
which  plants  live. 

The  decomposition  of  these  minerals  and  rocks  pro¬ 
ceed  more  or  less  rapidly  under  the  conjoined  action 
of  the  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  But  the  presence  of  lime  promotes 
this  decomposition,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  the 
inorganic  substances  which  the  rocks  contain. 

The  silicates  of  potash  and  soda  are  among  the  most 
important  compounds  which  these  minerals  and  rocky 
fragments  contain.  These  silicates,  after  being  heated 
to  redness  with  quick-lime,  readily  yield  a  portion  of 
their  potash  or  soda  to  water  poured  upon  the  mixture. 
The  same  result  follows,  but  more  slowly,  when  with¬ 
out  being  heated,  the  silicates  and  the  lime  are  mixed 
together  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  left  for  a  length 
of  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that,  in  the  soil 
of  our  fields,  a  similar  decomposition  will  slowly  take 
place  when  quick  lime  is  mixed  with  it.  It  will  take 
place,  also,  though  still  more  slowly,  when  lime  is  ad¬ 
ded  to  it  in  the  form  of  carbonate. 

By  some,  the  liberation  of  potash  and  soda  in  this 
way  is  supposed  to  be  the  most,  important  action  exer¬ 
cised  by  lime  in  rendering  the  land  more  productive. 
With  this  extreme  opinion  I  do  not  agree,  though  it 
must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  in  numerous  instances 
a  certain  amount  of  benefit  must  follow  from  the  che¬ 
mical  action  it  is  thus  fitted  to  exercise. 

I  have  spoken  of  lime  as  liberating  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  of  the 
soil.  The  stalks  of  the  grasses,  and  the  straw  of  our 
corn-bearing  plants  also  contain  silicates  of  potash  and 
soda,  which  lime  sets  free  in  hastening  the  decomposi- 
sition  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  they  form  a 
part.  Besides  liberating,  it  further  decomposes  these 
silicates,  as  it  does  those  of  the  minerals  in  the  soil, 
and  sets  their  potash  and  soda  free  to  perform  those  im¬ 
portant  functions  they  are  known  to  exercise  in  reference 
to  the  growth  of  plants.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this 
part,  of  the  action  of  lime  as  of  nearly  equal  importance 
to  vegetation  in  many  instances,  with  that  which  it 
exercises  upon  the  mineral  silicates. 

While  the  potash  or  soda  is  set  free  in  a  soluble 
state,  the  lime  unites  with  a  portion  of  silica,  forming 
a  silicate  of  lime  of  &hieh  traces  are  to  be  met  with 
in  nearl}T  all  soils.  This  silicate,  again,  is  slowly  de¬ 
composed  by  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  of  the  soil,  as  I  have  already  explained 
when  speaking  of  this  compound  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  known  fertility  of  soils  formed  from  the  decay  of 
trap  rocks. 

Potash  aud  soda  exist  sometimes  in  considerable 
quantity,  in  our  stiff  clay  soils,  in  combination  with  the 
silica  and  alumina,  of  which  they  chiefly  consist.  From 
their  extreme  tenacity,  the  air  is  in  a  great  measure 
excluded  from  these  soils,  and  hence  chemical  decom¬ 
position  proceeds  in'  them  very  slowly.  The  addition 
of  lime  alters  their  physical  character,  and,  by  making 
them  more  open,  admits  the  air,  and  thus  promotes  its 
decomposing  action  upon  them.  But  it  acts  chemical¬ 


ly  also,  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  upon  the  silicates 
already  spoken  of,  and  thus  compels  them  to  give  up 
more  freely  to  the  roots  of  plants  those  mineral  substan¬ 
ces  by  which  their  growth  is  to  be  made  more  luxuriant. 

Action  of  Lime  on  Salts  of  Iron,  Magnesia  and 
Alumina. — Salts  of  Iron. — Lime,  either  in  the  mild  or 
in  the  caustic  state,  possesses  the  property  of  decom¬ 
posing  the  sulphate  and  other  saline  compounds  of  iron, 
which  especially  abound  in  moorish  and  peaty  soils,  and 
in  many  localities  so  saturate  the  subsoil,  as  to  make  it 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Sprengel  mentions 
a  case  in  which  the  first  year’s  clover  always  grew 
well,  while  in  the  second  year  it  always  died  away. 
This,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  be  owing  to  the 
ferruginous  nature  of  the  subsoil,  which  caused  the  death 
of  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  roots  began  to  enter  into  it. 

When  land  is  rendered  unproductive  by  the  presence 
of  salts  of  iron,  a  dressing  with  lime  will  bring  the  land 
into  a  wholesome  state  without  other  aid  than  those  of 
the  drain  and  the  subsoil  plow.  If  sulphate  of  iron  be 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  lime  will  combine  with  the 
acid  and  form  gypsum,  (sulphate  of  lime,)  while  the 
first  oxide  of  iron  which  is  set  free  will,  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  be  converted  into  the  second  or  red  oxide,  in 
which  state  this  metal  is  no  longer  hurtful  to  vegetation. 

The  drain  and  the  subsoil  plow  are  useful  auxiliaries 
to  the  lime  in  lessening  the  injurious  effects  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  of  iron,  because  they  allow  the  rains  to  descend 
and  gradually  to  wash  away  the  noxious  matter  which 
has  accumulated  in  the  under  soil — because  they  permit 
the  descending  water  to  carry  with  it  portions  of  the 
lime  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  thus  to  spread  its  good 
effects  through  the  whole  soil — and  because  they  admit 
successive  supplies  of  air  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the 
drains,  by  which,  while  the  action  of  the  lime  is  pro¬ 
moted,  those  other  good  effects  also  are  produced 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  can  alone  accom¬ 
plish.  In  fact,  unless  an  outlet  for  the  surface  water 
be  thus  provided  beneath,  by  which  the  lime  may  be 
enabled  to  descend,  and  the  rains  to  wash  away  slowly 
the  noxious  substances  from  the  subsoil,  even  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  copious  dose  of  lime  will  only  produce  a  tec" 
porary  improvement. 

Salts  of  magnesia  and  alumina. — Lime  decomposes 
also  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  alumina,  both  of 
which,  but  especially  the  former,  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  soil  in  too  large  proportions,  and,  being  very  so¬ 
luble  salts,  are  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  in  such 
quantity  as  to  be  hurtful  to  growing  plants.  With  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  these  salts  the  lime  forms  gypsum,  as 
it  does  with  the  acid  of  sulphate  of  iron  when  this  salt 
is  present  in  a  soil  to  which  it  is  added:  besides  remo¬ 
ving  the  evil  effects  of  these^  very  soluble  sulphates, 
therefore,  it  exercises  the  beneficial  action  which  gypsum 
is  known  to  exhibit  upon  many  of  our  cultivated  crops. 

Alumina  has  the  property  of  combining  readily  with 
many  vegetable  acids,  and  in  the  clay  soils  exer¬ 
cises  a  constant  influence — though  more  feeble  in  de¬ 
gree  than  that  of  lime — in  persuading  organic  matter 
to  those  forms  of  decay  in  which  acid  compounds  are 
more  abundantly  produced.  Hence,  clay  soils  almost 
ahvays  contain  a  portion  of  alumina  in  combination  with 
organic  matter.  These  organic  compounds  are  decom¬ 
posed  by  lime,  and,  by  the  more  energetic  action  of 
this  substance,  their  constituents  are  sooner  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  wants  of  the  new  races  of  plants. 

Charcoal  and  Feat. 

Whatever  opinions  may  have  been  formed  in  relation 
to  plants  supplying  themselves  sufficiently  with  carbon 
and  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  we  think  careful  ob¬ 
servation  has  shown  that  the  application  of  carbonace¬ 
ous  and  ammoniacal  substances  is  beneficial  to  th© 
growth  of  plants ;  and  to  this  conclusion  we  believe  the 
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public  mind  will  come  at  last.  It  is  admitted  by  all, 
that  plants  feed  on  carbon  and  nitrogen;  and  why 
should  we  not  supply  them  with  their  appropriate  food? 

Indeed,  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  virtnes  of  char¬ 
coal  as  a  manure,  and  as  a  medium  of  catching  ammo¬ 
nia,  were  much  vaunted  by  some  of  those  who  now  con¬ 
sider  it  of  little  or  no  value ;  they  even  went  so  far  as 
to  declare,  that  it  was,  of  all  others,  “  the  cheapest 
and  best  manure”  for  this  country. 

Although  the  writer  of  this  never  indulged  a  belief  in 
the  wonderful  properties  of  charcoal,  as  put  forth  by 
some  enthusiastic  and  sanguine  theorists,  he  has  never 
.  doubted  its  actual  value.  He  was  convinced  of  this 
before  he  had  ever  seen  any  theory  on  the  subject 
derived  from  chemical  investigation.  He  had  seen 
the  effects  of  the  substance  on  different  crops ;  he  had 
seen  the  yield  of  Indian  corn  increased  ten  bushels  to 
the  acre,  simply  by  putting  a  shovei-full  of  coal  dust 
from  the  beds  of  coal-pits,  in  each  hill.  He  had  seen  a 
similar  effect  from  its  use  on  potatoes;  the  difference  in 
both  crops,  between  the  charcoal  dust  and  nothing, 
could  be  seen  to  a  row  or  a  hill,  during  the  whole  pe¬ 
riod  of  growth.  Effects  equally  marked,  were  seen 
from  the  spreading  of  coal  dust  on  moist  grass  land; 
the  application  of  about  three  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre,  having  increased  the  quantity  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
greatly  improved  its  quality.  The  beds  of  old  coal  pits, 
which  had  been  made  more  than  twenty  years,  were 
found  to  produce  a  sward  so  much  thicker  and  luxuri¬ 
ant  than  the  surrounding  ground,  as  to  attract  attention 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  herbage  was  so 
much  sweeter  that  these  spots  were  more  closely  gra¬ 
ced  by  stock.  The  same  superiority  of  these  spots 
over  the  rest  of  the  field,  was  seen  when  the  land  was 
plowed  and  put  to  any  kind  of  grain;  the  straw  was 
brighter,  thicker  on  the  ground,  and  the  grain  general¬ 
ly  heavier. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  good  effects  in  the  cases 
above  cited,  were  owing  to  the  ashes  or  alkalies,  pro¬ 
duced  in  burning  the  coal  ,  and  the  action  of  heat  on  the 
earth.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  spots  of  ground 
where  heaps  of  wood  had  been  burned  and  the  ashes 
spread  around,  soon  ceased  to  produce  crops  of  extra 
yield;  and  while  those  on  which  coal  dust  had  been 
spread,  produced  rich  harvests,  the  former  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  moss. 

Nearly  the  same  effects  have  been  produced  by  the 
use  of  fine  charcoal,  from  iron  works  and  other  places 
where  quantities  of  coal  had  been  gathered. 

It  is  proper  lb  say  that  the  greatest  benefits  we  have 
seen  from  the  use  of  charcoal,  have  generally  been  on 
rather  moist  land,  On  very  dry  soils,  we  have  seldom 
seen  so  favorable  effects,  except  in  moist  seasons'.  Con¬ 
siderable  moisture  is  evidently  necessary  to  reduce  the 
coal  to  a  soluble  state. 

Some  have  supposed  that  charcoal  acted  wholly  as 
an  absorbent  of  ammonia.  We  are  far  from  denying  its 
♦fleet  in  this  particular,  though  we  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  its  only  use  as  a  manure.  We  do 
not  see  why  it  may  not,  as  \Vell  as  other  carbonaceous 
matters,  furnish  carbonic  acid  to  plants.  Its  decompo¬ 
sition  is  slow;  but  under  the  action  of  air  and  moisture 
it  gradually  wastes  away ;  it  is  dissolved,  and  chemists 
assure  us  that  charcoal,  dissolved  and  combined  With 
oxygen,  forms  carbonic  acid,  which  plants  are  known  to 
feed  upon. 

Peat  or  “muck”  is  similar  in  composition  to  charcoal, 
but  is  more  easily  decomposed.  When  muck  is  applied 
to  the  soil,  it  is  evidently  dissipated  with  every  crop 
that  is  taken,  and  finally  disappears  entirely.  It  is  so 
with  charcoal,  only  the  decay  is  slower. 

The  expediency  of  using  charcoal  as  a  fertilizer, 
must  of  course,  depend  on  circumstances.  Like  other 
Valuable  substances,  it  may  be  “  bought  too  dear;”  and 
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its  cost  in  many  situations  is  probably  too  great  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  its  profitable  use  as  an  ordinary  manure.  But 
charcoal  waste  may  frequently  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate; 
and  peat,  which  we  have  before  remarked,  is  similar  in 
composition,  is  abundant  and  cheap  in  many  situations. 

These  substances  are  the  best  the  farmer  can  use  in 
his  yards  or  stables  for  the  absorption  of  urine,  and  the 
liquids  of  the  manure  heap,  or  for  preventing  the  es¬ 
cape  of  gases.  They  hold  the  fertilizing  principles 
with  sufficient  tenacity  to  prevent  their  loss  by  evapo¬ 
ration,  but  yield  them,  under  the  action  of  heat  and 
moisture,  to  the  wants  of  growing  plants. 

Peat  has,  in  some  instances  been  charred,  and  in  that 
form  used  as  a  manure  with  advantage.  Further  ex¬ 
periments  are  needed,  however,  to  show  its  compara¬ 
tive  effects  in  this  form.  It  can  be  charred  without 
any  additional  expense  for  fuel;  the  peat  itself,  being 
once  ignited,  will  burn  to  any  degree  that  is  required. 
The  peat  should  be  first  partially  dried  then  a  fire  may 
be  kindled,  and  the  lumps  of  peat  gradually  placed 
round.  When  the  fire  is  fairly  started,  it  should  be  kept 
in  a  smothered  state;  because  an  open  blazing  fire  will 
reduce  the  peat  to  ashes,  without  forming  charcoal. 
Two  hundred  to  three  hundred  bushels  of  charred  peat 
per  acre,  have  been  found  to  produce  effects  equal  to  a 
copious  dressing  of  animal  manure.  The  acid  of  the 
peat  is  dissipated  by  this  process, — it  is  reduced  to  a 
pulverised  stale,  and  benefits  vegetation  immediately. 


Management  of  Grass  Land* 

The  improvement  of  grass  land,  has  not  generally  re¬ 
ceived  that  attention  in  this  country,  .which  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  department  of  husbandry  seems  to  demand. 
Throughout  the  northern  states,  the  grass  crop,  in  hay 
and  pasturage,  is  of  greater  value  than  any  other. 
With  the  exception  of  swine,  grass  constitutes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food  of  our  domestic  stock.  It  chiefly  feeds  our 
laboring  animals,  and  is  the  “raw  material”  from 
which  is  produced  most  of  our  beef,  mutton,  butter, 
cheese  and  wool ;  and  by  thus  supporting  the  live  stock 
of  our  farms,  furnishes  in  an  essential  degree,  the  ele¬ 
ments  for  the  production  of  our  breadstuff's,  fruits*  and 
vegetables. 

In  those  parts  of  our  country  where  dairying  and 
stock  raising  constitute  the  leading  branches  of  farming, 
it  is  important  to  continue  the  production  of  grass  on 
the  same  land  as  long  as  good  crops  can  be  obtained. 
In  many  situations,  the  product  may  be  kept  up  for  ma¬ 
ny  years,  with  no  diminution,  without  breaking  the  sod 
with  the  plow.  Such  is  particularly  the  case  with  lands 
which  are  annually  flooded,  and  it  is  so  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  with  all  rich,  moist  lands.  The  first  requi¬ 
site  is,  that  the  ground  be  properly  prepared  and  well 
seeded.  If  intended  for  mowing,  the  surface  should  be 
made  smooth.  Wet  places,  and  those  where  the  grass 
would  be  likely  to  11  winter-kill,”  should  be  under¬ 
drained.  For  permanent  meadows,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  sow  much  red  clover;  it  dies  out  and  leaves  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  sward,  which  afford  beds  for  the  growth  of 
weeds.  The  best  grasses  for  the  purpose  under  consi¬ 
deration,  are  timothy,  (herds-grass  of  New  England,) 
and  red-top,  with  a  little  white  clover — unless  there  is 
plenty  of  the  latter  in  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  if  the  land  is  moist,  may  be  ten  quarts  ti¬ 
mothy,  one  bushel  red-top,  and  two  quarts  of  white  clo¬ 
ver.  The  different  seeds  may  be  mixed  and  sown  to¬ 
gether,  slightly  brushing  or  harrowing  them  in. 

The  time  of  seeding  may  be  varied,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  the  ground  is  in  good  order,  the  grass 
may  be  sown  in  the  spring  with  some  kind  of  grain; 
if  it  is  in  a  rough  state,  the  seeding  may  be  postponed 
till  August  or  September,  which  will  give  the  best  of 
the  season  to  work  it  and  bring  it  into  suitable  condi. 
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tion.  When  the  ground  has  become  well  swarded,  the 
great  objeet  will  be  to  keep  it  so.  Attention  should  be 
given  that  it  does  not  become  so  closely  bound  as  to 
choke  the  growth  of  the  grasses;  and  if  spots  die  out, 
from  any  cause,  they  should  be  immediately  re-seeded. 
A  light  sharp  harrow,  drawn  over  the  field  in  spring, 
after  the  ground  has  settled,  will  prevent  binding.  If 
the  grasses  seem  to  be  generally  on  the  decline,  it  will 
be  best  to  give  the  sward  a  thorough  harrowing,  imme¬ 
diately  after  mowing,  and  sow  seed,  more  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  of  the  old  grass,  applying  at 
the  same  time,  a  dressing  of  fine  compost.  Brush  in 
the  seed  and  mix  it  with  the  manure  with  a  brush  har¬ 
row,  and  pass  a  roller  over  it.  Top-dressings  of  this 
kihd  will  be  useful,  and  should  be  applied  whenever  the 
crop  begins  to  depreciate. 

Another  mode  of  renewing  meadows  has  been  consi¬ 
derably  practiced  in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  states,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  much  ap¬ 
proved  where  it  is  wished  to  keep  the  land  constantly 
in  grass,  with  no  other  crop  intervening.  The  land  is 
plowed  soon  after  the  hay  is  taken  off,  and  immediately 
re-seeded.  The  furrows  are  turned  fiat,  in  order  to 
keep  the  surface  as  level  and  smooth  as  possible.  The 
furrows  are  first  rolled  and  then  harrowed  with  a  very 
light  harrow,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  inverted  grass — 
the  roller  and  harrow  being  passed  lengthwise  of  the 
furrows,  only.  Manure,  in  such  quantities  as  the  farm¬ 
er  can  spare,  is  spread  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seed.  It  is  not  considered  expedient  to 
plow  very  deep,  for  this  purpose;  the  new  grass  forms 
a  good  sward  sooner,  where  the  furrow  is  not  more  than 
five  or  six  inches,  than  where  it  is  of  a  greater  depth. 
No  grain  is  sown  with  the  grass  seed.  If  the  autumn 
is  moist,  the  young  grass  will  make  sufficient  growth  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  will  give  a  good  crop  the  next 
season,  though  it  will  be  later  than  ordinary  grass. 

Many  farmers  who  have  had  experience  in  sowing 
grass  seed  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  prefer  the 
latter  part  of  summer  or  the  first  of  autumn.  Grass 
sown  in  spring,  with  grain,  is  often  overpowered  and 
kept  feebie.  It  is  choked  and  deprived  of  moisture  by 
the  stronger  growth  of  the  grain ;  and  if  the  weather 
is  dry  and  hot  at  the  time  the  grain  is  harvested,  a  largo 
portion  of  the  grass  is  sure  to  be  killed,  which  leaves 
the  ground  to  be  occupied  by  weeds.  On'  the  other 
hand,  late-sown  grass  escapes  the  drouth  of  the  first 
season,  and  by  having  the  benefit  af  the  autumnal  rains, 
becomes  well  set  before  winter  shuts  up  the  ground. 

The  time  of  mowing  has  much  do  with  the  vigor 
of  the  sward  and  the  amount  of  the  crop.  If  the  grass 
is  suffered  to  run  to  seed,  it  exhausts  the  energy  and 
life  of  the  roots,  much  more  than  if  it  was  cut  at  an 
earlier  stage.  The  deterioration  of  the  soil  is  also 
greater  in  all  eases  where  plants  are  allowed  to  form 
seed.  The  question  has  been  much  discussed,  whether 
mowing-grounds  should  be  grazed  by  any  kind  of  stock. 
The  writer’s  observation  leads  to  the  belief  that  this 
depends  much  on  the  condition  of  the  land  and  the 
kind  of  animals  placed  on  it.  Cattle  and  horses  may 
do  great  injury  to  grass  land,  when  it  is  wet  or  so  soft 
that  the  sward  is  broken  and  the  soil  poached  by  the 
hoof.  Sheep  are  less  liable  to  do  damage  in  this  way ; 
though  they,  as  well  as  other  stock,  may  be  kept  so 
close  that  they  will  gnaw  the  grass  to  the  roots,  ren¬ 
dering  it  liable  to  be  killed  by  frost  or  drouth;  but  if 
the  land  is  only  moderately  fed.  while  it  is  dry  and 
comparatively  solid,  we  do  not  think  the  crops  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  are  lessened  in  consequence. 

But  it  is  argued  that  the  aftermath  should  be  left  on 
the  ground  as  a  manure.  The  question  is,  simply, 
whether  this  grass  is  worth  more  for  the  purpose  of 
fattening  animals,  or  making  butter  and  cheese,  &c\, 
than  it  is  for  manure  in  its  crude  state;  or  whether  it 


may  not  be  better  economy  to  use  the  grass  for  these 
purposes,  and  manure  the  land  in  some  other  way. 
The  course  of  the  farmer  must  be  determined  by  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed;  such  as 
the  comparative  value  of  the  products  named,  and  "the 
facilities  he  has  for  manuring  his  land.  An  experiment, 
however,  will  convince  him  that  a  dressing  of  manure, 
though  it  be  only  slight,  will  produce  striking  effects 
compared  with  the  decay  of  any  common  crop  of  after- 
math. 

Pastures. — In  most  sections,  it  is  common  for  land 
to  remain  for  many  years  in  pasturage.  In  hilly  and 
mountainous  districts,  particularly,  there  are  lands 
that  have  been  thus  in  grass  ever  since  they  were  first 
cleared  from  the  forest— a  period  extending  in  some  in¬ 
stances  in  this  country,  to  two  hundred  years,  and  in 
Europe,  some  lands  have  been  in  this  situation  from 
time  immemorial.  Under  proper  management,  the  her¬ 
bage  does  not  deteriorate  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
In  this  respect,  grass  seems  to  form  an  exception  to 
most  crops,  which  require  to  be  managed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rotation. 

In  many  situations,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  pastures ;  a  fact  which  may  well 
excite  surprise  when  we  consider  the  important  relation 
they  sustain  in  the  general  economy  of  the  farm.  We 
know  of  no  reason  why  a  judicious  expenditure  of  mo¬ 
ney  on  this  part  of  the  farm,  may  not  yield  as  profita¬ 
ble  returns,  as  the  same  amount  laid  ©ut  on  any  other 
portion.  The  chief  improvements  required  on  pastures, 
are  draining,  the  eradication  of  bushes  and  useless 
plants,  and  bringing  the  land  into  proper  grasses. 
Drainage  is,  perhaps,  generally  most  necessary.  The 
watery  and  sour  nature  of  herbage  consequent  on  too 
much  wetness  of  the  soil,  is  not  only  unpalatable  and 
innutritions,  but  absolutely  unwholesome,  tending  to 
produce  diseases  of  the  liver  both  in  cattle  and  sheep. 

Drains  may  be  made  at  any  season  of  the  year,  (ex¬ 
cept  when  the  ground  is  frozen,)  as  best  suits  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  farmer.  Bushes  can  be  destroyed  most 
easily  towards  the  latter  part  of  summer.  The  u  old 
of  the  moon  in  August,”  has  long  been  considered  the 
best  season  for  performing  this  business.  Without  ad¬ 
mitting  any  special  lunar  influence  in  the  case,  we  be¬ 
lieve  experience  has  established  the  fact  that  bushes  are 
more  effectually  killed  when  cut  at  this  period,  than  at 
any  other.  Alders  and  other  shrubs  that  grow  on  stools 
or  hillocks,  raised  above  the  general  surface,  may  be 
torn  out  by  the  roots  and  effectually  exterminated. 
Two  men,  and  two  to  four  strong  oxen,  with  a  root- 
puller,  (such  as  has  been  several  times  described  in 
our  columns,)  will  clear  them  out  rapidly.  Briars  and 
small  shrubs  should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  if 
they  sprout,  the  operation  should  be  repeated  the  next 
season,  which,  if  the  work  is  well  done,  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  destroy  them.  Sheep  and  cattle  will  kill  many 
of  the  young  sprouts  by  cropping  them.  The  bushes 
should  be  burned,  if  thick  on  the  ground,  the  ground 
well  harrowed,  and  grass  seed  sown. 

If  ground  is  intended  for  permanent  pasture,  we 
think  it  is  not  necessary,  or  advisable,  to  plow  it.  The 
condition  of  the  soil  when  the  forest  is  first  cleared  off, 
is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grass.  The  vegetable 
matter  on  the  surface  can  be  sufficiently  mixed  with  the 
soil  with  the  harrow,  and  the  grasses  take  more  readily 
and  are  less  liable  to  die  out,  than  if  the  soil  was  re¬ 
versed  by  the  plow. 

Grasses  for  Pastures.— If  we  examine  the  sward 
of  our  best  pastures,  we  shall  generally  find  it;  to  con- 
sist  of  several  kinds  of  grasses  and  plants.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  mixture  is  two-fold;  the  ground  is 
made  "to  support  a  greater  crop  of  herbage,  and  the 
thrift  of  stock  is  generally  promoted  by  it.  Animals 
when  left  to  themselves,  choose  plants  of  different  kinds , 
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and  we  cannot  doubt  that  nature  prompts  them  to  that 
course  most  conducive  to  their  health. 

It  is  a  common  remark  with  grazing  farmers,  and 
dairymen,  that  stock  does  best,  and  the  best  butter  is 
made  on  the  “  natural  grasses,”  meaning  such  plants 
as  come  into  the  soil  without  being  sown.  These  are 
generally,  the  “  June  grass,”  or  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
( Poa  prat.ensis .)  and  white  clover.  (  Trifolium,  repens .) 
Whether  either  of  these  is  really  indigenous  to  the 
country,  we  are  unable  to  determine;  but  both  are  very 
natural  to  all  our  moist  rich  grounds.  The  first  is  one 
of  the  best  pasture  grasses  we  have,  especially  for  rich 
soils.  It  starts  early  in  spring,  and  grows  late 
in  the  fall.  It  makes  a  mass  of  rich  leaves,  which 
being  but  little  injured  by  frost,  may  lie  on  the  ground 
through  the  winter,  and  afford  good  support  for  stock 
whenever  there  is  no  snow,  and  may  even  be  fed  off  the 
next  spring,  before  a  new  growth  starts.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  the  principal  herbage  of  most  of  our  best  pas¬ 
tures.  The  fame  of  the  blue-grass  pastures  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  wide-spread,  and  they  are  formed  chiefly  of 
this  species.  But  as,  for  the  reason  before  given,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  mixtnre,  and  as  the  blue-grass  does 
not  make  so  much  growth  during  the  drouth  of  sum¬ 
mer,  it  is  well  to  have  with  it  some  timothy,  (Phleum 
prutense,)  red  top,  ( Agrostis  vulgaris,)  and  white 
clover.  The  timothy  and  red-top  start  later  than  the 
blue-grass,  and  do  not  stand  the  frost  so  well,  but  will 
make  more  growth  in  the  middle  of  the  season ;  and 
the  white  clover  will  fill  up  all  the  interstices,  making 
a  close  sward.  On  deep  loamy  soils,  orchard-grass, 
( Dactylis  glomerata.)  may  be  substituted  for  timothy 
and  red-top.  It  is  a  strong-growing  grass  in  such  situ¬ 
ations,  and  makes  an  abundance  of  leaves  which  are 
well  relished  by  cattle  and  horses. 

In  forming  pastures,  the  following  kinds  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  seed  may  be  used  for  an  acre: 


Kentucky  blue-grass, . .  16  quarts. 

Timothy, . 4  do 

Red-top, .  8  do 

White  clover, .  2  do 


If  orchard-grass  is  substituted  for  the  timothy  and 
red- top,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  will  be  required. 

It  should  be  an  object  to  feed  pastures  as  evenly  as 
possible  ;  the  grass  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  up  to 
seed ;  as  this  is  not  only  a  loss  of  the  grass,  but  weakens 
the  roots  and  impairs  the  vigor  of  the  succeeding  growth, 
— exhausts  the  soil,  and  injures  the  quality  of  the  feed  for 
the  next  year.  The  “old  fog,”  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  ground,  makes  the  grass  start  thin  and  spiry,  makes 
it  sour  and  unpalatable,  so  that  stock  reject  it,  unless 
impelled  by  hunger,  and  it  forms  a  favorable  bed  for 
the  seeds  of  wild  plants,  which  soon  spring  up.  If  the 
farmer  cannot  so  stock  his  fields  as  to  prevent  the  grass 
from  seeding,  it  is  better  to  mow  the  spots  which  are 
not  properly  fed,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  fall 
feed;  and  if  the  “  fog”  is  not  got  off"  in  any  other 
way,  it  is  best  to  burn  it  in  spring.  It  is  a  maxim  with 
the  best  graziers,  in  England  and  this  country,  that  the 
pastures  should  be  well  cleared  off  once  a  year,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  old  growth. 

These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  those  kinds 
of  grass  which  form  large  and  strong  seed  stems,  as  ti¬ 
mothy  or  red-top.  Blue-grass  has  but  a  small  and  fee¬ 
ble  stem,  but  forms  more  leaf.  If  grass  is  wanted 
for  winter  use,  it  should  be  thb  growth  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  which  makes  no  seed  stems. 

The  improvement  of  pastures  by  manure  is  often  incon¬ 
venient;  they  are  frequently  at  a  distance  from  the  body 
of  the  farm,  and  in  situations  difficult  of  access.  It  is 
therefore  expensive,  and  perhaps  impracticable  to  carry 
manure  to  them  from  the  barn-yard.  Hence,  we  must  re¬ 
sort  to  concentrated  and  portable  manures;  as  plaster, 
ashes,  bones,  guano,  See.  Cattle  and  other  stock  are 


very  likely  to  leave  a  large  portion  of  their  manure 
where  it  does  comparatively  but  little  good — in  woods 
or  groves,  or  under  fences.  This  manure  might  be  ea¬ 
sily  saved  and  turned  to  good  account.  Yards  might 
be  made  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  pasture,  (with 
cheap  sheds  if  desired.)  and  a  layer  of  leaves,  rubbish 
from  the  pastures,  or  muck,  to  absorb  the  urine,  and 
prevent  the  loss  of  liquids.  The  stock  might,  without 
much  trouble,  be  kept  in  these  yards,  nights;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  manure  in  this  way  accumulated,  which 
would  be  of  great  service  if  properly  spread  over  those 
portions  of  the  ground  where  most  needed,  or  where  it 
would  do  most  good.  It.  should  be  made  fine  and  even¬ 
ly  spread,  and  bushed  or  harrowed  in. 


WoofPs  Improvement  of  the  Plow. 

The  following  communication,  from  the  daughters  of 
the  late  Jethro  Wood,  we  think  cannot  fail  to  prove 
interesting,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  plow. 
They  have  placed  before  us  a  large  amount  of  docu¬ 
mentary  matter,  in  corroboration  of  their  statements, 
from  an  examination  of  which  we  may  safely  say,  that 
“  the  half  is  not  told”  in  their  communication.  The 
extraordinary  perseverance  of  Jethro  Wood,  was  on¬ 
ly  equalled  by  the  remarkable  combination  of  difficul¬ 
ties  he  met  with — nearly  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  la¬ 
bors  which  resulted  in  eminent  benefit  to  his  country, 
but  which  left  his  family  nearly  destitute — and,  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  his  children,  now  consisting  of  four 
daughters,  we  are  satisfied  would  be  but  an  act  of  jus¬ 
tice  on  the  part  of  Congress: 

The  attention  which  has  lately  been  excited  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  the  improvement  of  the  plow,  and 
the  extraordinary  and  almost  unaccountable  misinform¬ 
ation  which  has  been  spread  through  papers  over  the 
whole  country,  seems  to  render  it  necessary  to  make  a 
short  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  all  of  which 
can  be  substantiated  by  full  and  authentic  evidence. 

The  late  Jethro  Wood  commenced  his  experiments 
for  the  improvement  of  the  plow,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1812.  Previous  to  that  time,  James  Small, 
of  Scotland,  .Robert  Ransom  of  England,  and  Charles 
Newbold  of  New  Jersey,  had  made  improvements;  af¬ 
ter  which  David  Peacock,  of  New  Jersey,  in  1814, 
paid  Newbold  $1000  for  the  privilege  of  using  his  pa¬ 
tent  ;*  (Newbold’s  plow  was  never  brought  into  practical 
use,)  and  after  improvements,  obtained  a  patent  himself, 
known  as  Peacock's  plow:  it  had  a  wrought  iron  share 
and  steel  edge.  None  of  these  plows  were  generally 
adopted  by  the  farmers.  According  to  Judge  Leland, 
of  Auburn,  (a  gentleman  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  plow,)  Peacock’s  plow  cost  from  $20  to 
$25,  and  Small’s  plow  was  recommended  about  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  Jethro  Wood  obtained  his  patent  of  1819,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness ,  being  only  $22. 

Jethro  Wood  obtained  his  first  patent  in  1814,  but 
the  invention  was  a  very  imperfect  one,  and  was  in  a 
few  years  wholly  thrown  aside.  After  five  years’  labor, 
he  perfected  his  second  patent  in  1819,  which  was  his 
great  achievement.  The  imperfect  patent  of  1814  has 
been  confounded  with  the  latter  by  some  writers,  and 
its  imperfections  exhibited  as  a  proof  that  his  invention 
was  destitute  of  merit,  and  thus  a  most  unjust  and 
wholly  erroneous  impression,  made  by  substituting  a 
crude  for  a  finished  work. 

The  difficulties  and  labors  Jethro  Wood  encountered 
in  perfecting  and  introducing  his  plow,  were  almost  in¬ 
credible.  At  first,  the  nearest  furnace  was  in  Ononda¬ 
ga  county,  40  miles  distant;  it  often  happened,  when 
arriving  there,  that  it  was  not  in  blast;  and  sometimes 
several  journeys  were  necessary  to  accomplish  a  single 

*  Aooording  to  the  statement  of  A.  B.  Allen,  of  New-York 
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point.  According  to  a  statement  of  Joseph  Ridgway, 
(late  Representative  in  Congress  from  Ohio,)  who  aid¬ 
ed  him  at  the  time,  “  The  cost  of  the  first  patterns  may 
be  put  down  at  $15,000;  the  cost  of  these  patterns, 
however  was  but  an  item  compared  with  the  expendi¬ 
tures  he  incurred  during  the  five  years  he  was  experi¬ 
menting,  and  before  he  was  prepared  for  combining  his 
piecemeal  inventions  in  the  form  of  patterns,  for  the  plow 
he  got  patented.  A  set  of  Jethro  Wood’s  plow  pat¬ 
terns  taken  from  a  set  of  standard  patterns,  when  dres¬ 
sed  up  and  polished,  with  their  appendages,  to  cast 
plows  from,  may  be  stated  to  cost  from  four  to  seven 
hundred  dollars,  the  cost  varying  according  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  fixtures  for  casting  from.” 

These  patterns,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudice 
against  east  iron  or  “  pot  metal,”  as  it  was  then  called, 
which  was  considered  about  as  brittle  as  glass,  Jethro 
Wood  was  obliged  to  furnish  at  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
pense  to  a  vast  number  of  foundries  and  furnaces;  and 
a  constant  perseverance  and  travelling  was  needed  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  plow.  The  unskillfulness  of  the  workmen 
in  those  early  days  was  so  great,  that  in  many  instan¬ 
ces,  he  had  to  show  them  by  moulding  the  castings  with 
his  own  hands;  and  the  prejudices  against  “pot-metal  ” 
were  so  strong,  he  was  often  obliged  to  give  presents 
to  induce  them  to  cast  the  plow;  so  that  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  patent,  all  his  receipts  did  not  nearly  equal 
his  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  his  time  and  labor.  He 
commenced  in  comfortable  circumstances,  out  of  debt, 
and  ended  deeply  involved. 

But  there  was  another  obstacle  of  a  most  formidable 
nature,  which  rendered  his  long  and  laborious  efforts  a 
continued  series  of  great  difficulties  and  disappointments, 
— a  deficiency  in  the  former  patent  laws.  As  soon  as 
by  his  unwearied  labors,  the  plow  had  been  introduced, 
infringements  commenced  ;  and  manufacturers  whom  he 
had  supplied  with  patterns,  refused  to  pay  premium,  and  j 
Jethro  Wood  by  resorting  to  courts  of  law,  could  only  j 
look  forward  to  defeat,  and  ruinous  bills  of  costs.  The 
only  course  left  for  him,  was  to  strengthen  himself  by 
interesting  men  in  his  patent ;  therefore  he  was  obliged 
to  make  large  assignments  of  territory,  without  receiv¬ 
ing  any  pecuniary  reward,  and  without  realising  any.  of 
the  benefits  he  had  hoped  to  receive.  Thus  the  four¬ 
teen  years  of  his  term  was  lost  to  him,  while  his  coun¬ 
try  reaped  the  benefits. 

In  1832,  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  to  Congress  that 
he  had  not  been  remunerated  for  the  benefits  conferred 
on  agriculture,  by  the  invention  and  introduction  of  his 
cast  iron  plow,  and  the  patent  was  renewed  for  a  term 
of  fourteen  years.  But  a  proviso  was  insidiously  in¬ 
serted  in  the  bill,  conferring  on  the  former  assignees  all 
the  right  and  privileges  they  had  acquired  during  the 
first  term  of  the  patent.  This  proviso  almost  destroyed 
the  benefits  of  the  extension  to  the  inventor,  or  his  chil¬ 
dren,  by  giving  to  the  assignees  the  largest  and  best 
portions  of  the  territory,  who  had  never  done  anything 
to  merit  the  consideration  of  Congress,  or  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  inventor,  (with  but  two  honorable  ex¬ 
ceptions,)  but  who  had  made  themselves  rich  by  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  plows.  The  year  following  the 
extension,  Jethro  Wood  breathed  bis  last.  The  first 
object  of  his  son  Benjamin,  (his  executor,)  was  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  Congress  for  an  amendment  of  the  patent  laws, 
and  several  years  were  consumed  before  this  was  ac¬ 
complished.  The  second  was  to  commence  suits  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  validity  of  the  patent.  So  long  as -Jethro 
Wood  encountered  the  general  prejudice  against  his 
plow,  the  merit,  (or  odium  as  it  was  then  regarded) 
was  fully  accredited  to  him.  It  was  only  since  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  value  was  proved  that  attempts  were  made 
to  deprive  him  of  the  credit.  In  consequence  of  the 
length  of  time,  witnesses  were  very  much  scattered, 
and  pecuniary  means  being  wholly  inadequate,  the  pro¬ 


per  witnesses  could  not  be  obtained,  and  from  combina¬ 
tions  of  wealth  and  numbers,  against  a  single  family, 
the  executors  suffered  several  defeats  before  the  patent 
was  sustained.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  after  a  tho¬ 
rough  investigation  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  fully  sustained  all  the  points  of  Je¬ 
thro  Wood’s  patent,  which  decision  was  not  made  until 
within  a  few  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  and 
a  short  period  before  the  death  of  the  executor. 

It  is  a  common  but  most  erroneous  opinion,  that  al¬ 
though  Jethro  Wood  himself  reaped  no  advantage,  his 
heirs  have  received  enormous  sums.  To  disprove  this,  it 
is  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  final  decision  of  the  Court,  premiums  could  not 
be  collected,  and  the  sums  received  by  the  administra¬ 
trices  for  the  brief  period  of  the  patent  remaining,  over 
and  above  the  expenses  of  the  suits,  did  not  exceed  the 
small  sum  of  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  This  fact 
is  established  by  Samuel  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  and 
Judge  Leland  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  suits;  and  the  affidavit  of  the  administratri¬ 
ces  as  regards  the  whole  amount  of  money  received  by 
them. 

The  limits  of  this  article  have  prevented  that  appeal 
to  authority  which  would  have  corroborated  all  its  state¬ 
ments;  documentary  evidence  could  be  furnished  on  all 
the  points.  But  the  following  brief  testimony  from  a 
a  few  persons  of  high  standing  in  the  community,  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Wm.  H.- Seward,  (now  United  States  Senator,)  says 
under  date  of  Nov.  20,  1848,  “  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  conferred  great¬ 
er  economical  benefit  on  his  country  than  Jethro  Wood, 
— none  of  her  benefactors  have  been  more  inadequately 
rewarded.” 

David  Thomas,  for  many  years  chief  engineer  on  the 
New-York  canals,  and  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  efforts  of  Jethro  Wood,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  close  of  his  life,  furnishes  the  following 
testimony:  “'The  exercise  of  mind  and  amount  of  la* 
bor  to  perfect  these  improvements,  can  scarcely  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  those  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  simi¬ 
lar  pursuits.  It  was  a  new  field,  and  everything  had  to 
be  learned  by  experiments.  To  discover  and  procure 
the  best  material  for  patterns,  and  to  prepare  them, 
employed  him  a  long  time,  and  a  common  mind  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  difficulties  that  met  him  at  foun¬ 
dries;  oftentimes  he  had  to  overcome  the  unskillfulness 
or  prejudice  of  moulders,  by  presents,  or  by  showing 
them  how  to  manage,  with  his  own  hands. 

“  I  am  satisfied  that  all  his  patented  improvements 
were  inventions  of  his  own,  originating  in  his  own 
mind,  and  to  avoid  encroaching  on  what  others  had  in¬ 
vented,  he  had  every  volume  within  his  reach  that  treat¬ 
ed  of  plows,  including  several  Encyclopaedias,  carefully 
examined  for  that  purpose. 

“  To  Jethro  Wood’s  name,  belongs  the  honor  ol  ren« 
dering  the  plow  that  cheap  and  efficient  instrument  that 
we  now  find  it,  truly  enabling  us  to  cultivate  our  fields 
at  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  former  expense,  and  sav¬ 
ing  millions  to  the  country.” 

Samuel  Stevens,  of  Albany,  says  under  date  of.  Jan. 
8,  1848,  “  I  am  satisfied  that  neither  he  nor  his  chil¬ 
dren  have  realised  anything  from  that  patent;  so  far  as 
my  humble  opinion  can  have  any  weight,  I  think  there 
never  was  a  case  in  which  the  children  of  a  public  be¬ 
nefactor  have  such  strong  claims  to  be  secured  by  the 
prolongation  of  a  patent,  or  to  receive  some  remunera¬ 
tion  for  the  mental  labor  of  their  ancestor.” 

John  Porter  of  Auburn,  formerly  New-York  Senator, 
says,  “  I  have  resided  and  been  in  active  business  in 
Auburn,  the  principal  town  in  the  county  of  Cayuga, 
[the  residence  of  Jethro  Wood,]  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  have  known  hirn  and  something  about  his 
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plow  business  for  many  years.  It  is  my  opinion,  made 
up  from  observation  of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  which 
were  pretty  well  understood  by  all  his  acquaintances  in 
this  region,  that  his  receipts  from  his  patent-right  were 
at  all  times  small,  and  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
value  of  his  inventions.  And  I  think  this  opinion  pre¬ 
vails  generally,  among  his  acquaintances  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

Judge  Leland,  of  Auburn,  long  acquainted  with  the 
labors  of  Jethro  Wood,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  improvements  of  the  plow, 
gives  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  those  im¬ 
provements: 

“  Wood's  plow  of  1819,  is  yet  equal  if  not  superior 
to  them  all — all  thatswas  required,  was  to  take  his  sug¬ 
gestions  in  his  specification,  to  make  the  plow  longer  or 
shorter,  to  suit  the  earth  they  were  to  be  used  in. 
When  his  plow  was  first  put  into  use,  the  country  was 
Hew,  and  full  of  what  was  called  cradle-knolls,  and  re¬ 
quired  a  short  plow.  As  the  country  became  more 
smooth,  the  plow  should  be  lengthened.  This  he  sug¬ 
gested,  and  this  is  all  the  best  improvers  have  ever 
done,  such  as  Delano,  the  Livingston  county,  and  the 
Genesee  county  plows,  so  called.” 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Joseph  Ridgway,  lately  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  Ohio,  and  long  enga¬ 
ged  in  the  manufacture  of  plows,  states  that  he  has 
all  the  varieties  of  plow  patterns,  and  that  during  the 
sale  of  forty-two  thousand  plows,  he  sold  forty  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  patent  of  Jethro  Wood,  and  but  two  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  other  kinds.  Phoebe  Wood, 

Sylvia  Ann  Wood, 
Administratrices  of  Jethro  Wood. 


Study  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Eds.  Cultivator— I  was  highly  gratified  with  Mr. 
Buckley’s  article  on  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences, 
in  your  February  number,  and  hope  it  will  have  the  sa¬ 
lutary  effect  on  your  readers  which  its  merits  demand. 
Premising  that  such  will  be  the  fact,  we  may  well  anti¬ 
cipate  a  happy  and  brilliant  change  ;  one  of  incalcula¬ 
ble  benefit  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  of  soothing 
influence  on  the  character  of  mind,  as  about  to  burst 
forth  and  flow,  like  pure  and  healthful  waters,  over  the 
land. 

To  no  class  of  men  do  these  studies  present  them¬ 
selves  with  richer  promise  of  reward,  than  to  the  far¬ 
mer.  All  his  labors  are  in  the  great  workshop  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  all  his  success  depends  on  his  moving  in  co¬ 
operation  with  her  secret  workings.  She  humbles  her¬ 
self,  and  her  firmest  rocks  waste  away  to  aid  him  in  his 
designs.  The  clouds  spread  over  the  earth,  and  drop 
fatness,  to  increase  his  riches.  The  thunder  roars  and 
the  lightnings  play,  to  give  purity  to  the  atmosphere 
whose  healthfulness  is  his  strength.  Even  winter,  with 
her  howling  winds  and  rugged  storms,,  is  to  him  a  visi¬ 
tation  of  mercy,  a  messenger  of  love  sent  to  subdue  bv 
frost  his  unyielding  soil,  and  give  repose  to  vegetable 
nature,  which  causes  it  to  bloom  with  richer  beauty  and 
in  firmer  strength  in  the  bright  morning  of  spring.  All 
nature,  from  the  rolling  sun  with  its  planetary  escort, 
to  the  crawling  insect  so  small  asto  defy  the  searching 
of  his  vision,  and  so  frail  that  a  breath  may  destroy  it, 
are  his,  and  operate  for  weal  or  woe,  in  aiding  him  in 
his  designs. 

How  wide  a  field  is  thus  opened  for  his  investigation, 
and  what  a  variety  of  objects  are  brought  to  make  de¬ 
mands  on  his  research  *  Meteorology,  Geology,  Mine¬ 
ralogy,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Entomology,  all  have 
their  daily  and  hourly  bearing  on  his  labors.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  all,  is  therefore  desirable.  But  the 
question  will  arise,  how  are  farmers,  secluded  as  they 
are  from  the  sanctums  of  science,  to  make  progress  in 


these  investigstions  ?  Our  reply  is,  set  yourselves  about 
it;  find  out  what  you  can  by  observation,  and  the  vari- 
our  publications  on  each  particular  science,  which  in 
these  days  are  so  cheap  as  to  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  so  familiarly  written  that  any  one  of 
ordinary  capacity  and  common  school  education  can  rea¬ 
dily  comprehend.  Getting  knowledge  is  like  getting 
wealth.  If  the  mind  is  intent  upon  the  object,  the  la¬ 
bor  will  be  directed  towards  it,  and  the  end  will  be  at¬ 
tained.  And  how  much  more  lasting  is  intellectual 
wealth  than  that  which  is  measured  by  dollars  and  cents. 
No  fluctuations  of  the  times  can  depreciate  its  value. 
The  floods  cannot  drown,  nor  the  flames  consume  it. 

To  the  young,  these  sciences  present  themselves  with 
peculiay  interest.  The  young  are,  by  nature,  natural¬ 
ists.  Whoever  saw  an  infant  that  was  not  pleased  with 
a  flower,  a  pebble,  a  shell  or  an  animal.  See  with 
what  energy  it  will  divest  the  one  of  its  leaves,  as  if 
analyses  were  already  commenced,  and  with  what  fond¬ 
ness  another  is  caressed.  These  principles  of  nature, 
if  cultivated,  would  lead  to  results  salutary  and  honor¬ 
able;  a  kind  look,  an  approving  word-— a  whisper  from 
the  parent  when  the  mind  of  the  child  is  entertained  by 
these  things,  might  lay  the  foundation,  if  not  for  a  New¬ 
ton  or  a  Franklin,  of  a  being,  wise,  useful  and  happy. 
Merely  allow  and  encourage  them,  and  their  go-ahead- 
ativeness  will  enable  them  to  make  rich  progress. 

But  if  parents  are  unwilling  to  stoop  so  low  as  to 
converse  with  and  instruct  their  children  from  the  book 
of  nature  and  of  wisdom,  which  no  mortal  mind  has 
yet  been  able  to  comprehend,  we  will  suggest  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  introducing  the  studies  drawn  from  it  into  our 
common  schools,  where  every  child  in  the  land  may 
have  an  opportunity,  without  much  trouble  or  loss  of 
time  from  other  studies,  to  become  acquainted  wTith  its 
valuable  contents.  A  half  an  hour,  or  even  less  time, 
devoted  by  the  teacher,  each  day,  in  talking  upon  these 
subjects,  will  effect  much  more,  than  in  the  outset  will 
be  supposed. 

Our  own  experience  in  this  matter  is  the  best  testi¬ 
mony  we  can  bring  in  favor  of  its  truthfulness.  In  our 
teaching  days  we  wrere  at  one  time  connected  with  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  established  academies  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  When  we  entered  upon  our  service,  there 
was  not  a  mineral  to  be  found  on  all  the  premises,  un¬ 
less  it  were  such  as  nature  planted  there,  or  art  had  in¬ 
troduced  to  give  firmness  and  security  to  the  ample  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  building.  We  had  not  passed  a  week 
within  those  time-honored  walls,  before  we  suggested 
to  some  of  our  scholars  the  utility  of  geology  and  mi¬ 
neralogy,  as  studies  worthy  of  feheir  notice  as  matter  of 
pastime  if  nothing  more,  and  before  that  week  wTas  end¬ 
ed,  shelves  were  prepared  and  some  two  or  three  spe¬ 
cimens  placed  upon  them,  as  the  corner  stones  of  ft  fu¬ 
ture  cabinet.  The  idea  once  started,  spread  with  de¬ 
sirable  rapidity.  The  members  of  the  school,  instead 
of  spending  the  hours  of  recess  in  indolence,  or  useless 
amusement,  were  awake  by  times,  ar.d  abroad  in  the 
fields  snuffing  the  pure  air,  and  exercising  their  mus¬ 
cles  to  sever  a  fragment  from  some  hitherto  unnoticed 
rock,  to  search  out  its  peculiarities,  and  swell  an  accu¬ 
mulating  list  of  specimens.  All,  both  male  and  female 
scholars,  were  interested  in  the  new  study  which  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  roam  over  the  fields  and  seek  new  ob- 
jec  s  of  observation.  Nor  were  these  operations  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  school.  Others  became  interested,  and  little 
children  often  came  to  present  their  minerals,  and  ask 
what  they  were,  and  what  they  were  good  for.  The 
same  interest  was  kept  up  for  years,  and  for  aught  we 
know,  until  the  present  time;  and  when  we  last  visited 
the  cabinet,  it  presented  a  rich  collection  from  various 
sections  of  the  globe. 

That  the  same  happy  effects  will  result  from  like 
causes  in  all  academies  and  high  schools  in  our  country, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt.  Let  cabinets  at  once  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  they  will  go  on  to  final  success.  Every 
new  class  seeing  what  has  been  done  by  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  will  be  anxious  to  do  their  part,  and  corning,  as 
they  usually  do,  from  different  localities,  each  can, 
without  difficulty,  bring  different  and  various  specimens. 

But  for  the  common  school,  the  academy  of  the  mil¬ 
lion,  the  place  where  probably  three-fourths,  at  least, 
of  ail  the  farmers  of  the  next  half  century,  are  to  spend 
their  scholastic  days; — the  seminary,  which  should  be 
so  elevated  in  its  character,  that  all  can  be  qualified  for 
the  most  honorable  and  useful  stations  in  life  within  its 
walls;  for  these  institutions  we  plead,  and  to  them  we 
would  commend  these  sciences  as  of  salutary  and  prac¬ 
tical  importance.  We  are  awrare  that  the  plea  will  be 
urged  that  we  have  already  too  many  studies  in  our 
common  schools';  and  to  this  we  say,  if  you  have,  ex¬ 
clude  some  of  less  importance,  and  introduce  those 
whose  practical  benefit  in  the  every  day  affairs  of  life, 
has  been  too  long  overlooked.  The  knowledge  which 
is  the  the  most  intimately  connected  with  the  every  day 
concerns  of  life,  is  the  first  knowledge  we  should  strive 
to  attain,  and  our  every  day  communings  with  nature, 
show  that  she  possesses  this  knowledge. 

Another  very  plausible  excuse  is,  that  children  at  the 
age  of  those  attending  these  schools,  are  too  young  to 
put  upon  these  studies.  This  is  the  result  of  ignorance 
or  prejudice  in  the  matter.  They  are  the  very  first, 
things,  as  we  have  before  said,  that  a  child  would  learn 
if  left  to  his  own  inclination. 

But  we  have  a  course  to  present  which  will  obviate 
both  the  foregoing  difficulties,  if  they  can  in  any  way  be 
considered  as  such.  Let  the  teacher  say  to  his  scho¬ 
lars  as  the  spring  opens,  on  such  a  day,  my  dear  scho¬ 
lars,  if  the  weather  permit,  I  propose  that  we  all 
amuse  ourselves  by  a  ramble  in  the  woods,  to  witness 
the  beauty  that  spring  is  scattering  over  the  lap  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  I  am  sure  it  will  be  what  you  will  all  enjoy,  and 
I  hope  by  your  diligence  in  study,  you  will  all  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  pleasant  recreation.  And  when  the  time 
comes,  and  he  goes  forth  with  his  happy  laughing 
throng,  let  him  call  their  attention  to  the  shape  of  a 
leaf,  the  varied  colors  of  a  flower,  or  the  qualities  of  a 
rock;  any  one  or  all  of  them,  as  circumstances  will  per¬ 
mit.  Observation  will  thus  be  awakened,  which  will 
require  but  little  effort  to  increase.  Then  let  him  spend 
a  short  time,  if  no  more  than  five  minutes  each  day,  in 
familiar  remarks  on  some  topic  of  natural  science,  and 
we  will  vouch  for  it,  he  will  soon  find  subjects  enough, 
and  before  his  term  expires,  he  will  see  his  scholars  not 
only  awake  in  the  matter  of  investigating  these  things, 
but  possessing  an  amount  of  knowledge  honorable  to 
those  of  greater  age.  We  submit  it  to  you,  teachers, 
to  try  the  experiment,  and  give  us  a  fair  result.  Wm. 
Bacon.  Elmwood,  March,  1849. 


The  Season  in  Virginia. — Mr.  Wm.  Shultice,  of 
Matthews  Court-House,  Va.,  writes, — “  We  had  a 
very  severe  frost  here  in  April,  which  destroyed  the 
forward  wheat  in  some  places  and  very  seriously  in¬ 
jured  it  in  others.  Many  who  had  planted  corn  were 
compelled  to  plow  the  ground  again  and  replant.  The 
early  fruits,  as  peaches,  cherries,  &c.,  were  totally 
cut  off,  except  in  some  favorable  locations.” 

Preservation  of  Vegetables. — Mr.  Hamilton 
Perry,  of  Lansingburgh,  informs  us  that  lie-  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  beets  through  the  winter  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mode: — He  packs  the  roots  in  barrels  or  casks, 
with  earth  in  which  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  peck 
to  a  bushel  of  earth  had  been  mixed.  The  roots  being 
placed  in  layers,  and  each  layer  covered  with  the  com¬ 
post.  He  states  that  he  has  kept  them  sound  in  this 
way  three  years- 


Comparative  Profits  of  Free  and  Slave  Labor. 

The  following  communication,  in  answer  to  the  inqui¬ 
ries  of  “  A  Southerner,”  in  our  May  number,  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinguished  farmer,  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subject  on  which  he  speaks.  In  his 
description  of  events  that  have  transpired  within  his 
own  observation,  he  has  been  governed  by  the  same 
spirit  of  candor  which  was  evinced  by  the  inquiry  of  our 
southern  friend ;  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  many  others, 
his  remarks  will  be  read  with  interest. — Eds. 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator — In  your  May  number 
page  156,  a  correspondent  signing  himself  A  South¬ 
erner,  and  hailing  from  Barboursville,  Va.,  asks  for 
information  through  your  paper,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
profits  of  Free  as  compared  with  Slave  Labor.  The 
information  is  asked  in  so  frank  and  proper  a  manner, 
with  so  natural  a  desire  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion, 
that  no  intelligent  northern  man,  who  is  a  friend  to  free 
labor,  from  honest  convictions  of  its  decided  superiority 
over  slave  labor,  as  best  promoting  individual  and  na* 
t.ional  prosperity,  and  who  can  base  his  reasoning  upon 
his  own  personal  observation  and  experience,  should  he¬ 
sitate  to  comply  with  so  reasonable  a  request. 

The  comparative  prosperity  of  the  North  over  the 
South,  has  been  attributed  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
superior  cheapness  of  free,  over  slave  labor.  Here, 
is  a  southern  individual,  himself  a  slave-holder,  and 
who  acknowledges  its  unprofitableness,  but  modest¬ 
ly  and  properly  asks  the  north — “  If  you  are  so  much 
better  off  than  we  are,  tell  us  why  you  are  so  ?”  If 
northern  men  do  not  respond  to  these  interrogato¬ 
ries,  fairly  and  fully,  let  them  cease  their  clamor  about 
free  labor,  and  when,  hereafter,  they  speak  in  deroga- 
tion  of  slavery,  they  must  base  their  plea  upon  some 
other  ground  than  upon  its  unprofitableness. 

Whether  I  shall  meet  the  question  fully  and  satis¬ 
factorily,  remains  to  be  seen;  but  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
premise,  that  I  have  very  decided  convictions  in  favor 
of  free  labor.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  I  am  a  farm¬ 
er,  not  from  necessity,  but  from  the  opinion  I  have 
formed  of  its  excellence  as  a  pursuit;  and  having  now 
followed  it  for  many  years,  have  a  growing  desire  to 
continue  it;  because  it  contributes  to  my  health  and 
happiness,  and  it  is  an  employment  of  which  I  never 
tire.  I  take  the  more  pleasure,  therefore,  in  imparting 
any  little  information  I  possess,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  ask  it.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  draw  practi¬ 
cal  information  from  the  pursuit  of  husbandry,  as  it  was 
practiced  in,  the  State  of  New-York,  when  we  cultiva¬ 
ted  our  farms  with  slaves;  and  it  being  now  near  thir¬ 
ty  years  since  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  in  this 
State  took  place,  we  have  had  an  abundance  of  time  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  relative  profits  of  these  two 
kinds  of  labor. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  this  subject — experi¬ 
ence  is  better  than  abstract  reasoning,  when  that  rea¬ 
soning  is  based  only  upon  specious  hypothesis.  When  I 
therefore,  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  county  in  which  I  reside,  say  from  1805  to  1825, 
(the  last  about  the  time  our  emancipation  bill  passed, 
and  which  was  to  go  in  part  into  gradual  operation,)  a 
county  which  has  no  superior  advantages  of  fertility  of 
soil  over  many  other  counties  in  the  State,  and  for 
which  review  I  had  great  advantages  by  frequently  tra¬ 
veling  over  it, — and  contrast  the  appearance  of  its 
cultivated  farms  then  and  now,  I  think  I  can  give  a  rea¬ 
dy  answer  to  this  knotty  question. 

Then,  the  negroes  did  nearly  all  the  work  that  was 
done.  The  white  man,  if  possessed  of  any  property, 
spent  his  time,  not  on  his  farm,  but  on  the  road  and  in  the 
tavern,  at  the  horse-race,  or  where  pleasure  or  amuse¬ 
ment  called  him.  For  the  son  of  a  man  of  property  to 
labor,  except  very  slightly,  was  derogatory  to  his  cha* 
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racter;  and  an  opinion  was  very  generally  entertained, 
that  there  was  no  necessity,  much  less  propriety,  for  a 
young  man  to  labor.  But  how  was  their  time  to  be 
spent  ?  To  do  something,  is  natural  to  our  wishes  and 
habits,  and  if  we  are  not  engaged  in  something  useful, 
we  can  hardly  be  kept  out  of  mischief.  It  was  not  the 
fashion  then  to  give,  except  to  a  favorite  son,  a  finished 
education  ■  but  as  the  majority  would  not  stay  at  home, 
where  they  did  nothing,  they  sought  after  some  employ¬ 
ment  to  spend  their  time,  which  employment  would  na¬ 
turally  be  found  where  others,  like  themselves,  congre¬ 
gated  ;  and  that  was  in  public  places,  and  in  public  or 
private  amusements.  In  this,  they  only  followed  the 
example  of  their  fathers,  who  in  most  instances,  after 
a  slight  morning  survey  of  the  farm  would  be  found 
either  at  the  country  store,  or  at  the  tavern.  These 
certainly,  could  not  be  the  places  where  an  agricultural 
community  could  better  its  condition  ;  where  having  fled 
from  the  labor  or  hasty  direction  bestowed  upon  the 
farm,  they  were  strongly  tempted  either  to  unnecessa¬ 
rily  spend  the  avails  of  its  produets,  or  to  form  habits 
of  the  grossest  dissipation.  Hunting  and  fishing  were 
harmless  occupations,  compared  to  those  taught  in 
these  unfortunate  gatherings ;  and  how  many  fine  estates 
have  I  seen  spent,  and  their  owners,  and"  the  natural 
heirs  of  them,  beggared  by  the  indulgence  in  these  idle 
and  vicious  habits,  practiced  by  nearly  a  whole  commu¬ 
nity  !  In  my  mind’s  eye,  I  can  now  run  over  a  long  ca¬ 
talogue  of  persons,  who  at  that  time  were  some  of  our 
most  promising  young  men,  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
those  habits  of  the  times,  and  the  estates  which  they 
ought  to  have  inherited,  passed  into  the  possession  of 
others. 

These  were  the  times  when  the  blacks  only  labored. 
The  white  man  considered  himself  above  labor.  The 
earnings  of  the  slave,  therefore,  while  they  contributed 
to  his  support,  likewise  did  their  share  of  his  ruin.  True, 
in  comparison  to  population,  we  had  not  as  many  slaves 
as  they  have  at  the  south ;  but  we  had  enough  to  till 
our  land  as  it  was  then  tilled,  and  thus  take  from  us  a 
useful  and  necessary  personal  occupation.  The  labor 
done  by  the  slaves,  had  to  support  the  white  man  and 
his  family,  who  were  only  consumers,  besides  support¬ 
ing  the  slave  and  his  family.  Here  were  useless 
mouths  to  feed,  useless  backs  to  clothe — and  successful 
indeed  was  that  farmer,  who  under  this  management, 
could  at  the  end  of  the  year,  make  both  ends  meet. 
When  I  recall  to  mind  the  imperfect  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  practiced  at  that  time — the  want  of  comforts  for  the 
use  of  man — of  care  for  his  stock — the  appearance  of 
his  farm,  fences  and  outbuildings — the  quantity  of  land 
lying  waste — the  imperfect  formation  of  roads  and  brid¬ 
ges — the  want  of  school-houses  for  the  education  of 
children — of  churches  to  collect  the  population  on  the 
sabbath — and  the  general  lack  of  prosperity  pervading 
a’most  all  classes,  I  but  recal  what  I  have  too  often 
witnessed,  and  the  recollection  is  too  vivid  to  be  soon 
effaced  from  my  memory. 

The  morals  of  the  community  corresponded  to  these 
outward  appearances.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  the 
men,  both  old  and  young,  of  a  neighborhood,  by  11  o’, 
clock  in  the  morning,  to  collect  at  the  nearest  public 
houses — of  which  in  many  townships  there  were  scores 
— remain  drinking  and  talking  over  the  news  until  high 
noon — leave  for  their  dinners,  and  by  5  P.  M.  to  re-col¬ 
lect  to  indulge  more  freely  in  drinking  or  gambling; 
and  to  while  away  the  time,  possibly  at  a  cock-fight,  or 
horse-race,  or  have  a  fight  among  themselves.  About 
12  o’clock  at  night  they  retired  to  their  respective  homes 
to  re-enact  the  same  or  similar  scenes  the  next  day. 
These  were  events  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Idle¬ 
ness  was  the  parent  of  immorality,  -and  that  in  turn 
brought  about  the  rum  of  tens  of  thousands  of  families. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  about  the  acme  of  this  state 


of  society,  emancipation  of  the  colored  race  was  called 
for.  At  first,  much  objection  was  made  to  it  by  most 
of  the  owners  of  slaves.  The  cry  was — “  we  shall  be 
ruined.  Who  is  to  work  our  estates  ?  The  communi¬ 
ty  will  suffer  for  the  want  of  laboring  men,  and  we  all 
will  be  impoverished  together.”  But  the  good  sense 
and  patriotism  of  the  freemen  of  our  State,  prevailed 
over  all  the  objections  urged ;  and  depend  upon  it  they 
were  not  lightly  pressed  by  able  advocates ;  and  our  bill 
of  emancipation,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  at 
length  became  the  law  of  the  State.  I  am  not  aware 
that  much  difficulty,  for  any  length  of  time,  was  crea¬ 
ted  by  this  change  in  the  manner  of  working  our  estates. 
Blacks  that  were  liberated,  were  hired  in  many  instan¬ 
ces,  and  in  a  short  time  a  white  population  came  for¬ 
ward,  and  all  the  labors  of  the  farm  went  on  with  more 
than  the  accustomed  energy.  The  sons  of  the  farmer, 
instead  of  spending  their  time  in  idleness  and  dissipa¬ 
tion.  from  necessity,  as  it  were,  became  producers  in¬ 
stead  of  consumers.  All  the  industry  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  was  called  into  requisition.  It  became  popular  for 
all  to  labor  in  their  several  vocations,  according  to  their 
respective  abilities,  and  after  the  lapse  of  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  an  entire  change  has  been  wrought  in  the 
whole  state  of  society. 

As  to  laborers,  the  vacuum  thus  temporarily  created 
was  more  than  made  up  by  white  men,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  change,  has  been  productive  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  propitious  results.  The  whole  face 
of  nature  is  changed,  and  all  around  gives  evidence 
that  a  great  work  has  been  slowly,  silently  and  happily 
accomplished.  The  uncomfortable  old  houses  of  the 
farmers  have  given  way  to  new  and  more  commodious 
ones.  The  outbuildings  are  enlarged,  improved,  and 
made  ornamental  to  the  establishment.  Fences  in  most 
instances,  are  made  that  will  secure  the  growing  crops ; 
waste  land  improved  and  brought  into  successful  culti¬ 
vation;  the  stock  changed  into  objects  of  beauty  sis 
well  as  profit;  the  roads,  bridges,  school-houses  and 
churches,  such  as  do  credit  to  an  industrious,  intelli¬ 
gent,  thriving  moral  and  religious  people.  These  are 
the  fruits  of  free  labor,  calling  upon  every  man  to 
act  well  his  part  in  society;  and  the  bounties  of  Provi¬ 
dence  that  have  followed,  are  the  strong  evidences  of 
what  well  directed  industry  will  accomplish. 

That  the  benefits  flowing  from  this  state  of  society 
have  been  fully  realised,  as  far  as  pecuniary  profit  is 
concerned,  I  will  here  give  by  way  of  illustration,  con¬ 
clusive  proof.  In  the  town  in  which  I  reside,  the  soil 
of  which  is  easily  worked  but  not  naturally  very  fertile, 

I  well  remember  the  time  when  few  men  had  money  to 
loan,  and  but  little  of  it  could  be  procured.  Were  it 
necessary,  I  would  now  name  the  individuals,  but  that 
is  not  required.  How  is  it  now  ?  In  a  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  4,000  in  the  town,  and  for  about  four 
miles  each  way  around  me,  I  know  that,  independent 
of  real  estate,  they  have  at  least  a  million  of  dollars  on 
loan,  and  this  in  most  instances  belonging  to  farmers. 
I  will  give  one  more  illustration  to  show  that  on  this 
point  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  Within  my  time,  and  that 
has  not  been  very  lengthened,  lived  a  farmer  near  me, 
who  had  about  700  acres  of  our  best  land,  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  estate  of  about  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars,  ob¬ 
tained  by  inheritance.  He  cultivated  his  land  with  se¬ 
ven  or  eight  negroes,  and  had  a  corresponding  number 
of  females  and  children.  The  owner  of  these  was  so¬ 
ber,  intelligent  and  careful,  so  far  as  he  thought  was 
then  required.  He  had  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters. 
He  died  in  1815.  His  personal  estate  was  spent. 
His  real  estate  was  divided  among  his  children.  To 
one  son  he  gave  his  homestead,  and  about  160  acres  of 
land.  This  son  discarded  the  slaves  after  a  short  trial 
• — hired  his  labor  done,  and  although  not  more  econo¬ 
mical  nor  attentive  to  his  business  than  his  father  was 
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nor  better  qualified  to  carry  it  on,  yet  he  has  added  to 
his  estate,  and  made  it  more  than  double  in  size:  and 
although  he  has  had  a  larger  family  to  support  and 
educate,  he  lias  done  it  much  more  thoroughly,  and  is 
a  man  of  wealth,  independent  of  the  value  of  his 
farm.  But  this  is  only  one  ins  ance  out  of  a  thousand. 
It  is  the  application  of  the  theory,  that  free  labor  is 
much  more  profitable  than  slave  labor.  And  why  should 
it  not  be  so  ?  Will  not  two  free  men  do  the  work  of  three 
or  four  dandling  slaves  ?  The  one  you  can  discharge 
if  he  is  indolent;  the  other  you  are  obliged  to  main¬ 
tain,  whether  industrious  or  indolent.  The  one  knows 
that  his  bread  is  the  fruit  of  bis  industry  ;  the  other  is 
like  the  ox  who  must  be  constantly  goaded  to  perform 
liis  task.  The  one  is  economical  from  necessity;  the 
other  looks  to  his  master  to  supply  his  every  want,  both 
in  health  and  sickness.  His  family  is  often  more  name-  * 
rous  than  that  of  his  master,  and  his  imperfect  and  un¬ 
profitable  labor  is  the  only  restitution  he  makes.  If 
improvement  is  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  es¬ 
tate,  is  he  the  man  to  carry  it  out  ?  If  economy  is  to 
be.praeticed  in  the  several  departments  of  farm-labor, 
is  he  the  man  to  make  that  economy  effective  to  the 
owner  ?  What  stimulus  has  he  to  urge  him  on  to  labor, 
other  than  the  voice  of  his  overseer  ?  Or  why  should 
he  practice  self-denial  ?  Can  such  a  man  fulfil  the  du¬ 
ties  and  meet  the  responsibilities  that  are  required  for 
the  improvement  of  our  society,  and  the  amelioration 
of  our  condition  ?  Certainly  not.  One  day  is  to  him 
as  another,  and  the  sluggish  accomplishment  of  his  dai¬ 
ly  task,  is  all  that  he  looks  to. 

Agriculture  is  an  art  that  is  in  its  nature  progressive. 
A  virgin  soil  at  first,  yields  bountifully  to  its  cultivator ; 
but  like  our  bodies,  if  overtasked,  without  a  proper 
supply  of  aliment,  it  soon  loses  its  productiveness;  and 
it  requires  the  exercise  of  mind  as  well  as  the  labor  of 
the  hands  to  repay  us  for  its  cultivation.  And  are 
slaves  the  persons  who  can  compete  with  the  energy 
and  intelligence  of  the  freeman,  so  as  to  make  his  la¬ 
bor  profitable  to  his  owner  ?  The  farmers  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have 
made  great  advances  on  the  method  of  cultivating  their 
farms.  Hence  the  establishment  of  state  and  county 
agricultural  societies,  which  are  only  aids  in  the  work 
of  improvement ;  and  they  now  think  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  school  of  agriculture,  both  theoretic  and  ex- 
rimental.  to  advance  it  as  a  science  as  well  as  to  make 
it  practical  as  an  art.  Are  slaves  to  be  taught  in  these 
schools,  or  can  they  receive  any  benefit  from  these  es¬ 
tablishments  ?  for,  to  my  apprehension  they  will  become 
most  essential  aids  towards  the  renovation  of  the  soil  in 
the  older  states  of  the  Union,  where  by  overcropping 
they  have  exhausted  their  fertility. 

But  as  enough  has  been  said  on  these  subjects,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  of 
11  A  Southerner.”  After  stating  the  number  of  acres 
of  his  farm,  (1200)  and  its  proportions  of  arable,  mea¬ 
dow  land,  &c.,  he  asks—' u  How  can  I  obtain  the  labor 
to  keep  up  about  15  miles  of  fencing,  and  to  cultivate  my 
farm  to  advantage?”  I  answer,  that  doing  the  work  weli, 
does  not  require  so  much  fence  to  be  made  every  year, 
and  that  eight  good  laborers  are  all-sufficient  for  his 
purpose,  except  a  small  additional  number  in  harvest- 
timer  I  speak  from  experience.  I  think  I  make  as 
much  fence,  as  t.he  inquirer,  (but  not  annually,)  as  I 
farm  about  1,000  acres;  and  were  I  as  efficient  as  some 
of  my  neighbors,  I  have  no  doubt  the  income  from  my 
land  would  be  materially  increased ;  but  I  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  complain.  A  northern  farmer  with  that  quanti¬ 
ty  of  land,  would  think  he  did  very  poorly  if  he  did  not 
lay  up  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  per  annum'',  after  all  his 
expenses  were  paid,  besides  enjoying  the  first  fruits  of 
his  products.  But  to  do  this,  he  would  no  more  think 
of  feeding  60  or  70  persons,  than  of  supporting  all  the 


paupers  of  a  parish  almshouse.  How  can  a  farmer  se« 
cure  anything  over  for  himself,  in  the  way  of  profits, 
if  so  large  a  number,  mostly  of  helpless  persons,  are 
first  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  supplied,  as  well  in  sickness 
as  in  health  ?  The  result  is  impracticable,  and  the 
master  and  mistress  are  the  slaves,  not  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  bread  from  their  hands.  With  the  principle  of 
free  labor,  the  people  of  the  north,  having  tried  both 
kinds,  are  satisfied  which  is  the  cheapest  and  best,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Experience  has  stamped  a 
conviction  on  their  minds  that  slave  labor,  for  economy, 
freedom  from  care,  careful  cultivation,  the  ad vancement 
of  society,  both  in  promoting  education,  morality,  and  the 
prosperity  of  a  people,  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  benefits  that  result  from  free  labor;  and  they  would 
no  more  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  system  of  slave 
labor,  than  the  freemen  of  the  American  Republic 
would  think  of  going  back  to  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchial  government.  The  other  inquiries,  as  they 
are  made  to  obtain  information,  would  naturally  be 
answered  by  employing  competent  northern  men  to 
take  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  to  be  left  to  the 
manner  of  farming  with  which  they  were  accustom¬ 
ed.  Changes  could  only  slowly  be  made,  and  ought  to 
he  conducted  with  prudence  and  good  judgment,  to  lead 
to  beneficial  results.  Northerner.  State  of  New- 
York ,  May  15,  1849. 


Agriculture  of  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

The  report  of  the  Seneca  Co.  Ag.  Society,  for  the  year 
1848,  prepared  by  its  President,  John  Delafield,  Esq., 
contains  many  valuable  statistical  facts  in  regard  to  ihe 
resources,  improvements,  and  productions  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  The  report  embraces  in  a  tabular  form,  returns 
from  the  several  towns  in  the  county.  The  writer  of 
the  report  observes  that  the  returns  may  not  be  entirely 
correct,  but  that  “  they  must  be  received  as  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  truth,  until  the  Legislature  shall  adopt 
the  easy  and  more  accurate  method  of  annual  returns 
from  the  whole  State,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
town  assessors.” 

The  staple  product  of  the  county  is  wheat ,  the  ave¬ 
rage  yield  of  which  is  stated  at  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  variety  called  the  “  Hutchinson  wheat”  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  preferred,  but  the  “  Soule’s”  variety  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Indian  corn  has  not  been  much  raised,  till  of 
late  years,  the  demand  for  exportation  has  given  quite 
a  stimulus  to  its  culture.  The  average  yield  is  thirty- 
two  bushels  per  acre;  but  many  farmers  produce  sixty 
to  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  Barley  has  latterly  dete¬ 
riorated  in  the  county,  generally,  the  yield  for  1848  not 
being  over  twenty'  bushels  per  acre.  Rye  is  only  culti¬ 
vated  on  the  lighter  soils  of  the  county,  which  are  not 
so  favorable  for  wheat — average  yield  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  are  quite  extensively  rais¬ 
ed,  yielding  about  forty  bushels  per  acre  on  the  ave¬ 
rage.  Buckwheat  is  raised  to  a  moderate  extent,  both 
for  the  grain  and  for  plowing  in  as  a  manure.  The 
potato  crop  has  suffered  much  from  the  <4rot.”  Flax 
has  formerly  been  cultivated  largely  for  its  seed,  but  has 
been  given  up  on  account  of  its  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 
The  culture  of  fruits,  especially  apples  and  pears,  is 
receiving  much  attention.  The  county  has  for  some 
years  been  celebrated  for  its  apples,  which  have  sold 
readily  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  Plum  trees 
have  been  injured  by  the  “  black  knot.” 

The  dairy  only  receives  the  attention  necessary  for 
supplying  the  inhabitants  with  milk  and  butter.  Cattle 
are  said  to  be  generally  good.  Crosses  of  the  Short¬ 
horn,  and  also  of  the  Devon  breed,  with  the  common 
stock,  generally  produce  good  milkers.  Much  atten¬ 
tion  is  said  to  be  given  to  rearing  horses,  which  yearly 
improve  in  quality.  Sheep  are  mostly  of  the  Merino 
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Estimate  of  the  Principal  Products  of  Seneca  County  for  1848* 


WHEAT. 


TOWNS. 

Acres  cul¬ 
tivated. 

Quantity 

of  seed 
per  acre. 

Time  of 

sowing  or 
planting. 

Quantity 

raised  per 
acre. 

Cost  per 
acre. 

Whole 

quantity 
m  1843. 

Whole 

cost  of 
the  crop 

Value  at 

the  mar¬ 
ket  rates 

Profit. 

Profit  per 
acre. 

Profit  per 
bushel. 

Covert, . 

4, 000 

Bushels. 

2 

Sept  5  to  25 

Bushels. 

19 

$9  00 

Bushels. 

76,000 

836,000 

At  81-10 
883,600 

847, 600 

811  90 

Cents. 

62 

Fayette, . 

I  7, 200 

1-h  2 

10  “  25 

20 

10  00 

144, 000 

72, OOu 

158,400 

86,400 

12  00 

60 

Junius, . 

2, 800 

2 

5  “  25 

20 

5  00 

56, 000 

14,000 

61,600 

47,  600 

17  00 

85 

I/odi, . 

4,320 

1* 

.  5  “  20 

19 

9  00 

82,  080 

38, 830 

90, 288 

51,403 

11  90 

62 

Ovid, . 

3)  500 

1? 

5  <!  20 

25 

10  00 

87,500 

35, 000 

96, 250 

61,250 

17  50 

70 

Romulus . 

3, 500 

2 

5  “.25 

13 

10  00 

45, 500 

35, 000 

50, 050 

15,050 

4  30 

30 

Seneca  Falls, . 

2,500 

2 

5  “  25 

20 

10  00 

50, 000 

25, 000 

55,000 

30-000 

12  00 

60 

Tyre, . 

1,980 

Q 

10 

16 

4  00 

31,680 

7,920 

34,848 

26, 928 

13  59 

85 

Varick, . 

3, 300 

2" 

5  “  20 

14 

10  00 

46, 200 

33,000 

50, 820 

17,820 

5  40 

*  38 

Waterloo, . 

2, 000 

2 

5  “  25 

13 

9  00 

26, 000 

18,  000 

28,600 

10,600 

5  30 

4 

35,100 

.. 

644, 960 

8314,800 

8709,456^8394,656 

BARLEY. 


Covert,  . 

250 

2 

May. 

20 

4  00 

5,000 

$1,000 

$2,500* 

$1,500 

$6  00 

30 

Fayette, . 

1 , 100 

2 

1 

“  10 

20 

6  00 

22,000 

6,  600 

njooo 

4,400 

4  45 

20 

Junius... . . 

700 

2'2 

1 

“  10 

25 

3  00 

17,500 

2,110 

8,750 

6, 650 

9  50 

38 

Lodi.  . 

576 

2 

April 

20 

25 

3  50 

14, 400 

2,016 

7,200 

5,184 

9  00 

36 

Ovid, . . 

SO 

2 

May  1 

“  10 

25 

6  00 

2, 000 

480 

1,000 

520 

6  50 

26 

Romulus . 

575 

1 

“  10 

25 

6  00 

14,375 

3, 450 

7, 187 

3, 737 

6  50 

26 

Seneca  Falls, . 

700 

2| 

1 

“  10 

25 

6  00 

17,500 

4,  200 

8,750 

4,550 

6  50 

26 

Tyre,  . 

990 

2i 

1 

“  10 

IS 

2  50 

17,820 

2, 475 

8,910 

6,435 

6  50 

36 

Varick, . 

400 

2|- 

1 

“  10 

19 

6  00 

7,600 

2,400 

3, 800 

1,400 

3  50 

18 

Waterloo, . 

400 

2  to  3 

1 

“  10 

15 

5  00 

6, 000 

2,000 

3, 000 

1,000 

2  50 

16 

5,771 

124,  195 

$26,721 

$62,097 

1  $35,376 

OATS. 


Covert, . 

1,000 

2 

May  1 

“  30 

45 

$4  00 

45,000 

$4,000 

1 1 ,250f 

7,250 

$7  25 

16 

Fayette, . 

2, 000 

3 

1 

“  10 

35 

5  00 

70,000 

10,000 

17,500 

7, 500 

3  75 

10 

Junius, . . 

800 

3* 

1 

“  10 

45 

2  50 

36,000 

49,900 

2,000 

3,493 

9,000 

12,475 

7, 000 
8,932 

8  75 

9  00 

19 

18 

Lodi, . 

998 

2“ 

April 

20 

50 

3  50 

Ovid, .  . 

1,000 

24 

May  1 

“  10 

45 

6  00 

45,000 

6,000 

IT  ,250 

5 , 250 

5  25 

11 

Romulus.  . 

1,250 

2§ 

1 

“  10 

37 

6  00 

46,250 

7,500 

11,562 

4,062 

3  25 

8 

Seneca  Falls, . 

800  i 

2? 

1 

“  10 

38 

6  00 

30,400 

4,800 

7,600 

2,800 

3  50 

9 

Tyre, . 

1,188  ! 

3 

1 

“  10 

25 

2  50 

29,700 

2,970 

7,425 

4,455 

3  75 

15 

Varick, . 

1, 000  i 

24 

1 

“  10 

37 

6  00 

37,000 

6,000 

9,250 

3,250 

3  25 

8 

Waterloo, . 

700 

3 

1 

“  10 

32 

4  00 

22,400 

2,800 

5,600 

2,800 

4  00 

12 

,  —  . :. . 

10  736 

411,650 

$49,563 

1 102, 912 

$33,349 

INDIAN  CORN. 


Covert, . 

1,100 

* 

M’ylO 

“  30! 

30 

$8  00 

33,000 

8,800 

$14, 850* 

6,050 

5  50 

18 

Fayette, . 

3,000. 

2 

1 

“  8 

30 

7  CO 

90,000 

21,000 

40,500 

19,500 

6  50 

21 

Junius, . 

i ,  000 

4 

10 

“  20! 

45 

5  00 

45,000 

5,000 

20,250 

15, 250 

15  25 

31 

Lodi, . 

1,122 

i 

10 

“  30! 

30 

9  00 

33, 660 

10,098 

IS  147 

5, 049 

4  50 

15 

Ovid, . 

1  ,  WO 

l 

10 

“  30 

38 

7  00 

41,800 

7,700 

18,810 

1  ',110 

11  00 

26 

Romulus,  . 

1,000 

X 

10 

“  30 

35 

8  00 

35,000 

8,000 

15,750 

7,750 

7  75 

22 

Seneca  Falls . 

750 

I 

10 

“  25 

28 

8  00 

21 ,000 

6,000 

9,  450 

3,450 

4  60 

16 

Tyre. . 

1,584 

r 

10 

“  15 

30 

6  00 

47,520 

9,504 

21,384 

11,880 

7  50 

25 

Varick, . 

1,000 

i 

10 

“  25 

25 

8  00 

27, 500 

8,800 

12,375 

3,575 

3  25 

12 

Waterloo. . 

1,000 

i 

10 

“  30 

35 

7  00 

35, 000 

7,000 

15,750 

8,750 

8  75 

25 

1  12,756 

1 

409, 480 

$91,902 

184,266 

$92,364 

At  50  cents  per  bushel. — t  At  25  cents. — J  At  45  cents. 


breed.  Their  fleeces  average  three  and  a-half  pounds 
each.  Swine  are  only  kept  to  consume  the  offals  of  the 
farm.  Crosses  of  the  Berkshire,  Chinese  and  Byfield 
prevail. 

The  introduction  of  improved  implements  of  husban¬ 
dry  and  machines  for  agricultural  purposes,  has  been  of 
great,  advantage  to  the  county.  Hussey's  Reaping 
Machine  has  been  considerably  used,  and  is  highly  ap¬ 
proved.  The  report  says — “  By  the  aid  of  this  reaper, 
with  the  previous  use  of  the  cultivator,  named  below, 
several  farmers  have  been  able  to  raise  and  prepare 
their  wheat  for  delivery ,  in  perfect  order,  at  a  cost  va¬ 
rying  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  cents  per  bushel.”  The 
cultivator  alluded  to  in  this  extract,  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tracy,  of  Wayne  county,  and  it  is 
considered  an  improvement  on  Ide?s.  Recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  plow,  by  Mr.  Burrall,  of  Geneva,  and 
others,  are  commended.  The  corn  and  cob  crushers  of 
Sinclair  and  of  Pitts  are  deemed  useful  to  the  stock- 
feeder;  and  the  portable  mill  of  Ross  Sc  Co.  is  spoken 
of  with  much  approbation. 

The  distribution  of  the  Transactions  of  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Society ,  and.  the  circulation  of  ag¬ 


ricultural  periodicals,  are  mentioned  as  il  shedding  a 
vast  benefit  ”  on  the  county.  “  From  these  sources, M 
says  the  report,  “  science  is  made  to  confer  lasting 
benefits  upon  us,  driving  away  and  steadily  diminishing 
the  misty,  baleful  influences  of  ignorance  and  empiri¬ 
cism.” 

The  tables  alluded  to,  are  made  up  in  admirable 
form,  and  might  advantageously  serve  as  models  for 
other  counties  and  societies.  We  give  above  four 
of  them,  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  the  four 
principal  products,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  Indian  corn. 


The  Queen  Bee. — It  is  well  known  by  apiarians 
that  bees  will  not  swarm  without  a  queen  goes  with 
the  new  colony.  In  order  to  prevent  swarms  from  go¬ 
ing  to  the  woods,  some  experienced  bee-keepers  watch 
for  the  queen,  and  when  she  comes  out  of  the  hive,  cut 
one  of  her  wings,  which  prevents  her  from  flying.  The 
bees  will  generally  make  a  “pitch”  near  the  hive, 
■when  the  queen  may  be  secured,  and  with  the  young 
swarm,  placed  in  a  new  hive.  Sometimes  the  bees  may 
go  to  the  woods,  but  will  return,  if  the  queen  is  re¬ 
tained. 
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She  fjorticnltaral  ^Department. 

CONDUCTED  BY  J.  J.  THOMAS 


Care  of  Fruit  Trees. 


It  is  asserted  that  the  entrance  of  the  borer  may  b& 
prevented  by  removing  the  soil,  and  applying  a  wash  of 
sulphur,  soft  soap,  and  tobacco  water,  to  the  base  of  the 
trunk ;  and  that  this  mixture  is  so  offensive  to  the  per¬ 
fect  insect,  that  no  eggs  are  ever  deposited  in  bark  to 
which  a  coating  has  been  applied. 


It  often  happens  that  young  fruit  trees,  which  have 
been  well  transplanted  and  properly  attended  to  in  the 
spring,  are  neglected  at  midsummer.  The  soil  becomes 
bard,  and  its  moisture  is  withdrawn  and  its  fertility  les¬ 
sened,  by  a  growth  of  grass  and  weeds.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  the  unskilful  cultivator  waters  the  surface,  but 
instead  of  reaching  the  roots,  the  hard  soil  excludes  the 
water,  which  only  tends  to  the  further  hardening  and 
baking  of  the  surface,  wThile  the  roots  remain  dry  be¬ 
low.  Many  young  trees  thus  perish  in  hot  weather ;  or 
surviving,  make  a  feeble  growth,  and  are  more  liable 
to  destruction  by  winter  frosts. 

Under  good  management,  the  soil  is  kept  clean  and 
mellow  for  many  feet  about  each  tree,  during  the  whole 
season.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  degree  of  moisture 
which  the  earth  will  retain  a  few  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  compared  with  the  meagre  supply  of  a  hard  or 
grass  grown  surface,  is  surprising,  and  it  renders  wa¬ 
tering  rarely  necessary. 

Mulching,  or  covering  the  ground  about  the  tree  with 
straw,  coarse  yard  litter,  or  leaves  from  the  wood,  will, 
if  timely  performed,  obviate  the  necessity  of  watering, 
even  in  extreme  cases.  Midsummer'  drouths,  will 
scarcely  affect  trees  thus  protected,  in  connection  with 
a  clean  mellow  surface.  A  correspondent  of  The  Hor¬ 
ticulturist  mulched  50  trees  out  of  150,  all  of  which 
had  commenced  growth  alike.  Those  which  were 
mulched,  all  lived.  Of  the  remaining  hundred,  fifteen 
perished. 

Where,  however,  trees  have  been  neglected  till  the 
period  of  severe  drouth,  and  where  watering  be¬ 
comes  necessary  the  hard  surface  should  be  removed 
as  far  down  as  the  roots  will  admit,  and  the  water  then 
poured  on,  and  the  earth  replaced.  Mellowing  the  sur¬ 
face  and  mulching  will  afterwards  prove  very  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Instead  of  watering  the  roots,  which  should  be  very 
sparingly  performed  on  trees  not  yet  in  leaf,  a  frequent 
washing  of  the  stems  and  branches  has  been  found  of 
great  advantage  to  young  trees  the  leaves  of  which  ex¬ 
pand  tardily.  Water  applied  copiously  at  the  roots,  before 
there  are  leaves  to  draw  it  up,  is  apt  to  induce  water- 
soaking  and  decay  j  but  if  the  surface  of  the  bark  is 
moistened,  immediate  absorption  takes  place  through 
the  pores,  and  a  daily  repetition,  with  shading  from  the 
sun,  will  usually  restore  to  freshness  and  vigorous 
growth,  trees  which  have  become  actually  shrivelled 
from  drying. 

In  addition  to  proper  treatment  of  the  soil,  and  wa¬ 
tering,  fruit  trees  need  watching  against  diseases  and 
enemies.  The  fire-blight  will  soon  make  its  appear¬ 
ance;  the  remedy  is  to  cut  off  instantly  and  burn  the 
limb,  two  or  three  fe'et  below  the  affected  part.  This 
course,  if  faithfully  pursued,  will  in  most  cases,  arrest 
the  disease.  The  black-knot  on  the  plum  needs  a  simi¬ 
lar  treatment ;  but  as  it  spreads  less  rapidly,  little  more 
than  the  affected  parts  need  cutting  off;  and  where  the 
excrescences  are  on  the  trunk  or  large  branches,  the 
wounds  should  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  copperas. 
Peach  trees  should  be  examined  for  the  peach-worm, 
which  confines  itself  to  the  bark  at  the  root,  and  is 
hence  easily  followed  in  its  hole  and  destroyed.  The 
apple-borer  penetrates  the  solid  wood,  and  is  far  more 
difficult  to  destroy,  and  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  save  a 
tree,  unless  taken  early.  At  first,  the  worm  may  be  cut 
out  with  the  point  of  a  knife;  or  if  deeper,  it  may  be 
punched  to  death  in  its  hole  by  a  flexible  wire  or  twig. 


Budding  Cherries. 

Inexperienced  cultivators  are  often  much  puzzled 
account  for  their  want  of  success  in  budding  the  cherry,, 
Usually,  it  should  be  budded  earlier  than  most  other 
kinds  of  fruit  trees;  but  there  is  a  certain  period  in  the 
growth  of  the  stock,  most  favorable  to  success,  varying; 
considerably  with  seasons  and  circumstances.  If  tho 
work  is  done  too  early,  the  buds  will  not  have  become 
sufficiently  matured;  if  too  late,  the  vigor  of  growth  m 
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the  stock  will  have  too  much  subsided,  and  adhesios 
will  not  take  place.  The  best  rule,  applicable  to  all 
cases,  is  to  insert  the  buds  just  as  the  terminal  buds  of 
the  stock  commence  forming.  Adhesion  at  this  period 
takes  place  perfectly,  and  the  inserted  buds  are  usually 
at  that  time  well  hardened.  Adopting  this  rule,  w© 
have  been  quite  successful  at  all  the  various  periods 
from  the  middle  of  summer  to  the  first  of  autumn. 

When  the  scions  are  not  well  ripened,  success  i& 
greatly  dependant  on  cutting  out  with  the  buds  a  large 
portion  of  the  wood — say  at  least  one-third  of  its  dia¬ 
meter,  or  nearly  one-half.  This  prevents  the  drying  of 
the  bud  till  complete  adhesion  cakes  place. 

The  above  figures  very  distinctly  represent  the 
successive  stages  of  budding,  and  may  hence  be  useful 
to  those  not  acquainted  with  this  easy  mode  of  propa¬ 
gating  fruits,  which  is  not  so  extensively  known  as 
grafting. 

Summer  Priming  Hardy  Grapes. 

There  are  two  leading  principles  to  be  adopted  in  th© 
summer  pruning  of  the  grape  vine: — 1.  Fruit  cannot 
grow  and  ripen  without  the  leaves.  2.  Shoots  and 
leaves  cannot  become  fully  developed  in  growth,  if  so 
thick  as  to  form  a  dense  mass. 

The  summer  pruning  of  hardy  grapes  usually  con¬ 
sists  in  cutting  or  pinching  off  every  shoot,  when  th© 
grapes  are  about  the  size  of  peas,  about  three  joint* 
above  the  upper  bunch.  The  object  is  “to  prevent  the 
vigor  of  the  vine  all  operating  in  the  formation  of  leaves 
and  wood,  and  to  throw  it  into  the  fruit;”  as  well  as  to 
expose  the  bunches  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  Now,  the 
growth  and  ripening  of  fruit  is  wholly  dependant  on  the 
leaves;  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  leaves,  provided 
they  are  not  crowded,  and  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
light  of  the  sun,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  fruit.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  better  to  reduce  the  number  of  shoots, 
either  by.  leaving  but  few  buds  at  the  winter  pruning,  or 
by  removing  entirely,  all  superabundant  shoots  as  early 
in  the  season  as  practicable;  and  to  omit  stopping  or 
shortening  the  shoots  till  the  fruit  is  nearly  of  full  size, 
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or  about  the  end  of  summer,  and  then  only  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  shoot,  leaving  all  the  well-formed  foli¬ 
age. 

A  very  erroneous  opinion  prevails  that  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  is  hastened  by  its  full  exposure  to  the  sun, 
independently  of  other  causes.  Experience  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  a  fully  developed  and  abundant  foli¬ 
age,  itself  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  is  the 
sole  influence  in  the  successful  growth  and  maturity  of 
the  Iruit.  Any  cultivator  may  convince  himself  of  this 
fact,  by  wholly  defoliating  a  branch  of  any  fruit  tree, 
before  the  crop  ripens,  and  by  taking  off’  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves  on  another,  and  compare  the  results 
with  a  tree  in  full  and  healthy  foliage,  the  quantity  of 
fruit  being  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Grafted  and  ilnddedl  Y  oung  Trees. 


Young  fruit  trees,  which  were  budded  the  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  headed  down  the  recent  spring,  or  which  may 
have  been  grafted  this  year,  should  be  occasionally  exa¬ 
mined,  and  all  suckers  or  side  shoots  from  the  stock 
rubbed  or  cut  off,  which  would  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  graft  or  shoot. 

Many  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  and 
more  especially  those  which  ap¬ 
proach  a  horizontal  or  oblique  growth 
of  their  side-shoots,  will  form  crook¬ 
ed  trees,  if  the  buds  are  suffered  to 
take  their  own  course  from  the 
stock.  This  may  be  prevented,  and 
a  neat  erect  form  given  to  them  at 
the  point  of  union,  by  tying’tnem  up 
closely  to  the  stock,  a  few  inches  of 
which  should  be  left  for  this  purpose, 
while  the  shoots  are  yet  young  and 
flexible.  When,  in  a  month  or  two, 
they  have  become  stiff,  this  portion 
©f  the  stock  is  pared  neatly  off,  and 
the  wound  soon  heals,  and  well-sha¬ 
ped  trees  are  thus  obtained.  With 
such  erect  growing  varieties  as  the 
Early  Strawberry  apple,  Madeleine 
pear,  and  Black  Tartarian  cherry, 
this  may  not  be  so  essential,  altho’ 
it  still  adds  to  their  beauty.;  but  with 
more  spreading  sorts,  as  Roxbury 
Russet  and  Fall  Pippin,  or  Elton 
and  American  Heart,  it  becomes  quite  important.  The 
annexed  figure  exhibits  this  mode  of  treatment. 


Increased  culture  of  Fine  Fruit. 


The  rapidity  of  increase  in  the  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
ting  of  fine  kinds  of  fruit,  within  the  past  five  years, 
cannot  but  afford  gratification  to  every  well-wisher  of  his 
country.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  fine 
farms  still  remain  but  scantily  supplied  with  the  best  va¬ 
rieties,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  most  delicious  sorts, 
are  hut  partially  known.  E.  C.  Frost,  of  Chemung  Co., 
N.  Y.,  furnishes  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  the  following 
singular  instances  of  a  lack  of  intelligence  in  this  res¬ 
pect,  which,  happily,  are  fast  passing  away  to  the  things 
that  have  been  : 

u  I  once  had  a  hand  assisting  in  setting  trees,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  sorts,  and  each  tree  was  labelled,  who 
remarked,  1  this  is  all  nonsense,  so  many  kinds  of  ap¬ 
ples;  there  are  but  two  kinds,  sweet  and  sour.’  I  have 
heard  persons  while  eating  an  apple  say,  ‘  what  a  fine 
apple  this  is,  how  mealy  and  good.5  Once  a  person 
bought  two  lots  of  trees,  from  different  venders,  and 
remarked  to  one  of  them,  ‘  I  like  the  other  man’s  trees 
much  the  best,  because  they  had  so  few  roots.  I  could 
get  them  into  a  much  smaller  hole,  and  set  them  out 
quicker  than  yours.’  ”  U  ? 


Layering  Grapes. 

Those  who  wish  to  increase  their  stock  of  grape 
vines,  should  not  neglect  the  proper  season  for  layering. 
This  is  a  very  simple  and  very  certain  way  to  obtain 

new  plants.  First 
make  the  soil  clean 
and  mellow  round 
the  main  vine,  then 
bend  the  present 
year’s  shoots  down 
into  small  excava¬ 
tions  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  cover 
the  middle  portion 
with  soil  four  or  five 
inches  deep.  They 
61— layering  grapes.  will  have  become 

well  rooted  by  autumn,  and  may  then  be  separated  and 
set  out  as  new  plants.  Each  layer,  being  cut  in  two  at 
the  middle,  will  make  two  new  vines.  The  an¬ 
nexed  figure  exhibits  distinctly,  the  mode  of  making 
layers. 


he  Feach  Crop. 

The  remark  was  made  in  this  paper,  early  the  pres¬ 
ent  spring,  that  most  of  the  peach  crop  in  Western 
New- York,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  cold  of  winter. 
This  remark,  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  fruit 
buds  in  different  localities,  nine-tenths  of  which,  on  an 
average,  were  destroyed,  has  been  misunderstood  by 
the  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  It  was  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  the  impression  that  there  had  been  a  total 
destruction  in  any  one  region;  and  it  might  have  been 
added  that  the  uninjured  remaining  portion,  would,  in 
all  favorable  localities,  (in  one  of  which  P.  Barry  re¬ 
sides,)  bejiufficient  to  furnish  a  good,  though  not  nu¬ 
merous  crop  of  peaches,  which  would  doubtless  be  of 
much  better  quality  for  the  thinning  it  had  thus  recei¬ 
ved;  and  which  a  casual  observer  would  not  have 
noticed  when  the  trees  were  in  full  flower. 


Utility  of  Birds— Cherries. 

We  are  gratified  to  perceive  the  increase  of  public 
opinion  against  the  worse  than  idle  practice  of  shooting 
birds  11  for  sport.”  Yet  we  think  the  advocates  for 
the  birds  do  not  usually  go  far  enough.  Their  plea  is 
extended  to  the  robin,  the  oriole,  the  thrush,  and  the 
numerous  classes  of  sparrows,  buntings  and  warblers, 
which  far  overbalance  the  slight  injury  they  may  com¬ 
mit,  %y  the  innumerable  insects  destroyed  by  them.  But 
we  are  sorry  to  seethe  king-bird,  black-bird,  crow,  and 
the  owls  and  hawks,  placed  without  the  boundary  of 
mercy.  The  king-bird,  if  he  eats  bees,  destroys  vast 
numbers  of  gad-flies  ;*  the  black-bird  and  crow  are  equally 
useful  in  another  direction,  while  every  farmer  may,  by 
simple  preventives,  save  his  corn  from  their  depreda¬ 
tions.  The  snakes  and  mice  devoured  by  the  owls  and 
hawks,  are  incomparbly  greater  than  the  few  chickens 
they  may  chance  to  light  upon.  If  beauty  is  any  pro 
tection,  what  individual  among  the  whole  feathered 
tribe  possesses  ,  the  soft  and  beautiful  plumage  of  the 
owl,  or  the  symmetry  and  noble  bearing  of  the  hawk  ? 
It  is  time  then,  that  prejudice  had  given  way  to  justice 
and  humanity. 

We  know  of  but  one  exception  among  the  birds. 
This  is  the  cherry  or  cedar  bird.  YVe  have  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  save  our  cherries,  so  long  as  it  is  permitted 
to  visit  our  orchard  undisturbed.  Cedar  birds,  unlike 
most  others,  do  not  merely  devour  a  certain  portion  of 
the  crop  and  leave  the  rest.  They  devour,  pollute  and 
mutilate,  till  nothing  valuable  is  left.  Last  year  we 
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lost  in  a  few  hours,  a  fine  crop  of  early  pears  by  their 
depredations;  and  a  neighbor,  nearly  his  entire  supply 
of  superb  cherries,  consisting  by  estimate,  of  twenty 
bushels.  Various  remedies  have  been  tried.  Flags  or 
strips  of  muslin,  hung  in  the  tree,  will  repel  some 
birds  for  a  time,  but  cedar  birds  are  not  of  the  number. 
Covering  with  nets  is  costly,  and  unless  the  covering  is 
strong,  the  birds  will  break  through.  The  suspension 
of  fragments  of  looking  glass,  so  strongly  and  repeat¬ 
edly  recommended  by  horticultural  journals,  we  have 
found  about  as  efficient  as  to  try  to  frighten  a  locomo¬ 
tive  with  an  umbrella;  or  as  the  scare-crow,  covered 
with  old  clothes,  the  birds  building  a  nest  in  one  of  the 
pockets.  The  only  remedy  is  shooting,  which  if  stea¬ 
dily  pursued  for  a  few  days,  will  drive  away  entirely  the 
whole  flock  of  cedar  birds.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
discovered  a  better  remedy,  it  would  prove  of  great  va¬ 
lue  to  the  public  if  made  known. 


Time  for  Transplanting  Evergreens. 

The  following  observations  on  this  subject,  we  copy 
from  the  Prairie  Farmer ;  and  after  various  experi¬ 
ments  which  we  have  witnessed,  upon  thousands  of 
transplanted  evergreens,  we  have  arrived,  on  nearly 
every  point,  at  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  true,  the 
object  of  the  writer  has  not  been  to  give  every  es¬ 
sential  requisite  to  success,  such  as  keeping  the  roots 
wet  from  the  very  moment  they  are  taken  up,  till  they 
are  plunged  in  mud  and  replanted ;  or  still  better,  cut¬ 
ting  a  large  cake  of  earth  with  the  spade,  to  be  remo¬ 
ved  with  the  roots ;  but  as  far  as  the  remarks  go,  they 
are  undoubtedly  founded  on  correct  practice: — 

u  As  to  the  best  time  for  transplanting  evergreens, 
there  has  been  much  said  first  and  last;  nor  do  we  think 
the  public  mind  clear  on  the  subject  as  yet.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  as  well  which  is,  as  which  is  not, 
the  best  time.  A  class  of  writers  have  uniformly  di¬ 
rected  to  move  them  in  early  summer,  when  they  were 
in  full  growth ;  affirming  that  then  the  tree  will  best 
overcome  the  debility  caused  by  a  removal.  We  have 
learned  this  much,  that  such  a  time  is  probably  the 
worst  that  could  be  selected.  It  is  certainly  very  far 
from  being  the  best.  Evergreens  removed  at  that  sea¬ 
son,  will  exhibit  the  wilting  of  the  tender  shoots,  even 
on  a  wet  cloudy  day  .  nor  will  a  ball  of  earth  removed 
with  the  roots,  serve  to  mitigate  the  difficulty.  Such 
trees  can  only  be  saved  by  the  most  unremitting  care 
and  labor. 

“  We  are  of  opinion  at  this  ,  time,  that  evergreens 
are  no  exception  to  the  rules  which  regulate  the  remo¬ 
val  of  deciduous  trees— and  that  the  best  time  to  move 
them,  will  be  found  to  be  that  in  which  other  trees  are 
moved.  Transplanting  may,  perhaps,  be  continued  la¬ 
ter  than  with  others,  because  they  do  not  begin  their 
growth  quite  as  early.  But  as  soon  as  the  new  shoots 
begin  to  appear,  it  is  time  to  stop  work  among  them. 

11  Another  standing  error  regarding  evergreens  is, 
that  they  must  not  be  pruned  on  removal.  All  the  rea¬ 
son  we  have  ever  heard  given,  is,  they  exude  gum.  If 
any  body  should  ask — c  What  if  they  do  exude  gum  V 
we  should  only  be  able  to  give  the  answer  made  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Legislature  of  Hull.  The  said  Speaker 
had  found  his  fellow  legislators  disposed  to  be  unruly. 
His  only  mode  of  quelling  the  disturbers  was  to  threa¬ 
ten  1  to  name  them.5  This  was,  for  many  a  year,  suf¬ 
ficiently  potent.  Finally,  a  member  ventured  to  ask 
the  Speaker  what  would  be  the  effect  if  he  did  ‘  name 
one  ?’  £  Heaven  only  knows/  said  his  dignity,  ‘I  don’t.’ 

“  We  do  not  suppose  evergreens  any  exception  to 
other  trees  in  regard  to  the  practice  to  be  followed  with 
them,  either  as  to  the  time  of  removal,  or  as  to  the  fact 
of  trimming.  The  mode  of  cutting  should  be  some¬ 
what  different  from  that  practiced  with  deciduous  trees. 


They  do  not  push  out  shoots  so  easily  from  the  trunk/ 
and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  cut  them  as  close.  The  best 
mode  of  trimming,  would  be  that  of  shortening  the 
branches;  cutting  off  half  or  two-thirds  their  length,  ag 
should  be  preferred.  This  is  also  the  best  mode  of 
trimming  small  deciduous  trees;  but  in  removing  larger 
ones,  such  as  are  taken  from  the  forest  for  shade,  it  is 
necessary  to  practice  cutting  much  more  severely;  un« 
less  they  are  taken  from  open  ground,  and  dug  up  with 
extra  care,  so  as  to  save  as  many  roots  as  possible.  If 
carelessly  dug,  such  trees  should  be  shortened  from  thd 
top  one-third  or  more,  and  all  the  side-limbs  entirely 
removed,  leaving  them  like  bean  poles. 

“  This  mode  of  treatment  would  probably  be  impro¬ 
per  for  evergreens,  though  we  have  never  made  any 
experiments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  much  cut® 
ting  they  would  bear. 

“  In  removing  evergreens,  or  any  other  forest  tree,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  those  which  grow  in  opea 
grounds,  or  near  them— exposed  to  sun  and  air,  will  b© 
much  the  best — supplied  as  these  are  with  many  more 
small  roots  than  those  grown  in  the  shade  of  others. '* 

Clean  Culture. 

W.  S.  Wait,  of  Illinois,  remarks  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer ,  “  relative  to  clean  culture  for  apple  trees,  I 
am  entirely  satisfied,  and  can  assure  every  man  who 
owns  a  tree,  that  cultivation  w'ill  not  only  double  his 
crop,  but  add  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent  in  value  to 
the  quality  of  his  fruit.” 

Accuracy  among  Nurserymen. 

F.  K.  Phoenix,  an  intelligent  and  accurate  cultiva¬ 
tor,  residing  at  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  just  remarks: — “  Let  me  tell  nurserymen  that  if 
they  would  live  and  flourish  in  this  age,  they  must  be 
correct.  The  fog  that  has  been  so  long  and  so  thick 
about  their  business,  and  that  shielded  them  in  the  per¬ 
petration  of  many  of  their  errors,  is  fast  being  dissipa¬ 
ted.  The  time  is  coming,  and  indeed  now  is,  when  a 
good  reputation  in  their  business  will  be  worth  more 
than  anything  else.  Not  a  reputation  for  integrity  of 
purpose  alone,  but  for  that  perfect  knowledge  and  pre¬ 
caution  and  care  throughout,  that  make  mistakes  almost 
impossible,  from  the  getting  of  the  sorts,  down  through 
all  the  changes  and  manipulations,  to  the  last  one  of 
labelling  and  selling  the  trees.” 

Orchard  of  E.  Phinney,  Esq. 

I  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  u  Sketches”  of 
the  Lexington  (Mass.)  farm.  But  will  you  allow  me 
to  gratify  my  inquisitiveness,  by  asking  the  writer  of 
these  valuable  sketches,  one  or  two  questions. 

What  are  those  “  one  or  two  varieties  of  sweet  ap¬ 
ples,  which  are  worth  all  the  rest  ?” 

I  think  it  is  stated  that  the  land  around  the  trees  is 
kept  under  constant  cultivation.  In  this  case,  is  it  not 
necessary  to  place  something  around  the  trees  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  injury  during  the  plowing,  harrowing* 
&c.?  If  so,  what  kind  of  fixtures  are  found  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  ?  S.  W. 

The  Scarlet-Flowering  Currant. 

The  following  fact,  stated  in  a  letter  from  DavI© 
Thomas,  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  all  those  who 
have  cultivated  this  beautiful  shrub,  but  from  its  tender 
character,  have  been  compelled  to  give  it  winter  pro¬ 
tection: — 

“  Ribes  sanguincum  has  proved  entirely  hardy  in  the 
south  (shady)  border,  though  it  has  always  been  tender 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  strike  it  when  frozen. 
This  is  a  fact  worth  knowing;  and  I  can  ascribe  it  to  no 
other  cause,” 
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Morgan  Hunter. 


It  has  been  well  remarked  that,  though  a  picture 
may  convey  too  favorable  an  idea  of  a  defective  animal, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  portray  all  the  excellencies  of  a 
good  one.  Making  due  allowances  for  the  latter  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  above  figure  may  be  considered  a  correct 
likeness  of  the  horse  from  which  it  was  taken. 

“  Morgan  Hunter”  is  s:x  years  old;  was  bred,  as 
we  are  informed,  by  Mr.  Exwell,  of  Springfield,  Vt.; 
was  got  by  Gifford  Morgan,  dam  by  the  same  horse.* 
He  was  sold  by  F.  A.  Wier,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in 
May  last,' '  to  Messrs.  Ackley  8c  Gilbert,  of  East  Ha¬ 
milton,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  and  stands  the  present 
season,  at  the  stable  of  S.  A.  Gilbert,  in  that  town. 
He  is  a  capital  specimen  of  the  Morgan  family  of  hor¬ 
ses.  In  his  general  form,  he  possesses  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  what  Youatt  lays  down  as  the  most  important 
requisite  in  a  stallion — compactness— 11  as  much  good¬ 
ness  and  strength  as  possible,  condensed  in  a  little 
space.”  His  head  is  fine,  and  his  eye  large  and  bril¬ 
liant;  his  chest  capacious,  barrel  round,  loin  very 
broad,  back  short,  quarters  long  and  muscular,  flanks 
deep  and  full,  limbs  short-jointed,  flat  and  sinewy.  In 
temper  and  spirit,  he  exhibits  the  intelligence  and  doci¬ 
lity,  which  characterise  most  of  his  near  relatives.  Like 
the  high-mettled  Arabian,  he  unites  the  playfulness  and 
good  humor  of  a  pet  lamb,  with  the  courage  and  pow¬ 
er  of  the  war-horse, — whose  ‘  neck  is  clothed  with 
thunder,’ — 1  who  rejoiceth  in  his  strength,’  and  ‘  mock- 
eth  at  fear.’ 

The  history  of  the  Morgan  stock  of  horses  has  been 
fully  given  in  previous  pages  of  The  Cultivator .  Some 
people,  however,  who  have  not  fully  investigated  the 
matter,  seem  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  they  originated 
with  a  cross  of  the  French  or  Canadian  horse.  We 
have  never  seen  the  least  evidence  that  the  original,  or 
as  he  is  called,  the  Justin  Morgan  horse,  possessed  any 
of  this  blood ;  and  of  the  four  stallions  which  were  kept 
of  his  get,  we  believe  the  Bulrush  or  Chelsea  Morgan, 
was  the  only  one  that  inherited  any  French  blood  through 
the  dam. 


We  notice  various  advertisements  and  cuts  of  horsesf 
as  “Morgans,”  in  the  papers  of  different  parts  of  the 
country.  A  comparison  of  those  descriptions  and  their 
originals,  with  the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article,  may 
serve  in  some  degree,  to  show  whether  the  animals 
truly  represent  the  stock  whose  name  they  bear,  or  are 
only  counterfeits. 


Pasterns  of  the  Horse. 

The  following  sensible  remarks  on  the  form  of  the 
pasterns,  are  copied  from  Youatt’s  work  “  The  Horse.” 

“  In  proportion  to  the  obliquity  or  slanting  of  the  pas¬ 
tern,  will  be  the  stress  on  the  fetlock-joint,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  liability  of  that  joint  to  injury  and  strain;  and 
also  the  liability  to  *  sprain  of  ‘the  back  sinews,’  from 
the  increased  action  and  play  of  the  flexor  tendons;  and 
likewise  to  injuries  of  the  pastern-joints,  for  the  liga¬ 
ments  will  be  weak  in  proportion  to  their  length.  The 
long  and  slanting  pastern  is  an  excellency  in  the  race¬ 
horse,  from  the  springiness  of  action,  and  greater  ex¬ 
tent  of  s  ride  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  A  less  de¬ 
gree  of  it  is  necessary  in  the  hunter,  who  is  to  unite 
continuance  of  exertion  with  ease  of  pace,  and  who,  in 
his  leaps,  requires  almost  as  much  springiness  as  the 
race-horse;  but  for  the  wTear  and  tear  of  the  hackney, 
a  still  less  degree  of  obliquity  should  be  found.  There 
should  be  sufficient  to  give’  pleasantness  of  going,  but 
not  enough  to  endanger  continuance  and  strength.  Ex* 
perience  among  horses  will  alone  point  out  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  direction  of  the  pastern,  for.  the  purpose  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  the  slightest  observation  will  prove  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  considerable  variety  in  the  structure  of  this 
part.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  heavy  drayffiorse, 
with  his  short  and  upright  pasterns, .contending  in  the 
race;  or  the  race-horse  with  his  long  and  weak  pas¬ 
terns,  endeavoring  to  dig  his  toe  into  the  ground  to 
move  some  heavy  weight.  The  concussion  is  little  in 
a  cart-horse  because  his  movements  are  slow,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  upright  and  strong  pastern  is  given  to  him, 
which  he  can  force  into  the  ground,  and  on  wThich  he 
can  throw  the  whole  of  his  immense  weight.” 


*  For  pedigree  of  Gifford  Morgan,  see  Cult,  for  1846,  p.  286 
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The  Curassow. 

It  is  probable  that  all  our  domestic  birds,  were  some 
time  or  other,  reclaimed  from  a  wild  state.  Such  we 
know  to  be  the  fact  in  regard  to  some  of  them.  The 
turkey,  for  instance,  was  unknown  on  the  Old  Continent 
till  after  the  discovery  of  America,  where  it  was  found 
only  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  forest.  The  common  do¬ 
mestic  goose  has  been  traced  to  the  European  wild 
goose,  and  the  common  duck  to  the  wild  mallard. 

In  reference  to  the  domestication  of  birds,  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  asked — “  Gan-  we  tame  more  of  them  ?” 
Everyday's  observation  brings  more  or  less  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  affirmative  of  this  question.  The  only 
point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  any  birds  that  are 
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susceptible  of  domestication,  will  prove  useful;  and 
even  this  must  be  finally  determined  by  experiment, 
though  we  may  be  influenced  by  probabilities  in  making 
the  attempt. 

The  Curassows  (Cracidce)  are  included  in  the  galli¬ 
naceous  order.  The  family  embraces  several  species, 
all  of  which  are  natives  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 
We  are  informed  that  in  parts  of  these  countries,  they 
have  been  long  reclaimed,  and  a  writer  observes  that 
u  it  is  really  surprising,  considering  the  extreme  famili¬ 
arity  of  their  manners,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
pass  from  a  state  of  nature  to  the  tameness  of  domes¬ 
tic,  fowls,  that  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
the  poultry  yards  of  Europe.”  It  is  stated  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Temminck,  that  they  were  once  thoroughly 
acclimated  in  Holland,  and  were  as  prolific  in  their  do¬ 
mestic  state  as  any  common  domestic  poultry  ;  but  that 
the  establishment  where  they  were  kept,  was  broken  up 
in  the  commotions  which  followed  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Several  of  the  species  are  described  as  of  consi¬ 
derable  size,  of  beautiful  plumage;  and  their  flesh  is 
said  to  surpass  in  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  the 
common  fowl  and  even  the  pheasant. 

The  figures  herewith  given  are  those  of  the  crested 
cnrassow  (fig.  63,)  and  galeated  curassow  (fig.  64.) 

“The  galeated  curassow,”  says  Martin,  “equals  a 
hen  turkey  in  size;  it  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  where  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  which  frequent  the 
branches  of  the  tallest  trees.  It  is  said,  however,  to 
ifsake  its  nest  generally  on  the  ground,  a  circumstance 
the'  more  favorable  for  its  naturalization  as  a  domestic 
bird.  The  young  are  led  about  by  the  female,  following 
her  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  chickens  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  fowl,  or  of  the  pheasant  or  partridge,  following 
their  respective  mothers,  obedient  to  her  call.  At  first 
the  young  feed  principally  on  insects  and  their  lame, 


such  as  those  of  ants,  &c.,  which  are  everywhere  abun¬ 
dant;  by  degrees  they  begin  to  feed  on  various  seeds 
and  fruits,  much  in  the  same  way  as  docs  the  young  of 
the  turkey,  which  bird,  in  many  of  its  general  habits, 
this  species  appears  to  resemble.” 

“  The  crested  curassow  equals,  or  rather  excels,  the 
preceding  species  in  size,  and  is  a  very  graceful  and  no¬ 
ble  bird;  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  Brazil, 
and  in  fact  appears  to  have  an  extensive  range  over  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  American  continent.  It  abounds 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  woods  of  Guiana,  that  M.  Son- 
nini  regards  it  as  one  of  the  surest  sources  of  supply  on 
which  a  traveler  penelrati.no-  the  vast  forests  of  that  re- 
gion,  With  his  gun  only,  to  which  he  must  look  for  sub¬ 
sistence,  may  place  his  reliance.  This  bird  congregates 
in  numerous  flocks,  which  are  in  general  little  disturbed 
by  the  intrusion  of  man  into  their  haunts;  indeed,  so 
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unsuspicious  are  they,  that  when  their  ranks  have  been 
thinned  by  the  fowling-piece  or  rifle,  the  rest  have  re¬ 
mained  quietly  perched  upon  the  trees,  as  if  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  havoc  committed  amongst  them.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  inhabited  places,  however,  where  their 
proximity  to  man,  who  is  their  most  active  persecutor, 
has  taught  them  to  fear  him,  they  are  far  more  wild, 
cautious  and  distrustful,  and  recede  deeper  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  wood  on  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  who 
nevertheless  destroys  them  in  great  numbers.  They 
build  large  rude  nests  on  the  branches  of  trees,  con¬ 
structing  them  of  twigs  and  sticks,  interlaced  with 
stalks  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  lining  them  with  abed 
of  dried  leaves  and  grass.  According  to  Azara,  the 
female  lays  eight  eggs  (Sonnini  says  five  or  six,)  near¬ 
ly  as  -large  as  those  of  a  turkey,  but  white  and  thick- 
shelled. 

“  In  captivity,  tile  crested  curassow  is  gentle  apd  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  according  to  M.  Ameshoff’s  experience  in 
his  vivarium,  may  be  domesticated  with  very  little  trou¬ 
ble.  The  galeated  curassow  is  a  fine  bird.,  but  we 
think  this  species  to  be  altogether  more  graceful;  its 
beautiful  forward-curled  crest  is  an  elegant  ornament, 
it  consists  of  velvety  feathers,  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  length,  and  is  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed, 
at  pleasure.  The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  naked  skin, 
which  extends  to  the  cere.  The  general  plumage  is  of 
a  deep  black,  with  a  slight  metallic  gloss  of  green,  the 
abdominal  region  being  of  a  dull  white.” 


Profits  of  Poultry. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  looking  over  The  Cultivator , 
I  saw  a  number  of  accounts  of  the  profits  of  keeping 
poultry;  having  kept  an  account  myself  the  past  year, 
1  I  propose  to  add  my  experiment  to  the  number.  My 
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July, 


account  commences  on  the  first  of  April,  1848,  with 
thirty-three  hens  and  two  cocks,  and  is  asTollows: 


Poultry  establishment,  Dr. 

To  35  fowls,  at  37£  cents  each, . $13  12|- 

22f  bushels  of  corn, .  13  93 

Labor  fixing  hen-house, .  50 

Total  expense,  excluding  labor  of  feeding,....  $27  55j 
Cr. 

By  2966  eggs, . $31  23 

47  chickens, .  7  67£ 

4  fowls  used  during  the  season, . 1  16 

31  fowls  on  hand,  at  37£  cents  each, .  11  62j 

Total  receipt  for  the. year, . $51  69 

Deduct  expenses, . 27  55£ 

Leaving  a  balance  of . $24  13  j 


On  the  20th  of  May  I  shut  them  up  in  a  shed  ad¬ 
joining  the  barn,  letting  them  out  an  hour  or  two  be¬ 
fore  sundown,  each  day,  the  principal  object  being  to 
prevent  their  destroying  a  piece  of  corn  near  by.  Af¬ 
ter  the  corn  was  out  of  danger,  let  them  out  at  noon, 
that  they  might  have  more  time  to  ramble  round  the 
farm,  and  pick  up  insects, — considering  it  necessary 
that  they  should  have  an  abundance  of  animal  food  of . 
some  kind  to  ensure  their  laying  well.  The  feed  was 
all  corn,  at  an  average  price  of  a  little  more  than  60 
cents  per  bushel.  Most  of  the  eggs  were  sold  for  about 
$1  per  hundred.  In  July,  there  were  some  sold  for  13 
and  14  cents  per  dozen,  and  those  sold  in  September 
and  after,  averaged  about  14  cents.  The  chickens  did 
unusually  well, — not  having  lost  more  than  half  a  doz¬ 
en  during  the  season;  they  were  sold  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  at  from  30  to  33  cents  per  pair. 
James  H.  Ball.  Nassau,  May  14,  1849. 


$l)e  tktmnarg  department. 


Cure  for  Heaves. 

Mr.  Philo  Adams,  of  Huron,  Ohio,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  heaves  in  horses,  which  he  says  he 
has  tried  with  the  best  effect; 

In  the  first  place,  keep  your  horse  on  wet  or  chopped 
feed  until  the  medicine  takes  effect,  which  from  the 
time  it  was  given  will  not  be  over  two  weeks,  at  the 
longest.  Take  one  and  a-half  gills  of  angle  or  fish 
worms;  wash  them  clean;  drain  the  water  from  them, 
and  put  them  in  some  vessel  that  can  be  covered  tight. 
Put  on  the  worms  spirits  of  turpentine  enough  to  kill 
them.  Let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours;  then  put 
them  in  a  bag,  and  tie  them  on  the  bits.  Keep  them  in 
the  horse's  mouth,  exeept  when  you  want  him  to  eat, 
till  the  contents  of  the  bag  have  been  swallowed.  If 
the  horse  is  not  cured,  or  nearly  so,  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  give  him  another  similar  dose,  which  I  think  will 
effect  an  entire  cure. 


Important  to  Dairymen. 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  experience  of  many  a  dai¬ 
rymen  has  taught  him  the  necessity  of  a  remedy  for  that 
obstinate  disease,  usually  denominated  “  Horn-ail  ” — 
the  symptoms  and  remedy  of  the  disease  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Symptoms. — Cold  horns,  sudden  falling  off  in  quanti¬ 
ty  of  milk;  general  appearance  drooping ;  dull  eyes,  &c. 

Remedy. — 6  spoonsfull  soot, 

1  u  black  pepper,  ground. 

1  u  ginger, 

1  “  salt, 

3  eggs. 

All  well  stirred  together;  add  sufficient  meal  to  make 
it  convenient  to  handle  in  balls;  draw  out  the  tongue 
with  one  hand,  and  pass  down  one  ball  as  far  as  prac¬ 


ticable — let  go  the  tongue,  and  hold  up  the  nose  till  it 
is  swallowed.  In  like  manner  give  the  rest. 

The  above  dose  repeat  three  or  four  mornings,  and  it 
will  effect  a  cure. 

The  horns  should  have  nothing  done  to  them. 

Should  the  above  appear  to  the  editors,  of  any  avail 
to  their  numerous  readers,  they  are  at  liberty  to  publish. 
It  has  saved  me  many  valuable  cows.  M.  S.  Bailey. 
Bouckville ,  Madison  County ,  1849. 

P.  S.  Cows  hard  to  milk,  may  be  rendered  easy  by 
squeezing  the  teat  full  of  milk,  and  passing  up  a  pen¬ 
knife  blade  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 


Neurotomy. 

A  question  has  arisen  how  far  aliorse  that  has  under* 
gone  the  operation  of  the  division  of  the  nerve  of  the 
leg,  and  has  recovered  from  the  lameness  with  which 
he  was  before  affected,  and  stands  bis  work  well,  may 
be  considered  sound.  In  our  opinion,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  about  the  matter.  Does  the  operation  of  neuro¬ 
tomy  render  a  horse  as  capable  of  work  as  he  was  be¬ 
fore  he  became  affected  with  the  disease  on  account  of 
which,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  torture  of  which,  the 
nerve  was  divided  ?  Is  the  operation  of  neurotomy  so 
invariably  followed  by  capability,  and  continued  capa¬ 
bility  of  ordinary  and  even  extraordinary  work,  that 
they  may  readily  be  considered  as  cause  and  effect  ? 
The  most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  nerve  operation 
cannot  affirm  this.  They  can  only  say  that  they  par¬ 
tially  succeed  in  almost  every  fair  case, — that  they  per¬ 
fectly  succeed  in  the  majority  of  cases;  but  they  cannot 
deny  that  the  horse  will  batter  and  bruise  that  foot, 
when  he  has  lost  sensation  in  it,  which  should  have  been 
tenderly  used;  that  even  the  hoof  will  sometimes  be 
lost,  after  operations  performed  with  the  greatest  judg¬ 
ment  ;  that  the  lameness  will  sometimes  return  after 
the  animal  has  gone  sound,  one,  two  or  three  years; 
and  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  little  unpleasantness  in  the 
action  of  the  horse,  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  foot  meets  the  ground  when  its  feeling  is  destroyed; 
and  that  the  horse  is  more  liable  to  accidents,  for  he 
will  travel  on  without  warning  his  rider  of  the  evil,  af¬ 
ter  a  piece  of  glass  has  penetrated  his  foot,  or  a  stone 
has  insinuated  itself  between  the  sole  and  the  shoe;  and 
thus  irreparable  mischief  will  be  done,  before  the  cause 
of  it  can  possibly  be  detected.  A  horse  on  whom  this 
operation  has  been  performed  may  be  improved — may 
cease  to  be  lame,  may  go  well  for  many  years;  but 
there  is  no  certainty  of  his  continuing  to  do  so,  and  he 
is  unsound. — Youatt. 


Warts. 

These  are  tumors  of  variable  size,  arising  first  from 
the  cuticle,  and  afterwards  connected  with  the  true 
skin  by  means  of  the  vessels  which  supply  the  growth 
of  the  tumors.  They  are  found  sometimes  on  the  eye¬ 
lids,  on  various  parts  of  the  skin,  and  on  the  prepuce. 
They  must  be  removed  by  an  operation.  If  the  root 
be  very  small,  it  may  be  snipped  asunder  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  close  to  the  skin,  and  the  root  touched  with 
the  lunar  caustic.  If  the  pedicle  or  stem  be  somewhat 
larger,  a  ligature  of  waxed  silk  may  be  passed  firmly 
round  it,  and  tightened  every  day.  The  source  of  nu¬ 
triment  being  thus  cut  off,  the  tumor  will,  in  a  few 
days,  die  and  drop  off.  If  they  are  large  or  in  conside¬ 
rable  clusters,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast  the  horse,  to 
cut  them  off  close  to  the  skin,  and  sear  the  root  with  a 
red-hot  iron.  Unless  these  precautions  are  used,  the 
warts  will  speedily  sprout  again. — Youatt . 


Hoe  cabbages  while  the  dew  is  on,  and  make  bay 
while  the  sun  shines 
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Coons’  Patent  Drilling  Machine. 

This  machine  is  in  many  respects  different  from  any 
before  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  inventor  claims 
its  superiority  on  account  ol  its  simplicity,  cheapness, 
durability,  portableness,  and  its  capability  of  working 


a  line  of  drills  by  the  power  of  one  man- — the  machine 
admitting  any  number  of  drill-shafts,  and  permitting 
the  action  of  the  drills  within  six  inches  of  each  other. 
Built  on  a  large  scale,  it  may  be  readily  driven  by  horse, 
steam  or  water  power.  The  original  object  of  Mr. 
Coons,  in  the  invention  of  this  machine,  was  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  use  in  the  erection  of  his  patent  fence,  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  last.  A  machine  of  proper  size  to  drill  the 
holes  used  in  this  kind  of  fence,  will  cost  thirty  to  forty 
dollars,  and  will,  it  is  stated,  do  the  work  of  four  hands, 
and  in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  it  can  be  done  by 
hand  labor. 

Any  further  information  in  regard  to  this  machine, 
may  be  had  by  addressing  M.  P.  Coons,  Lansingburgh. 

Potatoes  vs.  Com. 

Eds.  Cultivator— I  noticed,  in  perusing  the  May 
number  of  your  periodical,  a  piece  entitled  “  Potatoes 
exhaust  the  soil/’  with  which  I  cannot  agree.  In  fact, 
my  experience  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  article 
mentioned.  Five  years  ago  I  planted  apiece  of  ground 
with  corn  and  potatoes;  manured  the  whole  at  the 
same  time,  and  distributed  it  as  equally  as  possible. 
The  next  year,  sowed  it  with  oafs,  and  as  I  was  in  the 
field  one  day,  I  looked  at  them  to  see  how  they  were 


growing,  and  noticed  quite  a  difference  in  them.  The 
oats,  where  I  had  taken  off  the  potatoes  the  year  pre¬ 
vious,  were  at  least  one-third  larger  than  where  I  had 
taken  off  the  corn.  The  next  year  I  mowed  the  piece, 
and  there  was  quite  as  much  difference  as  with  the  oats, 
and  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  Since  that  time 
I  have  taken  notice,  and  have  found  the  effect  to  be  si¬ 
milar.  Now  how  can  this  difference  be  accounted  for, 
if  corn  is  not  a  greater  exhauster  of  the  soil  than  po¬ 
tatoes  ? 

If  what  our  friend  stated  be  true,  (which  I  doubt 
not,)  it  must  be  that  these  crops  operate  very  differ¬ 
ently  on  different  soils. 

I  wish  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  who 
have  made  observations,  would  give  us  the  result  of 
their  experience  in  this  particular.  A.  K.  Hartford , 
May  18,  1849. 

The  Farmer’s  Vocation. 

Eds.  Cultivator— Those  that  obtain  an  1  honest 
living  ?  by  whatever  means  employed,  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
spect.  All  trades,  occupations  and  professions,  have 
their  advocates  and  followers,  and  it  is  no  part  of  our 
business  to  institute  invidious  comparisons  as  to  which 
is  the  most  respectable.  As  farmers,  we  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  ashamed  or  (o  think  lightly  of  our  vocation. 
Though  we  may  be  obliged  to  obtain  our  living  by  the 
1  sweat  of  our  brow,’  it  need  not  lessen  our  indepen¬ 
dence  or  enjoyment.  We  are  not  obliged  to  bow  to 
kings  or  despots  for  our  daily  bread ;  nor  wait  the  ca¬ 
pricious  will  of  another,  to  receive  the  reward  of  our 
labors. 

Not  many  years  ago,  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposition 
among  farmers’  boys  to  leave  the  farm  and  engage  in 
mechanical,  mercantile  and  professional  pursuits.  Then 
farming  was  not  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  that  it 
is  now,  being  considered  an  employment  that  needed 
little  knowledge;  one,  which  those  the  most  ignorant, 
or  those  of  the  feeblest  intellect  might  pursue  advanta¬ 
geously.  Sinee  then,  “  a  great  change  has  been  going 
on  in  the  public  mind  ”  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  becoming 
better  understood  and  appreciated.  Agricultural  jour¬ 
nals  have  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  and  political,  scientific  and  even  literary 
periodicals  have  lent  their  aid  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  farmer.  Now,  men  holding  the  most,  exalted 
positions,  in  government,  in  theology,  in  science,  or  in 
literature,  may  engage  in  agricultural  occupations, 
without  compromising  in  the  least,  their  dignity  or  res¬ 
pectability. 

To  engage  in  farming  understanding^  and  success¬ 
fully,  requires  mechanical  skill,  intellectual  action,  and 
scientific  knowledge. 

Mechanical  knowledge  implies  the  use  of  tools.  This 
is  an  important  branch  of  husbandry,  for  it  requires  as 
much  skill  to  guide  a  plow  or  swing  a  scythe  rightly, 
as  it  does  to  use  a  plane  or  trowel.  This  knowledge  in 
farmers  is  not  intuitive;  it  must  be  learned.  Farming 
is  practical  business,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  is 
the  only  way  to  become  skillful  in  using  them.  In  this 
respect,  farming  is  a  trade,  and  requires  mechanical 
skill. 

Farming  requires  intellectual  effort.  In  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  farm,  there  must  be  thought  and  calculation. 
Even  if  a  person  works  alone,  he  must  think.  He 
should  study  to  know  the  best  means  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view.  It  may  seem  easy  enough  to  know  the  pro¬ 
per  time  to  sow,  plant,  or  harvest,  but  to  do  these 
things  in  the  best  time  and  way,  is  difficult.  And  so  of 
all  the  work  of  a  farm.  There  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  going  to  work  understanding^,  and  -at  bap-haz¬ 
ard,  thinking  nothing  of  the  circumstances.  True  it  is 
that  like  causes  acting  under  like  circumstances,  pro* 
1  dtiee  like  effects;  but  here,  circumstances  differ  so  much 
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between  cause  and  effect,  in  eaoh  separate  instance, 
that  they  must  be  scanned  closely  in  order  to  obtain 
even  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  result.  A  law¬ 
yer  must  learn  fully,  the  case  of  his  client,  and  a  phy¬ 
sician  must  examine  closely  his  patient,  to  know  how  to 
act,  so  a  farmer  should  study  his  business  to  know  how 
to  direct  his  labors. 

A  farmer  should  be  well  informed.  Not  only  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  various  modes  of  cultivation  in  his 
own  vicinity,  but  as  much  as  possible,  with  that  of  the 
different  parts  of  his  own  country,  and  of  all  other 
countries.  To  do  this,  need  not  cost  a  great  deal  in 
this  age  of  cheap  reading.  The  multiplicity  of  publi¬ 
cations  and  periodicals  adapted  to  his  wants,  so- cheap 
withal,  renders  him  without  excuse,  if  he  is  not  con¬ 
stantly  adding  to  his  stock  of  information.  In  the 
c  good  time  coming/  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary 
that  the  farmer  not  only  be  well  informed,  but  educa¬ 
ted. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  farmer  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  chemical  science.  He  has  to  do  with 
nature,  and  in  her  operations,  from  the  reviving  of  ve¬ 
getable  life  in  spring,  to  the  ripening  of  the  last  fruits 
of  autumn,  chemical  changes  are  constantly  taking 
place.  The  elements  of  the  soil  enter  into  new  com¬ 
binations  in  all  that  grows  out  of  the  earth.  These 
elements  and  their  combinations  should  be  understood. 
If  a  soil  is  fertile  or  sterile,  it  should  be  known  wThy  it 
is  so.  If  a  crop  fails,  it  should  be  known  what  ingre¬ 
dients  of  soil  were  necessary  to  perfect  it.  The  ‘whys 
and  wherefores’  of  all  this  are  generally  guessed  at;  if 
we  guess  right,  well  and  good;  if  wrong,  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  How  much  better  is  it  to  know, 
than  to  have  unsatisfactory  opinions  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  cause  and  effect  in  the  processes  by  which  Na¬ 
ture  accomplishes  her  purposes.  Farming  is  a  science, 
and  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  of  great 
advantage  in  conducting  its  operations  successfully. 

1  All  honor  to  the  toiling  hand/  but  more  especially 
to  him  who  discovers  means  to  advance  agricultural  in¬ 
terests,  or  to  increase  agricultural  knowledge.  W.  L. 
Eaton.  East  Weave ,  N.  H.,  May,  1849. 

Driving  Swine. 

Eds.  Cultivator — An  article  in  the  February  No. 
of  The  Cultivator ,  on  “removing  swine,”  suggested 
the  propriety  of  sending  to  you  for  publication,  my  me¬ 
thod  of  removing  swine,  on  foot. 

Swine  are,  proverbially,  a  most  untractable  and  con¬ 
trary  animal ;  and  are  not  a  little  akin  to  some  bipeds 
of  the  human  species  in  this  respect,  whom  we  must 
attempt  to  drive  in  an  opposite  direction,  in  order  to 
get  them  where  we  would  have  them. 

When  I'wish  to  drive  a  hog — if  I  wish  to  do  it  easi¬ 
ly ,  expeditious ly ,  and  with  the  greatest  safety — (for  I 
have  often  seen  hogs  dogged  and  beaten,  in  a  most  un¬ 
merciful  and  cruel  manner,  and  ail  to  no  purpose) — no 
matter  how  large  they  are,  I  tie  a  small  rope  around 
one  of  their  hind  legs,  while  they  are  eating,  at  their 
trough;  and  then  let  them  jump:  in  a  few  moments 
they  will  be  as  manageable  as  an  ox  with  a  ring  in  his 
nose,  and  may  be  driven  where  we  will.  With  a  rope 
around  his  leg,  a  hog  may  be  driven  much  sooner  and 
with  less  effort,  than  a  score  of  men,  boys  and  dogs 
could  drive  him  with  all  their  whips  and  clubs.  Sows 
with  pig  may  be  removed  in  this  way,  where  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  short;  and  thereby  avoid  all  danger  of  injuring 
them  in  a  contrary  chase,  of  which  there  would  he 
much  danger,  if  they  were  not  disposed  to  be  driven 
quietly. 

This  mode  of  operating  would,  without  doubt,  prove 
quite  as  efficient  in  driving  any  other  animal,  that  was 
not  accustomed  to  be  led.  Let  it  be  tested.  S.  Ed- 
w’ds  Todd.  Lake  Ridge ,  Tompkins  Co.,  1849, 
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A  Cultivator  and  44  The  Culivator.” 

Eds.  Cultivator— A  cultivator  for  the  soil,  is  used 
with  universal  benefit.  Some  soils,  however,  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  benefit  from  its  frequent  use  than  others. 
Light  soils  lose  nearly  as  much,  when  used  too  fre¬ 
quently,  in  the  escape  of  gases,  as  they  gain  from  stir¬ 
ring  the  ground,  killing  the  weeds,  &cc.  This  loss 
might  be  avoided,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  roller  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  cultivator,  and  attached  to  it,  to 
slightly  press  the  surface,  which  will  prevent  any  in¬ 
crease  of  evaporation — a  source  of  more  loss,  particu¬ 
larly  in  light  soils,  than  leaching. 

“  The  Cultivator”  for  the  mind,  may  be  used  with 
equal  success.  Should  it  cause,  in  some  minds,  a  ten¬ 
dency  towards  a  superabundance  of  theory,  let  the  soil 
be  rolled  or  pressed  by  a  little  bodily  labor.  Experi¬ 
ence  will  tighten  up  the  surface,  and  prevent  any  loss 
except  by  leaching,  which  never  can  be  increased  by 
“  The  Cultivator.”  Stirring  the  soil  is  probably  the 
principal  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  a  cultivator; 
therefore,  everything  in  the  way  of  its  frequent  use 
should  be  removed  if  possible,  that  it  may  be  applied 
oftener  than  the  killing  of  weeds  might  require. 

All  may  observe,  who  will  try  the  experiment,  the 
difference  in  a  field  of  corn,  where  a  cultivator  has  been 
through  one  part  four  times,  and  another  twice;  but 
the  difference  is  frequently  attributed  to  some  other 
cause,  or  accidental  combination  of  causes;  it  being 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  mere  stirring  the  soil 
between  the  hills  could  change  the  colour  and  growth 
of  the  crop  to  such  an  extent.  When  we  consider  the 
attraction  existing  between  the  roots  of  plants  and 
their  nourishment,  through  the  medium  of  innumerable 
spongioles,  whose  office  is  to  search  after,  select  and 
suck  up  such  materials  as  are  fitted  for  their  use,  we 
shall  see  that  the  loosening  of  the  soi'  facilitates  their 
approach  to  particles  of  nourishment  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  unattainable,  while  the  motion  of  the  soil  ad¬ 
mits  more  freely  the  approach  of  the  attracted  parti¬ 
cles.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  mixing  fine  steel 
filings  with  sand,  spread  upon  a  table,  with  a  magnet 
in  the  midst,  and  stirring  the  mixture  in  any  way,  or 
jarring  the  table  by  striking  on  it,  the  steel  filings  will 
be  seen  to  approach  the  magnet  every  time  their  re¬ 
pose  is  disturbed,  while  all  other  particles  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  be  as  liable  to  recede  as  approach. 

There  is  something  striking  in  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  a  cultivator  for  the  soil,  and  “  The  Cultivator” 
for  the  mind;  but  there  is  a  difference:  while  the  one 
kills  the  weeds,  and  puts  in  motion  the  soil,  thereby 
facilitating  the  approach  of  the  roots  and  their  nou¬ 
rishment,  the  other  not  only  fills  the  place  of  idle 
speculations,  puts  the  mind  in  motion,  and  while  it 
facilitates  the  approach  of  nourishment  from  other  sour¬ 
ces,  actually  furnishes  some  of  the  most  essential  in¬ 
gredients  for  the  strongest  growth. 

As  the  earth  may  be  cultivated  more  successfully  by  the 
application  of  a  properly  cultivated  mind,  so  the  mind  may 
be  fertilized  by  contemplating  the  causes  and  effects  of 
a  well  cultivated  soil.  “  To  him  that  hath,  shall  be 
given,”  is  written  by  divine  inspiration,  and  copied  by 
Nature  into  every  well  cultivated  field,  as  God’s  truth. 
The  soil  that  sends  forth  the  most  luxurious  growth  is 
assisted  most  with  nourishment  afforded  by  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  That  every  plant  depends  more  or  less  upon 
the  atmosphere  for  sustenance}  is  universally  admitted. 
That  most  plants  draw  a  large  share  of  their  support 
from  it,  is  also  evident,  from  the  result  of  numerous 
experiments.  As  the  greater  growth  of  root  extracts 
more  from  the  soil,  so  the  more  luxuriant  the  leaf,  the 
greater  the  capacity  to  draw  from  the  atmosphere. 
When  you  add  fertility  to  the  soil,  by  manuring  and  by 
judicious  cultivation,  so  as  to  increase  the  growth  of 
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your  crop,  you  place  yourself  in  the  situation  of  him 
that  hath,  whereby  you  will  receive,  not  only  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  more  retentive  soil,  but  the  fertilizing 
qualities  in  the  atmosphere,  which  perhaps  have  floated 
over  many  barren  and  badly  cultivated  fields,  where 
the  crops  had  not  the  surface  of  leaf  or  strength  of  con¬ 
stitution  to  attract  them.  Thus,  you  not  only  receive 
the  increase  of  your  two  or  five  talents,  but  that  which 
is  taken  from  him  that  hath  not.  Such  are  some  of 
the  inducements  held  out  to  the  farmer,  “  to  improve 
the  soil  and  the  mind.”  Dean.  Lyonsdale,  Febru¬ 
ary, |  1849. 

Transmutation. 

The  notion  of  the  transmutation  of  wheat  into  chess, 
is  not  yet  quite  extinct.  The  editor  of  the  Michigan 
Farmer  cautions  his  readers  against  the  attempt  to 
raise  wheat  on  wet  land,  because,  he  says,  “  if  the 
plant  survive ,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  be  chess  than 
wheat.”  He  declares  his  readiness  and  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  his  “  position,”  that  wheat  will  change  to  chess, 
by  “  incontrovertible  facts;”  a..d  adding  a  word  of  la¬ 
mentation  on  the  “  blindness  and  inconsistency  of  poor 
human  nature,”  he  goes  on  to  state  that — “The  men 
who  maintain  that  wheat  never  degenerates  into  chess, 
generally  undertake  to  sustain  their  position  by  theo¬ 
retic  reasonings,  In  opposition  to  the  most  undoubted 
facts  before  their  eyes;  and  yet  these  are  the  very 
men,  generally  speaking,  who  rant  against  book-farm¬ 
ing,  because,  they  say,  it  consists  in  visionary  theories, 
regardless  of  practical  experience  ”!!  The  article  con¬ 
cludes  by  reiterating  the  assertion,  that — “  the  doctrine 
of  transmutation  may  be  triumphantly  sustained.” 

The  obstacles  to  the  successful  culture  of  wheat  on 
wet  ground  are  sufficiently  numerous,  without  adding 
the  fear  of  transmutation.  The  idea,  however,  is  new 
to  us,  that— “  the  men  who  maintain  that  wheat  never 
degenerates  into  chess,  are  the  very  men,  generally 
speaking,  who  rant  against  booktfarming”  !  But  we 
hope  our  friend  will  favor  the  public,  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  with  his  “  incontrovertible  facts,”'  in  proof  of 
transmutation;  for  we  have  never  seen  any  such  proof. 
The  doctrine  has  been  long  asserted,  and  to  its  advo¬ 
cates  belongs  the  duty  of  demonstrating  its  truth.  It 
is  contended  that  wheat,  under  certain  circumstances, 
is  converted  into  chess;  and  if  it  is  so,  w^e  do  not  see 
why  the  fact  may  not  lie  clearly  established.  For  in¬ 
stance,  take  a  quantity  of  earth,  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  and  subject  it  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as 
will  be  sure  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  any  seeds  it  may 
contain;  put.  the  earth  in  pots  of  suitable  size,  and  sow 
a  certain  number  of  wheat  grains  in  each ;  note  the 
number  which  come  up.  Subject  the  plants  to  the 
process  deemed  most  likely  to  cause  transmutation. 

It  is  an  original  law  of  nature,  that  the  earth  shall 
bring  “forth  grass  and  herb,  yielding  seed  after  its 
kind,”  [Gen.  i,  12,]  and  the  transmutation  of  a  plant 
into  another,  of  a  distinct  genus,  is  so  great  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  this  law,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  une¬ 
quivocal  and  positive  evidence  can  warrant  its  belief. 

We  notice  that  the  Berkshire  Culturist  hints  at  a 
“  solution  of  the  chess  difficulty',”  on  the  ground  of 
cross-impregnation.  A  correspondent  of  that  paper 
gives  some  instances  of  the  intermixture  of  different 
kinds  of  beans:  and  the  editor,  in  commenting  on  the 
circumstance,  relates  similar  instances  of  the  mixture 
of  different  kinds  of  Indian  corn.  We  see  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  striking  or  unusual  in  the  cases  cited ;  cer¬ 
tainly,  they  fall  very  far  short  of  touching  the  point 
under  consideration, — the  mixture  of  wheat  and  chess. 
If  the  “  scarlet  runners”  (beans.)  had  mixed  with  peas, 
or  the  Indian  corn  with  wheat,  there  would  have  been 
something  more  analogous  to  the  supposed  mixture  of 
wheat  and  chess.  But  the  mixture  mentioned,  was 


with  plants  of  similar  varieties,  belonging  to  the  same 
species.  Wheat  ( Triticum )  and  chess  ( Bromus )  are 
not  only  different  species,  but  of  different  genera, — as 
much  so  as  wheat  and  oats,  or  wheat  and  Indian  corn. 
When  it  is  proved  that  these  hybridize,  we  will  admit, 
with  our  friend  of  the  Culturist ,  that  “  the  subject  is 
worth  examination.” 

But  hybrids,  whether  plants  or  animals,  show  traits 
of  their  diverse  parentage.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  ex« 
hibited  by  chess.  We  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
special  variation  in  the  species  ( B .  secalinus,)  to  which 
it  is  alleged  wheat  changes;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  has  produced  “seed  after  its  kind.”  from 
the  beginning. 

No  Protection  to  Crows. 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  New- York  Farmer  and  Me¬ 
chanic  ,  contained  an  article  copied  from  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  agricultural  paper,  headed  “  Protection  to  Crows,” 
in  which  the  writer  asserts  that  crows  are  a  benefit  in¬ 
stead  of  injury,  to  the  farmer;  that  they  do  more  good 
by  destroying  worms  and  insects,  than  injury  in  pulling 
up  corn  ;  that  soaking  corn  in  tar-water  and  rolling  it 
in  plaster,  will  prevent  crows  from  pulling  up  corn.  I 
know  by  experience,  that  corn  thus  prepared  is  not  al¬ 
ways  secure  from  the  attacks  of  crows;  true,  they  will 
not  eat  much  of  it  ;  but  they  will  pull  a  hill  here,  and  a 
hill  there,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  pure  article,  until  a 
large  portion  of  the  corn  is  pulled  up. 

Twine,  stretched  around  the  corn  field  and  several 
times  across  it,  is  the  method  generally  adopted  by  the 
farmers  in  this  neighborhood  to  protect  their  corn-fields 
from  crows,  and  it  rarely  if  ever  fails  to  be  effectual. 
But  the  damage  done  to  our  corn-fields,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  sum  total  of  the  injury  that  we  have  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  these  rascally  depredators.  I  am  their  deci¬ 
ded  enemy,  and  believe  them  to  be  the  most  mischiev¬ 
ous  and  thievish  of  the  feathered  race.  They  destroy 
our  eggs,  chickens,  young  turkeys,  and  sometimes  even 
ven  urc  v  attack  young  lambs,  which  they  soon  kill  by 
plucking  jut  their  eyes — however  they  rarely,  in  this 
section,  kill  iambs,  except  when  these  animals  are  enfee¬ 
bled  by  cold  storms,  and  lie  in  fields  or  woods  remote 
from  the  house.  When  hens  or  turkeys  have  nests  a 
little  distance  from  the  house  or  barn,  I  have  known 
them  to  watch  until  the  hen  or  turkey  left  the  nest,  and 
then  seize  the  egg  and  away. 

Two  years  ago,  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  and  I 
could  not  find  the  nest  of  an  old  hen  turkey.  After 
many  fruitless  searches,  one  morning  I  missed  her,  and 
'after  hunting  a  short  time,  saw  an  old  crow  perched  on 
the  highest  of  a  group  of  fruit  trees,  (about  twenty 
rods  from  the  house,)  beneath  which  was  the  turkey  on 
a  nest,  among  the  high  grass  in  one  corner  of  the  fence. 
Thinks  I — •“  old  crow,  you  don’t  get  these  eggs.”  I 
went  to  the  house,  watched  to  see  the  turkey  leave  the 
nest.  At  last  I  saw  her  coming  towards  the  house, 
and  started  to  get.  the  eggs,  when  the  crow,  although 
I  was  in  full  sight,  and  halloed,  flew  into  the  nest, 
siezed  the  newly  laid  egg,  and  flew  away.  The  nest 
was  empty.  To  carry  eggs,  they  thrust  their  bills  into 
them.  Their  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  birds  is  great, 
especially  of  those  species  which  build  open  nests.  In 
western  New-York  during  the  last  few  years,  crows 
have  increased,  while  many  other  species  of  birds  have 
become  rare.  The  American  Robin,  Ferruginous  Thrush 
Cat-Bird,  and  many  others  are  seldom  seen;  while  ma¬ 
ny  species,  asjf  to  avoid  the  crows,  build  their  nests 
among  the  trees  and  shrubbery  near  dwellings,  both  in 
the  village  and  country,  where  the  crows  dare  not 
come.  The  birds’  eggs  and  young  birds  destroyed  by 
crows,  would,  if  suffered  to  live,  do  vastly  more  good 
in  the  destruction  of  worms  and  insects,  than  crows, 
besides  enlivening  the  country  with  their  presence,  and 
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cheering  it  witl  their  songs.  The  crows  have  not  a 
redeeming  quality  that  renders  them  entitled  to  be 
saved.  They  are  almost  universally  obnoxious  to  the 
agricultural  community,  and  various  are  the  methods 
employed  to  destroy  them.  They  know  enough  to 
avoid  the  marksman,  and  are  rarely  shot.  The  most 
effectual  way  to  destroy  them,  is  to  steep  corn  in  helle¬ 
bore  or  strychnine,  and  strew  it  around  some  dead  car¬ 
cass  in  the  winter  season.  The  carcass  should  be  in 
some  field  or  woods,  out  of  the  way  of  domestic 
fowls  or  animals.  The  late  severe  winter  propably  de¬ 
stroyed  many  crows,  since  they  are  less  numerous  than 
usual  this  spring. 

The  American  crow  has  been  supposed  to  be  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  common  carrion  crow  of  Europe,  but  it  is 
now  considered  by  ornithologists  to  be  different,  from  its 
smaller  size,  shape  of  its  tongue,  gregarious  habits  and 
voice.  It  is  also  much  more  timid  and  fearful  of  man. 
Nutt-all  says  that  the  European  crow  is  so  familiar  and 
audacious  in  some  parts  of  the  Levant,  that  it  will  fre¬ 
quent  the  courts  of  houses  and  like  a  harpy  alight  bold¬ 
ly  on  the  dishes,  as  the  servants  are  carrying  in  the  din¬ 
ner,  and  carry  off  the  meat,  if  not  driven  away  by 
blows.  S.  B.  Buckley.  West  Dresden,  Yates  Co., 
N.  Y.,  May.  1849. 

Catching  Red  Squirrels. 

Eds.  Cultivator — There  have  been  in  The  Culti¬ 
vator,  several  modes  recommended  for  the  destruction 
of  rats  and  mice — those  vexatious  destroyers  of  the 
farmers’  grain;  but  nothing  has  been  said,  with  regard 
to  the  destruction  of  red.  squirrels,  which  find  their 
way  into  the  corn  crib,  however  securely  it  may  be 
guarded  against  the  entrance  of  rats  and  mice.  Every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  these  little  marauders, 
knows  too  well  how  readily  he  will  gnaw  a  hole  through 
the  barn  roof,  or  into  the  granary;  and  how  frequently 
is  it  the  case  that  they  enter  the  domicil  of  the  farmer 
and  plunder  the  precious  fruits,  “  which  autumn  richly 
pours  ” — chestnuts,  hickory  nuts,  butternuts,  &.C.,  which 
had  been  safely  stored  for  use,  during  the  long  and 
pleasant  evenings  of  winter.  Where  they  are  so  nume¬ 
rous  as  they  have  been  in  this  region  the  past  few  sea¬ 
sons,  their  destruction  is  an  objcet,  as  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  farmer,  as  the  destruction  of  any  other 
animal,  which  wastes  and  destroys  the  fruits  of  the 
farmer’s  industry.  One  red  squirrel,  permitted  to  live 
about  a  barn,  or  corn  crib,  will  destroy  more  grain  than 
two  rats;  besides  the  injury  they  are  liable  to  do  to 
the  building  by  gnawing  holes  in  the  roof  or  the  ceiling. 
As  they  are  always  so  quick  and  shy  in  committing  their 
depredations,-  and  as  we  cannot  always  avail  ourselves 
of  an  opportunity  of  demolishing  them  with  “  Mexi¬ 
can  grape,”  and  as  they  are  not  readily  caught  in  com¬ 
mon  traps,  I  have  practiced  a  more  expeditious  and 
funny  mode  of  capturing  them — which  will  be  sport  for 
boys. 

Unlike  the  black  and  the  gray  squirrels,  which  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  seek  a  refuge  in  a  hole  in  the  rails  of  a 
fence,  when  pursued,  the  red  squirrel  searches  out  all 
such  hiding  places  in  the  fences  where  he  is  accustom¬ 
ed  to  run — as  if  to  seek  places  of  safety  and  conceal¬ 
ment,  when  pursued  by  the  sportsman.  Although  they 
are  bold  in  approaching  places,  where  the  black  and  the 
gray  squirrel  dare  not  make  their  appearance,  still  they 
are  exceedingly  suspicious  and  shy  of  anything  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  trap.  Taking  advantage  of 
their  remarkable  propensity  to  run  into  holes,  I  lay  a 
pump-log,  or  a  bark  which  has  rolled  together,  or  any¬ 
thing  which  has  a  hole  in  it  large  enough  for  them  to 
enter,  upon  the  fence;  and  as  the  dog  or  anything  else 
chases  them  along,  they  will  take  refuge  in  this  trap. 
Then  if  I  wish  to  take  them  alive,  I  hold  a  bag  over 
one  end,  and  punch  them  out  with  a  pole.  Sportsman. 


Preservation  of  Grain. 

The  report  on  the  Breadstuff's  of  the  United  States, 
made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  by  Lewis  C. 
Beck.  M.  D.,  contains  many  facts  worthy  of  special  at¬ 
tention.  The  remarks  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
grain,  exhibit  in  a  striking  light,  the  necessity  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  adopting  some  artificial  mode  of  drying. 
The  losses  which  are  sustained  from  the  souring  of 
flour,  and  the  chemical  changes  in  breadstuff's:  by  inter¬ 
nal  moisture,  is  estimated  at  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,- 
000,000  annually.  The  practice  of  shipping  grain  in 
bulk  is  considered  the  cause  of  much  injury. 

The  remedy  proposed,  is  the  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  water  naturally  contained  in  flour  and  grain.  But 
the  process  of  drying  requires  great  care.  In  regard 
to  ordinary  kiln  drying,  it  is  observed: — “  The  passage 
of  the  grain  or  flour,  however  rapidly,  over  highly 
heated  surfaces  is  apt  to  scorch,  and  thus  give  them  an 
unpleasant  flavor.  From  the  rapid  evolution  of  the 
moisture  in  the  form  of  steam  by  the  heat  thus  applied, 
unless  proper  ventilation  be  also  secured,  further  injury 
will  prubably  result.  The  steam  again  condensing  in¬ 
to  water,  upon  the  cooling  of  the  flour,  may  accumu¬ 
late  in  particular  parts  of  the  mass  operated  on,  and, 
thus,  perhaps,  render  it  at  least  equally  liable  to  injury 
as  it  would  have  been  without  the  employment  of  this 
process.” 

The  report  further  observes  that  “  in  those  samples 
of  wheat  flour  that  have  been  exposed  to  a  degree  of 
heat  high  enough  to  expel  all  the  water,  the  gluten 
is  less  tough  and  elastic — a  proof  that  its  quality 
has  been  impaired.  It  is  probable  that  the  proportions 
of  dextrine  and  glucose  may  thus  also  be  increased  at 
the  expense  of  the  starch.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  subsequent  exposure  to  moisture  and  a  slight  eleva* 
tion  of  temperature,  establishes  the  lactic  acid  fermen¬ 
tation,  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  sour¬ 
ing  of  flour.” 

Mr.  J.  R.  Stafford’s  process  of  steam-drying,  of 
which  we  have  several  times  spoken,  is  thus  noticed: 

“The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  artificial  drying, 
are  more  fully  attained  by  the  invention  patented  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Stafford,  in  1847,  than  by  any  other  plan 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  based  upon  the  pro¬ 
cess  for  drying  organic  bodies  usually  adopted  in  the  la¬ 
boratory.  The  grain  or  flour  is  brought  into  contact 
with  a  surface  of  metal  heated  by  steam,  and  a  due  de¬ 
gree  of  ventilation,  so  important  to  the  completion  of 
the  drying,  is  secured.  As  the  heat  is  not  raised  above 
that  of  boiling  water,  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the 
quality,  color,  or  flavor  of  the  substances  subjected  to  its 
action.  The  heat  is,  moreover,  uniform,  and  the  expense 
is  said  to  be  less  than  thatof  the  mode  of  drying  heretofore 
generally  adopted.  By  Mr.  Stafford’s  apparatus,  16  or 
17  pounds  of  water  are  expelled  from  each  barrel  of 
flour;  this  reduces  the  proportion  of  water  to  four  or 
five  per  cent.,  an  amount  too  small  to  be  productive  of 
injury.  Absolute  dryness  cannot  be  easily  attained  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  long  exposure  of  the  flour  to  the  heat,  and  it 
is  not  required  for  its  preservation ;  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  water  to  the  small  per  centage  just  stated, 
has  been  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  secure  this  ob¬ 
ject.  I  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  render  a  more  import¬ 
ant.  service  to  dealers  in  breadstuff's,  than  to  recommend 
strongly  the  employment  of  this  or  a  similar  process  of 
drying.” 

The  grain  and  flour  should  be  packed  in  clean  and 
tight  barrels,  and  kept  without  unnecessary  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  we  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Stafford,  stating  that  during  the  past 
year  there  have  been  but  few  shipments  to  England,  of 
meal  dried  by  his  process,  and  none  of  corn:  that  Messrs. 
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Allen  &  Whittlesy,  and  Messrs.  Gibson,  Shotwell  &, 
Co.,  of  New-York,  have  made  some  shipments  of  meal, 
and  that  the  parcels  have  brought  from  one  shilling  to 
two  shillings  more  per  barrel  than  any  other  dried 
meal  in  market.  Mr.  S.  further  states  that  the  rea¬ 
son  why  there  has  not  been  more  meal  sent  abroad,  is, 
that  the  home  and  Canada  demand  has  been  so  great  as 
to  take  all  that  has  been  made  by  the  machines  now  in 
operation.  Much  of  that  which  has  gone  to  Canada, 
is  said  to  have  found  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  Mr.  S.  says  the  price  of  the  meal 
sent  to  New- York  has  been  from  two  to  three  shillings 
per  barrel  more  than  the  Jersey  or  Brandywine  meal. 

English  Trarneps. 

It  has  been  a  Yankee  maxim,  from  the  days  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers,  that — £<  turneps  should  be  sown  on  the 
25th  of  July,  let  the  weather  be  wet  or  dry.”  The 
common  English  flat  turnep  will  usually  do  well,  if 
sown  on  proper  soil,  any  time  from  the  20th  of  July  to 
the  10th  of  August.  They  may  not  yield  so  largely  as 
when  sown  somewhat  earlier,  but  the  roots  will  be 
sweeter,  and  will  keep  better. 

The  white  turnep  is  not  a  very  nutritive  vegetable ; 
but  as  it  may  be  grown  on  lands  from  which  a  crop 
of  hay  or  grain  has  been  taken,  the  same  season— is  a 
good  fallow  crop,  leaving  the  ground  in  good  condi¬ 
tion — and  is  useful  in  feeding  sheep,  cows  or  young 
stock,  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  it  may  be  made  a 
profitable  crop,  in  many  instances.  The  grass  or  grain 
stubble  may  be  plowed  in,  and  a  dressing  of  fine  ma¬ 
nure,  compost  or  ashes,  spread  and  harrowed  in.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  with  a  seed-drill, — the  quantity  va¬ 
rying  from  one  pound  to  two  pounds  per  acre.  If  the 
seed  vegetates  well,  and  the  young  plants  are  not  at¬ 
tacked  by  insects,  a  pound  to  the  acre  will  give  a 
“  good  stand” — the  rows  being  twenty  inches  apart, — 
but  there  is  more  certainty  in  the  use  of  a  greater 
quantity,  and  to  guard  against  emergencies,  it  is  better 
to  use  plenty  of  seed.  After  the  plants  have  got  well 
into  u  rough  leaf,”  and  are  secure  from  injury  by  the 
fly,  they  should  be  thinned  to  the  distance  of  six  to  eight 
inches  in  the  rows;  and  the  ground  should  be  kept 
clean  by  the  harrow,  cultivator  and  hoe. 

Cement  for  Cellars. 

Eds.  Cultivator — A  cellar  may  be  made  dry  with¬ 
out  draining,  by  means  of  good  masonry;  that  is,  if 
both  materials  and  workmanship  are  of  the  best  kinds 
for  that  purpose.  The  excavation  being  made  to  any 
depth  required,  and  wide  enough  to  allow  the  walls  to 
be  faced  on  both  sides,  let  the  foundation  be  laid  with 
at  least  six  inches  of  concrete,  in  two  layers  of  three 
inches  each ;  the  first  left  to  set ,  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
disturbed  before  laying  the  second. 

The  concrete  to  be  made  as  follows:  Take  any  kind 
of  sound  durable  stone,  and  break  it  as  is  done  for 
McAdamised  roads;  the  largest  pieces  to  be  no  larger 
than  a  pullet’s  egg,  and  the  smallest  the  size  of  an 
acorn.  Take,  also,  of  the  best  water  lime,  or  cement, 
one  part,  and  of  sharp  sand,  perfectly  free  from  mud 
or  loam,  three  parts,  and  in  a  tight  mortar  box,  with¬ 
out  water,  incorporate  thoroughly  the  cement  and  sand, 
until  every  grain  of  the  sand  be  separately  rolled  in 
the  cement.  Then  add  wrater  to  make  it  mortar,  which 
must  be  thoroughly  tempered,  so  that  if  it  be  kept  to 
stand  a  while,  no  water  shall  collect  in  any  depression 
left  on  the  surface  of  the  heap,  which  is  the  best  test, 
perhaps,  of  its  being  sufficiently  worked,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  sufficiently  moist  to  be  pliant  with  the 
trowel. 

The  broken  stone  is  now  to  be  mixed  with  the  mor¬ 
tar,  in  such  quantity  as  will  leave  each  piece  of  stone 


fairly  embedded  in  the  mortar,  and  as  much  stone  as 
possible  with  that  provision.  It  is  then  with  dispatch 
to  be  laid  down  in  the  foundation,  as  already  directed, 
and  of  such  width  as  to  project  a  little  on  each  side  of 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and,  of  course,  around  the 
whole  cellar. 

The  floor  will  be  of  the  same  material,  and  is  to  be 
done  in  the  same  way,  the  whole  of  each  layer  to  be 
well  beaten  down  and  compacted  with  the  back  of  a 
shovel;  and,  at  last,  all  to  be  finished  with  a  thin  coat 
of  the  cement  mortar.  The  floor,  however,  need  not 
be  laid  until  all  the  other  work  is  complete.  On  the 
foundation,  as  described,  the  walls  are  to  be  built,  with 
equal  care,  of  stones  and  mortar,  made  of  one  part  of 
cement  and  three  of  sand.  Every  crevice  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  filled  with  mortar,  and  the  stones  so  completely 
bedded  and  pointed  as  that  no  one  piece  may  touch 
another. 

As  Mr.  Johnston  says  about  draining,  the  true  way 
to  go  about  this  kind  of  work,  is  to  go  at  it  as  though 
it  was  to  cost  nothing,”  and  there  will  be  satisfaction 
in  the  end. 

In  making  the  concrete,  the  broken  stone  should  be 
perfectly  free  from  dust  and  dirt  of  every  kind ;  and 
unless  it  is  clean,  should  be  wTashed.  If  inland  sand'is 
quite  clean,  it  is  better  than  lake  sand, — the  latter 
being  rounded  by  the  rubbing  of  the  particles  against 
each  other,  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  water. 

There  should  be  no  quick-lime  used;  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  slack  longer  than  people  think  for,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  cohesion  of  the  cement. 

Frost  will  not  injure  it  if  once  fairly  set ;  but  that 
also  requires  time,  and  it  should  be  protected  by  some 
nonconducting  substance  on  the  ground,  and  as  high  as 
the  walls  outside,  for  at  least  one  winter;  and  the 
work  should  be  all  completed  before  the  frost  comes. 

Very  good  cement  can  be  had  in  Buffalo.  I  do  not 
remember  the  makers  name,  but  I  think  the  place  was 
called  Avon ;  and  I  think  the  merchant  was  Daw.  It 
cost  $1.75  per  barrel  some  years  ago.  W.  S.  j Elli- 
cottville,  May  25,  1849. 


Wire  Fences. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  was  much  interested  with  a 
late  article  in  your  excellent  journal  from  H.  Y.  L.,  on 
the  subject  of  Wire  fence.  There  are  many  who,  like 
myself  have  never  seen  such  a  fence,  and  would  like  a 
little  further  information.  What  is  the  mode  of  fasten¬ 
ing  the  wires  at  the  end  of  the  fence  ?  What  means 
are  used  to  tighten  the  wires,  and  is  there  not  danger 
of  their  breaking  in  winter  from  the  effects  of  frost,  un¬ 
less  they  are  loosened  ?  Boring  holes  in  the  posts, 
while  it  is  attended  with  considerable  labor,  must  tend 
to  weaken  them,  if  not  to  hasten  their  decay. 

Why  might  not  small  staples  driven  into  the  posts  to 
confine  the  wires,  answer  well  instead  of  holes  ? 

Would  wires  5  inches  apart,  and  20  feet  between 
posts,  make  an  efficient  sheep  fence?  If  not,  why 
might  not  smaller  wires  (say  No.  16)  be  placed  between 
the  larger  ones.  Will  those  w*ho  understand  these  mat¬ 
ters,  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  little  “more  light.”  S. 
W. 

Sheltering  Sheep. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Permit  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  farmers  in  Ohio  and  other  sections  of  the  country, 
to  the  importance  of  providing  shelter  for  sheep^  and 
other  domestic  animals.  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  keeping  sheep  at.  stacks,  exposed  to  the  drizzling 
rains  and”  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  during  the 
winter  season.  In  the  winter  of  1847  8,  I  put  one 

hundred  to  stack,  and  gave  them  plenty  of  hay  and 
some  grain  through  the  winter.  The  loss  was  over  20 
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per  cent.  I  have  no  doubt  they  ate  a  fourth  more  than 
the  same  number  that  were  protected,  of  which  the 
loss  was  only  two  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  this  re¬ 
sult,  I  built  ample  sheds  during  the  past  summer,  pro¬ 
vided  with  hay-lofts — one  60  by  20,  and  another  55  by 
20  feet.  (I  will  just  observe  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  building  sheds  of  this  land,  that  24  feet  is 
about  the  proper  width,  and  the  additional  expense  of 
four  feet  is  trifling.)  These  sheds  are  set  to  two  barns, 
and  enclose  the  yard  on  three  sides.  Here,  in  separate 
divisions,  I  have  kept  my  sheep  the  past  winter.  They 
had  good  hay  and  plenty  of  water,  and  the  yards  were 
strawed  three  times  a  week.  I  feed  some  grain  to  my 
lambs  in  winter,  and  give  some  to  ewes  in  spring.  My 
loss  up  to  this  time  (April  15th,)  is  half  of  one  per 
cent.  Many  of  my  sheep  were  in  low  condition  in  the 
fall,  yet  I  would  like  to  compare  them  with  any  flock 
of  the  same  number,  that  have  had  no  protection.  E. 
Halley.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April,  1849. 

Legislative  Aid  to  Agriculture. 

Eds-  Cultivator — I  wish  to  make  some  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  money  raised  by  the  legislature  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  agricultural  societies.  I  am  informed  by 
our  late  representative,  that  the  money  designed  for 
counties  which  have  no  organized  agricultural  society, 
still  lies  in  the  State  treasury.  I  find  by  referring  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  State  Society  for  1847,  that 
there  were  but  forty-one  county  reports ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  many  of  these  societies  were  not-  organized  for 
several  years  after  the  appropriations  were  made.  It 
appears  to  me  that  some  legislative  action  should  be 
taken  at  an  early  day,  in  reference  to  this  matter.  In 
relation  to  those  counties  where  there  are  no  organised 
agricultural  societies,  and  where  the  people  are  unwil¬ 
ling  to  organize,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be 
nothing  wrong  in  taking  their  quota  of  the  money  which 
now  lies  idle,  or  is  used  for  other  purposes,  and  distri¬ 
bute  it  among  the  counties  where  there  are  such  socie¬ 
ties.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  course  would  cause  the 
formation  of  societies  in  several  counties,  and  would  be 
the  means  of  doing  much  good.  Lotan  Smith.  Falls- 
burgh-,  N.  ¥.,  May,  1849. 


Agricultural  Chemistry. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Salisbury 
with  the  following  account,  prepared  by  him  for  the 
Transactions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  of  some  investigations  connected  with  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  tomato,  and  the  fruit  of  the  egg-plant. 
These  investigations  are  interesting  from  being  mostly 
in  a  new  field,  and  as  relating  to  substances  which  are 
coming  more  or  less  into  use  as  edibles. — Eds. 

The  tomato  and  the  egg-plant  belong  to  the  order 
Solanacea — the  potato  tribe.  The  properties  of  many 
of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  very  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant.  Many  of  its  families  contain  a  powerful  nar¬ 
cotic  principle,  which  renders  the  herbage,  and  gene¬ 
rally  the  fruit,  very  poisonous.  A  number  of  these 
bodies  are  among  the  most  active  medicines:  as  bella- 
dona,  henbane,  stramonium,  &c. 

Among  the  species  of  the  Solanum  family,  a  number 
are  cultivated  for  the  palatable  and  nutricious  food 
which  some  parts  of  the  plant  furnish,  while  others  are 
highly  valued  as  furnishing  some  active  principles  used 
in  medicine.  Those  of  the  former  class  most  highly 
esteemed,  are  the  potato,  tomato,  and  egg-plant. 

The  part  of  the  plant  eaten,  when  mature,  is  gene¬ 
rally  free  from  any  deleterious  qualities;  although  the 
herbage  of  the  potato  plant,  and  especially  the  youug 
sprouts,  contain  a  poisonous  body, — a  vegetable  alkali 
called  solania.  The  herbage  of  the  tomato  and  egg¬ 


plant  probably  are  also  pervaded  by  a  poisonous  princi¬ 
ple,  though  I  do  not  know  as  this  has  as  yet  been 
actually  demonstrated. 

Tomato  or  Love  Apple. — ( Solanum  lycospersi- 
cum.)  This,  like  the  potato,  grows  wild  in  South 
America,  and  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  that 
country.  It  was  introduced  into  notice  in  1796,  soon 
after  the  potato  It  has  been  cultivated  and  used  for 
a  long  time  in  Europe,  and  for  some  time  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states ;  yet  its  introduction  into  the  northern  and 
eastern  states  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
extent  to  which  it  is  now  cultivated  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held.  Of  the 
numerous  forms  in  which  it  is  used,  it  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  here  to  speak. 

There  are  two  distinct  varieties  in  cultivation,  the** 
red-fruited  and  the  yellow-fruited.  Of  each  of  these 
there  are  several  sub-varieties,  the  principal  of  which 
are:  Of  the  red — the  common  large-lob ed,  the  small,  the 
pear-shaped,  and  the  cherry -shaped  ;  of  th e  yellow — the 
large-yellow,  the  small,  the  pear-shaped,  and  the 
cherry -shaped. 

The  fruit  of  one  of  the  red  sorts  was  examined  by 
M.  M.  Fodere  and  Hecht,*  who  give  the  following 
bodies  as  the  result  of  their  investigation: 

1.  An  acid  seemingly  peculiar.  It  is  destroyed  by 
distilling  heat.  In  the  berries,  it  is  probably  combined 
with  a  bitter  matter,  thought  to  be  solania. 

2.  A  volatile  oil,  difficult  to  separate,  and  which 
evaporates  with  great  rapidity. 

3.  An  extracto-resinous  brown  matter,  of  a  pitchy 
consistency,  having  a  strong  smell,  a  bitter-sweet  taste, 
soluble  in  water,  and  partly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

4.  An  albuminous  matter,  which  readily  putrifies. 

5.  A  little  mucous  sugar,  detected  by  the  smell  of 
caromel  at  the  commencement  of  combustion. 

6.  Sulphate  of  potash,  a  little  chloride  of  potassium 
and  calcium,  pure  potash,  and  probably  a  vegetable 
alkaloid,  which  resides  much  more  abundantly  in  the 
leaves  of  the  plant. 

This  examination  was  made  some  years  ago,  when 
the  methods  of  analysis  were  less  perfect  than  at  pre¬ 
sent.  If  solania  exists  in  the  berries,  its  amount  must 
be  very  small,  as  the  raw  fruit  is  often  eaten  in  large 
quantities  without  any  bad  results;  in  fact,  the  effects 
are  considered  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  kind  here  examined  was  a  very  fine  seedling 
from  the  large  red,  raised. and  furnished  by  Mr.  Rath- 
bone,  of  Kenwood,  Albany.  The  fruit  only  was  ana¬ 
lysed. 

Percentage  of  water,  dry  matter  and  ash. 

335.8  grains  of  the  fresh  fruit  gave,  of 

Per  centum. 

Water, .  318.20  94.758 

Dry  matter,  .  17.60  5.242 

Ash,... .  1.12  0.334 

Ash  calculated  on  the  dry  matter,  ....  6.372 

The  above  shows  that  there  is  but  little  over  5  per 
cent,  of  dry  matter,  and  94  per  cent,  of  water,  in  the 
fruit.  The  ash  is  highly  deliquescent. 

Composition  of  the  ash. 


Carbonic  acid, . . .  11. 050 

Silicic  acid, .  1.775 

Sulphuric  acid,  .  1.790 

Phosphoric  acid  and  peroxide  of  iron, .  24.075 

Lime, . 0.075 

Magnesia, . 1.610 

Potash ,  . . . r  20.805 

Soda, . . .  25.535 

Sodium, . 2.790 

Chlorine,  . .  4 . 245 


*  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  xviii,  106. 
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Organic  acid ..............................  4 . 550 


98.250 

The  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  soda,  make  up  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  ash. 

Proximate  organic  composition. 

Calculated  without  the  water 


Sugar  and  extract,  with  tartaric, 

• 

citric  and  malic  acids, ......... 

3.320 

59.064 

Albumen, . . . . . . 

0.210 

3.736 

Casein, . . . . . . . . . 

0.207 

3 . 682 

Dextrine  or  gum, . 

0.547 

9.732 

Fibre,  with  the  coloring  matter,  .. 

1.010 

17.968 

Matter  separated  from  the  fibre  by 
a  weak  solution  of  potash, ..... 

0.327 

5.818 

5.621 

100.000 

Water, . 

94.758 

100.379 

Besides  the  bodies  given  in  the  above  analysis,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil. 

The  matter  separated  from  the  fibre  by  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  caustic  potash,  gave  the  characteristic  color  of 
albumen  with  sulphuric  acid.  Three  acids  were  noticed 
in  the  tomato,  which  resemble  tartaric,  citric  and  malic. 
These  acids  were  not  quantitatively  determined.  From 
the  qualitative  examination,  the  citric  acid  appeared  to 
exist  in  the  largest  proportion.  This  investigation  was 
commenced  so  late  in 'the  season,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  good  fruit  enough  to  extend  the  inquiry  as  far  as 
it  would  have  been  desirable.  The  subject  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  more  fully  these  acids  and  the  coloring  mat¬ 
ter. 

Amount  of  the  several  bodies ,  organic  and  inorganic, 
in  1000  lbs.  of  fresh  tomatoes.  Calculated  from 
the  foregoing  analysis. 

Expressed  in  lbs.  and  decimals  of  a  lb. 

Carbonic  acid, . . 0.3817 

Silicic  acid, . 0.0606 

Phosphoric  acid  and  peroxide  of  iron.......  0.8401 

Sulphuric  acid,. . . 0.0611 

Lime,  ........... s ................... .  0 . 0026 

Magnesia,  .............................  0. 0549 

Potash,  . . 0.7191 

Soda...... . 0.8899 

Sodium,  . . .  0 . 0952 

Chlorine..........  . . 0.1472 

Organic  acids, . . 0.1576 

Amount  of  ash  in  1000  lbs., . . .  3.4100 

Sugar  and  extract,  with  tartaric,  citric  and 

malic  acids, . .  28 . 9480 

Albumen, . . . 1.8310 

Casein,  . . .  1 .8050 

Dextrine  or  gum, . .  4 . 7690 

Fibre  with  coloring  matter, . .  8. 8060 

Matter  separated  from  fibre  by  a’  weak  so¬ 
lution  of  potash,, . . 2.8510 

Proximate  organic  bodies  in  1000  lbs.,  49,0100 

Water,  . . .  947 . 5800 

Total,  . . .  1000. lbs. 

Egg  Plant . — Solanum  melongena. — The  egg  plant 

is  a  native  of  Africa.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
1797,  soon  after  the  tomato.  It  is  a  tender  annual, 
requiring  a  warmer  and  longer  season  to  mature  in  than 
the  plant  previously  described.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
for  the  general  purposes  to  which  the  tomato  is  applied  ; 
but  it  is  less  cultivated  than  that  plant  in  the  Nor!  hern 
and  Eastern  States,  owing  probably  in  part  to  the  short 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was  first  brought  into  ge- 


neral  notice  in  this  section,  and  in  part  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  attending  its  cultivation. 

The  varieties  generally  grown  are  the  oval-shaped 
purple,  the  globular-shaped  purple ,  the  oval-shaped 
white,  and  the  globular-shaped  white. 

The  only  part  of  the  plant  analysed  was  the  fruit, 
which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  oval-shaped  purple , 
raised  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  of  Kenwood,  Al¬ 
bany.  Its  longitudinal  diameter  was  ten  inches,  and  its 
transverse  diameter  six  inches.  It  was  in  the  proper 
state  for  cooking. 

Percentage  of  water ,  dry  matter ,  and  ash. 

275  grains  gave  of 


Per  centum. 

91.353 

8.647 

0.604 


Water,  . .  251 . 22 

Dry  matter, . . 23.78 

Ash, . . . 1.66 

Percentage  of  ash  calculated  on  the 

dry  matter,  . . 6.981 

Composition  of  the  ash. 

Carbonic  acid,.  ...........................  4.725 

Silicic  acid,. . . 1.700 

Sulphuric  acid, .  ..........................  4.740 

Phosphoric  acid  and  peroxide  of  iron, . .  28.775 

Lime................ . 0.075 

Magnesia,  . . 1.370 

Potash,  . . 20.510 

Soda,...., . 31.970 

Sodium i . . . 1.135 

Chlorine, . . : . . .  1 .730 

Organic  acids , . .  —  ... - -  2.200 

98,930 

Water  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit, — 
about  91  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  ash  calculated 
on  the  dry  matter,  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  the  tomato.  The  ash  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  like 
the  ash  of  the  fruit  of  the  plant  previously  described, 
is  made  up  principally  of  the  phosphates  of  the  alka» 
lies;  or  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  soda.  These 

three  bodies  constitute  about  81  per  cent,  of  its  inor¬ 
ganic  matter.  It  is  more  rich  in  phosphoric  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acids  and  soda,  and  less  rich  in  chlorine  than  the 
tomato. 

Proximate  organic  analysis. 


Sweet  matter  and  extract,  with  a 

peculiar  bitter  principle, .......  3 . 040 

Starch  with  a  little  fibre, ........  0.365 

Albumen, . . .  0 . 255 

Casein , . . . .  0 . 200 

Dextrine  or  gum, . ..............  0.370 

Fibre, . .  0.760 

Matter  separated  from  the  fibre  by 


Water, . .  91. 350 


The  fruit,  when  dry,  has  a  peculiar  honey  odor.  It 
contains,  besides  the  bodies  given  in  the  foregoing  anal¬ 
ysis,  a  small  quantity  of  an  oil  which  is  volatile,  and  a 
little  wax  which  is  mostly  spread,  over  the  outside  of 
the  fruit,  imparting  to  its  surface  a  greasy  feel.  The 
bitter  principle  which  was  obtained  with  the  sugar  and 
extract,  can  be  slightly  tasted  in  the  fresh  fruit. 

About  50  per  cent  of  its  dry  matter  is  sugar  and  ex¬ 
tract.  The  dried  fruit  has  a  decided  odor  of  honey,  and 
a  pleasant,  sweet  taste.  The  matter  separated  from 
the  fibre  by  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
resembles  albumen.  The  loss  in  the  above  analy. 
sis  is  owing  in  part  to  the  oil  and  part  to  the  bitter 
principle,  which  were  volatilised. 


With  the 

Without  the 

water. 

water. 

3.040 

50.964 

0.365 

6.119 

0 . 255 

4.275 

0.200 

3.353 

0.370 

6.203 

0.760 

12.741 

0.975 

16.345 

91.350 

97.318 

1Q0.000 
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Amount  of  the  several  bodies,  organic  and  inorganic, 
in  1000  lbs.  of  the  fresh  fruit.  Calculated  from,  the 
foregoing  analyses. 

.  Expressed  in  lbs.  and  decimals  of  a  lb. 

Carbonic  acid,... . 0.2889 

Silicic  acid, .  0.1038 

Sulphuric  acid, .  0.2898 

Phosphoric  acid  and  peroxide  of  iron, .  1.7595 

Lime,  . .  0 . 0046 

Magnesia, . . .. .  0.0828 

Potash,  . .  .  1.2496 

Soda, .  1.9525 

Sodium, .  0.0686 

Chlorine, . . .  0 . 1057 

Organic  acids, . .  0.1341 


Amount  of  ash  in  1000  lbs, .  6.0400 

Sweet  matter  and  extract, .  40.9900 

Starch  with  a  little  fibre, .  4.9220 

Albumen,....  . .  3.4383 

Casein, .  2.6967 

Dextrine  or  gum, .  4.9889 

Fibre,  .'.... .  10.2476 

Matter  separated  from  the  fibre  by  a  weak 
solution  of  potash,  resembles  albumen,  . .  13. 1465 


Amount  of  proximate  principles  in  1000  lbs.,  80 . 4300 
Water  in  1000  lbs., . . . * .  913.5300 


Total, .  1000  lbs. 

About  86.3  lbs.  in  the  thousand  is  solid  matter:  of 
this  6  lbs  are  made  up  of  inorganic  and  the  rest  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  This  calculation  was  made  to  show  the 
read  or  actual  composition  of  the  fruit. 


insect  in  Cherry  Trees. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Enclosed  is  a  section  of  the 
trunk  of  a  cherry  tree  five  or  six  years  old,  containing 
an  insect  in  its  various  stages,  from  the  egg  to  the  per¬ 
fect  insect,  of  whose  name  and  history  I  am  not  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  but  which  has  proved  fatal  to  one  of  my 
trees,  and  from  their  numbers  iif*this,  may  prove  so  to 
more,  if  a  remedy  cannot  be  found.  My  attention  was 
called  to  the  tree  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  leaf 
buds,  from  their  withering  up,  as  though  seared  by  firfe 
or  frost — the  latter  of  which  I  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  j  but  on  examining  the  tree  closely,  I  discovered 
small  perforations  through  the  bark,  and  penetrating 
the  wood,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  section  enclosed.  The 
insect  appears  to  be  a  stranger  in  this  section,  nor  can 
I  find  any  account  of  it  in  any  work  in  my  possession. 
Its  history,  if  known,  may  be  of  use  not  only  to  my¬ 
self,  but  to  many  of  the  readers  of  u  The  Cultivator.” 
William  Wanzer.  New-Milford,  Litchfield  co.,  Ct., 
Uth  of  6th  mo. .’49. 

The  insect  above  described  is  a  beetle  evidently  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  Boslrichidce.  It  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  species  described  by  Kollar  as  the  Bostrichus 
dispar  ( Apate  dispar  of  some  naturalists) — and  may 
be  identical.  If  so  it  has  probably  been  imported  in 
trees.  It  is  very  destructive  when  it  becomes  nume¬ 
rous  j  as  two  or  more  generations  are  produced  in  a  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  tree  is  bored  in  every  direction ;  and  though 
the  holes  are  not  larger  than  would  be  made  with  a 
common  knitting-needle,  the  effect  is  to  derange  the 
circulation  of  the  sap;  the  health  of  the  tree  is  soon 
impaired,  and  its  life  finally  destroyed.  As  to  a  reme¬ 
dy,  Kollar  observes — “  With  respect ’to  the  destruction 
of  these  insects,  their  history  shows,  that  the  only  way 
is  to  cut  oft  the  branches  that  are  infected,  and  should 
the  trunk  be  also  attacked,  the  whole  tree  must  be  cut 
down,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  orchard;  which  need 
not  be  regretted  as  it  would  soon  die  of  itself.”  Eds. 


July, 


Test  for  Good  Limestone. 

The  best  lime  for  agricultural  purposes  is  that  which 
is  lightest,  whitest,  and  softest  to  the  touch ;  the  purest 
and  strongest  lime  is  always  found  the  lightest.  If 
then  by  calcination  limestone  loses  much  of  its  weight 
by  the  process if  the  lime-shells  are  extremely  light, 
and  require,  for  slaking  them  fully,  a  large  portion  of 
water;  if  they  are  a  considerable  time  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fall;  if,  during  the  process  of  burning,  the  lime¬ 
stone  is  not  disposed  to  run  or  become  vitrified ;  if  it 
increases  very  much  in  bulk  by  slaking,  and  the  lime  is 
of  a  pure  white,  and  fine  and  light  to  the  touch,  it  may 
be  set  down  as  very  good,  and  should  be  used  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  other  lime  not  possessing  the  same  qualities. 
— - English  Paper. 


Dung  of  Poultry. — Pigeons’  dung  is  of  a  very 
powerful  nature,  but  hot  and  stimulating,  and  abounds 
with  the  volatile  alkaline  principle.  It  contains  uric 
acid,  and  gives  by  distillation  carbonate  of  ammonia — 
yields  subtle  matter  in  water,  and  is  very  liable  to  fer¬ 
ment.  It  also  possesses  an  acid  of  a  very  peculiar  na¬ 
ture,  which  increases  when  the  matter  is  diluted  with 
water,  but  gradually  gives  place  to  ammonia,  which  is 
at  last  abundantly  exhaled.  It  affords  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  leaves  as  a  residuum  carbonate  of  lime 
and  saline  matter,  chiefly  common  salt.  It  should  be 
applied  fresh,  as  fermentation  diminishes  the  quantity 
of  soluble  matter.  The  dung  of  poultry  contains  sili¬ 
ca,  and  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime;  and,  along 
with  the  dung  of  pigeons,  has  been  dried,  broken  down 
and  powdered,  and  mixed  with  earthy  substamces,  and 
applied  during  moist  weather,  and  covered  by  harrow¬ 
ing  of  the  seed,  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  bushels  an 
acre.  If  used  fresh,  the  quantity  must  be  small ;  but 
as  a  very  small  quantity  of  such  excrements  will  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  farmer,  the  readiest  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  economical  application  will  be  to  spread 
it  evenly  on  the  top  of  a  dung  heap,  just  before  its  be¬ 
ing  turned  over,  which  will  mix  the  substances,  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  benefits  equally.  The- excrements  of  animals, 
as  birds,  dogs,  swine,  poultry  and  pigeons,  that  eat 
food  of  nature  and  preparation  similar  to  that  of  man, 
is  of  much  better  quality  as  a  manure  than  that  of  those 
animals,  as  cows  and  horses,  that  are  fed  with  grass 
and  cooked  food:  but  the  difference  may  be  partially 
owing  to  the  constitutional  structure  of  the  animal,  and 
the  nature  of  the  digestive  organs. — Png.  Farmers } 
Herald. 


Glass  Varnish. — The  Maine  Farmer  states  that  a 
kind  of  soluble  glass  may  be  made,  which,  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  wood,  will  render  it  fire-proof.  Take  fifteen 
parts  of  powdered  flint  or  quartz  rock,  ten  of  potash, 
and  one  of  charcoal.  These  are  melted  together,  then 
worked  in  cold  water,  then  boiled  with  five  parts  of  wa¬ 
ter,  in  which  it  will  dissolve.  It  may  then  be  applied 
to  wood  work  or  any  other  substance.  As  it  cools  it 
gelatinizes  and  dries  into  a  transparent  varnish  or  glass, 
and  the  substance  thus  becomes  coated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  it  incombustible.  The  editor  adds  that  he 
has  never  tried  the  experiment  himself,  but  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  or  expensive  to  give  it  a  trial. 


Coffee  a  Disinfectant. — It  is  said  that  the  odor 
of  roasting  coffee  is  a  most  powerful  disinfecting  agent. 
Take  a  red  hot  shovel  with  a  few  kernels  of  coffee  upon 
it,  and  it  will  remove-  entirely  the  most  offensive  odor 
arising  from  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or 
from  any  other  source;  a  fact  worth  knowing  where 
the  cholera  prevails.  A  friend  of  ours  assures  us  that 
he  has  tried  the  article  as  recommended  and  it  answers 
the  purpose  effectually. 


1849. 
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Moticcs  of  Dfcto  ^publications. 


European  Life  and  Manners;  in  Familiar  Let¬ 
ters  to  Friends.  By  Henry  Colman,  author  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Agriculture,  and  the  Agriculture  of  France, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Switzerland.  In  two  volumes. 
Published  by  Chas.  C.  Little  and  James  Brown, 
Boston. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  is  extensively  known  to 
the  American  public  through  his  various  writings  on 
agriculture,  particularly  his  large  and  popular  work  en¬ 
titled  “European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy.”  The 
work  before  us  may  be  said  to  constitute  his  personal  nar¬ 
rative  during  his  residence  abroad.  The  letters  were 
not  originally  designed  for  publication;  but.  appear  in 
the  present  form  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Colman’s 
friends,  to  whom  they  were  all  addressed.  Mr.  C.  en¬ 
joyed  peculiar  facilities,  from  the  society  to  which  he 
was  introduced  in  Europe,  of  making  himself  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  “  life  and  manners,”  in  all  their  phases,  and  a 
person  of  his  habit  of  observation  and  faculty  of  deli¬ 
neation  could  not  fail  of  making  interesting  and  truth¬ 
ful  sketches.  That  the  descriptions  are  interesting , 
we  can,  for  ourselves,  affirm,  having  perused  them  with 
great  satisfaction  :  and  on  the  credibility  of  the  witness, 
we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  truthfulness.  We 
recommend  the  Letters  as  giving  an  insight  into  the  con-* 
dition  of  European  society  and  manners,  not  often  to  be 
obtained  from  books  or  even  by  personal  observation. 

British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Re¬ 
view,  or  Quarterly  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

This  variable  foreign  work,  is  re-published  in  New- 
York,  by  Messrs.  G.  &,  R.  S.  Wood,  and  is  afforded  at 
three  dollars  a  year.  No  person  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  “  healing  art  ”  should  be  without  it. 

Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil. — A  prospectus  for  the  se¬ 
cond  volume  of  this  periodical  will  be  found  in  this 
number.  The  senior  editor,  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  is  to 
be  sole  conductor  of  the  work  for  the  present;  his  son, 
Mr.  F.  G.  Skinner,  having  received  the  appointment 
of  Collector  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  in  the  Home 
Department,  has  withdrawn  from  editorial  charge  of 
the  P.,  L.  &  A.  We  presume  the  work  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  with  no  abatement  of  the  interest  and  spirit  which  it 
has  heretofore  exhibited.  Its  present  editor  has  been 
engaged  in  conducting  agricultural  journals  for  thirty 
years,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  whole  coun¬ 
try. 

Eaton’s  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Be  pleased  to  allow  me  the  use 
of  an  odd  corner  in  The  Cultivator ,  that,  I  may  intro¬ 
duce  to  your  readers  a  new  work,  which  will  be  found 
to  possess  great  practical  value  by  those  willing  to 
examine  it.  Its  title  is  “  A  Text  Book  on  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Academies,  Schools  and 
Agriculturists:  comprising  that  portion  of  elementary 
chemistry  which  is  necessary  to,  a  full  understanding  of 
the  changes  connected  with  vegetable  organization,  and 
an  examination  of  the  different  manures,  soils,  crops, 
& c.,  compiled  in  part  from  the  writings  of  Petzholdt, 
Johnston.  Liebig,  and  others.” 

The  author  of  this  work,  Mr.  A.  K.  Eaton,  is  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  and  by  profession,  a 
teacher.  Since  his  graduation,  he  has  devoted  himself, 
with  untiring  industry  and  perseverance,  to  studies  and 
pursuits  in  natural  science,  which  have  fitted  him  for 
successful  authorship  in  his  chosen  department.  He  is 
not  a  mere  theorizer ;  nor  can  it  be  justly  said  of  his  book, 
that  it  was  “  edited  by  a  pair  of  scissors.”  Although 
following  in  the  track  of  the  eminent  authors  mention¬ 


ed  in  his  title-page,  he  has  received  nothing  upon  trust, 
but  has  carefully  subjected  the  principles  laid  down  by 
them  to  the  test  of  his  own  experiments.  These  expe¬ 
riments  and  principles  he  has  set  forth  in  language  free 
from  unexplained  technicalities,  and  easy  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  The  result  is,  a  treatise  eminently  practical, 
and  sufficiently  extensive  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  is 
published  by  H.  H.  Hawley  &  Co.,  of  Utica.  E.  N. 


Answers  to  Comsponknts. 


Gypsum. — “A  Farmer’s  Boy,”  Westchester  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  Gypsum  is  a  compound  of  lime  and  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid.  Both  lime  and  sulphur  are  taken  up  more  or 
less,  as  constituent  elements  of  plants.  Of  course  they 
are  “  soluble.”  Gypsum  may,  no  doubt,  prevent  the 
escape  of  gases  arising  from  manure;  ammonia,  being 
an  alkali,  will  combine  with  the  acid  of  the  gypsum, 
and  is  thus  fixed.  Get  Prof.  Norton’s  edition  of  John¬ 
son's  Catechism  of  Agriculture,  which  is  to  be  had  at 
most  book-stores  in  New-York  and  Albany. 

Time  *to  set  out  Cedar  Trees. — G.  L.  S.,  Ruth¬ 
erford  county,  N.  C.  Spring  is  considered  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  season.  If  the  trees  are  not  too  large,  and  the 
work  is  done  carefully,  they  generally  live. 

“  Ought  suckers  to  be  taken  from  Corn  ?”  We 
do  not  think  this  question  has  been  fairly  settled.  Pro¬ 
bably  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  corn.  With  our 
northern  varieties,  the  suckers  will  frequently  bear  ears, 
especially  if  the  main  stalks  are  rather  thin.  But  the 
southern  corn  seldom  produces  ears  on  the  suckers,  and 
hence  it  is  argued  that  the  suckers  only  draw  nourish 
ment  from  the  productive  stalks.  We  would  advise 
that  you  make  an  experiment  bv  cutting  or  pulling  out 
the  suckers  in  alternate  rows  through  a  field,  and  mea¬ 
sure  the  product  separately. 

Grass  Land. — See  an  article  on  this  subject  in  this 
number. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  Robinson’s  drying  ma¬ 
chine,”  farther  than  that  given  in  our  May  No.  In  re¬ 
ference  to  the  other  inquiries  of  G.  L.  S.,  will  give  an 
article  in  our  next. 


Agricultural  Shows. 

New-York  State  Society. — At  Syracuse,  12th, 
13th  and  14th  of  September. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. — At  Ovid,  4th  and  5th  of 
October. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y. — At  Whitehall,  19th 
and  20th  of  September. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. — At  Mechanicsville,  11th 
and  12th  September. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. — At  Troy,  25th,  26th, 
and  27th  September. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. — At  Delhi,  3d  October. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. — At  Watertown,  26th  and 
27th  of  September. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. — At  Worcester,  20th 
of  September. 

Middlesex  County,  (Mass.)— At  Concord,  Oct.  3. 

New-Haven  County  (Ct.)  Ag.  and  Hort.  So¬ 
ciety. — Exhibition  at  New-Haven,  25th,  26th,  and 
27  th. _ . 

Cranberries. — The  Massachusetts  Plowman  states 
that  cranberry  meadows  are  much  improved  by  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  poor  sand — the  poorer  the  better — for  if 
manure  or  good  loam  is  applied,  the  growth  of  grass  is 
encouraged  and  proves  injurious  to  the  cranberry. 
Sand  maybe  spread  on  in  winter,  in  the  spring,  or  soon 
after  the  cranberries  are  gathered.  Flooding  the  ground 
in  winter — the  water  to  be  on  till  May,  is  beneficial. 
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Communications  have  come  to  hand  since  our  last, 
from  F.  Holbrook,  S.  B.  Rockwell,  L.  Durand,  James 
Arevy,  S.  W.,  J.  D.  Remington,  Lotan  Smith,  P.,  A 
Virginian,  W.  S.,  S.  Austin,  A  Farmer’s  Boy,  Agrico¬ 
la,  J.  R.  Stafford,  G.  L.  Simmons,  W.  L.  F.,  J.  P.  S.. 
I.  Hildreth. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  since 
our  last  as  follows: — European  Life  and  Manners,  by 
Henry  Colman,  2  vols.,from  the  publishers,  Little  & 
Brown,  Boston — Report  on  the  Breadstuffs  of  the  Uni-B 
ted  States,  by  Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.  D.,  from  the  author 
— Allen’s  American  Farm  Book,  new  edition,  from  the 
publisher,  C.  M.  Saxton,  New- York. — A  Text-Book 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  A.  K.  Eaton,  from  the 
author. ' 

{jfd?3  The  communication  “  To  Western  Wool- 
growers,”  from  Portage  county,  Ohio,  is  deemed  too 
extravagant  in  its  statements  to  be  useful  to  the  public. 

Victoria  Rhubarb. — We  received  from  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  of  this  city,  a  parcel  of  this  variety  of  pie¬ 
plant,  and  after  a  fair  trial,  we  think  it  decidedly  the 
best  we  have  ever  tasted.  The  stalks  are  large, — 
though  not  so  long  as  some  kinds, — and  the  pulp  is 
tender,  free  from  fibre,  and  so  pleasant  an  acid  that  it 
was  preferred  for  tarts  and  pies  to  any  other  article  to 
be  obtained  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Profitable  Swine. — S.  Huston,  Esq.,  of  Coxsac- 
kie,  informs  us  that  Mr.  M.  Hallock,  of  that  town, 
has  a  sow  which  raised  forty  pigs  within  the  year 
1848,  which  sold  for  $275, — none  of  them  being  kept 
over  nine  months.  The  same  sow  has  now  fifteen  fine 
pigs. 

Malt-dust  or  “  Sprouts.” — Barley,  in  undergoing 
the  process  of  malting,  sprouts,  and  after  the  grain  or 
malt  is  dried,  the  rootlets  are  rubbed  off.  One  hundred 
bushels  of  barley  are  said  to  yield  four  or  five  bushels 
of  this  dust.  It  is  a  very  powerful  manure,  and  is 
used  in  England  as  top-dressing  to  different  crops.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  forming  composts.  Owing  to  the 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen  it  contains,  its  tendency  to 
fermentation  is  great  ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  valuable 
to  mix  with  peat  or  coarse  vegetable  matters.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  dust,  say  four  bushels  to  a  com¬ 
mon  cart-load  of  peat,  laid  up  in  layers  with  the  peat, 
will  soon  reduce  it  to  good  manure.  A  handful  of  this 
dust  to  a  hill  of  Indian  corn,  is  a  strong  stimulant  to 
growth. 

Special  Premium  on  Sheep. — A  gentleman  in  Con¬ 
necticut  has  offered  the  sum  of  $100,  to  be  awarded  as 
a  premium  on  Merino  sheep  at  the  coming  Fair  at  Sy¬ 
racuse.  The  requisitions  specify  that  the  sum  shall 
be  paid — “  for  the  best  twenty-five  full  blood  Merino 
ewes  over  one  year  old,  and  for  the  best  twenty-five  full 
blood  Merino  lambs,  less  than  one  year  of  age,  all  to 
be  owned  by  one  person.  They  must  not  be  from  any 
Saxon  cross,  and  must  have  been  shorn  within  the  pre¬ 
sent  year.  Regard  being  had  to'  size  and  constitution, 
with  quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  The  stake  open  to 
the  whole  country.”  The  judges  selected  to  award  this 
premium,  are  J.  G.  Strean,  \Vashington,  Pa. ;  Francis 
Rotch,  Butternuts,  N.  Y. ;  J.  D.  Patterson,  Westfield, 
N.  Y.;  A.  C.  Russell,  Kirtland,  Ohio,*  L.  G.  Bingham, 
Williston,  Vermont. 

Early  lambs  may  be  taken  from  the  ewes  this 
month,  and  turned  into  good,  sweet,  but  not  very  long 
feed.  They  should  be  kept  out  of  the  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  their  dams,  till  they  are  weaned.  Both  the 
lambs  and  ewes  will  thus  be  much  more  quiet,  and 


will  become  reconciled  to  their  separation  much  sooner, 
than  if  they  were  within  the  sound  of  each  other’s  voi¬ 
ces. 

Salting  Hay. — The  practice  of  salting  hay  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  it,  or  salting  it  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  weigh  better,  as  is  sometimes  done  when  dam¬ 
aged  or  cheap  salt  can  be  obtained, — we  think  is  im¬ 
proper.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  allow  animals 
what  salt  they  will  eat  voluntarily ,  rather  than  to  force 
them  to  eat  more  than  they  want.  It  may  do  to  salt  a 
load  of  hay  that  has  been  injured,  or  which  is  of  infe¬ 
rior  quality,  to  be  fed  to  stock  occasionally,  as  a  condi¬ 
ment.  . 

Fallows  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  The  great 
object  is  to  clear  the  ground  from  foul  plants;  hence, 
the  cultivator,  the  harrow,  or  the  plow,  according  to 
state  of  the  soil,  should  be  used  so  often  that  the  weeds 
cannot  grow.  This  operation  also  keeps  the  ground 
well  pulverised,  opening  it  to  the  decomposing  influen¬ 
ces  of  the  air,  which' is  of  great  advantage  on  tenace- 
ous  soils,  bringing  the  mineral  elements  into  a  soluble 
state. 

Materials  for  Manure. — When  the  labors  of 
haying  and  harvesting  are  interrupted  by  cloudy  wea¬ 
ther,  men  and  teams  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
digging  and  carting  muck,  marl,  or  the  coarse  grasses 
of  bogs,  to  the  barn-yard.  Or  these  articles  may  be 
piled  up  to  be  used  as  wanted.  Peat  is  much  better  for 
being  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost,  which  tends  to 
dissipate  the  acid  and  render  it  fine. 

Laborers. — We  invite  attention  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  number,  in  reference  to  the  facilities  they  offer  for 
supplying  laborers  in  agriculture  and  other  branches  of 
industry.  We  have  known  several  instances  where  farm 
laborers  have  been  procured  through  this  agency,  and 
the  persons  gave  good  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 
An  institution  of  this  kind,  properly  managed,  cannot 
but  be  useful  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Veil’s  Sale  of  Short  Horns. — We  expected  to  . 
kave  obtained  for  this  number,  a  list  of  the  animals 
sold  and  the  prices  obtained  at  this  sale.  Not  having- 
received  such  a  list,  we  are  only  enabled  to  give  the 
following  facts,  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Vail. 
Twenty  of  the  animals  in  the  catalogue  were  sold,  and 
brought  the  aggregate  sum  of  $2015;  four  calves  from 
three  to  seven  weeks  old,  (not  in  the  catalogue,) 
brought  $142.50;  those  over  a  year  old,  averaging 
$100.75  each.  The  purchasers  were  as  follows: 

Dr.  Niles,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  one  cow 

H.  Drinker,  Wm.  Jessup  and  Thomas  Nicholson,  of 
Montrose,  Susquehannah  county,  Pa.,  two  cows  and  one 
bull. 

H.  B.  Burgwyn,  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  three  hei¬ 
fers  and  two  bulls. 

Benjamin  Jean,  Carthage,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y., 
one  heifer  and  one  bull. 

Mr.  Ogden,  for  the  Quebec  Agricultural  Society,  one 
heifer. 

P.  L.  Holton,  Vermont,  one  bull. 

D.  D.  Campbell,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  one  heifer  and 
one  bull. 

S.  Percivall,  Waterville,  Me.,  one  bull. 

Thomas  Hillhouse,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  one  bull. 

Mr.  Starkweather,  Boston,  one  heifer  and  one  bull 

H.  Harrington,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  one  bull. 

T.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  one  bull. 

Canada  Thistles  in  grass-lands  should  be  cut  close 

to  the  ground,  while  they  are  in  blossom  and  before  any 
of  them  have  formed  seed.  They  may  start  more  or 
less,  and  should  be  again  cut  the  latter  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son — making  it  an  invariable  rule  that  none  of  them 
shall  go  to  seed.  This  mode  strictly  pursued,  will 
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generally  eradicate  them,  especially  if  the  growth  of 
grass  is  so  encouraged  that  a  close  sward  is  formed. 
In  cultivated  fields,  successive  and  thorough  plowings. 
or  working  the  ground  with  a  cultivator  with  very 
sharp  teeth,  will  destroy  them.  But  to  do  this  the  top 
must  not  be  allowed  to  grow.  The  leaves  of  a  plant 
are  its  breathing  organs,  and  no  plant  can  live  long 
without  them.  Deprive  it  of  these,  and  the  root  must 
die,  however  deep  it  may  run  into  the  ground,  or  what¬ 
ever  may  be  .its  tenacity  of  life  under  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

Western  Virginia.— In  our  May  number  we  gave 
an  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  country  “  between  the 
White  Ridge  and  Allegany  mountains  ”  in  Virginia.  In 
reference  to  this  inquiry,  Mr.  T.  B.  McRobert,  of 
Williamsville,  Va.,  writes — “this  section,  in  its  cli¬ 
mate,-  soil,  minerals;;  mineral-springs,  water  power,  See., 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  North  America. 
But  for  want  of  proper  roads,  its  immense  resources 
have  laid  dormant.  Our  last  legislature  passed  seve¬ 
ral  rail-road  bills,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  calling 
public  attention  to  this  part  of  the  country.”  Mr. 
McRoberts  has  issued  a  prospectus  for  the  publication 
of  a  semi-monthly  paper,  to  be  called  the  “  Western 
Advocate,”  the  design  of  which  is  to  promote  the  va¬ 
ried  interests,  of  Western  Virginia.  It  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  Lexington,  Va.,  semi-monthly,  at  $1.25  in  ad¬ 
vance,  $1.50  if  paid  in  six  months,  $1.75  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Mr.  McR.  states  that  he  was  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Virginia  Farmer,  twelve  years  ago.  Per¬ 
sons  wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  Advocate  are  directed 
to  address  James  Grey,  Esq.,  Deerfield,  Augusta  co., 
Va. 

Scare- crows.- — The  Massachusetts  Plowman  ob¬ 
serves  that  scare- crows,  to  be  most  effective,  should  be 
made  to  resemble  the  object  of  which  the  crows  are 
most  afraid,  that  “  is  a  real  living  man,  lying  in  wait 
with  his  gun.”  To  make  a  scare-crow  it  is  therefore 
directed  to  take  an  old  flour  barrel,  with  one  head  or 
no  head.  Set  it  in  the  part  of  the  field  most  exposed. 
Then  take  any  old  coat  or  frock,  stuff  it  a  little  and  let 
it  hang  as  easy  as  when  on  a  man.  Now  place 
your  stuffed  coat  in  the  barrel  and  let  one  arm  or  both 
hang  over  a  little.  Put  a  hat  on  too  and  let  it  cover 
the  face  so  close  that  it  cannot  be  seen.  This  saves  all 
trouble  of  making  a  face  like  a  man’s,  and  the  barrel 
saves  all  trouble  of  being  particular  in  the  formation 
of  the  feet  and  legs.  To  complete  the  work  place  a 
few  pine  boughs  over  the  whole.  The  boughs  should 
half  conceal  the  man.  An  old  rusty  gun  or  a  stick  of 
the  right  shape,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
man. 

Do  Kingbirds  eat  Working  Bees? — The  kingbird 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  apiarian,  in  some  situations,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  devourer  of  bees.  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  bird  only  picked  out  the  drones,  and 
never  injured  the  working  bees.  Some  close  observers 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  One  writer  states 
that  to  test  the  matter,  he  killed  a  number  of  the  birds, 
and  though  he  found  many  drones  in  their  gizzards,  he 
could  find  no  working  bees  in  them.  What  has  been 
the  observation  of  others? 

Potatoes  Mixing  at  the  root.  A  correspondent 
of  an  exchange  paper  wants  to  know  if  different  kinds 
of  potatoes  will  mix  at  the  root.  It  is,  we  suppose,  a 
somewhat  common  idea  among  farmers,  that  different 
varieties  of  potatoes,  if  planted  near  each  other,  will 
intermix,  so  as  to  produce  new  kinds.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  the  idea  is  incorrect.  We  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  for  potatoes  to  mix  in  the  tubers,  any  more 
than  different  kinds  of  turneps  to  mix  in  the  bulbs.  No 
one  supposes  such  a  mixture  possible  in  regard  to  tur¬ 
neps,  beets,  or  carrots.  The  different  varieties  may 


mix,  to  be  sure,  but  they  must  mix  in  the  blossom,  and 
the  seed  produced  by  the  blossoms  containing  such  in¬ 
termixture,  must  be  planted  in  order  to  obtain  the  new 
variety  thus  originated.  So  it  is  with  potatoes;  the 
balls  which  grow  on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  contain  the 
seed;  and  by  plants  being  raised  from  them,  and  in  this 
way  only,  can  new  kinds  be  had. 

Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

New-York,  June  15,  1849. 

FLOUR — Genesee,  per  bbl.,  $5a$5.25.  Western,  $4.G2a  $4.- 
75. 

GRAIN — Wheat,  per  bush.,  Geilesee,  $1.30^$!. 40 — Ohio  99c  — 
Corn,  Northern,  64«65c. — Rye,  58c  Oais,  34a. 35^. 

BUTTER — best,  per  ib.,  18a20c. — western  dairy,  10al5c. 

CHEESE— per  lb.,  5a7c. 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $11.50— Prime,  $8.50. 

PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $10.25— Prime,  $8.50. 

LARD — per  lb.,  6|a7c.,  for  good  and  prime. 

HAMS — Smoked,  per  lb.,  7a9c. 

HEMP — American  dew-rotted,  per  ton,  $155. 

HOPS— per  lb..  6ia7c. 

COTTON — Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  7a8lc.— New  Orleans 


and  Alabama,  7|a8|c. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., .  40a43c. 

American  full  blood'  Merino, .  36a38c 

“  half  blood  do., . . .  31a33c. 

one-fourih  blood  and  common, . 29a30c. 


Remarks. — The  demand  for  flour  and  grain  is  moderate,  at  quo¬ 
tations.  Provisions  are  firm. 


Wire  for  Fences. 

\\7TRE  of  the  best  quality,  of  all  sizes,  bright,  annealed  or  gal- 
”  vanized.  Price  from  $7  to  $12  per  100  lbs.  When  galvan¬ 
ized,  2£  cts.  per  Ib.  extra.  Wire  is  best  galvanized,  as  this  keeps 
it  bright,  and  it  lasts  much  longer.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
July  1— It.  189  &  191  Water  street,  New-York 

Wire  for  Fences. 

"DRIGHT  and  annealed,  at  7  cts.  per  lb.,  for  sale  at  the  Albany 
Agricultural  Warehouse.  Galvanized  Iron  Wire  furnished  to 
order  at  manufacturers’  prices.  HORACE  L  EMERY. 

July  1.  No.  369  &  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Offered 

I^OR  SALE,  the  equal  one-half  interest  in  a  Nursery  of'Fruit 
•  and  Ornamental  Trees,  permanently  established  and  beautiful¬ 
ly  located  in  New  Jersey,  within  two  hours  ride,  per  Railroad,  of 
New-York— six  trains  of  cars  passing  daily  along  side  and  in  fuH 
view  of  the  nursery.  The  depot  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 
grounds — containing  from  50,000  to  100,000  thrifty  seedling  plants, 
a  portion  of  which,  are  ready  for  market — the  greatest  part  ready 
for  working  this  season.  No  other  nursery  in  the  place. 

This  is  a  rare  offer,  circumstances  obliging  one  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  to  make  a  change.  The  whole  can  be  had  if  particularly  re¬ 
quired.  For  confidential  particulars,  address,  post  paid,  J.  J,  SCO¬ 
FIELD,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

July  1,  1849.— It. 


Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration, 

New-  York,  June,  1849. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EMIGRATION  respectfully  so- 
*  licit  your  attention  to  the  facilities  which  are  furnished  by  the 
Institution  for  the  supply  of  laborers  in  agriculture,  Railroad  Ma¬ 
king,  House  Building,  Factory  Labor,  and  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  industry. 

There  are  now  in  the  care  of  the  Commissioners,  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men ,  women,  and  children,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply 
arriving,  anxious  for  employment,  and  willing  to  engage  their  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  current  prices  of  labor.  Among  them  are  many  able- 
bodied  females,  who  either  have  been  accustomed  to  work  on  the 
farm  or  in  dairies,  or,  who  with  little  instruction  would  he  able  to 
do  so,  who  would  gladly  accept  situations  of  that  character,  did 
they  but  know  where  to  find  them.  Believing  also,  that  in  many 
parts  of  this  and  other  States  of  the  Union,  there  is  a  dearth  of 
laboring  men  and  women;  the  Commissioners  are  desirous  of  ex¬ 
tending,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
people  desiring  employment,  and  of  receiving  applications  for 
them  from  those  desiring  their  services. 

The  Commissioners  will  gladly  receive  such  applications,  and 
exert  themselves  to  supply  them  in  the  best  manner. 

Communications,  addressed  to  them,  and  enclosing  the  amount 
necessary  to  forward  to  the  writers  such  persons  as  they  require, 
will  be  duly  acknowledged,  and  in  all  cases,  if  the  employers  de¬ 
sire  it,  a  bargain  will  be  made  with  the  laborers  that  the  first  part 
of  the  wages  agreed  upon,  shall  be  retained  by  the  employer  to  re¬ 
imburse  the  latter  the  amount  expended  in  forwarding  them. 

Applications  for  laborers  should  state 

1st.  The  occupat  on. 

2d.  The  sex. 

3d.  Whether  adults  or  children,  or  both  are  required. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to, 

JOHN  H.  GRISCOM, 

General  Agent,  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  New-York. 

July  1— It. 
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Ohio  Strawberry  Plants. 

BURR’S  SEEDUNGS;  Burr’s  New  Pine,  Ohio  Mammoth, 
Seiota,  Burr’s  Old  Seedling,  and  Columbus  varieties;  for  sale 
at  50  cents  per  doz.  Orders  directed  to  HORACE  L.  EMERY, 
Agricultural  Warehouse.  Albany,  will  be  attended  to  for  August 
planting. 

July  1.— It.*  

THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND 

Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste. 


EDITED  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING, 

Author  of  L'  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America “  Landscape 
Gardening .”  '"Cottage  Residences .”  $*c.,  fyc. 

THE  fir?t  number  of  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  was  issued 
on  the  1st  of  this  month  (July.)  and  the  future  numbers  will  be 
issued  regularly  on  the  first  of  each  successive  month.  It  is  de¬ 
voted, 

1.  To  Gardening,  in  a  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as  scientific 
sense. 

2.  To  the  Description  and  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees. 

3.  To  Gardening  as  an  Art  of  Taste,  embracing  essays,  hints 
and  designs  on  Ornamental  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

4.  To  Rural  Architecture,  inc.uding  designs  fjr  Rural  Cot¬ 
tages  and  Villas ,  Farm  Houses,  Gales,  Lodges,  Ice  Houses,  Vineries, 
$c.,  tfc. 

Jn  short,  this  periodical  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
various  works  on  Rural  Subjects,  by  its  Editor,  which  have  alrea¬ 
dy  been  so  favorably  received  by  the  public.  It  is  now  his  object 
to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  giving  additional  impulse  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Horticulture,  and  the  tasteful  in  Rural  Life;  subjects  now 
so  largely  occupying  all  those  interested  in  country  pursuits. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

All  readers  who  have  the  least  interest  in  rural  affairs,  should 
take  a  work  which  is  exerting  such  a  manifest  influence  upon  the 
taste  of  the  country.  Its  valuable  correspo  deuce  furnishes  from 
time  to  time  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  our  most  intelligent 
cultivators,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing’s  labors  in  the  department  of  Rural  Architecture  and  embel¬ 
lishment  give  him  substantial  claims  to  public  respect  Their  ef¬ 
fects  are  already  seen  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  improved 
cottages,  gardens,  green-houses,  pleasure-grounds,  fencing,  Sec 
The  present  number  opens  with  some  capital  suggestions  concern¬ 
ing  the  improvement  of  Country  Villages. — Newark  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  this  work.  We  have  sub¬ 
scribed  for  it  from  its  first  number,  perused  it  carefully  and  prac¬ 
tised  upon  its  teachings,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a 
work  of  great  merit  and  usefulness. — Concord  Fier.man. 

Another  volume  begins  with  the  next  or  July  number.  We  most 
warmly  commend  this  publication  to  all  interested  in  Rural  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  or  the-improvement  of  gardens,  orchards  or  country 
seats.  There  is  no  publication  so  well  calculated  to  exert  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  taste  of  the  country,  in  the  departments  to  which 
it  is  devoted.  It  enjoys  already  a  large  circulation. — New-Jersey 
State  Gazette 

Terms— Three  Dollars  per  vol.  or  year.  Two  copies  for  $5— in 
advance. 

The  back  vols.  can  be  furnished  to  new  subscribers. 

K7“AU  business  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Proprietor,  LU¬ 
THER  TUCKER,  Albany  N.  Y.,  and  all  communications  to  the 
Editor,  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s  Encyclopaedia, 

1  N  one  volume.  royal  octavo,  1165  pages,  beautifully  bound  ; 
J  containing  17  fine  plates,  and  numerous  wood  cuts.  Edited  by 
Gouverneur  Emerson.  A  standard  work  of  reference  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  farming  and  country  life. 

“  Of  all  the  Agricultural  works  that  have  been  lately  published, 
this  appears  the  most  likely  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  practical 
farmer.” — Central  New- York  Farmer. 

“  The  Farmer’s  Encyclopaedia  is  a  real  treasury  of  practical  in¬ 
formation,  wherein  the.  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries  is 
carefully  posted  up  to  the  present  (lay,  and  admirably  arranged  for 
convenient  reference  ” — Dr  Darlington. 

“  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth — no  farmer  should  be  without  this  truly 
valuable  book.” — Burlington  Gazette. 

“  An  excellent  work  fit  to  be  distributed  in  premiums  by  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies.  How  much  better,  and  in  better  taste,  than  the 
amount  of  its  cost  in  money.” — John  S  Skinner. 

Sold  by  Carey  &  Hart.  Philadelphia  ;  C  M.  Saxton  and  John 
Wiley,  N>-w-Yo'k  ;  Luther  Tucker,  and  W.  C.  Little.  Albany- 
Derby  A  Co.,  Rufat  ;  W.  D  Tioknor  A  Co.,  and  B  B.  Mussey, 
Boston  ;  W  TI  Derby  &  Co.,  and  Ely  &  Campbell,  Cincinnati  ; 
Whiting  A  Huntingdon.  Columbus  ;  Norton  A  Beckwith,  Louis¬ 
ville.  Ky ;  J.B.  Steel  and  AVoodbridge  ft  Co..  New  Orleans  ;  M. 
BouUemet,  Mobile  .  W.  D.  Skillman,  St.  Low's:  N.  Hickman.  Fal- 
1 1 more  :  A.  Morris.  Richmond ,  Va  ;  II.  D.  Turner,  Raleigh ,  N.  C  ; 
F.  Tnvlor.  Washington ,  D-  C 

July  1 .  I  Mi). — It 


The  New  Volume  and  New  Prospectus  of 

THE  PLOUGH,  LOOM,  AND  ANVIL. 

DOPULAR  as  this  Jousnal  is,  and  so  far  successful  beyond  any 
-*•  we  have  heretofore  established,  its  income  does  not  yet  exceed 
its  own  expenses  ;  leaving  the  Editors  to  live  on  air  or  hope  ;  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  is  very  substantial  diet.  Now,  as  we  believe  that 
we  have  not  a  friend  who  would  willingly  see  the  man  wanting 
bread,  who  has  been  teaching  others  how  to  make  it  all  his  life,  we 
at  once  frankly  solicit  our  present  patrons  to  use  their  influence  to 
average  one  more  subscriber  each,  and  then  “  The  Plough ,  the 
Loom  and  he  Anvil,"  and  those  that  are  working  at  it,  will  be  do¬ 
ing  what  is  commonly  called  a  safe  business,  and  not  until  then. 
We  are  truly  sorry  to  be  underlie  necessity  of  making  this  appeal; 
for,  could  we  afford  it,  we  would  rejoice,  as  on  past  occasions,  to 
show  that  we  would  most  willingly  work  as  hard,  gratuitously,  for 
the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  as  we  are  now  doing 
in  the  hope  of  at  least  a  scanty  support. 

Terms  of  the  Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil,  $10  for  five  subscri¬ 
bers  ;  $5  for  two,  and  $3  for  one  ;  or  $5  for  tivo  years'  subscrip¬ 
tion  ;  64  pages  a  month. 

It  is  not  ill  the  way  of  remuneration,  but  to  evince  our  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  we  solicit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the 
perusal  of  works  which  every  farmer  ought  to  read,  that  we  here¬ 
by  make  the  following  offer  :  — 

We  engage  to  forward  to  every  one  who  will  send  us  by  mail, 
at  our  risk,  $10  for  a  club  of  five  subscribers,  or  $5  for  two  sub¬ 
scribers.  or  the  same  for  the  first  and  second  volumes  ;  a  copy,  at 
h  s  own  option,  either  of  Mr.  Carey’s  admirable  work — ”  The  Past , 
the  Present ,  and  lie  Future ,”  or  a  copy  of  Col.  Randall’s  book  on 
“  Sheep  Husbandry  ’’—decidedly  the  best  work  on  the  subject  that 
has  been  offered  to  the  American  public.  To  any  one  making  up 
and  sending  us  in  like  manner.  $20  for  ten  subscribers,  we  will 
supply  a  copy  of  “  Von  Thaer' s  Principles  of  Agriculture,"  for  a 
single  English  copy  of  which,  we  gave  $12  in  Boston  a  year  ago, 
considering  it  a  work  of  inestimable  value.  To  all  who  may,  in 
like  manner,  by  mail,  at  our  risk,  forward  $3  for  one  subscriber, 
we  will  send  a  copy  of  The  Element  s  of  Agriculture ,” — ihe  post¬ 
age  of  which  will  not  be  over  four  or  five  cents. 

Address,  J.  S.  SKINNER.  81  Dock  Street,  Philadelphia. 

QC?=’  We  shall  feel  and  endeavor  to  deserve  and  requite  the  fa¬ 
vor,  to  any  Proprietor  of  a  public  journal,  who  shall  have  the 
kindness  to  give  the  above  one  insertion,  for  the  benefit  of  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  fraternity  of  Editors.  J.  S.  SKINNER. 

July  1. — It. 


Kinderhook  Wool  Depot. 

THB  success  of  this  enterprizc,  and  the  steady  increase  of  busi- 
ness  during  the  past  4  years,  has  induced  the  subscriber  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  him  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Burt,  as  a  partner  in  the  business. 
The  integrity  and  correct  business  habits  of  this  gentleman,  are 
well  known  to  many  prominent  men  throughout  the  Slate  j  ajid 
for  more  particular  information,  reference  may  be  IHiide  to  R.  H, 
King,  Esq.,  or  John  T.  Norton.  Esq.,  of  Albany. 

With  increased  facilities  for  extending  their  business,  the  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  heretofore  : 

1.  The  fleeces  will  be  thrown  into  sons  according  to  style  and 
quality. 

2.  A  discrimination  will  be  made  between  wool  in  good  or  bad 
condition. 

3.  All  who  desire  it  can  have  their  clips  kept  separate. 

4.  Sales  will  be  made  invariably  for  cash. 

5.  The  charges  will  be,  for  receiving,  sorting  and  selling,  one 
cent  per  pound,  and  the  insurance,  which  will  be  25  cents  on  $100 
for  a  term  of  three  months. 

6.  Liberal  advances  made  in  cash,  on  the  usual  terms. 

Wool  forwarded  from  the  West  and  North,  should  be  marked 
H.  B.  &  Co.,  Kinderhook,  N  Y.,  with  the  initials  of  the  owner’s 
name  on  each  sack,  and  shipped  to  East  Albanv. 

Kinderhook,  May  18,  1849.  H.  BLANCHARD. 

After  the  1st  of  June,  the  business  will  be  conducted,  under  the 
name  and  firm  of  H.  Blanchard  &  Co. 

Reference  may  be  had  to, 

Dr.  J.  P.  Beekman,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Benj.  P.  Johnson,  Albany,  i( 

L.  A.  Morrell,  Lake  Ridge,  “ 

D.  S  Curtis,  Canaan,  £C 

C.  W.  Hull,  New-Lebanon,  “ 

J.  Murdock.  Wheatland,  “ 

C.-W.  Richmond,  Aurora,  “ 

Nathaniel  Sawyer,  Cincinnati.  O. 

M.  D-  Wellman  A  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 

Freeland,  Stuart  &  Co.,  New-York  City. 

R.  Carter,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Haying  and  Harvesting  Tools. 

Grain  Cradles. — Grant’s,  and  Myers  &  Bryan’s,  both  premium 
cradles. 

Grass  and  Grain  Scythes  —Dunn’s  and  Troy,  (premium  scythes.! 

Revolving  Horse  Rakes  —  Wilcox  and  Downer’s,  £‘  rakes. 

Hand  and  Gleaning  Rakes,  of  various  makers. 

Scythe  Snaths — Clapp’s.  Lamson’s  and  others. 

Sickles.  Rifles.  Scythe  Stones.  Ac..  Ac. 

Ant  -friction  Rollers  and  Cranks  for  Grindstones. 

Grindstones  bum;  •'.onplete  for  use. 

Also  every  Implement.  Machine  and  Seed  wanted  by  the  farm¬ 
er.  All  warranted.  Constantly  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Warehouse,  Nos.  369  &  371  Broadwtiy,  Albany. 

H.  L.  EMERY, 

O*  Catalogues  gratis  on  application  by  mail,  &e. 
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Morgan  Morse  Black-Hawk. 


rTlHIS  well-known  and  popular  stallion  will  stand  this  season,  at 
-*•  the  stable  of  the  subscribers  ;•  terms,  $15  the  season,  payable 
in  cash,  or  a  satisfactory  note  on  demand  with  interest.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  in  regard  to  pedigree  and  performances,  see  large  bills, 
and  previous  volumes  of  The  Cultivator .  D.  &  D.  E.  HILL. 

Bridport,  Vt.,  May  1,  1849. — 3t. _ _ 

Portable  Sel£»Actmg  Cheese  Press. 


Patented  August,  1847,  by  Chester  Stone. 

rpiIE  most  durable,  simple,  convenient,  and  economical  press 
known.  The  weight  of  the  cheese  governs  the  pressure,  or  it 
may  be  graduated  as  desired.  The  principle  is  admirably  adapted 
to  packing  flour  into  barrels  and  other  uses.  It  acts  on  a  double 
lever  purchase,  the  article  pressed  being  the  power  ;  or  in  other 
words  11  The  cheese  presses  itself.”  Its  weight  is  70  to  100  lbs., 
occupies  but  little  room,  moved  on  castors  or  small  wheels,  and  is 
sold  at  only  $7  to  $10,  according  to  size.  Already  in  extensive 
use  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  only  need  to  be  seen  to 
be  approved.  For  presses  or  exclusive  rights  to  manufacture  and 
sell  them  in  any  parts  of  the  counties  of  Saratoga,  Washington, 
Rensselaer  or  Columbia,  apply  to  II.  VAN  OSTRAND, 

March  1,  1849.— tf.  West  Milton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Morse’s  Grey. 

THIS  celebrated  horse  will  stand  the  ensuing  season  at  the  sta¬ 
ble  of  James  Rice,  in  Spiegletown,  three  miles  north  ef  tho 
village  of  Lansingburgh.  He  is  a  beautiful  dapple  grey,  15f  hands 
high,  strongly  and  finely  proportioned;  has  trotted  his  mile  in  2 
minutes  and  50  seconds ;  is  a  square  trotter,  and  combines  first- 
rate  trotting  qualities,  and  great  powers  of  endurance,  with  unsur¬ 
passed  gentleness  and  docility.  Ilis  colts  are  justly  celebrated  for 
speed,  bottom  and  good  temper,  are  eagerly  sought  after  in  the 
market,  and  command  prices  varying  from*$150  to  $500. 

The  very  high  reputation  of  his  stock  as  road  horses,  and  the 
extraordinary  prices  they  command,  render  him  by  far  the  most 
profitable  horse  to  breed  from  of  any  in  the  country. 

Gentlemen  sending  mares  froma  distance,  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  have  such  attendance  and  keeping  as  the  owners  desire, 
and  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms.  The  horse  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  his  former  owner,  Mr.  Calvin  Morse. 

Terms,  $10  the  seas.  n.  Insurance  to  be  agreed  upon. 
Communications  addressed  I.  T.  GRANT,  P.  M-,  Junction, 
Rensselaer  county,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

May  1,  1849.— 3t. _ _ 

Important  to  the  Public. 


HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 


Don't  permit  your  Horses  or  Cattle  to  die ,  i vhen  the  means  of  curs 
are  within  the  reach  of  all ! 

rpHE  undersigned  has  spent 
several  years  in  the  study 
«f  Veterinary  practice  in 
“London  and  Edinboro!,”  he 
has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
researches  of  Liebig,  and  oth¬ 
er  celebrated  men,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  towards 
a  judicious  treatment  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  principles  of  our 
practice  consist  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  general  bleeding,  and 
the  total  rejection  of  all  me¬ 
dicines  that  experience  has 
shown  tobe  of  a  dangerous  tendency  These  remedies  act  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  vital  principle,  and  when  given  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  which  accompany  each  article,  they  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
citing  and  increasing  the  natural  functions,  without  diminishing  or 
destroying  their  power,  hence  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  every  one 

G.  H.  DADD,  M.  D. 

A  LIST  OF  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 


Physic  balls,  75c.  per  box. 

Alterative  ball,  75  c.  do. 

“  powders  for  bad  condition,  75c.  per  package. 

Heave  powder  for  diseases  of  the  lungs,  75c.  do. 

Urine  powder  for  “  “  kidneys,  75c.  do. 

Tonic  powder  for  bad  condition  of  glanders,  75c.  do. 

Cordial  drink  for  inflammation  of  bowels,  75  e.  per  bottle. 

Liquid  blister,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Ointment  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair,  50c.  per  pot. 

Healing  balsam  for  wounds  and  saddle-galls,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Wash  for  inflamed  eyes,  50c.  per  bottle. 

Ointment  for  mange,  scratches,  old  sores,  &c.  50c.  per  bottle. 

Embrocation  for  sore  throat,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hoof  ointment  for  sand  crack,  brittle  hoof,  &e.,  50c.  per  bottle. 

Lorse  Liniment,  the  most  celebrated  article  known  in  England 
for  lameness  of  every  description,  75c.  and  $1  per  bottle. 

Distemper  powder,  for  red  water,  $1  per  bottle. 

Worm  powders,  for  the  removal  of  worms  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  75c.  per  package. 

For  sale  by  STIMPSON  &  REED,  26  Merchant’s  Row;  also  at 
DADD’S  Horse  and  Cattle  Medicine  Depot,  Nos.  1  and  2  Hay- 
market  Square,  Boston. 

Pamphlets  describing  the  diseases  for  which  these  remedies  are 
used,  can  be  had  gratis. 

Numerous  Certificates  are  in  possession  of  the  Proprietors,  of 
enres  performed  by  the  above  medicines.  June  I,— 3t. 


Chemical  Manure 

Manufactured  by  ‘‘  the  George  Bommer  New-York  Manure  Co.” 


'  1  'HIS  manure  is  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Matter  from  the  sinks, 
-L  in  which  is  mixed  a  small  portion  of  substances  that  are  of 
themselves,  powerful  agents  of  vegetation,  and  possess  the  virtue  to 
fix  and  retain  the  ammomacal  gas  of  the  matter. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  agriculturist  has  always  been,  to 
find  out  some  process  by  which  excrements  might  be  solidified 
quickly,  and  all  their  fertilizing  properties  so  strongly  retained, 
that  the  manure  may  dissolve  slowly  and  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plants,  and  therefore  produce  its  effects  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  farm  manure. 

This  process  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  French  Chemists, 
and  is  now  carried  out  with  complete  success  in  more  than  sixty 
of  the  large  cities  of  France,  where  such  manure  factories  are  in 
full  operation. 

The  “  G.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C.”  has  established  a  Factory  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  they  manufac¬ 
ture  this  kind  of  manure,  and  as  the  fecal  matter  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country  at  less  expense  than  in  France,  the  manure  will 
not  only  be  made  stronger,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  in 
the  French  cities,  this  price  being  so  established  as  to  afford  only 
the  reasonable  remuneration  to  which  we  are  honestly  entitled, 
the  more  so.  as  its  manufacture  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
and  withal,  troublesome  and  laborious. 

The  manufacturing  department  is  under  the  special  charge  of 
George  Bommer,  Esq.,  who  has  a  perfect  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  manure  matters  generally  ;  and  the  company  has 
established  a  standard  for  the  strength  of  its  manure,  from  which" 
it  is  intended  not  to  deviate,  so  that  its  customers  may  at  all  times 
be  furnished  with  an  article  really  worth  what  they  pay  for  it. 

Our  manure  is  an  inodorous  grain,  and  as  the  substances  from 
which  it  is  made  contain  of  themselves  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  growth  of  plants,  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  such  purposes. 

To  manure  an  acre  highly,  it  requires  12  to  15  barrels,  or  36  to 
45  bushels  spread  broadcast.  Applied  in  hills,  half  of  the  quantity 
will  suffice.  Its  application  is  simple  and  easy,  and  printed  in¬ 
structions  for  its  use  will  accompany  each  parcel  sent  to  order. 

We  desire  it  to  be  remembered,  that  our  manure  has  no  similar¬ 
ity  to  another  known  under  the  name  of  “poudrette,”  although 
the  principal  component  of  ours  (the  fecal  matter)  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  used  in  the  poudrette,  in  a  much  less  proportion;  our 
auxiliary  substances,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  processes  are 
altogether  of  a  different  nature  and  kind. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  eulogise  further,  the  quality  of  our  ma¬ 
nure  ;  what  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  community,  to  try  it !  and  we  have  reason  to  assure 
them, That  they  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  manure  they  have  ever 
used . 

PRICES ,  TAKEN  AT  THE  FACTORY: 

37£  cents  per  bushel,  without  package  ; 

50  cents  per  bushel,  packed  in  Barrels,  or 
$1.50  per  Barrel,  package  included. 

Orders  addressed,  to  the  above  Company,  at  their  office,  72 
Greenwich  St.,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

New-York,  Jan. , 1849.— tf  GEO.  BOMMER,  Director. 


[CT^The  factory  will  be  in  full  operation  early  in  the  spring,  and 
manure  can  be  had  in  April  next,  and  at  any  time  afterwards. 


John  Mayher  &  Co. 

United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse ,  195  Front,  one  door  south  of 
Fulton  Street,  New-York  City , 


WHERE  they  have  for  sale  over  200  different  patterns  and  sizes 
of  Plows,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  soil,  together  with  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Implements  ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
will  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment.  Purchasers  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  their 
stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  the  plows  advertised 
will  be  found  J.  Mayher  A  Co ’s  celebrated  and  unequalled  First 
Premium  Eagle  D  Plow,  without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  plow 
to  be  had  in  the  United  Slates. 

N.  B.  Castings  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1S48.— tf. 

Agricultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultivator. 
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WHEELER  S'  PATENT  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

Railroad  Horse  Rower,  Thrasher  &  Separator. 
H’HE  advantages  of  the  above  horse  powers  are — 1.  They  pc- 
-1  cupy  but  little  more  space  than  a  single  horse.  2.  They  can. 
be  moved  by  the  weight  of  the  horse  only,  by  placing  them  at  an 
angle  of  10  or  15  degrees.  3  They  are  comparatively  light  and 
portable,  and  can  be  easily  transported.  4.  They  are  simply  con 
structed,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  move  with  little  fric¬ 
tion,  the  revolving  plane  gearing  without  any  complex  or  interme¬ 
diate  wheels,  directly  into  the  pinion  upon  the  shaft  on  which  the 
pully  belt  runs. 

The  Threshers  consist  of  a  small  spiked  cylinder  with  a  con¬ 
cave  plane  over  it,  and  a  level  feeding  table.  There  are  several 
improvements  in  the  overshot  thresher.  1.  Th  admit  of  a  level 
table  for  feeding,  thus  enabling  the  tenders  to  stand  erect,  and  con¬ 
trol  the  motion  of  the  horse  and  machine  by  means  of  a  brake,  by 
which  accidents  are  avoided.  2  In  consequence  of  the  spikes 
lifting  the  straw  and  do.ng  the  work  on  the  top,  heavy  substances 
such  as  stones,  blocks,  &c.,  drop  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  are 
•not  carried  between  the  spikes,  by  which  they  and  the  machine 
are  broken  3.  The  overshot  cylinder  does  not  scatter  the  grain, 
but  throws  it  within  three  feet  of  the  machine.  4.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  also  admits  of  attaching  a  separator  high  enough  from  the 
floor  or  ground  to  allow  all  the  grain  to  fail  through  it,  while  the 
straw  is  deposited  by  itself  in  the  best  condition  for  binding.  5. 
Neither  grain  nor  straw  are  broken  by  this  machine.  6.  Tiie  cy¬ 
linder  is  longer,  -which  admits  of  faster  and  more  advantageous 
feeding;  it  is  smaller  and  with  fewer  teeth  than  ordinary  thresh¬ 
ers,  thus  admitting  of  more  rapid  motion  and  faster  work  with  less 
power;  and  the  diminution  of  teeth  in  the  cylinder,  is  fully  made 
up  by  those  in  the  concave,  which  is  stationary.  7.  The  separa¬ 
tor  is  a  great  advantage  in  diminishing  the  labor  of  raking  out  the 
straw,  as  it  leaves  the  grain  in  the  best  condition  for  the  fanning 
mill.  Three  men.  with  a  single  Power,  can  thresh  from  75  to  100 
bushels  of  wheat  or  rye  ;  or  four  men  with  a  double  Power,  175 
to  225  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye,  or  double  that  quantity  of  oats  or 
buckwheat,  per  day.  All  the  above  are  compact  and  can  he  car¬ 
ried  where  wanted  complete,  or  they  may  be  readily  taken  apart 
and  packed  for  distant  transportation  by  a  wagon  or  otherwise. 

Price  of  single  Power, .  $80 

Thresher, . . . . .  23 

“  S  parator  an  1  fixtures, .  7 

“  Bands  for  Driving,  etc., .  5 

“  u  Saw  mill,  complete  and  in  running  order,  35 

The  price  of  the  double  power,  thresher,  separator,  Sec.,  com¬ 
plete,  is  $145,  including  rights  of  using.  The  above  are  sold  sin¬ 
gly  or  together,  as  desired. 

The  above  power  is  warranted  to  work  well  and  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

July  1 — It.  189  Sc  191  Water  street,  New  York, 


JUST  arrived  from  the  Chinche  Islands,  730  tons  first  quality 
Peruvian  Guano.  Six  years’  of  experience  in  the  use  of  this 
guano  by  our  farmers  and  gardeners,  in  the  States  bordering  the 
Atlantic  coast,  has  proved  it  far  superior  to  any  other,  and  the 
cheapest  manure  they  can  purchase.  Jt  is  particu.arly  valuable  for 
wheat  and  other  winter  grain,  grass,  and  in  fact,  all  crops  grown. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  (JO., 

July  1 — 2t.  189  &  191  Water  street,  New  York. 

Wheeler’s  Patent  Horse  Power  and  Threshing 
Machines. 

T’FIE  attention  of  farmers  is  called  to  the  following  extract  from 
x  the  pen  of  J.  N.  Rottiers,  Esq.,  of  Lafargeville,  N.  Y.,  June 
8,  1849,  it  being  one  of  the  numerous  communications  received, 
concerning  the  utility  of  the  above  celebrated  machines  : — 

“Dear  >ir — Wheeler’s  Threshing  Machine,  Power,  & c  ,  which  I 
purchased  of  you,  has  proven  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The 
fact  is,  the  whole  of  the  machine  is  an  admirable  simple  contri¬ 
vance,  and  that  any  improvement  lias  been  made  in  it,  would  seem 
incredible  to  me,  if  I  had  not  your  word  for  it. 

Practically  a  farmer,  I  have  used  these  fourteen  years,  a  great 
variety  of  threshing  machines,  horse  powers,  Sec.,  but  with  none 
am  I  so  well  satisfied  as  with  this  which  I  purchased  2  years  since. 

One  year  more,  and  mine  will  have  paid  for  itself,  and  then  I 
would  not  take  two  hundred,  dollars  for  it,  and  do  without  another 
like  it. 

With  a  change  of  horses,  and  men  enough  to  take  away  or  staek 
the  straw,  1  believe  I  can  thresh  as  much  per  day  as  with  any  large 
Six  Horse  Power  machine,  and  with  as  much  ease  for  the  team. 

But  we  do  not  want  all  the  neighbors  to  help  thresh — as  three  of 
us  and  two  horses  generally  thresh  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
sheaves  per  day,  besides  taking  care  of  a  large  stock  of  cattle, 
See..  See. 

It  is  in  fact  the  very  machine  which  should  stand  upon  the  barn, 
floor  of  every  farmer,  or  Where  the  farm  is  not  large  enough,  two 
or  more  farmers  should  join,  and  own  one  together.  Change 
works,  and  do  their  own  threshing. 

Wishing  that  it  should  be  generally  known  as  a  benefit  in  time, 
labor  and  economy,  I  have  on  all  occasions  deemed  it  a  pleasure 
to  speak  in  its  praise,  and  several  of  my  neighbors  say  they  shall 
purchase  them.” 

The  question  is  frequently  asked — Why  is  not  a  cleaner  attached 
to  Wheeler’s  'Thresher  ?  In  answer  to  ihis  question,  I  will  give 
the  reasons,  as  expressed  by  an  extensive  grain  grower  who  has 
used  nearly  ali  kinds  of  threshing  machines,  cleaners,  &c. 

1st.  Because  the  original  cost  of  this  Horse  Power,  Thresher  and 
Separator,  together  with  one  of  Grain’s  largest  and  best  fan-mills, 
is  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  dollars  less  than  any  good  clean¬ 
er  and  thresher  combined  can  be  obtained  for. 

2d.  Because,  when  purchased  separate,  they  can  be  used  sepa¬ 
rately,  are  more  portable,  simple,  and  durable  ;  aiso,  the  fan-mill 
is,  adapted  for  cleaning  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seeds,  and  the 
Thresher  for  threshing  clover  and  timothy.  „ 

3d.  Because  of  the  great  simplicity  and  reduced  friction  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  less  power  is  required,  no  driver  is  needed, “fewer  men  are 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  whole  operation,  to  do  the  same  amount 
of  work,  than  when  the  cleaner  is  combined  with  the  thresher. 

4th.  Because  less  grain  is  wasted— as  the  fan-mill,  when  driven 
direct  from  the  power  is  more  steady,  and  cleans  perfectly  with 
ouce  going  through — while,  when  the  cleaner  is  combined,  it  de¬ 
rives  its  motion  from  the  cylinder,  which  is  always  varying  its 
speed  as  the  feeder  presses  fast  or  slow,  consequently  blowing  away 
grain  with  the  straw  and  chaff  at  one  moment,  and  leaving  it  half 
cleaned  from  the  chaff  the  next — requiring,  nine  cases  in  ten,  ano¬ 
ther  operation  by  a  fan-mill  to  prepare  it  for  market. 

5th.  Because  the  expense  of  threshing  is  much  reduced  by  the 
great  simplicity  of  these  machines,  and  all  can  be  managed  by  the 
hands  usually  about  the  farm  ;  and  in  stormy  weaiher,  all  can  be 
operated  inside  of  barns,  when  the  laborers  and  teams  could  do  lit¬ 
tle  out  of  doors  to  advantage. 

For  terms,  prices,  descriptions,  See.,  see  agricultural  papers  for 
1847,  1848,  and  1849,  also  descriptive  catalogues  of  Albany  Agri¬ 
cultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  furnished  gratis  at  No.  369 
and  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by 
July  1,  1849.  HORACE  L  EMERY. 
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Husbandry  of  Vermont. 

We  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  passing  through  se¬ 
veral  of  the  western  counties  of  Vermont,  and  offer  the 
following  notes  in  regard  to  the  different  matters  to 
which  our  attention  was  drawn. 

Sheep. — Beginning  at  the  farther  end  of  our  tour, 
we  first  called  on  S.  W.  Jewett,  of  Weybridge,  whose 
flock  of  sheep  is  well  known.  Since  we  had  before 
fceen  it,  Mr.  J.  has  imported  some  ewes  from  the  flock 
of  the  late  Lord  Western,  Essex,  England.  They  had 
just  been  shorn.  We  did  not  see  their  fleeces.  They 
are  well  shaped  sheep,  and  of  good  size.  Mr.  J.  is 
crossing  them,  and  a  part  of  the  rest  of  his  flock  with 
a  ram  of  the  Taintor  importation,  and  has  some  hand¬ 
some  lambs  of  this  cross. 

M.,  &  A.  L.  Bingham,  of  Cornwall,  have  noted 
flocks.  The  former  has  500  and  the  latter  1400  head, 
including  Iambs.  Their  aim,  we  understand,  has  been 
for  several  years,  to  produce  sheep  of  strong  constitu¬ 
tion,  with  heavy  fleeces,  of  about  the  quality  of  com¬ 
mon  Merino.  Mr.  M.  Bingham  showed  us  400  fleeces 
very  well  washed  and  put  up  in  good  order,  which  he 
informed  us  averaged  five  pounds  each.  Messrs.  B. 
have  purchased  sheep  of  Mr.  Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Ct., 
imported  by  him  from  France.  Mr.  M.  B.  sheared  12 
ewes  of  this  stock  the  present  season.  They  were  not 
washed.  One  of  the  fleeces  weighed  seventeen  pounds, 
and  the  average  was  thirteen  pounds  ten  ounces — twelve 
months*  growth.  Mr.  A.  L.  Bingham  has  between 
forty  and  fifty,  of  different  ages,  of  the  Taintor  stock, 
and  a  similar  stock  imported  by  F.  Rotch,  Esq.,  of  Ot¬ 
sego  county,  N.  Y.  Of  these,  several  had  their  fleeces 
on,  and  are  to  be  shown  at  the  next  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
These  sheep  are  much  larger  than  any  of  the  Spanish 
face  that  have  heretofore  been  introduced  here,  and  pro¬ 
duce  much  heavier  fleeces  than  any  others  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Their  bodies,  and  even  their  heads 
and  legs,  are  thickly  covered  with  wool.  Some  of  them 
have  very  great  perfection  of  form,  with  very  even  flee¬ 
ces,  of  good  quality  for  Merino. 

Wm.  R.  Sanford,  of  Orwell,  has  a  flock  of  fine  Me¬ 
rinos,  which  for  several  years  has  numbered  from  300 
to  500  head.  Mr.  S.  has  managed  his  flock  with  much 
care  and  judgment,  and  it  has  long  held  a  high  rank 
among  the  best  of  this  section.  This  year’s  clip.  300 
fleeces,  well  cleaned  and  nicely  put  up,  averaged  over 
four  pounds  each. 

J.  H.  Chittenden,  of  Orwell,  has  a  flock  of  333,  a 
portion  of  which  are  Saxons,  from  the  flock  of  Mr.  Colt, 
of  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  and  the  younger  part  of  the  flock 
are  a  cross  of  these  on  Merino.  The  fleeces  averaged 
$  lbs.,  5|  ounces,  clean,  and  in  good  order.  John  W. 
Bacon,  of  Orwell,  has  215  sheep,  mostly  of  Saxon 
jbloodj  the  fleeces  of  which  averaged  3|  lbs.  the  pres¬ 
ent  season. 


Jesse  Hines,  of  Brandon,  usually  keeps  about  450 
pure  Merinos — has  this  season  364.  Mr.  H.  has  exhi 
bited  sheep  at  the  shows  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Socie¬ 
ty,  which  have  been  highly  commended.  After  exam¬ 
ining  his  whole  flock,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  in  our 
opinion,  he  is  a  judicious  and  careful  breeder.  His 
flock  shows  great  uniformity  in  shape  and  weight  of 
carcass,  and  presents  an  admirable  appearance  of 
healthiness  and  thrift.  From  what  we  saw  of  the 
fleeces,  there  is  a  general  uniformity  in  the  style  of  the 
wool,  and  the  prices  at  which  it  has  sold  denote  its 
quality.  For  several  years  past,  excepting  last  jrear, 
it  has  brought  an  average  of  about  forty  cents  per  lb., 
and  the  fleeces  have  averaged  4£  lbs.  each. 

J.  S.  Pettibone,  of  Manchester,  has  400  sheep. 
They  are.  descended  from  ewres  of  the  Humphrey  stock, 
crossed  with  rams  from  the  Jarvis  flock,  and  others 
from  the  flock  kept  by  the  Shakers  at  Enfield,  N.  H. 
He  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  management  of  his 
flock  for  many  years,  and  his  care  and  attention  has 
been  well  repaid.  In  respect  to  wool,  this  flock  pre¬ 
sents  rather  a  peculiar  character.  It  has  generally  an 
unusual  length  of  staple  for  Merino  wool,  and  is  very 
soft,  elastic,  white  and  free  from  gum.  The  weight  of 
the  fleeces,  washed,  comparing  one  year  with  another, 
has  been  4^  lbs.  He  has  now,  two  years’  clip  on  hand. 
For  several  previous  clips,  he  has  obtained  forty  cents 
per  pound.  We  would  not  presume  to  dictate  so  expe¬ 
rienced  and  successful  a  wool-grower  as  Mr.  Petti¬ 
bone, — but  we  were  so  struck  with  the  style  of  much 
of  his  wool,  that  we  should  like  to  see  the  experiment 
made,  with  a  selection  from  the  flock,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tha finest  kind  of  wool  for  muslin  de  laines*and 
merino  cloths.  It  appears  to  us  that  wool  might  in  this 
way  be  obtained,  which  would  be  very  superior  for  these 
purposes. 

Shelter  and  Food  for  Sheet. — The  importance  of 
shelter  for  sheep,  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  best  wool- 
growers  with  whom  we  conversed,  and  most  of  those 
we  visited,  have  made  good  arrangements  in  this  res¬ 
pect-  Mr.  A.  L.  Bingham  has  extensive  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  lately  completed.  His  sheds,  placed 
around  his  barns  and  yards,  with  their  various  divisions 
and  apartments,  for  sheep  of  various  ages  and  condi¬ 
tions,  seem  almost  like  a  labyrinth;  but  when  their  si¬ 
tuation  and  their  relative  connection  is  understood,  they 
are  seen  to  be  very  convenient.  Though  all  the  apart¬ 
ments  can  be  well  aired  and  ventilated,  the  temperature 
can  be  so  regulated  in  some  of  them  that  they  may  be 
warm  enough  to  have  the  lambs  come  at  any  time  in 
the  winter,  without  any  danger  of  their  suffering  from 
cold.  Most  of  the  farmers  we  have  named,  have  such 
shelters  that  the  sheep  can  obtain  protection  from 
storms  at  all  times,  and  many  deem  it  important  that 
they  are  not  wet  during  the  winter. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  feeding  the  sheep.  Hay, 
straw,  and  pea-haulm  constitute  the  bulk  of  winter  food. 
They  are  fed.  mostly,  in  oblong  boxes,  with  round 
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smooth  rungs  at  such  distances  apart  that  the  sheep 
can  readily  pass  their  heads  between  them.  They  eat 
with  their  heads  in  the  boxes,  and  do  not  pull  the  hay 
over  each  other,  or  waste  it,  as  they  will  do  when  fed 
from  racks  made  in  the  old  mode.  Whatever  is  left  in 
the  boxes  is  taken  away  and  fed  to  young  horse-stock  or 
cattle,  which  eat  it  well.  Carrots  and  other  roots  are 
given  to  the  sheep  through  the  winter,  and  the  allow¬ 
ance  to  the  ewes  is  increased  when  they  suckle.  All 
speak  highly  of  the  carrot.  The  beet  is  less  nutritive 
than  the  carrot,  but  from  its  cathartic  quality,  is  useful 
as  a  medicine  when  sheep  are  kept  chiefly  on  dry  fod¬ 
der.  The  carrot  yields  from  600  to  800  bushels  per 
acre.  All  the  sheep  have  constant  access  to  salt,  and  to 
the  best  of  water,  which  in  most  instances,  is  brought 
by  aqueducts  into  their  respective  yards,  where  it 
runs  at  all  times,  unchecked  by  drouth  or  frost. 

Another  great  advantage  from  thus  keeping  sheep 
confined  in  winter,- is  the  saving  of  manure.  Muck  and 
litter,  spread  over  the  ground  at  first,  absorb  all  the 
liquids,  and  the  manure  is  of  the  strongest  and  best 
kind  for  any  purpose. 

The  sheep  are  generally  pastured  on  hilly  or  moun¬ 
tainous  lands,  which  are  seldom  or  never  plowed,  and 
in  many  instances  would  be  of  little  value  for  any  other 
purpose.  These  pastures  afford  sweet  and  nutritious 
feed,  and  the  animals  thrive  well  and  are  healthy  here. 
Sheep  are  kept  on  them  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year 
than  would  be  expected  by  a  person  not  acquainted  with 
them.  The  rule  is,  to  keep  the  sheep  out  till  snow 
comes,  if  it  is  not  till  December;  and  in  many  instan¬ 
ces  they  are  turned  out  again  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
bare.  Mr.  Hines  informed  us  that  he  turned  out  a 
portion  of  his  floek,  the  present  season,  the  13th  of 
April,  and  that  200  sheep  did  not  eat  200  pounds  of 
hay  afterwards.  He  has  often  turned  out  as  early  and 
sometimes  earlier  than  the  date  mentioned.  Mr.  Petti- 
bone  states  that  he  has  sometimes  turned  out  in  March 
— often  the  early  part  of  April.  In  only  moderate 
storms,  the  sheep  have  shelter  in  woods;  if  s.evere 
storms  occur,  they  are  taken  up. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  sheep  can  obtain  support 
so  much  of  the  year  on  these  mountain  pastures.  Du¬ 
ring  the  warm  season,  they  feed  almost  entirely  on  the 
highest  parts;  and  the  lower  slopes  and  valleys  are 
left  comparatively  untouched  for  several  weeks.  The 
grass— (blue-grass,  &e.)  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
not  greatly  injured  by  frost ;  and  as  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  cold,  the  sheep  descend  to  the  warmer  and  low¬ 
er  parts,  where  the  feed  is  abundant.  What  is  not  ea¬ 
ten  in  the  fall,  remains  till  spring;  and  being  covered 
with  snow  and  excluded  from  the  air  during  winter,  it 
appears  quite  fresh,  and  affords  good  support  to  the 
sheep  as  soon  as  they  are  turned  out.  The  warm  val¬ 
leys  and  sunny  sides  of  the  hills,  protected  from  cold 
blasts,  feel  the  first  influences  of  returning  spring,  and 
a  thick  and  sweet  herbage  is  soon  produced,  on  which, 
in  connexion  with  the  growth  of  the  former  season,  the 
sheep  subsist,  till  the  increasing  warmth  of  the  season 
clothes  the  mountain  ranges  with  verdure,  and  the  sheep 
again  ascend  to  their  favorite  haunts. 

Facilities  for  keeping  sheep. — Much  of  the  re¬ 
gion  through  which  wTe  passed,  affords  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  for  keeping  sheep  and  other  live-stock.  Many 
farms  comprise  three  descriptions  of  land,  each  adapted 
to  a  different  purpose.  A  portion  lies  on  streams  which 
overflow  their  banks  in  spring,  and  produces  every  year, 
with  no  attention  whatever,  (except  in  some  instances 
to  keep  out  the  wild  grasses  and  shrubs,)  from  a  ton 
and  a-lialf  to  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  A  second 
portion  is  situated  between  the  meadows  and  hills,  and 
forms  the  most  easy  and  profitable  soil  for  cultivation, 
and  the  production  of  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits.  A 
third  portion  lies  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  affords 


permanent  pasturage.  The  pastures  generally  receive 
no  manure  except  what  is  left  by  the  stock  while  graz¬ 
ing  them;  though  the  application  of  plaster  is  some¬ 
times  resorted  to  with  excellent  advantage.  Thus  the 
second  portion  of  the  farm,  or  that  which  is  cultivated, 
is  all  that  does  not  support  itself,  and  this  receives  the 
the  benefit  of  the  other  portions.  To  this,  the  stock  is 
brought  in  vrinter  to  consume  the  hay  grown  on  the  in¬ 
tervales,  and  the  manure  is  copiously  applied  to  the  cul¬ 
tivated  crops,  making  the  land  rich,  and  insuring  large 
returns.  But  the  alluvial  meadows,  besides  affording, 
in  many  cases,  the  hay  for  all  the  stock  of  the  farm,  are 
often  grazed  in  spring,  before  the  grass  has  started 
sufficiently  in  the  pastures  to  support  stock,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  closely  fed  from  the  time  the  hay  is  off  till  snow 
falls.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  produce  is  undimin¬ 
ished. 

In  respect  to  the  effect  of  feeding  these  meadows, 
we  questioned  many  of  the  farmers  whom  we  met. 
The  general  testimony  was,  that  it  did  no  injury,  and 
some  affirmed  that  in  many  cases  it  was  a  benefit.  Mr. 
Thrall,  an  intelligent  and  observing  farmer  in  Rut¬ 
land,  informed  us  that  his  meadows  were  decidedly  im¬ 
proved  by  feeding;  because,  if  they  were  not  fed,  and 
the  “  old  fog  ”  was  left  on  the  ground,  the  grass  be¬ 
came  sour  and  wild  herbage  came  in.  This  wras  also 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kelley,  a  large  farmer  in  the 
same  neighborhood. 

The  alluvial  lands  to  which  we  allude,  are  mostly  si¬ 
tuated  on  the  waters  of  the  Lemon-Fair,  the  Otter- 
Creek,  and  the  Batten-Kill.  Some  of  the  higher  and 
warmer  portions  are  sometimes  cultivated,  and  produce 
the  most  luxuriant  crops.  Mr.  Thrall  showed  us  a 
beautiful  field  of  corn,  on  a  branch  of  the  Otter-Creek, 
and  informed  us  that  he  had,  in  a  former  season,  raised 
from  this  land  one  hundred  and  two  bushels  of  corn  to 
.the  acre,  ascertained  by  actual  measurement. 

Many  of  the  mountain  pastures  are  valued  at  only 
$3  to  $8  an  acre.  It  costs  but  little  to  fence  them,  ei¬ 
ther  for  plieep  or  cattle.  A  lot  of  suitable  soil  and  as¬ 
pect  is  first  selected ;  it  is  cleared  of  wood  and  sown  to 
grass.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  bush  fence,  made  by  fall¬ 
ing  trees  and  shrubs  into  a  line,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  turn  the  stock.  The  fence  being  in  the  woods,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  very  high  or  very 
strong,  and  with  a  little  attention  every  spring,  to  fill 
up  the  lowest  places,  it  lasts  many  years. 

Dairying. — On  some  farms,  cows  have  lately  taken 
the  place  of  sheep;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
on  the  most  level  and  fertile  lands,  a  considerable 
change  is  destined  to  take  place  in  this  respect.  ^'Wool- 
growing  will  probably  be  more  confined  to  the  cheaper 
and  rougher  soils,  and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese, 
and  the  fattening  of  stock  will  be  more  extensively  pur¬ 
sued  on  the  more  valuable  portions.  In  Orwell,  Mr. 
Sanford  conducted  us  to  several  cheese-dairies  that 
appear  to  be  well  managed.  J.  C.  Thomas  keeps  for¬ 
ty-eight  cows.  He  did  not  commence  making  cheese 
last  year  till  after  ^he  first  of  June.  He  sold  his 
cheese  green  at  six  cents  per  pound.  The  cows  yield¬ 
ed  an  average  of  $30  each,  besides  the  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  used  in  the  family,  not  reckoned. 

Israel  Smith  keeps  fifty  cows, — has  generally  sold 
his  cheese  at  about  six  and  a  half  cents  per  pound;  ani 
the  average  return  for  each  cow,  in  cheese  and  butter,  has 
been  $25  the  season.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  this 
section  of  the  country  has  been  visited  by  severe  drouths 
for  the  last  three  seasons;  and  myriads  of  grasshoppers 
have  each  season  eaten  up  the  herbage  of  the  pastures. 
These  causes  have,  it  is  thought,  lessened  the  products 
of  the  dairies  to  the  amount  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
percent.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  neat  and  productive  farm, 
consisting  of  430  acres.  He  has  lately  erected  a  com¬ 
modious  and  convenient  barn,  for  the  accommodation 
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of  his  oows.  They  stand  on  each  side  of  the  floor-way, 
which  runs  lengthwise  of  the  barn,  and  are  fed  directly 
from  the  floor,  without  mangers, — a  plank  eight  or  ten 
inches  high  preventing  the  fodder  from  getting  under 
foot.  There  is  a  cellar  under  the  barn  for  storing  ve¬ 
getables,  for  winter  feeding.  Mr.  S.  prefers  the  carrot 
to  any  other  root,  and  raises  from  an  acre  to  two  acres 
annually.  They  are  fed  in  quantities  of  a  peck  to  half 
a  bushel  to  a  cow  through  the  winter, — the  larger 
quantity  being  given  from  the  time  the  cows  calve  till 
they  go  to  pasture.  Both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Thomas 
have  formerly  kept  sheep.  They  concur  in  stating  that 
cows  are  most  profitable  on  their  farms.  The  whey  in 
both  dairies  is  fed  to  swine  ;  and  we  did  not  understand 
that  any  credit  was  made,  for  it,  in  the  estimate  of  re¬ 
turns  for  the  cows. 

On  the  farm,  of  the  late  John  Thomas,  sixty  cows 
are  kept, — twenty  at  the  homestead,  and  forty  under 
the  care  of  a  tenant.  The  home  dairy  (we  did  not  see 
the  other,)  is  conducted  with  great  neatness,  and  the 
cheese  has  a  high  reputation  for  excellence, — com¬ 
manding  seven  cents  per  pound.  We  obtained  no  sta¬ 
tistics  as  to  the  quantity  produced. 

D.  C.  Rust  has  thirty  cows,  and  his  fixtures  for 
making  cheese  are  well  arranged.  His  absence  from 
home  prevented  our  obtaining  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  dairy. 

Improvement  in  Cattle. — Considerable  interest  is 
awakened  in  several  neighborhoods,  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  cattle.  A.  Chapman,  of  Middle.bury, 
kept  for  several  years  a  first  rate  Ayrshire  bull,  from 
the  herd  of  Mr.  Cushing,  of  Watertown,  Mass.  We 
have  before  spoken  of  this  stock  ,•  but  it  has  since  been 
more  fully  proved  for  the  dairy.  Mr.  C.  has  several 
half  blood,  and  some  three-quarter  blood  Ayrshire 
oows.  Some  of  them  are,  in  points,  about  all  that 
could  be  looked  for  in  a  dairy-cow ;  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  their  “  looks  do  not  belie  them.”  Mr. 
C.  informs  us,  that  in  fourteen  days  of  June,  1848,  four 
of  these  cows  made  80f  pounds  of  butter,  besides  sup¬ 
plying  a  family  of  fourteen  persons  with  milk  and 
■cream.  One  of  the  four  made  Ilf  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days.  The  last  of  September,  1848,  three  of  the 
above  four  cows  made  30  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days, — or  ten  pounds  per  week  each.  They  are  a 
small-boned,  thrifty  stock.  Mr.  C.  states  that  he 
killed  a  pair  of  half  blood  steers,  three  years  and  six 
months  old,  fed  for  two  months  mostly  on  sugar  beets, — 
no  meal  or  grain  of  any  kind, — and  they  weighed  a 
trifle  over  a  thousand  pounds  each. 

Messrs.  Bingham,  of  Cornwall,  have  introduced  the 
full  blood  Herefords,  from  the  late  herd  of  Corning  & 
Sotham,  of  this  city.  They  look,  generally,  remarka¬ 
bly  well,  and  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  stock  for 
this  section.  Their  hardiness  adapts  them  to  the  cli¬ 
mate;  they  are  easily  kept,  and  thrive  rapidly  on  hay 
or  grass.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  Herefords 
have  been  stated  in  our  columns.  A.  L.  Bingham  has 
several  Durham  heifers,  purchased  of  Mr.  Rotch,  of 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  which  he  is  crossing  with  Here¬ 
ford  bulls. 

Paris  Fletcher,  of  Bridport,  has  several  full  blood 
Durham  cows,  and  several  good  half  bloods.  Two  of 
the  full  bloods  have  lately  been  sold  to  Mr.  Henshaw, 
of  Boston.  Mr.  Chipman,  of  Shoreham,  has  some  fine 
cows,  crosses  of  the  Durham  breed.  A  four-year-old 
cow  of  his  gave,  as  was  stated,  24  quarts  of  milk  per 
day  in  June. 

Mr.  Sanford,  of  Orwell,  has  some  full  blood  De¬ 
vons,  and  some  highly  crossed  with  the  Devon.  He 
has  a  beautiful  young  bull,  purchased  of  Mr.  Atwood, 
of  Connecticut.  He  was  by  Mr.  Hurbut’s  bull,  Bloom¬ 
field;  his  dam  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Washbon,  of  Otsego 
county,  N.  Y.  The  Devons  have  thus  far  done  well  In 


Mr.  S.’s  hands,  and  he  is  determined  to  increase  them. 
We  see  nothing  to  hinder  their  being  a  useful  and  pro¬ 
fitable  stock  here. 

Mr.  Vanderlip,  keeper  of  the  hotel  at  Manchester, 
has  some  Durham  cows,  from  the  herd  formerly  owned 
by  Hon.  L.  C.  Ball,  of  Hoosick,  N.  Y. ;  two  of  which 
are  great  milkers.  He  has  also  some  handsome  cows 
and  heifers  from  Connecticut,  showing  much  Devon 
blood,  which  appear  well  as  dairy  cows.  There  are 
several  bulls  and  considerable  young  stock  in  the 
neighborhood,  mixed  more  or  less  with  the  Ayrshire 
and  Devon  blood;  and  the  farmers  generally  consider- 
an  infusion  of  the  blood  of  these  breeds  an  improvement. 

Horses. — The  introduction  of  “  Black  Hawk,”  has 
made  an  unquestionable  and  important  improvement  in 
the  horse-stock  of  this  section.  The  oldest  of  his  pro¬ 
geny  here  are  four  years  old,  and  have  been  more  or 
less  proved.  They  have  generally  size  enough,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  superior  in  form, 
style,  and  action!  The  maximum  of  their  speed 
has  not,  of  course,  been  ascertained  at  this  green 
age;  but  that  they  will  not  be' wanting  in  this  respect, 
might  be  shown  by  examples  “  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion”  here.  As  a  specimen,  we  will  refer  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  mare,  four  years  old,  owned  by  J.  W. 
Holcomb,  of  Ticonderoga,  which,  as  we  were  credibly 
informed,  trotted  in  a  sleigh,  last  winter,  twenty-six 
miles  in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes .  Those  who  wish 
farther  particulars  in.  regard  to  the  stock,  will  obtain 
them  by  making  inquiries  in  the  proper  quarter. 

Mr.  J.  Hill,  of  Sunderland,  has  introduced  a  horse 
which  is  a  cross  of  the  English  draft-horse.  We  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him ;  but  he  was  described 
to  us  as  being  six  years  old, — seventeen  hands  high, — 
weight  1380  pounds.  He  is  said  to  be  well  made,  and 
a  good  traveller.  It  is  thought  he  will  be  useful  in 
improving  the  stock  of  the  neighborhood. 

Appearance  of  Crops.— We  found  that  portion  of 
Vermont  lying  between  the  Green  Mountains  and  Lake 
Champlain,  suffering  for  want  of  rain.  Grass ,  so  im¬ 
portant  to  this  section,  must  be  light,  particularly  on 
old  grounds.  In  other  sections  through  which  we 
passed,  the  crop  looked  well.  Wheat  is  not  very  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated.  It  generally  does  well,— nearly 
as  well  as  it  ever  did  here,  except  when  attacked  by 
the  midge, — commonly  called  the  “weevil.”  The  means 
of  escaping  this  insert,  are  to  have  the  grain  either 
very  early  or  very  late.  Early  winter  wheat  may  be¬ 
come  too  far  matured  to  be  much  injured  by  the  insect, 
by  the  time  it  appears;  and  the  sowing  of  spring 
wheat  is  deferred  till  the  last  of  May,  so  that  it  will 
come  into  bloom  after  the  insect  has  passed.  We  saw 
in  Shoreham,  several  fields  of  very  promising  winter 
wheat,  and  were  informed  that  this  kind  generally 
gives  good  yields.  The  late  sowing  of  spring  wheat, 
to  which  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  resort,  renders  it 
liable  to  rust;  but  if  it  escapes  this,  it  yields  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels,  and  sometimes  over  forty 
bushels  per  acre.  Oats  are  extensively  cultivated,  and 
yield  well.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  grain  of 
which  a  general  surplus  is  produced.  Indian  corn  is 
raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption.  The 
warm  valleys  of  the  Otter-Creek  and  Batten-Kill  pro¬ 
duce  good  crops, — some  farmers  raising  from  500  to  a 
thousand  bushels  each.  Peas  are  a  valuable  crop  on 
many  farms.  Mr.  Sanford,  of  Orwell,  who  cultivates 
them  quite  extensively,  puts  them  on  sward-ground, 
plowed  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  sows  three  bushels 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  obtains  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  is  cultivated  with 
but  little  expense;  it  leaves  the  ground  light  and 
clean,  and  it  comes  in  early  for  fattening  hogs  in  the 
fall,  for  which  purpose,  in  connexion  with  the  waste  of 
the  dairy,  it  is  much  used.  Peas  are  considered  worth 
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as  much,  or  more  per  bushel,  as  Indian  corn.  Mixed 
•with  oats  and  ground,  they  form  the  best  of  feed  for 
horses,  and  also  for  sheep.  The  variety  commonly 
cultivated  is  the  Canada  field  pea.  Potatoes  have 
generally  suffered  from  the  rot  for  several  years,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  crop  has  greatly  decreased  on 
this  account.  The  variety  called  western  reds  has 
generally  escaped  the  rot  better  than  others.  Broom- 
corn  is  raised  to  some  extent  in  some  neighborhoods, 
and  is  made  into  brooms  by  those  who  raise  it.  Messrs. 
Rust,  Higgins  and  Noble,  of  Orwell,  are  engaged  in 
the  business.  The  latter  has  eight  acres  the  present 
season.  Of  fruits ,  apples,  pears  and  plums  do  well 
on  the  warmer  soils,  and  particularly  well  on  the  slate 
loams.  We  were  sorry  to  see  a  general  neglect,  in 
most  neighborhoods,  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees.  On  many  farms,  the  only  orchards  were  those 
planted  by  the  first  settlers,  which,  though  formerly 
flourishing,  were  in  most  instances  in  an  unproductive 
condition.  Now  that  rail-roads  are  soon  to  afford  ready 
means  of  transportation  to  the  best  markets,  we  hope 
more  attention  will:  be  given  in  this  section  to  fruits, 
which  we  are  confident  would  give  profitable  returns. 

General  Improvement. — We  were  happy  to  notice 
visible  signs  of  improvement  in  various  branches  of 
agriculture,  in  most  neighborhoods  through  which  we 
passed ;  and  we  saw  many  placets,  besides  those  we 
visited,  which  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  examine, 
had  opportunity  permitted,  Among  these,  we  may 
name  the  neat  looking  farms  of  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Claren¬ 
don,  Mr.  Hull,  of  Wallingford,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  La- 
throp,  of  Sunderland,  Mr.  Canfield,  of  Arlington, 
and  others,  whose  owners’  names  we  did  not  learn. 


Suggestions  for  .farmers. 

System,  Order,  and  Economy,  in  Feeding  Stock. 

To  all  farmers,  whether  occupying  fifty  acres  or 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  there  is  no  portion  of 
their  duty  that  I  would  more  urgently  press  on  them, 
than  System,  Order  and  Economy  in  feeding  their  cat¬ 
tle  and  stock  generally.  Nature  has  implanted  in  all 
living  creatures,  two  laws,  which  never  fail,  while  in 
health,  to  induce  the  use  of  nourishment:  and  these  im¬ 
perative  laws  are  hunger  and  thirst.  Regular  and  sys¬ 
tematic  obedience  to  these  laws,  conduces  to  health, — 
any  deviation  from  system  and  regularity,  leads  to  dis¬ 
ease  and  death. 

I  deem  it  wise  to  seek  and  examine  the  opinions  of 
men  who  devote  large  portions  of  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  the  animal  structure,  and  the  functions  of  the 
complicated  machinery  of  life;  and  while  we  appreciate 
the  services  rendered  to  us,  we  may  with  advantage, 
temper  their  zeal,  by  using  and  applying,  every  day, 
facts,  indicating  the  true  course  of  action  to  be  pursued 
in  our  agricultural  vocation. 

Thus,  though  the  process  of  digestion  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  seems  in  the  minds  of  some  men  to  be  well 
understood,  I  confess  that  to  me,  the  subject  seems  to 
need  far  more  investigation.  Great  advances  have 
been  made,  deep  research  and  strong  reasoning,  yet  the 
conclusions  may  not  be  definite.  Nevertheless,  science 
has  so  far  opened  her  treasures  to  us,  that  with  careful 
observation,  added  to  study,  we  can  regulate  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  animals,  so  as  to  add  to  or  diminish  their 
fat  at  our  pleasure. 

To  effect  this  desirable  object,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  the  sensation  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  their 
proper  gratification,  we  are  to  watch  and  appease. 
Observation  and  reasoning  must  guide  us  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  material,  and  its  due  preparation. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  subject  of  feeding 
or  fattening  our  animals,  but  to  lead  the  farmer  to  the 


consideration  of  the  importance  of  rigid  system  in  this 
and  every  other  branch  of  farming.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  touch  upon  feeding,  incidentally,  to  prove 
my  positions. 

We  give  to  animals  a  variety  of  substances,  from  all 
of  which  certain  principles  are  derived,  of  greater  or 
less  value  in  the  production  of  fat  and  muscle ;  but  it  is 
a  fact  which  ought  to  be  better  known,  that  from  each 
and  all  of  these  varieties  of  food,  a  few  elementary  or 
constituent  parts,  alone  contain  the  nutritive  matter. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  which  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  afford  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment, — a 
most  important  source  of  true  economy.  These  ele¬ 
ments  derived  from  vegetable  substances,  are  mainly 
gluten,  starch,  gum  and  sugar;  and  of  these,  we  find 
the  largest  portion  of  all  our  grains  to  be  starch  and 
gluten. 

This  gluten  is  the  great  nourishing  portion  of  our 
fodder;  upon  this  our  stock  will  always  thrive  and  do 
well,  while  on  the  contrary,  if  gluten  is  absent ,  and 
the  other  elements  abundant ,  they  will  fall  off  and  ul¬ 
timately  perish. 

Perhaps,  some  may  ask,  what  is  this  gluten?  why 
not  use  some  word  that  all  may  understand?  In  reply 
I  would  say,  that  the  brevity  of  the  word  is  most  con¬ 
venient;  though  undoubtedly  this,  like  many  other 
terms  in  daily  use,  require  oft  repeated  explanation,  un¬ 
til  familiarity  shall  rank  them  among  words  of.  every 
day  common  use.  Gluten  is  the  tough,  elastic  substance 
which  remains  after  washing  flour  in  a  cloth  until  the 
starch  and  all  other  matters  are  carried  off;  gluten  re¬ 
mains  as  a  tenaceous  adhesive  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  readily  soluble  in  the  stomach 
of  animals.  This  is  the  portion  of  our  wheat  and  oth¬ 
er  grains  which  affords  the  most  valuable  nutriment  to 
our  cattle  and  other  animals.  The  establishment  of 
this  fact.,  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  .examining  our  va¬ 
rieties  of  food,  that  we  may  use  those  possessing  the 
largest  share  of  this  nutritive  element,  and  establish  a 
system  of  feeding  without  waste,  and  accumulate  fat 
in  the  least  time.  These  examinations  have  been  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  cattle-breeders,  and  I  se¬ 
lect  a  few  varieties  as  given  in  the  following  table,  to 
show  how  much  vegetable  substances  vary  in  nutritive 
power. 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  following  vegetables  in 
their  green  state,  afforded  nutritive  matter  as  follows: — * 


Whole  quantity 

of  nuiritive 
matter. 

Starch. 

Gluten. 

Sugar,  &c. 

Wheat, . 

Barley, . 

955 

730 

225 

920 

790 

60 

70 

Oats, . 

743 

641 

87 

15 

Rye, . 

792 

645 

38 

109 

Peas . . . 

570 

501 

30 

43 

Oil  Meal, . 

151 

123 

17 

11 

Clover, . 

39 

30 

5 

4 

Timothy, . . . 

33 

24 

9 

r.  Davy's  Ag.  Chemistry . 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  we  may  add  Indian 
Corn  to  the  foregoing  list ;  but  as  yet  no  sufficiently  ac¬ 
curate  examination  has  been  completed. 

Here  “we  have  facts  abundant  to  show”  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  a  system,  to  avoid  waste.  But  every  farmer 
knows  or  ought  to  know  that,  if  a  cow  is  deprived  of 
her  food  in  sufficient  quantity,  for  even  one  day,  the 
quantity  of  milk  will  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  it  will 
require  two  or  more  days  of  regular  feeding  to  bring 
the  quantity  of  milk  back  to  its  average  quantity.  This 
is  another  proof  of  the  need  for  system  and  order  with 
our.  stock. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  art  of  mastication,  and 
the  method  by  which  our  cattle  perform  this  essential 
preparation  of  their  food  for  digestion.  From  observa¬ 
tion,  we  know  the  necessity  of  this  grinding  process* 
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and  when  from  any  cause  it  is  suspended,  our  cattle  be¬ 
come  diseased.  Hence  we  can  readily  see  that  when 
we  shut  our  cattle  in  pens,  stalls  or  yards,  we  deprive 
ihem  of  their  natural  exercise,  and  interfere  with  their 
Natural  habits.  To  enable  our  stock  to  thrive  and  fat¬ 
ten  under  such  restraints,  we  are  compelled  to  aid  them 

various  ways;  the  most  usual  being  the  application 
of  food  in  a  partially  prepared  state,  by  grinding,  or 
breaking  it  into  parts,  that  it  may  be  more  easily  di¬ 
gested.  Various  trials  have  proved  the  efficacy  of  this 
system ;  for  instance,  two  milch  cows  were  stalled  and 
fod  as  follows,  for  five  days,  on  whole  barley,  with 
grass,  and  yielded  one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  of 

milk.  The  same  food  was  continued  with  regularity 
for  five  days  longer,  and  the  milk  decreased  ninety-sev¬ 
en  pounds.  '  The  same  cow  at  another  period  was  fed 
on  ground  barley,  with  grass  and  some  hay,  and  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  first  five  days,  one  hundred  five  and  a 
half  pounds  of  milk;  in  the  next  five  days  she  gave  one 
hundred  and  five  pounds,  and  being  continued  on  the 
same  ground  feed  for  five  days  longer,  the  milk  increa¬ 
sed  to  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  The  results  from 
the  second  cow  were  similar. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  multiply  like  cases,  for  the 
truth  is  very  generally  understood,  that  all  food  when 
bruised  or  ground  into  meal,  is  better  for  our  stock  than 
in  a  whole  or  unbroken  state. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  how  we  can  grind  or  break 
the  food  with  most  economy.  The  expense  of  sending 
to  a  distant  mill  is  a  serious  impediment,  detaining  a 
man  and  team  the  greater  part  of  a  day.  The  small 
steel  hand-mills  wear  too  rapidly.  These  difficulties 
have  caused  the  production  of  various  contrivances  for 
grinding  grain  by  such  horse  power  as  most  of  our  far¬ 
mers  can  command.5 

Both  Hussey  and  Sinclair,  of  Baltimore,  have  ma¬ 
chines  for  grinding  corn  and  cob  together  for  feed ;  but 
we  are  not  yet  decided  as  to  the  economy  of  using  the 
cob;  for  my  own  part,  having  tried  it  for  two  successive 
years,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  abandon  it ;  yet  we 
should  wait  the  coming  of  the  several  analyses  of  the 
corn  plant  now  in  progress,  before  we  relinquish  it. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  small  run  Of  stones  has  been  so 
arranged  as  to  grind  grain  or  bruise  it  for  food,  and  it  has 
many  advocates.  The  most  perfect  machine  however, 
as  yet  produced,  is  the  mill  patented  by  Fitzgerald, 
and  now  manufactured  in  New-York  by  Charles  Ross 
&  Co.  Many  are  using  this  sma'l  mill  on  their  farms 
with  advantage,  in  various  ways;  for  its  ingenious  and 
simple  construction,  enables  the  farmer  to  break  or 
grind  any  of  his  grains  for  feed ;  or  at  pleasure,  he  can 
reduce  them  to  the  finest  meal  for  his  family  use.  An¬ 
other  advantage  is  that,  he  may  grind  every  grass  seed 
or  seed  of  every  weed  which  finds  its  way  into  his  barn 
with  the  grain,  which  being  separated  by  the  fanning 

mill,  and  ground  in  this  small  mill,  affords  a  highly  nu¬ 
tritious  food  for  stock,  while  it  destroys,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  the  propagation  of  foul  weeds.  Here  then  is  the 
means  by  which  a  systematic  feeding  of  our  stock  may 
in  its  season  be  rigidly  carried  on.  The  power  of  two 
horses  is  necessary  for  these  small  mills,  and  every  far- 
mec  can  best  make  his  own  calculations  as  to  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  system,  which  must  be  governed  by  the 
size  of  his  farm  and  the  number  of  his  stock.  Agri- 
cola.  Seneca  County. 


Shall  we  kill  Moles? 

We  have  had  several  inquiries  relative  to  the  best 
modes  of  destroying  these  animals,  and  have  in  former 
numbers  given  descriptions  of  traps  most  approved  of 
for  that  purpose.  The  question,  however,  has  been 
raised,  whether  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to 
destroy  moles  ?  Their  chief  food  is  insects,  and  it  is  to 


obtain  these,  that  they  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  throw 
up  little  hillocks  of  earth,  in  which  latter  act  lies  the 
offence  for  which  their  lives  are  taken.  Our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  habits  of  this  animal  is  not  sufficiently  in¬ 
timate  to  enable  us  to  say  whether  the  good  which  he 
does  to  man  preponderates  over  the  evil ;  but  we  would 
recommend  the  following  extract  from  a  late  number  of 
the  North  British  Agriculturist ,  as  calculated  to  lead 
to  proper  observations. 

James  Hogg,  better  known  by  the  cognomen  of  the 
11  Ettrick  Shepherd,”  in  an  interesting  paper  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  appears  to  bo 
amongst  the  earliest  advocates  for  the  preservation  of 
moles,  a  view  also  entered  into  by  the  Editor  of  that 
Journal,  who  questions  whether  the  mole  may  not  be  a 
very  important  friend  to  the  farmer.  “  This  is  by  the 
destruction  of  grubs,  wireworms,  and  the  like.  It  is 
known  that  the  mole  is  a  very  voracious  creature.  He 
subsists  on  worms  and  the  larvae  of  insects,  which  he 
finds  under  ground,  where  no  other  enemy  can  reach 
them;  and,  at  night  he  sallies  forth  and  pursues  his 
prey  on  the  surface.  It  is  probable  that  he  then  des- 
stroys  a  vast  number  of  grubs  and  other  creatures, 
whose  ravages  would  all  be  felt  in  their  season.  Can 
it  then  be  that  in  destroying  the  mole  we  are  guilty 
of  the  heedless  destruction  of  a  friend  ?  The  matter  is 
worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  has,  perhaps,  yet 
obtained.  We  think  that  a  strong  case  has  been  made 
out  in  favor  of  the  ‘  blessed  little  pioneer,’  by  our  in¬ 
genious  and  kind  hearted  correspondent;  and  that  in  all 
the  pastoral  districts  of  the  country,  a  verdict  of  ‘  not 
guilty’  may  be  brought  in  in  favor  of  the  long-enduring 
mole.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that,  henceforward  he  may  be 
suffered  to  live  in  peace,  and  die  of  old  age,  in  all  the 
sunny  glens  and  green  sward  knolls  of  Yarrow.  But  what 
will  the  insulted  gardener  say  to  this  our  care  of  his  an¬ 
cient  enemy?  ‘  He  is  a  thief,  he  steals  my  acorns  by  the 
bushel,  destroys  my  onion  beds,  and  roots  up  my  tulips.’ 
Alas  for  the  little  culprit !  Within  the  limits  of  the 
ravaged  garden,  we  fear  we  must  give  him  up  to  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  trap.  But  on  the  wide  spread  surface  of 
the  fields,  where  there  are  no  onion  beds  to  ravage,  and 
no  tulips  to  be  laid  waste,  and  where  little  space  is  yet 
left  for  the  denizens  of  nature  to  breathe  and  sport  in,  is 
it  quite  certain  that  all  the  mischief  which  the  liitle  mole 
works  to  our  turneps  and  our  mangel  wurtzel  is  not  paid 
to  us  with  usury,  by  the  prodigious  multitude  of  larvae  and 
destructive  insects  which  he  consumes?”  Several  writers, 
within  these  few  years,  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  and 
Gardeners’  Journal ,  have  taken  up  views  favorable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  mole,  and  even  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  purchase  them  at  so  much  per  head,  and  turned 
them  out  on  their  own  lands. 

It  is  no  doubt,  testing  the  temper  of  the  enthusiastic 
florist  in  no  small  degree  to  find  that  this  industrious  en¬ 
gineer  has,  during  the  night,  driven  a  tunnel  through  the 
centre  of  his  tulip  bed,  and,  peradventure,  hasupheaved 
a  favorite  prime  Bagnet  or  Byblomen;  still,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether,  had  not  the  mole  taken  that  direc¬ 
tion,  no  doubt  in  quest  of  food,  that  the  wireworm  or  grub 
might  not  have  done  him  triple  the  injury.  In  fields,  we 
are  persuaded  of  their  advantage,  and  even  in  gardens  we 
have  ceased  to  disturb  them;  for  were  there  not  insects 
for  them  to  feed  upon,  they  would  leave  us  and  go  else¬ 
where,  and  wherever  moles  abound  there  also  abound 
the  wireworm,  a  much  more  destructive  enemy. 

The  farmers  in  Belgium  are  averse  to  their  being  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  probably  the  most  unpopular  act  in  our 
own  life  was  the  introduction  of  English  mole  traps  in¬ 
to  that  country;  and  although  upon  a  royal  domain  and 
at  the  command  of  majesty  itself,  all  our  endeavors  to 
extirpate  them  proved  unavailing,  and  the  habits  of  a 
gardening  and  agricultural  people  were  yielded  to  as  an 
act  of  expediency. 
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In  the  gardens  at  Dalkeith  there  are  two  borders  of 
equal  size,  in  one  of  which  a  trap-bitten  mole,  (for  when 
once  nearly  caught  they  are  exceedingly  wary  after¬ 
wards,)  had  taken  up  its  abode  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
out  of  which  it  could  only  escape  by  coming  up  through 
the  surface,  as  the  foundation  of  the  wall  along  one 
side  with  a  large  main  drain  under  it,  is  six  feet  deep, 
the  solid  gravel  natural  to  the  soil  being  ten  feet  deep 
under  the  walk,  formed  the  other  side  and  ends  of  the 
border.  The  means  of  escape  are  at  one  end  of  the 
border,  and  ,  from  the  appearance  of  the  hole,  it  is  pret- 
•Jj  freonentlv  used  ;  and  by  this  we  conclude  that  the 
mole  passes  out  at  night  in  quest  of  food  on  the  surface 
around,  and  b)'  it  retreats  again  in  the  morning.  For¬ 
merly  both  borders  were  so  over-run  with  wireworms, 
that  the  crops  were  destroyed.  In  both  we  have  this 
Season  set  traps  of  sliced  potatoes  fixed  to  the  end  of 
tvooden  skewers,  and  have  set  an  equal  number,  and  at 
ft  depth  of  from  three  to  four  inches  in  each.  These  are 
examined  by  a  person  we  have  the  highest  confidence  in 
every  three  or  four  days,  and  the  result  is — in  the  bor¬ 
der  inhabited  by  the  mole,  only  two  wireworms  have 
been  detected,  while  in  the  other,  the  total  number  ta¬ 
ken  at  three  examinations  was  6360,  the  number  of 
traps  being  106  ;  average  number  at  each  trap  being- 
20,  and  at  one  taking  2120. 


Comparative  Profits  of  Free  and  Slave  Labor. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  “  A  Southerner/'  we 
published  last  month  the  remarks  of  “A  Northerner.” 
Having  thus  opened  our  columns  to  the  subject,  we  are 
desirous  of  treating  it  with  fairness,  and  therefore  in¬ 
sert  below,  two  other  communications ;  with  which, — as 
the  most  important  pointy  seem  now  to  have  been 
brought  out, — we  close  the  discussion. — Eds. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  the  May  number  of  The  Cul¬ 
tivator,  “  A  Southerner  ”  asks  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  labor.  Whether  it  would  not  be  more  pro¬ 
fitable  to  employ  free  labor  than  slave?  Another  South¬ 
erner  undertakes  to  answer  the  question  promptly  and 
unhesitatingly  in  the  negative.  There  is  no  labor  in 
this  country  so  cheap  as  slave  labor.  There  is  no  labor 
in  this  country  so  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  particu- 
cularly  on  large  farms,  as  slave  labor. 

11  Southerner,”  on  his  farm  of  1200  acres,  could  not 
afford  to  employ  free  labor  at  all;  without  he  changed 
his  cultivation  of  grain  and  converted  his  land  into  pas¬ 
turage.  He  has  800  acres  arable  land.  If  he  culti¬ 
vates  the  four  shift  system,  he  has  200  acres  in  corn, 
200  in  small  grain,  and  400  acres  in  grass.  To  culti¬ 
vate  this  quantity  of  grain,  it  will  require  from  15  to 
20  field  hands.  He  has  the  labor  on  his  farm,  and 
owned  by  him,  and  it  is  kept  up  perpetually  by  the  na¬ 
tural  increase  of  his  slaves,  so  that  it  costs  him  nothing 
after  the  first  purchase,  but  to  feed  and  clothe  them. 
There  is  no  labor  he  could  obtain  so  cheap  to  him. 

Let  us  suppose  “  Southerner  ”  instead  of  owning  the 
slaves,  (which  is  a  decided  advantage)  had  to  hire 
them.  Say  20  field  hands,  men,  boys  and  women,  were 
to  be  hired.  They  could  be  had  in  Virginia  at  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  per  year,  depending  of 
course  upon  the  proportion  of  men  to  women.  The 
men  being  worth  more.  Twenty  hands  at  fifty  dollars 


would  cost, . . .  $1000 

Clothing  and  taxes, .  200 

Food, . . . .  ...  400 


$1600 

There  are  no  physicians  bills  to  be  paid  by  the  hirer, 
as  they  are  paid  by  the  owner. 

Let  us  see  now  how  it  will  be  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  free  labor.  According  to  the  Patent  Office  Report, 
which  is  held  as  good  authority  in  such  matters,  field 


laborers  are  worth  in  Massachusetts,  and  several  other 
northern  states,  from  $10  to  $12  per  month.  We  will 
suppose  16  men  to  perform  as  much  labor  as  20  mixed 
hands.  It  will  stand  thus: 

16  hands  at  say  $11  per  month,  being  $132 

Per  year, .  $2112  00 

Cost  of  board,  say  $50, . . .  800  00 


Being  cost  of  free  labor, .  $2912  00 

do  of  slave  labor, .  1600  00 


Difference  of  cost, .  $1312  00 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  free  labor  will  cost  four- 
fifths  more  than'  slave  labor,  where  each  kind  has  to  be 
hired.  But  where  the  farmer  owns  the  slaves  on  his 
farm  the  difference  is  much  more  more  decidedly  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  slave  labor. 

“  Southerner  ”  says  he  has  “  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
vexation  and  solicitude,  on  account  of  my  (his)  depend¬ 
ants.”  I  can  assure  him  that  he  will  not  find  any  situ¬ 
ation  in  life  free  from  its  troubles  and  vexations.  And 
I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  as  little  trou¬ 
ble  and  vexation  in  the  management  of  slaves  as  any 
other  kind  of  laborers  whatever.  Suppose  he  were  to 
substitute  free  labor  for  the  labor  of  his  slaves.  Where 
would  he  obtain  it?  Necessarily  from  Ireland,  as  being 
the  next  cheapest  to  slave  labor.  Now  I  would  ask 
him  if  he  would  not  greatly  prefer  the  management  of 
twenty  negroes  on  his  farm,  to  the  vexation  and  trouble 
of  twenty  Irishmen  ?  I  am  sure  he  could  not  hesitate 
in  his  decision. 

“  Southerner”  says,  “  we  frequently  see  it  stated  in 
northern  papers,  that  free  labor  is  more  profitable  than 
slave,  and  that  if  southern  people  were  to  liberate  their 
slaves,  they  would  be  more  prosperous  and  happy.” 
This  is  a  very  great  error  on  the  part  of  the  northern 
people.  The  south  is  the  most  prosperous  country  in 
the  world,  and  I  presume  equally  as  happy  as  any  oth¬ 
er  people. 

Its  prosperity  is  mainly  produced  by  the  existence  of 
slave  labor.  Without  that  species  of  labor,  its  fields 
would  not  be  tilled,  but  suffered  to  be  overrun  by  rank 
and  poisonous  weeds.  #The  vast  amount  of  agricultur¬ 
al  products  now  annually  exported  from  the  south,  would 
not  be  produced.  Our  northern  brethren  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  great  profits  derived  from  their  shipping 
and  manufacturing  interests.  And  the  slaves  themselves 
would  be  a  wretched  set  of  beings.  As  they  are  situa¬ 
ted  at  present,  they  are  the  best  fed,  best  clothed,  most 
happy  and  contented  body  of  laborers  of  any  in  the  world. 
To  our  northern  brethren  we  would  say:  if  you  prefer 
free  labor  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  choice. 
But  as  we  prefer  slave  labor,  all  we  ask  of  you,  is  to 
mete  out  the  same  measure  to  us,  and  let  us  alone.  A 
Virginian.  Matlwws  Co.,  Va. 


Eds.  Cultivator — Having  read  in  the  May  number 
of  your  paper,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  honest, 
interesting,  and  intelligent  inquiry  in  regard  to  free 
labor,  from  the  pen  of  “  A  Southerner/’  and  considering 
that  it  merits  a  careful  and  faithful  answer,  I  thought  I 
would  furnish  you  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  it. 

The  object  the  gentleman  has  in  view,  is  certainly  a 
most  laudable  one;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
more  noble  desire,  than  that  for  the  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  himself  and  those  around  him. 
That  he  may  receive  such  information  as  will  assist 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  wishes,  is  my  most  fervent 
hope ;  and  if  these  lines  contain  ought  that  is  of  value 
to  him,  I  shall  have  attained  my  object. 

I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief,  that  by  a  judicious  intro¬ 
duction  of  free  labor,  he  will  greatly  diminish  his 
“vexation  and  solicitude,”  as  well  as  increase  his  an¬ 
nual  income.  A  laborer,  who  feels  that  he  is  receiv- 
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ing  a  full  compensation  for  his  exertion,  has  a  stronger 
and  more  powerful  stimulant  to  activity  than  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  present  to  the  slave.  Hence,  the  latter  is 
characterized  by  his  lethargic  movements,  and  indolent 
babits, — evincing  a  total  disregard  for  the  interests  of 
his  master,  and  I  imagine  is,  in  some  cases,  a  source 
of  expense,  rather  than  profit.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  intelligent  and  educated  laborer  is  far 
superior  to  the  ignorant,  and  much  cheaper,  even  at  a 
greater  salary. 

The  expeiience  of  all  those  who  have  employed  la¬ 
borers  of  both  grades,  I  am  confident,  will  speak  in  af¬ 
firmation  of  this  opinion.  But  the  most  judicious  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  gentleman  in  question  can  substitute 
free,  intelligent  workmen,  for  his  slaves,  is  a  matter 
that  cannot  be  decided  without  the  most  serious  and 
thorough  reflection.  Whether  he  had  better  attempt 
to  transform  them  into  free  laborers,  or  dispose  of  them 
either  by  selling  them  to  southern  planters,  or  giving 
them  their  freedom,  and  introduce  free  white  labor 
from  the  north,  is  perhaps  difficult  to  determine.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  measures 
would  be  conducive  to  his  interests.  I  would  advise 
him  to  make  some  experiments,  and  give  the  results  to 
his  southern  brethren,  many  of  whom  are  similarly  sit¬ 
uated,  and  would  be  grateful  at  their  reception. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  he  will  meet  with 
more  satisfactory  success  by  disposing  of  his  slaves  as 
he  best  can,  and  bring  free  white  laborers  from  the 
north.  I  doubt  not,  that  he  would  hesitate  selling  them 
to  the  planters  at  the  south;  stilL  I  consider  it  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  course  he  is  at  present  pursuing.  If  he  be 
an  individual  of  fortune,  and  would  not  suffer  any  in¬ 
convenience  from  the  loss  of  his  slaves,  I  scarcely  need 
remark  that  the  purer  feelings  of  his  heart  would  at 
once,  dictate  him  to  free  them,  when  they  are  of  a  pro¬ 
per  age. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  at  any  rate  dispose  of  them. 

The  number  of  free  laborers  required  to  till  a  farm 
of  his  description,,  in  a  manner  decidedly  superior  to 
that  at  present,  and  with  far  more  lucrative  results, 
would  not  exceed  twelve. 

The  foreman  should  be  an  individual  of  intelligence 
and  education,  and  would  demand  a  salary  of  $350  per 
year.  The  others,  $125  each,  most  of  whom  might  be 
sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  This  would  make  his  annual 
expenses  for  labor  on  the  farm  $1725,  which  is  no  in¬ 
considerable  item,  and  may  at  first  appear  rather  start¬ 
ling.  But  if  we  take  the  interest  of  the  money  invest¬ 
ed  in  slaves,  it  will  reduce  this  somewhat.  He  says 
there  are  some  60  or  70  around  him,  most  of  whom  are 
slaves.  Now,  allowing  that  56  are  slaves,  and  suppo¬ 
sing  their  average  value  to  be  $250,  (I  am  unused  to 
such  estimations,  therefore  may  be  greatly  in  error,  but 
think  this  low  enough,)  he  will  have  $14,000  invested 
in  slaves,  the  interest  of  which,  at  6  per  cent.,  would 
be  $840. 

Besides  this,  the  number  he  will  have  to  support  will 
be  reduced  from  60  or  70  to  20  or  30,  therefore  the 
board  of  40  will  be  saved,  as  well  as  the  clothing  of 
all,  excepting  his  own  family.  The  40,  at  35  cents 
per  week  for  board,  would  cost  $728  per  year;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  clothing  averages  $4  a-piece  the 
year,  which  for  the  56  would  be  $224. 

Adding  these  items  together,  we  find  that  his  slaves 
cost  him  $1792  a  year,  which  sum  exceeds  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  that  free  labor  would  cost,  by  $67.  If 
the  estimates  were  more  accurately  made,  doubtless  the 
difference  would  be  far  greater  in  favor  of  free  labor. 
If  this  be  the  result,  it  might  be  asked,  how  would  the 
gentleman’s  condition  be  materially  improved?  I  an¬ 
swer  ;  the  number  of  attendants  around  him  would  be 
vastly  diminished,  and  his  “  care  and  vexation”  pro¬ 
portionally  reduced.  But  besides  this,  he  would  with 


his  free  labor,  adopt  a  new  and  improved  system  of  ag¬ 
riculture,  by  which  means  the  produce  of  his  farm, 
would  be  doubled  and  tripled ;  and  the  fields  that  are 
already  waning  under  that  runious  system  of  culture 
that  will  eventually,  prepare  them  for  augmenting  the 
list  of  “  Virginia  worn-out  lands  ”  will  be  rescued  and 
restored  to  their  pristine  fertility,  by  that  more  recent 
method  of  tillage,  that  causes  even  the  granite  hills  of 
New  England  to  smile  with  luxuriant  verdure. 

In  regard  to  the  question  whether  grazing  stock  for 
market  or  cheese-making  is  more  profitable,  I  would 
say  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  situation  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  do  not  recommend  that  the  whole  ener¬ 
gies  of  any  farm,  (unless  it  be  a  very  peculiar  one,)  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  any  one  arti¬ 
cle;  for  not  unfrequently,  one  branch  of  husbandry 
meets  with  reverses  when  others  are  prosperous. 
Therefore,  it  might  not  be  improper  for  him  to  devote 
a  portion  of  his  farm  to  the  grazing  of  stock  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  another  to  the  dairy.  A  good  dairyman  could 
be  obtained  for  $300  per  year.  The  necessary  fixtures 
for  cheese-making,  could  be  erected  for  a  sum  varying 
from  $250  to  $800,  depending  entirely  upon  their  extent 
and  economical  construction. 

Hoping  that  the  gentleman  will  conclude  to  deviate 
from  the  time-beaten  track  of  his  ancestors,  and  free 
himself  from  the  thraldom  of  slavery,  which  is  twofold 
more  injurious  to  the  master  than  the  slave,  I  cordially 
tender  him  my  most  sincere  wishes  for  his  success.  P. 
Germantown ,  Pa. 


Mineral  Cements.* 

Roman  Cement. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  hydraulic  mortars,  which  originates,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  Puzzolana  and  Trassf  employed  by  the 
Romans,  that  the  more  the  knowledge  of  their  uses  has 
been  spread,  the  more  substances  have  been  discovered, 
which  either  act  as  hydraulic  mortars  themselves,  or 
can  be  mixed  as  cemen' s  in  the  preparation  of  artificial 
mortar;  so  that  what  appeared  originally  a  privilege 
accorded  to  a  few  favored  spots  only,  can  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  almost  everywhere.  A  strong  inducement  to 
study  the  nature  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  hydraulic 
lime,  was  created  by  the  patent  granted  to  Parker  and 
Wyatt,  in  London,  in  the  year  1796,  for  wdiat  they 
termed  “  Roman  cement.”  The  materials,  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  cement,  are  the  nodules,  of  an 
ovoidal  or  globular  form,  'which  are  found  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  clay,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Septaria.  They 
are  not  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but  are 
also  found  on  on  the  isles  of-^Sheppey  and  Wight,  as 
well  as  on  the  coasts  of  Kent,  Yorkshire  and  Somerset¬ 
shire.  The  composition  of  these  nodules  has  already 
been  given.  They  are  calcined  in  perpetual  lime-kilns 
with  coal,  in  which  a  very  moderate  and  well-regulated 
heat  is  carefully  preserved.  After  calcination,  the  stones 
are  ground  under  heavy  edge-stones  to  a  very  fine  pow¬ 
der,  which  is  sifted  and  then  packed  in  casks  for  sale. 

In  the  year  X  of  the  French  Republic,  Lesage  point¬ 
ed  out  the  existence  of  similar  cement  stones  on  the 
coast  of  France,  near  Boulogne,  and  Drapier  proved 
their  identity  with  the  English,  by  chemical  analysis. 

Roman  cement  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  hydrau¬ 
lic  mortars,  and  is  exceedingly  valuable,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  hardens,  and  this  is 
effected  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but  because  'when  hard¬ 
ened  in  considerable  masses,  it  is  not  liable  to  crack. 

Since  that  time,  similar  calcareous  marls  have  been 
found  in  numerous  places,  wherever  pains  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  to  look  for  them,  and  have  been  used  for  similar 

*  From  the  second  volume  of  Johnson’s  edition,  of  Knapp's 
Chemical  Technology. 

t  Puzzoiana  and  Trass,  are  porous  volcanic,  or  pumice  stones. 
Eds. 
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purposes.  To  give  an  instance  of  this,  Kittle  in  As- 
cltaffenburg,  examined  a  series  of  limestones  from 
the  Spessart,  and  found  in  four  different  places  in  the 
neighborhood,  limestone,  which  yielded  a  very  tolerable 
mortar,  and  two  varieties  which  were  excellent.  Hy¬ 
draulic  lime  has  occasionally  been  met  with  in  the  same 
quarry  as  fat  lime;  and  its  nature  not  having  been  in¬ 
vestigated,  has  been  neglected  as  useless  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  slowness  with  which  it  is  slaked. 

AH  artificial  or  natural  hydraulic  limestones  are  solu¬ 
ble  (before  as  well  as  after  calcination)  in  muriatic 
acid,  with  the  separation  of  silica,  except  when  sand 
or  some  similar  substance  has  been  added  to  them. 

Practical  Remarks. — The  hydraulic  limestones,  when 
hey  do  not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  to  be 
iapable  of  slaking  with  water,  must  be  very  finely  pul- 
tensed;  it  is  only  by  this  high  state  of  division  that  a 
jroper  action  can  ensue.  A  thorough  penetration  of 
;he  siliceous  portion  by  the  lime  is  never  entirely  effect- 
id,  but  a  certain  proportion  remains  enclosed  and  remo- 
red  from  the  sphere  of  action. 

One  point,  which  is  very  often  neglected  in  preparing 
artificial  hydraulic  mortar,  is  the  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
per  proportion  between  the  slaked  lime  and  cement. 
Both  the  ingredients  must  be  mixed  by  measure  or 
weight,  and  not  merely  estimated  by  the  eye. 

The  best  plan  is  to  moisten  the  necessary  quantity  of 
cement  first,  and  then  mix  the  freshly  slaked  lime  with 
it.  The  more  uniformly  and  intimately  both  are  mixed, 
the  better  is  the  result. 

The  hydraulic  mortar  employed  in  building  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse,  was  mixed  by  Smcaton  from  equal 
proportions  of  lime,  slaked  to  powder,  and  Puzzolana. 
Trass  and  Puzzolana  are  generally  mixed  with  half 
their  weight  of  lime,  as  was  the  practice  amongst  the 
Romans.  It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  best  propor¬ 
tions  by  experiment  in  all  cases  where  no  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  the  two  substances  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Good  hydraulic  mortar,  whether  made  from  natural 
limestone  or  composed  of  lime  and  cement,  should  not 
show  any  tendency  to  crack  when  hardened  under  wa¬ 
ter,  even  when  no  sand  is  mixed  with  it.  It  then  forms 
a  very  dense  and  solid  mass,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
neither  suffers  water  topermeate  it,  nor  is  attacked  by  the 
water,  but  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to  use  nothing  but  hydraulic 
mortar  for  those  parts  of  walls  which  are  constantly 
under  water.  If  the  mortar  is  not  only  required  to  har¬ 
den,  but  also  to  bind  well,  a  very  important  point  must 
never  be  neglected,  and  that  is  to  moisten  the  surfaces 
of  the  stones  to  which  the  mortar  is  to  be  applied. 
When  this  is  not  done,  the  surface  of  the  stone  (by  its 
power  of  absorbing  moisture,)  dries  the  mortar  and 
prevents  proper  adhesion  from  taking  piace.  The 
joint  then  remains  open  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  because  hy¬ 
draulic  mortar  is  the  only  durable  material  for  building 
under  water,  it  cannot  consequently  be  used  for  dry  walls. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  greatest  service  wherever 
protection  is  required  against  the  infiltration  of  moist¬ 
ure  and  damp;  and  dwellings  or  buildings  can  often  be 
rendered  very  much  less  damp  by  a  judicious  applica 
tion  of  a  hydraulic  coating;  a  layer  of  this  kind,  when 
once  hardened,  is  not  calculated,  like  ordinary  mortar, 
to  attract  moisture  and  allow  it  to  pass  through.  The 
hydraulic  mortar  must,  of  course,  when  used  for  cover¬ 
ing  dry  walls  or  otherwise,  be  kept  moist  and  watered, 
until  it  has  acquired  its  proper  degree  of  hardness.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to,  a  soft,  friable,  useless  coating  is 
the  certain  result.  If  moisture  enters  from  below,  for 
instance,  between  the  wall  and  the  coating  of  mortar, 
it  will  continue  confined  there  inconsequence  of  the  im¬ 
penetrability  of  the  latter,  which,  on  the  occurrence  of 


a  frost,  will  most  certainly  peel  off  and  be  destroyed. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  mortar  does  not  dry 
up  of  itself  immediately  in  the  air,  in  which  case  it 
contracts  and  cracks.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
add  sand  or  some  other  substance  which  obviates  the 
shrinking.  Hydraulic  mortar  will  bear  a  very  conside¬ 
rable  quantity  of  sand  without  injury  to  its  hardness, 
even  as  much  as  one  and  a-half  times  its  own  weight 
and  more.  This  addition  therefore,  is  important  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.  The  grain  of  the  sand  em¬ 
ployed,  however,  requires  attention,  as  was  the  case 
with  ordinary  mortar;  sharp,  angular  sand  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  blunt,  rounded  sand,  and  it  is  better  to  use 
a  mixture  of  coarse  with  fine  sand,  than  that  the  sand 
should  be  all  of  the  same  sized  grain.  The  sand  should 
likewise  be  as  free  as  possible  from  earthy  particles  and 
dust.  In  mortar  composed  of  lime  and  cement,  the 
rule  is,  to  proportion  the  sand  to  the  quantit}'  of  ce¬ 
ment  used.  Slaked  lime  will  not  bear  more  than sa  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  these  substances,  which  quantity  must 
not  be  exceeded,  the  cement  itself  being  for  the  greater 
part  inactive  and  playing  the  part  of  sand. 

Hydraulic  mortar  that  sets  with  sufficient  rapidity, 
and  to  which  a  proper  proportion  of  sand  has  been  ad¬ 
ded,  may  be  employed  for  casting  tolerably  massive  ob¬ 
jects,  which  are  not  subject  to  crack  when  dry.  This 
enables  hydraulic  mortar  to  be  employed  for  architectu¬ 
ral  ornaments  which  then  combine  great  sharpness  with 
durability,  are  very  light  as  compared  with  similar  fig¬ 
ures  of  sandstone,  and  have  the  great  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  easily  multiplied. 

A  similar  application  is  that  for  casting  water-pipes, 
on  the  spot  where  they  are  required,  as  proposed  by 
Gasparin.  The  mould  employed  is  a  linen  hose,  like 
those  attached  to  the  fire  engines,  a  few  meters  in 
length,  which  is  filled  with  water  and  closed  at  both 
ends.  A  thick  kind  of  bolster  is  thus  produced,  over 
which  sand  is  sifted,  and  it  is  then  laid  upon  a  deposite 
of  hydraulic  lime  and  covered  by  pouring  over  it  the 
same  substance.  When  the  whole  has  hardened,  the 
hose  is  drawn  forward,  about  the  length  of  one  foot,  be¬ 
ing  left  inserted  in  the  tube,  and  a  fresh  length  is  cast. 
Water  courses,  thus  constructed,  must  however,  have  a 
certain  amount  of  fail,  or  the  sand  cannot  be  washed  out, 
and  will  impede  (he  delivery  of  the  water. 

When  hydraulic  lime  is  mixed  with  small  stones,  or 
with  shingles  from  the  bed  of  a  river,  or  the  sea,  walls 
can  be  directly  constructed  of  it,  and  a  mass  is  obtain¬ 
ed  which  resembles  the  erections  with  ordinary  mortar, 
and  is  called  biton  by  the  French. 

At  Toulon,  a  mixture  was  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  harbor,  consisting  of  3  parts  lime,  4  Puzzolana, 
1  smithy  ashes,  2  sand,  and  4  parts  of  rolled  stones  or 
shingles. 

The  great  strength  of  walls,  constructed  with  hy- 
draulio  mortar,  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  undertaken  with  a  view  to  break  beams  construct¬ 
ed  of  brickwork.  A  25  feet  long,  a"d  2i  feet  wide 
beam,  constructed  with  19  layers  of  bricks,  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  Roman  cement,  in  which,  here  and  there,  pa¬ 
rallel  strips  of  iron  were  enclosed,  was  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing,  when  supported  at  both  ends,  a  weight  of  22  tons 
suspended  from  the  middle,  before  it  showed  any  signs 
of  fracture. 


Shoeing  Horses. — At.  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri 
cultural  Society  of  England,  Professor  Sewall  remark 
ed,  that  he  frequently  found  old  horses  shod  with  a  lay 
er  of  leather,  forming  an  artificial  sole  between  the 
hoof  and  the  shoe,  recovering  from  severe  affections, 
causing  injury  to  the  hoof — such,  for  instance,  as  con¬ 
traction,  brittleness,  and  cracks,  or  even  diseases  of  the 
foot  itself,  as  thrushes,  oorns,  cankers,  etc.,  and  per¬ 
manently  regain  their  original  elasticity  and  firmness. 


Exhibiting  the  Composition  (expressed  in  pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound)  of  several  hinds  of  ©rain  and  Vegetables. 
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Improvement  of  tlje  Soil. 


Renovation  of  Rands. 

Eds.  Cultiv4Tor — It  appears  as  though  there  was 
an  absolute  ignoranee  amongst  farmers,  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  kinds  of  manures ;  and  especially 
so  amongst  those  whose  means  enable  them  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  most  accurate  information.  Is  there  any  one 
who  can  even  tell  us  how  much  more  he  will  raise  from 
an  acre  of  land  manured  with  six  cords  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  throughout  a  course  of  farming  for  four  or  five 
years,  than  he  would  from  the  same,  land  not  manured 
at  all  ?  Can  any  one  tell  what  increase  will  result 
from  liming  land  ?  Or  can  any  definite  result  be  predi¬ 
cated  from  the  application  of  bones,  poudrette,  guano, 
or  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  fertilizers  now  in  use  ? 
That  the  application  of  these  various  manures  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  effect  is  known  to  us  all ;  but  which  will 
soonest  repay  the  cost,  which  last  the  longest,  or  which 
will  best  suit  the  various  kinds  of  soils,  is  as  yet  a 
mystery  to  the  generality  of  farmers. 

But  enough  of  this  carping  and  fault-finding.  And 
that  I  may  practice  as  well  as  preach,  I  will  give  you 
a  short  history  of  some' of  those  who,  I  think,  have 
pursued  the  true  system;  even  though,  according  to 
wtne  learned  Thebans,  it  is  one  that  will  not  pay. 

Nearly  twenty  years  since,  there  was  a  farm  of  about 
yixty  acres,  so  poor  as  almost  to  defy  description.  The 
best  comparison  I  could  give,  would  be  some  -of  the 
worn-out,  or  as  they  call  them,  the  “tired  lands”  in 
the  southern  states.  The  owner  was  a  young  lady, 
and  she  attempted  to  manage  the  farm  when  it  came  in- 
toeher  possession,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been 
managed  by  those  from  whom  she  inherited  it — without 
having  any  pecuniary  means,  other  than  its  resources. 
She  hired  a  farmer,  and  for  some  years  they  plowed  and 
re-plowed  the  same  worn-out  and  exhausted  fields,  and 
gathered  in  the  same  poverty-strilcen  crops,  which  had 
been  gathered  in,  “  from  a  time  beyond  which  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  runneth  not  to  the  con¬ 
trary.”  The  result  was  as  all  foretold,  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  quit  farming.  Amongst  her  creditors  washer 
farmer,  I  believe  almost  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude, 
and  to  pay  him  off  she  married  him,-— at  least  so  the 
story  went.  Again  they  started  fresh  with  the  world; 
but  still  it  would  not  do.  The  same  incubus  was  pres¬ 
sing  upon  them.  They  toiled  early  and  late,  lived  pru¬ 
dently  and  economically;  but  notwithstanding  all,  they 
could  not  make  both  ends  meet,  and  were  fast  coming 
out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  Their  true  friends 
urged  them  to  raise  money  on  the  lands  and  improve  it, 
so  that  at  least,  they  might  be  paid  for  their  labor;  but 
this,  although  the  only  true  policy,  was  a  policy  running 
counter  to  all  their  preconceived  opinions.  They  said, 
as  others  before  them  have  said,  it  would  not  pay.  At 
last  they  did  what  under  the  circumstances,  and  with 
their  views  of  policy,  was  perhaps  the  only  prudent 
thing  they  could  do— they  so’d  the  property. 

It  was  purchased  by  a  hard-working  practical  farm¬ 
er,  one  who  had  previously  had  some  experience  in  re¬ 
novating  worn-out  lands.  The  price  given  was,  I  think, 
sixty  dollars  per  acre, — hardly  the  value  of  the  build¬ 
ings  upon  it.  Instead  of  doing  as  his  predecessor  had 
done,  he  mortgaged  it,  for  a  part  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney,  and  took  the  balance  of  his  means  to  improve  the 
soil.  In  order  to  effect  this  object,  he  hauled  stable 
manure  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles,  for  which  he  paid  about  three  dollars  the  two- 
horse  load;  that  is,  what  two  horses  could  draw  on  the 
pavement,  and  three  or  four  off.  I  cannot  give  the 
quantity  he  put  to  the  acre;  I  think  it  was  five  or  six 
of  these  loads.  He  continued  this  practice  for  some  six 


or  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  he  was  of¬ 
fered  more  than  twice  what  he  gave  for  the  farm. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  it  was  then  a  farm  of 
altogether  a  different  character.  Old  fields,  which  for¬ 
merly  produced  nothing  but  sorrel  or  moss,  were  then 
verdant  with  the  richest  grasses,  or  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  crops;  old  fruit  trees,  which  had  been, 
under  the  former  owners  considered  as  almost  worthless, 
then  sprung  into  new  life,  and  brought  forth  excellent 
fruit.  And  everything,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  be¬ 
tokened  prosperity  and  abundance.  All  this  was  effect¬ 
ed,  mark  you,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  owner  was 
yearly  making  his  living  from  its  proceeds.  It  has 
been  but  a  short  time  since  his  son  told  me,  they  made 
money  faster  then,  than  at  any  other  time;  “because,” 
said  he,  “  although  we  did  not  lay  by  any  money,  yet 
every  year  our  land  was  becoming  more  and  more  va¬ 
luable.  The  owner,  now  an  old  man,  is  living  inde¬ 
pendently  and  comfortably;  he  has  the  fattest  horses, 
the  best  cows,  and  the  finest  crops  of  any  one  around 
him. 

In  my  last  communication  I  mentioned  an  Englishman, 
who  farmed  Mr.  W.’s  farm.  He  is  one  of  my  standing 
examples  of  the  benefit  of  this  system  of  farming.  About 
ten  years  since,  he,  then  a  hired  farmer,  leased  from  a 
Mr.  S.  in  Philadelphia,  who  kept  a  livery  stable,  a 
miserably  poor  farm,  with  a  bleak  northern  exposure, 
on  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Germantown.  The  conditions 
of  the  lease  were  that  Mr.  S.  was  to  find  the  manure, 
and  that  Mr.  H.  (the  farmer.)  was  to  cart  it  to  the 
farm.  He  had  saved  from  his  hard  earnings,  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  barely  sufficient  to  purchase  a  few  of  the 
most  indispensible  farming  implements.  You  can  judge 
how  limited  his  resources  were,  from  the  fact  that  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  horses  threw  him  on  his  “beam  ends,” 
until  his  friends  advanced  him  money  to  replace  his  loss. 
But  he  boldly  met  the  disheartening  circumstances  of 
his  situation;  and,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  it  was  as 
much  as  he  eould  do,  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  to 
keep  himself  from  sinking.  To  use  his  own  words: — 
Whenever  he  could  get  a  day’s  work  for  himself  or  his 
boys,  from  his  neighbors,  he  took  it,  and  thus  earned  a 
little  money  for  his  family,  and  when  he  could  not,  he 
would  haul  up  a  load  of  manure  from  the  city.  When 
I  last  saw  him,  some  three  years  since,  he  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  all  that  a  farmer  could  desire;  his  yard  was 
stocked  with  fine  cattle,  his  horses  were  excellent,  and 
in  fine  condition ;  his  implements  were  good,  and  in 
their  places;  and  to  sum  up  all,  he  had  the  appearance 
of  being  a  forehanded  farmer,  and  one  “  well  to  do”  in 
the  world.  It  really  made  my  heart  glad  to  see  this 
man,  whom  I  had  known,  as  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  and  toiling  day  by  day  for  his  daily  bread,  now 
comfortable,  independent  and  happy  ;  and  taking  rank 
in  his  social  position,  with  those  who  form  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  and  respectable  portion  of  the  community. 

A  farm,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  in  this  coun¬ 
ty,  was  made  so,  by  following  the  method  I  have  point¬ 
ed  out.  Many  years  since,  Mr.  C.,  who  had  been  an 
orphan  boy,  had  some  money  left  him  by  the  person 
who  brought  him  up.  With  the  money,  he  purchased  a 
piece  of  land  about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  contain¬ 
ing  about  thirty  acres.  ‘When  he  purchased  it,  it  was 
thin,  and  if  not  in  the  lowest  condition  to  which  it  might 
have  been  reduced — yet  too  poor  for  any  one  to  make 
money  from  it  by  farming  in  the  usual  manner.  He, 
also,  pursued  the  same  system,  and  though  some  may 
have  deemed  him  unwise,  the  result  was,  he  made  his 
living  from  the  land,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was 
changing  its  appearance.  It  would  be  fruitless  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  description  of  the  high  degree  of  fertility  to 
which  it  has  now  been  raised.  You  can  form  some  idea 
of  its  productiveness  when  you  learn,  that  for  years 
past,  he  has  been  putting  by  his  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
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sand  dollars  a  year,  clear  money,  after  all  his  farming 
expenses  have  been  paid.  Nor  does  he  live  in  a  miser¬ 
ly  manner;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  famed  for  his 
liberality  in  household  matters.  It  is  a  fact  well  known 
in  the  neighborhood,  that  he  raises  as  much  from  this 
small  lot  tff  land,  as  is  raised  by  the  average  of  those 
who  cultivate  their  hundred  acres.  This  result  has 
been  produced,  solely  by  the  use  of  stable  manure.  He 
keeps  no  fancy  stock ;  he  pursues  no  different  routine  of 
cultivation  from  that  pursued  by  others  around  him;  but 
he  manures  his  lands  without  stint. 

If  it  were  not  that  it  would  be  trespassing  on  your  col¬ 
umns,  and  on  the  patience  of  your  readers,  I  could  give 
you  instances  by  the  score,  where  some,  who  have  not 
been  afraid  either  of  the  labor  or  expense  of  doing  as 
those  I  have  mentioned  have  done,  have  succeeded  in 
renovating  their  worn-out  fields,  and  are  now  living 
comfortably  upon  the  income  of  their  productive  farms. 
And  where  others,  who  were  afraid  it  would  not  pay — 
that  the  price  of  the  manure  was  too  high, — the  labor 
of  procuring  it  too  great,  have  continued  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  were  when  they  first  started  out 
in  life.  Pennepack.  Lower  Dublin ,  Pa.,  1849. 


State  2lgnculhiral  Society 


State  Fair. 

We  make  the  following  abstract  of  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board, 
July  12th,  1849. 

The  secretary  reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  he 
had  visited  Syracuse,  and  that  the  citizens  are  taking- 
active  measures  to  prepare  the  grounds  and  buildings 
for  the  use  of  the  society  in  September.  A  contract 
for  enclosing  the  grounds,  and  preparing  the  necessary 
erections,  has  been  made  with  an  efficient  and  thorough 
business  man,  and  everything  required  by  the  Society, 
it  is  believed  will  be  in  readiness.  The  committee  of 
arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  are  making 
every  possible  effort  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
and  nothing  on  their  part  will  be  left  undone  to  accom¬ 
modate  those  who  may  be  in  attendance. 

The  secretary  also  reported,  that  the  judges  who  had 
been  appointed  for  the  annual  exhibition,  had  with  very 
few  exceptions,  signified  their  acceptance,  and  the  few 
vacancies  had  been  supplied  by  gentlemen  who  had 
agreed  to  be  present.  At  no  former  period  have  the 
indications  of  a  large  exhibition  in  all  the  departments, 
been  so  encouraging  as  at  the  present. 

T.  Ewffiank,  Esq.,  Com.  of  Patents,  in  answer  to  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  attend  the  Show  and  Exhibition  at  Syracuse, 
writes: — u  An  occasion  so  peculiarly  attractive  to  those 
who  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  agricultural 
improvement,— a  subject,  the  vast  importance  of  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  magnify— could  not  fail  to  af¬ 
ford  me  the  liveliest  gratification— a  gratification  which, 
with  what  sincere  regret  I  need  not  say,  my  official  du¬ 
ties  'will ,  I  fear,  compel  me  to  forego. 

u  I  shall  derive  much  pleasure,  however,  from  read¬ 
ing  reports  of  the  Exhibition,  which  will,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  atone  for  the  disappointment  I  feel  in  not  being 
able  to  meet  personally,  the  many  intelligent  gentle¬ 
men  who  will  assemble  from  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  upon  so  interesting  an  occasion.” 

The  Crops,  &c. — N.  Goodsell,  of  Rochester  whites: 
That  he  had  visited  several  counties  of  the  north,  and 
that  considerable  portions  of  Jefferson,  Lewis,  and  Os¬ 
wego  counties,  are  becoming  rich  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts — some  of  the  best  dairies  and  finest  stock  are 
found  in  the  above  districts;  but  there  is  great  want  of 
information  respecting  our  State  Agricultural  Society’s 
proceedings.  Many  farmers  with  large  dairies,  have 


never  attended  a  State  Fair.  I  obtained  from  one 
nearly  a  full  promise  that  he  would  take  a  wagon  load 
of  butter  and  cheese  to  Syracuse.  Much  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  these  counties  is  very  fine  for  grass,  oats,  barley, 
Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  superior  to  the  major  part  of 
this  State.  I  have  made  particular  examination  of  the 
extent  of  our  Peach  district,  east,  and  find  it  reaches 
upon  the  lake  for  six  miles  back  to  Salmon  river,  lowest 
range  of  thermometer  below  0,  in  alt  of  which  ter¬ 
ritory  trees  are  as  healthy,  and  as  wTell  filled  with  fruit  as 
at  Rochester.  Two-miles  north  of  this  line  the  ther¬ 
mometer  falls  20°  below  0°. 

R.  Howell,  of  Nichols,  Tioga  county,  says,  date  26 
June,  the  weather  for  the  last  week,  has  been  as  dry 
and  warm  as  any  ever  experienced  here.  Spring  was 
very  late,  cold  and  dry,  particularly  the  month  of  April. 
The  14th  of  the  month  the  ground  was  so  dry  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  plow — and  a  week  from  that 
time  so  cold  that  the  plow'  was  frozen  in  the  furrow.  On 
the  17th  it  snowed,  and  on  the  hills  snow  was  16  inch¬ 
es,  and  half  that  depth  on  the  flats.  The  crops  now  look 
fine,  wheat  is  of  fine  color,  large  growth.  It  was  feared 
that  the  Hessian  fly  had  committed  ravages  upon  the 
crop — but  I  cannot  find  any  signs  of  the  fly.  In  some 
grounds,  injury  has  been  caused  by  a  grub  eating  off 
the  large  roots  of  the  wheat.  Rye  much  better  than 
usual.  Corn  and  oats  are  good,  though  backward. 
Grass  is  very  heavy,  especially  new  meadows. 

John  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Seneca  county,  one  of  our 
best  farmers,  writes,  June  25th,  “  I  have  made  nearly 
1500  rods  of  tile  drains  since  you  was  here  last  fall,  (in 
Sept.,)  and  am  carrying  on  farming  more  thoroughly 
than  ever  I  did;  but  am  warned  by  age  and  infirmity 
that  I  must  do  less.  I  fattened  83  head  of  cattle  last 
winter,  have  sold  62  of  them,  part  in  February  and 
part  in  May,  at  over  $50  per  head — (steers  4  years  old 
last  spring.)  Eighteen  of  these  I  have  on  hand,  and 
they  are  worth  over  $50  each.  I  get  well  paid  for  my 
corn,  hay,  corn  stalks  &e.;  and  I  have  got  such  a  lot 
of  rich  manure  as  few  men  in  Western  New- York  ever 
made  in  one  season.. 

“  Some  of  my  neighbors  who  said  I  must  be  a  great 
fool  to  bury  so  much  money  in  drains,  are  now  ordering 
tiles,  some  2,000,  some  5,000,  &c.  Draining  will  do 
more  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  (he  State  than  all 
else  combined.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  cultivating 
drained  land,  from  that  undrained,  is  very  great. 
Drained  land  can  be  worked  much  earlier  in  spring,  and 
the  work  much  easier  for  man  and  team.  One  plowing 
will  pulverize  the  land  better  than  three  plowings  when 
the  land  is  inclined  to  wet,  even  if  not  very  wet. 

T  have  now  laid  (or  at  least  have  the  drains  dug, 
though  all  the  tiles  not  home  yet)  about  40,000  tiles 
since  1841.  What  I  laid  previous  to  that  time  I  have  no 
account  of,  but  it  was  not  many.  A  little  over  13  tiles 
will  make  a  rod,  of  course,  I  have  laid  a  great  many 
rods  for  an  American  farmer.  I  think  I  have  about 
half  done  what  I  intend  to  do;  if  I  have  tolerable 
health,  I  can,  in  three  years,  lay  40,000  tiles,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  to  dig  the  drains.” 

“  Mr.  J.  says: — :c  The  weevil  (wheat  midge)  has 
made  its  appearance  among  our  wheat  crops,  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  east  and  north  of  our  county,  immedi¬ 
ately  in  this  neighborhood.  I  think  there  will  be  no 
serious  loss  this  season.” 

A  letter  from  John  Delafield,  Esq. ,  President  Seneca 
Ag.  Society,  gives  us  the  agreeable  intelligence  that 
the  efficient  society  of  that  county,  have  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  inviting  Prof.  Johnston  to  deliver  their  annual  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  5th  of  October  next.  Mr.  D.  also  writes 
that  it  is  probable  the  society  will,  if  practicable,  se¬ 
cure  Prof.  Johnston  to  deliver  them  a  course  of  lectures 
on  agriculture. 

[We  are  much  gratified  by  this  movement  on  the 
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part  of  this  Society.  It  shews  that  the  right  spirit  is 
abroad,  and  that  the  farmers  of  this  small  county  are 
alive  to  their  own  best  interests.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  our  larger  counties  wilti  funds  idle  in  their 
treasury,  will  make  a  like  arrangement,  which  will  re¬ 
turn  tenfold  more  to  their  societies,  in  the  benefits  to 
agriculture,  than  the  small  amount  required  to  secure 
the  services  of  Prof.  J.] 

Letters  were  read  from  the  officers  of  several  Cana¬ 
dian  Agricultural  Societies,  from  the  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  and  from  the  societies  of  other 
states,  giving  notice  of  the  appointment  of  delegates 
to  attend  the  exhibition  and  fair  of  the  N.  Y.  State  So¬ 
ciety,  at  Syracuse. 


©I)€  iktmnarg  department. 


Spaying  Cows. 

At  the  request  of  a  correspondent,  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract,  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  spaying 
cows,  from  a  lecture  of  Morin,  a  French  veterinary 
surgeon: 

‘  Having  covered  the  eyes  of  the  cow  to  be  operated 
upon,  we  place  her  against  a  wall,  provided  with  five 
rings  firmly  fastened,  and  placed  as  follows: — the  first 
corresponds  to  the  top  of  tho  withers;  the  second  to 
the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  breast;  the  third  is  placed 
a  little  distance  from  the  angle  of  the  shoulder;  the 
fourth  is  opposite  to  the  anterior  and  superior  part  of 
the  lower  region,  and  the  fifth,  which  is  behind,  an¬ 
swers  to  the  under  part  of  the  buttocks.  We  place  a 
strong  assistant  between  the  wall  and  the  head  of  the 
animal,  who  firmly  holds  the  left  horn  in  his  left  hand, 
and  with  his  right,  the  muzzle,  which  he  elevates  a  lit¬ 
tle.  This  done,  we  pass  through  and  fasten  the  end 
of  a  long  and  strong  plaited  cord  in  the  ring,  which 
corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  breast ;  we  bring 
the  free  end  of  the  cord  along  the  left  flank  and  pass  it 
through  the  ring  which  is  below  and  in  front  of  the 
withers.  We  bring  it  dowTn  along  the  breast  behind 
the  shoulders  and  the  angle  of  the  fore  leg,  to  pass  it 
through  the  third  ring,  from  there,  we  pass  it  through 
the  ring  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  back;  then  it  must 
be  passed  around  against  the  outer  angle  of  the  left 
hip,  and  we  fasten  it,  after  having  drawn  it  tightly  to 
the  posterior  ring  by  a  simple  bow  knot. 

*  The  cow  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  wall,  we  place  a 
cord,  fastened  by  a  slip-noose  around  its  hocks  to  keep 
them  together  in  such  manner  that  the  animai  ^annot 
kick  the  operator,  the  free  end  of  the  cord  and  the  tail 
are  held  by  an  assistant. 

1  The  cow,  thus  secured,  cannot,  during  the  opera¬ 
tion,  move  forward,  nor  lie  down;  and  the  veterinary 
surgeon  has  all  the  ease  desirable,  and  is  protected 
from  accident. 

1  M.  Levrant  advises  that  an  assistant  should  hold  a 
plank  or  bar  of  wood  obliquely  under  the  teats  and  be¬ 
fore  its  limbs  to  ward  off  the  kicks;  but  this  method  is 
not  always  without  danger,  both  to  the  operator  and 
the  animal,  because,  at  the  commencement,  that  is, 
when  the  surgeon  makes  the  incision  through  the  hide 
and  the  muscles,  the  cow  makes  such  sudden  move¬ 
ments,  and  tries  so  frequently  to  strike  with  its  left 
hind  foot,  that  it  may  happen  that  upon  every  move¬ 
ment,  the  plank  or  the  bar  may  be  struck  against  the 
operator’s  legs. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  defence  may  be 
firmly  held  by  the  assistant,  yet  it  may  happen,  that  in 
spite  of  his  exertions,  he  sometimes  may  be  thrown 
against  the  operator  by  the  movements  she  may  at¬ 
tempt,  and  there  may  be  an  uncontrollable  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  plank  or  bar ;  and  then  it  may  happen  that 


she  becomes  wounded,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
the  operation,  while,  by  the  mode  we  point  out,  there 
is  no  fear  of  accident,  either  to  the  operator  or  the 
beast. 

1  In  case  of  the 'want  of  a  wall  provided  with  rings, 
we  may  use  a  strong  palisade,  a  solid  fence,  or  two 
trees  a  suitable  distance  apart,  across  which  w©  fix  two 
strong  bars  of  wood,  separated  from  each  other,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  cow. 

f  There  is  another  means  of  confining  them  that  we 
have  employed  for  some  time  past,  where  the  cows 
were  very  strong  and  irritable,  more  simple  than  the 
preceding,  less  fatiguing  for  the  animal,  less  trouble¬ 
some  to  the  operator,  and  which  answers  perfectly.  It 
consists — 

1  First.  In  leaving  the  cow  almost  free,  covering  her 
eyes,  holding  her  head  by  two  strong  assistants,  one  of 
whom  seizes  the  nose  with  his  hand  and  strongly 
pinches  the  nostrils,  whenever  the  animai  makes  any 
violent  movements  during  the  operation. 

1  Second.  To  cause  another  assistant  to  hold  the  two 
hind  legs,  kept  together  by  means  of  a  cord  passed 
above  and  beneath  the  hocks;  this  assistant  also  holds 
the  tail  and  pulls  it,  whenever  the  animal  seeks  to 
change  its  place. 

1  The  cow  being  conveniently  disposed,  and  the  in¬ 
struments  and  appliances,  such  as  curved  scissors  upon 
a  table,  a  convex  edged  bistoury,  a  straight  one,  and 
one  buttoned  at  the  point,  suture  needle  filled  with 
double  thread  of  desired  length,  pledgets  of  lint  of  ap¬ 
propriate  size  and  length,  a  mass  of  tow  (in  pledgets) 
being  collected  in  a  shallow  basket,  held  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  assistant,  we  place  ourselves  opposite  to  the  left 
flank,  our  back  turned  a  little  towards  the  head  of  the 
animal;  we  cut  off  the  hair  which  covers  the  hid©  in 
the  middle  of  the  flanks,  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  back  and  the  hip,  for  the  space  of  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  centimetres  in  circumference;  this  done,  we  take 
tho  convex  bistoury,  and  place  it  opened  between  our 
teeth,  the  edge  out,  the  joint  to  the  left;  then,  with 
both  hands,  we  seize  the  hide  in  the  middle  of  the  flank, 
and  form  of  it  a  wrinkle  of  the  requisite  elevation,  and 
running  lengthwise  of  the  body. 

‘  We  then  direct  an  assistant  to  seize  with  his  right 
hand  the  right  side  of  this  wrinkle;  we  then  take  the 
bistoury  that  we  held  in  our  teeth,  and  we  cut  the 
vrinxle  at  one  stroke  through  the  middle;  the  wrinkle 
having  been  suffered  to  go  down,  a  separation  of  the 
hide  is  presented  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  us  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  hand  ;  thereupon  we  separate  the  edges  of 
the  hide  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  tho  left  hand, 
and  in  like  manner,  we  cut  through  the  abdominal 
muscles,  the  iliax  (slightly  obliquely)  and  the  lumbar , 
(cross’)  for  the  distance  of  a  centimetre  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  incision  made  in  the  hide;  this  done, 
armed  with  the  straight  bistoury,  we  make  a  puncture 
of  the  peritoneum  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  wound  j 
we  then  introduce  the  buttoned  bistoury,  and  we  move 
it  obliquely  from  above  to  the  lower  part,  up  to  the 
termination  of  the  incision  made  in  the  abdominal  mus¬ 
cles.  The  flank  being  opened,  we  introduce  the  right 
hand  into  the  abdomen  and  direct  it  along  the  right 
side  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  behind  the  cul  de  sau- 
rumen  (paunch)  and  underneath  the  rectum,  where  we 
find  the  comes  de  Vuterus ,  (matrix;)  after  we  have 
ascertained  the  position  of  these  viscera,  we  search  for 
the  ovaries  (organs  of  reproduction,)  which  are  at  the 
extremity  of  the  comes,  and  when  we  have  found  them, 
we  seize  them  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  de¬ 
tach  them  c .  mpletely  from  the  ligaments  that  keep 
them  in  thei  place,  pull  lightly,  separating  the  cord, 
and  the  vesse  s  (uterine  or  fallopian  tube)  at  their  place 
of  union  with  the  ovarium,  by  means  of  the  nail  of  tho 
thumb  and  forefinger,  which  present#  itself  at  the  point 
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of  touch ;  in  fact,  we  break  the  cord  and  bring  away 
the  ovarium. 

*  We  then  introduce  again  the  hand  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  extract 
the  other  ovaria. 

‘  This  operation  terminated,  we,  by  the  assistance  of 
a  needle,  place  a  suture  of  three  or  four  double  threads 
waxed,  at  an  equal  distance,  and  at  two  centimetres, 
or  a  little  less  from  the  lips  of  the  wound,  passing  it 
through  the  divided  tissues,  we  move  from  the  left  hand 
with  the  piece  of  thread;  having  reached  that  point, 
we  fasten  with  a  double  knot,  we  place  the  seam  in 
the  intervals  of  the  thread  from  the  right,  and  as  we 
approach  the  lips  of  the  wound,  we  fasten  by  a  simple 
knot,  with  a  bow,  being  careful  not  to  close  too  tightly 
the  lower  part  of  the  seam,  so  that  the  suppuration 
which  may  be  established  in  the  wound,  may  be  able  to 
escape. 

‘  The  operation  effected,  we  cover  up  the  wound  with 
a  pledget  of  lint,  kept  in  its  place  by  three  or  four 
threads  passed  through  the  stitches,  and  all  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  cow  is  then  led  back  to  the  stable. 

‘  It  happens,  sometimes,  that  in  cutting  the  muscles, 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  we  cut  one  or  two  of 
the  arteries,  which  bleed  so  much  that  there  is  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  ligature  before  opening  the  peritoneal  sac, 
because,  if  this  precaution  be  omitted,  blood  will  escape 
into  the  abdomen,  and  may  occasion  the  most  serious 
©onsequences.’ 


She  fiorttcultttral  JDepartment 


CONDUCTED  BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 


The  New-York  and  Buffalo  Fruit  Conventions. 

From  the  various  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Horticulturist ,  and  other  periodicals,  it  appears 
quite  evident  there  is. a  very  erroneous  opinion  abroad, 
as  to  the  friendly  attitude  of  these  two  conventions. 
From  considerable  knowledge  of  both,  we  believe  the 
assertion  may  be  safely  made,  that  not  five  persons, 
having  any  connexion  with  either,  desire  any  rivalry, 
or  wish  to  assume  any  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
other. 

Both  conventions  had  been  proposed  some  months  before 
their  actual  session,  and  both  were  very  interesting  and 
important  bodies  The  writer,  who  took  a  much  more  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  that  at  Buffalo,  will  not  from  this  fact,  be 
accused  of  partiality  when  he  states  that  the  New-York 
Convention  embraced  by  far  the  larger  number  of  emi¬ 
nent  pomologists,  and  for  this  alone,  must  by  common 
consent,  be  regarded  as  the  leading  pomological  organ¬ 
ization  in  America.  It  is  but  justice  to  those  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  convention  at  Buffalo,  to  state 
that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  them  so  regard  the  New- 
York  organization.  And  with  this  general  feeling  per¬ 
vading  all  parties,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  ap¬ 
proaching  convention  at  Syracuse,  will  adopt  such  a 
course  as  cannot  be  construed  into  an  assumption  of 
any  hostile  bearing. 

A  single  explanation  as  to  the  propriety  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  conventions — for  the  east  and  west,  as  demanded 
by  the  differences  of  soil,  climate  and  locality.  The 
following  facts  would  indicate  that  this  difference  is 
overrated.  Of  the  twenty-seven  varieties  of  the  apple, 
recommended  as  first-rate  by  the  Ohio  Fruit  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  last  year  at  Columbus,  all  except  four  are 
cultivated  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  even  one  or  two 
of  these  four  originated.  As  for  the  Buffalo  Conven¬ 
tion  (held  at  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  State,) 
being  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  west,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection  of  pears,  by 


far,  exhibited  at  that  convention,  was  from  Robert 
Manning,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts;  the  most  extensive 
collection  of  plums,  by  far,  was  from  Charles  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  and  the  largest  collection 
of  apples  was  from  Charles  Downing,  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  We  think  it  will  hardly  do,  yet,  for  either  sec¬ 
tion  to  cut  loose  from  the  other. 


Inquiries. 

Sweet  Apples. — Will  you  inform  me  of  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  sweet  apples ,  to  ripen  in  succession  to  culti¬ 
vate  for  stock  feeding  ?  A.  Williams ,  Gaylesburg ,  III. 

For  Summer, — Bough  and  Golden  Sweeting. 

For  Autumn, — Jersey- Sweet,  Summer  Sweet  Para¬ 
dise,  Haskell  Sweet. 

For  Winter, — Danvers  Sweet,  Tallman  Swreetiag, 
Sweet  Russet  of  Western  N.  Y. 

Long-Keepers , — Hartford  Sweeting,  Green  Sweet¬ 
ing.  The  Ladiesr  Sweeting  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
ple,  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  a  long  keeper,  but 
the  growth  of  the  tree  is  too  slow  to  adapt  it  for  stock 
feeding. 

Pear  Orchards, — I  have  just  finished  planting  a 
pear  orchard  of  over  one  thousand  trees,  mostly  large 
seedlings,  which  I  intend  to  graft  in  the  top ;  please  let 
me  know  your  opinion  about  this  method — will  the  trees 
be  as  hardy  as  when  grafted  at  the  ground? — I  propose 
putting  three  to  six  grafts  into  each  tree,  or  enough  to 
fill  the  principal  limbs.  H.  Avery,  Burlington ,  Iowa . 

Seedling  pear  trees  usually  furnish  hardier  trees  than 
a  large  portion  of  the  grafted  varieties,  and  hardier 
trees  wonld  probably  in  most  cases  be  obtained  by  graft¬ 
ing  the  seedlings  at  standard  height,  as  proposed;  If 
the  stocks  are  already  of  considerable  size,  the  grafts 
would  make  a  more  rapid  growth,  and  sooner  come  in¬ 
to  bearing.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  rapid  growth 
would  render  them  more  liable  to  destruction  by  the 
cold  of  winter,  or  to  death  by  frost-blight,  which  should 
be  guarded  against  by  avoiding  summer  pruning,  or 
any  other  cause  tending  to=  produce  a  late  growth  of 
wood,  and  by  placing  them  in  a  deep,  moderately  dry 
soil,  which  shall  furnish  a  uniform  supply  of  moisture 
through  the  summer,  and  favor  the  thorough  ripening 
of  the  young  wood  before  winter. 

Market  Apples. — What  are  the  best  five  varieties 
of  apples  for  an  extensive  orchard  for  shipping?  Is  the 
Tewksbury  Blush  one  of  them?  A  Western  Fruit 
Raiser. 

Apples  for  distant  market  should  not  only  be  such  as 
would  keep  well,  but  should  be  of  the  fines'-  quality,  so 
as  to  bring  the  highest  price,  and  thus  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  the  contingency  of  the  expenses  of  trans¬ 
portation  consuming  the  profits.  Hence  the  Baldwin 
and  Rhode  Island  Greening,  though  so  well  adapted  to 
New  England  and  New-York,  may  not  do  well  for  the 
west  where  their  quality  more  or  less  deteriorates.  Th© 
Tewksbury  Blush,  although  an  admirable  keeper,  and 
very  productive,  is  small,  and  not  quite  first-rate  in 
quality.  It  has  been  found  very  profitable  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Philadelphia.  Perhaps  the  following  may 
succeed  best  for  the  wrestern  states: — Red  Canada,  or 
Old  Nonesuch,  Roxbury  Russet,  Newtown  Pippin,  (ore 
strong  lime  soils,)  Northern  Spy  and  Jonathan. 

Sending  Buds  by  mail. — How  long  will  buds  keep 
fresh  and  good,  packed  in  the  best  manner  ?  A  Wil¬ 
liams,  Galesburg,  III. 

The  period  varies  with  circumstances,  and  with  the 
kinds.  Well-ripened  shoots,  of  compact  or  horny 
growth,  as  the  Gravenstein  apple*  and  Summer  Bon- 
chretien  pear,  if  kept  moderately  moist,  will  remain  in 
good  condition  often  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  much 
longer.  But  early-cut  buds,  of  the  peach,  cherry,  and 
other  spongy  kinds,  may  not  keep  half  that  time.  As 
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a  general  rule,  buds  cut  near  the  close  of  summer 
will  remain  uninjured  nearly  twice  as  long  as  when  cut 
five  or  six  weeks  earlier.  Cool  wTeather  is  more  favor¬ 
able  than  hot.  Buds  of  any  sort  should  not  be  usually 
cut,  unless  sufficiently  matured  to  keep  safely  for  five 
or  six  days. 

Buds  may  be  sent  by  mail  in  a  letter,  by  wrapping 
them  closely  in  thin  oil-silk,  so  as  to  enclose  perfectly 
all  the  moisture;  or  they  may  be  preserved  in  larger 
packages  for  express,  in  fine,  moderately  moist  saw¬ 
dust,  but  not  so  large  as  to  favor  fermentation,  which 
would  spoil  them. 

Strawberries — Extracts  from  Correspondence. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  relative  to  the  merits  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  the  strawberry,  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  peculiarities  of  climate  as  well  as  of  culture. 
The  results  obtained  by  experienced  cultivators  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities,  hence  become  valuable  in  enabling  us 
to  assign  to  each  variety  its  true  position: — 

F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  says  “  I  regard 
the  variety  known  as  the  Willey*  as  being  superior  in  all 
respects  for  general  culture.  As  regards  its  product¬ 
iveness,  I  consider  it  a  variety  that  will  yield,  when 
grown  in  common  soil,  and  with  common  every-day, 
kitchen-garden  care,  two  quarts  to  one,  of  any  other 
variety  I  have  tested,  except  the  Dundee.  In  size,  it 
is  only  medium  between  Hovey’s  Seedling  and  Old  Scar¬ 
let.  Next  to  this  in  point  of  productiveness,  (as  grown 
in  common  garden  soil,)  I  consider  the  Dundee.  Next, 
Hovey’s  Seedling  ;  and  this  variety,  if  given  extra  sti¬ 
mulus  in  soil  and  culture,  will  yield  a  large  product. 
But  such  can  rarely  be  looked  for,  and  as  it  is  somewhat 
tender,  not  well  withstanding  winter  rigors  unless  slight¬ 
ly  protected,  I  do  not  regard  it  valuable,  except  where 
the  same  stimulus  is  given  it  which  was  given  the  original 
plants  in  Hovey’s  garden.  Burr’s  Seedling  [staminate] 
is  a  fine  fruit,  of.  size  between  Hovey’s  and  Cincinnati 
Hudson,  of  a  good  flavor,  and  bears  about  the  same  as 
Ross’  Phoenix.  Myatt’s  Eliza  I  regard  as  the  best  and 
highest  flavored  berry  grown,  but  two  years’  trial  have 
induced  doubts  as  to  its  productiveness.!  In  flavor,  it 
has  no  equal. 

A.  H.  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati,  (President  of  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society,  has  favored  us  with  the  following 
remarks  on  some  celebrated  varieties: — u  The  Black 
Prince,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  has  disap¬ 
pointed  us  very  much ;  the  plants  are  not  hardy  enough 
for  our  hot  summers’  sun,  and  changeable  winters.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  worth  much  to  us.  Jenny’s 
Seedling  has  proved  perfectly  hardy,  a  prolific  grower, 
late  bloomer,  large  trusses  of  medium  but  uniform  siz¬ 
ed  fruit,  with  a  sharp  acid,  but  fine  flavor.  The  flesh 
is  firm,  which  is  a  desirable  point  for  a  market  fruit.  I 
think  it  will  prove  pne  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  sorts. 
It  is  a  pistillate,  originating  at  Boston.  Burr’s  new 
strawberries ,  as  with  most  other  new  sorts,  have  been 
overrated.  His  New  Pine,  I  think,  will  prove  a  great 
disappointment,  as  it  is  hermaphrodite,  that  is,  having 
pistils  and  stamens  in  the  same  bloom.  It  will  fruit, 
but  this  can  never  be  so  large  or  so  numerous  as  that 
of  a  pistillate.^: 

“  Our  Old  Hudson  still  stands  unrivalled  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardener.  No  other  sort,  with  the  rude  treatment 
it  receives,  will  produce  so  much  large  and  fine  fruit. 
This  is  quite  a  consideration  in  a  country  where  the  re¬ 
finements  of  cultivation  have  as  yet  hardly  made  an  en¬ 
trance.” 

Thomas  S.  Pleasants,  an  eminent  practical  horti¬ 


*  And  which  closely  resembles  the  Old  Hudson  of  Cincinnati, 
t  We  have  found  it  so  unproductive  as  to  be  of  no  value, 
t  In  Western  N.  Y.  it  has  proved  very  productive,  but  needs 
further  trial. 


culturist  of  Petersburgh,  Va.,  says,  “  This  fruit  attains 
to  great  perfection  in  this  climate,  and  is  of  the  easiest 
culture.  The  most  productive  varieties  are  the  Scar¬ 
lets,  the  organs  of  which  are,  I  believe  in  all  cases, 
perfect.  Hovey’s  Seedling  sometimes  bears  great  crops, 
but  not  uniformly.  Keene’s  Seedling  is  a  shy  bearer, 
but  the  fruit  is  enormously  large.  All  productive  kinds 
do  well. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  of  Philadelphia,  says,  11  The 
Early  Scarlet,  Hudson,  and  Hovey’s  Seedling,  are  the 
kinds  chiefly  cultivated  here;  and  are  fine  varieties. 
Still  finer  are  the  true  Keene’s  Seedling  and  Ross’  Phoe¬ 
nix,  but  they  are  unproductive  and  too  tender  for  our  cli¬ 
mate.” 

Management  of  Young  Apple  Orchards. 

The  following  mode  of  treatment  of  a  young  apple 
orchard,  transplanted  in  the  spring  of  1848,  by  which 
all  lived  and  made  a  vigorous  growth,  has  been  furnish¬ 
ed  by  J.  Talcott,  of  Rome,  N.  Y. — 

Last  year  the  ground  was  planted  w7ith  potatoes;  in 
the  fall,  after  the  crop  was  off,  it  had  a  heavy  top-dres¬ 
sing  of  horse  manure,  drawn  from  the  village  and 
plowed  under.  The  trees  were  earthed  up  to  protect 
them  from  mice.  This  spring,  the  ground  was  cross- 
plowed,  and  it  is  now  sown  to  carrots,  parsnips,  onions, 
and  some  beans  planted  among  them;  the  ground  has 
been  forked  around  the  trees  for  a  circle  of  about  five 
feet.  They  are  making  a  fine  growth.  The  stems  have 
been  washed  with  diluted  soft  soap. 


Horticultural  Items. 

Tender  Shrubs. — D.  Thomas,  in  his  Buffalo  Ad¬ 
dress,  says,  “  Some  shrubs  suffer  much  from  exposure 
to  cold  winds.  In  the  open  ground,  the  White  Ant¬ 
werp  raspberry  has  been  much  injured — while  ten  rods 
under  the  lee  of  red  cedars,  it  has  done  well.  The 
common  laburnum  may  illustrate  the  same  doctrine. 
One  which  stood  in  a  door-yard,  exposed  to  the  west 
winds,  was  damaged  every  winter,  until  a  building  was 
erected  very  near  it,  so  as  completely  to  shelter  it  on 
that  side,  and  from  that  time,  during  seven  years,  it 
has  not  been  injured.” 

Shade  Trees. — Hill’s  Monthly  Visitor  states  that 
two  elm  trees,  two  inches  in  diameter,  were  transplant¬ 
ed  in  1836,  and  in  1847  were  45  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  or  14  inches  in  diameter.  The  elm  in  that  region 
is  of  very  rapid  growth.  In  a  less  favorable  locality,  a 
gentleman  has  raised  elm  trees  with  little  care,  five 
inches  in  diameter  in  eleven  years,  from  seed.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  better  and  thriftier  growth  of  seedlings 
raised  in  the  garden,  some  have  found  that  shade  trees 
could  be  obtained  as  soon  from  seed,  as  by  transplant¬ 
ing  from  the  woods.  This  is  the  season  for  looking  out 
for  the  seed. 

Fruit  at  the  South. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Southern  Cultivator  (Ga.)  says,  “  There  are  annual 
importations  of  fruit  trees  of  the  choicest  varieties, 
from  France  and  England,  and  from  the  Northern  States. 
I  have  planted  apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots  and  al¬ 
monds  from  France,  and  peaches  and  nectarines  from 
the  North;  and  of  the  whole,  there  is  not  one  tree  that 
has  borne  fruit  equal  in  quality  or  quantity  to  our  common 
native  kinds.”  This  is,  doubtless,  generally  true — there 
are,  however,  a  very  few  exceptions. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  exotic 
grapes  largely  at  the  South,  with  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  milder  climate  of  that 
part  of  the  country;  but  for  out-door  culture,  they  suc¬ 
ceed  even  worse  than  at  the  North,  being  eminently 
liable  to  the  rot  and  mildew. 

European  Nurseries. — According  to  the  statements 
of  P.  Barry,  some  of  the  most  eminent  European  nur- 
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serymen,  particularly  on  the  continent,  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  growing  trees  for  sale,  for  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury,  without  knowing  by  sight  half  a  dozen  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  in  their  catalogues.  A  large  and  noted  establish¬ 
ment,  which  has  sent  trees  largely  to  nurserymen  in 
this  country,  it  appears,  does  not  raise  a  single  tree, 
but  purchases  at  reduced  prices  from  smaller  nurseries. 
No  wonder  then,  that  so  large  a  majority  of  the  trees 
sold  from  most  establishments  here,  shouid  either  prove 
misnomers,  or  of  second  or  third  quality,  for  without  a 
continual  check,  by  proving  the  sorts,  errors  must  mul¬ 
tiply  and  continue  to  multiply  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  they  have  done. 

Planting  and  Building. — It  was  very  just  remark 
of  an  eminent  author,  “  the  works  of  the  person  who 
builds  begin  immediately  to  decay  ;  while  the  works  of 
him  who  plants  commence  immediately  to  improve.” 
Lord  Bacon  also  remarked,  “  When  nations  arrive  at 
civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately  sooner 
than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater 
perfection.” 

Curious  ! — A  neighboring  periodical  of  high  stand¬ 
ing,  soberly  copies  a  story  of  grafting  the  grape,  by 
splitting  the  shoot  and  bud  in  half,  from  a  white  grape 
vine,  and  joining  it  to  a  corresponding  half  from  a  black 
grape  vine,  which  after  great  difficulty  was  made  to 
grow,  and  yielded  white  and  black  fruit  on  the  same 
bunch,  and  others  variegated.  Now,  the  most  feeble 
glance  at  the  laws  of  vegetable  growth,  should  satisfy 
any  person,  that  if  two  buds,  cut  right  through  the 
heart,  could,  after  such  formidable  mutilation,  be  made 
to  grow,  one  whole  side  of  the  vine,  branches  and  all, 
would  be  the  white,  and  the  other  side,  the  black  va¬ 
riety,  as  much  so  as  if  two  distinct  grafts  or  buds  were 
set,  without  thus  cutting  them. 

Weeds  in  Gravel  Walks. — An  English  gardener, 
has  for  more  than  ten  years  past,  kept  down  the  weeds 
in  gravel  walks,  without  any  apparent  bad  effect,  by 
sprinkling  over  them  annually  dry  salt,  in  dry  weather, 
and  then  sweeping  it  thinly  and  regularly  with  a 
broom. 

f  Horticulture. — R.  C.  Winthrop,  speaking  of  the 
achievements  of  this  “fine  art  of  common  life,”  says, 
“  It  decorates  the  dwelling  of  the  humblest  laborer 
with  undoubted  originals,  by  the  oldest  masters,  and 
places  within  his  daily  view  fruit  pieces  such  as  Van 
Huy  sen  never  painted,  and  landscapes  such  as  Poussin 
could  only  copy.” 

A  Profitable  Orchard. — The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  says,  “  A  gentleman  within  our  knowledge  has 
a  small  orchard  on  the  Hudson  river,  of  less  than  7  acres 
which  produces  from  $500  to  $750  worth  of  apples  annu¬ 
ally.  This  is  not  1  year  of  plenty,  and  another  or  two  of 
famine,  but  is  a  regular,  steady,  average  yield.  All 
this  is  secured  by  the  simplest  process,  viz.  good  man¬ 
agement.” 

f  Another  Orchard  made  profitable. —An  old  or¬ 
chard  of  four  acres  had  not  been  plowed  for  nearly  30 
years,  and  was  regarded  by  the  neighbors  as  worthless. 
It  did  not  yield  more  than  eight  barrels  a  year.  It 
was  well  plowed,  and  thoroughly  manured  for  three 
successive  years,  and  cultivated  with  crops.  It  then 
produced  two  hundred  and  eighty  barrels  of  apples. 

Curculio. 

L.  A.  Spalding  of  Lockport,  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  our  old  correspondent,  David  Thomas,  relative  to  the 
curculio,  from  which  we  take  the  following  paragraphs. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  this  troublesome  insect 
avoided  pavements,  (Gen.  Farmer ,  vol.  ii.  p.  227,) 
neither  would  it  venture  on  a  tree  that  leaned  over  the 
water  (Gen.  Far.,  vol.  ii.  p.  219  j)  but  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  chat  the  extracts  will  prove  interesting  to  pomolo- 


gists.  Whether  this  method  is  cheaper  than  jarring 
the  trees,  and  catching  the  curculio  on  sheets,  may  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  doubt,  for  boys  soon  become  very  expert  at  this 
business. 

The  idea  has  occurred  to  us  whether  platforms  made 
of  light  boards  to  fit  closely  round  each  tree,  would  an¬ 
swer  the  same  purpose.  These  might  be  laid  down 
when  the  trees  where  in  blossom,  and  removed  after  the 
lapse  of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Who  will  try  the  ex¬ 
periment? 

“  I  promised  to  give  thee  the  result  of  my  experiment 
of  paving  under  apricot  and  plum  trees,  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  the  curculio.  For  seven  years  previously  I 
could  raise  none  of  the  former,  and  but  very  few  of  the 
latter,*  but  the  trees  which  I  protected  in  this  manner, 
have  borne  abundantly  every  year,  while  those  in  the 
same  row  which  are  not  flagged  have  borne  nothing. 

“  My  trees  are  ten  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
rows  twenty-four  feet  apart,  running  east  and  west. 
After  manuring  a  strip  under  the  trees  ten  feet  in  width, 
I  covered  it  with  leached  ashes  two  inches  thick,  and  in 
the  ashes  I  laid  flat  stones— though  brick  would  do  as 
well — and  to  prevent  the  grass  and  weeds  growing,  I 
sowed  fine  salt  over  the  stones  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  sufficient  to  kill  the  grass ;  and  if  by  the  action 
of  the  weather,  the  joints  between  the  stones  became 
open,  I  filled  them  with  ashes.  I  wash  my  trees  once 
or  twice  a  year  with  tobacco  juice  and  soft  soap,  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  salt. 

.  “  This  year  the  trees  are  loaded  as  usual.  Some  of 
the  apricots  are  marked  by  the  curculio,  but  hardly 
enough  to  thin  out  the  fruit  as  it  should  be.  Such  as  drop 
off,  are  swept  up,  and  given  to  the  hogs.  Should  any 
be  left,  the  worm  could  only  find  shelter  among  salt  and 
ashes. 

“  This  plan  is  cheaper  than  jarring  the  trees,  and 
much  more  effectual,  unless  more  perseveringly  pursued 
than  I  could  do.” 

A  Curculio  Catcher, 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  send  you  a  description  of  a  eqr- 
culio  catcher  different  from  what  I  have  seen  figured  or 
described  in  any  article  on  the  subject,  and  which  I 
think  is  a  decided  improvement  on  anything  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  consists  of  a  square  of  sheeting  or  cheap 
cotton  cloth,-  the  size  to  correspond  with  the  tops  of 
the  trees  which  it  is  to  be  used  under:  one  side  of  the 
cloth  is  to  be  nailed  to  a  straight  pole  with  carpet  tacks ; 
the  opposite  side  is  also  to  be  nailed  to  a  pole  with  a 
division  or  joint  in  the  middle,  and  an  opening  in  the 
cloth  to  the  centre,  which  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  The  ends  of  the  poles  at  the  joint  are  to 
be  fitted  with  a  ferule  or  socket,  into  which  each  end  is 
to  be  inserted;  one  end  to  be  fastened  permanently,  the 
other  so  that  it  can  be  taken  out  when  the  sheet  is  to 
be  placed  around  the  tree  and  then  put  together  again, 
which  brings  the  opening  in  the  sheet  together, 
leaving  no  space  for  the  insects  to  drop  through.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  article  is  convenient  to  be  handled 
by  two  persons,  a  third  person  is  required  to  jar  the 
trees.  Those  who  are  willing  to  devote  a  few  hours  to 
this  kind  of  work,  may  be  sure  of  saving  their  crop  of 
plums,  apricots  and  cherries,  which  are  often  lost  from 
inattention  or  lack  of  facilities  for  catching  the  critters 
i  which  cause  the  fruit  to  fall  prematurely  from  the 
trees.  The  stick  which  is  used  to  jar  the  trees  with 
should  be  covered  over  the  end  w-ith  several  thicknesses 
of  cloth,  to  prevent  the  branches  from  being  bruised. 
I.  Hildreth.  Big  Stream.  Point,  June  12,  1849. 

dtp3  We  learn  that  ,  a  strange  and  fatal  disease  has 
appeared  among  horses  in  North  Adams,  Mass.  Seve¬ 
ral  have  died.  The  symptoms  are  cramp,  swelling,  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing. 
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66 — LONG-HORNED  BULL. 


Dandies  of  il)e  domestic  ©*:. 


Tlse  Long-Horns. 

The  Long-Horns  may  be  fairly  considered  as  one  of 
the  original  stocks  of  Britain  ami  Ireland.  More  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  when  these  countries  were  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Romans,  the  Long-Horns  were  found  oc¬ 
cupying  the  low  and  marshy  sections  of  those  islands, 
while  the  various  middle-horned  varieties  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  hills  and  mountains. 

The  Long-Horns  were  much  larger  than  the  other 
aboriginal  breeds  of  Britain*  but  were  generally  of 
coarse  bone,  thick  and  mellow  hide,  with  drooping  horns 
of  great  length, — those  of  the  oxen  being  from  two  and 
a-half  to  three  and  a-half  feet.  The  cows  were  noted 
for  the  extreme  richness  of  their  milk,  which  was  yield¬ 
ed  in  moderate  quantity.  Though  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  breed  was  coarse,  the  animals  had  points  and 
qualities  which  recommended  them  to  favor:  they  were 
hardy  ,  excellent  for  the  dairy,  and  though  arriving  late 
to  maturity,  were  very  long-lived. 

The  district  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
vfrere  the  original  strongholds  of  the  long-horns  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  great  improver  of  the  breed  was  Bake- 
well,  who  founded  what  was  called  the  Dishley  or  new 
Leicester  breed  of  long-horns,  which  was  for  many 
years  the  most  popular  breed  in  the  world.  Before 
Bakewcll’s  day,  some  spirited  attempts  at  improve¬ 
ment  had  been  made  with  the  breed.  Sir  Thomas 
Gresley  had  long-horned  stock  which  was  highly  pri¬ 
zed  j  and  about  the  year  1720  a  blacksmith  and  small 
farmer  by  the  name  of  Welby  procured  some  cows  of 
this  herd,  which  were  taken  to  Linton  in  Derbyshire. 
Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Webster,  of  Canley,  procured 
some  of  the  stock  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresley,  and  procured 
bulls  from  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  and  after  se¬ 
veral  years,  distinguished  himself  as  a  breeder.  He 
established  what  was  called  the  Canley  breed,  from 
which  Mr.  Bakewell,  about  1760,  purchased  two  long¬ 
horned  heifers,  and  by  crossing  these  with  two  long¬ 
horned  bulls  obtained  from  Westmoreland,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  famous  breed. 

Mr.  Bakcwell’s  object  was  the  production  of  beef  at 
the  least  expense.  Youatt  observes — “  Many  years  did 

*  The  shorl-hnrns  are  not  considered  aboriginal  having  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Englarid  from  the  Continent. 


not  pass  before  his  stock  was  unrivalled  for  the  round¬ 
ness  of  its  form  and  smallness  of  its  bone,  and  its  apti¬ 
tude  to  acquire  external  fat;  while  they  were  small 
consumers  of  food  in  proportion  to  their  size;  but  at 
the  same  time,  their  qualities  as  milkers  were  very  con¬ 
siderably  lessened.  The  grazier  could  not  too  highly 
value  the  Dishley  or  new  Leicester  long-horn,  but  the 
dairyman  and  the  little  farmer  clung  to  the  old  breed 
as  most  useful  for  their  purpose.” 

Mr.  Bakewell  was  ultimately  most  successful  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object.  He  established  a  breed 
which  for  fattening  purposes,  were  superior  to  any  be¬ 
fore  known  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether,  for 
this  purpose  they  have  ever  been  surpassed.  This 
breed  was  bred  many  years  by  Mr.  Bakewell  and  his 
associates  and  successors,  and  was  of  great  service  in'* 
crossing  the  common  long-horns,  not  only  in  England, 
but  fn  Ireland.  Youatt  says — “  The  Irish  breeders 
owe  everything  to  the  new  Leicester  cattle.  A  new 
stock,  in  fact,  has  arisen  since  the  improved  long-horns 
were  grafted  on  the  native  Irish  stock.” 

The  stock  of  Bakewell,  and  his  successors,  Fowler, 
Princep,  Munday,  and  Honeybourne,  frequently  sold  at 
very  high  prices.  In  1791,  bulls  sold  at  auction  at 
£230  to  £250,  and  cows  at  £150  to  £273;  and  Mr, 
Fowler  refused  500  guineas  for  ten  buil  calves. 

The  long-horns  are  not  as  frequently  to  be  met  with 
pure,  as  formerly  :  and  the  variety  introduced  and  cul¬ 
tivated  by  Bakewell,  is  thought  to  be  nearly  extinct. 
The  pure  long-horned  stock  is,  however,  still  cherished 
and  preserved  by  some  breeders  with  great  care,  and  \ 
excellent  animals  of  this  breed  are  brought  out  at  the  ^ 
English  shows. 

Importations  of  long-horns,  of  Bakewell’s  variety, 
were  made  to  this  country  by  several  individuals.  They 
were  taken  to  Kentucky  by  Mr.  Sanders,  as  mentioned 
by  him  in  the  March  number  of  our  current  volume f 
cows  of  this  stock  were  introduced  into  Massachusetts 
by  Gilbert  Stewart  and  Ward  N.  Boylston;  two 
bulls  of  this  or  some  other  family  of  long-horns  were 
imported  into  Maine  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  1792;  and 
the  breed  was  introduced  into  New-York,  by  Mr.  Ad¬ 
cock  of  Otsego  county.  There  are  probably  but  few 
full  bloods  at  the  present  time  in  the  country.  Their 
success  in  crossing  with  the  common  stock,  has  beets 
generally  satisfactory.  They  generally  improved  the 
form,  constitution  and  muscular  energy  of  our  stock, 
rendering  it  better  for  fattening  and  for  labor,  while  thft  . 
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-©owg.were  Dot  inferior  for  the  dairy.  The  celebrity 
which  the  working  oxen  of  some  districts  of  Maine 
have  acquired  for  their  great  strength  and  power,  had 
its  .foundation  in  t  he  progeny  of  the  long-horn  bulls  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Vaughan.  In  Kentucky  and  other  west¬ 
ern. states,  it  is  admitted,  that  a  dash  of  the  long-horn 
blood  is  highly  useful  in  giving  to  the  cattle  the  essen¬ 
tial  faculty  of  traveling  well.  Mr.  Sanders,  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  before  refer,  ed  to,  mentions  the  value  of  the 
breed  in  impafting  vigor  and  constitution  to  the  short¬ 
horns. 


®Ije  IPoultrg  Uartr. 


The  Pea  Fowl. 

This  bird,  the  splendor  of  whose  plumage  has  been 
celebrated  from  the  earliest  times,  is  a  native  of  India, 
where  it  is  still  found  in  a  wild  state.  There  are  two 
species;  the  common,  and  the  Japanese.  In  size  they 
are  about  equal ;  but  the  plumage  of  the  Japanese  spe¬ 
cies  differs  considerably  from  the  other,  the  prevailing 
colors  being  green  and  blue,  changing  into  each  other 
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according  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  rays  of  light. 
There  are,  however,  occasional  variations  of  color  in 
the  common  species,  some  being  pied,  and  some  entire¬ 
ly  white.  Mr.  Colman,  in  his  ‘‘Familiar  Letters,’’ 
mentions  having  seen  one  of  the  latter  color  in  the  avi¬ 
ary  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  A  definite  idea  of 
the  brilliancy  of  the  peacock’s  plumage,  cannot  be  giv¬ 
en  by  description,  but  the  bird  is  generally  well  known. 
The  feathers  which  give  to  the  peacock  its  most  strik¬ 
ing  character,  are  in  popular  language  called  the  tail; 
though  they  are  not  the  tail,  but  the  tail-coverts.  The 
proper  tail  is  under  these,  and  consists  of  short,  stiff, 
rust  colored  feathers,  which  support  the  long  “  gem- 
starred  plumes.”  The  true  tail-feathers  are  eighteen 
in  number;  the  head  is  surmounted  by  a  crest  of  twen- 
tyffour  upright  feathers.  The  female  has  the  crest  but 
not  the  other  ornamental  plumes  of  the  male. 

The  pea-fowl  is  usually  kept  merely  as  an  ornament, 
though  its  flesh  is,  in  young  birds,  considered  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  turkey.  “  In  ancient  times,”  says 
Martin  — “  no  great  feast  in  the  baron’s  hall  was  ser¬ 
ved  up  without  this  bird  to  grace  it — it  was  presented 
by  the  sewer,  well  cooked,  on  a  large  dish,  but  re-ar¬ 
rayed  in  its  gorgeous  plumage  ;  and  before  the  peacock 
and  the  ladies  did  the  adventurous  knight  make  his  vow.” 

The  pea-hen  sometimes  breeds  the  second  season, 


and  when  she  is  only  a  year  old,  but  not  generally  till 
two  years  old.  She  usually  lays  from  five  to  ten  eggs 
in  a  season,  and  the  period  of  incubation  is  thirty  days. 
The  female  should  be  concealed  from  the  male  while 
she  is  sitting,  because,  from  a  strange  propensity,  he 
will  often  break  the  eggs,  aud  will  sometimes  kill  the 
young  when  they  first  come  out.  Even  the  chicks  of 
turkeys  and  common  fowls  are  not  always  safe  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  roam  in  his  accustomed  walks.  The  cock 
does  not  acquire  his  full  plumage  till  he  is  three  years 
old. 


ffil)e  iarmevs  ^Tote-Book. 


Highways. 

The  greatest  improvement  on  roads  introduced 
into  this  quarter,  consists  in  scraping  them  length¬ 
wise  as  soon  as  they  become  set  tled  in  spring,  or  at  any 
other  time  after  wet  weather.  It  is  a  great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  operation.  One  day’s  wrork  with  a  heavy  scraper 
is  generally  sufficient  to  put  a  whole  road  district  in  the 
finest  condition, — filling  up  the  ruts,  breaking  down  the 
hubs,  and  rendering  the  entire  surface  as  smooth  as  it  ev¬ 
er  is  in  summer. 

In  years  past  it  was  the  practice, — and  it  continues 
to  be  so  in  many  districts, — to  let  the  roads  alone,  for  it 
was  found  that  they  would  gradually  become  smooth  in 
dry  weather  by  the  battering  of  hoofs,  and  the  grinding 
of  wheels;  and  though  a  long  time  was  required  for 
the  purpose,  it.  was  supposed  to  cost  nothing;  but  it  did 
cost  the  team  many  a  bard  strain,  and  the  joints  of  the 
wagon  or  carriage  many  a  hard  wrench,  before  the  task 
was  completed.  Wc  have  now  some  reason  to  believe 
however,  that  public  spirit  is  on  the  increase  among 
path-masters;  and  hope  that  if  “two  dry  sticks  will 
burn  a  green  one,”  two  good  examples  will  not  be 
without  their  proper  influence. 

.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th  month,  I  observed  that 
the  road  from  Aurora  to  Poplar  Ridge,  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  beautifully  smooth;  and  on  my  way  to  Auburn, 
similar  improvements  cheered  rue  through  most  of  the 
distance,  though  more  scantily  as  I  approached  that 
city,  ceasing  entirely  a  little  before  I  entered  its  limits. 
In  this,  I  was  disappointed,  for  cities  ought  to  be  the 
head-quarters  of  Public  Spirit. 

There  is  another  labor-saving  operation  which  some 
worthy  citizen  in  the  olden  time  had  caused  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  with  our  Road  Laws,  viz:  To  throvj  the 
loose  stones  out  of  the  beaten  track  once  a  month « 
This  excellent  provision,  however,  has  long  since  been 
a  dead  letter.  To  the  traveler  who  goes  forth  in  his 
own  conveyance,  such  neglect  must  be  comfortless,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  has  eyes  to  observe  and  faculties  to  think; 
and  this  will  be  increased  where  soft  mud,  or  rich  soil 
has  been  scraped  in,  inevitably  to  make  mortar  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  like  ours.  But  our  whole  system  of  road  laws, 
needs  revision ;  and  the  office  of  overseer  of  highways 
ought  to  be  utterly  abolished.  Viator. 

Besides  the  defects  in  the  management  of  roads  men¬ 
tioned  by  our  esteemed  correspondent,  there  are  some 
others  which  we  think  ought  to  be  remedied.  In  a  late 
excursion,  we  had  occasion  to  feel  the  want  of  guide- 
boards,  in  many  instances.  Not  imfrequentiy,  where 
the  roads  diverged,  there  was  nothing  to  direct  the  tra¬ 
veler  to  his  destined  point,  and  he  could  only  learn 
which  way  to  go,  by  inquiring  at  the  nearest  house, 
sometimes  half  a  mile  out  of  his  direct  route.  We  had 
supposed  there  were  laws  in  most  parts  of  our  country, 
requiring  the  erection  and  support  of  suitable  guide- 
boards.  If  there  are  not  such  laws,  they  are  certainly 
needed  in  some  communities;  and  if  such  laws  exist, 
they  should  be  enforced.  Another  great  defect  is,  leav- 
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ing  roads  rough  and  uneven,  after  they  have  been,  as  is 
in  some  cases  falsely  called,  repaired.  Loads  of  earth 
unspread,  and  large  lumps  of  hard  clay,  are  left  on  the 
traveled  part  of  the  road,  where  there  is  no  way  of 
avoiding  them,  rendering  carriages  liable  to  be  broken, 
with  all  the  care  that  can  be  used  in  driving.  The  hol¬ 
lows  hold  water,  which  softens  the  earth  and  the 
wTheels  work  out  the  mud,  leaving  deep  holes.  Why 
not  finish  the  road  as  far  as  begun. — or  rather  begin  no 
more  than  can  be  finished, — leaving  the  rest  without 
making  it  worse  than  it  was  before?  Another  defect, — 
which,  however/  wre  noticed  in  but  few  instances, — 
was  plowing  the  sides  and  ridging  the  centre  of  roads 
on  the  tops  of  hills  and  sharp  knolls.  How  much 
easier  to  have  improved  the  road  by  scraping  the  tops 
of  the  knolls  into  the  hollows  !  Eds. 


Farm  Improvements, 

The  improvement  of  the  soil  is  one  great  object  to 
be  attained  by  the  good  farmer.  All  the  fertilising  sub- 
Stances  within  his  reach  wTill  be  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
ran  order  to  increase  the  present  quantity  of  his  crops, 
and  to  insure  a  greater  fertility  of  soil  for  the  future. 
Annually  removing  the  productions  of  the  soil  proves 
exhausting,  and  in  time  would  render  the  soil  barren, 
but  science  teaches  us,  that  all  the  substances  that  make 
a  soil  fertile,  can  be  restored,  and  its  original  richness 
be  retained.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  all  that  cultivate 
the  earth,  so  to  direct  their  labors  that  all  the  fertilising 
elements  which  they  take  from  the  earth,  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  it  again,  that  the  soil  be  neither  “  barren  nor 
unfruitful. ”  That  there  are  many  who  take  an  oppo¬ 
site  course  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  precept  “  keep 
what  you  have  and  get  what  you  can,”  is  as  effectually 
obeyed  in  directing  the  labors  of  their  farms,  as  in  their 
traffic  with  their  fellow  men.  And  yet  even  such  men 
will  acknowledge  the  importance  of  improving  the  soil. 

But  though  the  improvement  of  the  soil  is  reckoned 
of  the  first  importance,  the  improvement  of  the  farm  in 
other  respects,  should  certainly  not  be  neglected.  The 
judicious  and  enterprising  farmer  will  see  where  im¬ 
provements  should  be  made,  and  he  will  see  that  they 
are  made.  It  is  not  supposed  that  farmers  as  a  class, 
have  the  means  to  make  radical  alterations  in  their 
buildings,  or  in  the  plan  of  their  farms.  They  need 
not.  A  few  hours’  labor  here,  or  a  few  dollars  expend¬ 
ed  there,  may  make  a  greater  improvement  proportion¬ 
ally,  than  hundreds  of  dollars  laid  out  in  alterations. 
Look  at  those  bars,  which  have  to  be  let  down  or  taken 
away,  on  an  average,  once  or  twice  a  day  throughout 
the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  through.  Just  put 
a  gate  there,  which  can  be  done  at  a  trifling  expense, 
and  there  is  an  improvement  from  which  benefit  will  be 
derived  every  day.  A  gate  not  only  facilitates  passing 
in  and  out,  but  it  looks  better.  Their  superiority  needs 
no  demonstration, — it  is  a  “  fixed  fact.”  And  yet  there 
are  thousands  of  farms  scattered  all  over  the  land,  that 
are.  entirely  without  any  such  labor-saving  articles, 
and  farmers  are  living  as  contentedly  as  if  they  could 
not  be  obtained. 

Again  •  how  often  are  we  reminded  of  the  observation 
of  Solomon,  “  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and 
lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  cov¬ 
ered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was 
broken  down,”  when  a  few  hours’  work  would  destroy 
the  “  thorns,”  eradicate  the  “  nettles,”  and  repair  the 
“  stone  wall,”  while  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating 
the  improvement,  wuuld  amply  compensate  for  the  la¬ 
bor  bestowed.  I  know  the  women  and  children  are 
eloquent  pleaders  in  behalf  of  the  raspberry  and  black¬ 
berry  bushes,  but  they  had  better  be  cultivated  in  the 
garden,  than  monopolize  the  corners  and  sides  of  fields 
appropriated  to  grass  and  grain. 


Again ;  another  method  of  improvment  is  by  building 
substantial  fences.  These  will  differ  in  different  locali¬ 
ties  according  to  the  kind  and  cheapness  of  material. 
In  New  England,  and  especially  in  the  Granite  State, 
the  majority  of  farms  have  the  material  for  stone  wall 
scattered  all  over  their  surface.  This  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  by  digging  and  occasionally  blasting,  and  when 
once  laid  into  wall  will  last  forever.  This  method,  by 
removing  the  stones  from  the  field,  and  by  making  a 
durable  fence,  has  a  double  advantage.  In  building 
wall  where  the  ground  is  soft,  and  indeed  in  all  cases, 
it  is  better  to  dig  a  trench,  say  about  eighteen  inches 
wide,  down  to  the  subsoil,  and  fill  nearly  full  with  small 
stones,  on  winch  to  lay  the  foundation  •  then  the  wall 
will  not  be  thrown  out  of  place  by  frost,  nor  settle  into 
the  ground.  Stone  wall  is  certainly  expensive  in  com¬ 
parison  with  some  other  fences,  but  its  durability  and 
security  renders  it  cheaper  in  the  end. 

These  are  some  of  the  methods  in  which'  farms  may 
be  improved.  But  the  farmer,  who  in  his  system  com¬ 
bines  beauty  with  utility,  will  need  no  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  his  farm.  When  his 
crops  do  not  reqnire  his  attention,  he  will  find  something 
to  do,  either  in  beautifying  or  benefiting  his  premises. 
Many  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  improvements,  but 
they  never  begin  to  make  them.  Bushes  grow'  around 
their  fields  and  meadows,  rocks  and  stones  encumber 
their  tillage  lands,  their  fences  grow  every  year  more 
unsightly,  and  their  fruit  trees  remain  unpruned  and 
ungrafted;  but  they  plead  they  “don’t  have  time  to 
remedy  the  evils.” 

“  They  know  the  right  and  they  approve  it  too, 

They  know  the  wrong,  but  still  the  wrong  pursue.” 

W.  L.  Eaton.  East  Weave. 


Imported  Cattle. 

Eds.  Cultivator — On  my  return  from  England  last 
spring  I  brought  writh  me,  for  account  of  Col.  Sherw'ood, 
of  Auburn,  Newr-York,  and  myself,  a  short  horn  bull 
and  three  short  horn  heifers;  and  one  short  horn  bull 
calf  for  J.  F.  Sheafe,  Esq.,  of  Dutches  Co.,  N.  Y. — • 
Col.  Sherwood  and  myself  have  had  so  many  inquiries 
as  to  these  cattle,  that  I  ask  a  notice  of  them  through 
your  columns. 

The  bull  is  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  ;  his  portrait  and 
pedigree  may  be  seen  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  English 

Herd  Book,  page - ,  No.  (5941).  He  was  bred  by 

that  distinguished  breeder,  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of 
Kirkleavington,  Yarm,  England,  wffio  is  so  widely  and 
w'ell  know'll  both  in  England  and  America. 

The  heifers  and  bull  calf  were  bred  by  John  Stephen¬ 
son,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Durham,  England,  well 
known  as  the  possessor  of  the  superior  and  famous 
Princess  Tribe  of  short  horns. 

In  the  execution  of  the  commissions  of  Mr.  Sheafe 
and  Col.  Sherw7ood,  I  was  left  to  my  own  discretion; 
they  trusting  to  my  judgment.  I  made  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  various  herds  of  short  horns  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  from  among  them  selected  such  animals  as  l 
thought  w'ould  meet  the  view's  of  my  associates,  and  at 
the  same  time  satisfy  the  critical  scrutiny  of  American 
breeders. 

These  cattle  have  now  been  in  America  five 
months,  and  have  been  seen  by  hundreds  of  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  our  best  judges  and  breeders.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  say  they  have  met  the  approbation 
of  all  wffio  have  seen  them.  The  universal  testimony 
is  that  in  every  respect  they  are  the  best  short  horns 
ever  imported  into  America. 

The  vessel  on  which  they  wrere  imported,  encounter¬ 
ed  weather  of  extraordinary  severity,  and  the  voyage 
was  both  long  and  tempestuous;  indeed  for  tw'enty  days 
there  was  a  continued  hurricane.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  cattle  were  reduced  and  worn  out.  They  are 
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now  all  recovering,  except  one  heifer ;  she  was  ill  and 
was  knocked  all  to  pieces,  and  has  not  yet  regained  her 
form,  and  I  fear  may  not.  She  was  the  best  of  the 
three  heifers  before  sailing. 

The  origin  of  these  animals  is  this .  The  late  Sir  Henry 
Vane  Tempest,  of  Wynyard  Park,  county  of  Durham, 
England,  possessed  a  herd  of  short  horns  widely  known 
for  its  wonderful  and  unsurpassed  excellence.  They 
are  designated  in  England  the  “  Wynyard  Herd”  or 
Princess  Tribe.  In  1800  Sir  Henry  purchased  the 
original  of  his  herd,  the  cow  Princess,  of  Robert  Col¬ 
ling.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Henry,  the  Wynyard  herd 
was  sold,  and  the  cow  Angelina  (a  grandaughter  of 
Princess)  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  of 
Wolviston,  county  of  Durham.  From  Angelina  the  an¬ 
imals  which  I  brought  over  are  descended.  I  give  the 
pedigree  of  one  of  the  heifers  in  full,  to  show  how  rich 
is  their  breeding. 

Princess  3d,  got  by  Napier,  (No.  6238  in  the  English 
Herd  Book)  dam  Rose  Ann,  by  Bellerophon,  (No. 
3119)  grandam  Rosette  by  Belvidere,  ( 1706) ;  great 
grandam  Red  Rose,  by  Waterloo,  (2816)  •  great  great 
grandam  Moss  Rose  by  Baron,  (58) ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gran¬ 
dam  Angelina  (bred  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest)  by 
Phenomenon,  (291);  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam  Anna 
Boleyn,  by  Favorite-  (252);  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gran¬ 
dam  Princess,  (bred  by  Robert  Colling)  by  Favorite, 
(252)  ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam  Brighteyes  by 
Favorite,  (252);  gr.gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.gr.  grandam 
Brighteyes,  (bred  by  Alexander  Hall,  and  by  him  sold 
to  Robert  Colling)  by  Hubback,  (319)  ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam  Brighteyes  by  Snowdon’s  bull, 
(612)  ;  °gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam  by 
Masterman’s  bull,  (422);  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam  by  Harrison’s  bull,  (669)  ;  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam  Tripes, 
(bred  by  Mr.  Pickering  of  Sedgefield  and  by  him  sold  to 
Mr.  Hall)  by  the  Studiey  bull,  (627;. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Princess  Tribe  of  short  horns 
traces  farther  back  than  any  one  recorded  in  the  Herd 
Book, and  the  blood  throughout  is  of  the  highest  character. 

In  the  above  pedigree  the  bulls  Napier,  Bellerophon, 
Belvidere  and  Waterloo,  were  all  bred  by  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son,  and  are  all  descended  from  Angelina.  Baron  is 
also  of  the  same  tribe,  though  not  bred  bv  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son. 

The  bull  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  got  by  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (1940),  dam  Waterloo  2d;  by  Belvi¬ 
dere,  grandam  Waterloo  1st  by  Waterloo  (2816), 
great  grandam  Lady  Antrim,  by  Waterloo — Anna,  by 
Launsleev.es,  (365)— Angelina  by  Phenomenon,  (491), 
&c. 

Duke  of  Northumberland,  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  was 
got  by  Belvidere,  (1706);  dam  Duchess  34th,  by  Bel¬ 
videre,  (1706);  grandam  Duchess '29th,  by  second 
Hubback,  (1423). 

Mr.  Bates  bought  Belvidere  of  Mr.  Stephenson. 

The  other  two  heifers  are  bred  as  follows : 

Princess  2d  got  by  General  Sale,  (8099) ;  dam 
Duchess  by  4th  Duke  of  Northumberland,  ( — ) ;  gran¬ 
dam  Rosette  by  Belvidere,  (1706),  &c.,  as  in  pedigree 
of  Princess  3d.  Fourth  Duke  of  Northumberland  was 
brother  of  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Red  Rose  3d,  got  by  General  Sale,  (8099);  Jane, 
Maid  of  Orleans  by  Marmaluke,  (2258) ;  grandam  Hel¬ 
ena  by  Waterloo,  (2816);  great  grandam  Moss  Rose 
by  Baron,  (58),  &c.,  as  in  pedigree  of  Princess 
3d. 

General  Sale  was  got  by  Napier,  and  is  a  full  bro¬ 
ther  of  Princess  3d. 

There  are  portraits  of  Napier  and  Princess  2d,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  Albany. 
Such  portraits  of  such  animals  are  no  where  else  to  be 
seen  in  this  country.  I  invite  an  inspection  of  them. 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  I  have  brought 
to  this  country  so  superior  a  bull  from  the  herd  of  that 
eminent  breeder,  Mr.  Bates.  He  is  the  only  bull  in 
America  got  by  Mr.  Bates’  crack  prize  bull  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  best  Mr.  Bates  ever  bred;  and  Mr. 
Bates  has  but  one  more  got  by  the  same  bull,  now  left; 
and  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  dead.  Persons  desir¬ 
ing  the  blood  of  Mr.  Bates’  herd,  can  no  where  else  in 
this  country  procure  it  with  such  high  characteristics  of 
style,  quality,  symmetry  and  substance.  Mr.  Bates 
repeatedly  told  me  that  3d.  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
more  like  his  sire  than  any  other  bull  ever  got  by  him. 

=  From  the  various  expressions  of  approval  received,  I 
select  the  following.  The  writer,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  is 
well  known  as  an  extensive  breeder  of  short  horns,  and 
as  a  judge.  No  person  in  the  United  States  has  had  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  short  horns  in  our  coun¬ 
try  for  the  last  twenty-five  years;  he  is  the  author  of 
the  American  Herd  Book.  *  *  *  “  Since  I  saw  him 

I  have  thought  much  on  your  bull  3d.  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  in  comparing  him  in  my  mind  with  all  the 
bulls  I  have  ever  seen,  I  am  more  and  more  impres¬ 
sed  with  his  superior  value  to  anything  yet  brought 
into  the  United  States.  In  short  he  fills  my  mind  en¬ 
tirely  with  all  the  qualities  which  a  perfect  short 
horn  should  possess ;  and  I  don’t  know  but  the  heifers 
are  quite  his  equals  in  style,  quality,  &o.  I  trust  you 
will  have  all  the  success,  both  in  increase  and  in  the 
sale  of  their  produce  which  you  deserve;  for  our  coun¬ 
try  has  never  before,  within  my  knowledge,  received 
such  an  acquisition  in  the  stock  line  as  in  these  cattle. 
You  deserve  much  for  your  enterprise,  and  Mr.  Ste¬ 
vens  a  great  deal  for  his  judgment  and  good  taste  in 
selecting  such  animals.  They  far  exceed  my  antici¬ 
pations,  although,  I  am  free  to  say,  I  anticipated 
much  from  Stevens’s  selections,  with  all  England  for 
a  field  to  choose  in.” 

This  opinion  was  unsolicited  on  the  part  of  Col.  Sher¬ 
wood  or  myself,  and  wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Allen. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  have  a  portrait  of  3d.  Duke 
of  Cambridge  engraved  for  publication  in  The  Cultivator 
for  September  or  October;  and  of  Princess  2d.  in  some 
future  number. 

These  animals  are  now  at  Col.  Sherwood’s,  Auburn, 
New-York,  where  they  may  be  seen.  It  is  now  design¬ 
ed  to  show  them  at  Syracuse,  at  the  great  cattle  show 
of  the  State  Society  in  September.  Col.  Sherwood  and 
myself  invite  the  attention  of  breeders  and  amateurs  to 
them.  Ambrose  Stevens.  New-York. 


Litigation. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Whoever  shall  write  a  fair  histo¬ 
ry  of  our  State,  must  set  it  down  as  one  of  the  evils  of 
the  time,  that  we-  are  a  litigious  people,  too  fond  of  law 
suits ;  and  that  we  support  and  sustain  too  many  law¬ 
yers. 

The  farmers  being  a  majority;  and  their  property  be¬ 
ing  mainly  in  lands  that  can  be  readily  reached  by  the 
taxing  officers,  pay  a  larger  share  of  the  expenses  of 
government  in  proportion  to  their  means,  than  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  pursuits.  If  they  are  in  debt  for  their 
lands,  still  they  are  taxed  for  them,  without  any  allow¬ 
ance  for  their  indebtedness.  This  might  and  ought  to 
be  remedied  by  an  amendment  of  the  assessment  and 
taxing  laws.  Still,  this  would  not  reach  the  evil  of  a 
too  expensive  judiciary  system.  This  must  be  done,  if 
at  all,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  litigation.  Let  the 
cause  be  removed,  and  the  effect  will  cease,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  seems  to  me  that  public  opinion  needs  a 
change  on  this  subject;  and  if  effected,  it  must  com¬ 
mence  by  individual  exertion.  Let  each  farmer  use  his 
influence  to  effect  a  reform,  and  they  will  succeed.  In 
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many  of  the  causes  tried  at  our  county  courts,  the  costs 
exceed  the  damages;  and  the  parties  are  the  worse  off, 
both  in  a  moral  and  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Jurors 
and  witnesses  are  called  from  their  business,  and  the 
people  taxed  to  pay  judges,  jurors,  &c.  Suits  are  fre¬ 
quently  determined  by  some  technicality  of  the  law,  and 
not  by  strict  justice.  The  parties  often  resort  to  in¬ 
trigue  and  management  to  gain  their  suit,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  do.  But  few  men  if  any,  who  are 
frequently  engaged  in  lawsuits,  sustain  a  good  moral 
character.  A  civil  suit,  commenced  in  the  first  instance, 
in  a  justices'  court,  (or  a  trifling  amount,  often  gets  a 
whole  neighborhood  by  the  ears;,  and  is  the  cause  of 
divers  slander  suits,  indictments  for  assault  and  battery, 
perjury,  &c.  Thus  they  are  harrassed  by  being  called 
to  the  county  seats  as  witnesses;  many  of  them  take 
sides  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties.  Bitter  and 
unkind  feelings  are  engendered,  and  a  looseness  of  mo¬ 
ral  principle,  prejudicial  to  good  morals,  and  good  socie¬ 
ty  is  the  natural  consequence. 

If,  in  traveling,  you  pass  a  huddle  of  houses  in  a  di¬ 
lapidated  condition,  and  where  almost  everything  in 
the  vicin'ty  bears  marks  of  sioth  and  negligence,  you 
may  set  it  down  as  morally  certain,  that  justices' courts 
are  frequent,  and  the  people  are  given  to  litigation; 
and  that  the  only  persons,  if  any,  who  make  money,  are 
the  rumseller,  the  pettifogger,  justice  and  constable. 

How  then  are  these  evils,  (and  all  must  admit  them 
as  such,)  to  be  remedied  ?  Let  every  farmer  make  up 
bis  mind  uot  to  have  a  lawsuit,  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Let  him  as  a  general  thing,  sell  his  pro¬ 
duce  for  ready  pay;  pay  down  for  what  he  buys,  deal 
honorably  and  uprightly,  adopt  the  rule  of  “  doing  as 
he  would  wish  to  be  done  by,”  and  he  will  seldom  be 
in  a  situation  in  which  a  suit  will  be  necessary.  We 
can  find  many  farmers,  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age, 
who  never  had  a  suit  in  their  lives,  and  the  writer  of 
this  is  one  of  the  number. 

Let  the  most  influential  farmers  take  this  course,  and 
advise  all  others  to  do  the  same.  Let  all  those  who 
are  fond  of  lawsuits  and  quarrels,  know  that  they  lose 
character  and  standing  by  them ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
agricultural  districts  would  be  much  improved,  both  in 
a  moral,  pecuniary  and  social  point  of  view.  The  farmers 
are  from  their  peaceful  ant!  retired  situation  ;  from  their 
independence  and  occupation,  exactly  in  a  right  situation 
to  commence  and  carry  out  a  reform  of  this  nature, 
and  would  themselves  bo  the  greatest  gainers  bv  it. 

When  I  see  a  young  farmer  fond  of  attending  law¬ 
suits;  often  taking  sides  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties,  frequently  a  •witness;  studying  the  nice  techni¬ 
calities  of  the  law',  and  trying  to  get  elected  a  justice 
or  constable,  I  cannot  but  think  he  had  better  be  learn¬ 
ing  and  practicing  the  art  of  good  farming ;  and  spend¬ 
ing  his  leisure  time,  reading  some  good  works  on  agri¬ 
culture,  moral  philosophy,  and  political  economy.  Far¬ 
mer. 

Yield  of  Crops  in  Ohio. 

We  have  compiled  the  following  table  from  the  returns 
of  the  several  counties  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  published 
in  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  They 
purport  to  give  the  average  yield  per  acre,  for  1848. 
Wheat  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  considerably 
above  an  average — other  crops  about  an  average,  com¬ 
pared  with  other  seasons.  Potatoes  are  said  to  have 
been  injured  by  the  “  disease”  in  most  instances,  and  in 
several  counties,  where  the  yield  is  not  given  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  failure — not  more  than  five  to  twenty  bush¬ 
els  of  sound  tubers  per  acre  having  been  obtained. 
Some  other  crops  are  noticed  in  the  returns — such  as 
buckwheat,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  tobacco.  The 
yield  of  the  former  ranges  from  twelve  to  thirty-seven 


bushels  per  acre  ;  and  that  of  the  latter  from  600  to 
2000  pounds  per  acre. 


COUNTIES. 

Hay. 

Tons. 

1  Potatoes.! 

|  Bushels. 

Wheat. 

Bushels. 

Kffl 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

1  Oats. 

Bushels. 

li 

p1 

Adams, . . . 

12 

106 

on 

Athens, . . . 

li 

100 

15 

25 

40 

Aslitai  ula, . . . 

150 

15 

40 

45 

Ashland,  . . . . . 

1} 

40 

10 

15 

15 

30 

50 

Champaigne, . . . 

1 

75 

16 

30 

45 

Carroll, . 

5 

2± 

50 

15 

20 

35 

38 

45 

Clinton, . . . 

40 

20 

35 

45 

Columbiana, . 

2 

17 

35 

50 

35 

Clark,  . 

li 

100 

IS 

15 

40 

40 

Cuyahoga, . 

i\ 

10 

12 

40 

35 

Crawford, . 

2 

20 

35” 

33 

40 

Clermont, . 

1 

SO 

15 

’16' 

12 

12 

45 

Coshocton, . 

12 

25 

40 

Erie, . 

2 

25 

15 

32 

35 

35 

Franklin, . 

2 

75 

18 

25 

20 

40 

50 

Delaware,  ....  . . 

2 

18 

20 

30 

45 

Darke, . 

2 

*70 

20 

25 

20 

35 

50 

Defiance,  . 

2 

150 

20 

25 

20 

45 

45 

Fayette, . 

n 

30 

12 

12 

25 

38 

Greene, . 

H 

100 

17 

20 

40t 

30 

50 

Gall  a, . 

1-1 

50 

12 

20 

35 

Granger, . 

1 2 
H 

10 

10 

12 

40 

'35 

Guernsey, . 

1* 

’so’ 

14 

25 

40 

40 

Highland, . . . . 

12 

12 

12 

15 

50 

Henry, . 

11 

50 

18 

45 

45 

Hocking, . 

1  2 

o 

100 

12 

25 

35 

Hardin, . 

2 

174 

14 

30 

33 

35 

Hamilton,  (averages  not  given) 

Hancock, . 

2 

50 

20 

25 

40 

40 

Huron,  (averages  not  given  ). . 

« 

Harrison, . 

15 

35 

40 

Jefferson, . 

It 

15 

15 

40 

35 

40 

Lake, . . . 

2 

*50 

12 

15 

35 

50 

45 

Licking, . 

2 

100 

18 

15 

25 

30 

50 

Lawrence, . 

1 

50 

10 

20 

30 

Lorain, . . . 

li 

50 

13 

40 

30 

Mahoning, . . . 

II 

4U 

6 

30 

40 

40 

Medina, . 

1  2 

n 

10 

30 

40 

35 

Monroe,  . . 

ii 

12 

25 

35 

Meigs,  . 

n 

*60 

15 

15 

20 

35 

40 

Muskingum, . . 

I6-4 

40 

45 

Miami, . 

ii 

25 

35 

65 

Montgomery, . 

1  2 

m 

18 

15 

25 

30 

45 

JVfnrgaiij  _ ,, 

ii 

20 

30 

35 

Mercer, . 

*2 

2 

m 

15 

10 

18 

20 

25 

Madison, . 

n 

50 

15 

20 

20 

30 

40 

Ottawa, . 

if 

17 

30 

25 

Paulding, . 

2 

ioo 

20 

40 

50 

Putnam, .  . . 

3 

150 

13 

25 

25 

50 

Preble,*  . 

1 

50 

16 

15 

20 

Portage, . 

14 

50 

9 

8 

20 

35 

40 

Perry, . . . . 

l 

20 

18 

50 

40 

Pickaway,  . 

n 

15 

14 

20 

46 

Richland, . 

2 

15 

15 

40 

35 

Ross, . 

ii 

13 

22 

45 

Seneca, . 

*2 

1 

15 

15 

40 

40 

Summit,  . 

H 

9 

12 

15 

35 

40 

Shelby, . 

2 

22 

15 

40 

40 

25 

Stark, . 

2 

50 

15 

20 

30 

50 

Trumbull, . . . 

14 

60 

10 

17 

20 

*30* 

40 

Tuscarawas, . 

2 

80 

17 

16 

23 

30 

40 

TTninn  . 

11 

80 

15 

35 

35 

Van  Wert,  .  . 

12 

14 

150 

20 

20 

30 

33 

Washington, . 

l| 

100 

10 

15 

. . . . 

25 

45 

Warren,.,. . . . . . 

14 

100 

15 

12 

2i 

25 

50 

Wayne,  . 

2 

18 

20 

45 

35 

Wood . 

14 

'26' 

10 

18 

*18 

34 

34 

Wyandot,. . 

2 

30 

15 

35 

42 

*  In  this  instance  the  yield  is  put  down  at  40bushe’s  per  acre  for 
“  fall  barley,”  and  20  for  “  spring  barley.” 

t  All  the  crops  in  this  county,  except  wheat,  greatly  injured  by 
drouth. 


Agricultural  Reading. 

Agricultural  pursuits,  I  deem  second  in  importance 
to  none  other.  It  has  ever  been  my  delight  to  see  a 
spirit  of  improvement  enlisting  the  minds  of  many  of 
our  most  successful  farmers,  and  by  observing  some  of 
their  most  skillful  management,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  .glean  ideas  and  profit  by  them,  whenever 
the  opportunity  offered.  I  shall  ever  feel  that  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  founder  of  the  first  agricultural 
paper  that  I  became  familiarly  acquainted  with — The 
Cultivator.  It  enlisted  a  spirit  of  observation  and  im¬ 
provement — a  spirit  of  go-akeadat  ivemss, — to  advance 
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beyond  where  our  fore-fathers  stopped.  The  Cultivator 
at  its  commencement,  had  a  high  and  aspiring  motto — 
“  To  Improve  the  Soil  and  the  Mind  ” — and  I  believe 
it  has  faithfully  adhered  to  this  principle  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time. 

The  agricultural  community  generally,  is  not  divided 
(in  respect  to  their  employment)  into  sects  and  parties; 
but  is  engaged  in  common,  in  raising  the  products  of 
the  soil.  I  hope  to  see  such  a  spirit  of  liberality  that 
each  one  will  feel  free  to  exert  their  energies  to  ameli¬ 
orate  and  improve  the  condition  of  mankind  generally. 
At  the  present  day,  the  odium  is  somewhat  dispelled 
that  used  to  deter  many  from  engaging  in  agriculture; 
it  engages  the  attention  of  some  of  the  first  men  of  the 
age;  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  not  only  an  honorable, 
but  a  profitable  occupation.  Rusticus.  Quaker  Springs , 
N.  F,  June  12,  1849. _ _ 

Agriculture  of  California. 

Eds.  Cultivator- — The  following  extracts  are  from 
a  letter  received  by  me  from  my  brother-in-law,  Joseph 
Aram,  who  removed  to  California  with  his  family,  in 
1846.  The  portion  of,  the  letter  which  relates  to  the 
agricultural  res-urces  of  that  country,  I  thought  might 
not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Cul¬ 
tivator.  The  letter  is  dated  Pueblo  de  San  Jose,  Up¬ 
per  California,  March  9,  1849.  Daniel  H.  Wright. 
Castile ,  Wyoming  county ,  N.  Y. 

11  Can  crops  be  raised  in  California  without  irriga¬ 
tion  V* 

Wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  oats  need  no  irrigation,  they 
do  well  on  the  prairies;  but  vegetables  need  water, 
though  on  low  damp  ground,  they  do  well. 

What  do  grains  yield  per  acre  V* 

Wheat  from  25  to  75  bushels  per  acre;  barley  the 
same,  corn  from  15  to  20  bushels;  oats  grow  sponta¬ 
neously  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country; — I  have 
frequently  seen  those  that  would  yield  from  60  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  scarce  and 
dear. 

Plowing  for  wheat  commences  in  December,  and  we 
sow  from  that  time  till  the  first  of  March.  Farming  has 
been  neglected  on  account  of  the  mines.  Wheat  is 
worth  $2  a  bushel,  corn  $3.50,  barley  $5.00,  potatoes 
$4  .50,  butter  per  pound,  $1,  eggs  per  dozen  $1,  horses 
each,  $50  to  $200,  mules  $100  to  $300.  American  ox¬ 
en,  a  yoke,  $200,  California  oxen,  $100,  beef  cattle, 
each,  $8  to  $12,  wagons  $200  to  $1000.  The  scarcity 
makes  the  price.  There  is  nothing  cheap  but  beef  cat¬ 
tle. 

Lumber  is  worth  $75  per  thousand  feet,  very  scarce 
at  that  ;  it  has  sold  for  more.  Nails  10  cents  per  fb. , 
by  the  keg. 

Monterey  has  about  5,000  inhabitants,  Puebla,  2,- 
000,  San  Francisco,  5,000. 

Forty-six  vessels  came  into  the  port  of  Monterey,  and 
eightv-four  into  San  Francisco,  during  the  past  year,  but 
no  whalers, — they  are  afraid  to  come  in,  for  their  hands 
would  run  away  to  the  mines.  The  extent  of  the  bay 
of  Monterey  is  considerable — it  is  15  miles  across  its 
mouth ; — the  harbor  is  a  narrow  neck  running  into  the 
main  land ;  it  is  properly  an  arm  of  the  sea.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  taken  the  lead  the  past  year,  being  better  si¬ 
tuated  for  the  mines. 

The  Spaniards  depend  on  selling  horses  and  cattle  for 
their  subsistence.  The  Americans  get  their  living  by 
skinning  the  Spaniards,  and  many  have  grown  rich  at 
that.  The  latter  are  very  indolent,  and  much  given  to 
gambling. 

We  have  a  variety  of  fruit, — pears,  the  best  that  I 
ever  saw;  apples  rather  poor  quality — -need  grafting; 
peaches,  very  good;  quinces,  most  excellent;  grapes 
are  good;  apricots,  nectarines  and  figs,  but  not  good. 

The  changes  of  the  seasons  are  as  follows;  The 


rains  commence  about  the  first  of  December,  and  we  have 
occasional  showers  from  that  time  until  the  month  of 
March;  the  balance  of  the  year  has  no  rain.  But  ve¬ 
getation  does  not  suffer  as  much  as  you  might  imagine ; 
the  soil  seems  adapted  to  the  climate. 

The  Spaniards  build  altogether  with  dobies  or  unburafc 
bricks;  most  of  the  Americans  build  frame  houses. 
But  those  dobies  make  a  most  excellent  house. 

Grain  is  always  threshed  immediately  after  it  is  cut 
—  trod  out  by  horses. 

There  is  some  very  good  water,  and  considerable  ve¬ 
ry  bad — the  springs  are  good,  but  many  of  the  wells 
are  poor. 

Bilious  diseases  are  the  most  common. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous  with  valleys 
between.  For  agricultural  purposes,  the  valleys  are 
generally  good,  the  hills  and  mountains  arc  only  valua¬ 
ble  for  grazing. 

The  people  transport  their  produce  in  carts  drawn  by 
oxen,  from  the  interior  to  the  towns  on  the  coast. 

“  What  is  land  worth?” 

The  price  of  land  is  rising  fast.  I  have  a  piece  of 
land  containing  between  three  and  four  hundred  acres, 
for  which  I  paid,  two  years  since,  $200,  now  it  would 
bring  $4,000.  Lots  in  Monterey  are  worth  from  $100 
to  $2,000,  without  buildings. m 

Wagon  timber  is  scarce  near  the  coast,  but  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  mines,  there  is  an  abundance. 

We  have  plenty  of  saw  mills,  but  they  are  standing 
idie,  those  that  tended  them  having  gone  to  the  mines. 

The  forest  trees  are,  oak,  pine,  red-wood,  madro.ne, 
cedar,  live-oak,  white  and  red  fir.  The  timber  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  hills; — the  plains  are  generally  open.  I 
have  seen  abundance  of  red-wood  timber  three  hundred 
feet  high,  and  from  12  to  15  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base. 

The  streams  overflow  in  June  and  July,  when  the 
snow  melts  on  the  high  mountains.  The  rains  during 
winter  raise  the  streams,  but  not  to  overflow. 

It  is  about  200  miles  from  the  coast  to  where  the  gold 
is  found;  the  gold  mines  run  north  and  south,  parallel 
with  the  coast. 

We  have  plenty  of  fish,  but  few  fishermen.  Also, 
deer,  elk,  antelope,  grizly  bear,  and  wild  horses  and 
cattle.  But  no  one  stops  to  hunt  now— -except  the 
Spaniards,  who  go  out  now  and  then  to  catch  wild  hor¬ 
ses,  which  are  becoming  so  valuable  that  it  is  quite  an 
object  to  catch  them.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  as  fine  here 
as  I  ever  saw.  Our  Spanish  cows  cannot  be  beat  by 
your  Durhams,  only  they  will  kick. 

This  would  be  a  fine  country  for  bees,  if  they  could 
be  got  here;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular,  there  are 
none  to  be  found. 

Weather  in  Virginia. 

Eds.  Cultivator. — I  see  in  the  Cultivator  for  June, 
1849,  page  178,  a  piece  headed  the  weather,  and  as  I 
keep  a  sort  of  diary,  I  concluded  to  send  you  an  account 
of  the  weather  with  dates.  I  live  thirty  miles  west  of 
Norfolk.  Nov.  3, ’48,  frost  and  ice ;  5,  rain;  6,  fair  and 
sold;  8,  frost,  cold  and  fair;  9,  ice;  12,  rain;16,  fair 
and  pleasant;  18,  rain  and  very  chilly;  19,  snowed; 
20,  ice;  21,  ice;  25,  warm;  20,  frost  and  ice.  Deo. 
2,  rain;  12  to  16,  rain ;  19,  very  warm;  28  to  31,  ioe. 
Jan.  l,cold;  3,  freezing  of  nights  to  7 ;  9, snowed;  11, 
very  cold;  21,  rain;  24,  cold  and  fair.  Feby.  1,  rain; 
6,  fair  and  very  cold;  8,  freezing;  13,  fair  and  cold; 
15,  snowed  six  inches  deep;  18,  snowed;  22,  snowed; 
24,  fair  and  pleasant;  26,  storm,  wind  and  rain;  28, 
storm  continues.  March  1,  rain  and  very  chilly;  11, 
delightful;  20,  cloudy;  31,  fair  and  pleasant.  April  1, 
cloudy  and  chilly  ;  5,  clouds  and  sun ;  10,  fair  and  warm ; 
12,  fair  and  windy;  14,  fair,  cold  and  blustery;  15,  ice 
I  ineh  thick  and  very  cold;  16,  ice;  17,  fair  and  cold-— 
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and  this  cold  spell  killed  all  the  young  vegetables  in  the 
gardens,  (pease  cut  down,  &c.,)  and  all  stone  fruits  of 
every  sort — 19,  fair  and  extremely  cold;  20,  fair,  and 
not  so  cold — to  the  end  of  the  month  much  more  moder¬ 
ate.  May  came  in  quite  pleasant,  &c.  &c.  J.  Bunch. 
Chuckatuck,  June ,  20,  1849. 

The  Cost  of  Fine  Wool. 

Eds.  Cultivator. — It  is  impossible  to  give  your  cor¬ 
respondents,  who  inquire  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  line 
wool,  a  definite  answer.  The  best  answer  may  be 
found  in  a  statement  of  facts  and  estimates  by  those,  in 
different  parts  of  the  land,  who  have  experience  in  the 
wool  busiuess.  Like  Polydamas,  I  was  pleased  with 
the  exact  statistics  and  sensible  estimates  of  Mr.  Petti- 
bone.  To  the  same  end  I  send  you  a  few  statements, 
in  regard  to  the  business  here.  And  what  I  say  shall 
answer  for  about  half  a  dozen  farms  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood,  which  is  in  a  valley  called  the  Oblong, 
quite  in  the  eastern  part  of  Dutchess  county.  We  fol¬ 
low  a  mixed  husbandry,  as  the  soil  is  about  equally 
adapted  to  grain  and  grass,  and  yields  a  better  return 
than  by  any  single  branch  of  farming.  The  value  of 
improved  lands,  in  good  sized  farms,  is  about  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  The  number  of  sheep  kept  on  a  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres  is  four  hundred,  besides  a  team  of 
four  oxen,  two  or  three  horses,  four  cows,  and  a  few 
young  cattle.  There  are  usually  about  forty  acres  un¬ 
der  the  plow,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  meadow  and 
pasture.  What  proportion  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to 
the  sheep  cannot  be  defined,  probably  not  less  than  120 
acres.  The  quantity  of  wool  produced  on  an  average 
of  these  flocks  is  two  pounds  and  three-quarters  per 
fleece;  and  the  average  price  per  pound,  for  the  last  six 
years,  has  been  forty-seven  cents.  The  surplus  sheep 
sold  each  year  from  a  flock  of  400  are  not  less  than  100, 
at  the  price  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  head.  This 
amounts  to  six  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars. 

The  cost  of  keeping  sheep  includes  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  expenses  of  the  farm,  besides  the  interest  on  the 
price  of  the  land,  as  fencing,  taxes,  seed,  plaster,  man¬ 
ure,  &c.  Henry  Swift,  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pay  to  a  tenant  on  one  of  these  farms,  some 
years  ago,  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  for  the  labor 
given  to  four  hundred  sheep,  which  included  the  secur- 
'  ing  of  the  hay,  winter  care,  washing  and  shearing,  and 
all  other  labor  devoted  to  them. 

Now,  as  to  the  profits  of  the  business  of  growing  fine 
wool,  it  is  plain  that  it  does  not  yield  a  large  per  cent, 
though  like  other  branches  of  farming,  when  well  done , 
it  brings  a  fair  return.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Pet- 
tibone,  that  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
whether  a  thing  is  done  right.  There  is  a  general  im¬ 
pression  among  our  farmers,  that  their  business  does 
not  yield  them  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested; 
but  I  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  with  skilful 
and  prudent  management,  the'  farm  yields  at  least  six 
per  cent.,  if  the  valuation  of  the  land  be  not  too  extra¬ 
vagant. 

On  good  land,  easily  cultivated,  the  raising  of  grain 
is  twice  as  profitable  as  any  branch  of  grazing.  But  as 
thore  must  be  manure,  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  it  is  necessary  that  a  portion  of  the  farm  be  devo¬ 
ted  to  stock.  Therefore  what  seems  to  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  profits  of  the  grass  crop,  is  made  up  in  the  in¬ 
creased  production  of  grain,  and  thus  in  a  mixed  hus¬ 
bandry,  the  acre  of  grass  is  truly  as  profitable  as  an 
acre  of  wheat. 

We  prefer  fine  wooled  sheep  to  other  stock,  for  sever¬ 
al  reasons ;  and  the  first  is  that  on  our  dry  arable  lands 
it  is  more  profitable  than  making  beef,  and  brings  much 
less  care  and  labor  than  the  dairy.  We  estimate  that 
it  requires  as  much  hay  and  pasture  for  eight  cows  or 
steers,  as  for  one  hundred  sheep.  Sheep  will  do  as  well 


on  straw  and  other  coarse  feed,  as  any  stock  will,  and 
on  poor  or  dry  pasture  sheep  will  do  well,  while  cows 
or  fatting  cattle  would  not  do  at  all.  The  quantity  of 
hay  to  one  hundred  sheep  through  the  winter  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  tons.  It  is  our  opinion  also  that  on  land 
suitable  for  wheat  and  corn,  the  manure  of  sheep  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  manure  of  cattle,  and  on  certain  cold  grass 
lands  as  a  top  dressing.  I  might  add  that  there  is  less 
fluctuation  in  the  wool  market,  than  in  that  of  beef  and 
the  products  of  the  dairy,  constituting  a  more  stable 
and  uniform  business.  And  there  is  less  trouble  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  after  the  flock  is  once  established. 

Some  good  farmers  enjoy  a  greater  profit  than  that 
I  have  stated,  but  many,  for  want  of  proper  care,  miss 
not  only  the  profits,  but  also  all  the  pleasures  of  their 
profession.  I  ought  to  add,  that  in  some  of  the  middle 
towns  of  Dutchess,  on  their  fine  grazing  lands,  they 
have  given  up  fine  wooled  sheep  for  cattle ;  but  we  still 
think  that  this  business,  in  connection  with  the  whole 
system  of  farming,  should  not  be  hastily  exchanged  for 
any  other.  Newton  Reed.  Amenia  Union,  July , 
1849.  _ 

Wire  Fences. 

Eds.  Cultivator — A  writer  who  signs  himself  S. 
W.,  in  your  July  number,  desires  information  on  the 
subject  of  making  wire  fences.  I  will  give  what  infor¬ 
mation  I  am  able,  and  from  my  own  experience.  I 
have  made,  during  the  spring  of  1848,  about  1000  feet 
of  wire  fence  on  my  premises;  about  700  feet  of  which 
I  put  up  in  the  following  manner: 

The  posts  were  of  white  oak  and  butternut,  and  as  it 
was  undertaken  mainly  as  an  experiment,  and  as  I  in¬ 
tended  eventually  to  plant  some  kind  of  hedge  on  the 
line,  I  paid  but  little  regard  either  to  size  or  beauty  of 
the  posts.  They  were  set  ten  feet  apart,  and  in  depth 
about  two  feet,  excepting  at  each  end,  one  of  larger 
size  was  set  about  four  feet  deep,  imbeded  firmly  in 
stones,  with  a  brace  to  each  post,  running  from  the  top 
to  near  the  bottom  of  the  next.  Four  holes  in  each  post 
were  bored  with  a  brace  and  bit  from  eight  to  nine  inches 
apart.  Wire  of  No.  9,  was  run  through  the  whole 
length,  and  fastened  at  one  end;  and  I  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  and  easy  method  of  straining  them  at 
the  other  end.  I  took  a  wrench  which  I  use  for  turning 
the  nuts  on  may  wagon  axles,  and  fitted  it  on  one  end 
of  a  stick  of  hard  wood  one  or  two  feet  long — the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stick  being  nearly  round,  and  one  or  one 
and  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  Through  that  end  of  the 
stick,  a  hole  was  bored  to  admit  the  wire  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  end  post.  I  then  turned  the  stick 
%ith  the  wrench,  until  the  wire  obtained  a  sufficient 
tension— and,  by  the  way,  a  great  power  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  such  a  purchase.  The  stick  was  then  nailed  to 
the  post,  and  sawed  off,  and  the  same  process  perform¬ 
ed  with  the  remaining  wires  until  all  of  the  stick  which 
was  necessary  was  used  up. 

Another  fence  near  my  house  was  built  with  rather 
more  regard  to  fancy.  The  posts  were  small,  of  uni¬ 
form  size  and  set  nearer  together,  and  the  wires  run 
through,  forming  lattice  or  diamond  work,  by  passing 
alternately  from  the  first  to  the  second  hole,  and  so  on 
down.  In  this  fence  seven  wires  of  smaller  size,  (No. 
11)  were  used,  with  the  addition  of  a  board  at  the 
base.  Upon  all  of  the  wire  I  put  a  thick  composition  of 
tar,  oil  and  lead,  which  has  proved  an  effectual  protec¬ 
tion  from  rust. 

I  can  now  say  that  these  fences  have  proved  good, 
beyond  my  expectations.  I  can  say  to  your  inquiring 
correspondent,  that  I  did  not  loosen  the  vs  ires,  and  tho 
posts  were  not  affected  in  the  least  by  the  severe  frost 
of  last  winter.  The  cost  of  the  wire  for  the  fence  first 
mentioned,  was  less  than  thirty  Cents  per  rod,  and  as  to 
the  value  of  the  posts,  the  account  can  easily  be  adjust- 
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ed with  the  wood  pile.  Should  S.  W.  obtain  no  other 
reply  to  his  questions,  I  would  also  state  that  in  my 
opinion,  posts  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  apart  would 
make  a  sufficient  fence  for  sheep,  provided  a  wire  of 
small  size  were  placed  midway  between  the  posts,  and 
twisted  around  each  horizontal  one  from  top  to  bottom. 
This  would  answer  nearly  as  well  as  an  additional  post. 
It  is  desirable  to  coat  the  wire  with  the  composition  I 
have  mentioned  or  with  coal  tar,  as  it  is  liable  to  rust, 
particularly  if  it  passes  through t  chesnut  posts,. as  that 
kind  of  timber,  although  durable,  contains  an  acid  ex¬ 
tremely  corroding.  The  holes  should  be  half  an  inch, 
at  least,  in  diameter,  so  as  to  admit  a  small  brush.  In 
case  a  post  should  decay,  the  wires  can  easily  be  sawed 
out,  and  new  ones  replaced.  Staples  No.  7  or  9,  would 
probably  answer  well  instead  of  holes  through  the  posts. 
The  whole  fence  can  be  painted  any  color  desired. — 
Where  trees  have  been  set  out  on  a  line-,  wire  can  be 
attached  with  obvious  ease  and  advantage.  In  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Connecticut,  where  I  reside,  several  of  our 
farmers  have,  within  a  few  months,  built  wire  fences 
in  their  meadows,  which  are  annually  overflowed  by  the 
river,  and  which  will  doubtless  answer  every  good  pur¬ 
pose  intended.  The  great  increase  of  rail  roads,  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  making  of  bricks, 
have  materially  raised  the  price  of  wood  and  timber  in 
this  State;  consequently,  fencing  is  quite  an  item  in  the 
expense  of  a  farm.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  in  a  few 
years  wire  will  be  a  common,  if  not  the  chief  material 
for  fences,  at  least  in  this  vicinity.  R.  H.  Phelps. 
Windsor ,  Ct..  July  16,  1849. 


The  $100  Premium  on  Sheep. 

A  purse  of  $100  having  been  offered  for  the  best  25 
Merino  ewes  and  the  best  25  Merino  lambs,  under  one 
year  old,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  next  fair  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  I  propose  to  be  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  that  exhibition,  against  any  and  all  flocks  that 
may  be  brought  out.  I  state  this,  not  as  a  challenge, 
but  simply  as  a  proposition,  which  may  call  together 
my  brother  farmers  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
My  object  is  to  convince  myself  where  the  best  Merino 
sheep  are.  If  I  have  not  obtained  them,  I  must  get 
them ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  improve  from  the  best, 
whatever  may  be  the  cost.  By  a  fair  competition  we 
may  compare  the  best  specimens  from  the  best  flocks, 
and  by  that  means  may  learn  where  the  best  sheep  are 
to  be  found.  For  a  series  of  years,  I  have  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  to  possess  myself  of  the  best  Merino 
sheep  that  could  be  found,  either  in  this  country  or  the 
old  world.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  efforts 
have  been  successful ;  and  to  this  end  I  earnestly  invite 
the  growers  of  Merino  wool  throughout  the  Union,  to 
meet  me  on  the  show-grounds-  at  Syracuse  next  Sep 
tember,  in  honorable  competition,  and  thus  add  another 
interesting  feature  to  the  somewhat  national  exhibition 
which  will  be  made  at  the  New-York  State  Fair.  A. 
L.  Bingham.  Cornwall ,  Vt.,  July  16,  1849. 

What  constitutes  a  Thorough-bred  Horse? 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  various  publications, 
on  sporting,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  on  the  much  agi¬ 
tated  question,  “  What  constitutes  a  full  blood,  or  what 
is  termed  a  thorough-bred  horse?”  The  question  is  ve¬ 
ry  easily  decided;  the  term  “  thorough-bred  horse,” 
merely  implying  one  that  can  be  traced  through  the 
Stud-Book,  by  sire  and  dam,  to  any  Eastern  stallion,  or 
to  what  were  called  the  Royal  Mares,  imported  by 
Charles  the  Second,  as  they,  together  with  two  or  three 
of  the  first  imported  stallions  formed  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  all  racing  pedigrees.  As  to  the  assertion,  that,  for 
a  horse  to  claim  the  title  of  thorough-bred,  it  is  neces¬ 


sary  that  he  should  be  of  pure  Oriental  descent,  it  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  be  supported:  as,  independently  of 
the  fact  that  only  two  mares  are  stated  in  the  Stud 
Book,  or  elsewhere,  on  authority,  to  have  been  import¬ 
ed  into  England  in  the  early  days  of  racing,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  first  British  race-horses  were  those  of 
British  breed,  changed,  ameliorated,  and  at  last  per¬ 
fected  by  the  admixture  of  eastern  blood,  and  judicious 
crossing  afterwards.  English  Essay . 

Disease  among  Horses. 

A  farmer  from  Tioga  county  writes  that  there  is  a 
complaint  lingering  about  the  horses  in  some  parts  of 
the  county,  which  is  called  the  Quinzy,  which  is  very 
much  dreaded.  It  appeared  first  in  June,  1848.  The 
symptoms  are — general  stupidity  of  the  animal,  and  a 
swelling  under  the  throat  at  the  butt  of  the  jaws.  The 
food  comes  out  of  the'animal’s  nose,  and  occasionally, 
also,  their  drink.  Several  valuable  animals  have  died. 

Will  the  editors  inform  us  as  to  this  disease,  and  the 
best  remedies  for  it,  and  whether  it  is  the  same  disease 
so  fatal  to  horses  on  Long  Island,  in  1846?  J. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  suggestions  of  our 
veterinarians  on  this  subject.  Eds. 

Mushrooms. 

A  great  number  of  fungi  of  a  poisonous  nature,  bear 
a  near  resemblance  to  the  mild  eatable  mushroom,  so 
that  even  the  best  judges  of  them  are  liable  to 
occasional  deception.  The  following  description  of 
of  the  true  mushroom  may  be  useful  to  those  who  in¬ 
tend  to  gather  or  to  purchase  this  vegetable.  The  gills 
or  under  part  of  the  cap  are  loose,  of  a  pinkey-red, 
changing  to  a  liver-color,  situated  close  to  the  stem, 
but  not  united  to  it;  very  thick  set,  irregularly  disposed, 
some  forked  next  the  stem,  some  next  the  edge  of  the 
cap,  and  some  at  both  ends,  in  which  case  the  interme¬ 
diate  smaller  gills  are  generally  excluded.  The  cap  or 
pileus  is  externally  white,  changing  to  brown  when  old, 
and  becoming  scurfy;  it  is  regularly  convex,  fleshy, 
flatter  when  old,  from  two  to  four  inches,  but  sometimes 
even  nine  inches  in  diameter;  it  liquifies  as  it  decays; 
the  flesh  is  white.  The  stem  is  solid,  white,  cylindrical, 
from  two  to  three  inches  high,  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  curtain  or  membrane  which  extends  from  the  stem 
to  the  edge  of  the  cap,  is  white  and  delicate.  When 
the  mushroom  first  makes  its  appearance,  it  is  smooth 
and  almost  globular,  and  in  this  state  it  is  called  a 
button.  This  species  is  esteemed  the  best  and  most 
savoury,  and  is  much  in  request  for  the  table.  It  is 
eaten  fresh,  either  stewed  or  broiled,  or  preserved  as  a 
pickle,  or  in  powder:  it  also  furnishes  the  sauce  called 
ketchup.  The  field  plants  are  better  for  eating  than 
those  raised  in  artificial  beds,  their  flesh  being  more 
tender;  but  the  cultivated  mushrooms  are  better  look¬ 
ing,  may  be  more  easily  collected  in  the  proper  state 
for  eating,  and  are  firmer  and  better  for  pickling.  The 
wild  mushrooms  are  found  in  parks  and  other  pastures 
where  the  turf  has  not  been  plowed  up  for  many  years. 
The  best  time  for  gathering  them  is  in  August  and 
September. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  mushrooms  can  distin¬ 
guish  the  true  from  the  false  by  the  smell.  The  follow¬ 
ing  test  'will  be  found  useful  to  other  persons:  Sprinkle 
salt  on  the  spongy  part  or  gills  of  the  mushrooms  to  be 
tried.  If  they  turn  yellow,  they  are  poisonous;  if  they 
turn  black,  they  are  good.  Allow  the  salt  to  act  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  before  you  decide  as  to  the  color. 

Characters  of  false  Mushrooms  or  Poisonous  Fungi. 
They  have  a  warty  cap,  or  else  fragments  of  membrane 
adhering  to  the  upper  surface ;  they  are  heavy,  they 
emerge  from  a  vulva  or  bag;  they  grow  in  woods  and 
shady  places,  or  in  tufts  or  clusters  on  the  trunks  or 
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stumps  of  trees,-  they  have  an  astringent  styptic  taste 
and  a  pungent  and  often  nauseous  odor;  they  become 
blue  after  being  cut;  they  are  moist  on  the  surface; 
they  possess  an  orange  or  rose-red  oolor,  they  turn 
yellow  when  salted.  Mushrooms  which  possess  any  of 
these  properties,  are  to  be  shunned  as  dangerous. — Ca¬ 
nadian  Agriculturist. 

The  Wheat  Midge. — Ceddomyia  tritici. 

This  insect,  whose  appearance  in  this  country  was 
first  noticed  about  thirty  years  ago,  has  been  gradually 
spreading  westward.  For  several  years,  while  it  was 
committing  great  injury  in  some  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  in  Lower  Canada,  it  was  not  seen  in  the 
Mohawk  valley.  The  period  of  its  appearance  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  is  still  more  recent.  No  farther  west 
than  Syracuse,  no  particular  complaint  was  heard  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  till  1846,  when  the  wheat  crop  was  report¬ 
ed  to  have  been  so  much  damaged  by  it,  that  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  that  grain  was  considerably  lessened  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  succeeding  season.  The  present  season  we 
hear  of  its  ravages  in  the  Genesee  valley,  and  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.  It  has  doubtless  prevailed  more  or  less 
in  those  sections  for  several  years,  but  not  in  such  num¬ 
bers  as  to  attract  notice  from  the  damage  it  occasioned. 
Jn  1843,  the  writer  of  this  article  discovered  a  few 
specimens  of  this  insect  in  the  interior  of  Ohio.  The 
present  season  the  wheat  crop  in  some  sections  of  that 
state  has  been  seriously  alfec-ted  by  it.  The  Ohio 
Cultivator  says — Some  entire  fields,  which  promised 
well  at  the  time  of  blossoming,  are  wholly  destroyed  by 
this  new  devastator.”  The  same  insect  is  said  to  have 
attacked  the  oat  crop  also,  which,  in  some  instances, 
has  been  much  injured  by  it. 

The  great  inquiry,  of  course  is,  for  some  defence 
against  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Where  the  insect  has 
formerly  prevailed,  various  means  have  been  used  to 
ward  off  its  attacks.  As  regards  spring  wheat,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  most  successful  expedient  has  been  late  sow¬ 
ing.  If  sowed  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June,  the  crop 
would  not  come  into  bloom  till  the  insect  had  gone,  or 
ceased  to  do  damage.  An  opposite  expedient  was  found, 
best  for  winter  wheat.  It  was  observed  that  the  earli¬ 
est  was  least  injured  by  the  insect;  and  this  suggested 
the  idea  of  sowing  early  varieties,  early  in  the  season, 
where  winter  wheat  was  cultivated.  Hence  the  Medi¬ 
terranean ,  an  early  variety  of  winter  wheat,  was  found 
to  escape  in  a  great  degree,  when  later  kinds  were 
destroyed.  It  was  beyond  the  state  to  be  injured  by 
the  midge,  at  the  time  of  its  attack. 

This  kind  of  wheat  was  first  introduced  here  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  properties  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the 
Hessian  fly — Ceddomyia  destructor  ;  but  its  compara¬ 
tive  exemption  from  injury  by  this  insect,  was  from  a 
quality  quite  different  from  that  by  which  it  escaped 
the  midge;  it  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  leaf  or 
sheath  adhering  so  closely  and  firmly  to  the  stalk,  that 
the  worms,  which  are  hatched  in  the  furrows  of  the 
leaf,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  lodgement  within  the 
sheath — the  latter  being  the  natural  situation  for  its 
principal  growth  and  perfection.  For  several  years  af¬ 
ter  the  introduction  of  this  variety,  it  seemed  to  be  al¬ 
most  proof  against  the  Hessian  fly;  but  latterly,  as  we 
are  told,  it  appears  to  have  lost,  in  becoming  acclima¬ 
ted,  more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  property  for  which  it 
was  at  nrst  so  highly  valued. 

The  Black-sea  wheat  is  a  spring  variety,  which  has 
been  cultivated  with  advantage  in  sections  where  the 
midge  has  prevailed.  The  reason  of  its  success  is,  that 
it  bears  late  sowing  better,  with  less  liability  to  rust, 
than  other  varieties. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  it  is  on  account  of  opposite  qual¬ 
ities  that  certain  kinds  of  winter  wheat  and  spring 
wheat  escape  the  midge,  and  that  these  qualities  are 


still  different  from  the  quality  which  exempts  one  va¬ 
riety  from  injury  by  the  Hessian  fly. 

We  would  suggest  the  importance  of  attention  to  the 
proper  names  of  insects.  Confounding  several  species 
under  the  same  name,  is  a  common  error.  For  instance* 
the  wheat  midge  is  spoken  of  as  the  fly” — a  term 
which,  by  common  consent,  has  been  almost  universally 
given  to  the  Hessian  fly — a  different  species  from  the 
midge,  and  very  different  in  its  habits  and  manner  of 
attacking  the  wheat  crop.  In  other  instances  the  midge 
is  called  “  the  weevil,”  “  wheat  worm,”  &c. — names 
which  have  been  given  to  very  different  insects.  A  lit¬ 
tle  study  of  the  important  science  of  entomolog}1-,  would 
prevent  this  confusion,  and  enable  all  to  converse  or 
correspond  understf.ndingly  in  regard  to  different  in¬ 
sects,  and  the  best  modes  of  preventing  their  ravages. 

There  are  various  parasitical  insects  which  attack  and 
destroy  the.  Hessian  fly  and  the  wheat  midge.  The 
most  important  in  regard  to  the  former,  is  a  fly  call  Ce- 
raphron  destructor.  We  do  not  know  that  this  insect 
has  ever  been  known  to  attack  the  wheat  midge.  A 
writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  North  British  Agricul¬ 
turist,  speaks  of  a  beetle  which  he  had  found  within  the 
glumes  of  wheat,  stinging  the  larvae  of  the  midge. — - 
He  supposes  the  beetle  to  have  been  the  Ceraphron  de¬ 
structor,  which  must  be  a  mistake,  as  that  insect  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  entomologists  as  &  four-winged  fly. 

But  the  parasites  of  the  wheat  midge,  are  probably 
but  imperfectly  known  in  this  country.  Dr.  Fitch,  in 
his  essay,  published  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Society’s  Tran¬ 
sactions  for  1845,  observes  that  four  or  more  species  are 
known  abroad,  which  destroy  the  worm  or  larvae  of  the 
midge. 

Dr.  F.  states  that  one  of  the  most  effective  destroy¬ 
ers  of  this  insect,  in  this  country,  is  the  common  yellow 
bird.  He  observes: 

u  Fields  much  infested  by  the  insect,  have  been  for 
many  years  recognized  even  by  passers  on  the  highway 
contiguous  to  them,  by  the  rough  and  ragged  aspect 
of  the  heads  of  the  grain.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
cause  of  this  peculiar  appearance  has  ever  been  stated 
in  any  of  the  communications  that  have  appeared  in  our 
agricultural  papers.  It  results  from  the  operations  of 
this  bird.  Alighting,  it  adroitly  grasps  the  wheat  stalk 
just  below  the  ear,  and  clinging  fearlessly  to  it,  even 
when  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  ( it  with  its  bill 
parts  down  the  chaff  from  the  gr^in,  and  one  after  an¬ 
other  of  the  worms  to  which  it  thus  gains  access  are 
rapidly  picked  off  and  devoured.  Thus  several  heads 
are  generally  freed  from  the  worms,  ere  its  repast  is 
completed.  That  it  is  the  worms  and  not  the  grain 
that  it  is  in  pursuit  of,  is  readily  ascertained  by  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  heads  after  the  bird  has  left  them:  many 
of  t.he  kernels,  not  being  sufficiently  loosened  to  drop  to 
the  ground  by  the  operation,  will  be  found  remaining, 
the  maggots  that  were  upon  them  only  ha.ving  been 
removed ;  whilst  those  kernels  of  the  head  which  are 
not  infested  by  the  worm,  are  passed  over  untouched. 
It  is  curious  that  this  little  creature,  by  a  tap  with  its 
horny  bill,  or  some  other  process,  is  enabled  to  distin¬ 
guish  those  scales  of  chaff  which  conceal  so  minute  a 
worm,  from  those  which  do  not;  a  knowledge  which 
we  only  arrive  at  when  we  have  parted  down  the  chaff. 
A  flock,  numbering  about  fifty,  embracing  both  male 
and  female  birds,  appeared  to  make  the  field  which  I 
examined  on  the  16th  of  June  their  constant  resort,  for 
a  period  of  three  weeks  or  more,  where  they  could  be 
seen  busily  occupied  almost  constantly  every  day.  The 
number  of  worms  consumed  by  them  during  this  time 
must  have  been  immense;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
this  lovely  bird  will  henceforward  be  esteemed  for  its 
utility,  as  much  as  it  has  heretofore  been  for  its  beauty.” 

Many  artificial  modes  of  destroying  this  insect  have 
been  suggested,  and  more  or  less  tried,  most  of  which 
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have  proved  failures.  Slaked  lime  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  sown  on  tho  heads  of  the  wheat,  while  it 
is  in  blossom;  but  some  careful  experiments,  instituted 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fitch,  showed  that  the  lime  had 
no  effect  whatever  in  preventing  the  fly  from  depositing 
its  eggs  within  the  chaff.  Dr.  F.  however,  suggests  a 
mode  which  appears  much  more  feasible.  He  says:— 
“A  method  is  sometimes  resorted  to  abroad,  for 
saving  grain  fields  from  the  depredations  of  certain  in¬ 
sects  of  peculiar  lrabits.  A  rope  is  drawn  along  over 
the  grain  by  two  men  walking  at  a  brisk  pace;  which 
rope  thus  knocking  against  the  heads  of  the  grain, 
causes  the  depredators  to  drop  themselves  instantly  on 
the  ground ,  and  it  is  a  slow  and  tedious  task  for  them 
to  get  up  to  the  heads  of  the  grain  again.  A  similar 
process,  but  with  a  different  apparatus,  I  contemplate 
employing  against  the  wheat-midge.  This  apparatus  is 
a  light  net  made  of  gauze.,  three  or  four  feet  deep  and 
one  or  two  rods  long;  its  mouth  reaching  the  entire 
length  of  the  net,  and  opening  to  a  width  of  about 
eighteen  inches.  A  small  rope  is  to  be  stitched  to  the 
upper  and  another  to  the  lower  side  of  the  mouth, 
reaching  slightly  beyond  the  net  at  each  end,  which  is 
to  be  carried  by  two  persons  holding  the  ends  of  these 
ropes.  If  on  closely  examining  the  wheat-fields  of  my 
vicinity,  from  the  time  that  the  heads  begin  to  protrude 
from  their  sheaths,  the  fly  is  found  to  be  gathering  in 
swarms  in  any  one  of  them,  I  intend  repairing  to  that 
field  in  the  evening,  when  the  insects  will  be  hovering 
in  such  myriads  about  the  heads  of  the  grain,  and,  with 
an  assistant,  carrying  the  net  so  that  the  lower  cord 
will  strike  a  few  inches  below  the  heads  of  grain,  the 
upper  one  being  held  nearly  a  foot  in  advance  of  it, 
and  about  the  same  distance  above  the  tops  of  the 
heads;  by  keeping  the  cords  tense  and  walking  at  a 
uniformly  rapid  pace  from  side  to  side  of  the  field,  until 
the  whole  is  swept  over,  I  shall  be  much  disappointed 
if  countless  millions  are  not  gathered  into  the  net, 
which  is  to  be  instantly  closed  whenever  a  pause  is 
made,  by  bringing  the  cords  together.  It  is  nt>w  to  be 
folded  or  rolled  together  into  a  smaller  compass,  and 
then  pressed  by  the  hands  or  otherwise  so  as  to  crush 
the  vermin  contained  within  it.  This  measure  has 
been  suggested  to  me,  by  observing  the  perfect  facility 
with  which  the  small  entomological  fly-net  becomes 
filled  with  these  flies,  on  sweeping  it  to  and  fro  a  few 
times  among  the  heads  of  infested  wheat  in  the  evening. 
Of  course  this  operation  should  be  resorted  to  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  fly  in  numbers,  and  before  its  eggs 
have  oeen  deposited  so  profusely  as  will  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  I  feel  strongly  confident,  that 
by  sweeping  over  a  field  a  very  few  times  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  described,  the  fly  may  be  so  completely 
thinned  out  and  destroyed,  as  to  be  incapable  of  injur¬ 
ing  the  crop  perceptibly .”  ' 

Cement  for  Floors 


Eds'.  Cultivator — I  have  a  question  to  ask  about 
cement,  for  a  floor  to  stand  frost.  Somewhere  in  the 
The  Cultivator,  it  is  said  that  sand  and  coal  ashes  mix¬ 
ed  with  coai  tar,  make  a  good  floor  for  a  yard.  Now, 
the  thought  came  into  my  head,  that  hydraulic  cement 
and  sand  in  the  same  proportions  as  when  used  for  plas¬ 
tering  a  cistern,  mixed  with  coal  tar,  would  make\a 
good  floor  for  a  piazza.  As  a  certain  portion  of  water, 
is  needed  to  make  the  cement  “set,”  as  it  is  technical^ 
called,  the  question  seems  to  arise  whether  it  would  not] 
be  proper  to  mix  the  cement  first  with  water,  and  th 
sand  with  coal  tar,  and  immediately  afterwards  incor 
porate  them  in  the  proper  proportions.  This  won 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  proper  way,  as  a  certain 
portion  of  water  is  necessary  to  pass  into  the  solid  state 
with  the  cement  to  render  it  hard;  and  the  coal  tar 


would,  I  think,  secure  the  whole  from  the  action  of  the 
frost.  I  have  no  means  of  trying  the  experiment,  as 
the  coal  tar  is  not  to  be  had  in  this  quarter.  What  is 
the  price  per  barrel  with  you  ?  And  how  many  square 
feet,  in  your  judgment,  will  the  cement  made  from  a 
barrel  cover  with  a  sufficient  thickness  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  ?  C.  B.  Princeton,  Bureau  Co,,  III.,  July  12, 
1849. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Mehrifield,  the  secretary  of  the 
Albany  Gas-Light  Company,  that  they  have  coal  tar 
for  sale  at  $1.25  per  bbl.  of  30  gallons,  without  the 
barrel,  or  $1.75  with  the  barrel.  We  should  be  glad 
to  receive  an  answer  to  the  other  inquiries  of  our  cor¬ 
respondent.  Eds. 


Harvesting  Machines. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  states,  that  without  the  use  of 
machinery  in  gathering  the  grain  in  that  section,  the 
harvests  of  the  two  past  years  would  have  gone  to  some 
extent  ungathered.  It  adds  that  the  use  of  those  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  much  increased  the  present  season,  and 
offers  the  following  estimate: — “  McCormick’s  Reaper 
has  been  now  sold  in  the  West  for  three  seasons  exten¬ 
sively,  and  somewhat  before  that.  The  sales  amount, 
say  to  the  following  figures:  For  the  year  1847  to  500, 
the  year  1848  to  800  and  1849  to  1,500 — equal  to  2,- 
800  in  all.  Other  reapers  of  various  patterns  have 
been  pnt  in  use,  say  to  the  number  of  100.  Of  Estcr- 
ly’s  Harvester  the  whole  number  in  use  this  harvest, 
may  reach  180.  Each  Reaper  will  save  as  claimed, 
with  the  horses  attached  to  it,  the  labor  of  four  and  a- 
half  men.  Each  Harvester,  it  is  claimed,  with  the 
horses  employed,  will  save  the  labor  of  twenty  men. 
Our  2,900  Reapers  will  then  stand  in  the  place  of  13- 
050  men;  and  our  180  Harvesters  will  displace  3,600 
in  addition,  or  16,650  laborers.  In  this  estimate  we 
count  the  day’s  work  of  the  Reaper  at  12  acres,  and 
of  a  Harvester  at  16  acres,  each  being  run  with  four 
horses — the  latter  attended  by  four  men. 


Sheltering  Manure. 


Manure  which  is  protected  from  evaporation  or 
washing,  is  richer  or  stronger  than  that  which  is  ex¬ 
posed.  The  advantage  of  cellars  for  manure,  is  that 
they  keep  the  manure  in  its  natural  condition,  unchang¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  secured  against  waste.  The  system 
of  feeding  stock  in  “boxes,”  now  considerably  practic¬ 
ed  in  England,  is  recommended,  partly  on  account  of 
tho  better  quality  of  manure  so  produced.  The  animals 
are  kept  thoroughly  littered,  so  that  all  the  urine  is 
absorbed.  We  do  not  discover  that  the  system  has  ariy 
advantages  over  our  mode  of  feeding  in  barns  and  de\ 
positing  the  solid  and  liquid  manure,  properly  mixea^ 
with  absorbing  substances,  in  cellars  or  under  sheds.  \ 
The  following  analysis,  made  at  the  English  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  shows  the  difference  in  box  manure 
and  yard  manure— or  that  which  had  been  sheltered  and 
that  which  had  been  exposed  in  a  yard,  in  the  ordinary 


manner: 

Box  Manure. 

Yard  Manure 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Water . 

71.04 

-  71.00 

Nitroger.ised  matter,  capable 

of  yielding  ammonia,  100 
parts  dried . . . . 

2.37 

1.07 

Salts  soluble  in  water,  contain¬ 
ing  organic  and  inorganic 
matter  . 

10.07 

4.06 

Organic  . . . 

5.42 

1.82 

Inorganic  . . 

4.28 

2.78 

Phosphoric  acid ............. 

0.03 

0.26 

Alkalies— Potash  and  soda... 

2.09 

0.08 
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Vegetable  Manures;. 


Nature,  when  untramelled  by  art,  rears  most  luxuri¬ 
ant  crops  upon  her  fields,  and  yet  the  surface  continually 
I  increases  in  fertility,  never  exhausted,  but  becoming 
I  richer  each  succeeding  year.  Let  us  suppose  some 
I  few  seeds  to  be  borne  by  the  wind  from  a  distance  to 
some  naked  surface  entirely  destitute  of  tree,  shrub,  or 
even  a  blade  of  grass,  but  still  of  a  nature  fitted  to  sup¬ 
port  vegetation,  i.  e.  containing  the  inorganic  constitu¬ 
ents  of  plants.  The  seeds  take  root,  and  struggling, 
at  length  send  forth  their  tender  leaflets  to  the  light. 
The  process  of  vegetation  then  goes  on  with  greater 
rapidity:  the  dew  of  heaven,  or  the  grateful  shower 
supplies  it  with  certain  necessary  constituents,  and  its 
leaves  gather  the  carl?'  hie  acid  contained  in  the  air. 
Thus  the  plant  comes  to  maturity  and  then  withers  and 
dies,  but  all  the  elements  which  it  has  drawn  from  the 
earth  are  returned  to  it,  and  besides,  a  large  amount 
of  carbon,  which  has  been  gathered  almost  wholly  from 
the  atmosphere.  As  the  tender  plant  of  a  succeeding 
year  springs  up,  it  receives  part  of  its  substance  from 
the  decaying  vegetable  matter  of  a  previous  growth;  a 
more  vigorous  vegetation  is  the  result,  and  still  the  de- 
posite  of  the  previous  year  is  only  in  part  taken  up  by 
the  second  growth;  thus  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
carbonaceous  matter  from  year  to  year.  If  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  thus  springing  up,  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
plants  do  not  die  annually,  but  flourish  for  years  and 
even  centuries;  still  there  is  a  continual  accumulation 
of  vegetable  matter  by  reason  of  the  annual  deposits  of 
leaves  and  decayed  branches;  such  deposits  give  the 
soil  a  dark  rich  appearance,  and  when  the  land  has 
been  cleared  and  broken  up,  it  yields  fine  crops  for  a 
[longtime.  In  many  localities,  the  carbonaceous  mat- 
iter,  having  accumulated  for  centuries  in  the  manner 
^described,  has  become  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
Ithe  soil,  extending  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  several 
leet,  that  the  fields  will  continue  fertile  for  many  years; 
such  is  the  condition  of  the  prairies  of  the  west.  When 
the  suhstances  mentioned  accumulate  upon  the  surface 
of  low  swampy  grounds,  they  do  not  become  mixed 
with  the  soil,  but  there  is  finally  presented,  a  deposite 
of  black,  half  decomposed  vegetable  matter;  this  mate¬ 
rial  has  received  the  names,  vegetable,  mold ,  muck ,  and 
peat. 

We  learn  from  the  natural  changes  given,  that  nature 
has  made  ample  provisions  for  the  return  of  the  raw 
material  of  which  plants  are  made,  to  the  soil ;  and  she 
does  not  stop  here,  but  continually  increases  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  her  fields,  providing  a  surplus  of  vegetable 
Surishment. 

The  art  of  cultivation  should  so  far  imitate  nature  as 
fto  supply  a  sufficient  return  for  the  matter  taken  from 
the  soil  by  each  crop.  Not  that  there  should  be  a  re¬ 
turn  weight  for  weight,  for  that  would  be  impossible 
and  wholly  unnecessary,  but  unless  the  soil  has  a  boun¬ 
tiful  supply  of  fertilizing  material,  the  process  of  con¬ 
tinued-cropping  will  immediately  exhaust  it.  There  is 
no  more  economical  method  of  preventing  this  result 
than  the  application  of  vegetable  manures,  either  in  the 
form  of  refuse  straw,  hay,  &e.,  of  the  farm -yard,  or 
that  of  vegetable  mold  from  the  swamp ;  not  that  these 
substances  alone  will  in  all  cases  be  sufficient,  but  they 
are  easily  obtained  and  contain  most  of  the  constituents 
of  plants. — Eaton’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Nutriment  in  different  Crops. 

The  different  kinds  of  crop  usually  raised  differ  ma] 
terially  in  the  proportions  which  they  contain  of  the 
different  essential  constituents  now  enumerated,  as 
required  for  the  support  of  animals,  and  the  practical 
deductions  to  be  derived  from  the  chemistry  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  will  at  once  be  apparent  from  an  examination  of 


the  following  tables.  If  we  suppose  an  acre  of  land  to 
yield  the  following  quantities  of  the  usually  cultivated 
crops,  namely: — 

Of  wheat. 

Of  barley 
Of  oats. . 

Of  peas . 25 

Of  beans . 25 

Of  Indian  corn. ...  30 

Of  potatoes . 12 

Of  turneps . 

Of  wheat  straw. .  . 

Of  meadowhay. .  . 

Of  clover  hay . 

The  weight  of  dry  starch,  sugar,  and  gum, — of  glut¬ 
en  and  albumen— -of  oil  or  fat,  and  of  saline  matter, 
reaped  in  each  crop,  will  be  represented  very  nearly  by 
the  following  numbers: — 

Woody.  Starch,  Gluten  &  Oil  or  Saline. 


.25  bushels, 

or 

1500  lbs. 

35 

— 

or 

1800  — 

,50 

— 

or 

2100  — 

,25 

— 

or 

1600  — 

25 

— 

or 

1600  — 

30 

— 

or 

1800  — 

12 

tons, 

or 

27,000  — 

30 

— 

or 

67,000  — 
3000  — 

n 

— 

or 

3400  — 

2 

— 

or 

4500  — 

Fibre, 

Sugar,  &c. 

Albumen 

,  Fat, 

Matter. 

Wheat,  220 

825  lbs. 

180 

45 

30 

Barley,  270 

1080 

210 

50 

36 

Oats,  420 

1050 

290  ? 

100 

75 

Peas,  130 

800 

380 

35  ? 

45 

Beans,  160 

640 

450 

40 

50 

Indian  corn,  270 

900 

180 

150 

30 

Potatoes,  1350 

3240 

600  ? 

90 

24 

Turneps,  2000 

6700 

800? 

335  ? 

600 

Wheatstraw  1500 

900 

40 

60 

15 

Medowhay,  1020 

1760 

240 

120 

220 

Clover  hay,  1120 
— English  Paper. 

1800 

420 

200 

400 

Agricultural  Shows. 


New- York  State  Society. — At  Syracuse,  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  of  September. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. — At  Palmyra,  26th  and  27th 
of  September.  The  same  society  will  hold  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Rose  Valley,  the  3d  and '4th  of  October. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. — At  Hampton,  26th  and 
27th  of  September. 

Maryland  State  Society. — At  Baltimore,  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  of  October. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. — At  Greenport,  October 
2d. 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. — At  Herkimer,  27th  Sep¬ 
tember. 


Wool  Depot. — Mr.  H.  Blanchard,  of  Kinderhook, 
has  erected  a  large  building  for  a  wool  depot,  at  Shore- 
ham  landing,  on  Lake  Champlain.  So  far  as  we 
learned,  in  our  late  visit  to  this  section,  it  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  intention  of  the  wool-growers  to  send  their  wool 
to  this  depot.  We  were  pleased  to  notice  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  has  been  made  in  cleansing  and  putting  up 
fleeces  for  market. 

Horse-chestnuts  made  edible. — The  bitter,  green 
oil,  is  removed  by  first  grating  them  to  a  pulp,  then 
adding  one-fiftieth  (1-50)  by  weight  of  carbonate  of 
soda-  The  mixture  is  then  thoroughly  washed  and 
racked,  by  means  of  a  clear  fountain,  and  a  white  and 
agreeable  paste  subsides,  which  is  manufactured  into 
bread  and  cakes. 

Antidote  to  poison. — It  is  said  that  a  desert  spoon¬ 
ful  of  ground  mustard,  mixed  in  a  tumbler  of  warm 
water,  and  drank  immediately,  acts  as  a  speedy  emetic, 
and  may  be  used  with  safety.  In  the  absence  of  any 
thing  better,  a  large  draught  of  warm  water  is  one  of 
the  best  general  antidotes  for  poison,  as  its  immediate 
pendency  is  to  dilute  it  and  soften  its  virulence,  and  in- 
Jbe  vomiting. 

Black  Ants. — Gum  Camphor  laid  in  the  tracks  of 
ants  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  keeping  away  these  trou*. 

Mesome  invests ,  _ _ 
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^Domestic  (Bxonomg,  Recipes,  $ct. 


Useful  Recipes. 

Eds-  Cultivator— Will  you  please  to  publish  the 
following  method  of  making  good  bread  with  flour  of 
grown  wheat. 

With  a  large  spoon  or  stick,  stir  boiling  water  into 
the  flour ;  then,  to  cool  it  before  putting  in  yeast,  mix 
in  more  flour  and  cold  water.  Work  in  enough  flour  to 
prevent  its  spreading  out  flat  in  the  pans. 

Cure  for  Dysentery. — The  following  recipe  may 
prove  of  more  value  to  many  of  your  readers  than  their 
subscriptions  for  your  paper. 

To  check  a  dysentery  or  summer  complaint.  Equal 
parts  of  sumach  leaves  or  bark,  catnip  and  peppermint; 
steep  in  hot  water ;  drink  frequently,  and  use  for  injec¬ 
tions.  In  these  complaints,  especially  in  the  dysentery, 
the  bowels  become  coated  with  canker,  which  comes  off, 
together  with  their  lining,  often  accompanied  with  blood 
and  mucus,  which  leaves  them  so  raw  and  inflamed, 
that  their  contents  moving  through  them  causes  excru¬ 
ciating  pain.  This  decoction  will  cleanse  the  bowels, 
and  to  assist  their  healing,  take  powders  or  pills  of  Cay¬ 
enne  pepper,  and  use  a  tea  of  the  same.  To  make  the 
sumach  11  drink”  palatable,  put  in  it  the  seeds,  (which 
are  very  acid,)  and  sweeten  it. 

Neither  these,  nor  any  medicine  will  avail  in  these 
complaints,  if  a  strict  diet  is  not  observed.  A  person 
would  sooner  recover  on  rice  water  alone,  without  me¬ 
dicine,  than  with  medicine  and  hearty  food. 

W.  L.  F.  Milwaukie,  Wis.,  June  11,  1849. 

Butter — Is  improved  by  working  the  second  time 
after  the  lapse  of  24  hours,  when  the  salt  is  dissolved, 
and  the  watery  particles  can  be  entirely  removed. 

Raspberry  Syrup. — To  every  quart  of  fruit  add  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning,  boil  and  skim  it  for  half  an  hour;  then  strain  it 
through  a  flannel  bag,  and  pour  it  into  bottles,  which 
must  be  carefully  corked  and  sealed.  To  each  bottle 
add,  if  you  please,  a  little  brandy,  if  the  weather  is  so 
warm  as  to  endanger  its  keeping. 

Raspberry  Jam. — Take  one  pound  loaf  sugar  to  ev¬ 
ery  pound  of  fruit;  bruise  them  together  in  your  preserv¬ 
ing-pan  with  a  silver  spoon,  and  let  them  simmer  gen¬ 
tly  for  an  hour.  When  cold  put  them  into  glass  jars, 
and  lay  over  them  a  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  bran¬ 
dy;  then  tie  them  up  so  as  carefully  to  exclude  the  air. 

Blackberry  Syrup. — We  are  indebted  to  a  friend 
for  the  following  receipt  for  making  blackberry  syrup. 
This  syrup  is  said  to  be  almost  a  specific  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  complaint.  In  1832  it  was  successful  in  more  than 
one  case  of  cholera. 

To  two  quarts  of  juice  of  blackberries,  add  one  pound 
loaf  sugar,  i  oz.  nutmegs  i  o±.  cinnamon,  pulverised, 

\  oz.  cloves,  |  oz.  alspice,  do.  Boil  all  together  for  a 
short  time,  and  when  cold,  add  a  pint  of  fourth  proof 
brandy.  From  a  teaspoonfull  to  a  wine  glass,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  patient ,  till  relieved,  is  to  be  given . 

Currant  Jelly — Tlace  the  currants  in  a  stone  or 
glass  jar,  and  suspend  this  jar  in  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water  until  the  currants  are  in  a  condition  to  yield  their 
juice  readily;  then  place  them,  while  hot  in  a  bag,  and 
press  out  the  juice  ;  add  pure  double-refined  loaf  sugar  , 
and  then  boil  until  it  jellies:  this  point  is  ascertained  by 
dropping  a  portion  on  a  cold  plate,  and  if  it  will  hold 
fast  with  the  plate  upside  down,  it  is  done,  and  should 
be  removed  from  the  fire.  Should  any  scum  arise,  it 
may  be  skimmed  off.  Put  the  jelly,  while  hot,  into 
jars,  and  cover  tightly.  Our  experiment  last  year  re¬ 
sulted  thus:  Twenty-seven  quarts  of  currants  gave 
twenty-nine  pints  of  juice,  and  with  twenty-nine  pounds  I 
of  double-refined  sugar,  gave  eighteen  and  a  half  quarts  I 


of  very  superior  currant  jelly.  Those  who  suppose  that 
currant  jelly  can  be  made  with  common  brown  sugar, 
or  even  with  inferior  loaf  sugar,  will  find  themselves 
without  a  market,  as  an  inferior  article  cannot  be  sold. 
— Selected. 

Small  Beer. — For  making  three  gallons  of  beer, 
take  one  quart  of  molasses,  20  drops  oil  of  spruce,  15 
drops  oil  of  winter-green,  10  drops  oil  of  sassafras;  add 
hot  water  to  make  the  requisite  quantity  ;  mix  the  in 
gredients  well ;  let  the  liquor  stand  till  it  is  blood- warm, 
then  add  one  pint  of  yeast ;  let  it  remain  ten  or  twelve 
hours;  bottle  it,  and  in  three  hours  it  is  fit  for  use. 


to  domoponiumto. 


Turners  with  Corn. — F.  G.  R.,  Shadwell,  Va.  On 
rich  land  very  good  crops  of  English  turneps  are  some¬ 
times  obtained,  by  scattering  the  seed  broadcast  over 
the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  last  hoeing.  If  the  sea¬ 
son  is  dry,  the  turneps  seldom  amount  to  much;  but  if 
it  is  sufficiently  wet,  they  will  grow  well,  after  the 
stalks  are  topped;  or  if  the  stalks  are  not  cut,  and  the 
corn  is  cut  up  arid  shocked  at  the  proper  time,  the  tur- 
neps,  having  the  ground  to  themselves  through  the  au¬ 
tumn,  will  acquire  a  good  size. 

Cisterns  for  Watering  Stock. — W.  J.  P.,  Lake¬ 
ville,  Ct.  There  is  no  objection  to  watering  stock 
from  cisterns,  properly  made.  Make  them  so  deep  in 
the  ground  that  they  will  not  be  much  affected  either 
by  the  heat  or  cold  of  the  atmosphere. 

;  Whitford’s  Corn-Sheller. — W.  E.  W.,  Peoria, 
III..  We  have  no  information  in  regard  to  this  imple- 
merit,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  article  to  which 
you  allude — Cultivator  for  1843,  p.  34. 

Dairy  Salt.— P.  W.,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  Pure  rock 
salt,  ground  fine,  has  generally  given  satisfaction,  for 
the  preservation  of  butter.  The  article  is  prepared  in 
a  nice  manner  by  C.  N.  Bement,  of  this  city,  and  put 
up  in  bags  of  twenty  pounds  each. 


THE  FLOWERS. 


BY  MRS.  E.  C.  KINNEY 


Where’er  earth’s  soil  is  by  the  feet 
Of  unseen  angels  trod, 

The  joyous  flowers  spring  up  to  greet, 

These  visitants  of  God. 

They  on  celestial  errands  move 
Earth  noiselessly  to  bless, 

Oft  stooping  down  in  balmy-love, 

The  flowerets  to  caress. 

And  thus,  their  breath  its  fragrance  leaves 
Among  the  woodland  blooms, 

4  And  breathing  sense,  through  flowers  receives 
Angelical  perfumes. 

The  scarlet  or  the  crimson  tips 
That  flowery  petals  wear, 

May  be  the  vermeil  from  the  lips 
Of  angels  painted  there. 

While  spirit-whispers  safely  lie 
■Within  each  chalice  hid, 

That  mutely  speak  to  Sorrow’s  eye, 

And  lift  its  drooping  lid.  i 

And  ah,  that  crystal,  glistening  clear 
Upon  the  tinted  leaf, 

May  be  an  agel’s  holy  tear, 

Dropt  there  for  human  grief. 

Forever  hallowed  then,  as  fair, 

Are  all  the  blessed  flowers, 

That  scent  with  Heaven’s  ambrosial  air 
These  fading  earthly  bowers. 

Through  flowers  Love  finds  fit  utterance, 

And  friendship  solace  lends  : 

For  he  that  giveth  Flowers  perchance 
An  angel’s  message  sends. 
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Communications,  have  been  received  since  our  last, 
from  Agricola,  Newton  Reed,  Viator,  T.  J.  R.  Kee¬ 
nan,  S.  of  N.  R.,  J.  H.  Salisbury,  A.  S.  Casseman, 
Wra,  J.  Pettee,  Ambrose  Stevens,  A  Farmer,  Cyrus 
Bryant,  L.  D.,  R.  H.  Phelps,  J.  I).  Patterson. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &.C.,  have  been  received  since 
our  last  as  follows: — “  Service-Pipes  for  Water,”  an 
investigation  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  of 
Consulting  Physicians  of  Boston,  by  E.  N.  Horsford; 
from  the  author.  .  ‘Illustrated  Phrenological  Alma¬ 
nac,”  by  L.  N.  Fowler;  from  the  publishers,  Fowler 
&  Wells,  New-York.  .‘‘..Diseases  of  Winter” — Con¬ 
sumption,  Coughs,  Asthma,  See.,  their  remedial  and 
avertive  treatment,  by  R.  J.  Cui.verwell,  M.  D.j 
from  the  publisher,  J.  S.  Redfield,  New-York. 

H.  R.  R.  The  apples  mentioned  by  you,  never  ar¬ 
rived. 

Seedling  Cherry. — A  cherry,  raised  from  seed  by 
Dr.  H.  Wendell,  of  this  city,  lias  received  the  name 
of  *‘  Wendell’s  Mottled  Bigarreau.”  From  some  spe¬ 
cimens  which  we  have  received,  we  think  it  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  variety.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  and  of  a  rich  and  excellent  flavor. 

Samples  of  Wool. — Mr.  J.D.  Patterson,  of  West- 
field,  Chautauque  county,  N.  Y. ,  has  sent  us  handsome 
samples  of  wool  from  a  yearling  ram  and  ewe,  imported, 
from  France  by  Mr.  Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  in  July  j 
1848.  The  weight  of  the  fleeces  is  given  as  follows] 
ram  14  lbs.  8  oz.;  ewe  10  lbs.  10  oz.  The  latter  raise  I 
a  lamb.  Mr.  P.  says,  •*  their  wool  was  first  well  rui 
bed  with  soap,  and  they  were  then  thoroughly  washed 
in  a  clear  stream  of  running  water,  and  sheared  as 
as  they  were  dry.” 

Albany  and  Rensselaer  Horticultural  Soci 
ty. — We  had  no  opportunity  of  noticing  the  exhibitio 
of  this  society,  held  on  the  20th  of  June  and  the  3d 
July,  as  our  June  number  had  previously  gone  to  pres 
The  display  on  both  occasions  was  highly  creditabl 
At  the  first  exhibitions  the  show  of  strawberries  wa 
very  fine,  and  that  of  cherries  equally  so  at  the  second 
The  premium  for  the  best  variety  of  strawberries  was 
awarded  to  B.  B.  Hirtland,  of  Greenbush,  for  Burr's 
New  Pine  ;  for  the  best  variety  of  cherry,  (July  3d.> 
to  E.  E.  Platt,  of  Albany,  for  Black  Tartarian. 

The  exhibition  of  the  25th  of  July,  in  respect  to 
gooseberries  and  currants,  was  superior  to  any  ever 
held  by  the  society.  It  was  rather  late  in  the  season 
for  raspberries  and  cherries,  and  the  display  of  flowers, 
of  out-door  culture,  was  much  lessened  on  account  of 
the  severe  drouth.  James  Wilson,  of  Albany,  pre¬ 
sented  forty-one  varieties  of  gooseberries,  receiving  the 
premium  for  the  greatest  collection;  and  Henry  Vail, 
of  Troy,  presented  seventeen  varieties,  receiving  the 
premium  for  the  best  collection  and  finest  specimens. 
The  premium  for  the  best  raspberry  was  awarded  to  H. 
Vail,  for  the  Falstolf ;  for  the  best  currant,  to  Jas. 
Wilson,  for  Knight's  Sweet ;  for  the  best  cherry,  to 
Dr.  H.  Wendell,  for  Wendell's  Mottled  Bigarreau. 
Fine  specimens  of  corn  for  boiling  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Douw  and  Mr.  Kirtland,  of  Greenbush ;  and  fine  spe¬ 
cimens  of  tomatoes,  egg-plants,  potatoes,  cabbages,  &c., 
by  Messrs.  Prentice,  McIntosh,  and  others.  Flow¬ 
ers  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Rathbone,  Douw,  Wil¬ 
son,  Newcomb,  Wendell,  and  others. 

The  Horse  11  Tornado.”— When  returning  from  our 
late  excursion  to  Vermont,  we  called  at  Mr.  E.  Long’s, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.  Mr.  L.  is  extensively  known  as  a 
breeder  of  blood  horses,  having  been  engaged  in  the 
business  thirty  years,  and  been  the  owner  of  several  cel¬ 
ebrated  horses.  He  now  owns  “  Tornado,”  a  horse  of 


much  distinction  on  account  of  his  blood  and  perform* 
ances  on  the  turf.  He  was  by  the  famous  American 
Eclipse,  out  of  the  noted  mare  Polly  Hopkins.  Torna¬ 
do  is  now  eleven  years  old.  He  was  put  on  the  course 
at  an  early  age,  and  won  several  races  with  horses  of 
repute;  but  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  an  injury 
received  in  one  of  his  pasterns,  while  running.  He 
will  be  recollected  by  some,  as  having  received  the  first 
premium  on  blood  horses  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  at 
Saratoga.  He  is  a  horse  of  attractive  appearance — 
has  a  fine  head  and  eye,  a  beautiful  glossy  coat  and 
clean  limbs.  It  is  thought  he  will  make  a  good  cross 
with  the  stock  of  the  neighborhood.  We  saw  none  of 
his  progeny,  except  a  sprightlylyearling  colt,  and  a  very 
pretty  and  active  filly,  two  months  old,  from  a  thorough 
bred  mare  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fowler,  of  White 
Creek.  Mr.  Long  showed  us  a  black  mare,  three- 
fourths  blood,  as  he  informed  us — a  very  handsome  an¬ 
imal,  and  a  fine  traveller. 

Stock  for  Sale. — Persons  wishing  to  obtain  fine 
stock,  are  referred  to  the  advertisements,  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  of  Messrs.  Bingham,  Tilden,  and  Fairbanks. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  gentleman  first  named,  propose 
to  offer  cattle  and  sheep  for  sale  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse.  This  occasion  will  undoubtedly  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  purchase  of  good  stock  of 
all  kinds. 

I  Protection  for  Roses  and  tender  Plants, — 
'During  a  late  call  at  the  residence  of  J.  S.  Pettibone, 
Esq.,  Manchester,  Vt.,  we  were  informed  of  a  mode  of 
protecting  roses  and  tender  plants  from  injury  by  frost, 
'which  we  think  valuable.  Before  winter  sets  in,  small 
spruce  trees,  about  four  feet  high,  (which  are  readily 
obtained  in  many  situations,)  are,  after  they  have  been 
sharpened  and  the  lower  limbs  taken  off,  set  as  stakes 
for  the  support  of  the  shrubs.  The  shrubs  are  fastened 
round  the  stakes,  and  small  hemlock,  or  cedar  boughs, 
are  placed  round  in  a  conical  form,  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  (and  but  a  thin  layer  is  required,  as  they  pack 
closely  and  exclude  the  air),  to  afford  the  desired  pro¬ 
tection.  They  remain  in  this  situation  till  warm  wea¬ 
ther  returns,  when  the  boughs  and  stakes  are  removed. 
The  spruces  keep  green  all  winter,  and  impart,  during 
hat  dreary  season,  an  enlivening  aspect  to  the  par- 
erre. 

Cotton  Cloth  Caps  for  Haycocks. — These  have 
been  tried  in  the  eastern  States  with  great  success. 
They  are  two  yards  square,  made  by  sewing  two  pieces 
of  yard-wide  sheeting  together,  with  a  stout  hem  at 
the  ends,  about  two  inches  of  the  corners  sewed  back, 
to  which  strong  cord  loops  are  attached.  Through 
each  of  these  loops  a  sharp  stick,  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
is  thrust  into  the  hay,  which  secures  it  to  its  place. 
The  cost  is  30  cents  each;  that  is,  four  yards,  at  7 
cents  per  yard,  and  two  cents  for  twine  and  thread. 
If  made  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  the  cost  c.f 
making  need  not  be  counted.  The  rain  cannot  wet  the 
hay  while  these  caps  are  on;  and  damaged  hay,  and 
tedious  drying  after  showers,  are  done  away.  Now  is 
the  time  to  use  them. 

The  Wheat  Crop.— Accounts  from  the  south,  are 
generally  favorable  for  the  wheat  crop.  In  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  Ohio,  it  is  injured  by  rust, 
which  struck  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  also  by 
the  wheat  midge.  F  om  northern  Ohio,  we  have  heard 
no  complaint.  In  Michigan,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Mal¬ 
lary,  of  Macomb  county,  that  the  crop  is  promis¬ 
ing  He  says  the  crop  was  sowed  late  for  fear  of  the 
insect,  [Hessian  fly  ?]  and  no  injury  from  that  source 
had  been  experienced.  From  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
we  hear  favorable  reports.  In  our  own  State,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  crop  is  as  good  as  usual,  though  injured  by 
the  midge  to  some  extent  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
State. 
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Postponement  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair. — We 
.'earn  that  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture  have  concluded 
not  to  hold  a  State  Fair  this  year,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  Cholera  in  Cincinnati  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State. 

Syrian  Cattle. — We  have  seen  it  stated  that  Lieut. 
Lynch,  U.  S.  N.,  brought  to  this  country  on  his  return 
from  the  Dead  Sea  expedition,  a  pair  of  calves,  purchas¬ 
ed  at  Damascus.  It  is  said  they  have  been  placed  in 
possession  of  Col.  James  Castleman,  of  Clarke  coun¬ 
ty,  Va.  We  have  as  yet  seen  no  authentic  account  or 
description  of  these  cattle.  Will  Col.  Castleman,  or 
some  person  acquainted  with  the  animals,  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  their  history  and  characteristics. 

Fattening  Cattle  on  Hay — Grass  which  is  cut 
while  it  is  in  blossom,  and  carefully  made,  will  fatten 
stock  nearly  as  well  in  a  dry,  as  in  a  green  state. 
Some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  western  part  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  are  particular  in  making  their  hay  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Mr.  Bowdish,  of  Weybridge,  whose  stock  is 
well  known  for  its  good  qualities,  and  fine  condition, 
informed  us  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  his 
cattle  thrive  on  hay.  His  oxen  and  steers  are  fed 
liberally  on  the  best  of  hay  through  the  winter.  With 
careful  driving,  they  perform  the  farm  labor  in  spring 
without  loss  of  flesh,  and  being  turned  on  sweet  pas¬ 
tures,  at  the  proper  time,  they  get  in  high  order  for 
early  beef  for  the  Boston  market,  and  always  command 
a  good  price. 

Keeping  Hens. — Mr.  J.  M.  Mason,  of  Orwel,  Vt., 
usually  winters  two  hundred  hens.  His  practice  is,,  to 
buy  pullets  in  the  month  of  November.  He  buys  those 
which  were  hatched  early,  as  such  are  the  best  to  lay 
in  the  winter.  They  cost  about  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
each.  They  are  fed  in  a  great  degree  on  mutton.  Mr-. 
M.  buys  sheep  in  the  fall  at  low  prices — about  what 
their  pelts  and  tallow  are  worth.  The  carcasses  are 
boiled,  the  tallow  saved,  and  the  flesh  and  bones,  after 
being  allowed  to  freeze,  are  kept  till  spring, — a  suita¬ 
ble  portion  being  fed  to  the  hens,  daily.  They  are 
allowed,  in  addition  to  the  meat,  a  little  corn,  oats,  or 
buckwheat.  They  lay  well  through  the  winter — com¬ 
fortable  quarters  being  provided  for  them — and  continue 
to  produce  eggs  in  abundance  till  June.  It  is  found 
most  profitable  to  sell  the  whole  stock  at  this  period,  as 
they  are  generally  fat,  and  will  bring  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents  a-piece.  If  kept  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  they  lay  but  little  in  the  warm  months,  the  eggs 
will  keep  but  a  short  time,  the  fowls  grow  poor  in 
moulting,  and  if  kept  another  year  will  not  lay  as  well 
as  young  ones.  Mr.  M.  keeps  liens  only,  (no  cocks,) 
and  is  inclined  to  think  he  obtains  as  many  eggs,  and 
that  they  keep  better  when  not  impregnated.  As  to 
varieties,  he  has  tried  several,  and  thinks  the  top-knots 
will  generally  lay  rather  more  eggs  the  first  season  • 
but  their  carcasses  are  of  less  value  than  most  other 
kinds. 

Maple  Sugar. — The  last  spring  was  a  favorable 
one  for  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar.  Vermont,  as 
usual,  produced  a  large  quantity — we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  much,  but  is  an  article  of  great  value  to 
the  state.  We  are  informed  that  the  process  of  making 
has  been  much  improved  within  a  few  years.  Instead 
of  boiling  the  sap  in  cast-iron  kettles,  it  is  boiled  in 
shallow  pans  and  cooled  in  wooden  or  tin  vessels.  The 
sugar  is  thus  freed  from  the  dark  color  and  irony  taste 
which  it  almost  always  had  when  made  in  the  old  mode. 
In  our  late  trip  to  Vermont,  we  saw  some  very  hand¬ 
some  samples  of  maple  sugar,  particularly  at  Mr. 
Hines’,  in  Brandon,  and  Mr.  Dean’s,  in  Manchester. 
Mr.  H.’s  was  a  sample  of  about  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  of  such  a  quality  that  it  would  have  sold  by 
the  quantity  for  12^  cents  per  pound.  Maple  trees 
yiebl  from  two  to  four  pound®  of  sugar  each,  m  a  sea¬ 


son,  and  a  good  “grove”  affords  a  handsome  edition  to 
the  income  of  a  farm. 

Mowing  Pastures. — We  have  before  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  grass  of  pastures  from  running 
up  to  seed  and  dying  on  the  ground.  As  grass  grows 
with  more  rapidity  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  than 
at  a  later  period,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  properly  fed 
down,  without  putting  on  more  stock  than  can  be  kept 
on  the  land  after  the  flush  of  feed  is  over;  and  yet,  if 
the  grass  goes  to  seed  and  lies  on  the  ground,  the  after¬ 
feed  will  be  less  in  quantity  and  of  poorer  quality.  The 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  mowing  the  grass  at  the 
right  time — before  it  has  run  to  seed,  at  all  events. 
This  may  be  done  on  many  pastures  to  good  advantage; 
the  hay  obtained  being  of  good  quality  for  any  kind  of 
stock;  and  the  pastures  are  left  clean,  start  equally, 
and  afford  a  good  growth  of  fresh  after-feed.  We  have 
lately  met  with  several  farmers  who  have  followed  this 
practice  for  many  years,  and  they  agree  with  us  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  utility. 

Usefulness  of  Swallows. — While  visiting  a  friend 
in  the  country,  a  few  weeks  since,  we  noticed,  under 
the  eaves  of  a  barn,  near  the  dwelling,  about  fifty 
swallows’  nests.  The  bird  was  the  Hirundo  fulva,  or 
Cliff-swallow,  of  ornithologists.  In  most  of  the  nests 
there  were  young,  and  the  old  birds  were  very  assidu¬ 
ous  in  providing  them  with  food.  We  observed  them 
at  different  times  in  the  day,  and  not  a  minute  elapsed 
in  which  one  or  more  birds  did  not  return  to  the  nests 
with  something  for  the  young.  Their  food  consisted  of 
winged  insects  taken  in  the  air;  and  the  numbers  which 
were  thus  destroyed  by  this  colony  of  swallows,  must 
have  amounted  to  thousands,' each  day.  We  were  in¬ 
formed  that  no  flies,  or  very  .few,  were  to  be  seen 
around  the  house  or  barn — -the  family  and  the  domestic- 
animals  of  the  farm,  being  thus  freed  from  a  disagree¬ 
able  annoyance. 

Large  Corn  Crop. — The  Ohio  Cultivator  states 
that  John  Longhry  of  Adams  Co.  raised  1500  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  on  eleven  acres,  or  136g  bushels  per 
acre  for  the  whole  field. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

New- York,  July  24,  1849. 

FLOUR — Genesee,  per  bbb,  S5.06a$518^ — Western,  $4  75a 
$4.81. — Fancy  flrands,  $5.50a$5.62£. 

GRAIN — -Wheat,  per  bush.,  $1.16a$1.25'— Corn,  56a60c. — Rye, 
57^c  Oats.  34a35c. 

BUTTER — best,  per  lb.,  13a20c.~ western  aairy,  12jal4c. 

CHEESE— per  lb.,  5n6c.  : 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $13'i$13.50. 

PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $11— Prime,  $9a9.12|. 

LARD— per  lb.,  6fa7je. 

HAMS — Smoked,  per  lb.,  (best)  12|al4c. — Western  7c 

HOPS— per  1R.,  first  sort,  6a8c. 

COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  9fal0c.— New  Orleans 
and  Alabama,  7|a9|c. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb......... .  40o43c 

American  full  blood  Merino, .  36a3Sc. 

“  half  blood  do.,. .  31a33c. 

u  one-fourth  blood  and  common, . 29r/30c. 

Remarks. — There  is  a  general  buoyancy  in  the  market  Cot¬ 
ton  brisk  and  in  demand.  Flour  and  meal  in  good  demand  for  the 
east.  Provisions  are  firm,  and  prices  for  meats  generally  upward. 
There  is  a  fair  business  in  wool, — prices  tending  upward. 


To  Nurserymen,  Gardeners  and  Horticulturists* 
TTAVING  completed  my  arrangement «  with  nurserymen  in  Eng- 
-LL  land.  France  and  Belgium,  I  am  prepared  to  import  from  any 
of  the  above  places,  any  thing  required  in  the  business,  on  the  most 
favorable  terms,  and  special  attention  given  to  the  forwarding  w.th- 
out  delay,  all  goods  imported  by  me  or  consigned  to  my  care  by 

I  wlil  also  give  personal  attention  to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
thing  in  this  market,  or  neighboring  nurseries,  for  distant  nursery¬ 
men.  Being  advised  of  the  various  stock  in  the  different  nurseries, 
I  can  always  do  this  to  advantage. 

FOR  SALE  — Russia  Mats,  Osage  Orange  Seed,  Patm  ana 
Cherry  pits.  Propagating  glasses  of  all  sizes,  Flower  pots,  &c.,  at 
*  P  ’  GEO  G.  SHEPPARD’S 

Horticultural  Agency,  145  Maiden  Lane,  New- York. 

August  1.— It 
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Syracuse  Nurseries. 

Thorp ,  Smith  if  Hanchett ,  Proprietors ,  Syracuse ,  N.  Y. 

FIFTY  acres  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Onondaga  Co.  are  occupied  by 
the  proprietors  of  these  nurseries  in  the  cultivation  of fruit  trees 
alone,  embracing  almost  every  desirable  variety  of  Apple,  Pears, 
Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Nectarine.  Trees  sent  from 
their  nurseries  are  universally  admired  for  their  vigorous^  healthy, 
and  youthful  growth, — the  best  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  of  a 
rapid  advance  to  largeness  of  size,  and  beauty  of  form, — and  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  proprietors  to  be  able  to  supply  those  who  may  fa¬ 
vor  them  with  their  orders  with  a  quality  of  trees  always  superior. 

Among  their  varieties  of  the  apple,  they  have  many  thousands 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Northern  Spy,  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
in  height,  which  they  will  continue  to  supply,  as  heretofore,  in  an 
assortment  with  others,  at  the  same  rate.  Where  the  selection  is 
left  to  them,  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Spy  is  always  included. 
They  cultivate  largely,  also,  the  Hawley ,  the  Green  Sweeting ,  the 
Ladies'1  Sweeting ,  Peck's  Pleasant ,  Swaar,  Baldwin ,  Spitzenburg, 
in  short,  all  of  the  best  standard  varieties,  early  and  late.  Among 
forty  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  pears,  they  have  large  sized  and  well 
formed  trees  of  the  Onondaga ,  Oswego  Beurre,  and  Van  Mon's  Leon 
Le  Clerc.  Of  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  &c.,  their  nurseries  in¬ 
clude,  in  large  numbers,  all  that  are  most  desirable.  Purposely 
limiting  their  varieties  of  fruit  trees  to  those  only  that  are  of  ap¬ 
proved  worth,  their  Catalogue  will  be  found  to  contain  scarcely 
one  that  ranks  below  “ first  rate  "  Persons  desiring  to  buy  at 
wholesale ,  can  be  supplied  on  the  most  .liberal  terms,  and  q/m  de¬ 
pend  upon  obtaining  selections  of  the  best  varieties,  as  well  as 
trees  of  the  finest  growth. 

The  proprietors  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  their  trees, from  the  Eastern  part  of  this  state, 
and  from  New  England;  and  in  soliciting  a  continuance  of  favors 
from  those  quarters,  they  pledge  themselves  that  the  productions , 
of  their  nurseries  shall  not  forfeit  the  partiality  which  is  so  flatter¬ 
ingly  bestowed  upon  them. 

Much  care  is  given  to  the  packing  of  trees,  so  that  they  can  be 
transported  with  safety  to  any  distance. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  at  the  apothecary  store  of  M.  W. 
Hanchett,  between  the  Railroad  and  Syracuse  House  ;  and  by 
p.  st-paid  application  to  the  proprietors. 

August  1 . — 3t. 


Sale  of  Hereford  Cattle. 

T’HE  Messrs.  Bingham,  of  Vermont — brothers— propose  to  sell 
at  public  auction,  on  the  Show  Ground  of  the  New-York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse,  from  ten  to  twenty  head  of  Hereford  Cattle,  3 
years  old  and  under — bulls  and  heifers.  Our  cattle— Herefords— 
to  found  our  herd,  were  purchased  of  Messrs.  Corning  and  So- 
tham,  about  three  years  ago.  We  have  been  disposed  to  give 
these  cattle  a  fair  trial,  to  see  what  their  merits  would  prove  to  be, 
before  offering  them  to  the  public.  We  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  no  race  of  cattle  can  compete  with  them  when  all  their 
good  qualities  are  taken  into  consideration.  We  are  resolved  to 
push  ahead  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Herefords,  as  being  a  race, 
affording  the  best  profits  for  keep  and  care,  and  proving  themselves 
first  class  cattle  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  breeder.  They  make 
a  noble  cross  with  the  Durhams  or  their  grades,  as  well  as  with  the 
native  stock,  showing  a  great  and  decided  improvement.  We  of¬ 
fer  these  cattle  to  the  public  with  the  strong  conviction  that  they 
will  prove  a  desirable  acquisition  to  any  herd. 

PURE  BRED  MERINO  SHEEP. 

We  shall  also  offer  at  private  sale,  a  large  lot  of  pure  bred  Me¬ 
rino  Sheep,  from  imported  sires.  The  breeders  of  sheep  will  do 
well  to  look  over  our  flocks,  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  We 
sell  no  mongrels,  or  grades,  or  woithless  sheep  for  great  prices  ; — 
but  we  mean  to  deal  fairly  with  those  who  purchase  of  us,  aud  sell 
them  our  best  blooded  sheep,  at  fair  remunerating  prices — so  that 
they  shall  prove  a.  decided  improvement  to  the  flocks  with  which 
they  may  be  placed. 

August  1.— It. 


Hereford  Bull. 

TpOR  sale  by  the  subscriber,  a  full  blood  Hereford  Bull,  from  the 
herd  of  Messrs.  Corning  &  Sotham,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Said  bull 
is  six  years  old,  and  for  symmetry  of  form,  size,  and  the  thrift  and 
excellence  of  his  stock,  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  bull  in 
the  State.  J.  P.  FAIRBANKS. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Aug.  1.— 3t. 


Saxon  Sheep. 

fT'HE  subscribers  having  disposed  of  their  pasture  lands,  now  of- 
fer  their  entire  flock  for  sale.  They  will  also  offer  about  70 
Bucks  and  Buck  Eambs  at  auction,  at  Syracuse,  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday,  .the  12th  or  13th  of  September  next,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  State  Fair.  Of  time,  due  notice  will  be  given 

New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  July  13,  1849.  TILDEN  &  CO. 

We  refer  to, 

H.  Blanchard  &  Co.,  Kinderhook  Wool  Depot- 
Samuel  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Lowell 
Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  Albany. 

August  1.— 2t. 

A  Small  Farm  Wanted. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  C.  S.,  Newport,  N.  Y.,  will  receive  atten- 
jLA-  tion. 

August  l.—2t.  * 


THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND 

Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste. 

EDITED  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING, 

Author  of  “  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ,”  “  Landscape 
Gardening ,”  “  Cottage  Residences ,”  §c.,  fyc. 

'THE  first  number  of  the  fourth  volume  of  this ’work,  was  issued 
on  the  1st  of  this  month  (July,)  and  the  future  numbers  will  be 
issued  regularly  on  the  first  of  each  successive  month.  It  is  de¬ 
voted, 

1.  To  Gardening,  in  a  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as  scientific 
sense. 

2.  To  the  Description  and  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees. 

3.  To  Gardening  as  an  Art  of  Taste,  embracing  essays,  hints 
and  designs  on  Ornamental  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

4.  To  Rural  Architecture,  including  designs  for  Rural  Cot¬ 

tages  and  Villas,  Farm  Houses,  Gates,  Lodges ,  Ice  Houses,  Vineries. 

4-c.,  Sfc.  - 

In  short,  this  periodical  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
various  works  On  Rural  Subjects,  by  its  Editor,  which  have  alrea¬ 
dy  been  so  favorably  received  by  the  public.  It  is  now  his  object 
to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  giving  additional  impulse  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Horticulture,  and  the  tasteful  in  Rural  Life ;  subjects  now 
so  largely  occupying  all  those  interested  in  country  pursuits. 

All  readers  who  have  the  least  interest  in  rural  affairs,  should 
take  a  work  which  is  exerting  such  a  manifest  influence  upon  the 
taste  of  the  country.  Its  valuable  correspondence  furnishes  from 
time  to  time  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  our  most  intelligent 
culti vators,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing’s  labors  in  the  department  of  Rural  Architecture  and  embel¬ 
lishment  give  him  substantial  claims  to  public  respect  Their  ef¬ 
fects  are  already  seen  in  every  part  of  the  country, "  in  improved 
cottages,  gardens,  green-houses,  pleasure-grounds,  fencing,  &c. 
The  present  number  opens  with  some  capital  suggestions  concern¬ 
ing  the  .improvement  of  Country  Villages. — Newark  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Terms  — Three  Dollars  per  vol.  or  year.  Two  copies  for  $5— in 
advance. 

0“  The  back  vols.  can  be  furnished  to  new  subscribers. 

O^All  business  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Proprietor,  LU¬ 
THER  TUCKER,  Albany  N.  Y.,  and  all  communications  to  the 
Editor,  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  the  Public. 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 


Don't  permit  your  Horses  or  Cattle  to  die,  when  the  means  of  cure 
are  within  the  reach  of  all ! 

'THE  undersigned  has  spent 
several  years  in  the  study 
of  Veterinary  practice  in 
“London  and  Edinborol,”  he 
has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
researches  of  Liebig,  and  oth-  ’ 
er  celebrated  men,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  towards 
a  judicious  treatment  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  principles  of  our 
practice  consist  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  general  bleeding,  and 
the  total  rejection  of  all  me¬ 
dicines  that  experience  has 
shown  tobe  of  a  dangerous  tendency  These  remedies  act  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  vital  principle,  and  when  given  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  which  accompany  each  article,  they  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
citing  and  increasing  the  natural  functions,  without  diminishing  or 
destroying  their  power,  hence  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  every  one 

G.  H.  DADD,  M.  D 

A  LIST  OF  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MEDICINES, 


Physic  balls,  75c.  per  box. 

Alterative  ball,  75  c.  do. 

“  powders  for  bad  condition,  75c.  per  package. 

Heave  powder  for  diseases  of  the  lungs,  75c.  do. 

Urine  powder  for  “  “  kidneys,  75c.  do. 

Tonic  powder  for  bad  condition  of  glanders,  75c.  do. 

Cordial  drink  for  inflammation  of  bowels,  75  c.  per  bottle. 

Liquid  blister,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Ointment  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair,  50c.  per  pot. 

Healing  balsam  for  wounds  and  saddle-galls,  75c.  per  bottle 

Wash  for  inflamed  eyes,  50c.. per  bottle. 

Ointment  for  mange,  scratches,  old  sores,  &c.  50c.  per  bottle. 

Embrocation  for  sore  throat,  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hoof  ointment  for  sand  crack,  brittle  hoof,  &c.,  50c.  per  bottle. 

Lorse  Liniment,  the  most  celebrated  article  known  in  England 
for  lameness  of  every  description,  75c.  and  $1  per  bottle. 

Distemper  powder,  for  red  water,  $1  per  bottle. 

Worm  powders,  for  the  removal  of  worms  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  75c.*^er  package. 

For  sale  by  STIMPSON  &  REED,  26  Merchant’s  Row ;  also  at 
DADD’S  Horse  and  Cattle  Medicine  Depot,  Nos.  1  and  2  Hay 
market  Square,  Boston. 

Pamphlets  describing  the  diseases  for  which  these  remedies  are 
used,  can  be  had  gratis.  '  . 

Numerous  Certificates  are  in  possession  of  the  Proprietors,  of 
cutes  performed  by  the  above  medicines.  June  1. — 3t 
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The  Farmer’s  Encyclopaedia, 

IN  one  volume,  royal  octavo,  1165  pages,  beautifully  bound  ; 

containing  17  fine  plates,  and  numerous  wood  cuts.  Edited  by 
Gouverneur  Emerson.  A  standard  work  of  reference  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  farming  and  country  life. 

“  Of  all  the  Agricultural  works  that  have  been  lately  published, 
this  appears  the  most  likely  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  practical 
farmer.” — Central  New-York  Farmer. 

41  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth — no  farmer  should  be  without  this  truly 
valuable  book.” — Burlington  Gazette. 

Sold  by  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia ;  C.  M.  Saxton  and  John 
Wile’y,  New-York  ;  Luther  Tucker,  and  W.  C.  Little,  Albany," 
Derby  &  Co.,  Buffalo  ;  W.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  and  B-  B.  Mussey, 
Boston  ;  W.  H.  Derby  &  Co.,  and  Ely  &  Campbell,  Cincinnati  ; 
Whiting- &  Huntingdon,  Columbus  ;  Norton  A  Beckwith,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky ;  J.  B.  Steel,  and  Woodbridge  &  Co.,  New  Orleans  ;  M. 
Boullemet,  Mobile  ;  W.  D.  Skillman,  St.  Louis ;  N.  Hickman,  Bal¬ 
timore  ;  A.  Morris,  Richmond ,  Va.;  II.  D.  Turner,  Raleigh ,  N.  C.; 
F.  Taylor,  Washington ,  D  C. 

July  1,  1849.— It. 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.’s 

PATENT  FAN  MILLS  AND  CRADLES 


YJtTE  continue  to  manufacture  these  celebrated  Mills  and  Cradles. 

’’  They  have  been  awarded  six  first  premiums  at  the  New 
York  State  Fairs,  and  at  the  great  American  Institute  in  New 
York,  and  several  County  Fairs,  always  taking  the  first  premium 
over  all  other  mills.  The  manufacturers  feel  confident,  therefore, 
in  offering  these  mills  to  the  public,  that  they  are  the  best  in  use. 
During  the  year  1847  they  were  introduced  into  England,  by  Mr. 
Slocum,  of  Syracuse.  They  were  very  favorably  noticed  by  the 
English  papers;  and  from  a  communication  of  Mr.  S.’s,  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  A g.  Society,  for  1S47,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  were  tried  by  several  large  farmers,  and 
highly  approved.  One  farmer,  it  is  stated,  set  aside  an  almost  new 
winnowing  machine,  for  which  he  paid  £18,  ($90)  and  used 
Grant’s  for  cleaning  a  crop  of  300  qrs.  (2,700  bushels)  of  wheat, 
and  several  hundred  bushels  of  mustard  seed.  We  have  lately 
made  some  valuable  improvements  in  the  article,  though  the  price 
remains  the  same  as  before. 

Our  fans  are  extensively  used  and  highly  approved  at  the  south, 
for  cleaning  rice.  We  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  letters  received  from  Hon  J  R  Poinsett,  of  South  Ca¬ 
rolina:—41  The  fan  you  sent  last  summer,  [1848]  has  been  success¬ 
fully  used  to  clean  dirty  rice,  and  winnow  that  from  the  threshing 
floor.  It  answers  every  purpose.”  In  relation  to  another  of  our 
fans,  he  writes,  (April  23,  ’49.) — 44  Both  this  and  the  first  mill  you 
sent,  work  very  well ;  and  the  last,  which  is  the  largest  that  can 
be  well  worked  by  a  man,  cleans  the  dirty  rice  perfectly,  and  is 
altogether  the  best  wind-fan  I  ever  used  for  that  purpose.” 

Our  Cradles  have  taken  the  first  premiums  at  two  New  York 
State  Fairs,  and  are  considered  the  best  in  use. 


The  great  encouragement  we  have  received  from  dealers  and 
agriculturists,  has  induced  us  to  greatly  enlarge  our  business,  and 
we  hope  by  strict  attention,  to  merit  a  further  patronage. 

Orders  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  receive  prompt  atten¬ 

tion. 

I.  T.  GRANT  &  CO. 

Junction  P.  O.j  Reas.  Co.,  8  miles  north  of  Troy. 

May  13  1849.— 5t.  eom. 


Chemical  Manure 


Manufactured  by  “  the  George  Bommer  New-York  Manure  Co.” 


THIS  manure  is  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Matter  from  the  sinks, 
in  which  is  mixed  a  small  portion  of  substances  that  are  of 
themselves,  powerful  agents  of  vegetation,  and  possess  the  virtue  to 
fix  and  retain  the  ammoniacal  gas  of  the  matter. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  agriculturist  has  always  been,  to 
find  out  some  process  by  which  excrements  might  be  solidified 
quickly,  and  all  their  fertilizing  properties  so  strongly  retained, 
that  the  manure  may  dissolve  slowly  and  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plants,  and  therefore  produce  its  effects  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  farm  manure 
This  process  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  French  Chemists, 
and  is  now  carried  out  with  complete  success  in  more  than  sixty 
of  the  large  cities  of  France,  where  such  manure  factories  are  in 
full  operation. 

The  44  G.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C.”  has  established  a  Factory  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  they  manufac¬ 
ture  this  kind  of  manure,  and  as  the  fecal  matter  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country  at  less  expense  than  in  France,  the  manure  will 
not  only  be  made  stronger,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  in 
the  French  cities,  this  price  being  so  established  as  to  afford  only 
the  reasonable  remuneration  to  which  we  are  honestly  entitled, 
the  more  so,  as  its  manufacture  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
and  withal,  troublesome  and  laborious. 

The  manufacturing  department  is  under  the  special  charge  of 
George  Bommer,  Esq.,  who  has  a  perfect  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  manure  matters  generally ;  and  the  company  has 
established  a  standard  for  the  strength  of  its  manure,  from  which 
it  is  intended  not  to  deviate,  so  that  its  customers  may  at  all  times 
be  furnished  with  an  article  really  worth  what  they  pay  for  it. 

Our  manure  is  an  inodorous  grain,  and  as  the  substances  from 
which  it  is  made  contain  of  themselves  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  growth  of  plants,  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  such  purposes. 

To  manure  an  acre  highly,  it  requires  12  to  15  barrels,  or  36  to 
45  bushels  spread  broadcast.  Applied  in  hills,  half  of  the  quantity 
will  suffice.  Its  .application  is  simple  and  easy,  and  printed  in¬ 
structions  for  its  use  will  accompany  each  parcel  sent  to  order. 


We  desire  it  to  be  remembered,  that  our  manure  has  no  similar - 
'ity  to  another  known  under  the  name  of  “  poudrette,”  although 
the  principal  component  of  ours  (the  fecal  matter)  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  used  in  the  poudrette,  in  a  much  less  proportion;  our 
auxiliary  substances,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  processes  are 
altogether  of  a  different  nature  and  kind. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  eulogise  further,  the  quality  of  our  ma¬ 
nure  ;  what  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  community,  to  try  it!  and  we  have  reason  to  assure 
them,  that  they  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  manure  they  have  ever 


PRICES ,  TAKEN  AT  THE  FACTORY: 

37£  cents  per  bushel,  without  package  ; 

50  cents  per' bushel,  packed  in  Barrels,  or 
$1.50  per  Barrel,  package  included. 

Orders  addressed  to  the  above  Company,  at  their  office,  72 
Greenwich  St.,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

New-York.  Jan. , 1849.— tf  GEO.  BOMMER,  Director. 

[O^The  factory  will  be  in  full  operation  early  in  the  spring,  and 
manure  can  be  had  in  April  next,  and  at  any  time  afterwards. 


John  Mayher  &  Co. 


United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse ,  195  Front ,  one  door  south  of 
Fulton  Street ,  New-York  City , 

WHERE  they  have  for  sale  over  200  different  patterns  and  sizes 
of  Plows,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  soil,  together  with  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Implements  ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
will  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment.  Purchasers  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  their 
stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  the  plows  advertised 
will  be  found  J.  Mayher  &  Co ’s  celebrated  and  unequalled  First 
Premium  Eagle  D.  Plow,  without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  plow 
to  be  had  in  the  United  States. 

N.  B.  Castings  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1848.— tf. 


Agricultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultivator. 
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NOW  IN  THE  PRESS, 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  AUGUST, 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

k  Greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  Fruit  Culturist, 
^  containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  former  editions, 
having  been  wholly  re-written,  so  as  to  embrace  essentially 


Partner  Wanted. 

•THE  proprietors  of  a  nursery,  containing  about  25  acres  set  t* 
A  trees,  two  small  green  houses  aiid  other  matters  requisite  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  business,  desire  to  obtain  an  active  intelli¬ 
gent  and  industrious  man  as  the  wdrkrng  partner. 

The  nursery  has  a  reputation  for  correctness  second  to  noiifc  in 
the  United  States, 

The  requisites  for  the  applicant  to  possess,  will  be  energy,  active 
industry,  intelligence,  three  to  five  hundred  dollars  capital,  mid  as 
much  more  as  lie  pleases.  For  further  particulars  address 
No.  365,  Office  of  Cultivator,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
August  1. — It. 


WHEELEAS  PATENT  RAILROAD  HORSE  POWERS  AND 

Overshot  Threshing  Machines  &  Separators. 
THE  public  are  cautioned  to  be  particular  in  ordering  the  above 
&  machines,  that  they  are  not  deceived,  and  instead  of  getting 
a  genu  ue  article  (of  *•  Wheeler’s  Patent  ”  and  made  by  "  them¬ 
selves,’’)  are  put  off  with  a  different  kind,  made  by  different  men, 
and  which,  not  having  been  long  before  the  public,  are  without 
character  or  reputation  as  to  durability  or  efficiency.  Such  ma¬ 
chines  are  now  being  made  and  sold  in  the  city  of  New-York,  and 
advertised  as  “  Allen's  Improved  Railr.  ad  H  rse  Power,  und  Over¬ 
shot  Threshing  Machines  ond  Rep  1  rat  or* ,”  claiming  for  them  all 
the  advantages  guaranteed  with  Wheeler’s  Patent  Machines.” 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  distinctly  understood,  that  no  one  has  been 
authorised  by  the  patentees  to  make  Wheeler's  Patent  Horse  Pow- 
eis,  and  no  other  power  is  offered  in  the  market  possessing  their 
qualities  as  regards  simplicity,  efficiency,  or  durability.  The  ge¬ 
nuine  may  be  known  by  the  brand  and  marks, 

(  wheeler’s  patent,  ) 

(  July  8.  1841.  f 

Communications  concerning  the  above  machines  are  solicited, 
and  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Liberal  commissions  allowed 
to  those  who  wish  to  buy  to  sell  again.  H.  L.  EM  ERY, 

General  Agent  for  the  Patentees,  and  Manufacturer 
Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  August  1,  1849. 


For  Sale. 

FT'HE  stock  and  good  will  of  an  Agricultural  and  Garden  Seed 
A  Store,  in  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Said  store  is  doing  a  fair 
business,  which  cun  be  easily  increased  to  any  extent 
Any  person  wishing  to  purchase,  may  direct  to  Box  156,  New¬ 
ark  P.  O.  N.  J  zUigust  1—  It. 


Wire  for  Fences. 

fYF  all  sizes,  bright,  annealed  or  galvanized,  of  the  best  quality. 

Prices  from  $6^  to  $10  per  100  lbs.  For  galvanizing  the  wire, 
or  coating  it  with  tin.  2-£  cts.  per  lb.  will  be  charged  in  addition. 
Wire  is  best  galvanized,  as  this  keeps  it  bright,  and  makes  it  last 
much  longer.  A.  B.  ALLEN  Sc  CO., 

August  1 — It.  189  Sc  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


ALL  THE  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

Known  at  the  present  time,  relative  to 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

It  will  contain 

THREE  HUNDRED  ACCURATE  ENGRAVINGS, 
And  will  include  condensed  and  full  descriptions  of  all  fruits  of 
merit  or  celebrity  cultivated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careful  at¬ 
tention  has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  the  clear  and  systematic 
arrangement  adopted  in  this  work  :  and  further  to  enable  the  rea¬ 
der  to  know  at  a.  glance,  the  various  grades  of  excellence,  the 
quality  is  designated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 

The  numerous  figures  of  fruits  are 

EXACT  IMPRESSIONS 

Of  average  specimens.  The  descriptions  have  been  prepared  in 
nearly  every  case,  from  the  fruits  themselves  ;  and  to  distinguish 
fixed  from  accidental  characters,  careful  comparison  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  made  with  specimens  from  several  different  states,  and 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis¬ 
tance  has  been  largely  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  will  form  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  at  the  low 
price  of  One  Dollar. 


Peruvian  Guano. 

JUST  arrived  from  the  Chinohe  Islands,  730  tons  first  quality 
Peruvian  Guano.  Six  years’  of  experience  in  the  use  of  this 
guano  by  our  farmers  and  gardeners,  in  the  States  bordering  the 
Atlantic  coast,  has  proved  it  far  superior  to  any  other,  and  the 
cheapest  manure  they  can  purchase.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for 
wheat  and  other  winter  grain,  grass,  and  in  fact,  all  crops  grown. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

July  1— 2t.  189  &  191  Water  street.  New  York. 


Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 
I^ONSTANTIiY  on  hand,  a  large  and  complete  assortment  of 
^  the  mo-1  approved  Implein  nts  and  machines  required  by  the 
husbandman,  all  of  which  are  warranted  of  the  best  kinds  in  use, 
and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

For  lists,  description  and  prices,  see  catalogue  of  Albany  Agri¬ 
cultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  furnished  gratis  on  applica¬ 
tion  by  mail  or  otherwise,  by  H.  L.  EMERY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  and  Manufacturer. 
August  1. — It.  Nos.  369  and  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


Books  for  Rural  Libraries. 
rpHE  following  works  are  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultiva 
X  TOR,  No.  407  Bro  idway,  Albany: 

American  Agriculture,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  $1. 

-  Shepherd,  by  L.  A.  Morrell,  $1 

-  Poulterer’s  Companion,  by  C.  N.  Bement,  $1. 

-  Veterinarian,  by  S.  W.  Cole,  50  cents. 

-  Herd  Book,  by  L.  F.  Allen,  $3. 

- -  Farmers’  Encyclopedia,  $4. 

-  Flower  Garden  Directory,  by  R.  Buist,  $1. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Liebig,  $1. 

“  “  by  Prof.  Johnston,  $1.25. 

,c  “  by  Chaptal;  50  cents. 

Cottage  Residences,  by  A.  J.  Downing.  $2. 

Domestic  Economy,  by  Miss  Beecher,  $1. 

Domestic  Family  Receipt  Book,  by  Miss  Beecher,  75  cents. 
Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  by  Robert  Buist,  75  cents. 

Farmer’s  Manual  of  Manures,  by  F.  Falkner,  50  cents. 

Fruit  Culturist.  by  J.  J.  Tiiomas,  50  cents. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $1.50. 
Farmers’  Dictionary,  by  Prof.  Gardener,  $1.50 
Farmers’  Companion,  by  Judge  Buel,  75  cents. 

Lanscape  Gardening,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $3.50.  _ _ . 
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Changes  in  Permanent  Pasture  or  Meadow. 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator — I  am  aware  that  the 
numerous  correspondents  of  The  Cultivator  keep  its 
pages  so  well  stored  with  original  communications,  as 
quite  generally  to  preclude  the  publishing  of  lengthy 
extracts  from  other  sources.  But  the  following  re¬ 
marks  of  Prof.  Johnston,  upon  u  Permanent  Pasture 
or  Meadow,”  evince  so  much  accurate  and  extensive 
observation,  and,  withal,  so  entirely  correspond  with 
the  experience  of  intelligent  farmers,  that  they  may 
well  find  a  place,  at  some  time,  in  your  columns.  With 
this  view,  I  have  transcribed  the  accompanying  extract, 
and  if  you  think  as  I  do  about  it,  just  present  it  to  your 
readers  whenever  you  find  room  for  it,  and  I  doubt  not, 
the  perusal  will  interest  them.  F.  Holbrook. 

When  land  is  laid  down  to  permanent  grass,  it  under¬ 
goes  a  series  of  changes,  which  have  frequently  arrest¬ 
ed  attention,  and  which,  though  not  difficult  to  be  un¬ 
derstood,  have  often  appeared  mysterious  and  perplex¬ 
ing  to  practical  men.  Let  us  consider  these  changes. 

a.  When  grass  seeds  are  sown  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  permanent  sward,  a  rich  crop  of  grass  is  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  first,  and  perhaps  also,  the  second 
year,  but  the  produce,  after  three  or  four  years,  lessens, 
and  the  value  of  the  pasture  diminishes.  The  plants 
gradually  die  and  leave  blank  spaces,  and  these  again 
are  slowly  filled  up  by  the  sprouting  of  seeds  of  other 
species,  which  have  either  lain  long  buried  in  the  soil 
or  have  been  brought  thither  by  the  winds. 

This  first  change,  which  is  almost  universally  obser¬ 
ved  in  fields  of  artificial  grass,  arises  in  part  from  the 
change  which  the  soil  itself  has  undergone  during  the 
few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  grass  seeds  were 
sown,  and  in  part  fropi  the  species  of  grass  selected 
not  being  such  as  the  soil,  at  any  time,  could  perma¬ 
nently  sustain. 

b.  When  this  deterioration,  arising  from  the  dying 
out  of  the  sown  grasses,  has  reached  its  utmost  point, 
the  sward  begins  gradually  to  improve,  natural  grasses 
suited  to  the  soil,  spring  up  in  the  blank  places,  and 
from  year  to  year,  the  produce  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  and  the  land  yields  a  more  valuable  pasture. 
Practical  men  often  say  that  to  this  improvement  there 
are  no  bounds,  and  that  the  older  the  pasture,  the  more 
valuable  it  becomes. 

But  this  is  true  only  within  certain  limits.  It  may 
prove  true  for  the  entire  currency  of  a  lease,  or  even 
for  the  life-time  of  a  single  observer,  but  it  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  true.  Even  if  pastured  by  stock  only,  and  never 
mown — the  improvement  will  at  length  reach  its  limit 
or  highest  point,  and  from  this  time  the  value  of  the 
sward  will  begin  to  diminish. 

c.  This,  again,  is  owing  to  a  new  change  which  has 
come  over  the  soil.  It  has  become,  in  some  degree, 


exhausted  of  those  substances  which  are  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  the  more  valuable  grasses — less  nutritive 
species,  therefore,  and  such  as  are  less  willingly  eaten 
by  cattle,  take  their  place. 

Such  is  the  almost  universal  process  of  change  which 
old  grass  fields  undergo,  whether  they  be  regularly 
mowed,  or  constantly  pastured  only — provided  they  are 
left  entirely  to  themselves.  If  mown,  they  begin  to  fail 
the  sooner,  but  even  when  pastured  they  can  be  kept  in 
a  state  of  full  productiveness  only  by  repeated  top-dres¬ 
sings,  especially  of  saline  manures — that  is,  by  adding 
to  the  soil  those  substances  which  are  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  valuable  grasses,  and  of  which  it  suffers 
a  yearly  and  unavoidable  loss.  Hence  the  rich  grass 
lands  of  our  fathers  are  found  now,  in  too  many  cases, 
to  yield  herbage  of  little  value.  Hence,  also,  in  near¬ 
ly  all  countries,  one  of  the  first  steps  of  an  improving 
agriculture,  is  to  plow  out  the  old  and  failing  pastures, 
and  either  to  convert  them  permanently  into  arable 
fields,  or,  after  a  few  years’  cropping  and  manuring, 
again  to  lay  them  down  to  grass. 

But  when  thus  plowed  out,  the  surface  soil  upon  old 
grass  land  is  found  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  al¬ 
teration.  When  sown  with  grass  seeds,  it  may  have 
been  a  stiff,  more  or  less  grey,  blue,  or  yellow  clay — 
when  plowed  out,  it  is  a  rich,  brown,  generally  light 
and  friable  vegetable  mould.  Or  when  lpid  down  it 
may  have  been  a  pale-colored,  red,  or  yellow  sand  or 
loam.  In  this  case,  the  surface  soil  is  still,  when  turn¬ 
ed  up,  of  a  rich  brown  color — it  is  lighter  only,  and 
more  sandy  than  in  the  former  case,  and  rests  upon  a 
subsoil  of  sand  or  loam,  instead  of  one  of  clay.  It  is 
from  the  production  of  this  change  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  caused  by  laying  land  down  to  grass  principally 
results.  In  what  does  this  change  consist  ?  and  how  is 
it  effected  ? 

If  the  surface  soil  upon  stiff  clay  lands,  which  have 
lain  long  in  grass,  be  chemically  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  not  only  much  richer  in  organic  matter,  but 
often  also  poorer  in  alumina  than  the  soil  which  formed 
the  surface  when  the  grass  seeds  were  first  sown  upon 
it.  The  brown  mould  which  forms  on  lighter  lands  will 
exhibit  similar  differences  when  compared  with  the  soil 
on  which  it  rests;  but  the  proportion  of  alumina  in  the 
latter  being  originally  small,  the  difference  in  respect 
to  this  constituent,  will  not  be  so  perceptible. 

The  effect  of  this  change  on  the  surface  soil  is  in  all 
cases  to  make  it  more,  rich  in  those  substances  which 
cultivated  plants  require,  and  therefore  more  fertile  in 
corn.  But  strong  clay  lands  derive  the  further  import¬ 
ant  benefit  of  being  rendered  more  loose  and  friable, 
and  thus  more  easily  and  more  economically  cultivated. 

The  mode  in  which  this  change  is  brought  about  is 
as  follows: — 

1.  The  roots,  in  penetrating,  open  and  loosen  the 
subjacent  stiff  clay.  Diffusing  themselves  everywhere, 
they  gradually  raise,  by  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  swr- 
face  soil.  The  latter  is  thus  converted  into  a  mixture 
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of  clay  and  decayed  roots,  which  is  of  a  dark  color,  and 
is  necessarily  more  loose  and  friable  than  the  original 
or* subjacent  unmixed  clay. 

2.  But  this  admixture  of  roots  affects  the  chemical  com¬ 
position,  as  well  as  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  soil. 
The  roots  and  stems  of  the  grasses  contain  much  inor¬ 
ganic — earthy  and  saline — matter,  which  is  gathered 
from,  beneath  wherever  the  roots  penetrate,  and  is  by 
them  sent  upwards  to  the  surface.  A  ton  of  hay  con¬ 
tains  about  170  lbs.  of  this  inorganic  matter.  Suppose 
the  roots  to  contain  as  much,  and  that  the  total  annual 
produce  of  grass  and  roots  together  amounts  to  four 
tons,  then  about  680  lbs.  of  saline  and  earthy  matters 
are  every  year  worked  up  by  the  living  plants,  and  in  a 
great  measure  permanently  mixed  with  the  surface  soil. 
Some  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  carried  off  by  the  cattle  that 
feed,  and  by  the  rains  that  fall,  upon  the  land — some 
remains  in  the  deeper  roots,  and  some  is  again,  year  af¬ 
ter  year,  employed  in  feeding  the  new  growth  of  grass 
— still  a  sufficient  quantity  is  every  season  brought  up 
from  beneath,  gradually  to  enrich  the  surface  with  va¬ 
luable  inorganic  matter,  at  the  expense  of  the  soil  be¬ 
low. 

3.  Nor  are  mechanical  agencies  wanting  to  increase 
this  natural  difference  between  the  surface  and  the  un¬ 
der  soils.  The  loosening  and  opening  of  the  clay  lands 
by  the  roots  of  the  grasses,  allow  the  rains  more  easy 
access.  These  rains  gradually  wash  out  the  fine  parti¬ 
cles  of  clay  that  are  mixed  with  the  roots,  and  carry 
them  downwards,  as  they  sink  towards  the  subsoil. 
Hence  the  brown  mould,  as  it  forms,  is  slowly  robbed 
of  a  portion  of  its  alumina,  and  is  rendered  more  open, 
while  the  under  soil  becomes  even  stiffer  than  before. 
This  sinking  of  the  alumina  is  in  a  great  measure  ar¬ 
rested  when  the  soil  becomes  covered  with  so  thick  a 
sward  of  grass  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  rain-drops, 
or  of  the  streams  of  water  by  which  the  land  is  period¬ 
ically  visited.  Hence  the  soil  of  some  rich  pastures 
contains  as  much  as  10  to  12,  of  others  as  little  as  2 
to  3  per  cent,  of  alumina. 

4.  The  winds  also  here  lend  their  aid.  From  the 
naked  arable  lands,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  every 
blast  of  wind  carries  off  a  portion  of  the  dust.  This  it 
suffers  to  fall  again,  as  it  sweeps  along  the  surface  of 
the  grass  fields — the  thick  sward  arresting  the  parti¬ 
cles  and  sifting  the  air  as  it  passes  through  them.  Eve¬ 
rywhere,  even  to  remote  districts  and  to  great  eleva¬ 
tions,  the  winds  bear  a  constant  small  burden  of  earthy 
matter;  but  there  are  few  practical  agriculturists  who, 
during  our  high  winds,  have  not  occasionally  seen  the 
soil  carried  off  in  large  quantities  from  their  naked 
fields.  Upon  the  neighboring  grass  lands  this  soil  fails 
as  a  natural  top-dressing,  by  which  the  texture  of  the 
surface  is  gradually  changed,  and  its  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion  altered. 

5.  Another  important  agency  also,  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  In  grass  lands  insects,  and  especially  earth¬ 
worms  abound.  These  almost  nightly  ascend  to  the 
surface,  and  thro\y  out  portions  of  finely  divided  earthy 
matter.  On  a  close  shaven  lawn  the  quantity  thus 
spread  over  the  surface  in  a  single  night  often  appears 
surprising.  In  the  lapse  of  years,  the  accumulation  of 
#he  soil  from  this  cause  must,  on  old  pasture-fields,  be 
very  great.  It  has  often  attracted  the  attention  of 
praotical  men,*  and  so  striking  has  it  appeared  to  some, 
that  they  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  slow 
but  constant  labor  of  these  insects,  the  entire  formation 
of  the  fertile  surface  soils  over  large  tracts  of  country. 

I  have  directed  your  attention  to  these  causes  chiefly 


*  The^permanence  of  a  fine  carpeting  of  rich  and  sweet  grass 
Tarpon  a  portion  of  his  farm,  is  ascribed  (by  Mr.  Purdie)  to  r‘  the 
apewings  of  the  worms,  apparently  immensely  numerous,  which 
mcessamly  act  as  a  rich  top-dressing.” — Priae  lissays  of  the 
I&igfclaud  Society,  p.  1SI. 
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in  explanation  of  the  changes  which  by  long-lving  in 
grass,  the  surface  of  our  stiff  clay  land  is  found  to  un¬ 
dergo.  But  they  apply  equally  to  other  soils  also — the 
only  difference  being  that,  in  the  case  of  such  as  are  al¬ 
ready  light  and  open,  the  change  of  texture  is  not  so 
great,  and  therefore  does  not  so  generally  arrest  the  at¬ 
tention. 

Upon  this  subject  I  may  trouble  you  further  with  two 
practical  remarks — 

1.  That  the  richest  old  grass  lands — those  which 
have  remained  longest  in  a  fertile  condition — are  gene¬ 
rally  upon  our  strongest  clay  soils.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  such  soils  naturally  contain,  and  by  their 
comparative  impermeability  re-tain,  a  larger  store  of 
those  inorganic  substances  on  which  the  valuable  grass¬ 
es  live.  When  the  surface  soil  becomes  deficient  in  any 
of  these,  the  roots  descend  further  into  the  subsoil,  and 
bring  up  a  fresh  supply.  But  these  grass  lands  are  not 
on  this  account  exempt  from  the  law  above  explained, 
in  obedience  to  which  all  pastured  lands,  when  left  to 
nature,  must  ultimately  become  exhausted.  They  must 
eventually  become  poorer;  but  in  their  ease  the  deteri¬ 
oration  will  be  slower  and  more  distant,  and  by  judi¬ 
cious  top-dressings  may  be  still  longer  protracted. 

2.  The  natural  changes  which  the  surface  soil  under¬ 
goes,  and  especially  upon  clay  lands  when  laid  down  to 
grass,  explain  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  procure,  by 
means  of  artificial  grasses,  a  sward  equal  to  that  which 
grows  naturally  upon  old  pasture  lands.  As  the  soil 
changes  upon  our  artificial  pastures,  it  becomes  better 
fitted  to  nourish  other  species  of  grass  than  those  which 
we  have  sown.  These  naturally  spring  up,  therefore, 
and  cover  the  soil.  But  these  intruders  are  themselves 
not  destined  to  be  permanent  possessors  of  the  land. 
The  soil  undergoes  a  further  change,  and  new  species 
again  appear  upon  it.  We  cannot  tell  how  often  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  grass  thus  succeed  each  other  upon  the 
soil,  but  we  know  that  the  final  rich  sward  which  cov¬ 
ers  a  grass  field,  when  it  has  reached  its  most  valuable 
condition,  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  natural  chan¬ 
ges  which  time  only  can  bring  about. 

The  soil  of  an  old  pasture  field,  which  has  been 
plowed  up,  is  made  to  undergo  an  important  change 
both  in  texture  and  chemical  constitution,  before  it  is 
again  laid  down  to  grass.  The  same  grasses,  there¬ 
fore,  which  previously  covered  it,  will  no  longer  flourish, 
even  when  they  are  sown.  Hence  the  unwillingness 
felt  by  practical  men  to  plow  up  their  old  pastures — 
but  hence,  also,  the  benefit  which  results  from  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  such  as  are  old,  worn-out,  or  covered  with 
unwholesome  grasses.  When  again  converted  into  pas¬ 
ture  land,  new  races  appear,  and  a  more  nourishing 
sward  is  produced. 


Systematic  -Jlgriculturc. 


Importance  of  Farm  Accounts. 

Editors  Cultivator— -With  a  desire  to  make  my 
subject  more  attractive  to  my  brother  farmers,  a  few 
facts  have  been  presented  in  connexion  with  the  leading 
and  most  important  implements  and  machines  used  in 
our  farming  operations — -facts  which  exhibit  the  advan¬ 
tages  we  possess  at  the  present  day,  over  those  of  our 
predecessors,  in  a  strong  light ;  and  it  seems  to  me  so 
conclusive,  that  no  prudent  man,  with  a  farm  of  over 
one  hundred  aeres,  should  omit  the  constant  use  of 
them  in  their  proper  season. 

Figures  have  been  used  to  show  the  benefits  actually 
derived  by  farmers  in  this  region, -and  though  the  wa¬ 
ges  may  vary  in  different  localities,  in  some  degree  af¬ 
fecting  the  results;  yet  among  thinking,  oareful  men, 
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who  are  not  disposed  to  be  exorbitant  in  the  payment 
of  wages,  the  figures  and  calculations  presented,  will 
probably  be  a  guide  to  safe  resolutions.  It  must  not  be 
expected  that  the  farmer  who  permits  stumps  and  rocks 
to  encumber  his  grounds,  can  derive  the  necessary  be¬ 
nefits  offered  by  the  use  of  the  Reaper,  or  Seed  Sower, 
or  in  short,  any  farm  implement,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  farmer,  who  by  perseverance  has  cleared  his 
farm  of  these  encumbering  and  wasteful  foes.  And  it 
may  be  useful  to  repeat  that,  the  very  high  rate  of  wa¬ 
ges  paid  in  this  state  and  country  for  agricultural  labor, 
as  compared  with  most  other  nations,  ought  and  must 
compel  us,  to  seek  for  and  use  every  well-made,  simple 
machine  that  can  bring  the  produce  of  our  fields  to 
yield  a  profit,  in  some  degree  equal  to  the  profils  of 
other  professions  and  trades.  This  can  now  be  done 
with  the  implements  before  described,  if  judiciously  ap¬ 
plied,  and  it  makes  good  one  of  the  principles  with 
which  these  suggestions  were  started,  viz: — that  the 
power  of  a  horse  is  equal  to  the  power  of  six  men,  and 
by  combination  with  farm  machinery,  this  motor,  (the 
horse)  is  equal  to  the  combined  efforts  of  twelve,  or 
even  twenty  men  in  cultivating  the  earth. 

The  subject  of  farm  machinery  need  not  be  pursued 
farther,  though  many  excellent  implements  have  not 
been  named, — -we  may  all  see  and  understand  that  the 
same  principles  are  applicable  to  each. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  adhering  to  old  and 
sluggish  practices  and  habits,  that  the  expenditure  for 
the  improved  implements  is  onerous  at  the  outset ;  true, 
but  let  us  remember  that  extraordinary  expense  must 
find  its  limit  in  the  value  or  worth  of  the  object,  and 
the  statements  made  by  me  in  the  several  communica¬ 
tions  to  11  The  Cultivator ,”  will,  it  is  believed,  easily 
lead  to  the  reasonable  estimates  of  the  values  desired. 

And  here  we  may  as  well  allude  to  another  and  vast¬ 
ly  important  motive  for  the  study  of  Order,  System  and 
Economy,  and  that  is  “  our  expenses .”  Men  are  very 
apt  to  hesitate  at  the  price  of  a  farm  implement,  but 
allow  ordinary  expenses  to  be  incurred  until  the  day  of 
settlement,  when  an  uneasy  sense  of  surprise  is  mani¬ 
fested  at  the  unexpected  amount. 

This  often  arises  from  the  too  convenient,  but  too  seduc¬ 
tive  system  of  having  store  credits ;  a  system  of  uninten¬ 
tional  extravagance,  which  is  rarely  or  never  checked  by 
the  salutary,  and  I  may  say  indispensable  money  saving 
system ,  of  keeping  an  exact  account  of  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  from  a  bushel  of  grain  to  the  cost  of  a  plow- 
bolt.  An  easy  system,  by  which  we  can  see  and  know  at 
any  hour,  the  exact  measure  of  our  expenses — and  of  the 
results  of  our  labor — by  which  we  can  with  comfortable 
assurance  encounter  an  extraordinary  expense,  or  indulge 
our  families  in  further  ordinary  comforts,  while  at  other 
times,  we  can  firmly  deny  any  and  every  indulgence  as 
our  monitor,  the  “  Farm  Book,”  will  most  certainly  in¬ 
dicate  any  existing  necessity.  In  every  vocation  of 
life,  we  find  men  who  are  afraid  to  examine  closely  into 
their  business  accounts,  and  neglect  them,  lest  melan¬ 
choly  should  oppress  them,  or  that  some  need  for  unwel¬ 
come  change  should  appear ;  others  feel  as  if  the  plow 
handle  and  the  reins,  unfitted  the  hand  and  head  for  the 
methodical  arrangement  of  this  class  of  facts.  To  the 
first  it  must  be  observed  that  a  wound  most  certainly 
does  there  exist,  needing  cure,  and  that  cure  cannot  and 
will  not  be  effected,  but  by  close  searching  and  probing. 
To  the  second,  it  will  be  apparent  upon  reflection,  that 
it  is  as  easy  for  the  hand  to  record  the  cost  of  a  plow 
bolt,  as  to  calculate  the  value  of  corn  when  taken  to 
market .  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  attempt  any  excuse,  if 
the  object  is  useful  or  desirable. 

Be  assured  that  it  is  not  the  lot  of  man  to  be  profuse 
in  expenses,  and  with  the  best  in  our  land  it  is  a  truth, 
perhaps  not  agreeable,  that,  “  if  we  are  plentiful  at 
our  table,  we  must  be  saving  in  the  stable.”  How  then 
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can  we  establish  a  scale  of  expenditure  which  shall 
yield  us  all  proper  comforts,  and  without  stint  of  mea¬ 
sure  to  our  stock  ? — Farm  accounts,  methodically,  sim¬ 
ply,  and  plainly  arranged,  at  least  once  in  every  week, 
will  infallibly  give  to  every  farmer  the  reliable  truth, 
be  it  favorable  or  unfavorable.  It  necessarily  gives  him 
abiding  confidence  in  his  work,  or  it  leads  him  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  a  remedy  for  an  evil,  which  cannot  be  hidden 
from  him. 

Many  may  here  exclaim,  how  easy  to  preach,  but 
how  difficult  to  practice  !  Not  so,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  practice  is  easier  than  preaching. 
Thus:  Let  the  farmer  have  three  books — 

1st.  A  time,  hook,  in  which  is  noted  daily  all  the  work 
of  his  farm,  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  thereon. 

2d.  A  diary,  in  which  he  writes,  at  least  once  a  week, 
the  expenditure  and  receipts  of  every  kind  and  nature 
connected  with  his  farm. 

3d.  An  account  book,  (generally  called  a  leger,)  into 
which  he  enters  on  one  side  all  the  expenses  incurred 
by  any  particular  crop  or  object,  and  on  the  other, 
the  receipts  obtained  from  such  crop  or  any  object. 
These  entries  being  carried  on  once  a  week,  from  hi» 
diary  into  his  account  book. 

This  simple  arrangement  will,  at  any  moment,  on 
reference  to  his  account  book,  exhibit  to  his  eye,  the 
cost  of  any  particular  object,  of  any  crop ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  if  he  arranges  the  balances  of  the 
several  accounts  in  proper  order,  it  will  show  him  the 
profit  or  the  loss  which  has  attended  his  labors.  Under 
’any  circumstances  of  progress,  or  even  of  loss,  the  man 
who  thus  keeps  a  precise  knowledge  of  his  doings,  must 
ever  sleep  soundly,  and  be  blessed  with  a  contented 
and  happy  frame  of  mind.  He  can  enjoy  and  give  en¬ 
joyment  from  his  increasing  stores ;  or,  if  unpropitions 
seasons  or  events  beyond  his  control  assail  him,  he  sees 
the  full  bearing  of  his  condition,  he  knows  at  once,  that 
having  done  his  duty,  he  can  confidently  and  cheerfully 
rely,  knowing  that  adversity  has  its  comforts  and  hopes, 
leading,  under  Providence,  to  greater  benefits  than  are 
yet  evident  to  his  senses. 

As  a  class  of  men,  it  may,  I  think,  be  asserted,  that 
none  are  less  subject  to  loss  than  the  farmer ;  because 
speculation  and  trading,  do  not  and  ought  not  ever  to 
interfere  with  his  higher  duties;  he  knows  that  tilling 
the  earth  is  the  most  natural  method  for  obtaining 
wealth,  for  it  is  the  natural  blessing  bestowed  by  our 
mother  earth,  for  the  care  and  attention  we  proffer  to 
her.  The  returns  may  be  slow,  but  they  are  sure,  and 
far  more  sweet  and  enduring  than  the  gains  of  any  bar¬ 
gaining  or  traffic.  As  a  general  rule,  then,  a  farmer 
will  always  find  pleasure  and  comfort  in  consulting  his 
farm-books  of  account ;  he  will  inculcate  a  habit  of  ge¬ 
nerous  frugality,  enriching  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
purse. 

Without  pretending  to  offer  the  best  system  of  farm 
accounts.  I  venture  to  add  the  form  of  books  I  have 
seen,  and  which  have  been  found  satisfactory  thus 
far  to  several  Seneca  county  farmers.  One  week’s 
work  is  here  carried  through  the  books,  and  though  they 
may  need  more  explanation,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  suffi¬ 
cient  is  given  to  lead  all  our  thinking  farmers  to  a  full 
comprehension  of  this  deeply  important  system,  with¬ 
out  which  no  farmer  can  possibly  know  his  true  condi¬ 
tion.  nor  whether  he  is  dealing  justly  with  himself  and 
his  neighbors. 

The  following  forms  embrace  the  whole  work  done 
on  a  farm  during  one  week,  from  the  11th  to  the  16th 
June,  and  the  actual  expense  for  the  week  is- carried  in 
to  the  diary,  is  charged  to  the  separate  objects  and 
thence  posted  into  the  account  book.  At  the  end  of 
the  season,  each  account  will  show  to  the  farmer  its 
true  condition,  whether  it  be  profitable  or  losing. 
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Sept. 

Diary — Containing  the  entries  of  the  farm  business 
for  one  week . 

Charge  1.  Roads  for  repairs  this  week,  as  per  time  book,. .  $2  20 

2.  Field  No.  4 — for  weeding  barley,  as  per  time 

book,  . . ... .  %  is 

3.  Sheep— for  preparing  pens,  for  shearing,  rolling 

the  wool,  altering  lambs,  and  trimming  hoofs,  7  25 

4.  Indian  corn — for  hoeing  this  week, . . .  3  54 

5.  Garden — for  hoeing  this  week, .  69 

Correct  as  per  time  book,  . . .  $14  83 

Credit  20.  J.  Mahan,  for  one  week7®  work  per  time  book,  $2  30 
25.  J.  Atkins,  “  “  2  07 

30.  A.  Kirkwood,  “  “  184 

35.  J.  Gilbert,  “  «  1  84 

80.  Cash  paid  to  shearers,  (161  sheep,) . .  3  00 

40.  I,.  Thompson  for  1  week’s  work  per  time  book,  2  12 
50.  T.  Thompson,  “  1  66 

As  per  time  book, . . . . .  $14  83 

80.  Cash.  Dr.  to  (3.)  Sheep. 

For  586  pounds  of  wool  at  32  c.  per  lb., . , .  $187  52 
85.  Expenses.  Dr.  to  (80.)  ‘Cash. 

Paid  this  week  for  groceries,  per  bill, ...  .$1  75 

Paid  for  a  plow. point, . . . .  31 

One  shoe,  set  on  horse  “  Bob,” .  10 

- - -  $2  16 

The  figures  preceding  the  names  of  the  several  ac¬ 
counts  refer  to  the  page  of  the  account  book,  where 
they  will  severally  be  found. 

Account  Book,  or  Leger — Exhibiting  the  farm  bu¬ 
siness  for  one  week,  distributed  under  the  proper  ac» 
counts. 

1849.  Roads  of  the  Farm.  folio  1. 

June  16.  Repairs, . . . $2  20 

1849.  Field  No.  4 — Barley.  folio  2. 

June  16.  Weeding  Barley, . . . . . . . $1  15 

1849.  Sheep  Account— flock  161.  folio  3. 

June  16.  Shearing  161  sheep,  rolling  the  wool,  altering 

lambs,  &c.,  &c., . .' . . . . .  $7  25 

Cash  received  for  586  lbs.  of  wool,  at  32  c., .  187  52 

1849.  Indian  Corn.  folio  4. 

June  16.  Hoeing  corn  this  week, . . . .  $3  54 

1849.  Garden.  folio  5. 

June  16.  Hoeing  this  week, . . .  69 

John  Mahan ,  folio  20. 

June  16.  For  week’s  work, . $2  30 

James  Atkins,  folio  25. 

June  16.  For  week’s  work,  . .  2  07 

A.  Kirkwood,  folio  30. 

June  16.  For  weeks’  work, . . .  1  84 

John  Gilbert,  folio  35. 

June  16.  For  week’s  work, . . .  1  84 

L.  Thompson,  folio  40. 

June  16.  For  week’s  work, . . . .  2  12 

P.  Thompson,  folio  50. 

June  16.  For  week’s  work, .  1  66 

1849.  Cash  Account .  folio  80. 

June  16.  Received  for  wool, . . .  187  52 

Paid  for  sundries, .  .  2  16 

Paid  sheep  shearers, . .  ....  3  00 

1849..  Expense  Account.  folio  85. 

June  16.  Paid  for  Groceries,  &c., . .  2  16 

I  fear,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  I  have  made  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  demand  upon  your  columns  this  month,  but  con¬ 
sidering  Order  and  System  as  the  life  of  business,  it  can¬ 
not,  perhaps,  be  too  strongly  urged  or  illustrated,  and 
sincerely  do  I  wish  that  my  remarks  might  provoke 
some  more  powerful  pen  to  place  these  cardinal  virtues  ot 
the  farmer  in  a  stronger  light.  Agricola.  Seneca 

County.  _ _ 

Premium  Farm. 

The  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  awarded 
the  first  premium  for  the  best  cultivated  farm  (1848)  to 
Mr.  H.  T.  E.  Foster,  Lakeland  Farm,  Seneca  county. 
We  take  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
F.’s  statement  in  regard  to  the  management  of  his  farm 
as  follows : 

Soil  and  Situation. — Lakeland  farm  lies  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  consists  of  230 
acres,  of  which  200  are  under  cultivation,  the  remain¬ 
ing  30  being  woodland.  Sloping  gradually  to  the  lake 
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shore,  and  undulatory  in  its  character,  the  land  has 
proved  itself  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  both 
grain  and  the  grasses. 

The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  the  subsoil  being  mostly  a 
stiff  clay,  having  a  basis  of  slate  rock,  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  farm,  particularly  near  the  lake  shore,  ap¬ 
proximates  the  surface.  Limestone  boulders  are  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  different  parts  of  the  farm,  but  to  no 
great  extent. 

The  best  method  of  improving  the  clay  loam,  of 
which  my  farm  is  composed,  f  have  found  to  consist  in 
deep  plowing  and  ample  manuring,  care  being  taken  to 
have  those  portions  of  the  fields  which  needed  it,  thor¬ 
oughly  drained. 

The  usual  depth  of  plowing  is  between  six  and  seven 
inches,  except  when  fail  plowing  is  done;  the  furrow  is 
then  deepened,  that  a  portion  of  the  subsoil  may  be  act¬ 
ed  on  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  The  soil  being  uniform 
in  its  character,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  answer  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  question  relating  to  it. 

I  have  made  no  particular  experiments  in  reference 
to  shallow  and  deep  plowing. 

The  subsoil  plow  has  not  yet  been  introduced  upon 
the  farm. 

The  trees  indigenous  to  the  soil  were  red  and  white 
oak,  hickory,  hard  and. soft  maple,  black  walnut,  but¬ 
ternut,  red  elm,  white  and  black  ash,  basswood,  mul¬ 
berry,  wild  cherry,  crab  apple,  cucumber,  aspen  and 
thorn  bush.  The  plants  that  were  indigenous  were,  as 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  as  follows:  Ginseng,  adder 
tongue,  Adam  and  Eve,  blood  root,  blackberry,  straw¬ 
berry,  elecampane,  cowslip,  crowfoot,  colt’s  foot,  heal- 
all,  pifeworth,  Solomon’s  seal,  wild  turnep,  wild  goose¬ 
berry,  mountain  mint,  wild  pea,  mandrakes,  &e. 

Manures. — Twenty  loads  of  manure,  (30  bushels  to 
the  load,)  are  usually  applied  per  acre.  On  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  land  where  a  stiff  clay  predominates,  30 
loads  per  acre  have  proved  advantageous.  The  ma¬ 
nure  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  yards  until  spring, 
when  it  is  either  applied  in  a  green  state,  or  drawn  out 
and  made  into  a  heap,  alternating  the  manure  with  lay¬ 
ers  of  straw,  care  being  taken  to  have  a  trench  made 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  heap,  to  receive  the  drainage 
therefrom:  this  trench  being  replenished  from  time  to 
time,  with  fresh  straw. 

The  manure  is  made  from  the  straw  of  the  different 
grains  raised  on  the  farm.  With  this  straw  the  sheep 
and  cattle  yards  are  kept  constantly  littered  to  a  good 
depth,  and  it  is  freely  used  as  bedding  in  the  horse  and 
cow  stables,  the  manure  thrown  from  these  being  fre¬ 
quently  covered  with  straw,  to  prevent  the  action  of 
the  sun,  and  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ammonia 
escaping  therefrom.  The  number  of  loads  manufactur¬ 
ed  annually  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  quantity 
of  straw  produced,  and  also  varying  with  the  number 
of  cattle  wintered.  The  whole  number  of  loads  drawn 
from  the  yards  this  past  season  was  400,  this  number 
would  have  been  much  greater,  had  not  a  deficiency  of 
sheep  hay  rendered  necessary  the  feeding  of  straw  to 
the  sheep  for  a  longer  period  than  has  usually  been  the 
practice.  Hitherto  all  the  manure  has  been  applied  the 
same  year  it  was  made. 

The  manure  is  used  partially  in  a  green,  and  partial¬ 
ly  in  a  fermented  state.  The  land  intended  for  corn  and 
potatoes  is  always  covered  with  green  manure,  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  applied  in  a  fermented  state  to  the  fallows  and 
stubbles  in  the  fall. 

There  is  a  bed  of  shell  marl  on  the  farm-lying  at  the 
depth  of  two  feet  from  the  surface,  which  having  lately 
drained,  I  intend  using  in  the  manufacture  of  compost 
with  my  barn-yard  manure.  I  know  of  no  other  way, 
by  which  my  supply  of  manure  could  be  cheaply  in¬ 
creased. 

I  have  used  lime,  plaster,  bone  dust  and  ashes.  Six 


bushels  of  lime  were  mixed  with  four  of  ashes  and  two 
of  plaster,  and  applied  at  this  rate  per  acre  to  the  po¬ 
tato  field.  The  vines  grew  with  remarkable  luxuriance. 
The  yield  of  potatoes,  however,  was  not  great,  and  the 
tubers  were  much  affected  by  the  rot,  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  as  this  compost  was  applied  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  disease.  Plaster  is  always  applied  in 
the  spring  as  a  top-dressing  for  clover  and  for  corn,  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre,  always  with  very  marked 
benefit.  The  pasture  fields  also  receive  a  dressing  at 
the  same  rate.  Bone  dust  has  been  applied  to  timothy 
meadows,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre,  without 
any  visible  effect. 

Tillage  Crops. — One  hundred  and  twenty-two  and 
a-half  acres  were  under  tillage  this  year,  as  follows: 

55  acres  of  wheat  sown  last  fall;  13  do  barley;  14 
do  oats;  13  do  Indian  corn;  ^  do  potatoes;  27  do  fal¬ 
low,  now  sown  with  wheat. 

I  have,  an  addition,  sown  with  wheat  this  fall,  my 
oat  and  barley  stubbles. 

Two  bushels  of  wheat  are  sown  per  acre  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  As  but  one  field  on  the  farm  is  infested  with  Ca¬ 
nada  thistles,  or  any  other  noxious  weeds,  which  can  be 
destroyed  by  fallowing,  I  have  pursued  the  system  of 
sowing  my  oat  and  barley  stubbles,  in  preference  to 
having  as  large  a  portion  of  my  farm  as  is  sowm  with 
wheat,  lying  in  naked  fallow.  The  crops  raised  by  this 
method,  have  proved  equal  both  in  quality  and  quantity 
to  those  of  my  fallow’s;  and  as  may  be  easily  perceived, 
the  profit  is  increased  by  the  whole  value  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  crop.  My  method  of  stubbling  is  as  follow^:  As 
soon  as  the  oats  and  barley  are  removed,  the  land  is 
plowed  to  a  good  depth,  and  immediately  harrowred 
down.  The  stubble  fields  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
state  until  the  fallows  are  sowni,  thus  giving  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  whatever  seeds  or  fallen  grain  may  have  re¬ 
mained  on  the  ground  to  germinate.  They  are  then 
cross- plowed,  and  the  wheat  sowTn  and  harrowed  in. 
This  year  Ide’s  cultivator  has  been  used  in  some  of  the 
fields  to  cover  the  seed,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
growing  crop,  successfully.  Ic  has  been  found  that 
stubble  fields  prepared  as  has  been  stated,  have  been 
more  free  from  pigeon  weed,  or  red  root,  (with  which, 
most  of  the  farms  in  this  neighborhood  are  more  or  less, 
infested,)  than  the  fallows. 

Part  of  my  wheat  was  sown  the  past  season  on  a  cl<H 
ver  ley,  plowred  to  a  good  depth,  the  wheat  sown  on  the 
furrow7,  and  then  harrowed  in.  The  crop  proved  most 
excellent.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  many  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  vicinity  have  practiced  this  method  of  sow¬ 
ing  wheat  on  a  clover  ley,  and  ■with  but  few  exceptions, 
successfully.  The  fields  wdiich  are  fallowed,  are  plow’ed 
three  times,  and  thoroughly  harrowed  after  each  plow¬ 
ing.  The  usual  time  of  sowing  is  from  the  20th  to  the 
30th  of  September.  All  the  grain  is  cut  before  it  is 
fully  ripe.  Hussey’s  reaping  machine  is  employed  in 
harvesting.  Ten  men  are  required  to  man  this  machine 
effectually,  and  twelve  acres  per  day  the  usual  amount 
cut,  the  machine  being  in  operation  about  eight  hours. 
By  having  twro  teams,  and  changing  them  every  two 
hours,  the  number  of  acres  cut,  might,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  increased  to  sixteen  per  day*  After  remaining  in 
shock  till  it  is  fully  ripe,  the  wrheat  is  carried  to  the 
barn  wdiere  the  threshing  machine  stands.  The  whole 
amount  harvested  from  55  acres,  wTas  1,422  bushels, 
being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  26  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  is  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  at 
the  rate  of  twro  and  a-half  bushels  per  acre.  The 
ground  selected  for  this  crop  is  usually  that  on  w7hieh 
corn  has  grown  the  previous  season.  It  is  harvested 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wrheat.  The  average  yield 
this  season  was  33  bushels  per  acre.  The  oats  are 
usually  sow*n  on  a  clover  sod,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
sheep  pasture  the  previous  year.  The  average  yield 
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per  acre  was  55  bushels.  Both  the  oats  and  barley,  as 
well  as  the  wheat,  exceeded  the  standard  weight.  It 
may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  scythe  and  cradle  were 
used  in  harvesting  those  portions  of  the  oat  and  barley 
fields  where  the  reaping  machine  could  not  be  worked 
to  advantage. 

Indian  corn  is  planted  about  the  middle  of  May,  in 
drills  3^  feet  apart,  Emery’s  seed  planter  being  used. 
It  is  cultivated  and  hoed  twice  during  the  season.  Part 
of  the  land  being  ill  adapted  for  corn,  the  average  yield 
this  season  is  light,  being  at  the  rate  of  55  bushels  of 
ears  per  acre. 

For  the  last  four  years,  the  potatoes  have  been  affect¬ 
ed  with  what  is  termed  the  rot,  frequently  decaying,  al¬ 
though  apparently  sound  when  dug,  before  a  month  has 
passed.  No  remedy  has  been  discovered.  Early  and 
late  planting  and  harvesting  have  both  been  tried,  but 
without  success. 

Grass  Lands. — Clover  and  timothy  are  grown  on 
this  farm.  Twelve  pounds  of  clover  seed,  mixed  with 
four  quarts  of  timothy,  are  sown  per  acre  in  the  spring, 
either  upon  the  growing  wheat  or  harrowed  in  with  the 
barley.  Those  fields  intended  for  timothy  meadows  are 
sown  in  the  fall,  with  from  eight  to  ten  quarts  of  good 
seed  per  acre.  Both  the  timothy  and  clover  seed  are 
sown  by  hand. 

Thirty-five  acres  were  mown  this  year,  the  average 
yield  being  about  a  ton  and  a-half  per  acre.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  making  clover  hay  is  as  follows:  The  clover 
that  is  cut  one  day  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  swath 
till  the  following  morning,  when  it  is  turned,  and  the 
same  afternoon  raked  with  the  horse  rake,  and  put  into 
small  cocks;  the  next  morning,  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
these  cocks  are  opened,  anti  the  hay  is  then  carried  to 
the  sheds.  From  four  to  six  quarts  of  salt  are  allowed 
to  every  load.  The  time  of  cutting  varies  of  course 
with  the  season,  but  is  generally  about  the  first  of  Ju¬ 
ly.  Timothy  hay  is  cut  when  the  bloom  is  past,  but 
before  it  is  fully  ripe.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
swath  over  night.  The  following  day  it  is  turned,  ra¬ 
ked  into  windrows  and  drawn  in,  without  having  been 
drawn  into  cocks.  Salt  is  also  freely  used  with  this  hay. 

All  the  mowing  lands  can  be  plowed. 

I  have  not  practiced  irrigation,  as  there  is  no  means 
for  so  doing. 

There  is  no  bog  or  low  land  on  the  farm. 

Domestic  Animals. — The  stock  at  present  on  the 
farm  is  as  follows-.'  seven  cows,  six  young  cattle,  and 
four  calves,  six  horses  and  a  yearling  colt.  The  cows 
and  young  cattle  are  a  cross  of  the  native  breed  with 
the  Durham. 

I  have  hitherto  made  no  experiments  to  test  the  value 
of  different  breeds. 

The  milch  cows  during  the  winter  are  housed  in  a 
building  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  each  cow  having 
her  separate  stall.  They  are  allowed,  however,  the 
use  of  a  yard  adjoining  the  stable  during  part  of  each 
day.  In  this  yard  there  is  a  trough  which  is  always 
full  of  pure  water.  Morning  and  evening  the  cows  are 
fed  in  the  stalls,  with  corn-stalks  and  roots,  as  long  as 
they  last,  while  in  the  yard  they  are  supplied  with  fresh 
straw,  placed  in  racks.  When  the  corn-stalks  are  all 
consumed,  they  are  fed  with  hay.  The  young  cattle 
are  allowed  to  run  in  a  barn  yard,  to  which  a  warm 
shed  for  their  shelter  is  attached,  and  are  fed  with  corn 
stalks  and  straw  till  about  the  middle  of  February, 
when  hay  is  substituted  for  the  stalks.  The  corn  stalks 
for  the  milch  cows  are  usually  cut  with  a  cutting  ma- 
ahine,  moved  by  horse  power.  The  young  cattle  have 
at  all  times  access  to  water.  The  calves  are  kept  in  a 
yard  by  themselves,  and  in  addition  to  hay,  receive  a 
feed  of  bran,  or  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  daily.  The  cat¬ 
tle  fed  in  this  manner,  keep  in  good  condition  and  stand 
the  winter  well. 


As  most  of  the  butter  is  consumed  on  the  farm,  no 
very  accurate  account  has  been  kept  of  the  quantity. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  making  it. 
No  cheese  is  made. 

I  have  at  the  present  time,  175  sheep.  They  are  of 
the  Merino  breed,  though  not  of  pure  blood.  The  ave¬ 
rage  yield  per  fleece  this  season  w^as  3^  pounds.  Last 
year’s  clip  brought  30  cents  a  pound.  The  wool  of 
this'year’s  shearing  is  still  unsold.  About  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  ewes  have  lambs,  and  usually  about  four- 
fifths  of  these  are  raised.  The  sheep  will  now  com¬ 
mand  from  $1.50  to  $1,75  per  head.  The  lambs  can 
be  sold  for  $1. 

The  sheep  are  wintered  in  large  yards,  with  sufficient 
accommodations  for  shelter,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  water.  The  ewes,  wethers  and  lambs  have  each 
separate  yards.  The  ewes  and  wethers  are  fed  with 
straw,  placed  in  suitable  racks,  with  an  occasional  feed 
of  bran,  until  about  the  first  of  February,  when  they 
receive  in  addition,  a  daily  allowance  of  clover  hay. 
The  lambs  aro  fed  clover  hay  all  through  the  winter, 
with  a  daily  feed  of  oats  or  corn  and  cob  meal.  Th© 
past  winter  I  lost  but  one  sheep  from  the  whole  flock. 

There  are  now  on  the  farm  11  hogs,  2  breeding  sows 
and  4  pigs,  15  in  all.  They  are  fed  with  fallen  apples 
and  the  slop  from  the  house  until  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  killing  them,  when  they  are  fed  as  much  corn  as 
they  will  eat,  in  addition  to  the  slop.  They  are  killed 
when  from  12  to  15  months  old,  and  will  average  from 
250  to  300  pounds  when  dressed.  In  the  summer,  the 
larger  hogs  are  allowed  to  run  in  a  clover  lot. 

No  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  value  of 
different  root  crops.  Turneps  were  once  attempted, 
but  without  success.  Half  an  acre  of  carrots  are  usu¬ 
ally  grown  for  the  use  of  the  milch  cows,  the  land', 
however,  being  ill-adapted  for  roots,  the  yield  is  seldom 
large. 

Fruit. — There  is  an  orchard  of  three  and  a-half 
acres,  in  full  bearing,  containing  120  trees;  and  I  have 
lately  planted  another  acre  with  66  trees.  The  trees 
are  all  grafted,  and  comprise  the  following  varieties: 
Early  Harvest,  Sweet  Bough,  Fall  Pippin,  Jersey 
Sweeting,  Baldwin,  Spitzenberg,  Bellflower,  Tallman 
Sweet,  Vandevere,  Pearmain,  Seek-No-Further,  Swaar, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Spice,  Winter  Pippin,  Lady 
Apple,  Northern  Spy,  and  Newtown  Pippin. 

There  is  a  pear  orchard  of  two  and  a-half  acres, 
lately  planted,  containing  178  trees  of  the  following  va¬ 
rieties:  Madeleine,  Bartlett,  Bergamot,  Virgaliein 
Seckel,  Duehesse  d’Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer¬ 
sey,  Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Moreeau, 
Bcurre  d’Aremberg,  &c.  The  cherry  and  peach  trees 
are  mostly  young.  The  varieties  are,  of  cherries:  Na¬ 
poleon  Bigarreau,  Elton,  Elk-horn,  Black  Tartarian, 
Yellow  Spanish,  Morello,  &c.;  of  peaches,  Early  York, 
Early  Slocum,  Tillotson,  Rareripe.  There  are  some 
fine  plums  in  bearing,  and  a  large  number  of  young 
trees  of  approved  varieties. 

The  apple-borer  has  injured  the  apple  trees  to  some 
extent.  To  prevent  its  further  depredations,  I  this  year 
caused  each  tree  to  be  surrounded  with  clay  subsoil  to 
the  height  of  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  have  noticed  but  few  trees  that  have  been  attacked 
since  this  was  done. 

The  young  orchards  are  kept  always  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  ground  being  planted  with  either  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  well  manured.  The  old  orchard  is  plowed 
once  in  three  years,  receiving  a  good  dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  ;  one  crop  taken  from  it  and  then  seeded  down  to 
clover. 

No  experiments  have  been  made,  worthy  of  note. 

Fences,  Buildings,  &c. — The  farm  buildings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  enclosing  the  barn-yard, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  on  tb# 
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southern  side,  is  entirely  surrounded.  The  barn-yard, 
for  convenience,  is  divided  into  four  parts;  in  the  centre 
is  a  trough,  which  waters  the  farm-yards,  and  which  is 
supplied  from  a  never-failing  spring,  situated  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  barn.  The  spring  also  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  water  for  the  house  and  garden.  The 
situation  of  the  respective  buildings  will  be  best  under¬ 
stood  by  the  annexed  ground  plan: 

No.  1,  is  the  grain-barn,  72  by  30  feet,  with  doors  at 
each  end,  for  driving  in,  but  which  can  be  filled  with 
grain,  when  necessary,  from  the  outside:  a  space  of  16 
feet  is  occupied  as  a  granary,  having  bins  on  one  side 
for  the  reception  of  different  kinds  of  grain.  The 
threshing  machine  and  straw  cutter  stand  on  the  floor 
above  the  granary,  connected  with  the  fannning-mill 
beneath,  and  both  put  in  motion  by  the  horse  power, 
which  occupies  the  ground  floor  of  No.  2.  The  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  barn  is  built  on  stone  pillars,  and  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  from  the  ground  to  afford  an  excellent  shel¬ 
ter  for  a  flock  of  sheep.  No.  2.  Building  for  the  horse 
power;  the  upper  part, which  is  open  to  the  main  barn, 
being  used  for  grain.  No.  3.  A  small  grain-barn  30 
feet  by  20  feet.  No.  4.  A  shed,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  used  for  hay,  and  the  lower  part  affording 
shelter  to  the  cattle ;  opening  to  the  barn-yard  on  the 
south.  No.  5.  Another  shed;  the  upper  part  for  hay, 
the  lower  part  being  subdivided  into  three  parts,  the 
central  division  opening  on  the  barn-yard,  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  facing  the  lane,  in  which  the  farm  wagons,  sleighs, 
plows  and  other  farm  implements  are  housed.  These 
divisions  are  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  a  hay -rigging  above  each  wagon,  and  which 
can  be  lowered  with  facility  when  required  for  use. 
No.  6.  Large  double  doors,  connecting  with  the  sheds 
and  horse  stable.  No.  7.  Horse  stable,  50  feet  by  30 
feet,  having  stalls  for  ten  horses,  the  space  between  the 
two  rows  of  stalls  being  occupied  as  a  feeding  room, 
in  which  the  hay  and  straw  cutter  stands.  The  upper 
part  of  the  building  is  used  for  hay.  The  horse-stable 
is  connected  by  a  door  with  No,  8.  The  cow. stables, 
with  stalls  for  eight  cows,  each  stall  having  a  hay-rack, 
and  a  trough  made  of  brick,  for  feeding  roots,  bran, 
&c.  At  one  end  of  this  same  building  is  a  room  12  ft. 
by  20  feet,  which  is  used  as  a  tool  room,  in  which  all 
the  tools  are  placed  at  night.  Under  this  room  is  a 
warm  though  well-ventilated  cellar  for  roots.  All  the 
upper  part  of  this  building  is  used  for  hay.  No.  9. 
Hog-pen,  with  yards  attached,  the  upper  floor  being 
used  as  a  hen-house:  No.  10.  Corn  crib:  No.  11. 
Carriage  house:  No.  12.  Ash  house:  No.  13.  Ice 
house:  No.  14.  Dwelling  house.  The  wood  house, 
wash  room,  and  the  sleeping  apartments  for  the  men, 
being  situated  in  a  building  which  extends  back  in  the 
rear  of  the  wing:  a.  Sheep  yard;  b.  Yard  for  young 
cattle ;  c.  Sheep  yard;  d.  Cow  yard;  e.  Sheep  yard. 

The  fences  on  this  farm  are  of  three  kinds:  Post  and 
board,  post  and  rail,  and  the  common  worm  fence. 
The  post  and  board  fence,  of  which  there  is  505  rods, 
is  built  of  oak  posts  and  pine  and  hemlock  boards,  four 
and  a-half  feet  high,  with  a  top  board  and  a  batten  to 
each  post,  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  per  rod.  Of  post 
and  rail  fence,  there  is  276  rods.  The  posts  and  rails 
are  both  taken  from  the  farm,  and  at  a  fair  valuation 
for  timber,  the  expense  per  panel  is  about  50  cents. 
The  worm  fence  is  made  either  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
or  with  upright  stakes  joined  at  the  top  with  wire.  Of 
this  kind  of  fence  there  is  about  1300  rods.  The  rails 
cost  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand. 

All  the  farming  operations  are  conducted  with  accu¬ 
racy.  All  the  crops  are  measured  and  the  results  care¬ 
fully  recorded.  A  journal  is  kept  of  each  day’s  work, 
in  which  the  labor  performed  by  every  man  is  written; 
and  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  is  noted  the  number 
of  days’  work  bestowed  on  each  field,  with  the  expense 


of  labor,  the  product  from  the  crop,  and  the  profit  from 
the  same. 

My  books  are  kept  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  the  farm,  and  the  income  from  it,  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  and  an  accurate  balance  of  debt  and  credit 
can  be  made  at  any  time.  This  system  1  consider 'not 
only  necessary  to  an  economical  management  of  the 
farm,  but  highly  satisfactory  to  the  farmer,  and  will,  in 
my  opinion,  amply  repay  him  for  the  time  and  labor  it 
requires. 

The  following  statement  of  the  expenses  and  profits 
of  the  wheat  crop  of  this  year,  will  serve  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  branch  of  my  ac¬ 
counts  is  kept. 

Preparing  of  ground.— Men  77f  days,  horses,  (.team)  77| 


days, . .  $81-12 

219  bushels-  seed  wheat,  at  9s-., . . . .  123  7,5 

Harvesting. — Men,  92  days, . . . . $62  87 

Team',  12  days, ...I . . .  9  00 

— - - -  71.87 

Threshing  and  cleaning. — Men  62  days, .  31  07 

Team  19  days, . . .  2423 

- - 45  32 

Machine  for  threshing-,  . .  36  4$ 

Board  of  men,  251£  days,  at  25  cents,  .  62  87 

Interest  on  value  of  land,  55  acres,  at  $75  per  acre-, 

equal  to  864.125  at  7  per  cent,  is . '  288. 75 

Cost  of  cultivation,  including  interest,.. . . $710  08 


2,420  bushels  cost  $710.0QT  efua  to  50c.  per  bushel. 

“  “  sold  at  $1-10} . . .  $1,572  65 

Less,  cost,  as  above,  . . . . .  710  08 

Nett  profit, . . . . . . $862  51 


N.  B.  The  cost  of  cultivation,  exclusive  of  interest 
upvalue  of  land,  is  equal  to  29|  cents  per  bushel. 

Similar  statements  could:  be  given,  of  every  crop* 
raised,  but  the  above  will  suffice. 

I  have  thus  answered  to  the  best  of  my  ability,.  &1E 
the  questions  proposed. 

Farm  Account — 1848. 


Dk.-— To  labor  account, . $628  43 

House  expenses, . . 313  25 

Farm  expenses, . . .  973  20 

Amount  paid-  for  taxes-, . .  . . 32  07 

Amount  paid  for  insurance,. .......  75  00 

Profit  and  loss  account,  . . 2,037  35 

- - $3,059  m 

Cr.—By  1-420  bushels  wheat,  at  $2.l0|c.,. ..  $1,572  65 

410  bushels  barley  at  68  c.,  .......  278  80 

321  bushels  corn,  at  50  c., . 160  50 

768  bushels  oats,  at  25  c., .  292  00 

8£  bushels  clover  seed,  at  $4......  34  00 

6  bushels  timothy  seed,  at  $2, .  12  GO- 

62  tons  hay,  at  $5, . 310  00 

15  tons  corn  stalks,  at  $3, . 45  00 

24  bushels  potatoes,  at  25  c.,. ......  6  00 

75  bushels  carrots,  at  12f  c.r  ......  9  37  1 

30  bushels  apples,  at  63  c., .  18  90 

11  hogs,  average  230  lbs.,  at  $4,  ..  101  20 

558  lbs.  butter,  at  12f  c  . . 69  75 

499j  lbs.  of  wool,  at  26  e., .  229  87 

Eggs,  . 15  00 

Pelts  sold, . . . 8  2i 

Fire  wood,  . . 20  00 

20  sheep  sold, . .  23  00 

6  pigs  sold, . 3  00 

Increase  of  stock. 


4  pigs,  at  50  c., .  2  00 


50  00 

- $3,059  3®; 


In  the  account  of  house  and  farm  expenses  are  em¬ 
braced  the  amount  of  farm  produce  consumed,  and  the 
actual  cash  expenditure.  H.  T.  E.  Foster. 


Plowing  by  Steam— Some  of  the  more  recent  ex¬ 
periments  in  England,  in  plowing  by  steam,  have  prov¬ 
ed  more  successful  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of 
using  stationary  engines  at  the  extremities  of  the  field. 
The  engines  are  moved  by  a  pair  of  horses.  This  mode 
would  be  well  adapted  for  drained  bogs,  where  the  soil 
is  often  so  soft,  that  teams  cannot  easily  travel  over  is. 
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Death  of  E.  Phinney,  Esq. 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator — I  last  week  learned 
the  sad  fact  of  the  sudden  decease  of  our  most  estima¬ 
ble  and  respected  friend.  E.  Phinney,  Esq.,  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Mass.  In  contemplating  this  unexpected  event,  I 
have  the  compound  feeling  of  deep  pensiveness  at  the 
great  loss  the  community  has  sustained,  and  of  exulta¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  lustre,  the  bright  beneficence, 
shining  forth  from  his  virtuous  and  industrious  life.  I 
think  it  right  that  we  should  pause  a  little,  to  consider 
the  great  and  important  influences,  radiating  from  the 
life  and  character  of  our  lamented  friend,  and  the  se¬ 
cret  springs  of  those  influences.  Particularly  is  it  right 
that  his  example  should  be  held  up  to  the  view  of  every 
farmer  in  the  land. — for  he  had  not  a  superior,  in  all 
we  understand  by  the  terms — a  hospitable,  highly  edu¬ 
cated,  and  yet  eminently  practical  and  successful 
farmer. 

Mr.  Phinney  was  born  in  the  year  1780,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  whither  his  father  had  temporarily  removed, 
from  the  then  province  of  Maine.  The  family  soon  re¬ 
moved  from  thence  to  Lexington,  Mass.,  upon  the  farm 
that  our  friend  afterwards  cultivated,  till  his  death. 
The  youthful  days  of  our  friend,  until  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  years,  were  spent  upon  this  farm.  He  assisted  his 
father  in  the  various  labors  of  husbandry,  during  the 
season  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  his  winters  were 
devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  preparatory 
to  entering  college.  In  walking  over  this  farm,  a  year 
ago,  with  our  deceased  friend,  he  related,  with  a  smile, 
many  of  the  rude  ancient  modes  of  agriculture,  which, 
while  a  lad,  be  assisted  his  father  in  performing. 
Among  others,  he  mentioned,  as  we  came  to  the  now 
beautiful  reclaimed  meadow,  yielding  the  most  luxuri¬ 
ant  crops  of  the  cultivated  grasses  and  grain,  that  he 
had  toiled  many  a  day  with  his  father  up  to  his  knees 
in  mud  and  water,  in  carrying  off,  upon  poles,  the 
swamp  hay  from  this  meadow,  to  dry  ground. 

In  the  year  1797,  lie  entered  Harvard  University,  at 
which  he  graduated,  with  distinction,  in  1801,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  Entering  immediately  after  upon 
the  study  of  law,  he  came  early  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  at  Thomaston,  in  Maine.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  attained  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  in  a  long  and  laborious  career  at  the  bar,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  In  the  year  1831,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Clerk  of  the  Courts  in  that  county.  The 
duties  of  the  office  he  discharged  for  eighteen  years,  or 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  with  the  most  patient  indus¬ 
try  and  faithfulness,  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  the 
court  and  the  community.  Indeed,  he  may  truly  be  said 
do  have  met  death  with  his  harness  buckled  on;  for  he 
was  carried  directly  from  his  office  to  his  residence  and 
the  couch  where  he  died.  But  it  is  my  intention  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  Mr.  Phinney,  as  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Phinney  commenced  farming  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  His  farm  had  been  carried  on  previous  to 
that  time,  under  the  rude  and  improvident  methods  ge¬ 
nerally  current  in  those  days.  The  uplands  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  stones  and  bushes,  and  the  fields  that  had  been 
plowed  and  cropped,  were  most  thoroughly  exhausted. 
The  lowlands  were  either  unreclaimed  sour  meadow,  or 
wild  impassable  morass.  He  was  persuaded,  however, 
that  from  the  contiguity  of  the  farm  to  a  large  market, 
and  the  natural  freeness  and  quickness  of  the  soil,  an 
investment  might  here  be  made  in  the  removal  of  ob¬ 
structions  to  cultivation,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  which,  in  the  end,  would  be  richly  remunerative. 
It  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Phinney’s  nature  to  do  things 
‘  by  the  halves ;’  and  his  plans  for  improvement  were 


upon  a  grand  scale.  All  his  prominent  operations, 
however,  were  entered  upon,  and  perfected  with  great 
judgment,  and  a  strict  regard  to  practical  utility, — as 
results  have  proved.  The  total  income  of  the  farm  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  for  several 
years,  reached  nearly  as  many  thousands  before  his 
death.  His  expenses,  all  the  while,  were  very  heavy, 
for  his  hospitality  was  unparalleled  and  unbounded. 
Hardly  a  week  occurred,  during  the  year,  and  at  some 
seasons  hardly  a  day  in  the  week,  but  his  family  were 
entertaining  visitors,  attracted  thither  from  all  quarters 
of  our  country,  to  observe  his  modes  of  culture.  It  is 
believed  that  few  men  were  as  accomplished,  in  ail  that 
pertains  to  the  gentleman  and  the  hospitable  host,  as 
Mr.  Phinney. 

As  a  farmer,  he  brought  to  bear  a  most  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  principles  by  which  nature  is  governed  in 
her  operations.  He  never  rested  content  wit  h  mere  sur¬ 
face  knowledge  of  scientific  principles,  nor  with  customs 
of  husbandry,  simply  as  such,  but  always  was  in  the  habit 
of  looking  into  the  interior  merits  of  things.  All  his 
operations,  in  all  stages,  from  the  turning  of  the  furrow, 
to  the  securing  of  harvests;  from  the  breeding  and 
rearing,  to  the  full  maturity  of  his  agricultural  animals, 
displayed  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  correct 
principles,  by  an  enlightened  and  practical  mind.  I 
will  but  barely  enumerate  some  of  these  operations,  as 
the  readers  of  The  Cultivator  have  had  an  extended 
description  of  them  in  my  former  notices  of  his  farm¬ 
ing. 

1.  One  of  the  first  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Phinney, 
was  the  one  by  which  he  ascertained  the  amount  of 
purely  vegetable  matter  of  the  sward  in  an  acre  of 
grass  land  not  yielding  more  than  500  lbs.  of  hay. 
The  sward  was  carefully  dug  up  on  a  portion  of  the 
field  in  the  month  of  May,  the  roots  and  tops  carefully 
separated  from  the  dirt,  and  weighed ;  and  it  was  found 
that  an  acre  of  sward  land,  of  this  description,  contain¬ 
ed  twelve  and  a-quarter  tons  of  vegetable  matter.  He 
therefore,  commenced  with,  and  always  continued  in, 
the  practice  of  but  one  plowing  for  the  whole  rotation 
of  crops  following.  By  this  means,  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  sod  was  turned  under,  there  to  remain,  free 
from  wasting  influences  by  sun  and  wind,  and,  by  its 
gradual  decay,  to  keep  the  land  light  and  permeable, 
and  furnish  nourishment  to  all  the  crops  of  that  rota¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  extensive  manufacture,  and  correct  applica¬ 
tion  of  peat,  and  other  composts. 

3.  The  thorough  under-draining  of  his  bog-meadows 
and  springy  soils,  thus  bringing  into  profitable  cultiva¬ 
tion,  land  before  without  value. 

4.  The  planting  of  extensive  orchards,  of  valuable 
fruiis,  the  rearing  and  training  of  the  trees,  showing 
the  benefits  of  keeping  the  soil  constanly  open  by  culti¬ 
vation,  and  of  spreading  out  the  tops  or  branches  by 
the  horizontal  method  of  training,  so  as  to  admit  the 
genial  influences  of  light  and  heat  in  the  perfecting  and 
ripening  of  the  fruit. 

5.  The  scientific  crossing,  and  the  care  and  feeding, 
of  improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  swine. 

However  pressing  professional  duties  might  be,  Mr. 
Phinney  always  found  time  to  direct  the  various  and 
daily  business  of  the  farm.  To  accomplish  so  much,  it 
was  his  custom,  during  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
when  iiis  official  duties  were  the  most  pressing,  to  rise 
by  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  shave  himself  by  the 
light  of  his  fire,  and  then  draw  on  a  pair  of  stout  boots, 
and  with  lantern  in  hand,  sally  forth  to  the  barns 
and  piggeries,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  animals,  and  give  the  workmen  the  necessary 
directions  for  the  business  of  the  day.  At  six  o’clock 
he  took  his  breakfast,  and  immediately  after  started  for 
the  Court  house,  eleven  miles  distant,  returning  home 
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at  night.  It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  repeat 
his  visit  to  the  barns  in  the  evening.  His  friends  some¬ 
times  remonstrated  with  him  for  returning  home  in  very 
inclement  weather;  but  he  always  replied,  that  this 
kind  of  exposure  and  activity  fitted  him  the  better  for 
the  discharge  of  official  duties,  and  would  never  hurt 
him. 

Mr.  Phinney  was  constantly  receiving  letters  from  all 
quarters,  making  inquiries  upon  various  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  farming,  the  answers  to  which  would  some¬ 
times  extend  through  several  sheets  of  paper.  Yet, 
owing  to  his  love  for,  and  his  desire  to  promote  agricul¬ 
ture,  together  with  his  perfect  system,  and  untiring  in¬ 
dustry,  he  would  always  take  pleasure  in  finding  time, 
by  some  means  or  another,  (often  by  sitting  up  till  past 
midnight,)  to  answer  those  inquiries.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  to  his  friends  now,  however,  that  more  of  his 
spare  or  stolen  time,  could  not  have  been  devoted  to  a 
more  public  communication  of  his  vast  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge,  through  the  agricultural  Journals,  thereby  bene¬ 
fiting  a  far  greater  number. 

As  a  practical  writer  upon  farming,  no  man  in  our 
country  held  a  higher  rank  than  Mr  Phinney.  His 
communications  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  and  oth¬ 
er  papers,  upon  the  various  modes  of  culture  he  had 
adopted,  detail  every  important  particular  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  minuteness,  and  evince  the  sound¬ 
est  discrimination,  the  profoundest  investigation  of  cor¬ 
rect  principle.  I  here  give  a  few  extracts  from  his 
published  writings,  to  show  his  ability  in  this  way. 
The  first  quotation  indicates  the  ardor  of  his  mind  in 
his  agricultural  pursuits: — 

u  The  first  sod  that  was  turned,  was  one  of  the  first 
decided  steps  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  life,  and  in 
proportion  to  his  advancement  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts  of  husbandry,  man  has,  in  all  ages,  receded  from 
barbarism.  Compare,  for  a  moment,  the  miserable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  houseless,  roaming  savage  of  the  forest, 
olad  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  furious  and  ungoverned  as 
himself,  depending  for  his  subsistence  upon  the  uncer¬ 
tain  fruits  of  the  chase,  or  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth,  with  the  substantial  permanent  comforts 
of  the  industrious,  intelligent  and  virtuous  farmer; — 
and  will  not  the  contrast  reconcile  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  to  a  cheerful  obedience  of  the  divine  command,  to 
1  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  V 

“  I  shall  not  attempt  a  labored  account  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  agriculture,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  It  is  enough  that  we  find  the  opulent,  the 
powerful  and  the  learned  of  modern,  as  well  as  ancient 
days,  devoting  their  wealth,  their  influence  and  their 
talents,  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Who,  then,  is  so  regardless  of  the  utility,  the  hon¬ 
or,  or  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  the  soil,  as  not  to  as¬ 
pire  to  the  honorable  appellation  of  Farmer  ?  Who 
does  not  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  anxious  cares  and 
uncertain  pleasures  of  merchandize,  and  the  perplexing 
duties  of  public  or  professional  life,  to  repose  on  the 
tranquil  bosom  of  rural  retirement,  and  taste  the  plea¬ 
sures,  as  well  as  partake  in  the  labors  of  rustic  life?  ” 

The  following  extract  shows  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
conntered,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  stern  soils  of  Middlesex  county,  among  the 
hardest  of  which  was  his  own  farm,  in  its  natural 
state : 

et  The  deep  intervales  and  alluvial  tracts,  which 
abound  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  where  almost  the 
whole  labor  01  Husbandry  consists  in  sowing  and  reaping, 
and  no  farther  skill  of  the  farmer  is  required  than  to  know 
seed  time  and  harvest,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Middlesex. 
The  broken  and  rugged  surface  of  our  farms,  made  up 
of  hills  and  valleys  of  the  roughest  materials,  requires 
great  labor  as  well  as  skill  to  subdue  its  stubborn  qua¬ 
lities,  to  preserve  its  natural  strength,  or  to  restore  its 


wasted  energies.  This,  while  it  increases  the  labor  of 
the  husbandman,  at  the  same  time  gives  him  health  of 
body  and  vigor  for  action,  while  he  is  happily  exempted 
from  the  many  evils  which  attend  the  cultivator  of  a 
more  fertile  region.  This  very  rough  and  comparative¬ 
ly  barren  quality  of  our  soil,  though  it  may  sometimes 
yield  but  a  stinted  harvest,  and  oblige  the  farmer  to 
rise  early,  go  late  to  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of  careful¬ 
ness,  has  nevertheless  proved  an  independent,  virtuous 
and  happy  community  of  farmers,  whose  unyielding  pa¬ 
triotism  and  noble  deeds  of  daring  have  enrolled  the 
yeomanry  of  Middlesex  among  the  boldest  defenders  of 
Grecian  or  Roman  liberties. ” 

Mr.  Phinney  was  among  that  better  class  of  farmers, 
— happily,  a  rapidly  increasing  class,— who  disdain  not 
to  draw  information  touching  their  profession  from  books. 
All  his  practices  were  the  result  of  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  of  theoretical  principles,  derived  from  extensive 
agricultural  reading,  united  with  the  closest  and  most 
minute  personal  observation  in  the  field.  One  blow  of 
his  vigorous  pen,  demolishes  the  whole  tribe  of  ciamor- 
ers  against  ‘  Book-farming. 1  Hear  him: — 

“  Books,  I  am  aware,  are  a  most  distrustful  source 
of  information  among  many  of  my  agricultural  brethren. 
This  ought  not  so  to  be.  While  the  professors  and 
friends  of  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  call  to  their 
aid  the  light  and  accumulated  written  wisdom  of  the 
past  and  present  ages,  why  should  the  art  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  earth  ,  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  arts, 
be  allowed  no  other  guide  than  blind  tradition  V} 

Every  attentive  observer  of  the  actual  condition  and 
prospects  of  farmers  around  him,  sees,  that  those  tillers 
of  the  soil  who  read,  observe  and  think,  who  make  the 
laws  of  nature  their  study,  and  who  appropriate  to  their 
own  advantage  every  valuable  suggestion  of  science, 
are  fast  distancing  their  more  drudging  neighbors,  who 
are  bound  by  the  grappling,  withering  power  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  prejudice.  Mr.  Phinney’s  remarks  are  much 
to  the  point  on  this  subject: — 

“  It  is  true,  that  the  wealth  of  the  opulent  has  done 
much,  but  mental  research  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  personal  inspection  and  persevering 
efforts  of  the  practical  farmer  have  done  much  more,  to 
increase  the  produce,  and  improve  the  condition  of  our 
farms.  This  is  most  forcibly  illustrated  by  Pliny  the 
elder: — 

11 1  Furius  Cresinus,  an  emancipated  Roman  slave, 
having  obtained  from  his  very  small  estate,  much  lar¬ 
ger  crops  than  his  more  wealthy  neighbors  from  their 
vast  domains,  they  became  so  envious  that  they  charged 
him  with  employing  enchantment  to  attract  into  his 
grounds  the  produce  of  their  fields.  Having  been  sum¬ 
moned  by  Spurius  Albinus,  and  being  fearful  of  condem¬ 
nation,  he  introduced  into  the  forum,  as  the  tribes  pre¬ 
pared  to  vote,  his  robust  and  well  clad  family,  and  his 
agricultural  implements,  his  heavy  mattocks,  his  inge¬ 
niously  constructed  plows,  and  his  wTell  fed  oxen,  and 
then  exclaimed — Behold!  Roman  Citizens,  my  magic; 
but  I  am  still  unable  to  show  you,  or  bring  into  the 
market  place,  my  studies,  my  constant  vigilance,  my 
fatiguing  labors.  Scarcely  had  he  concluded,  when  h© 
was  absolved  by  public  acclamation. ’ 

“  It  is  in  enterprise,  study,  unremitting  study,  vigi¬ 
lance  and  industry,  that  the  mystery  of  great  crops  and 
successful  husbandry  consists.” 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  country  that  we  have,  scattered 
along  everywhere  among  its  private  citizens,  individu¬ 
als, — unknown,  perhaps,  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  a 
district, — who  are  competent,  both  by  native  endow¬ 
ments  and  personal  attainments,  to  fill  the  great  and 
responsible  trusts  of  State.  All  that  shall  be  wanting 
is  some  fitting  circumstance  to  draw  the  individuals  out, 
and  familiarize  them  with  the  details  pertaining  to 
those  trusts,  "Wo  may  specify  a  little.  It  is  the  glory 
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of  our  country,  and  it  will  tell,  too,  upon  its  future 
prosperity,  that  we  now  have  individuals  scattered  along 
in  the  agricultural  profession,  who  fully  answer  this 
description. 

Among  these,  we  may  regard  our  lamented  friend, 
Mr.  Phinney,  as  an  eminent  example.  Fitted  for  the 
highest  walks  of  civilized  life,  he  yet  found  ample 
scope  for  the  successful  employment  of  his  talents  and 
acquirements,  in  the  peaceful  and  noiseless  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  And  so  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  successful  farming  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and,  hence,  to  a  prosperous  agriculture,  with 
its  long  train  of  attendant  blessings,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  that  our  farmers,  generally,  should  be  men  of 
thought  and  observation, — men  of  mental  culture.  The 
farmer  has  to  do  with  the  great  and  mysterious  opera¬ 
tions  and  principles  of  nature;  all  his  various  steps  or 
processes  of  cultivation,  are  closely  connected  with 
those  principles,  and  his  success,  in  a  high  sense,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  dependant  upon  a  knowledge  and  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  them.  He  finds,  that  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  there  are  undiscovered  principles  enough,  to 
engage  the  utmost  efforts  of  Science  to  develope,  mys¬ 
teries  enough,  to  task  the  most  highly  cultivated,  the 
most  specially  endowed  mind  to  unravel. 

11  The  scenes  of  nature  lie  open  to  our  view;  they 
solicit  our  senses,  and  are  adapted  to  impress  themselves 
in  a  most  lively  manner  upon  our  minds.  Still,  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  with  regard  to  the  essences  of 
things,  and  indeed  to  a  multitude  of  subtle  operations, 
are  kept  in  a  kind  of  sacred  reserve,  and  elude  the  ut¬ 
most  efforts  of  philosophy  to  surprise  them  in  their  con¬ 
cealments  and  bring  them  to  light.  While  Science  goes 
on  from  step  to  step,  in  the  march  of  her  discoveries, 
it  seems  as  if  her  grandest  result  was  the  conviction 
how  much  remains  undiscovered;  and  while  nations  in  a 
ruder  state  of  science  have  been  ready  to  repose  on 
their  ignorance  and  error,  or  to  confound  familiarity 
with  knowledge,  the  most  enlightened  of  men  have  al¬ 
ways  been  the  first  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the 
remaining  obscurity  which  hung  around  them;  just  as, 
in  the  night,  the  further  a  light  extends,  the  wider  the 
surrounding  sphere  of  darkness  appears.  Those  that 
have  devoted  themselves  to  an  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  find,  in  a  great  variety  of  the  most  common 
productions,  sufficient  to  engage  their  inquiries  and  em¬ 
ploy  their  faculties:  they  perceive  that  the  meanest 
work  of  God  is  inexhaustible; — contains  secrets  which 
the  wisdom  of  man  has  not  been  able  to  penetrate. 
They  are  only  some  of  the  superficial  appearances  and 
sensible  properties  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Sub¬ 
stances  and  essences  we  cannot  reach.  The  secret  laws 
which  regulate  the  operations  of  nature,  wre  cannot  un¬ 
veil.  Thus,  one  of  the  best  effects  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tivation,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  to  restore 
the  mind  to  that  stale  of  natural  simplicity  and  sur¬ 
prise  in  which  everything  above,  beneath,  and  around 
us,  appears  replete  with  mystery,  and  excites  those 
emotions  of  freshness  and  astonishment,  with  which  the 
scenes  of  nature  are  contemplated  during  the  season  of 
childhood.”* 

In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Phinney  wras  chosen  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  ‘  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promo¬ 
ting  Agriculture. ’  This  office  he  held  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  various  masterly  reports  of  this  Socie¬ 
ty.  during  this  time,  were  from  Mr.  Phinney’s  pen;  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  the  susrgestions  put  forth 
by  him  in  this  capacity,  have  had  much  to  do  in  mould¬ 
ing  and  perfecting  the  improved  modes  of  culture,  now 
so  common  in  the  State.  Among  other  things,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  present  improved  form  and  light 
draught  of  the  subsoil  plow,  as  compared  with  the  hea¬ 


vy,  cumbrous  implements  of  the  kind  that  wrere  first  in¬ 
troduced  among  us  from  Europe,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  investigations  and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Phinney. 
His  mind  was  always  open  to  improvements.  Although, 
as  before  seated,  his  large  and  important  operations 
wrere  entered  upon  and  conducted  writh  a  strict  regard 
to  practical  utility  and  profit,  yet,  so  great  was  his 
love  for  Science,  in  its  application  to  Agriculture,  that 
he  wrould  try,  upon  a  small  scale,  any  experiment,  sug¬ 
gested  from  a  respectable  source,  which  seemed  to  lean 
towards  the  development  of  important  principles. 

But  our  friend  has  set  sail  upon  that  vast  ocean  to 
the  shore  of  wThich  we,  too,  are  so  rapidly  tending. 
His  long  life,  so  closely  compacted  writh  usefulness  to 
the  community,  was  closed,  by  a  short  and  severe  in¬ 
flammatory  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Lexington,  on  the 
24th  of  July  last.  He  had  attained  his  seventieth 
year,  without  ever  before  experiencing  any  severe  sick¬ 
ness.  The  amiable  and  interesting  family  have  met 
with  a  loss  that  can  never  be  repaired;  but  wffiile  sor¬ 
rowing  over  their  bereavement,  may  a  reflection  upon 
his  kind  and  fatherly  deportment  wrhile  among  them, 
the  high  and  noble  deeds  of  his  life,  and  the  important 
influences  which  they  are  calculated  to  impart  to  Socie¬ 
ty,  cheer  them  in  their  path  of  life,  and,  like  him,  may 
they  fulfil  the  course  allotted  to  them  by  like  deeds  of 
beneficence. 

The  public  generally,  and  the  agricultural  communi¬ 
ty  particularly,  have  also  experienced  a  great  loss,  in 
the  death  of  one  so  distinguished  for  the  busy  occupa¬ 
tion  of  both  pen  and  hand,  in  every  vray  that,  could  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  society.  Though  dead,  yet  does 
our  friend,  by  his  illustrious  example,  emphatically  re¬ 
mind  us  to  be  up  and  doing,  u  while  it  is  called  to-day;” 
to  seek  the  enlightenment,  and  elevation  of  our  fellow's, 
in  distinction  from  a  total  engrossment,  in  merely  selfish 
and  paltry  pursuits. 

“  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams  ” 

Brattleboro ’,  Vt.,  August  15,  1849.  F.  Holbrook. 


®lje  feferinart}  SDqmrtmmt 


Inflammatory  Fever. 

Eds.  Cultivator — My  attention  having  been  at¬ 
tracted  by  several  communications  in  your  useful  jourai, 
on  the  diseases  of  animals,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  cattle, 
wdiich  may  be  properly  called  “  sanguineous  conges¬ 
tion,”  or  “  inflammatory  fever.” 

The  primary  source  of  this  disease,  in  my  opinion, 
lies  in  the  too  sudden  changes  from  scarcity  to  rich 
pastures.  Plants  vegetating  in  a  warm  dry  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  those  growing  on  elevated  lands,  contain 
much  nutritive  matter;  on  the  contrary,  when  plants 
grow  luxuriantly  or  in  wet  situations,  they  are  not  very 
nutritious.  No  one  can  doubt  that  nutritious  food  makes 
rich  blood,  and  if  cattle  are  allowed  to  eat,  ad  libitum. 
grasses  of  good  quality,  can  wre  wronder  that  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  blood  should  be  formed  which  pre-disposes  the 
animal  to  sanguineous  congestion.  Other  causes  may 
unite  themselves  wuth  this  excess  of  food,  as  want  of 
exercise,  great  dryness  of  the  air  w’ith  excessive  heat 
i  These,  by  taking  away  the  serous  (w’atery)  parts  of  the 
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blood  by  the  skin  and  lungs,  are  all  causes  which  have 
a  tendency  to  induce  congestion. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  fat  animal  alone 
can  die  of  plethora ;  for  there  is  equal  if  not  greater 
danger  with  regard  to  all  cattle  which  make  blood 
rapidly,  if  the  food  is  nutritious  or  too  rapidly  changed 
when  they  are  in  common  store  condition,  than  when 
they  are  oppressed  with  fatness.  This  disease  seldom 
appears  in  house-fed”  or  lean  stock,-  but  those  feeding 
or  growing  most  rapidly  are  its  first  victims. 

In  this  disease,  congestion  maybe  general  or  partial; 
if  general,  it  will  be  principally  confined  to  the  brain, 
the  lungs,  or  the  bowels.  The  animal  in  such  cases  all 
at  once  ceases  to  eat  ;  pauses  j  appears  as  if  stunned ; 
poises  itself  upon  its  tottering  legs;  the  flanks  heave 
rapidly;  the  eyes  are  no  longer  sensible  to  light;  the 
nose  is  protruded ;  it  foams  at  the  mouth  ;  frequently 
totters,  stumbles  and  falls;  lastly,  a  gurgling  noise  is 
heard  in  its  throat,  and  it  dies  in  dreadful  convulsions. 
But  when  congestion  is  partial,  the  disease  is  less  rapid 
in  its  course;  the  animal  is  dull,  depressed,  ceases  to 
ruminate;  limps  first  with  one  leg,  then  with  another; 
large  tumors  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
rapidly  extend  by  infiltration  over  the  body;  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  blood  separate,  and  decomposition  soon 
begins  in  the  affected  tissues.  In  some  cases  the  ani¬ 
mal  dies  in  less  than  an  hour;  others  survive  several 
hours,  and  in  a  few  cases,  two  or  three  days  pass  be¬ 
fore  the  disease  arrives  at  a  crisis.  In  most  of  these 
latter  cases,  the  animal  recovers. 

The  treatment  of  these  diseases,  in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  must  be  conducted  with  strict  reference  not 
only  to  the  stage,  but  the  complications  of  each  ease 
must  receive  our  best  attentions.  The  'propriety  of 
having  recourse  to  blood-letting,  will  be  best  iudicated 
by  the  character  and  number  of  the  pulse.  If  its  tone 
is  weak,  accompanied  with  great  depression  and  rapid 
loss  of  strength,  the  ears  and  legs  being  cold,  bleeding 
will  not  only  be  useless,  but  highly  destructive;  the 
animal  is  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  the  most  active 
stimulants,  as  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  spirits  of 
nitric  or  sulphuric  ether,  spirits  of  turpentine,  ginger, 
&c.,  with  warm  clothing  and  frictions  to  the  cold  parts 
of  the  body. 

Bleeding  should  only  be  adopted  either  as  a  preven¬ 
tive,  or  at  the  very  commencement  of  general  conges¬ 
tion.  It  may  then  be  followed  by  full  doses  of  epsom 
salts  with  ginger.  I  would  advise  all  breeders,  on 
their  losing  one  animal  by  this  malady,  to  carefully 
examine  their  stock,  and  on  observing  any  symptom  of 
indisposition ,  to  lose  no  time,  but  meet  it  by  bleeding, 
physic,  and  short  feed.  Arth.  S.  Copeman.  Utica , 
N.  Y.  July,  1849. _ 

Docking  Lambs. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Under  the  head  of  the  Veterinary 
Department,  the  June  number  of  The  Cultivator,  I  find 
an  article  by  O.  F.  M.,  of  Wheeler,  Steuben  county. 
He  gives  his  method  of  docking  lambs.  He  says  he 
takes  the  tail  in  his  left  hand,  and  holds  it  out  straight, 
and,  with  a  good  shoe  knife,  cuts  it  off  ‘‘  as  close  as 
suits  fancy.”  He  says  he  finds  this  method  quicker 
and  better  than  a  chisel  and  block.  From  my  own 
experience,  I  think  this  is  the  very  worst  plan  that 
could  be  adopted.  It  not  only  takes  much  longer  to 
heal,  but  must  be  much  more  painful.  Any  person  who 
has  had  any  experience  in  this  matter,  knows  that  by 
pulling  the  tail  hard  enough  to  hold  it  out  straight,  and 
cutting  it  off  with  a  knife  in  the  manner  he  describes, 
will  stretch  the  skin  on  the  tail  so  much  that  when  it 
is  cut  off,  it  will  draw  back  and  leave  part  of  the  bone 
bare;  which  will  make  a  bad  sore,  exposed  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  cause  the  little  innocent  much 


unnecessary  suffering.  Whereas  by  placing  the  tail  on 
a  block  and  drawing  the  skin  close  up  on  the  tail,  and 
with  a  mallet  and  chisel  it  is  struck  off  at  a  blow. 
Then  the  skin  shoves  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  which 
not  only  protects  the  bone  but  is  much  sooner  healed. 
A  Friend  of  Humanity.  Sullivan  Co.,  A.  Y..  June 
18th,  1849. 


She  @ortimltm*al  Ukpartmmt 


CONDUCTED  BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 


Trees  in  Cities. 

In  closely  built  towns  and  cities,  nothing  is  more  re¬ 
pulsive  to  the  eye,  than  long  ranges  of  bare  blocks  oc¬ 
cupied  as  dwellings,  standing  directly  on  the  street, 
with  none  of  the  glare  of  reflection  softened  by  the  fo¬ 
liage  of  trees.  Many  of  the  better  streets  in  some  of 
our  cities  have,  however,  been  exceedingly  improved  in 
this  particular,  by  a  narrow  enclosed  strip  a  few  feet 
wide,  protected  by  iron  railing  in  front.  A  still  great¬ 
er  improvement,  but  rarely  adopted,  is  to  build  a  row 
of  dwellings  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  boundary 
of  the  street,  so  as  to  leave  a  strip  of  lawn  from  twelve 
to  thirty  feet  in  width,  to  be  planted  with  trees,  and 
kept  in  the  best  manner.  The  accompanying  figure  re¬ 
presents  a  row  of  six  houses  thus  situated.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  all  of  them  enjoy  separately  to  a  considera¬ 
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ble  degree,  the  view  of  the  whole  piece  of  ground;  and 
whatever  diminution  in  the  space  of  the  rear  may  be¬ 
come  necessary,  would  thus  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  improvement  of  the  front.  As  a  matter  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  profit,  the  yearly  value  of  such  dwellings  would 
doubtless  be  much  greater  in  consequence  of  the  slight 
increased  expense  of  preparing  and  planting  the 
grounds. 

Raspberries. 

The  Red  Antwerp,  and  its  kindred  varieties,  the 
Franconia  and  Fastolff,  do  not  always  succeed  on  light 
soils.  Indeed  it  often  happens,  when  the  season  is  very 
dry,  that  they  do  not  attain  one-third  their  full  size,  and 
inexperienced  cultivators  are  much  disappointed,  after 
having  heard  high  recommendations  of  these  celebrated 
sorts.  The  difficulty  with  light  soils  may  be  removed 
in  a  large  degree  by  deepening  the  soil,  and  by  a  copi¬ 
ous  application  of  manure.  Such  soils  should  be  dug 
not  less  than  two  feet  deep,  and  even  a  greater  depth 
would  be  better.  Treated  in  this  way,  a  strong  loamy 
soil  will  give  uniformly  fine  crops.  But  where  the  soil 
is  a  quite  dry  gravel,  it  maybe  difficult  even,  by  trench¬ 
ing,  to  adapt  it  to  the  successful  growth  of  the  Red 
Antwerp.  The  substitution  of  the  American  Black 
Raspberry  will  be  found  in  such  instances  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage.  During  the  late  severely  dry  weather,  the 
latter  variety  on  dry  gravel,  was  observed  to  be  very 
siightly  affected,  while  some  other  sorts  were  rendered 
wholly  unproductive.  Although  not  of  large  size,  the 
Black  Raspberry  possesses  an  unusually  high  flavor, 
and  a  decided  improvement  is  made  by  enriching  culti¬ 
vation. 

Spurious  sorts  are  sometimes  introduced  in  mixture 
with  those  which  are  genuine,  by  the  dropping  of  the 
seed,  and  the  production  of  new  varieties  on  the  same 
ground— which  is  to  be  prevented  by  picking  the  fruit 
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clean,  or  by  a  careful  removal  of  the  new  seedlings  be¬ 
fore  they  have  attained  much  size. 


Strawberries  for  Market® 

The  following  interesting  statement  of  the  actual 
productiveness  of  some  celebrated  sorts  of  strawberry, 
we  copy  from  the  Genesee  Farmer.  This  information 
is  the  more  valuable,  as  giving  the  result  of  a  large  ex¬ 
periment  in  a  region  where  the  strawberry  culture  has 
not  as  yet  been  very  extensively  adopted,  and  with  all 
the  accuracy  of  real  measurement: 

u  Messrs.  Bissell,  Hooker  &  Sloane  have  also 
supplied  the  market  largely.  In  a  little  over  2  weeks 
they  have  sold  about  two  hundred  bushels  of  fruit,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  cautions  of  the  ‘  Board  of  Health.7 
Their  varieties  for  marketing  were  Hovey's  Seedling, 
Crimson  Cone,  and  Large  Early  Scarlet — the  latter 
being  their  standard  sort,  according  to  their  experience, 
by  far  the  most  profitable.  From  abed  measuring  119 
rods  of  ground,  they  have  picked  upwards  of  109  bush¬ 
els  of  this  fruit.” 

New  Seedlings.— -The  same  paper  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  of  22  new  varieties  of  the  strawberry,  raised  by 
Elwanger  &.  Barry,  of  Rochester,  and  selected  from 
about  one  thousand  new  seedlings,  mostly  crosses  be¬ 
tween  Hovey’s  Seedling  and  Large  Early  Scarlet. 
These  descriptions  are  given  in  a  report  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society. 
Having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  new 
seedlings  when  in  full  bearing,  the  writer  can  add  his 
testimony  to  their  fine  quality  and  extraordinary  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  They  have  now  borne  two  years.  New 
varieties,  it  is  true,  are  to  be  received  with  great  cau¬ 
tion,  but  we  cannot  but  believe  that  some  of  these  may, 
at  least  for  this  latitude,  prove  eminently  valuable. 
We  copy  the  following  descriptions  from  the  report  of 
the  committee-.- — 

5.  Pistillate,  a  very  large  fruit,  color  a  light  scarlet, 
with  dark  seeds,  shape  mostly  round,  very  juicy,  im¬ 
mense  bearer,  (108  berries  were  counted  on  one  root) 
a  first  rate  berry,  thought  by  some  of  the  committee, 
the  best  of  the  lot. 

6.  Pistillate,  regulary  round  shaped,  much  like  the 
last,  thought  as  good  a  bearer,  and  as  juicy,  but  not 
quite  so  fine  flavored. 

9.  Pistillate,  a  great  bearer,  juicy  and  high-flavored, 
a  deep,  bright,  glossy  scarlet,  an  excellent  table  fruit. 

11.  Pistillate,  medium  size,  very  dark  scarlet,  very 
juicy,  high  and  somewhat  musky  flavor,  good  table 
fruit,  medium  bearer. 

14.  Pistillate,  a  great  bearer,  short-necked,  high-fla¬ 
vored,  very  juicy,  size  above  medium,  thought  the  best 
of  all  the  varieties. 

16.  Pistillate,  flavor  much  like  No.  14. 

22.  Color  a  beautiful  orange  scarlet,  an  excellent  ta¬ 
ble  fruit,  being  tart,  very  large,  and  a  very  good  bear¬ 
er,  and  valuable  for  its  lateness. 

To  the  report  of  the  committee,  P.  Barry,  Hort. 
Editor  of  the  Farmer,  appends  the  following  remarks: 

From  the  above  collection,  Messrs.  Elwanger  & 
Barry  have  selected  five  sorts,  wfiich  they  consider 
eminently  worthy  of  cultivation,  combining  large  size, 
fair  quality,  with  extraordinary  productiveness. 

They  have  borne  for  two  years,  beside  the  best  known 
varieties,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  and  have,  so 
far,  surpassed  them  all  in  productiveness.  They  cannot 
say  howr  they  may  succeed  in  other  localities,  but  here 
Messrs.  E.  &  B.  feel  confident  they  will  prove  valuable. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  varieties  chosen: — 
No.  6,  Monroe  Scarlet;  11,  New  Necked  Pine;  16, 
Climax  Scarlet ,  22,  Orange  Prolific. 


We  published  a  few  months  since,  the  description  of 
a  mode  of  supporting  climbing’  plants,  on  the  trunk  of 
a  cedar  tree,  armed  with  short  side  branches  from  bot¬ 
tom  to  top.  We  give,  in  the  above  figure,  another 
mode  of  effecting  the  same  object  in  a  more  simple 
manner,  which  may  be  advantageously  adopted  where 
the  cedar  supports  cannot  be  obtained,  and  which,  if  of 
durable  wTood,  will  last  a  long  time.  It  is  not,  howev¬ 
er,  suited  to  the  more  delicate  climbers,  as  these  would 
hardly  assume  a  sufficient  breadth  of  growth ;  but  for 
roses,  bignonias,  and  the  more  rampant  growers,  it  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted. 

It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  scantling,  set  upright  like  a 
post,  in  the  earth,  and  pierced  with  holes  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  foot  from  each  other.  Through  these  holes 
the  growing  shoots  are  inserted  as  they  advance  up¬ 
wards  in  growth,  running  them  in  opposite  directions 
through  the  same  hole,  and  at  the  same  time  occasion¬ 
ally  twining  them  around  the  post,  so  as  to  conceal  its 
surface.  This  mode  of  support  has  for  some  years 
been  adopted  by  David  Thomas,  of  Aurora,  Cayuga 
county,  and  from  a  specimen  upon  his  grounds,  the 
above  figure  was  drawn.  The  double  Prairie,  or  Mi¬ 
chigan  roses,  the  Boursalts,  and  the  taller  growing  hy¬ 
brid  China  roses,  are  well  adapted  to  these  sorts  of  pil¬ 
lars,  and  the  intermingling  of  the  various  shades  of  co¬ 
lor,  produces  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

The  Seckel  Fear. 

This  variety  of  the  pear  possesses  more  than  ordina¬ 
ry  interest  for  several  reasons.  Usually,  it  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  withstanding  the  blight.  It  is  the  highest  fla¬ 
vored  pear  known.  And  so  uniform  is  its  excellence  in 
all  localities,  that  the  fruit  committee  of  the  American 
Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  unanimously  pronounced  it 
worthy  of  general  cultivation,  a  compliment  which  no 
other  of  the  thousand  pears,  except  the  Bartlett,  re¬ 
ceived.  It  holds  about  the  same  rank  with  pears,  as 
the  Green  Gag.e  with  plums. 

The  original  tree  still  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  De¬ 
laware,  three  and  a-half  miles  below  Philadelphia. 
According  to  Dr.  Brinckle,  it  is  about  thirty  feet  high, 
two  feet  in  diameter  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and 
sixteen  inches,  higher  up.  It  stands  in  a  pasture  with¬ 
out  protection,  and  the  trunk  is  hollow  and  decayed  on 
one  side. 
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Selection  of  Good  Fruits. 


We  extract  the  following  interesting  remarks  on  fruit 
culture  and  selection  of  varieties,  by  that  experienced 
New- Engl  and  cultivator,  Samuel  Walker,  Esq.,  of 
Roxbury,  now  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  from  the  Report  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute. — Horticulturist. 

In  submitting  the  following  list  of  the  best  American 
varieties  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  best  European  varieties,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  make  any  invidious  comparison ;  on  trial, — the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  the  result  in  the  hands 
of  the  best  judges — the  cultivators — simply  stating  that 
I  shall  select  the  best  varieties  from  the  catalogues  of 
the  New  and  the  Old  World. 


American  Varieties. 

1  Early  Harvest, 

2.  Williams’  Apple, 

3.  Benoni, 

4.  Porter, 

5.  Pomme  de  Neige, 

6.  Baldwin, 

7.  Yellow  Belle  Fleur, 

9.  Newtown  Pippin,  (green) 
9.  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
10.  American  Golden  Russet. 

I  will  not  carry  out  the  c< 


European  Varieties. 

1.  Early  Red  Margaret, 

2.  Red  Ast radian, 

3.  8 ops  of  Wine, 

4  Gravenstein, 

5.  Ross  Nonpareil, 

6  Dutch  Mig'nonne 

7.  Cornish  GilSiflower, 

8.  Ribston  Pippin, 

9.  Herefordshire  Pcarmain, 
10.  English  Golden  Russet. 

iparisons  further,  but  submit 


a.  list  of  American  varieties,  all  of  which  are  deserving 
©,f  extensive  cultivation,  viz: 

Large  Yellow  Bough,  Chandler,  Fall  Harvey,  Jona¬ 
than,  Minister,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Rambo,  River, 
St.  Lawrence,  (Corse's,)  Northern  Spy ,  Esopus  Spitzen- 
burgh,  Summer  Queen,  and  Ladies’  Sweeting. 


Pears. 


American  Varieties 

1.  Bloodgood, 

2.  Dearborn’s  Seedling, 

4.  Knight’s  Seedling, 

5.  Tyson, 

6.  Seckel, 

7.  Cushing, 

8.  Heathcot, 

9.  Andrews, 

10.  Buffuin, 

11.  Dix, 

12.  Lawrence, 

13.  Columbia. 


European  Varieties . 

1.  Citron  des  Carmes, 

2.  Passans  du  Portugal, 

3.  Williams’  B'lichretien, 

4.  Flemish  Beauty, 

5.  Rostiezer, 

6.  Fondante  d’Automne, 

7.  Bezi  de  la  Motte, 

8.  Doyenne  Blanc, 

9.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

10.  Doyenne  Gris, 

11.  Beurre  Diel, 

12.  Duchesse  d’Angouleme, 

13.  Glout  Morceau. 


By  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  perceived  that 
among  the  well  established  apples  and  plums  in  this 
country,  a  majority  are  the  product  of  America.  Of 
pears  and  cherries,  the  greater  number  have  been  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject, 
and  notwithstanding  my  esteemed  friend,  Thomas 
Bridgman,  Esq.,  has  with  ability  and  good  judgment, 
brought  the  subject  of  seedlings  under  the  notice  of  the 
managers,  yet  I  shall  not  refrain  to  state  all  I  intended 
to  do  before  I  received  Mr.  Bridgman’s  able  report. 

I  am  aware  when  a  word  of  caution  is  to  be  spoken, 
or  an  error  pointed  out,  that  it  should  be  done  with  can¬ 
dor  and  kindness;  in  that  spirit  the  following  remarks 
are  submitted: 

Seedling  Fruits. — My  object  is  to  point  out  an  er¬ 
ror,  may  I  not  rather  say,  a  weakness,  on  the  part  of 
some  cultivators  of  fruits,  to  overrate  their  own  pro- 
duetious,  more  especially  so  when  they  raise  a  seedling 
apple,  pear,  plum,  peach  or  cherry,  having  any  preten¬ 
sion  to  merit.  If  their  production  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  possesses  but  a  single  point  of  superiority,  say  on¬ 
ly  a  shade  of  color,  or  a  slight  increase  of  size,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  most  choice  variety 
of  that  class  of  fruit  in  the  present  catalogues,  that 
alone  will  commend  it  to  other  persons,  and  they  will 
mete  out  its  praise  in  due  season. 

No  seedling  should  be  recommended  for  extensive 
cultivation  until  it  shall  have  been  proved  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  in  some  respects  to  the  variety  it  most  resembles. 
For  instance,  if  any  person  shall  raise  a  seedling  plum 
one-fourth  larger,  and  equal  or  superior  in  flavor,  more 
beautiful  in  its  appearance,  and  more  productive  than 
the  Green  Gage,  then  the  new  variety  would  soon  And 
its  way  into  every  good  collection  of  plums.  The  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  Newtown  Pippin  apple.  The 
person  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  raise  a  seedling 
apple  of  equal  flavor,  better  color,  and  a  tree  more  thrif¬ 
ty  and  productive  than  the  green  Newtown  Pippin,  will 
have  accomplished  something  worthy  of  record  and  a 
name.  But  cultivators,  like  young  fond  mothers,  are  apt 
to  consider  their  production  to  be  a  u  non-such time, 
alas  !  often  convinces  them  of  their  mistake;  and  when 
too  late,  they  find  they  have  only  deceived  themselves. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  I  will  add  a  list  of  Euro¬ 
pean  varieties  of  great  merit,  viz: 

Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Beurre  d’ Anjou,  Beurre  Bose, 
Eyewood,  Henry  IV,  Van  Mons  Leon  Le  Clerc,  Marie 
Louise ,  Winter  Nelis,  Paradise  d’Automne,  Passe  Col¬ 
mar,  St.  Ghislain,  Yiear  of  Winkfield.  Urbaniste,  and 
Echasserie.  For  baking,  Belmont,  Black  Worcester, 
Catillac,  and  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 

Plums. 

American  Varieties.  I  European  Varieties. 

1.  Jefferson,  I  1.  Green  Gage, 

2.  Columbia,  I  2.  Purple  Gage, 

3.  Washington.  |  3.  Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 

To  this  lot  of  plums,  I  will  add  the  following  Ameri¬ 
can  varieties  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good  collec¬ 
tion,  viz: 

Purple  Favorite,  Huling’s  Superb,  Imperial  Gage, 
Lawrence  Favorite,  Bleecker’s  Gage,  and  Bingham. 

Cherries. — The  best  varieties  of  American  and 
European  cherries  are  very  dissimilar.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  submit  a  list  of  such  varieties  as  I  consider  of  the 
best  quality,  viz: 

American  varieties. — Sparhawk’s  Honey,  Downer’s 
Late,  Sweet  Montmorency,  Manning’s  Mottled,  Down¬ 
ing’s  Red  Cheek. 

European  varieties. — Black  Eagle,  Black  Heart, 
Black  Tartarian,  Downton,  Knight’s  Early  Black,  Bi- 
garreau,  Bigarreau  Holland,  Elton,  Florence,  Belle  de 
Choisy,  May  Duke,  and  the  Late  Duke. 


Raising  Fruit  in  Russia.. 

In  the  intensely  cold  climate  of  St.  Petersburg,  where 
nearly  all  our  common  fruit  trees  perish  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  fine  crops  of  apples,  plums,  and  cherries 
have  been  obtained,  by  training  the  branches  on  a  trel¬ 
lis  only  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  heavy 
snows  entirely  cover  them,  and  completely  protect 
them.  Large  crops  of  apples  have  thus  been  obtained 
for  successive  years,  even  after  winters  which  have  de¬ 
stroyed  other  trees  when  double  matted.  The  Green 
Gage  and  Orleans  plum  have  ripened  before  mid-au¬ 
tumn.  Morello  cherries  have  borne  good  crops.  Whea 
the  fruit  ripens,  it  does  not  bruise  in  falling. 


Mulching. 

This  excellent  mode  of  treating  newly  transplanted 
trees,  has  been  found  eminently  beneficial  during  the 
present  very  dry  summer.  A  row  of  young  apple  trees 
had  been  set  on  a  piece  of  ground,  where  cultivation 
could  not  easily  be  given.  In  the  early  part  of  sum¬ 
mer,  they  entirely  ceased  growing,  and  on  a  large  por¬ 
tion  the  foliage  began  to  assume  a  yellow  appearance, 
and  their  loss  was  strongly  apprehended.  Coarse  litter 
was  then  applied  co  them,  to  a  depth  of  several  inches 
and  extending  some  feet  about  them.  So  beneficial  has 
been  the  result,  in  retaining  the  moisture  of  the  soil, 
that  although  several  weeks  have  elapsed  since  with 
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scarcely  a  single  shower  during  this  whole  period,  that 
they  nearly  all  have  commenced  re-growing,  and  the 
leaves  have  regained  the  usual  green  color. 

Planting  Strawberries. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  spring  of  the  year  has  been 
found  much  the  best  season  for  planting  out  beds  of 
the  strawberry.  But  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  during  summer,  or  early  in  autumn. 
If,  at  this  season,  the  weather  should  prove  quite  dry, 
a  regular  and  abundant  watering  for  several  days  does 
not  always  prevent  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  plants.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  writer  has 
adopted  the  following  very  simple  treatment,  which  has 
been  quite  successful  even  at  midsummer,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  recent  extraordinary  drouth.  Nearly  all 
the  leaves  are  pinched  off  from  the  plants,  except  the 
central  and  half  developed  ones;  the  roots  are  dipped 
in  a  vessel  of  soft  mud,  giving  them  a  thick  coating; 
when  set  out,  the  earth  is  w^ll  settled  about  them  by 
means  of  a  copious  watering;  and  then  about  two  inches 
of  rotted  manure  spread  upon  the  surface.  This  will 
keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist  with  one  daily  watering, 
if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  and  much  less  frequently  if 
it  be  moist. 

Rawle’s  Jannett. 

Having  noticed  a  great  many  communications  recent¬ 
ly,  about  the  Rawle’s  Jannett  apple,  I  will  mention  a 
fact  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  growers  of  that  su¬ 
perior  fruit.  A  friend  who  has  a  large  orchard  of  this 
apple,  has  ten  trees  upon  one  corner  of  the  orchard 
which  always  produce  fruit  a  third  larger,  and  the  fla¬ 
vor  so  much  superior,  that  it  was  supposed  by  all  who 
saw  and  ate  the  apple,  that  they  were  a  superior  varie¬ 
ty  of  the  Jannett.  This  spring  I  examined  the  soil, 
and  found  that  a  vein  of  iron  ore  passed  just  under  the 
ten  trees,  so  near  the  surface  that  it  had  been  plowed 
and  worked  up  with  the  top  soil.  A  variety  of  the 
large  Blue  plum  growing  upon  the  same  ground,  is  also 
very  fine;  while  grafts  taken  from  the  same  plum  trees 
and  worked  upon  stocks  grown  on  different  soil,  proves 
worthless.  H.  R.  Robey.  Hopewell  Nurseries,  near 
Fredericksburg ,  Va. 

Aphides  and  Ants. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Having  transplanted  during. the 
past  winter,  an  orchard  of  the  most  select  varieties  of 
fruit  trees,  I  discover  that  at  the  present  time  they  are 
infested  by  thousands  of  small  red  and  black  ants.  Al¬ 
ready  they  have  completely  destroyed  an  ornamental 
yard  tree,  (the  Magnolia  glauca,)  whether  by  their 
own  depredations,  or  that  of  the  aphides  conveyed  thi¬ 
ther  by  them,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Fearing 
that  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  trees  above 
noticed,  and  having  tried  all  the  remedies  mentioned  in 
various  vols.  of  The  Cultivator,  as  well  as  those  ob¬ 
tained  from  acquaintances,  without  success;  such  as  the 
application  of  lime  and  ashes  to  the  roots,  soot  to  the 
leaves,  and  tar  around  the  trunks,  I  would  respectfully 
request  that  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  contributors 
who  may  be  in  possession  of  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  will 
make  it  public. 

I  find  that  while  the  apple,  pear  and  plum  are  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  ants,  the  cherry,  apricot,  nectarine 
and  peach,  (particularly  the  last)  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  their  attacks.  Thomas  C.  Hines.  Nansemond, 
Va.,  June  24,  1849. 

We  are  not  aware  that  fruit  trees  are  injured  by  ants, 
neither  have  we  known  ants  to  convey  aphides  to  trees. 
The  sweet  substance  called  “  honey-dew,”  exuded  by 
aphides,  is  eaten  by  ants;  and  to  obtain  this,  they  fre¬ 
quent  those  parts  of  plants  where  the  aphides  are  lod¬ 


ged.  To  destroy  aphides,  syringe  the  trees  or  plants 
with  tobacco-water,  or  strong  soap-suds. — Eds. 

Horticultural  Items. 

Strawberry  Culture. — The  Farmer  Mechanic 
gives  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  C.  H.  Starr,  of 
Groton,  Ct.,  on  half  an  acre  of  moist  loam,  manured 
10  cords  with  equal  parts  of  sea  weed  and  fish  manure. 
Plants  of  Hovey’s  Seedling,  fertilized  with  staminates, 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  in  the  drill,  set 
in  the  spring,  yielded  the  second  year  2000  quarts, 
some  of  the  berries  being  4^  inches  in  circumference. 
The  expenses  were,  10  cords  manure,  20  dollars;  5000 
plants,  10  dollars;  labor  the  first  year,  50  dollars;  tba 
three  succeeding  years,  80  dollars  each;  total  for  four 
years,  320  dollars.  The  profits  would  be  25  bushels 
of  beets  between  the  rows  the  first  year,  10  dollars; 
6,000  quarts  strawberries  the  three  succeeding  years, 
at  12  cts.,  720  dollars.  Nett  profit  on  half  an  acre  for. 
four  years,  410  dollars,  or  102  dollars  per  year.  Th® 
experiment,  however,  appears  to  have  extended  to  th® 
first  year  of  fruiting  only,  and  the  expenses  might, 
doubtless,  have  been  much  lessened  by  horse  cultivation. 

Influence  of  Manure  on  Roots. — Hoare,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Vine,  states  that  a  bone  was  placed  in 
a  vine  border,  surrounded  by  dry  clay.  The  vine  sent 
a  root  directly  through  the  clay  to  the  bone.  In  its  pas¬ 
sage  it  threw  out  no  fibres,  but  when  it  reached  the  bone, 
which  -was  rich  in  fertilizing  material,  it  sent  out  minufc® 
ramifications,  and  by  degrees  entirely  covered  it. 

Hardiness  of  Sweet  Apple  Trees. — In  Wisconsin, 
where  the  thermometer  not  unfrequently  sinks  to  15°  or 
20°  below  zero,  and  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in¬ 
duces  a  very  rapid  growth  in  summer,  the  tenderer 
fruit  trees  are  often  severely  injured  in  winter.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  states  that  sweet  ap¬ 
ples  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  hardy  than  acid  ones, 
and  better  adapted  to  very  severe  climates.  Out  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties,  twenty-two  were  sweet 
apples;  of  the  latter,  eleven  proved  themselves  mor® 
hardy  than  any  other  eleven  in  the  whole  list,  and  only 
three  of  the  sweet  apples  appeared  to  be  tender. 

Diffusion  of  Seeds. — In  boring  for  water  at  a  spot 
near  Kingston-on-Thames,  some  earth  was  brought  up 
from  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  This 
■was  carefully  covered  with  a  hand-glass,  to  prevent  th® 
possibility  of  any  seeds  being  deposited  on  it,  yet  in  a 
short  time  plants  vegetated  from  it. 
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BY  SIDNEY  DYER. 

How  sad  to  return  to  the  home  where,  light  hearted, 

We  mingled  in  pleasures  of  friendship  each  year, 

And  find  from  its  halls  those  stars  have  departed 
Who  once  were  the  light  and  the  life  of  its  sphere. 

Their  forms  only  granted  awhile  as  a  token 
Of  love  from  their  Maker,  are  doomed  to  decay  ; 

Like  cloud-wreaths  at  ev’ning  which  rude  winds  have  broken, 
Their  Vision-like  beauty  soon  faded  away. 

We  hung  on  their  lips  as  they  gave  their  last  greeting, 

And  bade  them  adieu  with  a  tear-mo, stened  eye  ; 

And  sorrowed  to  think  it  would  be  our  last  meeting 
’Till  we  pass  to  their  own  starry  home  in  the  sky. 

Tho’  we  hear  not  their  songs,  and  beneath  their  light  fingers 
The  chords  of  the  harp  may  ne’er  thrill  to  their  strain. 

Yet  deep  in  the  memory  a  melody  lingers, 

And  in  its  sweet  echoes  we  hear  them  again ! 

Farewell,  dearest  friends  !  ye  have  left  us  benighted, 

Alone  in  the  world  our  sad  loss  to  deplore, 

And  think  on  the  days  when  we  lingered  delighted, 

To  hear  those  loved  voices  that  greet  us  no  more  ! 

Yet  why  should  we  mourn  them  though  parted  in  sorrow, 

Or  at  the  just  judgments  of  heaven  complain? 

But  wait  for  the  dawning  of  that  promised  morrow — 

In  bliss  we  shall  meet  them  to  part  ne’er  again ! 

Louisville  Journal. 
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The  Swan. 

The  family  of  Swans,  ( Cygnina ,)  embraces  nine 
known  species 5  viz.,  1.  The  Mute  Swan,  ( Cygnus 
olor ;)  2.  Polish  Swan,  (C.  immutahil’s ;)  3.  Bewick 
Swan,  (C.  bewickii ;)  4.  Hooper,  or  Whistling  Swan, 
(C.  musicus  of  Bechstein;)  5.  American  Swan,  ( C . 
americanus ;)  8.  Trumpeter  Swan,  (C.  buccinator ;) 
7.  South  American  Swan  (C.  an  at  aide  s  ^  8.  Black¬ 
necked  Swan,  (C.  nigricollis ,-)  9.  Black  Swan,  (C. 
atratus.)  Of  these,  the  four  first-named  are  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  Europe  and  Asia,  the  fifth  and  sixth  to 
North  America,  the  seventh  and  eighth  to  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  the  ninth  to  New  Holland. 

Our  cut  represents  the  Mute  swan,  usually  called  in 
Europe,  the  domestic  swan.  The  majestic  and  grace¬ 
ful  movements  of  this  bird  have  been  admired  from  the 
earliest  times.  In  England  it  is  said  to  be  a  “  Royal 
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bird,  in  'which  no  subject  can  have  property  when  at 
large  in  a  public  river  or  creek,  except  by  grant  from 
the  crown.”  This  species  has  been  imported  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  is  occasionally  found  as  an  ornament  to  the 
grounds  of  gentlemen  of  taste. 

The  male  and  female  mate  in  pairs.  The  female 
lays  from  five  to  seven  eggs,  and  the  period  of  incuba¬ 
tion  is  six  weeks.  The  young  are  called  cygnets.  They 
are  at  first  clothed  with  greyish  brown  down,  and  they 
do  not  become  entirely  white  till  they  are  three  years 
old.  The  bird  is  very  long-lived — instances  being  known 
of  its  having  lived  more  than  a  century.  Its  natural 
food  is  aquatic  plants,  but  it  readily  eats  any  kind  of 
grain. 

There  are  other  species  of  swans  which  appear  to  be 
susceptible  of  partial  domestication.  Martin  states 
that  the  Hooper,  as  well  as  the  Polish  swan  will  breed 
in  confinement,  with  access  to  a  pond  or  sheet  of  water. 
This  is  truo,  also,  of  our  American  swan,  which  in  se¬ 
veral  instances  has  been  known  to  breed  in  a  state  of 
captivity.  It  is  a  noble  bird,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
mute  swan,  but  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  gracefulness 
and  beauty. 

The  flesh  of  young  swans  is  of  good  quality.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  held  in  great  estimation.  We  learn  that 
it  is  still  served  up  in  Europe,  on  occasions  of  public 
banquets.  But  swans  are  kept  chiefly  as  ornament. — 
not  for  food. 

The  Canada  Goose. 

Closely  allied  to  the  swans,  are  some  species  usually 
Included  in  the  Anserine  or  Goose  family.  The  Cana¬ 
dian,  or  American  wild  goose,  ( Anser  canadensis ,) 
&nd  the  Chinese  goose,  ( A .  cygnoides ,)  occupy,  as  a 
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writer  observes,  “  a  sort  of  debateable  groand/’  so  that 
naturalists  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  which  family  they 
should  be  referred  ;  and  hence  some  have  applied  to 
them  the  name  of  swan-geese. 

The  Canadian  goose  is  extensively  known.  It  is  a  mi¬ 
gratory  bird,  and  in  its  semi-annual  journeys,  traverses 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent  almost  from  the  equator 
to  the  pole  ;  and  there  are  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  that  are  not  familiar  with  its  shrill  and  animating 
cry.  Its  autumnal  flight  lasts  from  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust  to  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  vernal  flight 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  Va¬ 
rious  stops  are  made,  however,  at  convenient  points,  be¬ 
tween  the  winter  and  summer  localities. 

It  breeds  in  its  wild  state,  only  at  the  north.  Its  fa¬ 
vorite  res'ort  is  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  region 
about  Hudson’s  Bay;  though  Hearne  speaks  of  having 
seen  great  numbers  within  the  Arctic  circle,  pushing 
their  way  still  northward. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  where  it  breeds, 
the  bird  is  regarded  as  an  important  source  of  subsist¬ 
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ence.  Its  arrival  in  spring  is  anxiously  looked  for,  and 
the  Indians  denominate  the.  month  the  goose  moon.  It 
is  said  that  the  carcasses  of  these  birds  are  dealt  out  as 
rations  to  the  men  employed  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany.  11  One  goose,  which  when  fat  weighs  about  nine 
pounds,  is  the  daily  ration  to  one  of  the  Company’s  ser¬ 
vants  during  the  season,  and  is  reckoned  equivalent  to 
two  snow-geese,  ( A .  hyper  bore  a,}  or  three  ducks,  or 
eight  pounds  of  buffalo  and  moose  meat,  or  two  pounds 
of  pemmican,  or  a  pint  of  maize  and  four  ounces  of  su¬ 
et.”  [ Richardson .]  Those  which  are  killed  after  the 
weather  becomes  cool  ir.  the  fall,  are  frozen  and  kept  in 
the  feathers  for  a  winter  stock  of  provisions. 

Richardson  describes  the  habits  of  these  geese  in  his 
Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  as  follows: 

“  About  three  weeks  after  their  first  appearance,  the 
Canada  geese  disperse  in  pairs  through  the  country,  be¬ 
tween  the  50th  and  67th  parallels,  to  breed,  retiring  at 
the  same  time  from  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  In 
July,  after  the  young  birds  are  hatched,  the  parents 
moult,  and  vast  numbers  are  killed  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  when  from  the  loss  of  their  quill-feathers,  they 
are  unable  to  fly.  When  chased  by  a  canoe,  and  obli¬ 
ged  to  dive  frequently,  they  soon  become  fatigued,  and 
make  for  the  shore  with  the  intention  of  hiding  them¬ 
selves,  but  as  they  are  not  fleet,  they  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  their  pursuers.  In  autumn  they  again  assemble  in 
flocks  on  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  previous  to  their  departure  southwards.” 

The  Canada  goose  has  been  domesticated  and  is  not 
an  uncommon  inhabitant  of  the  poultry-yard,  either  in 
this  country  or  in  England.  It  does  not  breed  till  it  is 
three  years  old.  It  is  omewhat  larger  than  the  com¬ 
mon  goose,  and  its  flesh  is  better ;  it  has  also  more  fea- 
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thers  and  of  better  quality.  It  is  Very  hardy,  and  rears 
its  young  wi'h  much  certainty.  It  is  believed  to  be 
quite  as  profitable  as  the  common  kind  5  and  consider-* 
ing  its  beauty  and  usefulness,  it  would  seem  desirable 
that  it  should  be  multiplied  in  a  domestic  state. 

The  Canada  goose  will  breed  with  the  common,  and 
also  with  the  Chinese  goose,™ but  the  hybrid  offspring 
are  in  all  cases,  incapable  of  procreation.  Some  poul¬ 
try-men,  however,  make  it  an  object  to  breed  mongrels^ 
as  they  are  called.  They  grow  rapidly,  and  acquire  a 
larger  size  than  either  of  their  parents,  and  their  flesh 
is  of  so  fine  a  flavor,  and  so  highly  prized,  that  it  rea¬ 
dily  commands  a  higher  price  in  the  market.  The  fin¬ 
est  mongrels  are  produced1  between  the  wild  and  the 
Bremen,  and  the  wild  and  the  Chinese  geese. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Buffon,  that  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  goose,  kept  in  a  domestic  state  in  France,  was 
found  to  interbreed  familiarly  with  the  swans.  Have  any 
attempts  been  made  to  cause  this  goose  to  breed  with 
the  American  swan,  and  with  what  success  ? 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  wild  goose  (^.  palus- 
tris )  of  Europe,  is  the  parent  of  our  common  domestic 
goose,  and  of  course  a  distinct  species  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  goose. 


&!)c  .farmers  Jfote-JJock. 

The  Farmer’s  Wife. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Be  good  enough  to  insert  the 
following  article  from  the  Springfield  Republican ,  and 
the  remarks  I  have  thereto  appended,  in  your  pages. 

4  The  life  of  the  farmer  is  so  often  made  the  subject  of 
complimentary  remark,  so  often  praised  for  its  peace¬ 
fulness  and  independence,  that  the  farmer’s  wife  might 
very  rationally  be  supposed  to  be  the  happiest  woman  in 
the  world.  From  her  relation  to  the  44  lords  of  the 
soil,’’  she  should  be  the  lady  of  the  soil,  a  peaceful, 
healthy,  independent  woman.  That  the  reverse  of  this 
is  the  general  fact,  will  be  universally  conceded  by  the 
wives  of  the  farmers. 

4  A  young  farmer  arrives  at  an  age  when  he  thinks  it 
time  for  him  to  get  married  and  44  settle  down.”  He 
has  had  a  respectable  education,  and  wants  a  woman 
who  is  his  equal.  He  looks  about  him,  and  makes  his 
choice.  She  is  a  girl  bred  beside  him  in  the  country, 
has  been  well  educated  ;  reared  by  careful  parents,  and 
is  in  the  truest  sense,  a  lady.  She  loves  books,  posses¬ 
ses  skill  and  taste  in  music,  and  is  in  ail  points  fitted  to 
reign  the  queen  of  a  happy  home.  She  becomes  the 
wife  of  the  farmer,  is  ambitious  to  do  as  much  as  her 
neighbors,  and  her  husband  is  soon  avaricious  enough 
to  allow  the  woman  of  his  love  to  become  his  most  de¬ 
voted  drudge.  From  thenceforth  her  life  is  one  of  the 
most  unremitting  toil.  It  is  nothing  but  mend  and  botch, 
cook  and  bake,  wash  and  iron,  churn  and  make  cheese, 
pick  up  chips  and  draw  water,  bear  children  and  nurse 
them.  The  family  enlarges,  the  husband  grows  weal¬ 
thy,  becomes  important  in  community,  rides  to  town 
every  day,  takes  his  ease  when  he  chooses but  the 
cares  of  his  faded  and  broken  down  wife  know  no  re¬ 
laxation.  She  may  outlive  her  husband  ;  but  rarely  does, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  second  wife  comes  in  to  share 
in  the  money  that  should  have  been  enjoyed  by  her  pre¬ 
decessor,  through  a  quiet  old  age  of  rest. 

1  This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  It  is  drawn  from  lifle,  and 
in  every  country-town  and  neighborhood,  its  truthful¬ 
ness  will  be  recognized.  Now  we  despise  the  good-for- 
nothings  of  fashionable  life  as  much  as  any  one,  and 
have  no  affection  for  drones  in  any  hive.  We  are  aware 
that  circumstances  sometimes  demand  exlreme  labor  of 
the  farmer’s  wife,  but  in  New  England  those  circum¬ 
stances  do  not  prevail,  and  while  we  would  leave  no 
woman  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  we  would  see  the 


class  of  which  we  are  speaking  released  from  that  cir- 
cle  of  everlasting  drudgery  which  deprives  them  of  the 
privilege  of  relaxation  for  a  day,  and  the  time  which 
they  would  gladly  devote  to  the  maternal  education  of 
their  children. 

‘  From  this  life.  the  girls  of  our  day  are  learning  to 
shrink;  not  because  they  are  lazy,  but  because  they 
know  that  they  are  to  be  sacrificed.  Not  because  the 
calling  of  the  farmer  is  not  respectable,  but  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  become  his  mistress,  maid-of-all- 
work,  nurse  and  boot-jack.  Now  the  foundation  of  all 
this  wrong  is  in  that  avaricious  spirit,  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  which  makes  the  dollar  the  standard 
of  respectability,  and  land  the  only  fountain  of  hap¬ 
piness.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  farmer’s  wife 
shall  share  in  the  peacefulness  and  independence  of  the 
farmer’s  lot,  and  we  call  upon  the  ladies  to  engage  in 
the  reform  themselves,  and  to  teach  the  lords  of  the 
soil  that  there  is  something  to  live  for  besides  potatoes, 
and  that  life  can  be  enjoyed  more  truly  by  a  proper  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  health,  beauty,  accomplishments  and 
good  spiiits  of  their  companions.’ 

The  writer  of  the  above,  pronounces  it  “  no  fancy 
sketch.”  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  how  far  the 
“fancy”  was  drawn  on  for  the  ground-work  of  the 
44  sketch';”  like  many  of  the  “  tales”  of  the  present 
day.  it  may  be  44  founded  on  fact  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  confident  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  to  whom  it  ostensibly  refers. 
It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  improbable  that  a  New-England 
girl  may  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  united  to  a  man 
who  is  4!  avaricious  enough  to  allow  her  to  become  his 
most  devoted  drudge,” — he  may  have  grown  wealthy, 
and  become  44  important  in  the  community,”-— -may 
44  ride  to  town  every  day,  and  take  his  ease  when  he 
chooses  while  she,  broken  down  by  toil  and  care,  may 
have  met  a  premature  death— -a  calamity  by  which  44  a 
second  wife  comes  in  to  share  the  money  that  should 
have  been  enjoyed  by  her  predecessor  !  ” 

Such  eases  should,  certainly,  excite  commiseration 
for  the  wife  and  censure  for  the  husband,  though  it  is 
most  likely  his  culpability  has  arisen  rather  •  from 
thoughtlessness  than  44  avarieiousness.”  But  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  his  wife’s  health,  the  alleviation  of  her 
burdens,  and  the  advancement  of  her  happiness,  should 
have  been  bis  constant  aim ;  and  if  he  has  neglected  or 
overlooked  these,  he  has  not  duly  regarded  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostle — 44  So  ought  men  to  love  their 
wives,  as  their  own  bodies.” 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  farming  in 
New  England  is  so  lucrative  a  business  that  those  who 
follow  it  generally  get  rich,  or  that  the  most  thrifty 
among  them  spend  much  time  in  riding  to  town  and  ta¬ 
king  their  ease;  and  it  would  be  an  unjust  imputation 
on  the  character  of  our  farmers,  to  suppose  that,  as  a 
class,  they  cherish  the  boorish  disposition  that  would 
degrade  a  wife  to  44  maid-of-all-work,  nurse  and  boot- 
jadk,”  or  that  they  are  generally  influenced  by  44  that 
avaricious  spirit  which  makes  the  dollar  the  standard 
of  respectability,  and  land  the  only  fountain  of  happi¬ 
ness.”  Hence  the  44  sketch,”  except,  perhaps,  as  an 
individual  description,  is  untruthful. 

That  the  wives  of  Nevv  England  farmers  have  their 
trials,  (44hardships,”  if  you  please,)  in  common  with  wo¬ 
man  in  general,  is  admitted  ;  but  that  their  lot  is  compara¬ 
tively  hard,  I  think  is  disproved  by  a  careful  survey  of 
rural  life  in  general.  In  support  of  this  position,  I 
might  institute  parallels  in  reference  to  different  sec¬ 
tions  or  countries,  but  remembering  that  comparisons 
are  sometimes  44  odious,”  I  forbear. 

The  circumstances  in  which  New  England  women 
are  placed,  are  in  some  respects  peculiar.  It  is  often 
remarked  that  the  greatest  trouble  experienced  in  eon- 
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ducting  farm  operations  in  this  section,  is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  female  labor.  This  arises  from  the  exist* 
ence  of  numerous  manufactories,  where  many  females 
find  ready  employ  at  good  wages.  The  consequence  is 
that  most  of  that  class  who  “  go  out  to  work,”  go  to 
the  “  factories,”  leaving  but  few  to  be  obtained  for  the 
performance  of  ordinary  “  house-work.” 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  ‘‘  circumstances”  do  u  prevail” 
in  New  England,  by  which  the  management  of  domestic 
affairs,  necessarily  devolves  in  a  great  degree  on  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  family  and  her  daughters.  To  counterbalance 
this,  there  are  many  advantages.  Great  pains  are  gene¬ 
rally  taken  to  lessen  and  lighten  female  labor.  In  the 
construction  of  houses,  and  in  all  the  internal  arrarge- 
men  s  and  fixtures,  the  important  principles  of  conveni¬ 
ence  and  labor-saving,  are  kept  prominently  in  view. 
Water,  for  ad  purposes,  is  commonly  brought  into  the 
house,  and  in  many  instances,  into  all  the  apartments 
where  it  is  wanted.  The  value  of  this  item,  can,  per¬ 
haps,  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  have  known 
something  of  the  labor  of  11  toting  ”  water,  sometimes 
a  distance  of  many  rods,  up  steep  ravines  or  hill¬ 
sides.  Fuel  is  generally  secured  in  a  dry  condition,  in 
a  building  attached  to  the  dwelling,  where  it  can  be 
reached  at  all  times,  without  exposure.  In  the  culina¬ 
ry  department,  there  are  all  the  improvements  in  eco¬ 
nomising  labor,  which  Yankee  ingenuity  has  been  able 
to  devise.  In  all  operations  requiring  the  greatest  out¬ 
lay  of  strength, — such  as  washing,  ironing,  churning, 
butter- working,  cheese-making,  &c., — there  are  ma¬ 
chines  and  apparatus  which  in  some  instances  entirely 
supercede  the  use  of  hand-labor,  and  in  others  reduce  it 
to  a  small  amount. 

Of  the  facilities  enjoyed  in  New-England,  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  I  have  no  occasion 
to  speak,  at  present;  they  are  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  accomplishments  wdiich  the  writer  in  the  Republi¬ 
can  attributes  to  the  farmer’s  wife.  Observer.  Hart¬ 
ford  county,  Ct.,  August,  1849. 

Circular  from  the  Patent  Office. 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  the  following  circular,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  inquiries 
are  directed  to  the  most  important  subjects,  and  are  so 
framed  as  to  elicit  the  principal  facts  relating  to  each. 
If  properly  responded  to,  as  we  trust  they  will  be.  they 
will  bring  out  a  mass  of  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  different  sections  of 
our  country: — 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  execution  of  acts 
of  Congress,  desires  to  procure  information  from 
Planters,  Farmers,  and  others,  on  the  following  and 
any  other  points  that  may  occur  to  you ,  connected 
with  agriculture : 

Wheat. — Your  experience  as  to  varieties,  difference 
in  weight,  and  of  time  in  ripening;  enemies  and  disea¬ 
ses,  soil  and  manures  best  adapted  to. 

Oats. — What  varieties  have  you  tried  ,  and  with  what 
results,  particularly  as  to  time  of  ripening;  with  their 
estimated  value  as  compared  with  corn  as  food;  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  oat  becoming  more  or  less  popular, 
and  for  what  reason  ? 

Rye. — Have  you  knowledge  of  any  new  and  valuable 
Variety;  to  wThat  use  is  it  applied;  have  crops  dimin¬ 
ished  of  late  years,  without  any  apparently  correspond¬ 
ing  diminution  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  what 
influence  is  it  supposed  to  be  attributed  ? 

Barley. — Have  any  new  varieties  been  tried,  and 
with  what  results;  to  what  uses  is  this  grain  applied  in 
your  State;  if  not  cultivated,  is  it  forbidden  by  your 
soil  and  climate  ? 

Maize,  ^Indian  Corn.) — What  varieties  most  es¬ 
teemed,  and  for  what  reasons:  what  the  difference  in 
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time  of  ripening;  is  it  liable  to  change  of  character 
and  climate,  and  other  influences,  and  your  observations 
on  that  point;  give  the  estimated  value  of  the  husk  as 
compared  with  the  blade,  and  of  both  as  compared  wdth 
good  hay,  weight  for  weight;  what  is  the  value  of 
green  corn  for  soiling  cattle,  and  especially  for  produ¬ 
cing  milk;  your  experience  as  to  feeding  grain,  whole 
or  ground,  cooked  or  raw  ? 

Rice. — Variety  cultivated;  describe  any  new  and  va¬ 
luable  process  for  its  cultivation  or  preparation  for 
market. 

(Note.)- — As  to  all  these  grains,  please  state  the  cost 
of  production  and  usual  weight,  and  the  probable  aver¬ 
age  per  acre  and  actual  aggregate  product,  if  known, 
of  each  in  your  State;  whether  the  average  product 
per  acre  has  increased  or  diminished;  whether  the 
weight  per  bushel  of  the  various  grains  is  fixed  by  law 
in  your  State;  and  what  weight  is  prescribed  for  each. 

Hay. — State  the  comparative  value,  as  food  for  stock, 
of  clover  timothy,  and  mixed  hay;  the  grass  seeds  pre¬ 
ferred  in  laying  down  meadows;  the  average  yield  per 
per  acre;  describe  any  new  process  in  curing;  have 
meadows  been  irrigated  in  your  State,  and  wTith  what 
effect  ? 

Peas. — For  what  purpose  cultivated  in  your  State; 
for  food,  or  for  improving  the  soil;  estimated  value  as 
food  for  stock,  compared  with  Indian  corn ;  the  most 
esteemed  variety  for  field  culture;  average  product  per 
acre;  value  of  haulm  or  vines  compared  with  other  fod¬ 
der;  average  price  per  bushel  in  the  last  year. 

Root  Crops. — Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  turneps,  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  mangel-wurtzel,  artichoke,  and  other  varie¬ 
ties;  comparative  value;  cost  of  production;  weight 
per  bushel ;  and  the  average  per  acre,  and  agrregate 
produce  for  your  State. 

Cotton. — Average  yield  per  acre  and  per  hand  in 
your  State;  aggregate  yield  of  the  whole  State  for 
1849 ;  describe  new  varieties  and  processes  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  manures  best  adapted  to;  cost,  per  pound  or  bale, 
of  production;  freight,  charges,  commissions,  &c.,  paid 
by  the  planter. 

Sugar. — Whether  of  cane  or  maple;  the  product  per 
acre;  describe  any  new  process  of  cultivation  or  manu¬ 
facture;  variety  of  cane  cultivated;  its  enemies  and 
diseases;  cost  of  making  sugar;  freight,  charges,  com¬ 
missions,  &c.,  paid  by  the  planter. 

Hemp. — On  this  head  give  any  information  that  you 
may  deem  valuable  and  new  as  to  varieties,  processes 
of  cultivation  and  preparation  for  market;  soil  and  ma¬ 
nures  best  adapted  to;  cost  of  production. 

Butter. — Quantity  made  in  your  State;  average  an¬ 
nual  produce  per  cow;  are  cellars  or  spring-houses  pre¬ 
ferred  ? 

Cheese. — Same  questions. 

Horses  and  Mules. — Number  raised  in  your  State; 
average  value  of  each;  comparative  value  for  farming 
purposes;  where  is  your  market  for  them  ? 

Number  of  Horned  Cattle  in  your  State;  average 
value  of  at  three  years  old ;  wThere  driven  to  market ; 
cost  of  keep  per  head  per  year ;  which  of  the  improved 
races  is  preferred  ? 

Sheep  Husbandry. — What  the  prevailing  races; 
what  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  industry ;  amount 
of  wool  clipped  in  the  year,  and  average  weight  of 
fleece  of  different  races ;  cost  of  keeping  sheep  through 
the  year  per  head;  where  your  markets;  what  your 
system  of  selling;  have  you  wool  depots,  and  are  they 
found  advantageous  for  wool  grower  and  manufacturer; 
what  number  killed  by  dogs  in  your  State  ? 

Hogs. — Average  weight  at  a  given  age;  average 
weight  consumed  per  head;  proportion  of  live  to  nett 
weight,  and  cost  of  production  per  pound. 

Rain. — Time  and  degree  of  highest  and  lowest  range 
of  thermometer,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year; 
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also,  inches  of  rain  water  in  each  month,  and  aggregate 
for  the  year. 

Labor. — Cost  of,  with  and  without  boarding,  and 
cost  of  boarding. 

Tar  and  Turpentine. —Quantity  and  value  of, 
produced  per  hand. 

Plaster  and  other  Fertilizers. 

Lime. — If  used  as  an  improver  in  your  State,  how 
much  is  thought  to  be  best  per  acre,  and  how  often  ap¬ 
plied  ? 

Orchards:  fruits,  transplanting  of  trees,  §c In¬ 
formation  on  these  and  kindred  matters  will  be  of  uni¬ 
versal  interest. 

On  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine,  on  Grapes,  and 
American  Wines,  communications  are  particularly  so¬ 
licited. 

P.  S.  Please  answer  this  as  soon  as  convenient  after 
you  procure  the  information,  and  before  the  1st  of  De¬ 
cember;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  please  name  any  one  to 
whom  this  circular  may  be  sent  in  the  hope  of  fuller  in¬ 
formation.  It  not  room  on  the  circular,  please  reply 
08  a  separate  paper,  referring  distinctly  to  the  queries. 

Phosphate  and  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

The  favorable  effects  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime  on  vegetation,  have  been  shown  in  repeated  instan¬ 
ces;  and  it  has  been  considered  important  to  ascertain 
by  what  means  these  substances  find  their  way  into  ve¬ 
getables.  M.  Lassaigne,  a  French  writer,  has  publish¬ 
ed  the  details  of  some  interesting  experiments  made  by 
him  in  reference  to  this  point,  a  translation  of  which  we 
find  in  the  London  Farmer’s  Magazine.  The  experi¬ 
menter  directed  his  investigations  to  the  following  in¬ 
quiries: 

1st.  If  phosphate  of  lime,  such  as  is  found  in  bones, 
can  be  dissolved  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

2nd.  In  what  quantity  it  can  be  so  dissolved. 

3rd.  If  this  solution  can  or  cannot  favor  the  germi¬ 
nation  and  vegetation  of  cereals. 

4th.  Lastly,  if  in  different  parts  of  the  fully  grown 
plant,  we  could  detect  a  certain  quantity  of  this  same 
phosphate. 

First  Experiment. — The  phosphate  of  li?ne,  ( as 
found  in  bones )  is  soluble  in  water  saturated  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  at  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature. 
This  proposition,  which  wc  have  deduced  from  experi¬ 
ments,  has  been  by  Dumar  and  Gasparin  asserted  with¬ 
out  proof  experimental.  It  is  in  this  state  of  things 
that  in  1846  we  announced  to  the  academy  of  sciences, 
that  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  at  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  50°,  and  at  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  dissolves  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  bones 
76-10000  parts,  or  1-1333  part  of  its  weight.  We 
6tated  this  solution  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  that  the 
phosphate  is  also  thrown  down  by  adding  potash  or  am¬ 
monia  to  the  solution,  so  as  to  saturate  the  carbonic 
acid.  We  also  found  that  water  containing  carbonate 
of  lime  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid  had,  likewise,  the 
power  of  dissolving  small  quantities  of  the  bone  phos¬ 
phate.  After  settling  these  points  we  tried  several  ex¬ 
periments  on  fresh  bones,  and  on  bones  which  had  lain 
in  the  earth  for  some  time.  The  result  is,  that  the 
latter,  when  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  brought 
into  contact  with  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
yielded  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  hours,  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  inorganic  bases,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  and  phosphate  ot  lime.  This  quantity  we  find 
to  be  increased  by  reducing  the  bones  to  powder.  An 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  in  which 
the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  dissolved  gave 
results  differing  but  little  from  those  obtained  by  Berze¬ 
lius.  Our  results  may  therefore  be  considered  to  have 
established  the  fact  that  the  salts  of  lime  of  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  bones,  after  being  allowed  to 


decompose  for  some  time  in  the  soil,  can  be  dissolved  in 
rain  water  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  it  eon- 
■tains  in  solution. 

Second  Experiment. — The  preceding  experiments 
naturally  lead  us  to  inquire  what  effect  this  solution  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  could  produce  on  ve¬ 
getation.  Before  studying  this  question,  which  is  inter¬ 
esting  both  in  an  agricultural  and  physiological  view, 
we  thought  it  advisable  to  place  ourselves  in  the  most 
favorable  situation  to  answer  it  correctly. 

1st.  We  sowed  four  grains  of  wheat  in  two  glass 
vessels  of  the  capacity  of  about  25  cubic  inches,  each 
containing  about  4,000  grains  (?)  of  sand,  purified  by 
washing  with  muriatic  acid.  Each  vessel  was  watered 
so  as  to  render  the  sand  moist,  the  one  with  water  con - 
twining  cai  bonic  acid  alone,  and  the  ot  her  with  the  same 
water  also  holding  in  solution  the  phosphate  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime. 

2nd.  The  two  vessels  were  then  placed  on  a  porce¬ 
lain  plate,  and  covered  with  a  large  bell  glass,  in  order 
to  preserve  them  from  contact  with  any  dust  floating  in 
the  air.  This  apparatus  was  so  placed  on  a  wooden 
stand  that  if,  might  be  placed  in  the  sunshine;  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
50°.  The  wheat  all  vegetated  in  ten  days,  the  plu¬ 
mule  was  developed  as  usual,  and  gave  two  leaves  to 
each  plant,  of  the  most  beautiful  green  color.  After 
this  the  development  of  the  two  sets  of  plants  were  as 
follows:  The  growth  of  the  grains  of  wheat  watered 
with  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  phosphate  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  was  much  more  rapid  than  those  wa¬ 
tered  with  the  solution  of  carbonic  acid  alone:  the 
leaves  furnished  by  the  former  grains  were  generally 
larger,  stronger,  and  of  a  deeper  green.  But  25  da}'s 
after  germination,  the  vegetation  of  the  plants,  placed 
in  such  abnormal  conditions,  languished,  the  leaves  as¬ 
sumed  a  yellow  color  at  their  extremity,  and  this  alter¬ 
ation  was  gradually  propagated  through  the  whole 
plant.  At  this  epoch,  the  height  of  the  leaves  produ¬ 
ced  by  plants  watered  by  carbonic*  acid  alone  was  from 
to  2|  inches  in  height,  whilst  the  leaves  produced 
by  the  grains  grown  in  the  sand  watered  with  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  bone  earth  were  from  three  to  four  inches  high. 
The  plants  were  drawn  out  of  the  sand  as  soon  as  ever 
they  appeared  to  lose  their  vigor,  and  after  being  wel) 
washed  with  water,  they  were  dried  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  dry  matter  they  contained.  The  leaves 
grown  with  the  solution  of  bone-earth  contained  0.193 
grammes,  while  those  from  the  other  experiment  con- 
tained  only  0.153  grammes  of  dry  matter.  Thus  giv¬ 
ing,  in  both  eases,  the  advantage  to  the  experiment  with 
the  bone-earth. 

Third  Experiment. — The  results  of  this  agreed 
with  the  preceding.  The  vegetation  caused  by  the  so¬ 
lution  of  bone-earth  again  exceeded  that  caused  by  the 
carbonic  acid  alone,  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  8.  The 
development  of  the  roots  of  each  lot  of  plants,  was  al¬ 
so  in  the  same  proportion.  It  was  not  sufficient  to 
have  shown  by  these  direct  experiments  the  stimulat  ng 
effect  of  the  solution  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime:  it  was  also  requisite  to  ascertain  whether  these 
substances  had  been  absorbed  during  vegetation.  To 
ascertain  this,  we  burnt  off  the  dry  leaves  in  a  platina 
crucible,  and  obtaineil  from  the  leaves  of  the  wheat 
grown  with  the  solution  of  bone-earth,  four  or  five 
times  as  much  inorganic  matter  as  from  those  giown 
from  the  solution  of  carbonic  acid  alone.  And  the 
further  analysis  of  these  ashes  has  shown  the  presence 
of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  in  the  other  experiment.  These  results, 
by  positively  demonstrating  the  special  influence  of 
these  salts  of  lime,  also  enable  us  to  explain  the  aetion 
of  certain  manures.  Besides  the  gaseous  and  amraoni- 
acal  products  which  are  yielded  by  the  decomposition 
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of  animal  matters,  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  of 
lime  which  they  contain  must  also  perform  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  assimilation  of  vegetables.  Certain 
species  of  these  latter  require  for  their  perfect  develop¬ 
ment,  certain  mineral  substances  which  decomposing 
animal  matters  can  supply,  and  which  the  plants  ob¬ 
tain  from  them  by  assorting  them  in  a  state  of  solution. 

In  relation  to  the  above,  the  translator  adds  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

There  is  one  very  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  experiment  which  the  author  has  overlooked. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  plants  watered  by 
earbonic  acid  refused  or  were  unable  to  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  the  fact  that  even  bones  were  not  able  to  ma¬ 
ture  the  plants  of  wheat  is  rather  startling,  and  we  re¬ 
fer  to  it  here  as  another  corroboration  of  the  view  ad¬ 
vocated  by  one  of  the  parties  in  a  recent  discussion 
(<  on  the  composition  of  manures,”  which  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  in  this  magazine  for  some  time  past.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  acknowledged  importance  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  it  would  seem,  both  from  the  above  discussion  and 
these  experiments  by  Lassaigne,  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
of  itself  to  bring  the  plant  to  maturity.  If  this  be  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  fact,  it  ought  to  influence  farmers  in  the 
purchase  of  their  manures,  of  which  it  would  appear 
that  those  only  can  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  his  farm 
which  contain  many  other  ingredients  equally  essential 
to  vegetation. 

Analyses  of  Manures. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Mr.  Finnie  spoke  of  the  great  advantage  which 
had  been  derived  by  farmers  in  Scotland  from  the  analy¬ 
ses  of  portable  manures,  upon  which,  he  estimated,  near¬ 
ly  one-half  of  the  green  crop  of  that  country  is  depend¬ 
ent.  The  amount  of  guano,  for  instance,  imported  in 
1837,  was  upwards  of  220,000  tons.  Great  adultera¬ 
tion  had  been  practiced  with  guano;  and  bone-dust  had 
been  mixed  with  ground  oyster-shells.  Various  manu¬ 
factured  manures,  of  the  constituents  of  which  the  far¬ 
mer  could  not  be  acquainted,  were  offered  for  sale.  In 
illustration  he  related  the  following:  Some  years  ago 
I  joined  with  two  or  three  farmers  in  the  purchase  of 
some  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda.  None  of  us  derived  any 
benefit  from  the  application  of  it.  Most  fortunately  I 
had  some  left — got  it  analysed  by  Mr.  Kemp  at  the  Col¬ 
lege;  and  when  the  secret  was  explained,  it  was  to  a 
great  extent  mixed  with  common  salt.  I  heard  of  a 
cargo  shipped  to  a  party  in  London;  a  chemist  was  or¬ 
dered  to  examine  it  before  taking  it  from  the  ship.  The 
adulteration  was  detected,  and  immediately  the  ship 
was  ordered  off  to  Scotland,  and  sold  amongst  the  far¬ 
mers.  I  once  purchased  a  quantity  of  guano  from  a 
party  in  Leith.  Professor  Johnston  had  given  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  it,  but  the  sample  sent  to  him  had  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  stock.  I  found  upon  taking  delivery 
that  all  was  not  right.  I  then  had  a  sample  from  the 
stock  analysed,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  an 
abatement  of  10  per  cent,  from  difference  of  value.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  agriculturist  who  expends  his 
hundreds  a-year  upon  portable  manures  is  justified  in 
applying  them  before  being  tested,  and  would  grudge 
a  few  shillings  per  annum  to  obtain  a  chemist  of  skill 
who  could  satisfy  him  as  to  the  purity  of  the  article 
upon  which  he  is  not  only  expending  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  upon  the  genuineness  of  which  his  green 
crop,  and  every  succeeding  crop  in  the  rotation,  is  de¬ 
pendent;  for,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  materials  employed  by  the  agricultu¬ 
rist,  it  is  evident  that  the  result  of  many  of  the  labo¬ 
rious  and  extensive  processes  incident  to  his  daily  oc¬ 
cupation  must  be  a  matter  of  mere  chance — thus  con¬ 
tributing  more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  the  profits  upon  which  his  prosperity  depends. 


I  may  be  told  this  is  a  tenant’s  question,  and  let  him 
look  after  his  own  interest  and  he  will  fare  the  better ; 
but  I  hold  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  tenant  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  by  the  landlord ;  and  if  from  not 
having  a  ready  and  cheap  way  of  having  his  manures 
analysed,  the  loss  of  a  crop  is  the  consequence,  is  not 
the  landlord’s  rent  endangered  ?  But  I  would  respect¬ 
fully  submit  that  these  portable  manures,  now  so  im¬ 
portant  an  element  in  good  farming,  and  for  which  I 
would  say  a  chemist’s  services  are  required,  leaving 
every  other  consideration,  have  done  much  already  for 
the  proprietors  of  land. 

West-Highland  Cattle. 

In  several  of  the  last  volumes  of  The  Cultivator ,  we 
have  given  cuts  and  brief  descriptions  of  the  West- 
Highland  cattle  of  Scotland ;  and  we  have  more  than 
once  expressed  our  desire  that  some  measures  might  be 
taken  for  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  breed  into 
this  country.  The  following  notice  of  them  occurs  in 
an  account  of  the  Falkirk  Tryst,  a  celebrated  Scottish 
fair  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  account  from 
which  our  extract  is  taken,  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Quarterly  Review. 

Every  isle  and  holm  which  opposes  it  rugged  crags 
to  the  fury  of  the  Western  Ocean  between  Islay  and  the 
Orkneys;  every  mainland  glen  from  the  mull  of  Can- 
tyre  to  Cape  Wrath,  pours  in  its  pigmy  droves,  shaggy 
and  black,  or  relieved  only,  as  to  color,  by  a  sprinkling 
of  reds,  and  of  duns  graduating  from  mouse  to  cream- 
color.  From  Northern  and  Eastern  Sutherland,  Caith¬ 
ness,  Ross,  and  Inverness  they  come  in  longer  on  the  leg, 
smooth  [short-haired]  and  vulgar.  From  central  Ar- 
gyle,  Perth,  and  from  some  of  the  islands,  come  the 
carefully  bred  West-Highlanders;  these  are  the  flower 
of  the  show,  engage  every  one’s  talk,  and  attract  eve¬ 
ry  one’s  attention ;  every  individual  of  them  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  Aberdeen  and  Forfar  send 
in  droves  of  large  and  bony,  but  useful  bullocks.  A  few 
Ayrshire  cows  and  heifers  for  the  dairy,  some  miscella¬ 
neous  lots  and  a  few  Irish,  make  up  the  account..  We  do 
not  know  the  numbers;  we  have  heard  of  30,000,  and 
again  of  60,000.  The  October  show  is  the  most  impo¬ 
sing.  The  almost  universal  color  is  black;  the  moor  is 
in  appearance,  one  black  mass.  You  may  be  accom¬ 
modated  with  every  size,  from  that  of  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  to  a  bullock  of  one  hundred  stones.  The  cattle 
are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  having  been  bought 
up  at  the  northern  and  western  markets;  many,  howev¬ 
er,  of  the  best  West-Highlanders  are  brought  to  the 
Tryst  by  their  breeders,  and  you  may  see  a  kilted  laird 
from  the  Hebrides  standing,  like  Rob  Roy,  at  the  tails 
of  his  own  bonny  stots  and  queys.  A  few  small  lots  of  a 
score  each  may  be  found,  but  they  generally  run  from 
50  to  300  and  upwards.  A  purchaser  of  less  than  the 
whole  of  one  of  these  large  lots  gets  his  number,  not  by 
selection,  but  by  a  cut:  a  drover  passes  through  the 
black  mass  and  cuts  off  by  estimation  the  number;  they 
are  then  counted  and  made  up  to  the  required  figure  by 
alternate  selections  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  and  seller. 
No  trading  class  can  furnish  more  intelligent  men  than 
the  Scotch  stock-farmers— perhaps,  indeed  than  the 
Scotch  agriculturists  generally;  men  well  educated,  of 
courteous  and  simple  manners,  of  great  intelligence  and 
much  general  information,  enterprising,  and  keenly 
alive  to  every  reported  improvement. 


jTop-Hressmgs  for  the  Potato. 

Eds.  Cultivator — If,  as  Professor  Johnston  thinks, 
11  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  skilful  treatment  of 
the  potato  plant,  does  not  terminate  with  the  greater 
immediate  crop  we  reap,  but  extends  also,  into  future 
years,  improving' the  seed,  and  rendering  its  after  eul. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Kind  ob  Top-Dre33INo 
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Increase  of 

product  per 

acre  by  top¬ 

dressing. 

Co.-t  per  ton  of 

increased  pro- 

!  duct. 

Profit  per  aere 

in  consequence 

of  top-dressing. 

1.  None,  ..  . 

2.  Sulphate  Soda,  ........ 

3.  Sulphate  Magnesia, .. .. 

4.  Sulphate  Ammonia,.. . . 

5.  Nitrate  Soda, . 

6.  Sulphate  Soda, . 1 

Nitrate  Soda, . J 

7.  Nitrate  Potash, . 

8.  Sulphate  Soda, . 1 

Sulphate  Ammonia,..  J 

9.  Nitrate  of  Soda, . 1 
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Table  No.  2. 
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Quick  Lime, . f 
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$3  00 
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1  7  0 

$2  23 

$9  4« 

3.  Nitrate  of  Potash, . 

2  cwt. 

13  50 

15  5  0 

1.41  <6 

1  15  0 

7  72 
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4.  Bone  Dust . 
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11  25 

15  13  0 
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2  3  0 
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5  Farm  Yard  Manure,. . . 
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15  00 

16  3  0 

119  40 

2  13  0 

5  66 

9  13 

6.  Ni; rate  of  Soda, . 

2  cwt 

9  17 

16  19  0 

156  79 

3  9  0 

2  66 

22  75 

7.  Nitrate  of  Ammonia... 
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13  87 
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3  26 
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10  50 
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6  10 
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Table  No.  3. 


Is  not  table  No.  1,  worthy 
of  attention j  of  study?  If, 
after  our  potatoes  are  plant¬ 
ed,  we  can  by  an  outlay  of 
$7.25,  reap  an  additional 
clear  income  of  $82.94,  shall 
we  not  do  it  ? 

This  table  (No.  1,)  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  study  on  another  ac¬ 
count,  What  produced  the 
great  increase  in  No.  9  ? 
Was  it  the  soda  ?  The  soda 
alone  .  (5)  in  larger  quantity 
only  gave  3^  tons  increase. 
Was  it  the  magnesia  ?  The 
magnesia  alone  (3)  indy  gave 
i  ton  increase.  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  give  the  soda  the 
credit  for  the  crop,  as  pota¬ 
toes  do  not  contain  the  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  mag¬ 
nesia;  and  Prof.  Johnston, 
in  his  suggestions  for  experi¬ 
mental  agriculture,  mentions 
a  crop  of  30  tons  produced 
with  a  mixture  of  one-third 
nitrate,  and  two-thirds  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  Fleming  mentions 
another  experiment  made  by 
him,  in  which  the  magnesia 
only  gave  11|  tons.  Yet  if 
the  soda  made  the  crop,  why 
did  not.  the  soda  (5)  by  itself 


Top-Dressing-. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Produce. 

Value. j 

Increase. 

Cost  of  inc  It  To  fit. 

None, . . 

Soot, .  .... 

Manufact'r’d  Guano, 
Common  Guano,. ...  i 

40  bush. 
2£  cwt. 

Is  cwt. 

$4  17 

9  37 

7  50 

Tons  ewt.  qrs. 

7  10  0 

10  7  0 

9  7  0 

11  7  3 

$69  37 
05  75 
86  50 
105  -7 

Tons.  ewt.  qrs 

12  17  0 

1  17  0 

3  17  3 

Per  Ton. 

$1  46 

5  07 

1  "i 

$22  21 
7  7  ■ 

9-  .50 

ture  more  productive/’  it  behooves  my  brother  farmers 
to  pay  attention  to  everything  that  can  possibly  improve 
it,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable  and  certain 
crop  we  raise.  Therefore,  I  wish  through  your  valua¬ 
ble  journal,  to  bring  under  their  notice  the  advantages 
of  “  top-dressing  ”  with  artificial  manures.  But  at  the 
same  I  wish  them  to  understand  that  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  from  practical  experience,  for  until  within  the  last 
month,  I  have  not.  myself  thought  of  it,  though  I  hope 
next  year  to  try  it,  and  if  so  to  give  you  the  result. 

Happening  into  a  book  auction  one  market  night,  I 
purchased  “  The  Potato,  by  G.  W.  Johnson,”  a  book 
published  in  London  as  one  of  a  series,  entitled  *•  The 
Gardener’s  Monthly  Volume.”  I  have  studied  it  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  think  lhat  others  could  do  so  with  great 
advantage,  but  as  it  is  an  English  work  not.  reprinted 
in  this  country,  that  will  be  impossible  for  most  of  your 
readers;  therefore  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  preparing 
from  it  the  accompanying  tables  and  remarks,  illustrative 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  “top-dressing.”  First, 
let  us  examine  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
of  Barocban.  He  had  a  light,  loarny  soil,  with  a  hard 
retentive  subsoil.  He  planted  his  potatoes  on  the  18th 
of  April,  in  rows  26  inches  apart,  manuring  the  bottom 
of  the  rows  with  farm-yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  40 
cubic  yards  per  acre.  The  top-dressings  were  added  on 
the  first  of  June. 

The  Potato  was,  what  in  England  is  called  the  Ear¬ 
ly  American.  Table  No.  1  shows  the  result.  The  price 
of  potatoes  that  fall  was  <£1.13s,  (say  $9.25)  per  ton. 
and  the  cost  of  the  top-dressing  includes  hauling  and 
putting  it  on. 


do  as  well?  Possibly  there 
was  some  acidity  in  the 

ground,  which  neither  salt 

by  itself  corrected,  but.  which 
when  combined  they  operated 
on. 

The  experiments  as  per 

table  No.  2,  were  made  entirely  with  “  top-dres¬ 
sing,”  the  land  being  prepared  on  what  is  known 
throughout  Ireland  as  the  Con-acre  system.  That 

is  land  that  has  been  long  in  grass,  is  marked  out 

in  ridges,  the  sets  are  laid  on  the  sod  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  covered  about,  three  inches  deep  with  soil 
from  the  furrow.  A  shocking  bad  system,  but  one  that 
occasionally  yields  a  good  crop.  The  sets  were  plant¬ 
ed  on  the  15th  April,  and  aft«r  they  had  sprouted,  but 
before  the  shoots  reached  the  surface,  the  dressings 
were  applied,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  about  two 
inches  of  earth  placed  upon  the  top.  This  was  done  on 
the  20th  of  May.  The  dung  was  well  rotted.  The 
other  manures  were  mixed  with  dried  mould  before  they 
were  applied.  The  salt  was  that  which  had  been  used 
in  a  provision  store,  and  consequently  contained  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  blood,  fat,  and  other  animal  mat¬ 
ter,  which  probably  made  it  of  greater  utility  than  pure 
salt  would  have  been. 

The  results  as  per  table  No.  2,  are  curious.  Salt  and 
lime  produce  the  additional  crop  at  next  to  the  least  cost 
per  ton,  yet  they  ar q  fourth  on  the  list  as  to  profit.  They 
produce  cheap,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity.  In  this  ex 
periment,  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  the  worst,  making  the 
extra  product  cost  $7 .72  per  ton,  whilst  in  the  one 
above,  it  made  it  cost  only  $1.87,  and  was  third  best 
out  of  the  nine,  but  then  stable  manure  was  used.  The 
bone-dust  and  farm-yard  manure  are  nearly  equal,  the 
former  growing  at  a  less  cost,  but  the  latter  in  greater 
quantity.  Both  of  these  will  benefit  the  next  crop,  in 
all  probability  the  farm -yard  manure  the  most.  The 
guano  produced  the  greatest  quantity  at  the  lowest  cost3 
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but  I  doubt  whether  it  wiil  in  any  manner  avail  the 
next  crop;  but.  still  in  this  experiment  it  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  best,  as  the  $20  profit  it  made  over  either  of 
the  others,  will  more  than  buy  any  kind  of  manure 
wanted  the  next  season.  But  the  difficulty  is,  when 
the  farmer  has  the  $20  in  cash,  to  get  him  to  spend  it 
again  for  manure. 

Experiment  No.  3,  was  made  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  Derry.  The  potatoes  were  planted  on  the  7th  of 
May,  in  ground  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  ma¬ 
nured  with  30  tons  farm-yard  dung  per  acre.  The  top¬ 
dressing  was  applied  early  in  June. 

In  this  ease  again,  the  guano  is  the  most  profitable, 
though  here  it  does  not  produce  at  the  lowest  price  per 
ton. 

I  should  like  to  make  some  further  remarks,  and  ask 
my  brother  farmers  a  few  questions  for  my  own  infor¬ 
mation,  but  must  now  bid  them  adieu,  with  the  promise, 
with  your  permission,  to  see  them  again  after  they  have 
reflected  upon  top-dressing  for  potatoes.  S.  S. 


Improvements  in  Agriculture. 

Eds.  Cultivator-— The  table  giving  the  estimate  of 
the  principal  products  of  Seneca  county  in  1848,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  July  No.  of  your  paper,  is  rendered  interest¬ 
ing  by  calling  to  mind  several  important  considera¬ 
tions. 

In  the  census  of  1845,  Seneca  county  stood  in  her 
agricultural  productions,  above  the  average  of  the 
State.  The  estimate  for  1848  shows  a  large  increase 
per  acre,  and  a  much  larger  gross  increase  upon  the 
productions  of  1845,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
extract,  taken  from  the  estimates  of  both  years: 


Year. 

Wheat-  j  Barley. 

Oats. 

Corn1. 

1849. 

1843. 

1840. 

bush' Is 
644,98 
483,773 
398,505 

pr.  ac 
17.9 
14.8 

bush5 Is.  pr.  ac. 
124,195!  21.7 
50, 071 j  13.6 
11,147' 

bush’ls. , 
41  1,650 
292,3  7 
232, 446 

pr.  ac 
33  9 
35j 

bushl’*  Ipr.  a 
409,480  32.6 
204,940  26.8 
177,795* 

One  interesting  consideration  that  this  table  suggests, 
is,  that  the  farmers  of  Seneca  county,  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  their  superior  soil  and  location,  and  the  lights 
that  science  is  throwing  upon  the  business  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  are  making  a  noble  stride  towards  the  highest 
state  of  good  husbandry. 

Another  interesting  consideration  is  suggested  in  the 
fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  superior  advantages  and 
management  of  the  fanners  of  Seneca  county,  still  the 
income  on  their  capital  and  labor,  is  vastly  inferior  to 
that  of  any  other  of  the  great  industrial  interests  of 
our  country;  and  as  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
depends  the  prosperity  of  all  other  interests,  it  shows 
how  important  it  is  that  it  should  receive,  both  direct¬ 
ly  and  indirectly,  in  every  practicable  way,  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  fostering  c-are  of  our  government. 

Seneca  county  has  about  194.700  acres  of  land.  That 
land,  together  with  the  stock  and  utensils  of  her  farm¬ 
ers,  constitute  their  invested  capital.  That  capital  can¬ 
not  be  estimated  at  much  less  than  $5,000,000.  Their 
annual  agricultural  products  amount  to  about  $1,200,- 
000,  or  25  per  cent,  upon  their  capital.  The  income  of 
all  the  other  great  industrial  interests  of  our  coun¬ 
try;  is  shown  by  the  census  to  be  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  per  cent,  upon  their  capitals. 

The  population  of  Seneca  county  in  1845,  was  24,972. 
The  number  of  voters  was  5,459,  four-fifths  of  whom 
were  employed  in  agriculture — if  the  same  proportion 
exists  there,  in  their  population  that  usually  prevails  in 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  the  income  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  engaged  in  that,  county  in  agriculture,  was  less 
than  $300  during  that  year.  The  income  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  engaged  in  the  other  pursuits,  as  shown  by  the 
census,  averages  annually  near  $700 „ 


Sept. 


Another  important  consideration  is  suggested;  that 
while  the  grain-growing  business  produces  less  on  its 
capital  and  labor  than  is  produced  in  other  pursuits,  yet 
the  grain  growing  business  of  that  county  is  better  than 
that  of  wool-growing,  and  the  farmers  there  will  readily 
say  that  they  cannot  afford  to  grow  wool  on  land  which 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  grain. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  that  although  in 
Seneca  county,  as  elsewhere,  the  business  of  agricul¬ 
ture  produces  less  on  its  capital  and  labor  than  that  of 
other  interests,  still  it  is  the  most  desirable  and  com¬ 
mendable  business  of  any  in  which  the  people  of  our 
country  are  engaged.* 

First,  because  the  capital  invested  in  it  is  more  se¬ 
cure  than  that  invested  in  any  other  business. 

Second,  because  men  engaged  in  it  enjoy  greater  in¬ 
dependence.  They  are  less  dependant  upon  each  other 
in  that  pursuit,  than  in  any  other. 

If  their  income  is  less,  their  desires  are  less,  and 
with  a  reasonable  exercise  of  industry  and  prudence,  a 
certain  amount  of  income  over  expenditure,  is  always 
available. 

In  the  business  of  agriculture,  men  of  abilities  and 
acquirements  may  enjoy  as  high  degree  of  considera¬ 
tion  as  those  do  in  almost  any  other  employment. 

The  business  is  healthful,  morally  and  physically,  and 
while  it  produces  as  few  causes  for  disquiet,  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  no  business  out  of  which  grow  more  sources 
of  enjoyment. 

It  is  a  business,  however,  which  is  susceptible  of  infi¬ 
nite  improvement,  and  men  who,  as  individuals  or  states¬ 
men,  contribute  most  to  such  improvement,  are  deser¬ 
ving  of  the  highest  consideration  from  their  countrymen. 

One  of  the  most  important  improvements  yet  to  be 
made,  is  that  science  and  mind  may  be  brought  to  bear, 
so  that  labor  may  never  be  wasted  by  being  misap¬ 
plied. 

Another  improvement  is,  to  devise  such  implements 
as  may  lessen  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed. 

Another  and  not  less  important  improvement,  can  be 
made  in  opening  to  the  products  of  the  farmer,  an  un¬ 
restricted  market  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  creating 
facilities  for  transmitting  such  products  to  such  mar¬ 
kets.  A.  Farmer.  Hillsdale ,  Columbia  county ,  A. 
T.?  July  16,  1849. 

American  Institute. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Fair  of  this  Association 
will  be  held  as  follows:  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Exhibition  on  Tuesday,  the  second  of  October,  at.  Cas¬ 
tle-Garden,  New-York.  Plowing  and  Spading  Match¬ 
es  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  October,  at  Flushing,  Long 
Island;  Central  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  2nd  of  October,  in  the  New  Saloon,  at,  Castle 
Garden;  Cat:le  Show  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the 
10th  and  11th  October,  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-Third 
Street,  and  Fifth  Avenue,  rear  of  Madison  Cottage, 

Liberal  premiums  are  offered  for  Short-horn,  Hereford, 
Devon,  Ayrshire,  Alderney,  and  “  native  ”  cattle;  al¬ 
so,  for  blood  and  farm-horses;  for  Merino,  Saxon,  South 
Down,  and  long-wooled  sheep;  for  swine,  poultry,  &c. 

The  general  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  are  com¬ 
prised  in  the  following  programme: 

First  Week.  Mondays  Oct.  1 — Will  he  appropria¬ 
ted  for  the  arrangement  of  the  contributions.  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits  and  Flowers,  for  the  Horticultural  Room, 
should  he  brought  this  day  before  12  o’clock. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  2. — The  exhibition  will  open  to 

*  By  the  census  of  Massachusetts  in  1845,  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  manufacturing:  and  the  mechanic  arts,  was  $46,101,- 
217.  The  number  of  hands  emp'oyed  was  128.013-  The  value  of 
their  products  was  $87,924,033  or  near  two  hundred  per  cent,  in¬ 
come  upon  capital  employed,  and  near  $700  annual  income  from 
the  labor  of  each  indivi  jaal. 
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the  public  at  9  o’clock,  A.  M.,  and  close  at  10  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  which  arrangement  will  continue  during  the  fair. 
The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  this  evening,  at 
o’clock,  in  the  front  saloon.  A  band  of  music  will 
play  during  the  evening.  At  9  o’clock,  a  grand  display 
of  fireworks. 

Wednesday ,  Oct.  3. — The  Steam  Engine,  with  mov¬ 
ing  machinery,  wiil  be  in  operation  and  continue  during 
the  Fair. 

Thursday,  Oct.  4.— Spading  Match,  Plowing,  and 
Testing  of  Plows,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.*  in  conjunction 
with  the  Queens  County  Agricultural  Society.  Steam¬ 
boats  will  leave  the  Battery  at  an  early  hour  for  the 
Plowing  ground.  An  address  on  the  field. 

Saturday,  Oct.  6. — Fireworks  this  evening,  at  9  o’¬ 
clock. 

Second  Week. — Monday,  Oct.  8. — Great  Show  of 
choice  Roses  and  Dahlias  at  12  o’clock,  for  special  pre¬ 
miums.  Cattle  and  other  live  stock  to  be  exhibited  on 
Wednesday,  must  be  entered  on  the  books  this  day,  and 
pedigrees  delivered  to  the  clerk,  at  the  Committee-room, 
at  Madison  Cottage,  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-Third  Street.  If  previously  sent  to  A.  Chan¬ 
dler,  Sup.  Agent  of  the  Institue,  they  will  be  attended  to. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  10. — The  Cattle  Show  will  open  at 
10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  at  Madison  Cottage,  corner  of  Filth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-Third  Street,  when  all  the  animals 
must  be  on  the  ground. 

Thursday,  Oct.  11. — The  second  and  last  day  of  the 
Cattle  Show.  The  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury  Will  deliver 
the  Anniversary  Address  at  the  Tabernacle,  at  7%  o’¬ 
clock,  P.  M.  Tickets  gratis,  may  be  had  of  any  of  the 
managers,  or  at  the  Clerk’s  desk.  Music  by  an  accom¬ 
plished  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  An¬ 
drews. 

Saturday,  Oct.  12  — Pyrotechnic  exhibition  for  pre¬ 
mium,  at  9  o’clock,  P.  M.  Each  exhibitor  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  fire  three  pieces.  Entries  to  be  made  on  the 
books  before  12  o’clock,  M. 

Wheat  Culture. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Will  you  or  any  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  the  following  queries 
through  the  columns  of  your  excellent  journal  ?  viz: 

1.  What  is  the  proper  time  for  a  clover  fallow  to  be 
made  for  wheat  ? 

2.  Shou'd  the  clover  be  cut  or  grazed  before  fallow¬ 
ing  ? 

3.  What  is  the  proper  depth  to  plow  to  insure  the 
greatest  yield  ? 

4.  Is  early  sown  wheat  more  subject  to  the  attack  of 
the  fly  ? 

The  above  questions  cannot,  of  course,  be  answered 
with  precision - as  the  circumstances  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  will  have  their  influence,-— but  replies  may  per¬ 
haps,  be  given  that  would  be  generally  applicable, 
Juvenis  Agricola.  Long  Hill,  Amherst  Co.,  Va., 
July  20,  1849. 

A  fallow  for  wheat  is  generally  commenced  in  June, 
or  the  last  of  May.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  is  best  to  turn  in  the  whole  growth  of  clo¬ 
ver,  however  great  it  may  bo,  or  whether  it  should  be 
partially  grazed  or  mowed  off;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
experiments  have  been  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
settle  the  point.  But  on  one  point,  we  think  there  is  a 
general  agreement  among  farmers  who  are  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  plowing  in  clover,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  best  to 
let  it  pass  the  stage  in  which  it  contains  the  most  sap, 
before  it  is  plowed  under.  The  reason  is,  that  a  great 
quantity  of  green  watery  matter,  produces,  an  acid  in 
the  soil,  which  is  injurious  to  vegetation.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  many  prefer  having  the  clover  partially  fed  off, 
and  that  what  is  left  is  fairly  turned  towards  ripening. 


It  is  common  to  plow  fallows  once  or  twice  after 
turning  in  the  sod,  previously  to  being  sown;  the  first 
(or  rather  the  second)  plowing  to  be  done  when  the  sod 
is  fairly  dead,  and  partially  decomposed,  and  the  next 
just  before  seeding,  which  is  generally  from  the  10th 
to  the  last  of  September. 

The  practice  has  been  considerably  adopted  of  late 
years,  to  defer  the  plowing  of  clover-ley  till  about  the 
time  for  sowing  wheat,  and  to  sow  immediately  on  the 
furrow,  after  but  one  plowing.  In  this  case  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  pasture  the  clover,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  live-stock  of  the  farm,  or  to  mow  the 
first  growth  and  save  it  for  hay.  This  practice  has 
been  quite  successful,  especially  on  loamy  soils,  or  6ueh 
as  do  not  require  to  be  much  worked  to  render  them  suf¬ 
ficiently  friable.  The  great  benefit  of  fallowing,  is 
on  land  which  either  requires  cleaning  from  foul  plants, 
or  from  its  tenacity,  requires  a  more  thorough  pulveri¬ 
zation  and  aeration  than  can  be  effected  by  one  plow- 
ing. 

The  depth  of  plowing,  on  ordinary  wheat  soils,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  seven  inches.  It  is  found  that  stiff  soils  require 
deep  stirring;  and  it  is  not  un frequently  the  case,  that 
the  subsoil,  in  our  best  wheat  districts,  is  as  rich  or 
richer  in  the  elements  which  nourish  wheat,  than  the 
surface  soil.  It  only  needs  the  action  of  the  air  to  de¬ 
velop  or  render  soluble  its  valuable  alkaline  and  other 
properties.  There  are  lands  of  a  different,  character, 
however,  on  which  wheat  is  raised — lands  on  which  the 
subsoil  does  not  thus  abound  with  valuable  saline  mat¬ 
ter;  and  on  these  lands  a  less  depth  of  furrow,  with  a 
proper  use  of  the  subsoil  plow,  is  deemed  preferable  to 
a  deep  burying  of  the  surface  soil,  and  the  consequent 
result  of  bringing  to  the  surface  the  comparatively  bar¬ 
ren  subsoil. 

Early  sown  wheat  may  form  a  harbor  for  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  in  the  fall-— as  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  generation 
of  that  insect  to  be  produced  before  the  setting  in  of 
winter.  It  may  not  be  perfected  in  the  fall,  but  will 
remain  in  the  larvae  or  in  the  ‘“flax-seed”  state  till 
spring,  when  it  is  matured  and  brought,  out  by  a  few 
warm  days,  ready  to  attack  the  crop  in  full  force. 
Where  this  insect  is  known  to  prevail,  it  is,  therefore, 
deemed  advisable  to  defer  the  sowing  of  wheat  to  so 
late  a  period  that  the  plant  would  not  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  till  cool  weather  should  render  the  fly  incapable  of 
mischief. 

But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  course  which 
would  be  a  protection  against  the  Hessian  fly  is  not  a 
protection  against  the  wheat  midge,  miscalled  “  wee¬ 
vil  ”  Early  winter  wheat  is  the  most  likely  to  escape 
the  latter  insect,  and  that  which  is  rather  late,  most 
subject  to  injury.  The  farmer  must,  of  course,  make 
his  calculations  as  to  which  of  these  enemies,  he  is  in 
the  greatest  danger.  If  he  is  most  likely  to  be  attack* 
ed  by  the  Hessian  fly,  he  will  sow  late;  if  by  the  midge, 
he  will  sow  early,  and  an  early  kind . 

Management  of  Sheep. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  an  English  Farmers’  Club,  th© 
subject  for  discussion  was, — “  The  best,  method  of  ma¬ 
naging  a  flock  of  sheep  for  breeding  purposes.”  Mr. 
Hardwick  remarked  that  in  regard  to  breeding  ewes,  h© 
should  prefer  keeping  them  well  and  even  all  the  year 
round.  He  did  not  like  sudden  changes  from  high  to 
low  feeding,  or  vice  versa,  though  he  thought  ewes 
might,  advantageously  have  more  food  of  a  good  quality 
after  they  were  half  gone  with  lamb,  than  before.  As 
to  the  most  profitable  way  of  making  up  lambs  for  sale, 
if  he  wanted  a  horse  to  work,  he  would  not  give  £5 
more  for  it  because  it  was  fat;  so  with  lambs,  if  h© 
wanted  lambs  to  work,  he  would  not  give  5s.  wore  for 
them  because  they  were  fat,  and  it  must  be  remember 
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ed  that  it  was  not  all  customers  that  wanted  these  fat 
Iambs.  As  to  buying  and  working  fat  rams,  he  must  con¬ 
fess  he  had  a  great  objection  to  these  fat  animals.  He  was 
fond  of  examining  and  admiring  the  different  points  of  an 
animal,  and  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  whether  these  points  were  good  or  symmetri¬ 
cal  if  the  animal  was  fat.  He  believed  that  serious  evils 
and  losses  accrued  from  persons  not  considering  what 
they  were  about,  when  they  gave  great  prices  for  fat 
rams.  Rams  might  be  compared  to  stallions,  made  fat 
for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  and  in  order  to  deceive  those 
who  were  not  judges  of  the  proper  points  of  an  animal. 
A  flock-master  should  first  consider  what  were  the  pro¬ 
per  characters  for  sheep,  and  then  select  ewes  having 
such  characters,  and  endeavor  to  find  rams  to  match ; 
this  was,  in  his  opinion,  far  better  than  to  make  wide 
crosses. 

New- York  State  Ag«  Society. 

From  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  9th  of  August,  we 
give  the  following. 

The  Secretary  reported,  that  he  had  been  to  S3n-acuse 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  that  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  CoL  Sherwood,  Mr.  Rust  and  Mr.  Burnet,  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  grounds  were  marked 
out,  and  the  erections  necessary  lor  the  show  designa¬ 
ted.  The  contractor,  Col,  Voorhies,  with  an  efficient 
force  was  at  work  preparing  the  erections,  and  that 
every  thing  required  for  the  Society  would  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  previous  to  the  time  of  meeting.  The  citizens  of 
Syracuse  were  preparing  for  the  reception  of  visitors, 
and  every  accommodation  that  the  city  could  supply, 
both  public  and  private,  will  be  open  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  show.  The  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Syracuse  are  making  arrangements 
for  the  suitable  accommodation  of  the  i  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Bornological  Convention.’ 

The  assurances  received  from  all  parts  of  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  the  Canadas,  are  such  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  coming  exhibition  will  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  ever  held  by  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  that  he  had  called  upon 
the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  (now  at  Saratoga 
Springs,')  and  presented  to  him  an  invitation  on  behalf  | 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  attend  the  annual  meet-  i 
ing  at  Syracuse.  Mr.  Clay  expressed  himself  highly  I 
gratified  at  the  invitation,  and  said,  that  it  would  give 
him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
and  witness,  as  he  had  long  desired  to  do,  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  farmers  of  New- York,  as  well  as  to  meet 
the  farmers  themselves.  He  feared,  however,  that  he 
might  not  be  able  to  enjoy  that  pleasure,  as  his  arrange¬ 
ments  were  such  as  to  render  a  return  to  Kentucky  in 
the  forepart,  of  September  necessary.  He  desired  to 
have  communicated  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  to 
the  Society,  his  best  regards  for  their  polite  invitation, 
and  an  assurance  that  should  it  be  at  all  consistent  with 
his  engagements,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  attend  the  show. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a  letter  had  been  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Prof.  Johnston,  that  he  should  sail  from  Liver¬ 
pool  in  the  steamer  of  the  28lh  July,  land  at  Halifax, 
and  spend  a  short  time  in  New  Brunswick,  where  he 
had  an  engagement;  and  would  arrive  here  in  time  for 
our  annual  show,  and  would  spend  in  this  State  and  vi¬ 
cinity  the  month  of  September.  (Prof.  J.  arrived  in  the 
America.) 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Transactions  for  1848, 
which  have  been  received,  and  are  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 

A  letter  from  G.  Elfentrez,  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Botanic  Garden,  at  St.  Petersburg!),  Russia,  acknowled¬ 
ging  receipt  of  Transactions  of  the  Society,  with  the 


thanks  of  the  Directors,  and  also  that  the  publications 
of  the  Imperial  Society  would  be  duly  transmitted  in 
exchange. 

E,  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.  A 
platform  scale  No.  10,  arid  druggists  scale  for  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Society,  of  very  superior  finish  and  work¬ 
manship. 

C.  D.  Mynderse,  Seneca  Falls,  writes.  We  had  a 
beautiful  time  for  haying  and  harvesting.  We  have  se¬ 
cured  a  larger  crop  of  hay  than  usual  this  season. 
Wheat  is  more  or  less  injured  by  the  wheat  fly,  some 
late  pieces  very  much,  otherwise  wheat  bids  fair  to 
yield  a  heavy  return.  The  long  continued  drought, 
which  has  continued  about  six  weeks,  with  but  one  or 
two  slight  showers,  I  am  fearful  will  prove  ruinous  to 
the  corn  and  potato  crops  as  well  as  clover. 

Geo.  Warren,  Albany.  Kendall’s  Thermometer,  for 
Museum,  &c. 

Hon.  Ashbury  Dickens,  Secretary  U.  S.  Senate. 
Third  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  made  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Fine  sample  of  the  “Clump  Spring  Wheat,”  from  J. 
McD.  McIntyre’s  farm  near  this  city.  The  heads  are 
short,  but  remarkably  well  filled,  and  the  grain  very 
large. 

Mr.  Wilbur  of  Auburn,  fine  samples  of  winter  Bar- 
lev’,  raised  by  him  the  present  season. 

Hon.  Anson  Miller,  of  Rockford,  Northern  Illinois, 
informs  us  in  relation  to  the  wheat  crop,  that  the  wheat 
has  beqn  greatly  injured  by  the  rust.  The  winter 
wheat,  especially,  it  is  thought,  will  be  nearly  if  not 
entirely  destroyed.  The  malady,  as  is  always  the  ease, 
prevails  more  generally  on  the  low,  rich,  sandy  loam 
soils.  We  have  heard  no  general  complaint  of  this  kind 
as  yet,  from  the  Pekatonic  country,  which  has  a  strong 
clayey  subsoil,  and  where  winter  wheat  always  succeeds 
if  any  where. 

From  J.  Hall  Maxwell,  Secretary  Highland  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Scotland.  Proceedings  of  the  half 
yearly  meeting  of  the  society. 

Edward  Bullen,  Esq  ,  Secretary  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  1  vol.  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Society  for  1849;  Premium  List  and 
Regulations  of  the  Society,  for  their  Annual  Cattle 
Show  for  1849 ;  and  Reports  of  the  Practical  Instruct¬ 
ors  in  Husbandry  in  different  districts  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  B.  writes: — “'It  is  my  painful  duty  also,  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  affairs  look  more  gloomy  in  this  country 
every  day.  The  prostration  of  all  classes  is  increasing, 
and  no  one  can  see  the  least  signs  of  reaction  or  im¬ 
provement.  With  a  dense  and  pauper  population  of 
eight  millions,  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  an  is¬ 
land  not  larger  than  some  of  your  middle-sized  States, 
you  may  easily  conceive  the  effects  arising  from  the  sud¬ 
den  as  well  as  repeated  destruction  of  its  staple  article 
of  food.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  people  have 
sunk  under  the  pressure,  and  are  directing  themselves 
in  one  vast  tide  of  emigration,  to  the  shores  of  your 
more  favored  country,  and  projects  are  now  on  foot  for 
carrying  out  the  system  on  a  much  more  systematic  and 
extensive  scale,  than  ever  before  was  contemplated.  I 
am  aware  that  this  great  influx  of  persons,  many  of 
them  in  distressed  and  burthensome  circumstances,  must 
be  a  great  source  of  inconvenience  to  tho.se  localities 
in  which  they  first  land,  previous’to  locating  themselves 
in  the  more  remote  districts;  but  that  is  a  slight  penal¬ 
ty  for  you  to  pay,  considering  the  privations  which  have 
afflicted  the  countries  of  the  old  world,  and  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  one  in  particular,  these  few  years  back.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  my  poor  countrymen  will  he  received  by 
yours  with  consideration,  and  that  adequate  encourage¬ 
ment  will  be  made  for  pushing  them  on  into  the  centre 
of  the  country,  where,  instead  of  being  burthens  and 
outcasts  in  their  native  land  as  at  present ,  they  may  be. 
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come  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  land  of 
their  adoption.” 

Alexander  Walsh. — -This  distinguished  and  ardent 
friend  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Larisingburgh,  on  Saturday  last,  the  3d  Aug., 
Mr.  Walsh  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  Society,  and  has  ever  been  among  its 
most  efficient  supporters.  The  Executive  Committee, 
desirous  of  testifying  their  respect  to  one  who  for  many 
years  was  an  officer  of  the  Society,  and  actively  enga¬ 
ged  in  advancing  its  interests,  have  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  preamble  and  resolutions: 

Whereas  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  de¬ 
cease  of  Alexander  Walsh,  Esq.,  of  Lansingburgh,  one 
of  the  earliest  friends  and  promoters  of  this  Society, 
and  for  many  years  one  of  its  officers,  and  ever  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  efficient  friend  of  Agriculture:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  have  heard 
with  deep  regiet  of  the  decease  of  their  respected 
friend,  and  that  they  deeply  sympathise  with  the  be¬ 
reaved  family  in  their  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  proceedings  be 
enclosed  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  signed  by  the 
Secretary. 

A  draft  of  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  on  the 
subject  of  establishing  an  Agricultural  College  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm,  was  presented  and  adopted,  and  or¬ 
dered  printed  for  circulation. 

The  Executive  Committee  adjourned,  to  meet  on 
Monday,  the  10th  of  September,  at  3  o’clock,  P.  M., 
at  Rust’s  Hotel,  Syracuse.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Sec’y. 


Summer  Fallows 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  have  been  a  reader  of  the 
Cultivator  for  years.  In  that  lime  I  have  read  several 
pieces  discarding  summer  fallowing  for  wheat.  The 
writers  must  either  labor  under  a  mistake,  or  the  prac¬ 
tical  operation  of  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  (than 
which  there  is  no  better  for  wheat,)  are  altogether 
wrong.  I  admit  that  favored  fields — favored  with  the 
application  of  all  the  manure  of  the  farm — may  produce 
a  tolerable  crop  of  wheat  succeeding  summer  cropping; 
but  I  very  mqch  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  wheat- 
grower  adopting  this  method  extensively.  There  are 
numerous  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  this 
practice — such  as  requiring  double  the  number  of  la¬ 
borers  on  the  farm — the  necessity  of  a  large  amount  of 
work  being  performed  in  a  given  time — together  with 
the  difficulties  attending  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season. 
Should  the  fall  prove  to  be  very  dry  the  plowing  could 
not  be  well  done,  and  then  the  uncertainty  of  a  quick 
germination,  and  a  firm  root-hold  in  the  earth,  which  is 
requisite  to  ensure  a  good  crop. 

The  advantages  of  summer  fallows  are,  the  plowing 
and  subsequent  cultivation  of  the  land  can  be  performed 
at  leisure  after  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  spring  work 
is  over,  which  affords  sufficient  opportunity  to  extirpate 
that  pest  of  the  farmer  the  Canada  thistle,  which 
threatens,  and  unless  checked,  will  obtain  exclusive 
sway.  By  judicious  cultivation,  the  fallow  retains  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  when  the  season  of  sowing  arrives,  to 
produce  a  quick  germination,  and  advance  the  future 
fall  growth  of  the  young  plant. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  raising  wheat  by  both 
methods,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived  is, 
that  raising  wheat  after  summer  cropping,  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  and  with  favorable  seasons,  does 
very  ■well,*  but  the  great  and  chief  dependance  of  the 
farmer  is  from  his  fallows. 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  summer  fallowing  is 
essential  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  wheat,  and 
when  I  say  this,  I  think  I  am  sustained  in  the  position 
by  three-fourths  of  the  practical  wheat-growers  of  the 


land.  If  any  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them.  W.  Ansley.  Rushville,  Yates 
Co,,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Horses. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Having  read  with  much  interest 
various  communications  in  “  The  Cultivator respect¬ 
ing  some  of  our  most  noted  breeds  of  horses,  I  offer  a 
brief  description  of  a  useful,  and  in  this  region  very 
popular  stock  of  agricultural  and  draught  horses,  which 
have  sprung  from  a  horse  called  Samson,  imported  by 
me  from  the  south  of  England,  in  1837.  As  some  of 
them  will  probably  be  shown  at  our  next  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse,  I  thought  a  few  lines  by  way  of  introduction 
might  be  useful. 

Samson  was  selected  from  some  of  the  best  stock  of 
farm  horses  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  England,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  more  bone,  muscle,  and  con¬ 
stitution,  to  the  agricultural  horses  of  America.  How 
far  he  succeeded,  his  stock  will  show.  They  mostly 
inherit,  in  a  great  degree,  the  shape  and  disposition  of 
the  sire,*  but  being  bred  from  smaller  mares,  they  do 
not  equal  him  in  size,  though  they  are  large  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes;  being  remarkably  u  compact,” 
strong,  and  hardy,  kind  and  true  in  harness,  with  as 
much  spirit  and  action  as  is  useful  and  pleasant  in  a 
work  horse. 

Old  Samson  was  a  perfect  horse  of  his  kind,  of  im¬ 
mense  muscular  power,  16  hands  high,  and  weighed 
1660  pounds.  He  died  in  the  fall  of  1845. 

The  young  ones  vary  from  14  to  16  hands,  and  weigh 
from  1200  to  1500  pounds.  They  may  be  found  from 
central  New-York  through  the  western  counties,  some 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  Where  best  known 
they  out-sell  any  other  stock  of  horses  for  hard  service. 
Several  have  been  kept  as  Stallions,  and  are  generally 
well  patronised.  Among  others  in  this  county,  is  one 
owned  by  Nottingham  &  Allen,  of  Palmyra,  one  by 
Wm.  Swales,  of  Sodus,  another  by  Z.  Lane,  of  Lyons. 
In  Ontario  county,  Rushmore,  Brown  and  Bowers,  have 
each  one.  In  Monroe  county,  Jones  and  Reeves,  one 
each.  Heston’s  of  Genesee  county,  Sybrant’s  of  Nia¬ 
gara  county,  and  others,  would  all  pass  as  good  horses 
in  any  farming  district,  and  are  particularly  adapted  to 
cross  with  the  light-boned,  high-blood  stock  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  John  Robinson.  Pal¬ 
myra,  Wayne  Co.,  August,  1849. 


Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  tenth  show  of  this  society  took  place  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  in  July  last.  The  display  of  live  stock  was  above 
that  of  an  average  of  the  Society’s  exhibitions,  and  that 
of  implements  considerably  greater.  The  number  of 
entries  for  stock  was  624,  and  for  implements  1880. 
The  Mark- Lane  Express  remarks: 

“  As  regards  the  exhibition  of  stock,  taking  it  as  a 
whole,  we  have  difficulty  in  bringing  ourselves  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  reaches  an  average  in  point  of  quality. 
There  were  some  animals  of  a  very  high  order  or  merit, 
such  as  Mr.  Booth’s  two  short-horn  cows,  and  Mr. 
Wilson’s  yearling  heifer,  an  almost  perfect  animal. 
Mr.  Quartly’s  Devon  bull  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
The  Hereford  and  Devon  classes  were  more  evenly 
good  than  the  short-horns.  The  yearling  classes  of  all 
were  very  promising.  The  show  of  Southdown  sheep 
far  exceeded  that  of  former  years;  Mr.  Jonas  Webb 
was  eminently  successful,  and  deservedly  so,  having 
won  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  shearling  rams.  It 
is  said  that  the  judges  selected  six  rams  out  of  the 
whole  number  exhibited,  as  being  far  superior  to  any 
others,  and  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in  deciding  to 
which  of  these  splended  animals  the  prizes  should  be 
awarded.  It  turned  out  afterwards,  that  the  whole  sis 
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were  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  !  Mr,  Fisher  Hobbs,  who  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  as  a  Southdown  breeder,  took 
the  first  prize  for  rams  of  any  age.  The  show  of  pigs 
was  not  so  varied  as  usual.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  Mr.  Hobb’s  improved  Essex  maintained  their 
character,  carrying  off' first  prizes  in  two  classes.  Mr. 
Hobbs  was  very  successful,  carrying  off  more  prizes 
than  any  other  single  individual.  The  implements 
were  most  numerous  and  varied,  manifesting  a  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  in  the  manufacture.” 

State  Fair. 

There  is  every  appearance  that  the  approaching 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  will  be  fully  attended,  not  only 
by  our  own  farmers  and  citizens  generally,  but  by  num¬ 
bers  from  the  neighboring  states  and  from  the  Canadas. 
It  will  have  been  seen  by  the  doings  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  published  in  this  number  and  in  our  last, 
that  the  most  ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  exhibition.  The  particulars  in  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
mises,  &c.,  can  be  learned  from  the  printed  catalogue 
of  the  society,  to  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  or  they  can  be  obtained  at  the 
business  office  of  the  society  at  Syracuse,  after  the  first 
of  September.  The  following  regulations  of  the  society 
should  be  observed: 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  the  show- 
ground  on  Tuesday  the  11th  at  12  o’clock,  and  the 
judges  are  requested  to  be  present,  as  the  vacancies 
will  then  be  filled.  This  day  (11th)  will  be  devoted 
to  examinations  by  the  judges;  and  the  grounds  will 
aot  be  opened,  except  to  officers,  guests,  delegates, 
members,  judges,  and  exhibitors.  On  Wednesday, 
12th,  the  grounds  will  be  open  to  the  public,  and  con¬ 
tinue  open  for  two  days. 

The  Annual  Address  by  Prof.  J.  F.  W.  Johnston, 
of  Durham,  England,  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday, 
13th,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  on  the  show-ground. 

Tickets  will  be  furnished  by  the  rail-road  companies 
at  half  the  usual  rates,  enabling  visitors  to  return  any 
time  during  the  week  of  the  show,  and  animals  and 
articles  for  exhibition  will  be  transported  free,  as 
heretofore. 

Exhibitors  of  stock  should  give  at  least  one  week’s 
notice  of  their  intention  to  send  stock,  to  the  person  at 
the  station  from  which  the  stock  is  to  be  sent,  viz:  to 
E.  Foster,  Jr.,  rail-road  office,  Albany;  L.  R.  Sargeant, 
Supt.  Troy  and  Whitehall  roads;  G.  W.  Young,  Supt. 
Schenectady;  T.  M.  Francis,  rail-road  office,  Utica; 
W.  D.  Stevens,  Oswego;  J.  B.  Dill,  Auburn;  John 
Fargo,  Geneva;  Joseph  Alleyn,  Rochester;  M.  Beach, 
Batavia;  Win.  Wallace,  Supt.  Attica  and  Buffalo  rail¬ 
road;  P.  N.  Rust  and  J.  B.  Burnet,  Syracuse. 

Articles  designed  for  exhibition  should  be  carefully 
labelled  with  the  owners’  name  and  residence,  and  mayr 
be  directed  either  to  P.  N.  Rust,  J.  B.  Burnet,  Roger 
Billings,  or  B.  F.  Colvin,  Syracuse. 

Entries  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  at 
Rust’s  Hotel,  Syracuse,  and  fees  of  membership  paid 
after  the  first  of  September.  On  Monday  the  10th  of 
September,  the  business  office  will  be  opened  on  the 
show-grounds,  and  all  entries  must  then  be  made  there. 

Sales  of  Stock  will  take  place  on  Thursday  the 
13th.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  offered  for  sale, 
Short  Horn  cattle  from  the  herd  of  Col.  J.  M.  Sher¬ 
wood  and  others;  Herefords  from  Messrs.  Bingham,  of 
Vermont ;  Devons  from  Mr.  Waslibon,  of  Otsego  county, 
end  Mr.  Blakeslee,  of  Connecticut;  sheep  from  Messrs. 
Bingham,  Blakeslee,  Sherwood,  and  others;  horses 
from  Mr.  Burnet  and  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Syracuse,  Mr. 
Blodgett  and  others,  of  Vermont.  For  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  stock  offered  by  Messrs.  Bingham, 
Blakeslee,  and  Blodgett,  see  their  respective  adver¬ 


tisements  in  this,  and  the  last  number  of  The  Cultu 
vator.  There  will  be  other  stock,  especially  horses, 
from  out  of  the  state,  which  will  be  offered  ei'her  for 
sale  or  exhibition.  Mr.  Wier,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  will 
be  on  the  ground  with  the  old  Gifford  Morgan  Stallion. 
Mr.  L.  D.  Harlow,  of  Hartland,  Vt.,  will  also  be  pre¬ 
sent  with  the  Morgan  horse  Grey-Hawk. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  articles,  or  stock 
intended  for  exhibition  from  Canada,  will  be  admitted 
by  way  of  Oswego  free  of  duty. 

The  North  American  Pomological  Convention  will 
open  its  session  on  Friday  morning,  September  14th,  at 
Rust’s  Hotel. 

Prize  Sheep. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  noticed,  lately,  a  communi¬ 
cation  on  the  subject  of  Cotswold  sheep,  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Virginia,  in  which  he  says  he  imports  sheep 
from  England  “  every  two  years,  and  sometimes  every 
year,”  when  he  “  can  get  sheep  that  have  taken  the 
Queen’s  or  Royal  prizes.”  That,  he  considers  the 
“  severest  ordeal  for  sheep  to  go  through.”  His  orders, 
he  says,  “  are  not  limited  in  price,”  as  he  is  “  deter¬ 
mined  to  import  none  but  the  best,”  and  as  the  u  cost 
and  risk  are  great,”  he  “  requires  the  Queen’s  prize 
sheep  only.” 

Will  this  gentleman  be  so  good  as  to  inform  the 
public  what  this  “  Queen’s  prize  ”  is?  By  what  asso- 
ciation,  or  authority  is  it  offered?  J.  P.  R.  Montreal , 
C.  E.,  August,  1849. 


Crops  in  Virginia. 

The  wheat  harvest  is  ended;  and  with  us,  as  well  as 
other  portions  of  the  state  which  I  have  heard  from, 
more  than  an  average  yield  in  quantity  and  quality 
may  be  expected — although  it  was  much  later  than 
usual ;  increasing  the  chances  thereby,  in  favor  of  its 
taking  the  rust,  to  which  our  late  wheat  is  much  subject. 

The  growing  crop,  and  vegetation  generally,  owing 
to  the  cool  and  dry  weather  during  the  spring,  is  some 
two  weeks  later  than  common  Indian  corn  is,  the  great 
favorite  with  our  Virginia  farmers  and  planters,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  to  their  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  it,  and  the  exertion  brought  into  requisition  in 
cultivating  it  on  their  worn  out  lands,  would  lead  any 
one  to  infer  that  it  was  rather  an  improver  than  an 
exhauster  of  soil.  The  present  crop  looks  promising— 
though  late;  as  the  season  has  been  quite  unfavorable 
for  it,  having  had  great  extremes  of  weather  the  whole 
season;  and  interrupted  also  by  the  clover  worm, 
(supposed  to  be)  an  insect  which  preys  upon  the  roots 
of  the  corn.  The  oat  crop  will  not  be  an  average  one, 
and  so  in  regard  to  the  hay  crop,  though  having  had 
fine  seasons  lately,  the  second  mowing  may  be  better. 
J.  A.  Long  Hill,  Amherst  county ,  Va.,  July  20/A, 


The  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  Agricultural  Society 
will  hold  its  annual  show  at  Honesdale,  Oct.  7.  P. 
Bushnell,  Esq.,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
list  of  premiums,  &c. 

Hessian  Fly  and  Good  Wheat. — J.  Oglesby,  in 
the  Pennsylvania :  Cultivator ,  states  that  he  had  a  nine 
acre  lot,  from  which  he  obtained  60  bushels  of  oats,  the 
rest  of  the  crop  being  briars,  sumac,  sassefras,  Canada 
thistles,  poke,  elder,  and  nearly  all  other  kinds  of 
weeds.  When  the  oats  were  harvested,  the  bushes 
were  grubbed,  and  the  weeds  cut  with  a  scythe. 
When  peiifectly  dry,  they  were  burned  in  a  strong 
wind,  as  they  lay  over  the  ground.  The  nine  acres 
then  received  700  bushels  of  lime— the  land  was  well 
plowed — and  the  next  year  it  yielded  390  bushels  of 
good  wheat,  untouched  by  the  Hessian  Fly,  the  fir<S 
having  destroyed  them. 
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Currant  Wine.— ^ -A  palatable  and  wholesome  wine— 
or  at  least  useful  t{  as  a  medicine,”  in  many  cases— may 
be  made  from  the  currant.  We  have,  in  former  years, 
made  wine  from  the  red  currant  by  the  following  recipe, 
which  was  considered  of  so  fine  a  quality  as  to  be 
ordered  by  the  physicians  for  their  patients,  in  pro* 
ferenee  to  the  imported  kinds.  Its  cost  was  not  over 
fifty  cents  per  gallon.  Though  rather  late  in  the 
season,  we  publish  the  recipe  at  the  request  of  several 
correspondents. 

To  each  gallon  of  clear  juice  was  added  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  to  each  gallon  of  the  mixture  was  added 
three  and  a-half  pounds  of  good  brown  sugar.  After 
the  sugar  was  dissolved,  the  liquor  was  put  into  good 
barrels,  placed  in  the  cellar  ;  and  when  the  fermentation 
had  subsided,  it  was  bunged  tightly.  In  February,  one 
gallon  of  the  best  fourth-proof  brandy  was  added  to  the 
barrel.  In  May  following,  it  wras  bottled.  Like  other 
wines,  it  improves  with  age. 

White  wine  may  be  made  with  white  currants,  using 
the  same  proportion  of  white  sugar  as  is  named  of 
brown,  for  the  above — the  liquor  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  except  that  no  brandy  is  added. 


The  following  recipes  are  from  Mrs.  Rundell’s  u  Do¬ 
mestic  Cookery .”  Elder  wine  is  considered  an  excel¬ 
lent  remedy  in  influenza,  sore  throat,  &c.;  and  black 
currant  wine  highly  useful  in  “  summer  complaints,” 
dysentery,  &c. 

Elder  Wine. — To  every  quart  of  berries  put  two 
quarts  of  water,  boil  half  an  hour,  run  the  liquor  and 
break  the  fruit  through  a  hair  sieve;  then  to  every 
quart  of  juice  put  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  Lisbon 
sugar,  coarse,  but  not  the  very  coarsest.  Boil  the 
whole  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  some  Jamaica  pep¬ 
pers,  ginger,  and  a  few  cloves.  Pour  it  into  a  tub, 
and  when  of  a  proper  warmth,  into  the  barrel,  with 
toast  and  yeast  to  work,  which  there  is  more  difficulty 
to  make  it  to  do  than  most  other  liquors.  When  it 
ceases  to  hiss,  put  a  quart  of  brandy  to  eight  gallons, 
and  stop  up.  Bottle  in  the  spring  or  at  Christmas. 
The  liquor  must  be  in  a  warm  place  to  make  it  work. 

Black  Currant  Wine.— To  every  three  quarts  of 
juice,  put  the  same  of  water  unboiled;  and  to  every 
three  quarts  of  the  liquor,  add  three  pounds  of  very 
pure  moist  sugar.  Put  it  into  a  cask,  reserving  a  little 
for  filling  up.  Put  the  cask  in  a  warm  dry  room,  and 
the  liquor  will  ferment  of  itself.  Skim  off  the  refuse, 
when  the  fermentation  shall  be  over,  and  fill  up  with 
the  reserved  liquor.  When  it  has  ceased  working,  pour 
three  quarts  of  brandy  to  forty  quarts  of  wrine.  Bung 
it  close  for  nine  months,  then  bottle  it,  and  drain  the 
thick  part  through  a  jelly-bag  until  it  be  clear,  and 
bottle  that.  Keep  it  ten  or  twelve  months. 

To  Remove  Marks  from  a  Table. — If  a  whitish 
mark  is  left  on  a  table,  by  carelessly  setting  on  a 
pitcher  of  boiling  water,  or  a  hot  dish,  pour  some  lamp 
oil  on  the  spot,  and  rub  it  hard  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Then  pour  on  a  little  spirits  of  wine  or  Cologne  water, 
and  rub  ii  dry  with  another  cloth.— The  white  mark 
will  thus  disappear  and  look  as  well  as  ever. 


Dryed  Apples. — Some  varieties  being  much  more 
tender  in  their  texture  than  others,  dissimilar  kinds 
should  be  kept  separate,  to  prevent  one  portion  stewing 
too  much,  while  another  remains  hard. 

Dried  Peaches. — The  following  is  said  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mode  of  drying  peaches  and  plums.  The  fruit 
is  first  skinned  by  being  placed  a  short  time  in  a  strong 


alkaline  solution,  (ley,  or  solution  of  potash,)  the  stones 
are  then  removed,  and  they  are  dried  in  a  slow  oven. 

Preserving  Apples. — It  is  asserted  that  plaster  or 
gypsum,  from  its  soft  texture,  and  the  compact,  air¬ 
tight  bed  which  it  forms,  is  one  of  the  best  substances 
to  envelope  fruit  for  preserving.  The  saw-dust  of  the 
maple,  which  imparts  no  bad  flavor,  after  being  tho¬ 
roughly  dried  by  fire  heat,  has  been  found  excellent  for 
imbedding  rare  fruit,  when  kept  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

Making  Vinegar.- — Nearly  every  one  knows  that  in 
the  conversion  of  cider  to  vinegar,  exposure  to  the  air 
is  essential.  The  more  thorough  this  exposure,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  formation  of  the  vinegar.  The 
Ohio  Cultivator  says,  “  we  have  seen  this  effectually 
done  by  causing  it  to  run  slowly  from  a  barrel  placed 
up  stairs,  through  an  aperture  in  the  floor  and  ceiling, 
on  a  loose  pile  of  fine  sticks  or  shavings  below,  through 
which  the  air  could  pass  freely,  then  draining  into  a 
cask  into  the  cellar.” 

Vinegar  from  Beets. — It  is  stated  that  the  juice 
of  one  bushel  of  sugar  beets,  will  make  from  five  to  six 
gallons  of  vinegar,  by  washing,  grating,  expressing, 
and  exposing,  two  weeks  to  the  air  in  the  barrel,  with 
a  gauze-covered  bung  hole. 

To  Prepare  Rennet. — Take  a  gallon  of  blood- warm 
water  to  each  rennet ;  soak,  after  stirring,  for  24  hours; 
strain  the  liquor  and  let  it  settle,  saturate  with  salt, 
and  skim  off  any  scum. 


2tn0U)er0  to  (Ecrrapmiftmts. 


Cherry  for  a  Name.— L.  W.,  Middleburgh,  Scho- 
haire  county,  N.  Y.  The  cherry  sent  appears  to  belong 
to  the  family  of  mazzards.  You  say  it  was  a  “  sprout  ” 
from  a  tree  brought  from  England  by  Sir  William 
Johnson.  If  that  tree  was  budded,  it  is  probable  the 
stock  was  a  mazzard — as  it  is  common  to  bud  on  such 
stocks — and  hence  your  tree,  being  taken  from  the 
root,  would  produce  the  same  kind  as  that  stock,  and 
not  the  kind  wdiich  was  budded  on  it. 

Black  Earth. — Z.  S.  €.,  Wcsthampton,  Mass.  If 
the  black  earth  of  which  you  speak,  contains  consider¬ 
able  vegetable  matter,  or  partakes  of  the  character  of 
peat,  it  will  pay  the  cost  to  make  it  into  a  compost 
with  animal  manure.  Try  plaster  on  your  land,  at  the 
rate  of  a  bushel  or  two  bushels  per  acre. 

White  Thorn  from  Seed. — J.  C.,  Brandon,  Vt. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  better  way  of  raising 
this  plant  from  seed,  than  to  gather  the  haws  in  the 
fall  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  plant  them  about 
two  inches  deep  in  any  good  loamy  soil.  All  kinds  of 
thorns  are  slow  in  germinating,  and  the  plants  do  not 
all  show  themselves  till  the  second  summer  after  they 
are  planted.  If  any  of  our  friends  know  a  better  pro¬ 
cess  than  that  mentioned,  we  would  thank  them  t© 
make  it  public. 

Spaying  Heifers. — A  Young  Farmer,  Roswell,  Ga. 
You  will  find  full  directions  in  regard  to  this  operation 
in  our  August  number. 

Bone  Dust. — J.  R.  S.,  Clarksville,  Ga.  Bones  ar® 
ground  in  mills  prepared  for  the  purpose.  They  as© 
ground  to  various  degrees  of  finenesss,  as  is  desired. 

Chinese  Geese. — J.  F.  S.,  Weldon,  North  Carolina. 
Very  fine  geese  of  this  kind  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  H. 
&  A.  Mesier,  of  Wappingers  Creek,  Dutchess  county, 
N.  Y.,  at  $5  per  pair.  We  do  not  know  any  reason 
why  they  would  not  do  as  well  in  your  section  as  here. 
They  are  a  very  handsome  and  prolific  kind,  breeding 
twice  and  sometimes  three  times  in  a  season. 
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Mo  tea  for  l\)t  3®ont|r. 


Communications  have  been  received  since  our  last, 
from  Agricola,  F.  Holbrook,  Lewis  Sanders,  Observer, 
Sydney  Sinclair,  John  Robinson,  L.  Durand,  A  Gleaner 
of  Agricultural  Knowledge,  Dean,  S.  W.,  John  Conant, 
A  Young  Farmer,  An  Observer,  A.  S.  Copeman,  A. 
Stevens. 

Acknowledgments. — u  History  of  Chemical  Inves¬ 
tigation  of  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,”  by  J.  H.  Salis¬ 
bury — a  prize  essay  of  the  New-York  Slate  Agricultural 
Society — from  the  author.  The  “  Edinburgh  Evening 
Courant,”  containing  a  notice  of  the  doings  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  at  its 
last  half-yearly  meeting — from  an  unknown  friend. 
Transactions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  for  1848,  from  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  and  C.  Van 
Benthuysen,  Esq.  . 

Arrival  of  Prof.  Johnston. — This  gentleman  ar¬ 
rived  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  about  the  10th  of  August. 
He  is  expected  in  Albany  about  the  first  of  September, 
and  will  proceed  to  Syracuse  in  time  for  the  delivery 
of  the  address  at  the  State  Fair. 

School  of  Applied  Chemistry. — We  would  call 
particular  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  this  school, 
which  will  be  found  in  our  present  number.  The  insti¬ 
tution  is  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Silliman 
and  Norton — the  latter  having  special  charge  of  the 
agricultural  department.  Prof.  Norton’s  writings  on 
agricultural  subjects  are  very  extensively  known,  and 
are  highly  approved  by  our  best  practical  farmers. 
The. school  has  had  many  young  farmers,  as  students, 
at  former  terms,  and  we  have  heard  from  them  repeated 
expressions  of  gratification,  in  relation  to  the  advantages 
of  the  instruction  they  had  there  received.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  pupils  can  enter  this  school  for  a 
single  term,  or  for  several  terms,  just  as  they  choose, — 
the  school  being  open  to  all,  whether  students  of  the 
college  or  not. 

Devon  Cattle. — In  the  article  on  Devon  cattle, 
published  in  our  April  number,  (current  volume)  we 
mentioned  some  of  the  breeders  of  this  stock  in  this 
country.  The  name  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Beck,  of  Sheldon. 
Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.,  should  have  been  included. 
He  has  been  many  years  engaged  in  breeding  this  kind 
of  stock,  and  has  shown  some  of  the  best  animals  we 
have  ever  seen  of  the  breed.  The  two  fine  Devon  bulls 
which  received  the  first  and  second  premiums  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Buffalo,  were  of  his  breeding.  We  spoke  parti¬ 
cularly  of  these  animals  in  our  notes  on  the  show’,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  October  number,  last  year.  There  are 
other  breeders  of  Devon’s  whose  stock  deserves  notice, 
but  for  which  we  have  not  room  at  present.  Mr. 
Cowles,  of  Farmington,  Ct.,  it  will  be  seen  by  his 
adveriisement,  offers  for  sale  several  of  his  fine  herd. 

|p  By  Mr.  Bement’s  advertisement,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  various  articles 
useful  in  household  economy.  We  have  tried  his  table 
salt,  his  ground  rice,  wheat  grits,  &c.,  and  find  them 
all  first  rate  in  their  kind.  His  establishment  is  well 
worthy  examination. 

Early  Orleans  Plum. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Kirtland,  of  the  Cantonment  Farm,  Greenbush,  for 
handsome  samples  of  this  fine  early  variety  of  plum. 
They  were  ripe  the  first  week  in  August. 

Erratum. — In  the  article  on  Wood’s  Plow,  in  our 
July  number,  a  typographical  error  escaped  our  notice 
till  too  late  to  rectify  it,  in  wrhich  the  cost  of  patterns 
was  made  incorrectly  to  read  $15,000  instead  of 
$1,500. 


Death  of  Friends  of  Agriculture. —  Since  our 
last  number  went  to  press,  we  have  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  demise  of  several  individuals  prominent 
among  the  promoters  of  agricultural  improvement,  and 
who  w  ill  long  be  missed  in  the  circles  in  which  they 
moved.  Among  these,  wre  have  before  us  the  names 
of  Elias  Phinney,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,*  Hon. 
Theodore  Lyman,  of  Boston;  Alexander  Walsh, 
Esq.,  of  Lansingburgh ;  Hon.  E.  Mack,  of  Ithaca; 
Dr.  H.  Gates,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Our  readers  will  find  an  interesting  sketch  of  Mr. 
Phinney,  written  by  our  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
brook,  in  this  number. 

Mr.  Lyman  was  an  ardent  and  efficient  friend  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture.  He  liberally  endowed  the 
“  Farm  School  for  Boys,”  at  Westboro’,  Mass.,  and 
gave  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  besides  making  other  munificent  dona¬ 
tions  for  similar  purposes. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society;  was  for  several 
years  a  constant  attendant  at  its  meetings,  and  rendered 
valuable  services  in  advancing  its  interests.  The  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  the  Executive  Board  in  reference  to  his 
death,  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Mr.  Mack  was  warmly  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  in  which  he  had  for  several  years  been 
practically  engaged. 

Dr.  Gates  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Iowa  Farmers ’ 
Advocate ,  and  since  the  discontinuance  of  that  paper, 
was  senior  editor  of  the  Valley  Farmer ,  published  at 
St.  Louis.  He  was  an  able  writer,  and  in  his  death, 
the  agricultural  press  has  sustained  a  loss. 

{(Cp3  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  heard, 
with  deep  regret,  of  the  death  of  Col.  Edmund  Kirby, 
of  Brownsville,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.  He  died  at 
Avon  Springs,  on  the  20th  of  August.  He  had  been 
attached  to  the  army  since  1812,  and  for  many  years 
had  served  in  the  capacity  of  Pay-Master.  He  was  a 
volunteer  aid  of  Gen.  Taylor,  in  the  late  war  with 
Mexico.  But  though  a  soldier  by  profession,  he  was 
ardently  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
and  the  development  of  all  the  resources  of  his  state 
and  country.  He  had  been  an  active  officer  of  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
for  preparing  a  plan  for  an  Agricultural  School. 

Transactions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  for  1848. — This  volume  contains  an 
unusual  amount  of  valuable  information.  It  is  consi¬ 
derably  larger  than  any  previously  issued  by  the  society, 
and  comprises  975  pages.  The  principal  increase  of 
matter  is  in  the  form  of  essays  and  elaborate  papers  on 
various  important  subjects.  Of  this  class  wre  may 
mention  the  highly  valuable  essay  on  the  11  Analysis 
of  Indian  Corn,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  and  the  first 
portion  of  the  “  Survey  of  Washington  County,”  by 
Dr.  Fitch.  These  two  papers  form  400  pages  of  the 
volume.  There  are  many  other  valuable  articles  in 
the  work,  from  some  of  which  we  have  already  given 
copious  extracts.  We  copy  in  this  number,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Foster  in  regard  to  his 
farm,  which  received  the  first  premium  of  the  society 
for  last  year.  In  future  numbers  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  further  drafts  on  the  volume,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  reference  to  the  essay  on  Indian  corn,  which 
contains  many  useful  facts  not  brought  out  by  any  pre¬ 
vious  investigation.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  also  to  Mr.  C.  Van 
Benthuysen,  for  copies  ol*  the  work. 

The  Albany  and  Rensselaer  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  next  exhibition  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Albany, 
September  19th  and  20th. 
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The  Cotton  Crop. — M.  W.  Philips,  Esq.,  of 
Edwards,  Miss.,  writes  under  date  of  July  29th  last, 
that  tile  cotton  crop  will  be  considerably  deficient ;  that 
there  had  been  a  month  of  almost  constant  rain,  and 
crops  were  injured  in  consequence.  The  corn  crop, 
however,  was  expected  to  be  good. 

Transmutation.-— The  editor  of  the  Michigan 
Farmer  occupies  five  pages  in  two  numbers  of  that 
paper,  in  advocacy  of  the  hypothesis  that  wheat 
changes  to  chess-  We  have  carefully  read  his  remarks, 
but  find  no  evidence  or  argument  with  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  not  generally  familiar — his  main  points  having 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  sixteen 
years  ago.  He  informs  us,  however,  that  he  has 
(t  scarcely  yet  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
subjects  We  know  not,  therefore,  what  is  in  reserve, 
but  if  anything  of  importance  appears,  will  give  our 
readers  due  notice.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  inform 
the  editor  of  the  M.  F.,  that  “  the  $100  premium,”  about 
which  he  inquired,  will  be  paid  whenever  it  is  demon¬ 
strated  that  wheat  turns  to  chess,  or  that  both  naturally 
grow  from  the  same  germ,  or  on  the  same  stalk. 

Gooseberries. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  of  this  city,  for  fine  specimens  of  the  u  Crown 
Bob”  and  “  Roaring  Lion  ”  varieties  of  gooseberries. 

Doyenne  D’Ete  Pear. — We  . have  received  a  hand¬ 
some  sample  of  this  pear  from  Dr.  Herman  Wendell, 
of  this  city.  It  is  of  good  size,  and  has  a  beautiful 
mahogany  color;  with  a  flavor  unsurpassed  by  any  pear 
we  have  seen  which  ripens  so  early  in  the  season — first 
week  in  August. 

Wool. — An  exchange  paper  states  that  the  White 
River  (Yt.)  Wool  Depot  has  received  over  sixty 
thousand  pounds  of  wool  this  season. 

Wool- Growing  in  Illinois. — According  to  the 
Peoria  Register,  there  are  30,000  sheep  in  Illinois, 
yielding  as  an  estimate,  the  present  year,  90,000 
pounds  of  wool.  Bishop  Chase,  it  is  said,  has  a  flock 
of  2,000 ;  C.  Stone  a  flock  of  the  same  size,  and  several 
others  have  flocks  of  1,000  to  1,500,  each. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

New- York,  August 24,  1849. 

FLOUR — Genesee,  per  bbl.,  $5.62£a$5.76 — Michigan,  $5  50 a 
$5.56. 

GRAIN — Wheat,  Genesee,  per  bush.,  $1,25«$1.30 — New  South¬ 
ern,  $1.05«$1.25 — Corn,  Northern  63a64c. — Rye,  63a64c  Oats,  38 
a40e. 

BUTTER — best,  per  lb.,  wholesale,  19a21c. — western  dairy,  12$ 
al4e. 

CHEESE— per  lb.,  6a7c. 

BEEF — Mess,  per  bbl.,  $13.50a$14. 

PORK — Mtess.  per  bbl.,  $10.75— Prune,  $9. 

LARD— per  lb.,  8a8£c. 

HAMS — Smoked,  per  lb.,  11c. 

HOPS— per  lb.,  first  sort,  6a8c. 

COTTON — Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,!  9all£c.— New  Orleans 


and  Alabama,  9£al2£c. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., .  42a46e. 

American  full  blood  Merino, .  36a40c. 

■“  half  blood  do.,. .  32a35c. 

“  one-fourth  blood  and  common, .....  29a31c. 


Remarks. — The  cotton  market  is  rather  heavy,  though  prices 
have  as  yet  been  fully  maintained.  For  flour  and  meal  the  demand 
is  rather  moderate.  In  provisions  the  trade  is  fair.  The  wool 
market  is  firm  at  advanced  prices. 


Selling  Off. 

T  INNiEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  &  NURSERY,  late  of 
Wm.  Prince,  deceased,  Flushing,  L.  near  NewYork.  Win¬ 
ter  &  Co.,  Proprietors.  In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the 
Junior,  and  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  surviving  Partner,  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  this  establishment,  comprising  every  description  in¬ 
cluding  the  newest  and  choicest  varieties  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Shrubs,  vines,  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  will  be  disposed  of  at  very  re¬ 
duced  prices,  in  order  to  close  the  business  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Orders  accompanied  with  the  cash,  to  the  amount  of  $10,  or 
upwards,  will  be  supplied  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  from  the 
usual  prices. 

Nurserymen,  Venders,  and  others,  wishing  to  purchase  by 
wholesale,  will  be  supplied  at  such  reduced  prices  according  to 
kind  and  quantity,  as  will  probably  prove  satisfactory  to  them. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  gratis  on  application,  post  paid. 

Sept.  1,  1849.-21. 


Mount  Mope  Garden  and  Nurseries. 

Rochester ,  New-  York. 

THIE  proprietors  invite  the  attention  of  Fruit  Grctvers,  Nnrse- 
A  rymen ,  and  Lealers  in  Trees,  to  their  present  stock  now  offered 
for  sale. 


By  recent  large  importations,  and  an  extensive  scale  of  propa¬ 
gation,  they  have  obtained  a  stock  of  nursery  articles  as  complete 
as  any  in  the  country,  and  offer  them  now  on  the  most  liberal  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  well  known  health,  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the  trees  raised 
here,  and  the  undivided  and  scrupulous  attention  given  to  every 
department  by  the  proprietors  in  person,  offer  great  inducements  to 
purchasers. 

Standard  Fruit  Trees. 

Consisting  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Sec.,  of  suitable  size  and  age  for  orchard  planting.  The 
principal  stock  is  made  up  of  the  well  known  leading  sorts,  but 
nearly  all  the  new  and  rare  American  and  Foreign  varieties  are 
on  hand  and  can  be  furnished. 

Pyramidal  and  Dwarf  Trees, 

Consisting  of  select  varieties  of  Pears  on  Quince,  Apples  on  Para¬ 
dise,  and  Cherries  on  St.  Lucie,  or  Mahaleb  stocks,  for  gardens  and 
limited  grounds,  and  for  nurserymen  and  others  who  desire  to  ob¬ 
tain  fruit  or  test  varieties  quickly.  Having  given  much  special  at¬ 
tention  to  this  branch  for  many  years,  the  stock  of  trees  of  this 
character,  is  probably  the  largest  and  best  in  the  country. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries ,  Currants,  fyc. 

Of  these,  we  have  a  large  and  complete  assortment,  and  can 
supply  them  by  the  dozen,  hundred  or  thousand,  at  low  rates.  The 
largest  and  finest  English  Gooseberries,  cultivated  and  imported 
annually.  All  the  new  Currants  can  be  supplied. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  fyc. 

Of  these  we  can  supply  all  the  leading  articles,  such  as  Horse- 
chestnuts,  Mountain  Ash,  Ailantus,  Snowy  Abele,  Silver  Maple, 
&c.  by  the  100  or  1000  much  below  ordinary  rates.  Besides  all 
the  popular  shrubs  and  roses,  and  a  large  number  of  new  and  rare 
ones,  recently  imported. 

Hedge  Plants. 

Buck  Thorn,  2  and  3  years  old, 

Honey  Locust,  “  “ 

Osage  Orange,  1  and  2  years  old, 

Privet  and  other  Shrubs. 

Evergreens . 

Red  Cedar,  Norway  Spruce,  Hemlock,  Arbor  Vitee,  Sec.,  suita¬ 
ble  for  hedges,  can  be  furnished  to  any  extent. 

Stocks  and  Young  Worked  Trees. 

Pear  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years,  transplanted, 

Plum  do  2  years, 

Paradise  stocks,  for  dwarf  apples — fit  for  working, 
Mazzard  Cherry,  do  1  yr  old,  do  do 

St.  Lucie  or  Mahaleb  stocks,  for  dwarf  cherries,  do 
Quince  stocks,  sort  commonly  used  for  pears,  do 

New  Upright  Quince. 

A  remarkaly  free,  erect  grower — the  best  of  all  for  Pear  stocks. 
We  can  uow  supply  these  in  moderate  quantities. 

Young  Worked  Fruit  Trees 
For  distant  transportation,  can  be  furnished  to  any  extent,  at  ve¬ 
ry  moderate  prices. 

Wholesale  priced  lists  and  general  Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all 
post-paid  applications.  ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY. 

Rochester,  Sept  1,  1849 — It. _ 

Fruit  Trees. 


rpHE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  this  fall  their  usual  assortment, 
1  viz  :  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees. 

The  following  Pears  on  the  Quince. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Bartlett, 

Virgalieu,  (White  and  Gray,) 

Onondaga,  or  Swan’s  Orange, 

Duchesse  d’  Angouleme, 

New  Gray  Winter  Beurre, 

Doyenne  d’  Ete,  or  Summer  Virgalieu, 

Columbia, 

Blood good, 

Vicar  of  Winkfield, 

Beurre  Diel, 

Dearborn’s  Seedling, 

LeonLeClerc.  „  .  .  , 

Also,  a  few  hundreds  of  the  European  Mountain  Ash,  of  an  ex¬ 
tra  size.  WILSON,  THORBURN  &  TELLER, 

Albany,  Sept.  1.— 3t.  Nurserymen. 


Fine  Devon  Cattle  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  portion  of  his  herd  of  pure  De¬ 
von  Cattle,  as  follows  : — 2  cows  thorough  bred,  7  and  8  years 
old,  bred  from  stock  imported  by  Richard  Caton,  of  Baltimore, 
now  in  calf  by  my  bull,  Young  Eclipse;  sired  by  Mr.  Patterson’s 
imported  bull  Eclipse.  Also,  2  or  3  heifers,  1  and  2  years  old,  and 
5  bull  calves,  from  4  to  8  months  old.  All  D^d^fi-om ^choic^e  stoc k. 

Farmington,  Ct.  Sept.  1,  1849. — It. 
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Nurserymen’s  Agency, 

145  Maiden  Lane ,  New-York. 
rPHE  subscriber  offers  for  sale, 

40,000  Pear  Stocks, 

35.000  Quince  do 
50,000  Apple  do 
15,000  Plum  do 
20,000  Cherry  do 

Peruvian  and  Prepared  Guano,  Chemical  manures,  Bone  dust, 
&.c.,  all  of  the  best  quality,  put  up  in  packages  of  any  size,  as  or¬ 
dered. 

Russia  Mats, 

Propagating  Glasses — all  sizes, 

Flower  pots,  at  manufacturer’s  prices. 

My  services  are  at  command,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all 
descriptions  of  Nursery  stock,  and  for  receiving  and  forwarding 
goods,  &c.  &c.  GEO.  G.  SHEPPARD, 

New-York,  Sept.  1,  1849 — It.  Horticultural  Agency. 


To  Nurserymen,  Orciiardists  and  Gardeners. 

THIE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  nurseries,  at  Plymouth! 

Mass.,  Pear,  Quince,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  Paradise  and  Ma- 
haleb  stocks,  suitable  for  grafting  in  the  Spring,  and  for  budding 
the  coming  season.  Mountain  Ash,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut.  Ash, 
Maple,  Lime,  Alder,  Larch,  Scotch  fir,  Silver  fir,  Norway  fir,  Ar- 
bar  Vitae,  Balsam  fir.  from  1  to  4  feet;  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Arau¬ 
caria  imbricata,  Deodar  cedar,  Oaks,  Althaeas.  Hawthorns,  Lilacs, 
Spiraeas,  Syringas,  Deutzias,  Acacias,  Roses,  Honeysuckles, 
Climbers  &e.  Raspberries,  May’s  Victoria  and  other  currants, 
Gooseberries,  Native  grapes.  Foreign  grapes  in  lots  for  vineries. 
Myatt’s  Victoria,  Early  Scarlet,  and  other  rhubarbs.  The  best  na¬ 
tive  and  foreign  Peais ,  1  to  5  years  from  the  bud,  fine  thrifty  trees 
and  well  grown.  40  Select  named  Verbenas,  all  of  Beck’s  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  in  23  varieties,  including  those  of  last  season,  being  the 
finest  Pelargoniums  ever  introduced. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  on  anplieation. 

Sept.  1,  1849. -3t.  B.  M.  WATSON. 


Nursery  of  J.  J.  Thomas, 

Macedon ,  Watne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THIS  nursery  now  contains  many  thousand  fine  trees,  of  large, 
handsome  and  thrifty  growth,  consisting  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  &c.,  and  the  smaller  fruits,  of  the 
best  standard  sorts,  and  most  of  the  finest  new  varieties ;  [£?*  in 
ail  cases  they  have  been  'propagated  for  sale  after  being  thoroughly 
proved  in  bearing.  «^Q 

The  collection  of  APPLES,  consisting  of  many  thousand  large 
trees,  mostly  7  to  9  feet  high,  embraces  the  finest  standard  varie¬ 
ties,  and  nearly  all  the  valuable  new  sorts. 

Very  fine  pear  seedlings,  at  $12  per  1000,  two  year  old  apple 
seedlings,  at  $5  per  1000,  Horse  chestnuts  1  to  2  ft  high  at  $5  per 
100.  Ac.,  &c. 

When  purchasers  desire,  selections  of  the  best  for  affording  a  re¬ 
gular  succession  of  fruit  throughout  the  season,  will  be  made  by 
the  proprietor. 

A  carefully  assorted  collection  of  hardy  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  will  be  furnished  at  very  mode¬ 
rate  prices. 

Trees  for  canal  and  railroad  conveyance,  will  be  well  packed  in 
bundles,  enclosed  in  strong  mats,  with  the  roots  mudded  and  enca¬ 
sed  in  wet  moss,  so  as  perfectly  to  preclude  all  danger  of  injury. 

All  communications,  post-paid,  to  be  directed  Macedon,  Wayne 
Co..  N.  Y. _ _ Sept.  1 — 2t. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

rPHE  subscriber  offers  to  Nurserymen  and  others,  requiring  large 
*■  quantities  of  Strawberry  Plants,  the  following  varieties.  To 
those  who  buy  to  sell  again,  a  discount  will  be  made  of  33  per 
«ent. 


Hovey’s  Seedlings 

,  per  thousand. 

.  $10 

00 

Crimson  Cone, 

do 

10 

00 

Early  Scarlet, 

do 

10 

00 

Boston  Pine, 

do 

10 

00 

Burr’s  New  Pine, 

per  hundred, 

4 

00 

Plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  middle  of  September. 
Flushing,  L.  L,  Sept.  1— It.  G.  W.  HUNTSMAN. 

Hamilton  Nursery. 

THE  proprietor  of  this  establishment  confines  himself  wholly  to 
the  propagation  of  hardy  Fruit  Trees,  all  of  which  have  been 
obtained  fn  m  the  most  reliable  sources,  or  cut  from  bearing  trees 
of  well  known  varielies.  About  sixty  varieties  of  plums  and  a 
large  quantity  of  the  Apples  have  been  proved  on  Lis  own  grounds, 
and  all  are  cultivated  with  his  own  hands,  ass  sted  by  his  son,  who 
is  soon  to  assume  a  personal  interest  in  the  business.  And  all  the 
cutting  of  buds  or  grafts,  and  the  labeling  of  trees,  with  the  over¬ 
sight  of  taking  up  and  packing,  being  done  by  him  in  person,  he 
feels  confident  of  being  able  to  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  to  cor¬ 
rectness,  as  can  be  given  at  any  other  nursery.  The  stock  of  ap¬ 
ples  is  large,  and  embraces  numerous  varieties,  so  that  the  Fruit 
Grower  and  Amateur  Horticulturist  can  each  be  supplied 
A  liberal  discount  to  nurserymen  and  dealers  in  trees. 

Seedling  stocks  of  Apples  and  Plums  for  sale. 

AGENTS. — G'O.  G.  Sheppard,  145  Maiden  Lane,  New-York, 
H.  L.  Stephens,  Honesdale  Pa.,  Wm.  J.  Hamilton.  Ringwood. 
McHenry  Co.,  Ill 

Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applicants. 

Canterbury,  Orange  Co  ,  N.  Y.  CHARLES  HAMILTON. 

Sept  1.— 2t. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

BY  DERBY,  MILLER  &  CO.,  AUBURN, 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CUI/TURIST, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

A  GREATLY  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  Fruit  CuL 
turist,  containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  former 
editions,  having  been  wholly  re-written,  so  as  to  embrace  essett - 
tially 

ALL  THE  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 
Known  at  the  present  time,  relative  to 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

It  will  contain 

THREE  HUNDRED  ACCURATE  ENGRAVINGS, 

And  will  include  condensed  and  full  descriptions  of  all  fruits  of 
merit  or  celebrity  cultivated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careful  at¬ 
tention  has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  the  clear  and  systematic 
arrangement  adopted  in  this  work  ;  and  further  to  enable  the  rea¬ 
der  to  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  of  excellence,  the 
quality  is  designated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 
The  numerous  figures  of  fruits  are 

EXACT  IMPRESSIONS 

Of  average  specimens.  The  descriptions  have  been  prepared  in 
nearly  every  case,  from  the  fruits  themselves  ;  and  to  distinguish 
fixed  from  accidental  characters,  careful  comparison  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  made  with  specimens  from  several  different  states,  and 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis¬ 
tance  has  been  largely  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  making  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  of  over  409 
pages,  at  the  low  price  of  One  Dollar. 

DERBY,  MILLER  &  CO. 

Auburn ,  Sept.  1,  1849. — It. 

John  Mayher  &  Co. 

United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse ,  195  Front ,  one  door  south  of 
Fulton  Street,  New-York  City, 

WHERE  they  have  for  sale  over  200  different  patterns  and  sizes 
of  Plows,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  soil,  together  whh  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Implements  ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
will  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment  Purchasers  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  their 
stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  the  plows  advertised 
will  be  found  J.  Mayher  &  Co’s  celebrated  and  unequalled  First 
Premium  Eagle  D  Plow,  without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  plow 
to  he  had  in  the  United  States. 

N.  B.  Castings  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

New-York,  Sept  1,  1849. — tf. 

Centrifugal  and  Centripetal  Churn. 

AMONG  the  nu- 
merous  inven¬ 
tions,  Ac.  of  the 
Churn,  the  annexed 
cut  represents  the 
only  one  which  has 
thus  far  deserved  an 
introduction.  It  is 
a  recent  invention, 
and  for  which  let¬ 
ters  patent  have 
been  granted.  It  is 
made  and  offered 
the  public  on  trial, 
with  our  best  assu¬ 
rances  of  its  giving 
satisfaction. 

Description. — Fig.  1.  'Hie  churn  as  it  appears  with  the  cover 
off.  Fig  2  The  head  of  the  dasher  or  floats  which  is  in  one  piece 
and  can  be  instantly  removed  from  the  churn — and  has  no  iron 
rod  running  through,  as  in  most  crank  and  cylinder  churns. 

When  the  crank  is  turned  in  the  directiou  of  the  arrow,  C.  the 
cream  is  forced  through  between  the  three  flat  broad  floats,  pas¬ 
sing  in  at  a.  and  escaping  at  b.  This  process  is  continued  until  the 
butter  forms  into  lumps  so  large  as  not  to  pass  through,  when  the 
crank  is  reversed,  thereby  throwing  all  the  milk,  cream  and  but¬ 
ter  into  the  middle  of  the  churn — caused  by  the  angular  pitch  of 
the  inner  float,  thereby  quickly  gathering  the  whole  mass  into  one 
roll  of  butter. 

From  the  repeated  trials  had  with  it.  and  the  uniform  success  at¬ 
tending  its  use,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  being  well 
worthy  attention  and  trial. 

Sizes  and  prices  will  be  published  in  a  succeeding  No. — They 
will  not  exceed  that  of  the  common  cylinder  churn. 

Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

369  &  371  Broadwav,  Albany. 

Sept.  1.  H  L.  EMERY. 


-Fig;- 


A  Small  Farm  Wanted. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  C.  S  ,  Newport,  N.  Y.,  will  receive  attea- 

tion. 

August  1. — 2t.  * 
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Syracuse  Nurseries. 

Thorp ,  Smith  fy  Hanchett,  Proprietors ,  Syracuse ,  N.  Y. 

FIFTY  acres  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Onondaga  Co.  are  occupied  by 
the  proprietors  of  these  nurseries  in  the  cultivation  o (fruit  trees 
alone,  embracing  almost  every  desirable  variety  of  Apple,  Pears, 
Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Nectarine.  Trees  sent  from 
their  nurseries  are  universally  admired  for  their  vigorous,  healthy, 
and  youthful  growth, — the  best  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  of  a 
rapid  advance  to  largeness  of  size,  and  beauty  of  form,-— and  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  proprietors  to  be  ab  e  to  supply  those  who  may  fa 
vor  them  with  their  orders  with  a  quality  of  trees  always  superior. 

Among  their  varieties  of  the  apple,  they  have  many  thousands 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Northern  Spy,  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
in  height ,  which  they  will  continue  to  supply,  as  heretofore,  in  an 
assortment  with  others,  at  the  same  rate.  Where  the  selection  is 
left  to  them,  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Spy  is  always  included. 
They  cultivate  largely,  also,  the  Hawley ,  the  Green  Sweeting ,  the 
Ladies '  Sweeting ,  Peck's  Pleasant ,  Swaar,  Baldwin,  Spitzenbmg , 
in  short,  all  of  the  best  standard  varieties,  early  and  late.  Among 
forty  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  pears,  they  have  large  sized  and  well 
formed  trees  of  the  Onondaga ,  Oswego  Beurre ,  and  Van  Mon's  Leon 
Le  Clerc.  Of  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  See.,  their  nurseries  in¬ 
clude,  in  large  numbers,  all  that  are  most  desirable.  Purposely 
limiting  their  varieties  of  fruit  trees  to  those  only  that  are  of  ap¬ 
proved  worth,  their  Catalogue  will  be  found  to  contain  scarcely 
one  that  ranks  below  u  first  rate  "  Persons  desiring  to  buy  at 
wholesale ,  can  be  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  therms,  and  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  obtaining  selections  of  the  best  varieties,  as  well  as 
trees  of  the  finest  growth. 

The  proprietors  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  their  trees,  from  the  Eastern  part  of  this  state, 
and  from  New  England;  and  in  soliciting  a  continuance  of  favors 
from  those  quarters,  they  pledge  themselves  that  the  productions 
of  their  nurseries  shall  not  forfeit  the  partiality  which  is  so  flatter¬ 
ingly  bestowed  upon  them. 

Much  care  is  given  to  the  packing  of  trees,  so  that  they  can  be 
transported  with  safety  to  any  distance. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  at  the  apothecary  store  of  M.  W. 
Hanchett,  between  the  Railroad  and  Syracuse  House  ;  and  by 
post-paid  application  to  the  proprietors. 

August  1. — 3t. 


THS  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND 

Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste. 


rpHE 


EDITED  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING, 

Author  of  “  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  11  Landscape 
Gardening '•''Cottage  Residences Sfc.,  §c. 
first  number  of  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  was  issued 
on  the  1st  of  this  month  (July,)  and  the  future  numbers  will  be 
issued  regularly  on  the  first  of  each  successive  month.  It  is  de¬ 
voted, 

1.  To  Gardening,  in  a  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as  scientific 

sense. 

2.  To  the  Description  and  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees. 

3-  To  Gardening  as  an  Art  of  Taste,  embracing  essays ,  hints 
and  designs  on  Ornamental  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

4.  To  Rural  Architecture,  including  designs  for  Rural  Cot¬ 
tages  and  Villas,  Farm  Houses,  Gates ,  Lodges ,  Ice  Houses ,  Vineries , 
§i,  §c. 

In  short,  this  periodical  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
various  works  on  Rural  Subjects,  by  its  Editor,  which  have  alrea¬ 
dy  been  so  favorably  received  by  the  public.  It  is  now  his  object 
to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  giving  additional  impulse  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Horticulture,  and  the  tasteful  in  Rural  Life  ;  subjects  now 
so  largely  occupying  all  those  interested  in  country  pursuits. 

All  readers  who  have  the  least  interest  in  rural  affairs,  should 
take  a  work  which  is  exerting  such  a  manifest  influence  upon  the 
taste  of  the  country.  Its  valuable  correspondence  furnishes  from 
time  to  time  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  our  most  intelligent 
cultivators,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing’s  labors  in  the  department  of  Rural  Architecture  and  embel¬ 
lishment  give  him  substantial  claims  to  public  respect  Their  ef¬ 
fects  are  already  seen  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  improved 
cottages,  gardens,  green-houses,  pleasure-grounds,  fencing,  &c. 
The  present  number  opens  with  some  capital  suggestions  concern¬ 
ing  the  improvement  of  Country  Villages. — Newark  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Terms— Three  Dollars  per  vol.  or  year.  Two  copies  for  $5— in 
advance. 

The  back  vols.  can  be  furnished  to  new  subscribers. 

'  Dirt" AH  business  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Proprietor,  LU¬ 
THER  TUCKER,  Albany  N.  Y.,  and  all  communications  to  the 
Editor,  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Saxon  Skeep. 

'T'HE  subscribers  having  disposed  of  their  pasture  lands,  now  of- 
1  fer  their  entire  flock  for  sale.  They  will  also  offer  about  70 
Backs  and  Buck  Lambs  at  auction,  at  Syracuse,  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday,  the  12th  or  ISth  of  September  next,  on  the  ground's 
of  the  State  Fair.  Of  time,  due  notice  will  be  given 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  July  13,  1849.  TILDEN  &  CO. 

We  refer  to, 

H.  Blanchard  &  Co.,  Kiwderhook  Wool  Depot 
Samuel  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Lowell. 

Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  Albany, 

August  1. — 2t. 


Sale  of  Hereford  Cattle. 

THE  Messrs.  Bingham,  of  Vermont — brothers— propose  to  sel* 
-*•  at  public  auction,  on  the  Show  Ground  of  the  New- York  Stats 
Fair  at  Syracuse,  from  ten  to  twenty  head  of  Hereford  Cattle,  3 
years  old  and  under— bulls  and  heifers.  Our  cattle — Herefords— 
to  found  our  herd,  were  purchased  of  Messrs.  Corning  and  So- 
tham,  about  three  years  ago.  We  have  been  disposed  to  give 
these  cattle  a  fair  trial,  to  see  what  their  merits  would  prove  to  be, 
before  offering  them  to  the  public.  We  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  no  race  of  cattle  can  compete  with  them  when  all  their 
good  qualities  are  taken  into  consideration.  We  are  resolved  to 
push  ahead  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Herefords.  as  being  a  race, 
affording  the  best  profits  for  keep  and  care,  and  proving  themselves 
first  class  cattle  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  breeder.  They  make 
a  noble  cross  with  the  Durhams  or  their  grades,  as  well  as  with  the 
native  stock,  showing  a  great  and  decided  improvement.  We  of¬ 
fer  these  cattle  to  the  public  with  the  strong  conviction  that  they 
will  prove  a  desirable  acquisition  to  any  herd. 

PURE  BRED  MERINO  SHEEP. 

We  shall  also  offer  at  private  sale,  a  large  lot  of  pure  bred  Me¬ 
rino  Sheep,  from  imported  sires.  The  breeders  of  sheep  will  do 
well  to  look  over  our  flocks,  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Wa 
sell  no  mongrels,  or  grades,  or  worthless  sheep  for  great  prices  ; — 
but  we  mean  to  deal  fairly  with  those  who  purchase  of  us,  aud  sell 
them  our  best  blooded  sheep,  at  fair  remunerating  prices — so  that 
they  shall  prove  a  decided  improvement  to  the  flocks  with  which 
they  may  be  placed. 

August  1. — 2t. 


Hereford  Bull. 

TjtOR  sale  by  the  subscriber,  a  full  blood  Hereford  Bull,  from  the 
A  herd  of  Messrs.  Corning  &  Sotham,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Said  bull 
is  six  years  old,  and  for  symmetry  of  form,  size,  and  the  thrift  aiid 
excellence  of  his  stock,  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  bull  in 
the  State.  J.  P-  FAIRBANKS. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,  Aug.  1. — 3t. 


Chemical  Manure 

Manufactured  by  11  the  George  Bommer  New-  York  Manure  Co." 
rpHIS  manure  is  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Matter  from  the  sinks, 
X  in  which  is  mixed  a  small  portion  of  substances  that  are  of 
themselves,  powerful  agents  of  vegetation,  and  possess  the  virtue  to 
fix  and  retain  the  ammoniaeal  gas  of  the  matter. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  agriculturist  lias  always  been,  to 
find  out  some  process  by  which  excrements  might  be  solidified 
quickly,  and  all  their  fertilizing  properties  so  strongly  retained, 
that  the  manure  may  dissolve  slowly  and  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plants,  and  therefore  produce  its  effects  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  farm  manure. 

This  process  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  French  Chemists, 
and  is  now  carried  out  with  complete  success  in  more  than  sixty 
of  the  large  cities  of  France,  where  such  manure  factories  are  in 
full  operation. 

The  “  G.  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C.”  has  established  a  Factory  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  they  manufac¬ 
ture  this  kind  of  manure,  and  as  the  fecal  matter  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country  at  less  expense  than  in  France,  the  manure  will 
not  only  be  made  stronger,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  in 
the  French  cities,  this  price  being  so  established  as  to  afford  only 
the  reasonable  remuneration  to  which  we  are  honestly  entitled, 
the  more  so.  as  its  manufacture  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
and  withal,  troublesome  and  laborious. 

The<manufacturing  department  is  under  the  special  charge  of 
George  Bommer,  Esq.,  who  has  a  perfect  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  manure  matters  generally  ;  and  the  company  has 
established  a  standard  for  the  strength  of  its  manure,  from  which 
it  is  intended  not  to  deviate,  so  that  its  customers  may  at  all  times 
be  furnished  with  an  article  really  worth  what  they  pay  for  it. 

Our  manure  is  an  inodorous  grain,  and  as  the  substances  from 
which  it  is  made  contain  of  themselves  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  growth  of  plants,  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  such  purposes. 

To  manure  an  acre  highly,  it  requires  12  to  15  barrels,  or  38  t« 
45  bushels  spread  broadcast.  Applied  in  hills,  half  of  the  quantity 
will  suffice.  Its  application  is  simple  and  easy,  and  printed  in¬ 
structions  for  its  use  will  accompany  each  parcel  sent  to  order. 

We  desire  it  to  he  remembered,  that  our  manure  has  no  similar¬ 
ity  to  another  known  under  the  name  of  “  poudrette,”  although 
the  principal  component  of  ours  (the  fecal  matter)  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  used  in  the  poudrette,  in  a  much  less  proportion;  our 
auxiliary  substances,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  processes  are 
altogether  of  a  different  nature  and  kind. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  eulogise  further,  the  quality  of  our  ma¬ 
nure  ;  what  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  community,  to  try  it!  and  we  have  reason  to  assure 
them,  that  they  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  manure  they  have  ever 
used. 

PRICES,  TAKEN  AT  THE  FACTORY: 

S7i  cents  per  bushel,  without  package  ; 

50  cents  per  bushel,  packed  in  Barrels,  or 
$1.50  per  Barrel,  package  included. 

Orders  addressed  to  the  above  Company,  at  their  office,  72 
Greenwich  St.,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

New-York,  Jan. , 1849.— tf  GEO.  BOMMER,  Director. 

[jy  The  factory  Mull  be  in  full  operation  early  in  the  spring,  aad 
manure  can  be  had  in  Aprii  next,  and  at  any  time  aftetwards. 
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School  of  Applied  Chemistry, 

Yale  College ,  New  Haven ,  Ct. 

B.  Stlltman,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts. 

J.  P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
fTHE  Laboratory  in  this  department  is  open  during  nine  months 
in  the  year  for  instruction  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  minerals, 
ores,  &c. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  terms,  there  will  be  lectures  on 
Mineralogy.  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Elementary  Chemistry, 
and  other  useful  branches  of  Natural  History. 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by 
Prof.  Norton,  will  commence  soon  after  the  middle  of  January, 
and  continue  till  about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
lectures  in  each  week. 

These  lectures  are  intended  to  be  delivered  in  a  form  quite  intel¬ 
ligible  to  those  who  never  turned  their  attention  to  chemical  stu¬ 
dies.  The  great  principles  of  Improved  Agriculture  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  and  explained  during  the  progress  of  this  course  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  understood  by  all.  Tiekels  for  the  course  $10. 

Students  in  the  laboratory  have  glass,  chemicals,  balances,  and 
other  apparatus  furnished,  and  pay  $20  per  month.  Analyses  of 
minerals,  soils,  &c.,  made  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  either  of  the  Professors. 

New-Haven,  Ct.,  Sept.  1,  lc49. — 5t. 


Farm  School. 

rpnE  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute  will  commence  its  winter 
session  on  the  first  Thursday  of  October  next. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  is  such  as  to  insure  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Natural  Sciences  ;  collateral  with 
a  full  practical  course  on  the  farm,  in  all  the  labor  of  which  the 
students  participate. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal. 

JOHN  WILKINSON, 

Sept.  1,  1849. — 2t.  Germantown ,  Pa. 

Albany  Steam  Mill. 

HTIE  subscriber  begs  leave  to  announce  to  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  opened  a  store,  No.  9  Hudson  street, 
for  the  sale  of  Flour,  &c.  Having  erected  a  Steam  Mill  on  the 
premises,  enables  him  to  furnish  the  following  articles,  fresh 
ground,  at -all  times,  viz:  Graham,  Rye,  Buckwheat  and  Rice 
Flour.  Wheat  Grits,  Farina,  Pearl  Barley,  Split  Peas,  Corn  meal 
and  Hominy  of  all  sizes,  from  North  Carolina  and  Northern  corn. 
Also,  a  very  superior  article  of  steam  refined  Table  and  Dairy 
Salt.  A  share  of  patronage  is  earnestly  solicited. 

C.  N.  BEMENT 

Albany,  Sept.  1,  1349. — It. 

White  Dorkings. 

TMIE  subscriber  has  on  hand,  a  few  choice  White  Dorking  fowls 
which  he  will  sell  at  fair  prices— bred  bv  himself.  As  far  as 
his  knowledge  goes,  this  variety  of  the  Dorkings  is  more  sought 
after,  Loth  in  England  and  in  this  country,  on  account  of  their  co¬ 
lor.  L.  DURAND. 

Derby,  Ct.,  Sept.  1, 1849.— 2t.* 


Allen’s  Improved  Railroad  Horse  Power,  &c. 

(TJ.ENTLEMEN — In  reference  to  H.  L.  Emery’s  advertisement! 

page  264  of  the  last  number  of  The  Cultivator ,  we  can  only 
say,  that  we  think  our  Railroad  Horse  Power,  Overshot  Thresher 
and  Separator  quite  equal  in  the  principles  of  its  movement  to 
Wheeler’s,  and  stronger  and  better  made  than  any  ever  manufac¬ 
tured  by  its  patentee.  And  furthermore,  we  are  willing  to  refer 
the  merits  of  the  two  machines  to  the  decision  of  any  disinterested 
committee  of  mechanics  and  farmers  to  decide  the  question. 

We  have  never  sold  our  machines  except  upon  their  own  merits, 
and  at  the  same  time  stating  distinctly  to  the  purchasers  what  they 
were ;  we  have  also  done  the  same  by  Wheeler’s,  and  still  do  so. 
If  H.  L.  Emery  means  in  his  advertisement  that  we  have  done  the 
contrary,  he  asserts  what  is  untrue.  We  utterly  scorn  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  Very  respectfully  yours. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  street.  New  York. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Cultivator, ) 

Albany,  N.  Y.  j  Sept  1,  1849— It. 

Wheelers’s  Patent  Railroad  Horse  Powers  and 
Threshing  Machines. 

npiIE  subscribers  having  been  appointed  agents  for  selling  the 
■7  above  celebrated  machines  for  the  city  and  vicinity  of  New- 
York,  in  place  of  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  (who  have  heretofore  had  the 
sale  of  the  same,)  they  solicit  the  attention  of  those  wishing  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

The  farmers  of  Long  Island  can  be  supplied  with  a  machine 
equally  well  adapted  for  their  use,  and  which  is  afforded  at  the 
same  prices,  without  any  extra  charge  for  premiums  or  Patent 
rights.  All  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  or  are  subject  to  be 
returned  and  the  full  purchase  money  refunded.  A  supply  con¬ 
stantly  on  hand  at  their  Warehouses,  Nos.  187  Water  Street  and 
195  Front  St.,  New-York.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO. 

Sept  1. — if. 


Mediterranean  Wheat. 

200  BUSHELS  of  this  variety  of  Wheat  for  sale,  being  a  por- 
tjon  of  an  excellent  crop  of  Winter  Wheat,  raised  for  the 
fifth  year  on  the  same  farm  in  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 

It  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Hutchinson  wheat  and  is  al¬ 
ways  harvested  before  the  Rye  crop  is  ready  for  the  sickle.  This 
season  it  has  done  better  than  heretofore,  notwithstanding  it  has 
improved  in  quality  and  yield. 

The  grain  is  large,  of  light  color,  and  weighs,  (this  crop  through) 
64  pounds  per  bushel.  It  has  never  been  affected  by  the  Weevil, 
(or  wheat  midge.)  Fly  or  Rust.  This  season,  the  yield  was  23 
bushels  to  each  bushel  sown. 

For  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  &  Seed  Store, 
Nos.  369  and  371  Broadway,  Albanv,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  1  — 2l_ By  HORACE  L.  EMERY. 


Horses  for  the  State  Fair. 

IT  is  my  present  intention  to  visit  the  Agricultural  State  Fair,  to 
be  held  at  Syracuse,  on  the  1 1th,  1 2th  and  13th  days  of  Septem¬ 
ber  next,  and  take  with  me  for  exhibition,  my  Morgan  stallion,  a 
colt  of  the  old  Gifford  Morgan,  6  years  old,  chestnut  color,  very 
closely  resembling  his  sire.  Also,  one  or  two  brood  mares  of  the 
Morgan  stock.  C.  BLODGETT. 

Chelsea,  Vt.,  Sept.  1,  1849.— It* 


Merino  Sheep  and  Devon  Cattle. 

THE  subscriber  will  offer  for  sale  at  the  New-York  State  Fair, 
at  Syracuse,  about  100  rams,  of  pure  Merino  blood — a.II  bred 
by  himself.  Also,  several  head  of  Devon  cattle — bulls,  cows,  and 
heifers.  JACOB  N.  BLAKE3LEE. 

Watertown.  Ct.,  Sept.  1. — It. 


Devon  Cattle  for  Sale. 

I  OFFER  for  sale,  a  Devon  bull  and  oow,  four  years  old,  from 
the  celebrated  herd  of  George  Patterson,  Esq.,  of  Maryland. 
Finer  specimens  cannot,  probably,  be  found  anywhere — certainly 
not  in  the  West.  I  will  sell  them,  here,  at  the  same  price  Mr. 
Patterson  asks  for  similar  stock  at  his  farm  .in  Maryland.  The  cow 
has  a  bull  calf  by  her  side.  ISAAC  DILLON. 

Zanesville,  Ohio.  Sept.  1,  1849. — It.* 
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Farming  on  Fong  Island. 

Local  circumstances  must  always  have  an  influence 
on  the  course  or  system  of  farming  adopted  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  district.  The  relative  demand  and  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  together  with  the  facilities  for  production,  must 
govern  the  farmer  in  the  selection  of  crops  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  near  proximity  of  large  cities  and  towns, 
may  render  it  profitable  to  cultivate  articles,  which,  in 
neighborhoods  remote  from  market,  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  valueless.  The  rapid  increase  of  consumers  of 
agricultural  products,  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  is 
constantly  changing  or  modifying  the  course  of  fanning 
in  those  sections;  and  this  influence  is  being  more  and 
more  extended  with  the  extension  of  the  means  of  rapid 
and  easy  communication  with  the  interior.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  part  of  the  country  which  has  been  more 
affected  by  the  late  great  improvements  in  intercommu¬ 
nication,  than  a  large  portion  of  Long  Island.  A  view 
of  the  mode  of  farming  now  practiced  in  one  of  the 
most  important  counties  of  that  section,  is  admirably 
given  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Queens  County 
Agricultural  Society,  by  Hon.  John  A.  King,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  that  Society,  and  now  President  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society.  We  think  our  readers 
will  be  interested  with  Mr.  K.7s  remarks.  Eds. 

General  History  oe  the  County. — I  propose,  in 
the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  to  depart  somewhat 
from  the  course  which  has  been  usually  adopted  by 
those  who  have  addressed  this  Society,  and  instead  of 
treating  of  the  subject  of  agriculture  generally,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  confine  what  I  have  to  say,  principally  to  the 
county  of  Queens,  the  middle  county  of  the  Island  upon 
which  we  live.  Before,  however,  I  enter  upon  the 
character  of  its  soil,  the  course  of  tillage,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  manures  to  its  varied  crops,  I  would  for  a 
moment  digress,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  settlement  and  climate  of  Queens  county,  stating 
at  the  same  time,  that  most  of  the  information  and  facts 
relating  to  these  questions,  are  derived  from  the  seve¬ 
ral  histories  of  Long  Island,  and  from  the  recent  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  the  same,  under  the  authority  of  the 
State,  by  Wm.  W.  Mather.  Long  Island  then,  by  its 
position,  its  climate,  the  character  of  its  soil,  and  the 
thrift  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  is  a  remarkable 
portion  of  the  State  of  New-York.  It  lies  on  its  south¬ 
ern  extremity,  between  the  40th  and  41st  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  forms,  with  the  Island  of  Manhattan, 
Staten  Island  and  the  Jersey  shore,  the  noble  harbor  of 
New-York.  It  is  in  length,  from  Fort  Hamilton,  at  the 
Narrows,  to  Montauk  Point,  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles;  and  from  the  Narrows  to  Peconic  Bay,  a 
distance  of  ninety  miles,  it  varies  in  breadth  from  12 
to  20  miles.  The  first  successful  attempt  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  settle  Queens  county,  was  made  in  the  town  of 
Hempstead,  in  1643,  by  emigrants  from  New  England, 


at  whose  head  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton.  Flush¬ 
ing  was  settled  in  1645,  under  Thomas  Farrington  and 
others.  Newtown  by  Englishmen  in  1651,  where  the 
present  village  now  stands;  and  the  first  patent  or 
ground  brief,  was  granted  in  1652,  by  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant.  Thomas  Stevenson  and  his  associates  were 
among  its  first  settlers.  The  first  plantation  in  Oyster- 
bay,  was  commenced  on  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  that  name  in  1653,  by  Englishmen,  and  the  first 
deed  from  the  Indians  for  land  in  that  town,  was  made 
in  1653,  to  Peter  Wright  and  others.  Jamaica  follow¬ 
ed  in  1656,  upon  the  application  of  Robert  Jackson  and 
others  from  Hempstead.  Robert  Coe  ami  his  associ¬ 
ates  signed  the  first  certificate  of  purchase  Nov.  25th, 
1656,  for  the  settlement  near  the  Beaver  Pond,  under  a 
purchase  from  the  Indians,  and  a  grant  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council  of  21st  March,  1656.  North  Hemp¬ 
stead  was  originally  a  part  of  Hempstead,  and  has  no 
distinct  records  earlier  than  the  year  1784.  A  settle¬ 
ment  was  attempted,  at  what  is  now  Manhassett,  in 
1640,  by  a  company  of  emigrants  from  Lynn  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  was  broken  up  by  the  Dutch  Governor 
Kieft.  It.  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  statement, 
that  the  county  of  Queens  is  among  the  earliest  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  State  of  New-York.  Its  length  from  east 
to  west  is  26  miles,  its  breadth  from  north  to  south 
about  16  miles,  making  its  whole  area  or  surface  396 
square  miles,  or  250,000  acres. 

The  influence  of  the  ocean,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
south  and  east,  mitigates  and  tempers,  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  the  cold  and  the  heat ;  so  that  the  ther¬ 
mometer  rarely  falls  below  zero,  or  rises  above  90.  Of 
the  250,000  acres,  the  area  of  its  surface,  about  25,- 
000  are  salt  meadow,  and  25,000  plain  and  common 
lands,  leaving  200,000  acres  of  land  for  cultivation, 
improvement  or  in  wood.  Its  present  population  may 
be  estimated  at  32,000;  and  the  assessment  roll  of  its 
real  and  personal  property,  reaches  nearly  $12,000,000. 
Considering,  then,  the  agricultural  character  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  their  numbers,  the  size  of  the  county,  one  of 
the  smallest  in  the  State,  yet,  the  value  of  its  land,  and 
prosperity  of  its  farmers,  place  it,  in  point  of  taxable 
property,  the  sixth  or  seventh *in  the  State.  Large  as 
is  this  amount  of  property,  in  a  county  of  such  limited 
extent,  and  whose  population  is  almost  exclusively  ag¬ 
ricultural  ;  yet  I  think  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  a 
full  remuneration  for  the  capital  and  labor  expended  in 
the  cultivation  of  its  soil,  is  annually  received,  and  in 
many  instances  profitably  invested,  and  that  this  steady 
return  and  increase,  is  as  much  due  to  the  thrift  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  as  to  the  character  of 
that  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its  products.  A  ridge  or 
chain  of  hills  commencing  in  Kings  county,  and  extend¬ 
ing  nearly  to  Oyster  Pond  Point,  on  the  northern  fork 
of  the  Island,  and  rising  in  one  or  two  places,  to  nearly 
400  feet  in  height,  divides  the  county  into  nearly  equal 
parts.  On  the  north  side  of  this  ridge,  the  land  is  often 
rough  and  broken,  except  where  it  stretches  in  necks 
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and  headlands  into  the  Sound,  while  the  surface  on  the 
south  side  is  nearly  a  plain,  without  rock  or  stone  of 
any  size.  The  soil  of  the  Island,  and  of  this  county, 
has  as  much  variety  as  its  surface.  Near  the  Sound, 
the  land  is  hilly  and  uneven ;  the  greater  portion  however, 
is  either  level  or  slightly  undulating.  The  necks  and 
headlands  have  generally  a  rolling  surface,  and  a  deep 
loamy  soil  slightly  mixed  with  sand.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  hills,  the  surface  is  flat  and  the  soil  sandy,  min¬ 
gled  in  many  places  with  loam  and  clay.  The  more 
elevated  land  is,  in  soil,  superior  to  that  of  the  plains, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grains  usually 
raised  in  this  climate.  There  are  large  tracts  of  land 
and  woodland  in  the  centre  of  the  Island,  which,  until 
recently,  have  remained  without  any  attempt  to  reduce 
them  to  cultivation.  In  this  county  we  have  a  large 
body  of  land  principally  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Hempstead,  which  still  lies  in  common,  but  is  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  being  easily  and  profitably  tilled,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  an  immediate  and  considerable  outlay  is  required 
for  fences  and  manures.  Kings  county  contains  very 
little  waste  land,  and  is  in  the  aggregate,  more  fertile 
than  any  equal  portion  of  the  Island.  Perhaps  this  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  be  accounted  for,  as  much  from 
the  excellence  of  the  soil,  as  from  its  proximity  to  the 
cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New-York,  from  whence  manures 
of  varioss  kinds  can  be  more  cheaply  and  easily  pro¬ 
cured. 

System  of  Husbandry. — With  these  preliminary 
remarks  respecting  the  general  features  of  the  Island, 
and  the  county  of  Queens,  which  I  trust  may  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate  to  the  subject  in  hand,  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  describe  in  the  best  way  I  can,  the  system  of 
husbandry,  which  is  pursued  in  this  county.  It  must 
be  in  the  recollection  of  many,  who  are  here  present 
to-day,  that  the  general  course  of  cultivation  was  for¬ 
merly,  in  many  essential  particulars,  different  from  its 
present  practice.  Before  the  Erie  canal  was  comple¬ 
ted,  wheat,  and  barley,  and  rye,  were  largely  raised 
for  sale,  and  the  flouring  mills  on  the  Island  had  as 
much  business  as  they  could  attend  to ;  the  quality  of 
the  grain  raised  was  excellent,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  mills  on  the  north  shore  was  w*ell  established  for 
the  quality  of  their  flour.  The  construction  of  that 
great  work  of  internal  improvement,  very  soon  caused 
a  radical  change  in  the  husbandry  and  crops  of  the 
county.  We  could  no  longer  compete  with  the  rich  and 
virgin  lands  of  the  west,  in  the  production  of  the  cereal 
grains;  and  it  was  at  one  moment  feared  that  the  value 
of  our  lands,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers,  would 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  cheapness,  fertility,  and 
great  extent  of  the  western  lands.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case.  The  effqpt  of  opening  the  Erie  canal, 
was,  it  is  true,  to  bring  the  crops  of  the  West  into  im¬ 
mediate  competition  with  those  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
State,  which,  so  far,  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly:  and  at 
the  same  time  to  force  those  sections,  particularly  those 
near  to  the  city  of  New-York  (for  as  yet,  Brooklyn  was 
only  a  village)  to  change  their  system  of  husbandry, 
and  the  course  and  character  of  their  crops.  And  the 
farmers  of  the  western  part  of  Long  Island,  with  that 
unerring  sagacity  which  interest  always  prompts,  quick¬ 
ly  adapted  the  cultivation,  and  the  crops,  to  the  new 
and  more  extended  demand  which  the  increasing  and 
varied  wants  of  a  great  and  rapidly  growing  city  could 
not  fail  to  produce.  The  natural  and  predicted  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  was  first  to 
enlarge  and  enrich  the  city  of  New-York,  by  pouring 
into  her  warehouses,  for  consumption  and  export,  the 
immense  and  increasing  harvests  of  the  unlimited  West; 
still  to  be  multiplied  as  they  have  been,  year  by  year, 
until  by  new  and  improved  channels  of  communication, 
the  borders  of  all  the  great  Lakes  now  receive  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  overflowing  productions  of  regions  as  vast, 


and  as  fertile,  as  the  sun  in  its  daily  course,  blesses 
with  its  glorious  beams.  The  greater  part  of  this  an¬ 
nual  tribute  of  Agricultural  wealth,  finds  its  way  to  the* 
noble  seaport  of  our  State-— the  great  commercial  mart 
of  the  Western  continent;  thence  to  be  distributed 
among  those  Atlantic  States  whose  productions  are  of 
a  different  character ;  and  also,  among  the  countries  of 
the  world,  in  exchange  for  the  productions  and  the  fab- 
rics  of  their  skill.  The  result  and  effect  of  these  new 
and  varied  elements  of  wealth  poured  into  the  city  of 
New-York,  was  immediately  felt,  in  the  extension  of 
her  commerce,  the  increase  of  her  population,  and  in  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  city  itself.  This 
impulse,  so  powerfully  felt  by  the  city,  was  soon  com¬ 
municated  to  the  surrounding  country;  and  as  the  num¬ 
ber  and  means  of  the  citizens  increased,  the  demand  for 
those  productions  which  the  farmers  in  its  neighborhood 
could  alone  most  easily  and  profitably  supply,  was  soon 
greatly  augmented.  Hence,  as  the  growth  of  New-York, 
and  subsequently  of  Brooklyn,  continued  to  increase  from 
the  causes  above  alluded  to,  it  followed  as  a  consequence 
of  so  many  being  devoted  exclusively  to  the  commerce 
and  the  trades  connected  with  it — and  all  consumers  of 
what  another  class  could  alone  produce — that  the  lands 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  cities  must  advance 
in  value — first,  for  the  erections  of  houses  and  buildings, 
and  next  for  the  cultivation  and  supply  of  those  arti¬ 
cles  most  needed  from  day  to  day  for  the  consumption 
and  support  of  two  large  cities.  And  such  must  conti¬ 
nue  to  be  the  course  of  improvement,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  value  of  the  lands  in  the  western  part  of  this  Island, 
as  the  cities  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn  shall  continue 
to  prosper  and  augment.  The  system  of  husbandry  in 
this  part  of  the  Island,  and  reaching  to  the  eastern 
towns  of  Queens  county,  has,  as  was  before  stated,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  our  position  and  soil,  un¬ 
dergone  a  great  change  in  the  character  and  value  of 
its  productions.  Formerly  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  corn, 
were  the  staple  crops,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  some  of 
them  still  continue  of  that  character.  Now,  it  may  be 
said  that  wheat,  and  rye,  and  barley,  are  no  longer 
raised  as  staple  crops,  nor  to  the  extent  of  former 
years.  But  corn,  and  oats,  and  hay,  are  now  the  main 
and,  as  farming  crops,  perhaps  the  most  productive  and 
the  most  relied  on.  Potatoes,  cabbage,  peas,  beans, 
asparagus,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  in  those 
parts  of  the  county  most  conveniently  situated  for  that 
purpose,  have  been  largely  cultivated  for  market,  and 
twro  crops  are  now  not  unfrequently  taken  during  the 
same  season,  from  the  same  piece  of  ground;  thus 
bringing  a  double  return  to  the  farmer  for  his  labor  and 
expense.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Island,  where  the 
soil  is  light,  sandy  and  warm,  all  the  early  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  have,  wdtli  the  aid  of  ashes  and  ma¬ 
nure,  been  growm  wTith  great  success  and  advantage. 
And  there,  too,  within  a  few  years,  large  orchards  of 
peach  trees  have  been  planted,  whose  fruit  has  been 
abundant,  fair,  and  finding  a  ready  market;  while  the 
stronger  and  more  loamy  soils  in  the  centre,  and  on  the 
necks  and  headlands  of  the  north  side,  have,  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  process  of  high  cultivation,  been  rendered  product¬ 
ive  of  the  finest  crops  of  corn,  oats  and  hay;  and 
where  lands  are  finally  laid  down  to  grass,  of  excellent 
crops  of  wheat,  rye  and  barley.  But  it  should  always 
be  remembered,  that  while  on  the  one  hand,  the  near¬ 
ness  of  a  great  and  steady  market  has  afforded  the  in¬ 
ducement,  and  stimulated  the  exertions  of  the  farmers 
of  the  western  part  of  the  Island;  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  they  with  great  sagacity  and  persevering  industry, 
have  been  quite  equal  to  the  new  system  of  husbandry, 
which  in  so  many  instances  they  have  been  called  upon 
-to  enter  into.  And  that  though  prudent  and  saving  in 
all  other  matters,  they  have  learned  the  wise  lesson, 
that  it  is  not  for  their  interest  to  starve  the  land.  It 
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It  has  been  truly  said,  you  cannot  cheat  the  land,  for  it 
will  reproach  you  if  you  do.  Another  maxim,  which  I 
believe  is  held  for  truth  among  us,  is,  that  the  more  ge¬ 
nerously  you  treat  the  land,  the  more  abundantly  it  will 
repay  the  outlay. 

Rotation  of  Crops  and  Manures. — I  will  now 
proceed  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  general  rotation  of 
crops  on  regular  farming  lands,  and  the  application  of 
manures  to  the  various  crops,  as  they  come  in  their  as¬ 
signed  order,  from  my  own  observation,  as  well  as  from 
the  report  of  others.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  lands 
in  Queens  county,  as  a  general  rule,  are  broken  up  eve¬ 
ry  five  or  seven  years,-  that  corn,  one  of  the  surest 
crops,  succeeded  by  oats,  are  the  two  fallow  crops,  and 
that  the  land  is  then  laid  down  with  wheat,  rye  or  bar¬ 
ley,  and  the  grass  seeds.  It  is  mowed  two  or  three 
years,  and  pastured  afterwards,  until  it  is  time  to  re¬ 
peat  the  same  process.  The  manner  of  applying  ma¬ 
nure,  ashes,  lime,  & c.,  which  are  those  chiefly  relied 
upon,  and  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  various  crops— 
(though  guano  bone  and  fish  have  their  advocates)  de¬ 
pends,  as  to  their  quantity,  upon  the  condition  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  crop  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  While  nearly  all  the  straw,  and  more  than 
half  the  hay,  is  carried  off  the  farm  and  sold,  and  their 
place  only  measurably  supplied  by  salt  and  sedge  hay, 
the  quantity  of  manure  made  in  the  barn-yard,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  much  diminished,  and  its  deficiency  sup¬ 
plied,  if  the  system  of  frequent  cropping  is  carried  on, 
from  other  sources.  Hence  Long  Island,  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  particularly  in  its  western  counties, 
depends  essentially  upon  a  supply  of  the  richest  ma¬ 
nures,  from  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  North  and  East 
Rivers,  which  is  brought  by  water  and  railway  to  the 
nearest  points  where  it  is  required;  and  the  farmers  of 
this  county  proceed,  and  have  proceeded  for  years,  upoaa 
the  principle  that  it  is  better  and  more  profitable  to  sell 
the  corn  and  oats,  the  straw  and  the  hay,  for  cash  in 
the  market,  and  with  it,  to  purchase  the  manures  re¬ 
quired  for  the  growth  of  their  crops,  and  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  their  farms  in  good  condition. 

In  breaking  up  the  land  for  corn,  they  do  best  who 
plow  in  the  fall,  and  cross-plow  in  the  spring,  spreading 
the  whole  ground  with  such  manure  as  they  may  have, 
and  then  adding  at  the  time  of  planting  in  the  hill,  half 
a  shovel  full  of  well-rotted  manure.  By  this  process  a 
quick  start  is  given  to  the  plant,  leaving  it  afterwards 
to  draw  its  support  from  the  soil  around,  in  w'hich  the 
long  manure  is  slowly  decomposed,  and  continues  to 
supply  nourishment  to  the  plant  during  the  period  of  its 
growth.  Others  manure  the  corn  in  the  hill  only,  and 
sometimes,  when  it  is  up,  and  of  sufficient  size,  strew  a 
little  leached  or  other  ashes,  around  the  young  plant. 
As  it  is  a  certain,  so  it  is  a  general  crop,  yielding,  ac¬ 
cording  to  cultivation  and  manure,  from  twenty  to  eigh¬ 
ty  bushels  per  acre.  For  oats,  it  is  not  usual  to  give 
any  manure;  sometimes,  however,  ashes  are  applied, 
where  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  supposed  to  require  it. 
But  usually  it  is  a  crop  which  is  grown  free  from  any 
other  charge,  than  putting  the  ground  in  good  condition 
by  the  plow,  and  an  early  sowing  of  the  seed.  As  soon 
as  the  oats  are  cradled,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the 
ground  will  admit  of  it,  the  land  is  slightly  plowed,  so 
as  to  cover  the  stubble  sufficiently,  in  which  state  it  re¬ 
mains  until  it  is  time  to  mark  it  out,  and  cart  on  the 
manure  and  ashes,  as  both  are  frequently  applied  to¬ 
gether  where  the  character  of  the  soil  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  their  joint  use. 
The  quantity  of  manure,  and  of  the  best  quality,  which 
at  this  time  is  put  upon  each  acre,  will  vary  from  30 
to  40  cart  loads;  with  an  addition  sometimes  of  100 
bushels  of  ashes.  Between  the  end  of  September,  and 
the  first  ten  days  of  October,  the  wheat  is  sown  at  the 
rate  of  two  bushels  an  acre,  with  from  six  to  eight 


quarts  of  timothy  seed  ;  and  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  of  the  ground  will  admit, _ 
about  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  clover  seed  are  sown  per 
acre.  From  land  thus  laid  down,  if  the  season  is  favor¬ 
able,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and  in  some  instances, 
thirty  bushels  of  good  wheat  will  be  harvested;  of  rye, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels;  of  barley,  from  40 
to  50  bushels.  If  the  grass  seeds  take  well,  from  twe> 
to  two  and  a-half  tons  of  hay  may  be  cut  on  the  ensu 
ing  year.  The  labor  of  tillage  in  this  county  is,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  comparatively  light,  and  hence  a  less 
number  of  animals  are  needed  for  the  purposes  of  a 
farm.  A  pair  of  horses,  mules,  or  cattle,  have,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  power  enough  to  turn  up  the  sod 
with  ease,  and  to  prepare  the  land  for  a  crop.  And 
with  the  aid  of  the  same  horses  and  mules,  where  th*. 
farm  is  near  enough  to  the  cities  the  farmer  is  enabled 
himself  to  transport  his  produce  in  wagons  or  carts  to 
a  ready  and  a  cash  market.  So  far  as  my  own  experi 
ence  and  observation  can  be  relied  on,  and  they  are  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  opinion  of  many  practical  agriculturists, 
deep  plowing  for  corn  and  potatoes,  where  the  land  will 
admit  of  it,  is  a  practice  which  if  more  frequently  fob 
lawed,  would  well  repay  the  farmer.  But  if  you  plow 
deeply,  you  should  manure  generously,  and  by  the  aid 
of  both  you  will  increase  the  depth  and  excellence  of 
the  soil,  in  which  the  roots  of  plants  will  find  room  to 
spread,  and  find  protection  from  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  amount,  the  variety,  and  the  value  of 
the  productions  of  Queens  county,  can  only  be  estima 
ted  and  measured  by  the  census  of  1840;  the  only 
means  at  this  time  within  our  reach  for  such  a  purpose. 
By  the  returns  of  that  census,  the  number  of  improved 
acres  of  land  in  the  county  was  125,636,  of  which 
there  were  in  grain  49,906,  and  in  meadow  and  pas¬ 
ture,  73,710,  whose  annual  products  of  all  kinds 
reached  the  value  of  $1,764,604;  agreeably  to  a  state¬ 
ment  and  calculation,  which  will  be  found  in  a  note 
below.* 

There  is  another  source  of  profit,  which  I  must  not 
omit  on  this  occasion,  and  in  connection  with  the  fore¬ 
going  statement.  It  is  the  large  and  valuable  nurseries, 
and  horticultural  and  botanical  establishments,  which 
for  so  many  years  have  given  celebrity  to  the  county, 
as  well  as  to  their  enterprising  and  intelligent  proprie¬ 
tors;  who  cultivate  about  200  acres,  on  which  nearly 
2,000,000  trees  are  supposed  to  stand. 


The  above  sum  of  $1,764,605,  the 


Acres.  In  Grain.  Meadow  &  Pasture 


*  Newtown, .  12,397 

Jamaica, .  11 ,098 

Flushing,  .  11,688 

North  Hempstead, .  23,580 

Oysterbay, .  35,995 

Hempstead, .  29,878 


5,403 
4,106 
4,541 
11,791 
10, 192 
12, 873 


6,992 
6,127 
10,789 
25,803 
17, 005 


125,636  49,906 

73,710 

Acres. 

Total  bu. 

Bu.  pr. 

acre. 

Value. 

In  Wheat, . 

.  4,464 

99,374 

20 

at  10s. 

$124,217 

Corn, . 

.  17,228 

440,200 

25 

5s. 

275,125 

Oats, . 

.  12,148 

323, 824 

27 

3s. 

121,434 

Potatoes,. . . . 

.  2,435 

229,966 

95 

4s. 

114,983 

Rye,  - - - - - 

.  5,810 

61,682 

11 

5s. 

38,552 

Buckwheat,.. 

.  4,417 

67,567 

15 

4s. 

33,783 

Peas, . 

,.  617 

38,219 

62 

4  s. 

38,214 

Beans, . 

289 

26, 796 

90 

8s. 

26,798 

Of  the  75,000  acres  in  meadow  and  pasture,  two-fifths, 
or  30.000  acres,  may  be  set  down  as  mowing  ground, 
yielding,  one  year  with  another,  one  and  a-half  tons 

of  hay,  or  45,000  tons,  at  $12.50  per  ton,  is, . . 

Wheat  and  Rye  straw,  one-half  the  value  of  the  grain, 
Salt  and  sedge  hay,  at  one-fifth  the  value  of  English 

hay . 

Oat  straw,  corn  tops  and  bottoms,  40,000  loads  at  $1 .50, 
Cabbages,  asparagus,  and  other  vegetables,  and  small 

fruit,  . . . . 

Pork,  poultry,  lambs,  veal,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  cord 
wood,  and  locust  timber,... . 


572, 509 
82,009 

112,009 
60, 008 

50,008 

125,060 

$1,764,604 
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the  annual  productions  of  the  country,  is  now  to  be  di¬ 
minished  by  the  cost  of  labor  and  manure,  and  the  wear 
and  tear,  as  follows: 

To  the  value  of  the  real  estate,. . $7,500,000 

Deducting  for  villages  and  their  buildings,  1,000,000 

$6,500,000 

Add  to  the  personal  estate,  for  stock,  farm¬ 
ing  implements,  wagons,  carts,  &c.,  ....  1,500,000 


$8,000,000 

The  balance  of  personal  estate,  $3,000,000,  being  at 
interest,  or  variously  invested. 

Deduct,  for  labor  on  50,000  acres 

arable  land,  at  $6  per  acre,..  $300,000 
And  on  30,000  acres  meadow  or 

mowing  land,  at  $3  per  acre,  90,000 
For  manures  made  and  purchas¬ 
ed,  the  one  being  equal  to  the 

other,  as  will  be  shown, .  454,000 

For  wear  and  tear, .  80,000 

— - -  924,000 


Nett  receipt, .  $840,605 

Or  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  $8,000,000  of  agricul¬ 
tural  capital;  or  $7  nett  per  acre  on  125,000  acres 
improved  lands,  and  $17  nett  per  acre  on  the  50,000 
acres  of  arable  land. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  will  scarcely  reach 
eighty  acres,  and  the  average  value  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  county,  250.000  acres,  is  agreeably  to  the  assess¬ 
ment  roll,  $30;  of  the  improved  land,  125,000  acres, 
$60  per  acre ;  of  the  number  of  acres  returned  for  taxa¬ 
tion,  170,000,  $47  per  acre.  The  number  of  acres  of 
improved  land  in  the  state  is  12,000,000.  Its  hay 
crop  is  3,000,000  tons,  or  rather  more  than  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  the  whole  hay  crop  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  year  1825,  the  Erie  canal  was  completed.  At 
that  time  the  population  of  the  city  of  New- York  was 
166,000,  and  the  value  of  her  real  and  personal  pro¬ 
perty,  $100,000,000.  Then  the  county  of  Queens  had 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  an  assessment  roll  of  less  than 
$6,000,000.  In  1848,  the  city  of  New-York  had  a 
population  of  more  than  400,000,  and  an  assessment 
roll  of  $250,000,000;  and  the  county  of  Queens,  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  32.000,  and  an  assessment  roll  of  nearly 
$12,000,000.  It  is  thus,  I  think,  clearly  shown,  that 
the  growth  and  influence  of  great  cities,  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  great  numbers  who  are  not  producers,  but 
must  be  fed,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  source 
of  increased  value  to  the  lands  within  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance,  and  of  profit  and  emolument  to  those  who  are 
owners  or  tillers  of  the  same. 

Annual  Expenditure  for  Manure. — It  remains 
now  to  be  shown  what  sums  are  annually  spent  inde¬ 
pendently  of  labor,  for  the  manures,  ashes,  lime,  &c. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  an  estimate  which 
should  be  safe,  upon  this  subject,  and  some  pains  have 
been  taken  to  get  at  the  details,  in  which  I  have  been 
aided  by  several  intelligent  friends;  and  the  result  is 
as  will  be  seen  below,  that  an  annual  sum  of  $227,000 
is  expended  for  the  purchase  of  manures.* 

*  At  the  landings  of  the  town  of  North  Hempstead,  there  was 
received  from  the  1st  of  July,  1847,  to  the  1st  of  August,  1848 — 
59,200  cartmen's  loads  of  manure, 

147  tons  of  guano, 

3.800  loads  of  ashes, 

1.800  loads  of  lime, 

1,500  bushels  of  bone, 

30,000  bony  fish. 

The  value  of  which  was, .  $47,878 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  transported,  during  the  same 
period,  and  principally  for  this  county, 

14.000  loads  of  ashes, 

25,000  loads  of  manure, 

16,009  bushels  of  lime, 

Value,  independently  of  guano,  bone  and  bony  fish, .  42,371 

$90,249 
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This  calculation  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  below  the 
actual  outlay  for  manure,  taking  one  year  with  another; 
and  I  have  heard  it  suggested  as  a  curious  fact,  or  ra¬ 
ther  conjecture,  that  large  as  is  this  amount,  an  equal 
amount  in  value  is  annually  received  from  the  sale  of 
the  fish,  clams,  oysters  and  wild  fowl  of  our  Bays  and 
Sound. 

This  estimate,  while  it  is  to  be  considered  only  as  an 
attempt  to  fix  the  amount  of  outlay  annually  incurred 
by  the  farmers  of  Queens  county  for  the  materials  to 
enrich  their  soil,  furnishes  at  the  same  time  the  best 
evidence,  that  the  profits  of  agriculture  must  be  large 
and  remunerating,  in  order  to  induce  the  farmers,  who 
always  look  closely  to  their  own  interest,  to  expend 
annually  so  large  a  share  of  their  receipts  for  such  a 
purpose. 

If,  then,  to  the  above  sum  of  $227,000  expended  for 
manure,  be  added  the  amount  of  that  made  on  the 
land,  estimated  according  to  the  English  calculation  at 
so  much  per  head  of  the  animals  of  the  county,  viz., 
cattle  and  horses  at  13  cart  loads,  cows  at  10,  and 
sheep  and  swine  at  l\,  it  will  be  found  that  about 
460,000  cart  loads  of  manure  at  4s.,  are  annually 
made,  equal  in  value  to  that  procured  from  all  other 
sources;  75,638,  being  the  number  of  animals  by  the 
census  of  1845,  which  calculation  gives  6  loads  per 
head  all  round. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  not  entered  into  the 
field  of  chemical  analysis  as  respects  the  soil  or  the 
manures  to  be  applied  to  it;  this  has  been  done  by 
others,  on  former  occasions;  and  is  a  subject  now  with¬ 
in  the  reach  and  understanding  of  all,  from  the  cheap 
and  numerous  treatises  upon  the  subject.  I  have  con¬ 
fined  my  remarks  to  the  practical  view  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  condition  and  capabilities,  and  have  endeavored 
by  a  plain  statement  of  facts  as  they  are  believed  to 
exist,  to  give  to  those  most  interested  in  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  county,  such  details  respecting  its 
soil,  its  husbandry,  its  products,  and  its  prospects,  as 
may  encourage  them  and  others  to  pursue,  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  profit,  the  most  independent  and  healthful 
occupation  that  man  can  exercise.  The  state  of  New- 
York,  ever  mindful  of  her  own  commanding  position, 
was  the  first  to  commence  the  great  work  of  internal 
improvements,  and  well  has  sho  been  repaid  for  her 
wise  forecast.  Having  provided  the  channels  of  com¬ 
munication.  upon  which  might  be  borne  the  products 
of  her  own,  and  those  of  other  states,  she  then  expended 
a  large  sum  of  money,  during  a  series  of  years,  in  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  State ;  copies  of  which  great 
work  were  distributed  among  the  counties,  at  the  cost 
price.  She  went  one  step  further;  for,  remembering 
that  agriculture  was  the  occupation  and  support  of  the 
great  mass  of  her  people,  she  appropriated  an  annual 
sum  of  $8,000  for  the  improvement  and  encouragement 
of  agricultural  and  domestic  manufactures,  a  portion  of 
which  is  paid  to  the  several  counties  of  the  state,  upon 
their  raising  an  equal  amount. 

Having  now  concluded  the  remarks  which  I  proposed 
to  address  to  the  society,  and  which  I  feel  have  but 
poorly  rapaid  your  patient  attention,  it  remains  for  me 

If  the  10.000  acres  of  arable  land  in  North  Hempstead  require, 
in  addition  to  that  supplied  by  their  own  barn-yards,  an  outlay  of 
nearly  $50,000  a  year  for  manure,  Oysterbay.  whose  cultivation 
is  about  equal  in  amount,  and,  if  as  perfect,  would  also  require  an 
equal  outlay, . . .  *1M 1 1878 

Flushing,  with  about  one-half  the  number  of  acres,. . .  23.939 

Newtown,  with  rather  more  than  half, .  30,000 

Hempstead,  with  12,700  acres,  would  require  a  lar¬ 
ger  outlay  than  the  towns  already  named ;  but,  as  she  has 
other  sources  of  supply,  near  at  hand,  from  sea-weed  and 
fish,  I  would  not  place  her  outlay  beyond, . •  •  •  •  20,000 

Jamaica,  with  about  4,000  acres  requiring  the  aid  of 
manure,  a  part  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  L.  I.  Railroad, 
as  is  also  that  part  of  its  line  of  road  through  the  several 
towns  of  the  county,  may  still  be  put  down  at  an  outlay  of  15,000 

Making  together  the  sum  of . . . •  . $227,063 
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only  to  exhort  the  farmers  of  this  old  county  to  a  steady 
perseverance  in  their  honorable  occupation ;  which  has 
so  far  rewarded  their  toil  and  industry  with  competence 
and  independence.  May  they  properly  estimate  and 
approve  of  the  provision  which  the  state  has  thought 
proper  to  make  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause  in 
which  they,  and  their  brethren  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  are  so  steadily  engaged. 
The  benefit  and  advantages  of  which  have  again  and 
again  been  made  manifest  both  at  the  state  and  county 
fairs..  So  much  so,  that  it  is  now  a  matter  generally 
conceded,  that  inquiry  and  exertions  have  been  stimu¬ 
lated,  a  more  perfect  system  of  cultivation  pursued,  a 
great  improvement  in  all  the  implements  of  husbandry 
obtained,  the  breed  of  cattle  and  horses  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to 5  and  finally,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
component  parts  of  soils,  as  well  as  of  the  qualities  of 
manure,  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  all  these 
matters  the  farmers  of  the  state  have  a  deep  interest. 
They  constitute  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabitants,  are 
constantly  and  laboriously  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  its  soil,  the  gathering  of  its  crops,  and  their  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  best  market.  An  occupation  as  honora¬ 
ble  and  useful  as  it  is  ancient  and  necessary  5  and  too 
much  neglected  by  the  youth  of  our  country  for  other 
and  more  uncertain  pursuits;  one,  too,  in  which  the 
passions  and  the  worst  feelings  of  our  nature  find  little 
room  for  growth  or  display,  where  the  regularity  of 
labor,  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  feeling  of  independ¬ 
ence,  which  the  ownership  of  the  land  ever  imparts, 
tempers  and  chastens  the  character  and  sentiments  of 
the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Such  is  eminently  the  condition 
and  the  let  of  the  farmers  of  this  noble  state:  may  such 
continue  to  be  the  inheritance  of  their  children. 


System,  Order,  and  Economy. 

The  farmer  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  deprived 
of  the  many  and  necessary  facilities  for  studying,  com¬ 
prehending,  and  intelligibly  practicing  his  profession. 
The  farmers  of  the  state  of  New  York  contribute  more 
to  the  due  education  and  accomplishment  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion,  of  lawyers,  physicians  and  merchants, 
by  full  three  fourths,  than  either  of  the  above  classes 
do  or  can  contribute  for  their  own  advancement,  because 
when  combined  they  even  then  do  not  amount  in  num¬ 
bers  to  one  fourth  of  the  farmers  of  this  state.  We 
farmers,  then,  pay  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
colleges,  of  academies  and  universities,  the  energies  of 
which  are  mainly  exerted  and  directed  to  educate  and 
advance  the  classes  above  referred  to;  and  from  them 
emanates  special  appliances  for  their  respective  indivi¬ 
dual  classes.  The  farmer  has  reason  to  rejoice  and 
feel  proud  of  the  benefits  he  is  thus  so  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  producing;  he  knows,  acknowledges,  and 
bows  to,  the  efforts  of  the  man  of  God,  who  meekly 
and  purely  devotes  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his 
fellow  beings  in  the  only  path  which  leads  to  true  and 
enduring  happiness.  The  farmer  has  a  proud  satisfac¬ 
tion,  too,  in  the  means  he  has  so  richly  afforded  in 
bringing  forward  the  eminent  lawyer,  who,  when  pur¬ 
suing  his  own  proper  duty,  is  exercising  benevolence 
and  talent  of  the  highest  order  in  adjusting  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  contentions  of  his  fellow  men;  and  thus 
through  all  classes,  the  farmer  has  cause  to  rejoice 
and  feel  proud,  in  his  liberal  and  cheerful  efforts  to 
develope  and  sustain  them.  But  what  has  this  power¬ 
ful  body  of  men  done  for  themselves  ?  Nothing — 
nothing  for  their  own  special  advancement  in  the  art 
and  science  of  agriculture  !  ! 

And  here  let  me  ask  reference  to  one  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  claimed  to  be  established  at  page  79  of  the  Culti¬ 
vator ,  when  first  calling  the  attention  of  my  brother 
farmers  to  the  value  and  necessity  of  order ,  system  and 


economy ,  it  was  then  stated  that  il  the  power  of  man, 
when  used  without  the  application  of  mind  or  intellect, 
degrades  him  in  his  own  estimation,  reducing  him  to 
a  condition  of  servitude  and  dependence.” 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  man  will  deny  this 
position,  for  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  abject  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  thus  circumstanced  at  various  places  on 
this  earth.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this  position,  is  it 
not  equally  true,  that  the  greater  amount  of  intellect 
employed  in  directing  the  power  of  man,  the  more 
elevated,  free  and  independent  is  his  condition  ?  Now 
let  us  apply  these  truths  to  our  class,  as  farmers,  and 
compare  the  amount  of  intellect  we  use  in  our  vocation 
with  the  amount  used  by  the  divine,  the  lawyer  or  phy¬ 
sician.  Must  we  not  frankly  admit,  that  to  a  great 
extent,  we  are  negligent  in  this  particular;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  where  this  neglect  prevails,  there  we  are 
valued  below  our  capacities  and  natural  conditions  ? 
Yes,  we  may  not  deny  it,  but  we  can  and  ought 
promptly  to  open  to  the  body  of  farmers  the  broad  door 
to  knowledge,  whereby  we  may  readily  and  easily  sub¬ 
stitute  intelligence  for  mere  force,  “  the  power  of 
knowledge  for  the  power  of  muscle.”  While  we  parti¬ 
cipate  in  common  in  the  blessings  of  our  common 
schools,  and  while  we  joyfully  and  gladly  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  among  other  classes, 
let  us  no  longer  neglect  the  interests  of  our  own  sons, 
but  with  unceasing  energy  claim  an  equal  distribution 
of  all  the  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  science  and 
art,  as  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 

As  our  colleges  and  prominent  seminaries  are  now 
conducted,  they  give  us  abundant  opportunities  for 
training  the  mind,  for  exercising  it  and  enabling  it  to 
grapple  with  abstruse  studies.  All  this  is  well,  and  is 
quite  as  important  to  the  farmer  as  to  any  profession: 
but  once  within  the  walls  of  our  present  educational 
halls,  and  we  find  that  the  minds  of  the  boys,  though 
well  exercised,  are  insensibly  led  from  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  pure  views  of  progress  in  life,  by  means  of 
agriculture,  to  hazard  their  destinies  in  the  ambitious 
short-lived  road  of  public  employment,  or  in  the 
scheming,  speculative  tracks  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Here  is  the  point,  then,  we  must  needs  start  from: 
either  our  existing  system  of  education,  in  all  our 
seminaries,  must  make  agriculture  a  department  equal 
in  importance  and  as  honorable  in  pursuit,  as  any  and 
every  other  vocation  of  man,  otherwise  a  large  portion 
of  the  funds  which  we  farmers  now  contribute  for  edu¬ 
cation,  must  be  applied  to  the  direct,  special  advance¬ 
ment  of  education,  with  a  single  view  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests. 

I  need  hardly  remark  that  to  this  end,  the  farmer 
needs  as  high  talent  for  his  use,  and  as  extensive 
knowledge  as  is  needful  for  any  vocation  on  the  earth. 

These  are  the  means  we  must  use,  and  probably  the 
course  we  must  pursue  to  cause  our  class  to  hold  the 
elevation  to  which  it  is  entitled,  to  use  mind  and  intel¬ 
lect  in  the  application  of  our  power,  securing  the 
highest  condition  of  man  in  this  world,  and  the  best 
preparation  for  comprehending  and  entering  upon  those 
duties  which  lead  to  perfect  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come. 

To  produce  this  result,  we  have  need  for  order  and 
system ,  or  in  other  words,  union  and  systematic  action, 
as  a  class  of  men  pursuing  a  vocation  distinct  from  all 
others, — more  important  than  all  others, — and  without 
which,  all  art,  all  science  would  decay.  Agricola. 
Seneca  County. 


Tan  converted  to  Manure. — This,  it  is  said,  may 
be  successfully  accomplished,  by  placing  alternate  lay¬ 
ers  of  spent  tan  and  lime,  the  former  2  feet  thick,  the 
latter  3  inches- — remaining  thus  for  two  years. 
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Farming  in  Missouri,  &c. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Time  and  inclination  at  length 
concurring,  I  proceed  to  comply  with  your  request, 
made  more  than  a  year  ago;  and  undertake  the  task 
of  giving  you  an  impartial  account  of  our  section  of  the 
country,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  location, 
soil,  products,  mode  of  farming,  See. 

Cooper  county,  of  which  Boonville,  a  village  of  some 
2,000  inhabitants,  is  the  county  seat,  is  situated  very 
near  the  centre  of  the  state,  about  160  miles  by  land, 
and  200  by  water,  west  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river. 

That  river,  though  one  of  the  muddiest  and  most 
turbulent  streams  in  the  known  world,  filled  with  snags 
and  sand-bars,  rendering  its  navigation  difficult  and 
dangerous,  is,  notwithstanding,  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  farmers  in  its  vicinity,  in  conveying  their  produce 
to  market. 

We  are  all  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  at  present, 
in  looking  out  for  the  great  Pacific  rail-road,  which  we 
calculate  will  run  somewheres  near  here,  if  it  ever 
runs  at  all.  It  is  expected  to  give  a  great  impetus  to 
the  business  of  farming,  when  it  does  come.  How 
that  may  be  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  we  certainly  need 
something  to  stir  us  up. 

The  timber  and  prairie  are  more  equally  divided  in 
this  county  than  in  almost  any  other  in  the  state, — 
decidedly  more  so  than  in  any  other  possessing  the  same 
advantages  of  productive  soil  and  convenience  to  market.. 
When  I  say  convenience  to  market,  understand  me  as 
speaking  comparatively.  Our  market  here,  at  best,  is 
very  inconvenient,  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
home  market,  and  that  is  limited,  besides  being  very 
uncertain  and  fluctuating.  The  soil  in  this  county  is 
not  so  deep  as  in  some  of  the  other  counties  above,  on 
and  near  the  river,  nor  is  it  so  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  hemp  and  tobacco  as  some  of  them,  but  for 
Indian  corn,  oats,  red  and  white  clover,  timothy,  orchard 
and  blue-grass,  melons,  pumpkins  and  squashes,  sweet 
and  Irish  potatoes,  turnips  and  beets,  it  is  not  excelled 
by  any  section  I  have  seen,  and  my  observation  has 
extended  over  more  than  half  the  states  in  the  union, 
and  particularly  over  the  west. 

Particular  localities  may  beat  it  in  the  production  of 
some  particular  article  named  above,  as  the  Wabash 
and  Sciota  valleys  in  Indian  corn,  some  parts  of  Illinois 
in  oats,  and  some  of  the  southern  states  in  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  but  taken  in  the  mass  I  believe  we  can  compete 
with  any  portion  of  the  continent.  Wheat  is  a  very 
uncertain  crop  here,  on  account  of  winter-killing, 
though  when  it  escapes,  we  get  good  crops. 

Buckwheat,  barley  and  rye,  do  pretty  well,  though 
they  qre  not  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent.  All 
kinds  of  fruits  suited  to  our  climate,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  strawberries,  Sec.,  suc¬ 
ceed  admirably.  Qur  prairies  are  covered  with  the 
wild  strawberry,  while  our  forests  abound  with  wild 
plums,  grapes  and  paw-paws,  black-berries,  raspberries, 
persimmons,  &c.,  besides  a  variety  of  nuts,  such  as  the 
hazel,  hickory,  black  and  white  walnut,  &c. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  this  section  of 
the  state,  are  hemp,  tobacco,  mules  and  horses,  beef 
cattle,  pork  and  wheat.  The  articles  of  hemp,  tobacco 
and  wheat,  and  most  of  the  pork,  is  shipped  to  St. 
Louis.  Our  principal  market  for  mules  and  horses  is 
Louisiana,  and  for  a  few  years  past,  Texas — a  distance 
of  from  400  to  600  miles,  the  nearest  point,  when  taken 
by  land,  and  1500  or  2000  when  carried  by  water. 
Last  spring,  however,  the  California  emigration  created 
a  market  for  most  of  our  surplus  mules  and  oxen  nearer 
home.  The  annual  caravans  leaving  for  California, 
together  with  the  constantly  increasing  trade  from  this 
State  across  the  plains  to  Santa  Fe,  will  be  very  apt  to 
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cause  an  increased  demand  for  mules  and  oxen  for  many 
years  to  come.  Our  stall-fed  cattle  are  principally 
driven  to  St.  Louis  and  slaughtered.  But  immense 
droves  of  3,  4  and  5  year  old  steers,  are  annually 
bought  up  in  this  section  and  driven  to  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Virginia,  there  fattened,  and  then  driven  to 
Baltimore  and  other  eastern  markets.  Our  prairies 
afford  fine  grazing,  and  when  they  are  eat  out,  the 
prairie  grass  is  replaced  by  blue  grass  and  white  clover. 

Farming  here  is  conducted  on  the  regular  skinning 
system— taking  everything  and  returning  nothing,  and 
new  as  the  country  is,  numbers  of  farms  are  beginning 
to  feel  and  show  the  effects  of  it.  Crops  on  land  that 
has  been  in  cultivation  from  10  to  15  and  20  years,  are 
beginning  to  grow  “  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully 
less.”  There  seems  to  be  a  continual  straggle  with 
each  farmer  to  have  longer  strings  of  fence,  bigger 
fields,  and  more  ground  in  corn  than  his  neighbor. 
The  result  of  which  struggle,  in  conjunction  with  the 
ease  with  which  land  is  brought  into  cultivation  in  the 
prairie  convenient  to  timber,.is  that  most  of  the  farmers 
in  this  country  scratch  over  a,  great  deal  of  ground  but 
cultivate  none.  Instead,  however,  of  endeavoring  to 
extricate  themselves  from  their  difficulties  in  the  most 
reasonable  way  possible,  that  of  ceasing  to  enlarge 
their  farms  and  sowing  grass  seed  until  they  are 
reduced  to  a  manageable  size,  the  ery  is  still  more 
land,  more  eorn.  It  is  corn,  corn,  corn, — nothing  but 
corn. 

I  know  numbers  of  farmers  who  cultivate  from  50  to 
150  acres  of  land,  who  have  not  exceeded  5  acres  of 
grass  on  their  farms,  and  many  of  them  not  a  spire 
except  what  nature  has  sown  for  them.  This,  too,  m= 
one  of  the  best  grass  countries  in  the  world,  and  where 
the  same  labor  expended  in  the  cultivation  and  sowing 
of  timothy  and  clover  hay,  will  feed  fully  double  the 
stock  that  it  would  in  raising  corn.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  some  honorable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  not  many  more  than  one  sufficient  to  prove 
the  rule. 

We  have  some  excellent  stock,  but,  as  a  general  rule 
the  stock  here  is  exceedingly  scrubby.  The  generally 
received  opinion  amongst  the  sovereigns  here,  is,  that 
a  big  corn-crib,  well  filled,  makes  fine  stock,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  are  indifferent  about  improving  it  by- 
procuring  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep,  to  breed  from.  There  has  been  more  done  in 
improving  the  breed  of  hogs  than  anything  else,  but 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement  yet,  even  with 
them. 

The  wheat  crop  has  generally  been  very  light  here 
this  season, — the  rust  destroying  thousands  of  acres 
that  had  escaped  the  winter.  I  didn't  cut  a  head  of 
mine,  which,  but  for  the  rust,  would  have  made  a 
tolerably  fair  crop. 

Oats  and  timothy  were  fine.  Owing  to  the  long- 
continued  wet  weather  and  backwardness  of  the  spring, 
the  corn  crop  is  rather  backward,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  state  the  prospect  is  very  gloomy, — -the  wet  weather 
preventing  the  planting  of  thousands  of  acres,  as  well 
as  the  cultivation  of  a  great  deal  after  it  was  planted . 
The  prospect  in  this  county  bids  fair  for  an  average 
crop,  and  considering  the  unfavorableness  of  the  season 
it  looks  very  well,  but  being  more  backward,  and 
much  more  foul  than  usual,  a  drought  now  would  cut 
it  short. 

As  to  manuring,  the  idea  is  looked  on  as  preposterous  ■? 
u  What  !  manure  our  rich  virgin  soil  that  only  requires 
planting,  and  a  plowing  or  two  to  produce  ten  barrels 
of  corn  to  the  acre  !  Absurd.  That  was  not  what  we 
left  our  old  worn  out  lands  for— away  back  in  old 
Virginia,  old  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  where  we  had  to  tug  and  toil,  scratch  and  scrape, 
haul  manure  all  winter,  and  plough  all  summer,  and 
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ffien  scarcely  make  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together  !  Let  them'  haul  manure  that  like  it,  we’re 
not  in  that  line  of  business.” 

That’s  the  way  they  talk.  Just  “  go  it  ”  my  good 
fellow.  Stick  to  that,  and  carry  it  out,  and  in  less 
than  30  years  you,  or  some  of  your  children,  will  be 
nising  similar  language  away  off  in  some  nook  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  or  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  California 
*>r  Oregon,  or  it  may  be  in  some  prospective  territory 
mot  yet  “  annexed,” 

Take  the  state  over,  and  I  have  no  idea  that  one 
farmer  out  of  fifty  has  ever  hauled  a  load  of  manure  to 
his  corn  field  since  he  has  been  in  the  state.  I  have 
■doubts,  even,  whether  one  in  a  hundred  has  ever  done 
at.  Year  after  year  the  manure  accumulates  in  their 
lots  and  crowds  their  stables  and  barns,  a  perfect 
nuisance,  rotting  down  their  barns  and  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  stock  confined  in  the  lots  to  find  a 
dry  place  to  lie  down  in  wet  weather.  So,  of  course, 
they  have  either  to  stand  up  or  lie  in  the  mud. 

Food  is  plenty;  an  abundance  is  given  them;  they  eat 
a  little,  perhaps  a  fourth  of  what  is  given ;  run  over 
and  tramp  the  balance  in  the  mud,  and  then  for  want 
of  some  dry  place  to  lie  down  and  ruminate  they  stand 
knee  deep  in  mud  and  shiver,  while  their  owner  wonders 
why  his  cattle  don’t  thrive  better:! 

Some,  however,  have  the  foresight  and  sagacity  to 
avoid  all  this,  by  building  their  stables,  barns,  & c., 
over  or  contiguous  to  a  ravine,  by  which  they  are 
drained,  so  that  each  shower  abates  the  nuisance.,  and 
the  lucky  farmer  is  not  troubled  with  muddy  lots  and 
rotting  barns.  But  while  this  process  is  going  on,  how 
is  the  corn  field  progressing  ?  Is  it  increasing  in  fer¬ 
tility,  or  maintaining  its  original  productiveness  ?  One 
might  suppose  from  the  way  in  which  the  1 ‘  farmers 
bank,"’  as  the  manure  heap  has  been  aptly  styled,  has 
been  neglected,  the  spend-thrift  manner  in  which  the 
very  essence  of  fertility  is  squandred,  that  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  was  inexhaustible,  and  that  the  application 
of  manure  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation — labor 
thrown  away.  But  is  such  the  fact  ? 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion,  I  should 
say  it  was  not.  Although  this  state  was  settled  as  it 
were  but  yesterday,  there  are  plenty  of  farms  now 
within  its  limits  that  are  literally  worn  out.  Jas.  R. 
Hammond,  Shandy  Hall ,  Cooper  county ,  Mo..}  Aug. 
7th,  1849, 
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Disease  ot  Horses’  Feet. 

Eds.  Cultivator — -With  your  permission  I  wish  to 
present  the  readers  of  your  valuable  journal  with  a  few 
remarks  on  a  disease  of  horses  feet,  which  has  been 
unusually  prevalent  during  the  last  spring  and  summer. 
The  disorder  we  are  about  to  consider  is  known  among 
u  veterinarians”  by  the  technical  term  navicular  thritis, 
or  navicular  lameness. 

The  cause  most  fertile  in  the  production  of  this 
disease  is  prolonged  rest  in  the  stable,  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  stable  inducing  dryness  of  the  hoof  and 
absorption  of  the  sensitive,  fatty  frog,  the  horny  part 
contracts,  the  sole  becomes  hard,  thick,  and  concave; 
and  if  to  these  be  added  circumstances  which  still 
further  favor  the  drying  of  the  hoof,  as  the  late  long 
continued  drouth,  in  many  cases  the  elevation  of  the 
sole  becomes  permanent.  If  the  horse  is  now  taken 
out  and  called  upon  to  perform  severe  exertion,  his  feet 
being  highly  predisposed,  are  very  liable  to  become  the 
seat  of  inflammatory  action,  either  in  an  acute  or 
chronic  character. 

To  occasional  causes,  belong  galloping  upon  rough, 


uneven  ground,  sudden  springs,  during  a  hard  trot, 
false  steps  in  which  the  toes  have  to  support  an  unusual 
amount  of  weight  until  the  heels  can  reach  the  ground. 
It  is  stated  by  Youatt,  that  Prof.  Coleman  used  to  say 
with  regard  to  shoeing,  there  were  only  two  principles 
to  be  impressed  upon  the  mind.  11  1st,  The  Irog  must 
receive  pressure;  2nd,  The  sole  must  not.”  In  fact  I 
believe  at  the  present  day  it  is  generally  admitted  as  an 
established  truth,  that  a  certain  degree  of  pressure  to 
the  frog  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
health;  yet  in  the  feme  of  all  this,  we  find  more  than 
one  half  our  best  horses  shod  with  11  calkins,”  which 
not  only  prevent  pressure  upon  the  frog,  but  give 
unsteadiness  to  the  horse^s  action.  Even  in  going  down 
hill  they  place  the  limb  in  anything  but  a  favorable 
position;  they  prop  up  the  heels,  and  give  the  fetlock 
joint  a  forward  inclination,  and  throw  nearly  the  whole 
weight  upon  the  toe  of  the  foot.  The  symptoms  which 
indicate  navicular  lameness,  are  a  short,  cautious  step, 
most  of  the  weight  being  thrown  upon  the  toe,  both  in 
the  stable  and  on  the  road.  Generally  the  horse  walks 
but  little  lame,  although  very  much  so  in  a  trot.  The 
sole  of  the  foot  is  unusually  concave,  and  the  clefts  are 
often  very  deep. 

The  treatment  of  course  must  vary  with  the  stage 
and  state  in  which  we  find  the  foot.  In  a  recent  case, 
after  removing  the  shoe,  pare  the  sole  and  rasp  the 
crust  thin  at  both  quarters  of  the  hoof,  to  diminish  the 
pressure  on  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot  as  much  as 
possible,  and  then  envelope  the  whole  foot  in  cloths 
soaked  in  cold  water,  or  in  an  ample  poultice  of  bran  or 
linseed  meal,  kept  constantly  moist  with  cold  water. 
The  poultice  must  be  renewed  once  in  twelve  hours. 
Next,  a  blister,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  pastern  and 
coronet,  may  he  tried;  and  when  the  heels  and  quarters 
(if  they  were  reduced  by  the  rasp,  &c. ,)  are  sufficiently 
strong,  a  spring  or  thick  heeled  shoe  (without  calkins) 
should  he  carefully  tacked  on  to  the  foot.  This  with 
a  piece  of  felt  or  leather  placed  between  the  shoe  and 
the  crust,  will  {as  much  as  possible)  keep  the  injured 
part  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  sole  of  the  foot  should 
be  covered  occasionally  with  tar  and  salt.  If  sand  col¬ 
lects  under  the  leather  it  {the  leather)  must  be  cut  out 
close  to  the  inner  rim  of  the  shoe.  H.  S.  Copeman,  Y.  S. 
Utica,  N.  F. 


Osage  Orange  Hedges. — There  can  be  no  question 
that  these  form  the  most  formidable  protection  to  or¬ 
chards  against  thieves  that  has  been  discovered ;  but 
according  to  the  results  of  the  experiments  at  Mount 
Airy  Agricultural  Institute,  Pa.,  they  are  not  well 
adapted  to  small  lots  of  land  in  tillage,  the  growth  of 
corn  and  turnips  having  been  greatly  retarded  by  the 
influence  of  the  roots  for  10  or  12  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  hedge. 

Purity  of  Salt. — According  to  Dr,  Beck’s  ana¬ 
lysis, — 

1000  parts  Syracuse  coarse  salt  contain  991  pure  salt. 
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Depth  and  Altitude  of  the 

Lakes  . — Accordi  ng 

to  Dr  Drake,  St.  Clair  is  20  feet,  Erie  84,  Ontario 
500,  Superior  900,  Huron  and  Michigan  1,000.  Off 
Saginaw  Bay,  in  Lake  Huron,  1,800  feet  of  line  have 
been  let  down  without  reaching  bottom. 

Lake  Ontario  is  232  feet  above  tide  water;  Erie  333 
feet  above  Ontario;  St.  Clair  6  feet  above  Erie;  Huron 
and  Michigan  13  feet  above  St.  Clair;  and  Superior  44 
feet  higher. 

Huron  can  never  be  drained ;  for  wrhi!e  its  surface  is 
684  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  its  bottom  in 
Saginaw  Bay  is  more  than  1,100  below  the  same  level. 
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State  Fair  at  Syracuse. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Show  and  Fair  of  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Society  took  place  at  Syracuse,  on 
the  11th,  12th  and  13th  of  September.  Considered  as 
a  whole,  the  display  may  be  said  to  have  surpassed  all 
those  of  former  years.  The  people  were  out  en  masse  ; 
the  number  which  entered  the  show-grounds  could  not 
have  been  less  than  sixty-five  to  seventy  thousand. 

The  receipts  for  tickets  and  memberships,  were  eight 
thousand  fifty-five  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents.  The  as¬ 
semblage  was  gathered  chiefly  from  our  own  State, 
though  there  were  thousands  from  the  various  sister 
States,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  the  Canadas. 

This  association  is  evidently  exerting  an  important  in¬ 
fluence — an  influence  which  is  not  only  felt  throughout  the 
whole  of  our  own  country, but  is  even  affecting  our  nation¬ 
al  relations.  It  is  opening  and  cultivating  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  abroad,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  favorable  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  peace,  and  a  proper  regard  to  our  character  as 
a  people.  At  home,  its  annual  exhibitions  are  justly 
looked  upon  as  the  most  important  gatherings  of  our  ci¬ 
tizens.  On  these  occasions,  men  of  all  sects  and  par¬ 
ties  mingle  harmoniously  together,  mutually  ardent  for 
the  advancement  of  a  common  object — the  real  prospe¬ 
rity  of  the  country.  Here  friendships  are  formed  by 
which  party  and  personal  animosities  are  worn  away, 
and  the  people  are  brought  to  look,  unbiassed,  at  those 
principles  which  concern  their  welfare. 

The  show-grounds  were  well  situated.  They  were 
on  a  hill  of  sufficient  elevation  to  give  a  fire  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  embracing  an  area  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles.  The  field,  which  contained  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  acres,  had  some  inequality  of  surface, 
but  not  more,  perhaps,  than  was  favorable  to  general 
picturesqueness.  As  at  Buffalo,  the  cattle  were  placed 
in  a  grove,  where  they  were  protected  from  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  classes 
was  very  convenient,  and  does  much  credit  to  Messrs. 
Solham  &  Fuller,  who  had  charge  of  this  department. 
Stalls  were  provided  on  the  ground  for  about  seventy 
horses,  but  from  the  great  number  exhibited,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  accommodate  in  this  way,  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  whole. 

We  have  only  room  at  present  for  the  following  no¬ 
tices  : 

Of  Horses  there  were  fine  specimens  of  the  different 
classes;  but  as  the  writer  was  closely  engaged  in  other 
departments,  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all 
the  animals  exhibited.  Of  blood  horses,  we  noticed  im¬ 
ported  Consternation,  owned  by  J.  B.  Burnet,  Esq.,  of 
Syracuse;  Young  Alexander,  owned  by  Mr.  Ireland, 
of  Albany,  and  Lance,  owned  by  Mr.  Huff,  of  Buffalo. 

Of  the  Morgan  stock,  there  were  some  excellent  spe¬ 
cimens  from  this  State,  and  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  The  Gifford  Morgan,  twenty-three  years 
old,  owned  by  Mr.  Wier,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  came 
over  to  the  fair  for  the  third  time,  not  for  premium; 
but  just  to  show  that  time  has  not  yet  left  on  him  any 
mark  of  age  or  decrepitude.  Morgan  Hunter,  owned 
by  Ackley  &  Gilbert,  of  East  Hamilton,  Madison  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  the  General  Gifford,  exhibited  by  G.  A.  Ma¬ 
son,  of  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Major  Gifford,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Blodgett,  of  Chelsea,  Vt.,  are  valuable  animals, 
closely  resembling  their  sire,  the  Gifford  Morgan.  They 
attracted  great  attention.  A  very  fine  and  showy  horse, 
four  years  old.  got  by  the  noted  Black  Hawk,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  H.  Felton,  of  Ticonderoga. 

We  noticed  an  excellent  gray  stallion  owned  by 
Alex.  Maxwell,  of  Jackson,  Washington  county.  He  is  a 
hurse  of  fine  action,  and  handsome  appearance.  An 


Irish  hunter,  imported  in  1843,  by  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Johnstown,  Fulton  county,  appears  to  be  a  strong  and 
vigorous  animal.  A  five-year-old  stallion  of  his  get, 
owned  by  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  of  Schenectady,  appeared 
favorably,  as  did  also  the  horses  of  Mr.  Nottingham,  of 
Palmyra,  and  Mr.  Blakeslee,  of  Connecticut,  and  others. 

Of  draught  horses,  we  noticed  several  good  animals, 
particularly  Honest  Tom,  owned  by  Mr.  Pettit,  of 
Bridgwater,  Oneida  county,  and  Young  Alfred.  A 
chestnut  stallion  from  Canada,  weighing  1,400  lbs.,  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention. 

Of  colts  under  three  years  old,  there  was  a  large  dis¬ 
play,  though  we  were  unable  to  learn  particulars  in  re¬ 
gard  to  many  which  deserved  notice.  Mr.  Arthur,  of 
Ticonderoga,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Bridport,  Vt.,  and  Mr. 
Austin,  of  Orwell,  Vt.,  each  exhibited  a  fine  two-year- 
old,  by  Black  Hawk.  All  showed  remarkable  symmetry 
and  action  for  their  ages.  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Syracuse, 
showed  a  very  handsome  eolt,  by  Consternation. 

The  Cattle  were  mure  numerous,  and  in  general  of 
better  quality  than  have  ever  before  been  offererd  at  our 
shows.  The  greatest  display  was  by  the  Devons. 
The  Short-horns  were  better,  on  the  whole,  than  at 
our  shows  for  several  years  past.  Comparing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes,  we  think  the  Herefords  and  Devons  were 
more  evenly  good  than  the  Short-horns,  though  among 
the  latter  there  were  some  splendid  animals. 

Of  Short-horned  bulls,  we  noticed  Col.  Sherwoodrs 
imported  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a  bull  of  excellent 
points;  a  fine  bull  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Morrisa- 
nia,  Westchester  county;  a  yearling  bull  offered  by  Mr. 
Morris,  of  the  latter  place.  There  were  several  fine 
cows  and  heifers  in  this  class  from  the  herds  of  CoL 
Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  Mr.  S.  P.  Chapman,  of  Clock- 
ville,  Madison  county,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Rone,  of 
Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county. 

Of  Herefords,  the  principal  exhibitors  were  Mr.  So- 
tham,  of  Black  Rock,  and  the  Messrs.  Bingham,  of 
Vermont.  There  were  several  well-shaped  bulls,  and 
some  excellent  cows — all  first-rate  handlers — -in  this 
class. 

The  Devons  were  out  in  greater  numbers  than  at  any 
previous  show.  Mr.  Washbon,  of  Butternuts,  Otsego 
county,  had  forty  head  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Beck,  of 
Sheldon,  Wyoming  county,  had  a  numerous  delegation* 
from  his  justly  esteemed  herd;  and  specimens  of  the 
breed  in  smaller  numbers  were  shown  by  various  indi¬ 
viduals.  Among  bulls,  the  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gap- 
per,  of  Canada,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  He 
was,  beyond  question,  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
finished  animals  ever  exhibited  at  our  shows;  and  we 
think  the  breeders  of  Devons  are  under  special  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Gapper,  for  exhibiting  him  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Good  bulls  in  this  class  were  shown  by  Mr.  Rem¬ 
ington,  of  Sennett,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  and  Mr. 
Washbon,  of  Butternuts,  Mr.  Law,  of  Meredith,  De¬ 
laware  county,  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Aurora,  Erie  county, 
Mr.  Earle,  of  Salina,  and  others.  Fine  cows  and  hei¬ 
fers  were  offered  by  Mr.  Washbon,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  A. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  Mr.  Baker,  and  others, 
whose  names  we  did  not  learn. 

In  Ayrshires,  the  competition  was  not  large;  but  a» 
excellent  bull  and  some  cows  of  first  rate  quality  were* 
shown  by  Mr.  Prentice,  of  Albany.  We  noticed,  also, 
some  good  animais  in  this  class  offered  by  Mr.  Morris, 
of  Morrisania. 

The  fat  cattle  were  numerous,  and  generally  ex¬ 
cellent.  A  fine  pair  of  Durham  oxen,  five  years  old, 
weighing  5,000  lbs.,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Sheldon  of 
Sennett,  Cayuga  county;  a  fine  pair  of  the  same  breed, 
four  years  old.  were  offered  by  Mr.  Rone,  of  Moun$ 
Morris,  who  aiso  exhibited  two  remarkably  fat  cows*, 
nearly  full  blood  Durhams.  Mr.  Leach,  of  Eaton,  Ma¬ 
dison  county,  showed  a  very  fine  cow,  four  years  old, 
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weighing  2100  lbs.,  a  cross  of  the  Durham,  and  a  pair 
of  large  oxen.  Mr.  Nowlan,  of  Sennet t,  showeu  a 
pair  of  cross-bred  Durham's,  six  years  old,  weighing 
5236 — very  fat.  Mr.  Doty,  of  Wyoming  county, 
showed  a  very  large  pair  of  red  oxen,  one  of  which 
was  a  very  line  animal.  A  three-year  old  Durham 
heifer,  offered  by  Mr.  Barber,  of  Cortlandville,  attracted 
much  and  deserved  commendation.  She  is  an  animal 
of  uncommon  symmetry,  and  was  not  excelled  in  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  grazier  by  any  animal  on  the 
grounds. 

Among  the  grass-fed  cattle  we  noticed  a  beautiful 
pair  of  Devon  oxen,  offered  by  Mr.  Beck.  For  lightness 
of  offal  and  quality  of  flesh  they  were  justly  admired, 
and  showed  what  may  be  expected  of  good  Devons 
when  turned  to  beef. 

The  working  oxen  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  particularly.  There  was  a  team  of  twenty 
yoke  from  Homer,  Cortland  county,  among  which  we 
noticed  several  yoke  of  good  appearance.  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don,  of  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  had,  as  usual,  several 
yoke  of  oxen  and  steers,  of  good  form,  and  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Mr.  Church,  of  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  showed 
a  pair  of  four-year-old  cattle,  seven-eighths  Devon,  of 
good  form,  but  rather  small  size.  They  had  been 
trained  with  groat  care  by  Mr.  Church’s  son,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  a  perfection  of  dicipline,  and  a  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  which  we  have  never  seen  equalled  in  their  species. 
Mr.  Washbon,  of  Butternuts,  and  Mr.  Bundy,  of  Otego, 
each  exhibited  several  pair  of  beautiful  cattle,  three 
and  four  years  old,  half  Devon,  by  a  bull  bred  by  Mr. 
Patterson,  of  Baltimore. 

Sheep  of  all  classes  were  well  represented.  The 
large  French  Merinos  were  shown  chiefly  by  Messrs. 
Bingham,  of  Vermont.  Other  Merinos  of  less  size  of 
carcass,  but  finer  quality  of  wool,  were  shown  by  Col. 
Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  Mr.  J.  L.  Randall,  of  Lysander, 
Mr.  Blakeslee,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Vermont.  Fine  Saxons  were  shown  by  Mr.  Church  and 
Mr.  Crocker,  of  Vernon,  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Bingham,  of 
Vermont.  Some  excellent  sheep,  a  cross  of  the  Saxon 
and  Merino,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Canaan, 
Columbia  county.  South  Downs  of  good  quality  were 
shown  by  Col.  Sherwood,  and  Mr.  Wakeman,  of  Her¬ 
kimer.  Of  long-wooled  breeds,  there  were  some  excel¬ 
lent  specimens  of  Leicesters  shown  by  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  showed  some 
good  Cotswolds. 

The  show  of  Swine,  though  better  than  that  of  some 
years,  was  not  equal  to  the  best.  There  were  some 
good  specimens  of  the  Leicester  breed,  and  of  that  breed 
crossed  with  the  Berkshires.  We  noticed  some  young 
pigs  bred  by  Mr.  Henry  Parsons,  of  Guelph,  Canada 
West.  They  were  a  variety  which  Mr.  Parsons  has 
been  several  years  in  producing  from  a  cross  of  the 
Sussex  and  Russian  grass  breed.  They  are  small  in 
bone,  of  handsome  form,  and  give  an  excellent  quality 
of  flesh. 

The  show  of  Poultry  was  comparatively  meagre, 
and  devoid  of  that  interest  which  has  for  several  years 
attached  to  this  department.  We  noticed  several  coops 
of  large  fowls  of  the  Malay  race;  Mr.  Platt,  of  Albany, 
made  quite  a  display  of  beautiful  Java  Bantams.  They 
formed  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  poultry  show. 
There  were  a  few  specimens  Bremen  geese,  Muscovy 
and  top-knot  ducks. 

Dairy  Products  were  less  in  quantity  than  at  Buf¬ 
falo;  but  the  display  was,  notwithstanding,  creditable 
in  extent;  and  we  learned  from  the  committee  having 
charge  of  this  department,  that  the  quality  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  was  generally  excellent.  We  observed  that 
there  was  considerable  competition  from  the  principal 
dairy  districts  in  this  state,  and  there  were  several 
samples  of  cheese  from  Ohio.  The  lots  being  simply 


designated  by  numbers,  we  were  unable  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  competitors,  except  in  a  few  instances. 

The  Implement  Department  was  admirably  tilled, 
forming  a  display  exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  ever  before  seen.  We  shall  notice  the  arti¬ 
cles  more  particularly  hereafter.  The  principal  exhi¬ 
bitors  were  Messrs.  Emery  and  Wheeler,  of  Albany, 
Burrail,  of  Geneva,  Rapalje  and  Briggs,  of  Rochester, 
Starbuck,  of  Troy,  Eddy,  of  Union  Village,  Washington 
county. 

The  Plowing  Match  was  contested  by  eighteen 
teams.  The  writer  was  not  present  at  the  match,  but 
from  having  seen  the  ground  after  the  work  was  done, 
is  enabled  to  say  that  it  was  done  in  a  manner  superior 
to  that  of  any  he  has  before  witnessed  at  the  matches 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 

‘‘Mechanics’  Hall”  was  tilled  with  a  multitude 
of  articles,  to  notice  all  of  which  would  require  much 
more  space  than  we  can  spare.  We  noticed  a  “  Dairy 
Steamer”  for  warming  and  heating  milk  in  cheese- 
dairies.  Certificates  in  relation  to  its  operation  stated 
that  steam  sufficient  for  warming  the  milk  of  sixty  cows 
can  be  got  up  in  thirty  minutes.  It  appears  to  be  a 
useful  article.  It  was  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Bushnell, 
Utica. 

A  great  number  of  stoves  were  exhibited,  embracing 
all  the  improvements  in  this  line.  Mynderse  &  Co.,  of 
Seneca  Falls,  exhibited  stoves  with  Race’s  regulator 
attached,  as  represented  in  a  cut  on  another  page  of 
this  number.  It  is  a  valuable  invention  Dudley  &, 
Co.,  of  Buffalo,  exhibited  a  large  assortment  of  stoves, 
the  largest  of  which  (Hathaway’s)  is  capable  of  doing 
the  work  for  the  largest  hotels.  The  price  is  $300. 
A  double  acting  force-pump  shown  by  Downs,  Mynderse 
&  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  appears  to  be  an  improvement  on 
pumps  heretofore  in  use. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Albany,  exhibited  Dix’s  anti-friction 
press.  It  is  a  powerful  machine,  being  capable,  by  tho 
power  of  one  man,  of  cutting  teeth  from  cold  cast-steel 
plates,  suitable  for  saw-mill  saws. 

A  sewing  machine,  offered  by  Mowry  &  Johnson, 
New  York,  was  a  curiosity.  It  sowed  two  thicknesses 
of  cloth  in  a  firm  manner  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  per 
minute.  The  price  of  the  machine  is  $100. 

In  the  “  Manufacturer’s  Hall”  the  display  was 
large  and  attractive,  but  from  the  great  crowd  of  people 
which  constantly  filled  the  building,  it  was  impossible 
to  take  particular  notes  of  the  articles,  and  we  must 
refer  to  the  reports  of  committees.  Among  the  fabrics 
we  noticed  broad-cloths,  cassimeres,  and  shawls,  manu¬ 
factured  by  D.  Kellog,  Skaneateles.  The  shawls  attract- 
ted  great  attention,  and  were  much  sought  after  by  pur¬ 
chasers.  His  other  articles  were  of  a  quality  that  did 
credit  to  the  manufacturer. 

I  There  was  a  good  display  of  useful  articles  of  house¬ 
hold  manufacture,  and  a  large  number  of  fancy  arti¬ 
cles. 

In  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Department,  the  display 
was  less  extensive  than  in  some  former  years,  especially 
in  flowers,  which,  from  the  unprecedented  drouth  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the 
state,  have  not  developed  themselves  in  their  usual 
perfection.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  fruits,  too,  has 
been  affected  by  the  same  .cause.  Still  the  fruits  exhi¬ 
bited,  were  mostly  of  good  quality  and  fine  appearance. 
Very  fine  peaches  were  shown  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Rochester,  by  Elwanger  &  Barry,  and  others.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  pears  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds,  were  exhi¬ 
bited  by  B.  Hodge  and  A.  Bryant,  of  Buffalo,  J.  W.  P. 
Allen,  of  Oswego,  John  Morse.  Cayuga  Bridge;  and  a 
very  handsome  collection  from  northern  and  middle 
Illinois,  bv  Messrs.  Harkness,  Overman,  and  Kfennicott. 
Fine  specimens  of  plums  were  shown  by  Mr.  Denn  is  ton, 
of  Albany, — who  presented  fifty-five  varieties  from  his 
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own  garden;  by  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  of  Albany,  by  El- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  R.  Woolworth,  H.  G. 
Dickerson,  and  others. 

There  were  good  specimens  of  grapes  shown  by 
Messrs.  Langworthy  of  Rochester,  Coppock  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  Hastings  of  Clinton,  and  others. 

Of  Flowers  we  noticed  specimens,  both  singly  and  in 
bouquets,  from  J.  Wilson,  of  Albany,  Dr.  Jackson,  of 
Schenectady -—-(who  exhibited  a  collection  of  splendid 
seedling  verbenas  of  his  own  raising,)  and  Mr.  Le 
Couteulx,  of  Buffalo.  The  latter  gentleman  presented 
several  specimens  of  new  variegated  asters,  of  rare 
character,  and  most  beautiful  appearance,  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  admiration  of  all. 

Among  the  curiosities  in  this  department  may  be 
mentioned  a  cornucopia,  offered  by  Mr.  Barber,  of 
Homer.  Its  frame- work  was  of  wire,  the  exterior 
tastefully  covered  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  from  its 
internal  cavity,  the  finest  and  most  luscious  fruits  of 
various  kinds  were  pouring  out.  It  was  an  object 
which  received  warm  commendations. 

A  very  pretty  article  consisting  of  a  grass  bouquet 
on  a  moss-covered  stand,  was  much  praised  for  the 
good  taste  displayed  in  its  structure.  We  did  not  learn 
the  name  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  show  of  Vegetables  was  limited,  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  drouth  being  sensibly  seen  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  As  usual  there  were  some  large  pumpkins,  one 
of  which  weighed  125  lbs  We  noticed  some  samples 
of  seedling  potatoes  of  good  size  and  shape,  but  did  not 
learn  the  name  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  Address  by  Prof.  Johnston  was  listened  to  by 
a  very  large  audience,  and  was  received  with  much 
approbation.  The  subject-matter  consisted  of  two  prin¬ 
cipal  divisions.  The  first  embracing  a  general  view  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe ;  and 
the  second  a  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  its  connection  with  the  sciences.  It  was  a 
document  of  considerable  length,  and  occupied  upwards 
of  an  hour  in  the  delivery ;  but  the  deep  interest  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  people  in  the  beginning,  was  maintained 
to  the  last,  as  was  indicated  by  the  hearty  cheers  which 
greeted  the  speaker  at  the  close.  In  a  word  it  may  be 
said  that  the  high  reputation  which  Prof.  Johnston  had 
acquired  among  our  people,  through  his  writings,  was 
fully  supported  by  the  address ;  and  we  cannot  but 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  impressions  by  the  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  have  been  mutually  favorable.  Our  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  hearing  the  address  would  not  justify  an 
attempt  to  give  even  a  synopsis  of  it,  and  our  readers 
must  be  content  to  wait  for  its  appearance  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Society. 

Among  the  distinguised  visitors  at  the  fair,  were 
Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Vice  President  Fill¬ 
more,  Gov.  Fish,  Ex- Gov.  Marcy  and  Lieut.  Gov. 
Patterson,  Hon.  Frs.  Granger,  of  New  York,  Gen. 
Wool,  Hon.  Mr.  Clingman,  M.  C.,  from  North 
Carolina,  Hon.  H.  L.  Elsworth,  of  Indiana,  and  nu¬ 
merous  delegates  from  the  Canadas  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Associations  of  the  different  states  of  the  Union. 

I 


Draining. — The  full  advantages  of  thorough  under¬ 
draining  are  rarely  appreciated.  An  excellent  practial 
farmer  in  this  state,  who  has  laid  down  several  miles 
of  tile  drains,  thinks  that  thorough  draining  will  do  more 
to  improve  the  agriculture  of  Now  York,  than  all  other 
improvements  [without  it]  combined.  Lands  inclining 
to  be  wet  can  be  plowed  much  earlier  in  the  spring,  an  I 
eminent  advantage  to  some  crops,— the  plowing  can  be 
done  with  far  greater  ease, — and  one  plowing  will 
pulverise  the  soil  as  well  as  three  on  undrained  wet 
lands.  The  great  advantage  is  in  the  vast  increase  in 
the  amount  of  crops. 


List  of  Premiums 

Awarded  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse. 


CATTLE — Short  Horns. 

Bulls— Over  three  years  old — 1.  To  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn, 
$25. — 2.  Thomas  Bell,  Morrisania,  $15.-3.  S.  P.  Chapman.  Olock- 

ville,  $5. - - Two  years  old. — 1.  Wm.  Fuller,  Skaneateles.  $20. — 2. 

A.  G.  Perry,  $10.-3.  J.  B.  Burnet,  Syracuse,  $5. - -Yearlings.— 1. 

L.  G.  Morris,  Morrisania,  $15.-2.  S.  P.  Chapman,  $10.-3.  Not 

awarded. - Calves. — 1.  L.  G.  Morris,  $10- — 2.  J.  M.  Sherwood, 

Trans,  and  $3. 

Cows. — 1.  S.  P.  Chapman,  $25. — 2.  L.  G.  Morris,  $15 — 3.  J.  M. 

Sherwood,  $5 - Two  years  old  Heifers. — 1.  F.  Rotch,  Butternuts, 

$20—2.  L.  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  $10—3.  F.  Rotch,  $5 - Year. 

lings.— 1.  Ambrose  Stevens,  New- York,  $15 — 2.  J.  M.  Sherwood, 
$10—3.  S.  P.  Chapman,  $5. - Calves— 1.  L.  F.  Allen,  $10—2.  J. 

M.  Sherwood.  Trans,  and  $3. 

DEVONS. 

Bulls.- — Over  tluree  years  old. — 1.  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  Butter¬ 
nuts,  $25 — 2.  R.  M.  Remington,  Sennet,  $15 — 3.  Joseph  Blakeslee, 

\V estchester,  $5 - Two  years  old. — 1.  David  S.  Earl,  Salma,  $20— 

2.  H.  N.  Washbon,  Butternuts,  $10 — — Yearlings. — 1.  H.  N.  Wash- 
bon,  $15-r-2.  David  C.  Howe,  $10 -Calves.— 1.  E.  P.  Beck.  Shel¬ 
don,  $10—2.  H.  N.  Washbon,  Trans,  and  $3. 

Cows. — 1.  Ambrose  Stevens,  $25 — 2.  H.  N.  Washbon,  $15 — 3. 

E.  P.  Beck,  $5 - Two  years  old. — 1.  L.  F.  Allen,  $20 — 2.  anti  3.  E. 

P.  Beck,  $10  and  $5 - Yea>iings.—1.  H.  N.  Washbon.  $15—2.  E. 

P.  Beck,  $10 — 3.  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  $5— — Calves.- — 1.  H.  N. 
Washbon,  $10 — 2.  Ambrose  Stevens,  Trans,  and  $3. 

HEREFORD;?. 

Bulls. — Two  years  old. — 1.  AHen  Ayrault,  Geneseo,  $20 — 2.  W. 

H;  Sotham.  Black  Rock,  $10 - Calves.— \.  W.  II.  Sotham,  $10— 

2.  A.  Ayrault,  Trans,  and  $3. 

Cows. — 1.  W.  H.  Sotham,  $25—2.  A.  Ayrault,  $15 — 3.  L.  F.  Al¬ 
len,  $5 - Two  years  old  Heifers. — 1.  W.  II.  Sotham,  (for  Coquette) 

$20—2.  A.  Ayrault,  $10 Yearlings. — 2.  W.  II.  Sotham,  (for  Jen¬ 
ny  Lind.)  $10 — 3.  L.  F.  Allen,  $5 Calves.— 1.  L.  F.  Allen,  $10 — 

2.  W.  H.  Sotham,  Trans,  and  $3. 

AYRSHIRE  S. 

Bulls. — I.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany y  $25 — 2.  L.  G.  Morris.  $15- — 
Calves. — 1.  E.  P.  Prentice,  $10. 

Cows. — 1.  E.  P.  Prentice.  $25—2.  Robert  Rone,  Mount  Morris, 

$15— — Two  years  old. — 1.  E.  P.  Prentice.  $20 - Yearlings. — 1.  E. 

P.  Prentice,  $15 — 2.  Robert  Rone,  $10 — 3.  L.  G.  Morris*  $5 - 

Calves. — 1.  E.  P.  Prentice,  $10. 

NATIVE  AND  CROSS  BREEDS. 

Cows.— 1.  David  S.  Earl,  $20—2.  S.  P.  Chapman,  $12—3.  L.  G. 

Morris,  $4 - Two  years  old.— 1.  C.  C.  Cook,  $15—2.  D.  S.  EarL 

$10 — 3.  L.  S.  Bundy,  Otego,  $3 - Yearlings. — 1.  E.  Sheldon.  Sen- 

net,  $10—2.  P.  B.  Williams,  $8—3.  R.  M.  Remington,  $3 - . 

Calves. — 1.  C.  Merriman.  $3 — 2.  S.  C.  Parker,  Trans. 

WORKING  OXEN. 

Best  team  of  20  yoke  from  any  county,  to  Cortland  county,  $50 — 
— Single  yoke. — 1.  E.  Sheldon,  $25 — 2.  John  Bryden,  $15—3.  Hi¬ 
ram  Clift,  Trans,  and  $5 - Best  trained  Cattle.— J.  B.  R.  Church, 

Silver  Medal. 

STEERS. 

Three  years  old. — 1.  II.  PI.  Eastman.  $10 — -2.  E.  W.  Sheldon,  $3 — 

3.  J.  N.  Clyde,  Trans,  and  $3— — -Two  years  old. — 1.  B.  H.  Streeter 

$10—2.  E.  W.  Sheldon,  $8—3.  J.  N.  Clyde,  Trans,  and  $3 - - 

Yearlings. — 1.  James  H.  Sherrill,  $8 — 2.  H.  Sheldon,  $5 — 3.  J.  Muir, 
Trans,  and  $3. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Pair  of  Oxen. — 1.  L.  Doty,  $25 — 2.  E.  Sheldon.  $15 — 3.  Asa  Now- 

lan,  Avon,  $10- - Single  Ox.— 1  E.  Munson,  $15—2.  PI.  Sheldon, 

$10- — Cow.— 1.  Clement  Leach,  $15—2.  Robert  Rone,  $10 - 

Pair  of  Steers. — 1.  Robert  Rone,  $15 - Heifers. — 1.  J.  Barber. 

Homer,  $10.  ’ 

Animals  fattened  on  Hay  and  Grass  only. — Pair  of  Oxen. — 

I.  E.  P.  Beck,  $20 — 2.  Israel  Boies,  Cortland,  $12 - Single  Steers. 

• — 1-  E.  Sheldon,  $8 — 2.  John  Reeves,  $3—3.  J.  B.  Burnet,  Trans. — ■ 
— Cows. — 1.  Robert  Allen,  $10. 

FOREIGN  CATTLE. 

Best  Plereford  bull,  I,.  G.  Binghahi,  Williston,  Vermont,  $25 — 
Best  Devon  bull,  R.  C.  Gapper,  Canada,  $25 — Best  yearling  bull,  M. 
Bingham,  Vermont,  $10 — Best  bull  calf,  R.  C.  Gapper,  $5. 

Best  Cow— 1.  To  “  Sally,”  $25,  and  2.  to  “  Cherry,”  $15,  both 
Herefords  and  owned  by  L.  G.  Bingham,  Vermont. 

HORSES. 

For  all  Work. — Stallions— 1.  Wm.  Ferguson,  $20—2.  Not¬ 
tingham  &  Allen,  Palmyra,  $12—3.  David  Osgood,  $8 — 4.  O.  Plow- 
land,  Youatt - -Mare  and  Colt.— 1.  Reuben  PI.  Rust,  $20—2.  Ed¬ 

ward  Munson,  $12—3.  Anthony  Decker,  $8—4.  '  Wm.  Prior, 
Youatt.  ’ 

PfoR  Draught. — StaUions. — 1.  Nottingham  &  Allen,  $20—2.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Schobey,  $12—3.  John  D.  Spinner,  Herkimer,  $8 — 4.  J.  S. 
Thompson,  Youatt.- — -Mare  and  Colt.— 2.  David  Wemple,  $12 — 4. 

J.  H  Lamberson,  Youatt. 

Blood — Stallions. — 1.  W.  W.  Huff,  $20 — 2.  Clark  &  Earl.  $12— 
3.  Simon  Schermerhorn,  $8 — 4.  Pardon  Austin,  Youatt.  To  Con¬ 
sternation,”  owned  by  J.  B.  Burnet,  Certificate  as  the  best  in  this 
class,  he  having  heretofore  been  awarded  the  first  prize. 

Three  years  old—  StaUions— 1.  A.  Butler.  $15—2.  E.  Moore, 
$10 — 3.  H.  S.  Marsh,  Youatt — 4.  Wm.  Norton,  Trans. — — Mures. — 

1 .  Elias  Thomas,  $15. 

Two  YEARS  OLT).— Stallions— 1.  F.  Brown.  $10—2.  R.  G.  Arthur, 

Tieonderoga,  $5—3.  J.  Van  PToesen.  Trans. - Mares.— 1.  John  Jl 

Boshart.  $10—2.  N.  R.  Williams.  $5—3.  J.  N.  PTolrnes.  Trans 
Yearlings.— Stallions.— 1.  J.  Muir.  $5—2.  J.  TTmisenfrats.  You- 
att—3.  Nathan  Soule,  Trnns. - Mares.-  t.  W  P  Van  Slvl-e.  *>— 

2.  S.  A.  Gilbert,  Youat 
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Matched.— 1.  H.  Gould,  $15—2.  Thomas  S.  Clark,  $10—3.  Amos 
Lewis,  $8—4.  H.  Otis,  $5. 

Geldings. — Certificate  to  Arden  Merrill,  Rose. — 1.  H.  L.  Barker, 
$10 — 2.  S.  S.  Vaughn,  $8 — 3.  John  Legg,  $0 — 4.  Nelson  Boomer,  $4. 

Foreign. — Stallions — 1.  L.  D.  Harlow,  Vermont,  $20 — 2.  J.  Ash¬ 
ford,  Vermont,  $15 — 3.  Calvin  Blodgett,  Vermont,  $8 — 4.  G.  F. 
Wheeler,  Youatt. 

SHEEP. 

Long  Wooled. — Bucks ,  over  two  years  old. — 1.  Geo.  Swails,  $10 

— 2.  L.  F.  Allen,  $8 — 3.  Charles  N.  Hudson,  $5 - Under  two  years 

old.— 1.  Thomas  Terry,  $10—2.  Wm.  Rathbone,  $8— 3.  C.  N.  Hud¬ 
son,  $5 - Pen  of  Jive  ewes ,  over  two  years. — 1.  Thomas  Terry,  $10 

— 2.  Wm.  Rathbone,  $8 - Under  two  years. — 1.  Geo.  Swails,  $10 

■ - Five  buck  Lambs. — 1.  James  Bieknell,  $8 — 2.  Thomas  Terry, 

Am.  Shepherd  and  $3 - Five  Ewe  Lambs. — 1.  C.  N.  Hudson,  $8. 

Middle  Wooled. — Bucks ,  over  tivo  years  old. — 1.  Z.  B.  Wake- 
man,  Herkimer,  $10 — 2.  J.  1VI.  Sherwood,  $8 — 3.  L.  F.  Allen,  $5 — 
—  Uunder  two  years. — 1.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  $10—2.  Wm.  Robson, 

$8 — 3.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  $5 - Pen  of  Jive  Ewes ,  over  tivo  years. — 

1.  Win.  Robson,  $10 — 2.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  $8 — 3.  J.  M.  Sherwood, 

$5 - Under  tivo  years. — 1.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  $10 — 3.  E.  R.  Dix.  $5 

- Pen  of  Jive  buck  Lambs. — 1.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  $8 — 2.  Wm. 

Robson,  Am.  Shepherd  and  $3 - Ewe  Lambs. — 1.  Z.  B.  Wake¬ 

man,  $8 — 2.  Wm.  Robson,  Am.  Shepherd  and  $3. 

Merinos. — Bucks ,  over  two  years. — 1.  N.  M.  Dart,  $10 — 2.  Jos. 

Blakeslee,  $8 — 3.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  $5 - Under  two  years. — 1.  J. 

D.  Palterson,  Westfield,  $10—2.  D.  S.  Curtis,  $8—3.  J.  M.  Sher¬ 
wood.  $5— — Pen  of  Ewes,  over  two  years. — 1.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  $10 
— 2.  N.  M.  Dart,  $8 — 3.  Randall  &  Milliman,  $5 - Under  two  years. 

1.  J.  Blakeslee,  $10. 

Saxons. — Bucks ,  over  two  years. — 1.  S.  IJ.  Church,  Vernon,  $10 — 

2.  S.  B.  Crocker,  Vernon,  $8—3.  S.  H.  Church,  $5 - Under  two 

years. — 1.  S.  B.  Crocker,  $10—2.  R.  I.  Ransom,  $S — 3.  Joseph  Has- 
well,  $5 — — Pen  of  Ewes,  over  two  years. — 1.  S.  H.  Church,  $10 — 2. 

S.  B.  Crocker,  $8 — 3.  Randall  &  Milliman,  $5 - Under  two  years. 

—1.  R.  I.  Ransom,  $10—2.  S.  H.  Church,  $8—3.  Randall  &  Milli¬ 
man,  $5. 

The  Hartford  Premium. -‘For  this  prize  of  $100,  there  was  but 
one  entry,  that  of  A.  L.  Bingham,  of  Cornwall,  Vermont,  to  whom 
it  was  awarded. 

Foreign. — Long  Wooled. — To  George  Miller,  of  Canada,  for 
best  Buck,  $10 — and  also  for  best  pens  of  Buck  and  Ewe  Lambs,  $5 

on  each - Merinos. — Best  Buck,  to  E.  Robinson,  of  Vermont,  $10 

For  best  five  Ewes,  to  M.  Bingham,  of  Cornwall,  Vt.,  and  to  E.  Ro¬ 
binson,  $5  each.  The  committee  recommend  a  diploma  to  L.  G. 
Bingham,  fo  two  Ewes. 

FAT  SHEEP. 

Long  Wools. — Over  two  years. — 1st.  $5,  and  2d.  $3,  to  J.  M. 

Sherwood - Under  tivo  years. — 1.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  $5 — 3.  Thos. 

Terry,  Am.  Shepherd. 

Middle  Wools. — Over  two  years. — 1st,  2d  and  3d,  to  J.  Reeves, 
$5.  $3,  and  Am.  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERDS’  DOG. 

1.  To  M.  Bingham,  Vermont,  $5. 

SWINE. 

Boars.— Over  two  years. — 2.  II.  N.  Washbon,  $5 - Yearlings. — 

1.  James  Gilkeson,  $10 — 2.  David  Preston,  $5 — 3.  B.  Williams,  $5 — 
— Six  months. — 2.  C.  R.  Nichols,  $3. 

Sows  .—Yearlings. — 2.  Franklin  Thayer,  $3. 

Pigs. — 1.  Rufus  Cossitt,  $10 — 2.  H.  N.  Washbon,  $5. 

POULTRY. 

Fowls. — Best  Polands,  to  J.  S.  Chesebrough,  $3 — Best  Large 
fowls,  to  John  J.  Bosliart,  $3 — Java  Bantams,  to  E.  Platt,  Albany, 
$3. 

Muscovy  Ducks. — Best,  to  Charles  N.  Hudson,  $3. 

Geese. — Best  large,  to  David  Cossitt,  $3. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

Plows. — The  committee  on  Plows  are  to  have  another  meeting, 
before  they  make  their  decision. 

Best  Farm  Wagon,  D.  W.  Seeley,  $5. 

Best  Harrow,  A.  H.  Fitch,  $3. 

Best  Corn  Cultivator,  Jeremiah  Fink,  $3. 

Best  Fanning  Mill,  Jacob  Clapper,  $5. 

Best  Com  Stalk  Cutter,  J.  <3.  Rich,  $3. 

Best  Straw  Cutter,  J.  C.  Rich,  $3. 

Best  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher,  II.  L.  Emery,  $5. 

Best  Clover  Machine,  Rapalje  &  Briggs,  Rochester,  $5. 

Best  Ox  Cart,  Paris  Barber,  Homer,  $3. 

Best  Horse  Rake,  R.  H.  Chase,  $2. 

Best  Ox  yoke,  Gideon  Hotchkiss,  $2. 

Best  Carriage  Harness,  Moses  Cherry,  $3. 

Best  Saddle  and  Bridle,  B.  Suit,  $2. 

Best  Churn,  E.  R.  Dix,  $2. 

Best  Dozen  Axes.  D.  R.  Barton.  Rochester,  $2. 

Best  Cheese  Press,  L.  Raymond,  $2. 

Best  Grain  Cradle,  Chas.  Clow,  $2. 

Best  Six  Hand  Rakes,  II.  L.  Emery.  $2. 

Best  Six  Hay  Forks,  J.  Vanorman.  $2. 

Best  Six  Grass  Scythes,  H.  C.  White,  $2. 

Best  Six  Cradle  Scythes,  Rapalje  &  Briggs,  $2 

Best  Six  Manure  Forks,  Rapalje  &  Briggs,  $2. 

Best  Hay  Rigging,  J.  N.  Ransom,  $2. 

Best  Six  Dozen  Corn  Brooms,  G.  W.  S.  Brownson,  $2. 

Best  Horse  Power,  L.  B.  Benton,  Penn  Yan,  $5. 

Best  Threshing  Machine,  B.  G.  Hathaway,  $10. 

Best  Seed  Planter,  Rapalje  &  Briggs,  $3. 

Best  Wheat  Drill,  Aaron  Palmer,  Diploma. 

Best  Grain  Drill,  with  apparatus  for  depositing  the  manure,  Henry 
Hoffman,  Diploma. 

Best  Broad  Cast  Sower,  Silas  S.  Sage,  Diploma. 

Best  Wheat  Cultivator,  D.  B.  Rogers,  Diploma. 

Best  Portable  Saw  Mill,  H.  L.  Emery,  Diploma. 


Best  Corn  Sheller  for  Horse  Power,  H.  L.  Emery,  Diploma. 

Best  Corn  Sheller  for  Hand  Power,  Harris  &  Carter,  Diploma. 

Best  Show  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Rapalje  &  Briggs,  Diplo¬ 
ma  and  $20. 

Best  Show  of  Agricultural  Implements  made  in  the  State,  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  exhibitor,  E.  J.  Burrall,  Geneva,  Diplo¬ 
ma  and  $20. 

The  collection  of  Implements  by  H.  L.  Emery,  are  recommended 
to  the  Society  as  worthy  of  special  notice,  for  their  excellent  quality 
and  finish. 

II.  E.  Smith,  for  Horse  Power,  Diploma. 

Best  Saddle,  R.  T.  Norgrove,  Syracuse,  Silvej  Medal. 

Sausage  Meat  Cutter,  Burdick  &  Cushing,  Diploma. 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

1.  To  E.  Davis,  Watertown,  $10—2.  W.  G.  Brainerd,  Rome,  $8 
— 3.  Samuel  Phillips,  $5 — 4.  II.  D.  Preston,  Elbridge,  $5. 

The  last  volume  of  the  Tiansactions  of  the  Society,  was  awarded 
to  Samuel  Lyderman,  Geneva;  Enoch  Marks.  Onondaga;  O.  How¬ 
land,  O  wasco ;  Thomas  Miller,  Homer ;  J.  F.  Maher,  Clay;  Wm. 
Miller,  Onondaga ;  Robert  Taylor,  Skanealeles ;  Thomas  Mix,  Au¬ 
burn  ;  N.  Kniffen,  Scipio  ;  John  Baker ;  J.  Porter,  Onon.  Hill ;  J. 
T.  Hill,  Lenox;  Wm.  Heming and  John  Morris,  Onondaga. 

CHEESE. 

100  lbs.  less  than  one  year  old. — 1.  R.  D.  Brown,  Fairfield,  $15 — 2. 
P.  Carter,  Lysander,  $10 — 3.  Samuel  Mathews,  Litchfield,  $5 — 4. 
James  P.  Hitchcock,  Truxton,  Trans. 

Messrs.  Doiph  &  Barber,  of  Richmond,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  lot  of 
“  English  Dairy  ”  Cheese,  very  fine,  for  which  ttf&y  were  awarded 
a  Diploma. 

BUTTER. 

For  the  best  and  largest  quantity,  made  from  five  cows  in  thirty 
days,  to  Nelson  Van  Ness,  $25 — 2.  To  John  Holbert,  $15. 

Made  in  June. — 1.  John  Shattuck,  $10 — 2.  John  F.  Clark,  $5 — 3. 
Abram  Adams,  Trans. 

Made  at  any  time. — 1.  Horace  Clapp,  $15 — 2.  John  Holbert,  $10 — 

3.  John  Shattuck,  $5—4.  Noah  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  Trans. 

Made  by  Girls. — 1.  Miss  Bardwell,  Otisco,  Silver  Milk  Cup — 2. 
Misses  Van  Ness,  Mayville,  pair  of  Butter-knives — 3.  Miss  M.  E. 
Hopkins,  Corllandville,  set  of  Tea-spoons. 

MAPLE  SUGAR. 

1.  Peter  Mitchell,  $10—2.  Charles  W.  Taylor,  $5—3.  Luman 
Shepherd,  $3—4.  E.  R.  Dix,  Trans. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Woolen  Blankets—  1.  G.  W.  Henry,  $6—2.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees, 
$4—3.  N.  M.  Coburn,  $2. 

Flannel— l.  G.  W.  Henry,  $6—2.  Chester  Clark,  $4—3.  C.  Law¬ 
rence,  $2. 

Woolen  Cloth.— 1.  W.  Baker,  $10—2.  Mrs.  Vooihees,  $8—3.  S. 
W.  Abbott,  $3. 

Woolen  Carets. — 1.  W.  E.  Talman,  $10—2.  J.  Conger,  $8—8.  S. 
Geodell,  $3. 

Rag  Carpet.—} .  A.  A.  Sweet,  $5—2.  Caroline  Tice,  $4 — 3.  Bet¬ 
sey  Hoffman,  Trans. 

Hearth  Rugs.— 1.  E.  Sheldon,  $5—2.  Misses  J.  and  M.  Robb,  $4 
— 3.  Miss  J.  M.  Lathrop,  $3 — 4.  Mrs.  H.  Wier,  $2. 

For  pair  Kersey  Woolen  Blankets. — To  Mrs.  J.  W.  Collins,  $4. 

For  Double  Carpet  Coverlids. — 1.  Wm.  Wright,  $5 — 2.  L.  T.  Mar¬ 
shall,  $4—3.  Wm.  AVright,  $3—4.  Mrs.  H.  Wier,  $2—5.  J.  E.  Di- 
derman,  Trans. 

For  15  Yards  Kersey.— 1.  and  2.  Mrs.  J.  Harrold,  $5  and  $4—3. 
Mrs.  H.  Wier,  $2. 

For  Knit  Woolen  Stockings.— 1.  H.  B.  Lawton,  $2—2.  Horace 
Clarke,  Trans. 

For  Wove  Woolen  Stockings— 1.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Noyes,  $2—2.  Mrs.  S. 
H.  Church,  Trans. 

For  Woolen  Fringe  Mittens. — 1.  C.  Lawrence,  $2—2.  H.  Clarke, 
Trans. 

For  Pair  of  Gloves,  to  Mrs.  J.  P.  Noyes,  Diploma. 

For  Pair  Lady's  Mittens,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Marshall,  Diploma. 

For  Buckskin  Mittens,  very  superior,  to  Z.  &  W.  Case,  Glovers- 
ville,  Diploma.  (To  be  continued.) 


'  Corn  Fodder  and  Pumpkins. — J.  H.  Jenne,  in  the 
Boston  Cultivator,  says  that  two  cows,  in  fine  order, 
fed  on  corn-fodder,  and  with  each  a  large  pumpkin  a 
day,  gave  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  When  the 
corn-fodder  and  pumpkins  were  gone,  they  were  fed  on 
good  hay,  when  they  fell  off  to  seven  quarts  per  day. 

Hens  eating  their  eggs. — Hens,  it  is  well  known, 
when  kept  shut  up,  are  very  apt  to  eat  their  eggs. 
The  best  preventive  is  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
lime  and  gravel,  and  with  meat  in  some  form.  The 
nest  should  be  so  deep  in  the  boxes  that  they  cannot 
reach  them  while  standing  on  the  edge. 

Barley. — Myron  Adams,  of  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
states  that  nine  premium  barley  crops  have  been  raised 
in  that  township  in  the  last  six  years;  the  greatest  69 
bushels  per  acre,  the  least.  48-|  bushels;  the  average, 
59|  bushels;  the  average  cost.,  including  interest  on 
land.  $10;  average  price,  50  cents;  average  nett  pro¬ 
fit,  $14  per  acre.  They  all  grew  after  well  manured 
corn;  the  amount  of  seed  sown,  in  nearly  every  case, 
was  3  bushels  per  acre. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 


North  American  Pomological  Convention. 

This  body  held  its  sessions  on  the  day  following  the 
close  of  the  State  Fair,  and  was  organized  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  of  Illinois,  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  and  B.  Hodge, 
of  Buffalo,  as  secretaries,  with  a  vice-president  from 
each  of  several  different  states. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Wendell,  of  Albany;  Dr.  Kennicott,  of  Illinois;  Charles 
Downing,  of  Newburgh;  Benj.  Hodge,  of  Buffalo,  and 
Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  of  New  Jersey,  to  confer  with  a 
similar  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  approaching 
Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  to  effect  a  combination  of 
the  two  national  organizations  into  one,  and  promote 
uniformity  in  Pomology. 

Most  of  the  time  of  the  convention  was  occupied  with 
the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  different  fruits,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  various  localities  of  the  northern 
and  western  States.  This  discussion  possessed  much 
interest,  and  many  valuable  facts  were  elicited,  of  which 
we  may  have  space  another  month  to  present  a  condensed 
report. 

The  Convention  continued  but  a  single  day,  and  was 
more  numerously  attended  than  the  former  one  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  but  much  less  so  than  the  American  Congress  of 
Fruit  Growers  last  autumn.  A  good  collection  of  fruits 
was  exhibited,  but  smaller  than  usual,  from  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  season,  and  from  the  decay  and  bruising  con¬ 
sequent  on  their  previous  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair. 

Among  those  who  took  the  most  active  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  convention,  were,  C.  M.  Hovey, 
Boston;  N.  Goodsell,  P.  Barry,  Rochester;  W.  R. 
Coppock,  B.  Hodge,  A.  Bryant.  Buffalo;  Dr.  Kenni¬ 
cott,  Illinois,  H.  P.  Bryam,  Kentucky;  David  Thomas, 
Aurora;  J.  W.  P.  Allen,  Oswego;  C.  Downing,  New¬ 
burgh,  and  others. 

JEarly  Peaches. 

The  similarity  in  size  and  form  has  always  presented 
a  serious  difficulty,  in  distinguishing  by  description, 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  varieties.  There  are, 
however  a  few  of  the  early  varieties  that  are  quite 
strongly  marked  in  their  external  appearance,  some  of 
which  we  here  figure,  reduced  accurately  to  one  half 
their  usual  diameter,  and  which  well  exhibit  the  relative 
sizes  and  forms  of  these  sorts. 


Yellow  Nutmeg .  Early  Anne.  Early  Tillotson. 


The  Yellow  Nutmeg  is  quite  small,  and  a  very 
moderate  bearer,  ripening  about  one  week  before  the 
Early  Anne.  It  is  a  very  free  grower,  in  which  respect 
it  differs  from  the  Early  White  Nutmeg,  which  is 
smaller  and  earlier,  and  from  the  Red  or  Brown  Nut¬ 
meg,  and  also  from  the  Early  Anne.  Its  flesh  is  deep 
yellow,  and  of  good  quality.  It  appears  not  to  be 
described  in  the  books,  unless  it  is  the  11  Early  Yellow 
Nutmeg,”  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  Its  flowers  are  medium  or 
rather  large,  and  its  leaves  bear  reniform  glands. 


Oct. 


The  Early  Anne  is  small,  often  nearly  medium  in 
size,  greenish  white  in  color,  of  pleasant  flavor,  and 
were  it  not  for  its  slow  growth,  and  great  liability  to 
injury  by  the  cold  of  winter,  would  be  of  great  value. 
It  is  a  very  moderate  bearer.  Fay’s  Early  Anne  is  a 
hardy  free  growing  variety,  twice  the  size  of  the  old 
variety,  but  is  a  few  days  later,  ripening  a  little  before 
or  with  the  Tillotson.  It  furnishes  an  agreeable  variety 
among  very  early  peaches,  differing  in  its  flavor  from 
the  other  sorts  of  the  same  period.  After  three  years 
fruiting  by  the  writer,  it  has  uniformly  proved  a  very 
pleasant  and  good  peach. 

The  Early  Tillotson  is  full  medium  in  size,  deep 
red,  high-flavored,  and  a  great  bearer.  It  often  ripens, 
as  far  north  as  43  degrees  of  latitude,  by  the  10th  of 
8mo.  (Aug.)  The  mildew  which  covers  the  leaves  of 
the  young  trees,  towards  the  close  of  summer,  is  an 
objection,  especially  among  nurserymen,  with  whom  a 
rapid  handsome  growth  is  of  great  importance.  It 
succeeds  finely  throughout  the  Southern  States,  where 
it  ripens  sometimes  the  first  week  of  summer. 


Serrate  Early  York.  Large  Early  York. 


The  Serrate  Early  York,  (known  also  as  “  True 
Early  York,”  “  Early  York  of  Downing,”  &c.)  <s  a  little 
larger  than  the  Tillotson, deep  red, and  ripens  at  the  same 
time;  and  by  most  persons  is  considered  fully  equal  in 
flavor;  while  the  growth  of  the  young  trees  is  rather 
more  vigorous,  and  nearly  or  quite  free  from  mildew. 
Its  oval  form,  early  maturity,  glandless  leaves,  and 
large  flowers,  distinguish  it  from  all  other  varieties  of 
its  season. 

The  Large  Early  York  is  quite  distinct,  being  ten 
days  later  than  the  preceding,  larger,  round  or  rather 
oblate  in  form,  and  bearing  glandular  leaves  and  small 
flowers.  Its  form,  though  very  different  from  the 
Serrate  Early  York,  does  not  distinguish  it  from  several 
other  sorts,  of  nearly  the  same  season,  as  for  instance 
the  George  the  Fourth ,  Walter’s  Early ,  Grosse  Mig - 
nonne,  &e. 

Passing  several  fine  varieties  which  ripen  within  a 
few  days  of  each  other,  such  as  Cole’s  Early  Red , 
Early  Royal  George ,  Cooledge’s  Favorite ,  Bellegarde, 
Early  Newington ,  &e.,  we  come  to  two  very  large 
and  showy  yellow  peaches,  rather  early  or  medium  in 
season,  distinguished  by  their  popularity  in  market, 
viz: — 


Jaques  Rareripe.  Early  Crawford 


Crawford’s  Early,  or  Crawford’s  Early  MeJocoton , 
quite  large,  very  handsome,  and  peculiar  for  its  true 
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oval  form,  which  in  very  finely  grown  specimens  nearly 
approaches  globular.  Although  not  of  first  rate  qua¬ 
lity,  its  great  size  and  beauty  have  nearly  placed  it  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  market  peaches.  F.  R.  Elliot, 
of  Cleveland,  stated  at  the  Buffalo  Fruit  Convention, 
that  he  had  raised  specimens  measuring  ten  inches  and 
a  half  round.  Further  north,  it  does  not  grow  so 
large. 

Jaq.ues’  Rareripe  is  a  yellow  peach,  with  a  red 
surface,  of  the  largest  size,  usually  exceeding  Early 
Crawford  as  far  north  as  New  York  and  New  England. 
Its  quality,  though  good,  not  of  the  highest  character. 

Roses. 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  David  Thomas,  near 
Aurora ,  Cayuga  Co. 

New  Seedling,  — 4  Two  or  more  years  ago,  I  found 
a  little  seedling  rose  under  the  Champney,  and  trans¬ 
planted  it  into  a  more  roomy  place.  Last  season,  one 
shoot  grew  about  12  feet, — a  perfect  trailer, — -and  two 
shoots  this  year  may  extend  15  or  20  feet  each.  The 
flowers  are  in  clusters,  a  light  pink  color,  very  double 
and  beautifully  formed.  Like  the  Champney,  however, 
it  is  rather  tender,  and  will  require  to  be  laid  down  and 
covered  with  evergreens  in  winter.  It  opened  yester¬ 
day  for  the  first  time,  and  we  are  all  delighted  with  it. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  all  roses  m  my  collection,  which 
adds  to  its  interest.”  6  mo.  23,  1849. 

Prairie  or  Michigan  Roses.— “  Our  Chillicothe 
rose  is  much  later  than  the  other  kinds,  and  will  not  be 
in  bloom  for  some  days-— while  the  other  four, — Queen 
of  Prairie ,  Baltimore  Belle ,  Pallida ,  and  Caradori 
Allan,  are  in  their  glory.  The  Queen  crowns  the  post 
through  which  it  is  fastened,*  and  some  have  thought 
it  the  finest  object  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited.  As  the 
flowers  are  not  much  clustered,  they  resemble  little 
bells,  but  cover  up  the  post  completely.  This  circum¬ 
stance  is  of  much  importance,  and  in  training  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  otherwise  the  post  may  appear 
like  a  tree  with  a  dead  top.  The  Baltimore  Belle  has 
its  flowers  in  masses,  and  is  not  so  picturesque  on  this 
account.  Pallida  has  the  best  shape,  but  I  fear  is  not 
sufficiently  rampant  in  its  growth  for  pillars.  Caradori 
Allan,  only  semi-double,  is  more  of  a  rose  color  than 
the  others,  grows  rampantly,  and  will  cover  up  the 
post.  Professor  Jackson  said  last  year  that  none  of  his 
made  a  finer  appearance,  if  so  fine.  Its  flowers,  like 
the  Queen ,  are  not  much  clustered,  which  is  a  great 
advantage.  The  Chillicothe  also  has  a  great  growth, 
and  we  have  one  more  than  a  foot  higher  than  the 
post,  and  will  soon  be  glorious. 

“  My  new  seedling  has  been  admired,  but  like  the 
Greville  and  Laure  Davoust,  is  rather  tender.  I  think 
it  not  quite  so  fine,  however,  as  the  two  last  mentioned. 
If  these  were  hardy,  nothing  could  exceed  their  splen¬ 
dor.”  7mo.  6,  1849. 

Layering  Roses. — “  Col.  Young’s  method  was  to 
bud  the  new  kinds  on  a  thrifty  shoot,  and  the  next 
season  when  they  started  to  grow,  to  lay  them  in  a 
trench,  earth  them,  and  let  them  root.  This  plan  is 
excellent  for  such  as  grow  without  flowering  that 
season;  but  such  as  bloom  abundantly,  will  rarely  root, 
and  often  perish.  In  this  way,  I  lost  Fanny  Parisot, 
Prince  Albert,  and  others.  I  am  now  trying  if  des¬ 
troying  the  blossom  buds  will  not  cause  them  to  root,  by 
stimulating  the  branches,  as  flowering  is  a  very  ex¬ 
hausting  process.  But  I  am  carrying  the  experiment 
further.  Pruning  judiciously  will  often  cause  new 
sprouts  to  supply  the  want  of  foliage  that  the  plant  has 
lost;  and  whenever  this  takes  place  in  a  layer,  it  is 


*  See  Fig-,  and  description  of  this  mode  of  making  pillars  of 
roses,  in  last  No.  of  the  Cultivator. 


strongly  stimulated  to  strike  new  roots.  Indeed,  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  in  respect  to  layers, 
that  the  growth  of  the  root  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
growth  of  the  branches.  To  encourage  this  growth, 
the  ends  of  the  layers  ought  to  be  left  as  erect  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  7mo.  6,  1849. 

“  I  find  in  making  layers  of  rose  shoots  of  the  present 
year,  that  they  are  very  impatient  of  slight  injuries; 
and  therefore  it  is  best  to  bend  down  the  stem  into 
which  the  buds  have  been  set,  soon  after  vegetation 
commences,  and  the  young  shoots  will  be  more  erect. 
There  is  also  an  advantage  in  beginning  to  earth  them 
early,  as  the  bark  is  prevented  from  becoming  rigid, 
and  the  fibrous  roots  from  the  base  of  the  new  stems 
will  more  readily  strike.”  6mo.  23,  1849. 

Pillar  Roses. — “  I  cannot  discover  many  roses  besides 
the  Michigans,  the  Boursalts,  and  the  Ayrshires,  that 
are  suitable  for  tall  pillars  in  this  climate.  The  Mul¬ 
tifloras,  indeed,— -including  the  Greville  and  Laure 
Davoust, — on  account  of  their  not  abiding  our  winters 
without  protection,  may  be  trained  on  the  ground  by 
moderate  pressure,  such  as  a  flat  stone  or  a  block  of 
wood, — -covered  with  litter  or  evergreens,  and  then 
raised  up  and  fastened  to  the  post  in  spring,  not 
omitting  to  wind  them  round  it.  Hybrid  Blanche  and 
WatVs  Celestial  show  quite  an  aspiring  disposition. 
But  several  others  which  I  procured  for  this  purpose, 
are  totally  unsuitable  for  this  northern  land,  though 
they  may  do  well  three  or  four  degrees  further  south. 
Of  this  kind  is  Cora  L.  Barton,  Solfaterre,  Sandeur 
Panache ,  Madame  Desprez,  and  Gloire  de  Rosamene ; 
I  have  not  perceived  any  climbing  tendency  about 
them. 

“  I  have  learned  something  since  last  year  in  regard  to 
training  pillar  roses.  I  began  by  passing  the  stem 
through  the  hole  in  the  post,  and  then  forming  a  consi¬ 
derable  curve  before  it  entered  the  hole  next  above, 
like  a  person  with  arms  a-kimbo ;  but  when  they  came 
into  bloom,  the  appearance  wras  not  fine,  but  rather 
discordant  to  taste.  Much  of  the  post  was  not  con¬ 
cealed;  and  when  the  top  was  bare,  it  reminded  me  of 
a  dead  topped  tree.  I  now  therefore  wind  each  stem 
closely  round  the  post — say  once  in  three  or  four  feet, 
and  then  pass  it  through  a  hole  to  prevent  it  from 
falling.  In  this  way,  and  in  consequence  of  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  next  year,  which  bear  the  blossoms,  the 
post  will  be  covered  up  and  concealed,  while  it  will  be 
thickly  clothed  with  bloom  from  top  to  bottom,  and  be 
literally  a  pillar  of  roses." 


Soils  for  Pears  and  Peaches. 

Eds.  Cultivator — A  reader  of  the  Cultivator  re¬ 
quested  me  to  say  through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
what  soil  I  considered  the  most  suitable  for  the  pear 
and  peach ;  as  he  appears  to  have  a  variety  of  soils,  I 
would  say  most  pears  require  a  strong  loam ;  the  Skin¬ 
less  pear  does  better  on  clay  land ;  the  Bartlett  does 
well  on  a  variety  of  soils;  Mire  Joannette,  Madeleine 
Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Bloodgood,  Winter  Nellis,  Beurre 
d’Aremberg,  Virgalieu,  and  many  more  might  be 
named,  that  will  do  well  on  rather  light,  soil  if  made 
rich.  The  Beurre  Diel  requires  a  rich  close  soil. 

The  peach  with  me,  does  best  on  black  gravelly 
loamy  soil.  The  White  Imperial  requires  a  more 
retentive  soil  than  most  peaches;  the  Earl  Tillotson, 
Early  York,  Red  Rareripe,  and  Beckwith,  require  the 
loam.  The  Beckwith  Peach  originated  here,  and  all 
things  considered,  is  the  best  peach  for  market  we 
possess.  For  light  sandy  soils,  Walter’s  Early.  The 
planting  season  is  now  drawing  near.  S.  Worden. 
Oswego ,  Sept.  3rd ,  1849. 
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Fruit  Culture  at  the  South. 

Cuttings. — Suffer  me  to  give  you  what  we  regard 
in  this  latitude,  37-5°,  to  be  facts,  as  regards  u  propa¬ 
gation  by  cuttings.” 

I  have  grown,  and  can  show  at  this  writing,  the 
pear,  peach,  and  plum,  growing  from  cuttings  in  the 
open  air.  I  grew  last  season  quite  a  number  of  the 
pear,  the  cuttings  being  used  as  temporary  stakes  to 
hold  labels;  some  of  them  grewT  to  a  size  of  half  an 
inch,  and  full  4  to  6  feet  high.  I  have  seen  the  apple 
grow  in  the  same  way.  I  have  seen  an  orchardist  at 
Vicksburg  grow  peach  trees — but  only  a  few — from 
cuttings. 

A  favorable  season  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  past 
was  quite  a  moist  one,  though  no  great  quantity  of 
rain.  Cuttings  do  not  succeed  so  well  when  very  deep  ; 
they  damp  off, — taking  a  kind  of  dropsy. 

I  have  tried  plums  and  peaches  a  few  times,  but  my 
situation  was  not  favorable.  Cape  Jasmine  will  not 
grow  here  from  cuttings;  but  with  some  persons  they 
grow  as  readily  as  willows  do. 

I  do  not  think  any  person  can  feed  himself  at  making 
trees  from  cuttings  of  the  apple,  peach  and  pear ;  but 
they  will  grow  sometimes. 

[At  the  north,  all  experiments  of  the  kind  uniformly 
fail,  unless  performed  with  the  increased  heat  and 
moisture  obtained  under  glass.  At  the  south,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  damp  seasons  more  nearly  approaches  that 
of  a  hot-house,  and  consequently  proves  more  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  cuttings,  &e.  Ed.] 

Grafting  the  Peach  and  Nectarine. — In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1848,  I  grafted  some  six  varieties  of  the  necta¬ 
rine,  and  lost,  probably,  one  in  twenty-five;  the  grafts 
were  sent  to  me  some  75  miles,  by  steam  and  its  de¬ 
tentions.  I  have  grafted  the  peach  upon  plum  and 
peach  for  two  years,  and  upon  pieces  of  roots  for  one 
year;  and  have  as  large  and  thrifty  trees  grafted  in 
January  and  February,  as  those  budded  the  previous 
sjummer,  with  a  growth  of  two  feet  the  same  season. 

Staking  Trees. — I  never  advise  a  stake.  Head 
down  newly  planted  trees  to  one  foot,  or  two  or  three 
or  four  feet,  according  to  size,  cut  branches  well  in, 
and  no  wind  will  disturb  them.  Stakes  are  trouble¬ 
some;  and,  when  neglected,  do  a  wonderful  sight  of 
harm.  In  1845,  I  put  my  gardener  (a  Dutchman,) 
and  my  servant  (a  carpenter,)  to  staking  my  trees— 
peaches ;  the  next  spring  they  were  rubbed,  and  bruised, 
and  injured  so  greatly,  that  I  had  to  cut  down  many 
of  them.  They  are  the  last  that  I  staked,  and  I  have 
planted  out  2,000  since. 

[The  very  rapid  growth  of  newly  transplanted  trees 
at  the  south,  renders  large  size  a  matter  of  less  im¬ 
portance, — in  the  view  at  least  of  most  cultivators, — 
than  at  the  north;  and  hence  staking  becomes  less 
needful.  But  even  here,  trees  of  moderate  size,  with 
the  shoots  well  shortened-in  at  the  time  of  removal, 
which  should  in  no  instance  be  omitted,  rarely  need 
staking,  if  the  roots  have  been  taken  up  of  good  length . 
Such  trees  may  be  protected  from  the  motion  of  the 
winds  through  winter,  if  set  in  autumn,  by  a  conical 
mound  of  earth,  a  foot  high  round  the  stem.  But  in 
cases,  where  trees  are  so  large,  or  the  roots  so  much 
shortened  in  digging  up,  that  they  cannot  withstand 
the  force  of  the  winds,  staking  becomes  quite  essential, 
and  all  danger  of  chafing  the  bark  must  be  precluded 
by  firm  straw  bands.  Ed.] 

Transplanting.— I  do  not  transplant  as  is  usually 
done.  I  precede  the  planting  by  either  breaking  up 
new  land  entire,  or  throw  6  or  8  furrows  together, 
with  a  two-horse  plow;  and  if  the  land  is  hard,  I  fol¬ 
low  with  another  plow.  Thus  I  save  much  labor  in 
digging  holes. 

Is  it  not  bad  policy  to  make  a  hole  2  or  3  feet  deep 


in  a  tough  clay?  Will  it  not  hold  water,  and  prove 
injurious? 

In  January,  1848,  I  dug  out  2  feet  deep,  a  trench  5 
feet  by  90,  for  asparagus:  the  best  manure  and  rich 
soil  from  the  woods  were  turned  in,  all  mixed  well,  and 
planted  with  the  roots;  they  grew  extraordinarily. 
This  year  there  cannot  be  one  fiftieth  remaining. 
Why?  I  think  the  clay  retained  all  the  winter  water, 
and  rotted  the  roots.  My  garden  is  upon  a  clay  sub¬ 
soil,  and  holds  water  like  a  jug.  Next  season  I  shall 
drain  it. 

I  have  now  over  40  acres  of  fruit,  embracing  about 
160  varieties  of  peach.  175  pear,  75  apple,  30  plum, 
10  or  12  apricot,  8  or  10  nectarine,  3  quince,  6  figs, 
&e.  &c.;  my  object  being  to  test  in  the  south.  I  shall 
continue  gathering  for  a  few  years,  and  then  cut  down 
[all  but  the  best]  and  throw  into  the  fire.  M.  W. 
Phillips.  Edwards,  Mississippi. 

Stoddart’s  Washington  Alpine  Strawberry. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  great  fame  of 
this  variety  in  time  past,  most  of  whom  are  aware  that 
those  who  have  tried  it,  regard  it  as  a  great  imposition 
upon  the  public.  The  following  remarks  from  the  Hor¬ 
ticulturist,  not  only  place  the  subject,  as  we  believe,  in 
its  true  light,  but  also  afford  some  valuable  hints  for 
the  successful  culture  of  the  strawberry : — 

“  Two  points  must  be  understood,  to  grow  the  best 
strawberries:  1st,  that  the  soil  must  be  deep;  and  2d, 
that  it  must  be  rich.  If  you  look  at  the  leaves  of  a 
strawberry,  and,  because  they  are  not  very  large,  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  roots  will  extend  but  little  depth,  you 
are  greatly  mistaken.  I  have  seen  the  roots  of  straw¬ 
berries  extend  five  feet  down  in  a  rich  deep  soil ;  and 
those  plants  bore  a  crop  of  fruit  five  times  as  large, 
and  twice  as  handsome  and  good,  as  the  common  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  soil  only  one  foot  deep. 

il  And  this  reminds  me  of  a  capital  instance  of  straw¬ 
berry  delusion ,  which  most  of  your  readers  doubtless 
know  something  about,  but  which  many  even  yet  do 
not,  perhaps,  fully  understand.  I  mean  the  history  of 
the  ‘  Washington  Alpine  Strawberry/  which  Mr.  Stod- 
dart,  of  western  New-York,  advertised  and  sold  a  great 
many  dollars’  worth  of,  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Mr.  Stoddart,  I  believe,  was  quite  honest  in  the  trans¬ 
action  ;  and  yet  the  whole  public  were  completely  de¬ 
luded  by  the  ‘  Washington  Alpine/  which  was  nothing 
but  the  old  Alpine  or  monthly  strawberry.  The  long 
and  short  of  the  matter  was,  that  Mr.  Stoddart  had  a 
corner  of  his  garden  which  was  made  ground , — a  rich 
deep  moist  soil,  (I  think  it  had  been  an  old  bog,  or  bit 
of  alluvial,  afterwards  filled  up,)  not  less  than  8  or  10 
feet  deep.  Mr.  Stoddart  had  raised  some  seedling  Al¬ 
pines,  (which,  so  far  as  I  know,  always  come  the 
same  from  the  seed ;)  he  had  by  lucky  chance  planted 
them  in  this  corner  of  his  garden,  where  the  soil  was 
so  unusually  rich  and  deep.  There  they  grew  so  finely, 
and  bore  such  enormous  crops,  that  his  neighbors  could 
scarcely  credit  their  senses.  The  story  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  crop  got  into  the  papers.  People  came  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes.  In  short,  they  bought  and  car¬ 
ried  away  the  1  Washington  Alpines/  at  extravagant 
prices,  with  the  full  conviction  that  ‘  seeing  is  believing/ 
and  that  such  strawberries  were  never  before  grown, 
gazed  on  or  tasted.  Well,  great  was  their  surprise  to 
find,  on  planting  and  cultivating  the  ‘  Washington  Al¬ 
pines/  that  there  was  nothing  new  or  wTonderful  about 
them;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  all  dwindled  down  to  the 
old  fashioned  Alpine  strawberry.  Mr.  Stoddart,  natu¬ 
rally  enough,  now  has  as  many  hard  names  bestowed 
on  him  for  the  fancied  deception  as  he  had  before  had 
hard  dollars  for  really  great  crops.  And  yet,  Mr. 
Stoddart  sold  his  plants  in  good  faith,  and  was  pro¬ 
bably  as  much  deluded  as  the  buyers.  The  whole  so- 
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cret  of  his  unheard  of  crops,  and  the  large  size  of  his 
fruit,  lay  in  the  depth  and  richness  of  his  soil ;  and  as 
none  of  his  customers  had,  like  him,  a  rich  ten  feet 
mould  to  grow  giants  in,  they  had  no  1  Washington 
Alpines.’  ” 

Notes  on  Apples. 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  David  Thomas,  near 
Aurora ,  Cayuga  Co. 

We  have  been  trying  the  Broadwell  from  Ohio,  and 
it  has  been  much  admired.  It  greatly  resembles  the 
Bough,  and  some  have  proposed  to  call  it  the  Winter 
Bough.  Some  of  us  have  thought  it  the  best  sweet 
apple  we  have  ever  tasted  in  winter.  2  mo.  4,  1849. 

The  Wagener.  Two  persons  from  Penn  Yan,  well 
acquainted  with  this  apple,  both  represent  it  as  the 
best  they  ever  tasted,  and  speak  of  its  tenderness  as  a 
remarkable  quality,  and  state  that  it  is  good  if  gathered 
even  before  it  is  full  grown. 

Domine.  Perhaps  I  have  no  apple  in  my  collection 
so  perfectly  crisp  as  the  Domine.  It  seems  not  to 
have  lost  a  particle  of  moisture  since  it  was  gathered 
from  the  tree.  There  are  small  dead  spots  just  under 
the  skin;  but  whether  this  defect  is  accidental  or  cha¬ 
racteristic,  I  do  not  know.*  It  has  a  very  superior 
flavor,  but  it  is  hardly  intense  enough.  If  we  could 
increase  it,  it  would  be  the  best  apple  that  I  know.  2 
mo.  10,  1849. 

The  Jonathan  is  better  than  it  was  a  few  weeks 
ago,  because  riper,  and  at  this  time  I  prefer  it  to  the 
Spilzenburgh,  which  has  rather  deteriorated.  3  mo. 
15,  1849. 

Manning's  Green  Sweet  is  dry  and  crumbly;  keeps 
well,  but  is  scarcely  fit  for  the  table. 

Domine  remains  remarkably  without  withering.  It 
seems  to  have  lost  no  moisture.  Its  flavor  is  very 
agreeable,  though  too  much  diluted.  3  mo.  15,  1849. 

Deck’s  Pleasant  bears  every  year,  and  is  always  free 
from  the  smut  (lichen)  on  its  surface.  Its  muskiness 
renders  it  more  acceptable  to  some,  and  it  is  a  very 
rich  fruit  besides.  A  gentleman  lately,  while  eating 
one,  pronounced  it  superior  to  all  other  known  apples. 
Mid-winter  appears  to  be  the  period  of  its  greatest  ex¬ 
cellence.  When  kept  in  a  warm  place,  the  skin  has 
generally  become  embrowned ;  but  perhaps  this  may 
have  arisen  from  white  frosts  before  the  apples  were 
gathered.  They  do  not  keep  as  well  as  the  Swaar. 
P.  S.  They  appear  to  have  been  injured  by  frost  on 
the  tree, — because  on  one  side  (the  most  exposed,) 
they  are  injured  to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  more,  while 
they  are  nearly  or  quite  free  .on  the  other  side.  From 
this  circumstance,  it  would  seem  that  they  ought  to  be 
gathered  early. 

6  mo.  1,  1849.  Our  two  best  keeping  apples  at  this 
time,  are  the  Jonathan  and  Golden  Russet.  [Not  the 
Am.  Golden  Russet  or  Bullock’s  Pippin.]  They  also 
retain  their  flavor  well,  especially  the  latter. 

Red  Astrachan.  This  is  the  best  very  early  apple 
for  cooking  in  my  collection,  and  I  doubt  if  we  have 
any  late  one  that  is  equal  to  it  for  this  purpose.  Every 
freeholder  that  has  room  for  a  tree,  ought  to  have  at 
least  one  of  this  sort;  and  having  proved  its  value,  he 
would  not  be  easily  tempted  to  do  without  it.  Even  in 
this  unfavorable  season,  the  fruit  is  very  fair;  but  it  is 
too  acid  for  the  dessert.  8  mo.  15,  1849. 

Rose  Bugs.- — We  observe  a  successful  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  some  of  the  papers,  of  a  mode  of  protecting  rare 
and  valued  sorts  of  roses  from  rose  bugs,  by  means  of 
cheap  gauze  or  other  fine  netting,  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  bag  over  the  bush. 

*  Doubtless  only  occasional.  Ed. 


Horticultural  Items. 


Pears  on  Apple  Stocks. — There  are  very  few 
varieties  of  the  pear  which  will  succeed  well  on  apple 
stocks,  and  those  few  are  by  no  means  attended  with 
invariable  success.  A  neighbor  has  found  no  pear  to 
grow  better  when  grafted  or  budded  into  the  apple, 
than  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  few  failures  occurring,  and 
the  young  trees  growing  vigorously.  The  following 
statement,  however,  from  the  editor  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer,  shows  the  importance  of  not  hastily 
adopting  this  mode  of  raising  the  trees: — “  We  have  a 
scion  of  the  Yicar  of  Winkfield  pear  that  has  been 
growing  five  or  six  years  on  an  apple  tree.  The  fruit, 
is  always  hard  and  never  ripens.” 

Raising  Onions. — 'S.  Williams,  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y., 
states  in  the  Gen.  Farmer,  that  the  best  way  to  obtain 
early  onions,  is  to  “plant  the  black  seed  after  the 
summer  drouths  are  over,  take  them  up  in  November 
and  put  them  in  the  cellar — and  in  April  set  them  out 
in  beds.  They  will  soon  mature,  and  are  much  better 
than  what  are  called  top-onions.  If  you  have  a  few 
small  onions  in  the  ground  all  winter,  they  will  come 
forward  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  may  be  eaten  as 
a  salad,  tops  and  all.” 

Table  Grapes  at  Cincinnati. — The  report  of  the 
Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Society  in  Ohio,  states 
that  not  less  than  500  bushels  of  Catawba  and  Isabella 
grapes  were  sold  at  Cincinnati  during  the  past  season, 
for  u  table  use.”  The  price  was  three  to  four  dollars 
per  bushel. 

Strawberries — 230  bushels  per  acre. — The  Hor¬ 
ticulturist  states  that  a  cultivator  at  New7 burgh  raised  in 
1848,  on  a  bed  measuring  ten  feet  by  twenty,  thirty- 
four  quarts  of  Hovey’s  Seedling  strawberry,  or  at  the 
rate  of  230  bushels  per  acre.  The  soil  was  trenched 
two  feet  deep,  very  heavily  manured  from  the  stable, 
and  subsequently  with  poudrette,  with  some  ashes  and 
salt.  The  whole  was  wTorked  over  two  or  three  times; 
the  plants  were  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  the 
crop  gathered  in  1848. 

In  the  latter  part  of  summer  1847,  the  bed  was 
enlarged  to  24  feet  by  twenty,  by  the  addition  of 
Swainstone  Seedling  and  Black  Prince,  with  similar 
manuring.  In  1849  the  whole  bed  (including  the 
Hovey’s)  bore  about  80  quarts,  or  over  200  bushels  per 
acre.  The  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  states  that  at 
least  four  times  as  much  manure  was  used  as  is  usual lj 
employed  in  preparing  strawberry  beds. 

Peaches  at  the  South. — M.  W.  Phillips,  of  Ed¬ 
wards,  Miss.,  in  a  communication  to  the  Horticulturist, 
says  that  the  two  best  very  early  peaches  at  that  place 
are  the  Tillotson  and  Serrate  Early  York.  They 
ripened  the  present  year  about  the  6th  of  6t.h  month 
(June.)  The  Tillotson  proves  to  be  of  healthy  and 
rapid  growth,  and  bears  better  than  the  Early  York, 
which  is  rather  preferred  in  flavor,  but  is  liable  to  rot. 
Cole’s  Early  Red  proves  to  be  a  fine  peach,  but.  inferior 
to  the  others. 

Black  Prince  Strawberry. — James  Dougall,  of 
Amherstburgh,  C.  W.,  says  that  with  him  the  plants 
of  this  variety  are  quite  hardy  and  resist  both  cold  and 
heat;  and  that  on  his  soil  it  is  more  than  twice  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  Hovey’s  Seedling.  The  Cincinnati  Hudson 
is  the  strongest  grower  he  possesses,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  prolific  bearer. 

Salt  as  Manure.— -The  editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  says,  “  Corn  and  beans  have  flourished  well 
where  we  have  planted  them  on  lands  overflowed  by 
salt  water  at  the  time  of  high  tides  in  the  spring  and 
fall;  but  on  the  same  lands  potatoes  were  inferior  just 
as  far  as  the  salt  water  extended.” 
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Cheap  Country  House. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  a  house  was  designed  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  received 
a  diploma  and  silver  medal  from  the  New- York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  at  its  January  meeting,  1849. 
We  copy  the  cut,  and  Mr.  E.’s  description,  from  the 
Society’s  last  volume  of  Transactions : 

The  building  is  particularly  designed  to  point  either 
north  or  west,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  upon  a 
slight  rise  of  ground  from  the  adjoining  public  highway, 
or  surrounding  grounds. 

The  value  of  land  in  the  country,  as  compared  with 
the  disadvantages  of  basements  for  kitchens,  etc., 
should  not  receive  a  thought,  and  while  this  plan  may 
be  said  to  cover  a  large  area  of  ground,  I  trust  to  be 
able  to  show  that  it  can  be  built  for  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  money,  than  any  plan  of  equal  convenience, 
room  and  character  yet  published.  A  free  circulation 
of  air,  connected  with  large  and  convenient  rooms,  are 
material  points,  and  in  this  they  may  be  had.  The  size 
of  cellar  may  be  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  builder, 
but  my  estimate  and  plan  is  for  a  cellar  only  under  the 
wing  in  which  is  the  kitchen,  that  being  of  size  suffi¬ 
cient  to  hold  all  vegetables,  etc.,  that  will  be  required 
for  the  consumption  of  a  large  family.  Vegetables  for 
stock  should,  for  easy  access  in  feeding,  as  well  as  the 


injurious  effects  sometimes  resulting  from  a  too  large 
quantity  stowed  in  the  house  cellar,  always  be  confined 
to  the  barn  cellar. 

The  main  house  is  24  by  32  feet,  with  18  feet  posts, 
and  having  a  porch  7  feet  wide  in  front,  supported  by 
brackets.  The  wings  are  each  16  by  40  feet,  with  11 
feet  posts,  and  falling  back  12  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
main  building.  Of  the  first  story  front,  the  main  build¬ 
ing  has  a  single  panel  door,  and  one  large  window, 
opening  each  way  inside  upon  hinges.  The  wings  have 
each  an  oriel  or  bay  window,  projecting  one  foot,  and 
having  the  centre  lights  of  glass  hung  upon  hinges,  to 
open  inside.  The  second  story  front,  the  two  windows 
like  the  one  below,  are  divided  by  a  heavy  style,  and 
open  inside.  The  covering,  as  indicated  in  the  eleva- 
is  to  be  of  inch  pine  boards,  that  have  been  run  through 
a  planing  machine,  and  cut  to  a  width  and  thickness. 
These  battened  with  half  inch  stuff,  three  inches  -wide. 
As  the  lower  story  of  the  main  building,  as  well  as 
wings,  are  all  designed  to  be  11  feet  high  in  the  clear, 
it  is  evident  that  the  best  length  of  boards  will  be  12 
feet,  as  they  will  allow  of  no  waste. 

The  estimate  of  cost  here  given  is  for  plain  but  good 
work.  No  mouldings,  turnings  or  carvings,  as  all  such 
only  add  to  the  labor  of  the  housewife  in  keeping  them 
clean,  and  are  really  no  ornament,  as  taken  in  keeping 
with  the  other  articles  usually  accompanying  the  coun- 
try. 

The  fire  place  in  the  parlor  is  designed  to  be  carried 
to  a  level  with  the  chamber  floor,  and  then  carried  ho- 
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rizon tally  along  the  side  of  wall  until  it 
reaches  the  partition  of  chambers,  when 
it  may  rise  diagonally  to  the  centre. 

Some  may  prefer  a  sheet  iron  flue, 
which  could,  like  a  stove  pipe,  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  chamber  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Some  may  prefer  to  have 
the  chimney  rise  direct,  as  tending  to 
break  the  uniformity,  which*  by  the 
way,  seems  among  architects  of  the 
present  day  to  be  more  the  intention  in  their  de¬ 
signs,  than  to  give  positions  suited  to  the  real  wants 
of  daily  life. 

That  my  estimates  of  cost  are  correct,  I  can  only 
say  that  they  are  such  as  I  have  contracted  in  building 
this  house,  and  are  therefore  reality,  and  not  fiction  or 
supposition. 

Estimate  of  Cost. 

1,000  feet  hewed  timber,  at  2c., . 


4,134 

4,100 

1.200 

500 

200 

182 


$20 


inch  pine  boards,  planed,  10£c.,..  44 

11  roof  boards,  at  7c.,. .  28 

“  ^  inch,  for  battings, .  12 

“  H  inch,  second  clear,  at  13c .  6 

“  H  “  “  say,...:....  3 

“  14  “  for  water  table,. .  1 

21.000  shingles,  at  $2.50, .  52 

968  feet,  or  66  pieces,  4X4  scantling,  11  feet 
long;  320  feet,  or  24  pieces,  10  feet  long; 

171  feet,  or  8  pieces,  16  feet  long;  168  feet, 

3X4,  14  feet  long;  576  feet,  or  32  pieces, 

2X4,  18  feet  long;  880  feet,  or  80  pieces, 

2X4,  11  feet  long;  176  feet,  or  16  pieces, 

2X4,  11  feet  long;  184  feet,  2X4.  long  as 

possible;  118  joists,  3X8,  16  feet  long';  16 
joists,  2X8,  10  feet  long;  54  joists,  16  feet 
long— for  ceiling  joists.  Estimate  all  the 
scantling  at, .  50  00 

Joiner  work,  to  frame,  enclose,  make  sash,  &c.,  200  00 

Glass  and  putty  for  windows, .  20  00 

Nails,  . . . 15  00 

Door  and  window  swings, .  10  00 

$464  70 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  cellar  wall  and  under¬ 
pinning,  which,  with  the  chimneys,  may  be 

(inclusive  of  materials,)  made  for, .  125  00 

Flooring, . 20  00 

Inside  joiner’s  work  and  lumber, .  150  00 

Lath  and  plastering, . 200  00 


Extras, 


$959  70 
.  40  30 


This  of  course,  does  not  allow  for  the  digging  of  cel¬ 
lar  or  hauling  of  lumber; — that  must  be  calculated  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  distance  is  far  or  near. 

A  green-house  is,  of  course,  extra;  but  if  the 
house  fronts  to  the  north,  it  might  be  constructed, 
in  rear  of  the  dining-room,  at  a  small  expense — 
say  thirty  dollars.  The  front  wall  would  of  course, 
be  all  required,  and  that  should  or  could  be  done 
with  four-inch  scantling,  let  into  a  sill  of  six  by  eight, 
boarded  on  each  side,  and  filled  with  saw-dust  or 
tan-bark; — the  sash  and  roof  being  most  of  the  expense. 
The  heat  could 
was  there  used. 


Ancient  Price  of  Agricultural  Labor. — In  the 
year  1352,  the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  wages  paid  to  hay¬ 
makers  were  but  Id.  per  day;  a  mower  of  meadows  3d. 
a  day,  or  5d.  an  acre;  reapers  of  corn,  in  the  first  week 
in  August.  2d.;  in  the  second,  4d.  per  day;  and  so  on 
until  the  end  of  the  month,  without  meat,  drink,  or  other 
allowance,  finding  their  own  tools.  For  thrashing  a 
quarter  [about  nine  bushels]  of  wheat,  2|d;  a  quarter 
of  beans,  peas,  barley,  or  oats,  l|d.  By  the  13th  of 
Richard  II.,  in  the  year  1389,  the  wages  of  a  bailiff  of 
husbandry  was  13s.  4(3.  a  year,  and  his  clothing  once 
during  that  period  at  most;  a  carter,  10s.;  shepherd 
10s.;  ox-herd,  6s.  8d. ;  cow-herd,  6s.  8d  ;  a  day  laborer, 
6s. ;  a  driver  of  ploughs,  7s.  In  1444,  the  23d  of  Henry 
IV.,  the  wages  of  a  bailiff  of  husbandry  were  23s.  4d. 
per  annum,  and  clothing  to  the  price  of  5s.,  with  meat 
and  drink.  In  time  of  harvest  a  ipower  had  4d.  a  day, 
and  without  meat  and  drink,  6d.;  a  reaper  or  carter, 
3d.  a  day — without  meat  or  drink,  5d.;  a  woman 
laborer,  and  other  laborers,  2d.  a  day — without  meat 
or  drink,  4|d.  a  day.  By  the  11th  of  Henry  VII, 
1696,  there  was  a  like  rate  of  wages,  only  with  a  little 
advance. 

Time  of  Cutting  Hay. — John  H.  Garnet,  of  Va., 
cut  75  stalks  of  timothy  grass  immediately  after  “  the 
dropping  of  the  bloom,”  and  again  75  when  the  seed 
was  fully  ripe;  both  were  of  the  same  length,  and  cured 
alike.  The  greenest  cutting  was  found  to  weigh  121 
grains  more  than  the  other. 
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Independent  Horse  Rake. 

This  rake  was  patented  by  Calvin  Delano,  of  East 
Livermore,  Maine,  Feb.  27,  1849.  It  is  fitted  to  the 
wheels  of  a  single  horse  wagon,  and  tended  by  a  man 
or  boy,  who  can  stand  on  the  platform,  forward  of  the 
rake,  drive  the  horse  and  gather  the  hay  with  certainty 
and  ease.  By  placing  the  foot  on  a  lever  attached  to 
the  axletree,  the  hay  is  discharged  in  winrows.  Each 
tooth  acts  separately  and  independently,  its  head  being 
suspended  on  a  rod  or  hinge,  over  the  axletree,  one 
tooth  being  attached  to  each  head.  It  is  applicable  to 
rough  and  smooth  land,  and  applies  with  equal  pressure 
on  each  kind  of  surface. 

This  rake  has  been  considerably  used  in  Maine,  and 
several  of  the  best  farmers  in  that  state  have  given  cer¬ 
tificates  expressive  of  their  satisfact  ion  with  its  operation. 

For  particulars  address  R.  H.  Chase,  Albany, 

Rust,  Osage  Orange,  &c. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  do  not  propose  to  instruct  any 
one,  but  as  you  do  not  often  hear  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to  a  few 
items  of  consequence  here. 

Rust. — In  common  with  most  parts  of  the  Great 
West,  we  have  been  visited  with  this  malady.  Never, 
in  this  county,  and  perhaps  I  may  add  in  this  part  of 
Ohio,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Virginia, 
has  there  been  more  wheat  in  the  ground,  rarely  has  it 
looked  better,  and  probably,  in  no  previous  instance, 
have  we  counted  with  greater  assurance  upon  the 
avails  of  this  crop — than  this  year.  Yet  almost  in  a 
day,  our  crops  were  cut  off,  and  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  fields  in  the  country  have  not  been  cut.  There 
will  not,  with  us,  be  more  wheat  threshed  than  was 
sown.  It  is  not  so  bad  every  where,  and  we  are  glad  of  it. 

We  have  not  yet  been  informed  of  either  the  true 


cause  or  adequate  remedy,*  but  are  resolved  to  try 
again ,*  sow  less  ground  and  prepare  it  better. 

The  Mediterranean  seems  to  be  the  favorite  variety 
here,  at  present.  Our  millers,  who  first  condemned  it, 
now  understand  how  to  grind  it,  and  like  it  very  well. 

Nothing  will  conduce  so  much  to  the  improvement  of 
our  wheat  crop,  as  the  free  culture  of  clover. 

Osage  Orange. — Our  farms  along  the  Ohio  and 
Muskingum  rivers,  are  subject  to  inundation,  by  which 
we  lose  a  large  amount  of  fencing.  Having  suffered 
in  this  way,  I  procured  last  spring  4,000  plants  of  this 
shrub  from  Mr.  Bateham  of  Columbus, — one-half  for 
myself,  and  the  other  half  for  a  thrifty  English  farmer, 
who  is  my  nearest  neighbor. 

The  plants  were  long  coming,  and  consequently  some¬ 
what  injured,  and  we  lost  some  500.  Each  of  us  set 
about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  along  the  Muskingum.  His 
ground  had  been  previously  prepared  by  throwing  up 
with  the  spade  in  winter,  and  consequently,  the  plants 
have  grown  rather  better  than  mine.  My  plants  are 
now  from  a  foot  to  four  feet  in  height. 

We  have  both  of  us,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
we  might  have  gained  a  year  by  pinching  off  the  tops 
when  they  were  six  inches  in  height,  early  in  June,  as 
it  would  cause  each  branch  to  send  out  six  or  eight  la¬ 
teral  twigs,  which  in  turn  might  be  shortened  in  July, 
and  thus  secure  a  good  and  compact  hedge,  of  one  to  two 
feet  in  height,  the  first  year,  and  by  adopting  a  similar 
course  the  second  produce  a  hedge.  This  may  not  an¬ 
swer  everywhere,  but  upon  our  soil  and  in  this  climate, 
with  good  culture,  it  probably  will.  We  were  led  to 
think  of  it  by  plants  being  accidentally  broken  off. 

The  only  objection  which  I  perceive  can  be  urged 
against  this  method,  is  that  it  produces  smaller  branch¬ 
es.  True,  it  dwarfs  the  plant,  but  with  us,  the  great¬ 
est  objection  to  the  orange  is,  that  is  is  too  luxuriant 
and  rank.  This  seems  to  make  it  finer,  and  better 
adapted  for  hedges.  We  expect  to  set  more  in  the 
spring,  preparing  the  ground  in  winter. 
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Mustiness. — In  a  humid  climate,  along  water  cours 
es.  and  upon  moist  soils,  most  families  are  more  or  less 
troubled  with  a  musty,  offensive  dampness.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  so  great  as  to  render  clothes  unpleasant  to  wear. 
Drawers  and  closets  are  affected  by  it,  and  even  large 
rooms,  not  frequently  ventilated,  are  sometimes  so  un¬ 
pleasant  as  almost  to  take  the, breath  away  on  entering. 
But  it  is  in  the  pantry,  milk-room  and  cellar,  that  it  is 
most  frequently  found.  Victuals  acquire  an  unpleasant 
taste;  milk  becomes  unfit  for  use,  and  butter  loses  its 
flavor.  Now,  whatever  other  causes  conspire  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  result,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  presence  of 
an  undue  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  chief  cause? 

The  Remedy. — Would  not  science  dictate  something 
which  would  absorb  the  noxious  gas  ?  What  better 
than  the  leaves  of  plants  ?  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
who  resort  to  this  method ;  but  there  may  be  some, 
who,  like  myself,  never  thought  of  it.  Every  few  days 
place  a  few  branches  of  any  good  trees  or  shrubs  in  the 
infected  apartments.  You  will  probably  find  the  air 
much  improved. 

State  Fair. — Many  of  us  greatly  regret  that  we 
have  no  State  Fair  this  fall.  You  may  expect  a  large 
Ohio  delegation  in  New-York,  and  a  kind  Providence 
permitting,  next  year  we  will  try  it  in  Ohio.  Darwin 
E.  Gardner.  August  20,  1849. 

Note. — The  mustiness  to  which  our  correspondent 
alludes,  can  be  remedied  by  placing  lumps  of  fresh 
burnt  lime  in  the  infected  apartments.  The  lime,  in  the 
process  of  slaking,  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  Eds. 

Ammonia  in  the  Atmosphere. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  August  last,  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford  read  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  “  Moisture,  Ammonia,  and  the  Organic 
Matter  of  the  Atmosphere.” 

In  relation  to  moisture,  Prof.  H.  gives  the  following 
as  some  of  the  results  to  which  his  observations  tended: 

1.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  moisture  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  proportion  to  the  temperature. 

2.  Slight  variations  of  temperature  are  not  accompanied 
by  corresponding  variations  in  the  quantity  of  moisture. 

3.  Great  variations  in  the  quantity  of  moisture  may 
take  place  while  the  temperature  and  altitude  of  the 
mercurial  column  remain  constant.  The  quantity  of 
moisture  has  even  doubled  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  al¬ 
though  the  temperature  became  reduced. 

4.  As  a  general  remark,  the  moisture  on  the  same 
day  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

5.  The  least  quantity  of  moisture  was  observed  du¬ 
ring  a  N.  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  wind;  the  largest  during  a 
S.  W,  or  S.  S.  W.  wind. 

6.  The  former  occurred  on  the  12th  March,  and  the 
latter  on  the  23d  of  June.  The  quantity  on  the  latter 
day  was  to  that  on  the  former  as  more  than  fifty  to  one. 

To  test  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  air,  Prof.  H. 
used  an  apparatus  of  his  own  construction.  He  says — 
,(  The  object  in  view  in  the  arrangement  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  was  to  provide  that  the  air  should,  by  means  of 
an  aspirator,  be  transmitted  through  a  constantly  renew¬ 
ed  atmosphere  of  hydrochloric  acid  vapor.  To  this  end 
a  series  of  tubes  containing  asbestos  drenched  with  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid,  and  terminating  in  a  potash  bulb  tube 
containing  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  were  connected 
with  a  safety  tube,  which  was  connected  with  an  aspi¬ 
rator.  Through  this  apparatus,  a  known  volume  of 
air  was  transmitted.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  the  apparatus  was  thoroughly  rinsed  writh  distill¬ 
ed  water,  and  the  ammonia  determined  in  the  usual 
manner  with  bichloride  of  platinum. 

11  To  find  a  normal  atmosphere  two  determinations 
were  made  from  the  end  of  Foster’s  wharf,  which,  in 
one  direction  looks  out  upon  the  Atlantic  during  the 


prevalence  of  a  strong  east  wind.  A  second  determi¬ 
nation  was  made  in  a  court  called  the  ‘  Half  Moon/ 
communicating  with  Broad  street,  Boston,  an  area  of 
crescent  form,  about  180  feet  by  70  feet,  surrounded  by 
brick  buildings  of  five  and  six  stories  in  height. 

“  In  these  buildings  it  was  estimated  there  wrere  not 
less  than  a  thousand  individuals,  most  of  whom,  in  ex¬ 
treme  poverty,  have  within  a  few  months  arrived  from 
Ireland.  This  locality  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the 
assistants  of  the  City  Marshal,  in  reply  to  the  request 
that  he  would  direct  to  the  worst  habitable  part  of  the 
city.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  were  the  common  vaults 
and  sinks  serving  this  large  population.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  this  court,  which  was  offensive  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  was  not  found  to  be  distinguished  on  account  of 
its  ammonia.,  above  that  of  the  ocean  in  an  east  wind. 

“  Two  determinations  were  made  in  Cambridge,  one 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  east  wind,  the  other  during’ 
a  west  wind.  The  quantities  of  ammonia  in  the  east 
wind,  as  ascertained  from  the  above  determinations,  va¬ 
ry  very  considerably  from  each  otner.  Great  care  was 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  reagents  employed  and 
the  ammonia  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  water  and  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  platinum  previously  ascertained.  Still  such  was 
the  discrepancy  between  the  author’s  results,  that  he 
forbears  a  statement  of  the  quantities  ascertained,  only 
so  far  as  to  remark,  that  they  very  greatly  exceed  those 
obtained  by  Fresenius  in  his  recent  determinations  at 
Wisbaden. 

“  Organic  matter  has  been  observed  in  the  air  by  se¬ 
veral  scientific  men.  Henry  and  Chevalier  have  detect¬ 
ed  acetic  acid,  and  probably  nippurie  acid,  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  stable. 

‘‘  On  transmitting  a  large  volume  of  air  through  the 
ammonia  apparatus,  supplied  wuth  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporating  in  platinum  over  a  water  bath  to  dry¬ 
ness  and  ignition  the  products  of  a  thorough  rinsing,  no 
blackness  was  observed.  On  transmitting  a  similar 
large  volume  through  a  similar  apparatus  supplied  with 
caustic  potassa,  previously  found  to  be  free  from  organic 
matter,  and  treating  as  above,  the  residue  blackened. 
This  goes  to  show,  as  far  as  a  single  result  may,  that 
the  organic  effluviae  in  the  air  are  of  acid  character.” 

.Litigation. 

I  cordially  agree  with  the  remarks  of  a  “  Farmer” 
on  Litigation  in  the  last  Cultivator ;  his  admonitions 
are  excellent;  and  it  is  well  that  he  has  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  commraunity  to  the  subject. 

Persons  very  peaceably  disposed,  however,  in  resist¬ 
ing  an  oppressor,  are  liable  to  be  drawn  into  a  lawsuit. 
Such  an  instance  is  fresh  in  my  memory;  and  we  may 
ask  if  our  judiciary  system  is  calculated  in  every  parti¬ 
cular  to  protect  an  hoBest  man  without  the  risk  of  his 
being  ruined?  No — it  is  quite  otherwise  from  its  ex¬ 
cessive  expenses;  and  though  many  improvements  have 
been  made  since  we  emerged  from  under  a  monarchy, 
yet  enough  remains  of  the  old  fabric  to  show  that  the 
good  of  a  few,  and  the  disregard  of  the  many  have  been 
leading  ideas  in  the  minds  of  most  statesmen. 

If  this  remark  should  seem  too  censorious,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  provision  for  jury  trials  in  civil  causes,  which 
should  never  have  been  introduced.  No  person  more 
highly  appreciates  a  jury  than  I  do,  when  life  or  liberty 
is  at  stake, — interposing  itself  between  the  government 
and  the  accused,  for  judges  in  the  olden  time  were  more 
or  less  suspected  of  leaning  towards  the  side  of  power, 
and  the  same  thing  may  occur  again.  But  a  jury  trial 
in  civil  causes  has  no  such  advantage.  A  verdict  of 
Not  guilty  is  final ;  but  civil  verdicts  are  of  no  certain 
value.  In  the  former  case,  a  jury  is  the  palladium  of 
liberty,  but.  in  the  latter,  too  often  the  instrument  of  in¬ 
justice.  In  my  view  it  is  worse  than  useless;  and  this 
opinion  I  know  is  held  by  some  of  the  soundest  lavryers 
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in  the  State.  Let  us  look  at  the  subject  deliberately. 
Twelve  men  are  empannelled  to  settle  a  dispute  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  land  5  but  the  judge  has  first  to 
tell  them  what  the  law  is,  under  which  they  have  to  act. 
Now,  if  they  bring  in  a  verdict  according  to  his  expla¬ 
nation,  what  have  they  done  to  justify  all  the  expense 
of  bringing  them  together,  and  keeping  them  there  ? 
Not  one  fact  have  they  ascertained  that  the  witnesses 
would  not  have  established  without  them;  and  their 
verdict,  the  judge  with  one-twelfth  part  of  the  parade, 
would  have  made  up  and  recorded.  On  the  reverse,  if 
they  disregard  the  law,  no  earthly  good  is  gained, — 
for  the  losing  party  is  encouraged  to  appeal  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  where  wrong-headed  jurors  never  intrude. 

But  this  statement  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  When 
a  man  is  sick,  does  he  send  for  the  blacksmith  ?  When 
he  goes  to  law,  does  he  employ  the  carpenter  ?  Yes, 
as  a  juror  !  and  the  cases  are  equally  inconsistent. 
Now  if  the  cobbler  ought  to  stick  to  his  last,  then  law¬ 
yers  ought  to  compose  the  jury  in  civil  causes.  But  how 
is  it  ?  The  farmer  is  taken  from  his  field,  the  mechanic 
from  his  workshop,  and  the  merchant  from  his  counter — 
men  whose  minds  have  been  occupied  with  far  other 
studies,  and  whose  perceptions  have  not  been  sharpened 
in  the  school  of  chicanery.  Well,  the  court  opens,  and 
most  of  its  time  is  taken  up  by  counsel, — on  one  side  in 
attempts  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  jury, — and 
by  efforts  on  the  other  side  to  dispel  the  mists  that  be¬ 
fog  them.  Hence  comes  the  minute  examinations  of 
witnesses,  that  have  no  bearing  on  the  main  question — 
anything  to  divert  attention  from  a  weak  point,  to  puz¬ 
zle  and  confound;  and  hencd  the  four  and  five-hour 
speeches,  calculated 

— “  to  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason  ” — 

but  which  would  not  be  offered  to  the  judge,  were  no 
jury  within  hearing.  He,  poor  man, — the  very  exem¬ 
plar  of  u  Patience  on  a  Monument,”  must  bear  it  as 
best  he  may,  for  impartiality  is  a  first  rate  virtue  in  a 
judge.  Better  would  it  be  to  dash  such  sophistry  aside, 
and  let  the  light  of  truth  beam  at  once  on  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties. 

Against  abolishing  this  cumbrous  system,  will  be  op¬ 
posed  the  selfishness  of  some,  and  on  the  prejudices  of 
many;  but  I  trust  that  a  fair  exhibition  of  its  abuses, 
before  an  enlightened  people,  will  gradually  work  out  a 
remedy. 

We  want  Courts  of  Conciliation,  where  those  who 
intend  to  litigate  are  bound  to  hear  advice  before  com¬ 
mencing  a  suit,  though  not  compelled  to  take  it ;  and 
in  this  respect  we  are  not  far  behind  the  Danish  (and 
perhaps  Spanish)  colonies  in  the  south.  A  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  law  as  applied  to  the  case,  would  often 
operate  on  a  contentious  spirit,  like  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters;  while  on  the  contrary,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  an  unprincipled  lawyer,  eager  for  his  fees,  often 
excites  such  a  spirit  to  a  high  degree;  and  inflicts  a 
deep  injury  not-  only  on  the  individuals  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  but  also  on  their  neighbors  and  the  public  at 
large.  An  Observer. 

Grass  Lands  in  Kentucky. 

Eds-  Cultivator — A  young  friend  of  mine  asked 
my  advice  in  laying  down  to  grass  a  particular  field, 
which  he  wished  to  put  in  rye  this  fall;  I  answered  his 
letter.  He  showed  my  letter  to  Mr.  Weissenger,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Louisville  Journal.  It  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  some  remarks  from  Mr.  W.  He  and  myself 
are  at  issue  as  to  fall  plowing.  I  adhere  to  the  opinion 
expressed  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  O.  My  practical  know- 
ledge  is  not  sufficient  however,  to  induce  me  to  main- 
tain  it,  against  the  evidence  of  one  more  experienced. 
You  will  oblige  me  by  giving  me  light  on  this  subject, 


either  from  yourself,  or  from  those  in  whom  reliance  may 
be  placed.  Lewis  Sanders.  Grass  Hills,  Ky.,  July 
27,  1849. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sanders,  above 
alluded  to:— 

Mr.  R.  J.  Ormsby— .©ear  Sir  .—In  laying  down  land 
to  grass,  either  for  pasture  or  for  the  scythe,  it  is  very  im- 
portant  to  have  it  thoroughly  and  uniformly  set,  other¬ 
wise  full  benefit  is  not  derived  from  the  land.  If  the 
seed  comes  up  in  patches,  leaving  one-fourth  to  an 
eighth  of  the  ground  bare,  which  is  frequently  the  case, 
a  corresponding  loss  ensues.  A  field  rightly  managed 
will  graze  one-third  to  one-fourth  more  stock,  and  yield 
hay  in  proportion,  than  one  that  is  slovenly  put  in. 

Sowing  grass  seed  late  in  the  summer  or  fall  does 
best,  if  the  succeeding  winter  is  favorable,  but  the 
great  uncertainty  has  caused  me  to  abandon  fall  sowing, 
as  the  roots  do  not  attain  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  frosts  of  winter. 

My  observations  and  experience  lead  me  to  disap¬ 
prove  of  breaking  land  in  the  fall  for  spring  culture. 
The  earth  should  not  be  left  naked  at  any  season,  but, 
when  so  exposed  in  the  summer,  nature  protects  herself 
by  a  growth  of  weeds  or  some  sort  of  herbage  as  a 
clothing.  This  she  cannot  do  in  winter,  but  is  left  na¬ 
ked,  exposed  to  the  sun,  winds,  rains  and  frost,  and  al¬ 
ternate  thawing  and  freezing  for  months. 

The  richest,  the  most  fertilizing  particles  of  the  soil 
are  the  lightest,  consequently  the  easiest  carried  off 
by  the  rains,  melting  of  snow,  and  the  winds,  causing, 
in  my  opinion,  a  much  greater  loss  of  the  food  for  plants 
than  is  gained  by  pulverizing  the  earth  from  freezing. 

My  advice  is  to  break  up  your  ground  late  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  or  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  frost  will  allow. 
You  ought  certainly  to  trench  plow ;  that  is,  a  second 
plow,  following  the  first  in  the  same  furrow,  each  to  be 
as  deep  as  the  team  can  draw  it.  I  use  three  horses  to 
plow,  geared  abreast.  This  is  the  right  preparation 
for  corn,  or  for  any  spring  crop.  The  ground  should 
then  be  well  harrowed,  using  a  heavy  harrow — having 
your  ground  in  proper  order  for  the  reception  of  small 
seed,  mark  it  off  in  checks,  that  is,  each  way.  Sow 
half  the  seed  in  one  way,  and  cross  it  for  the  other  half, 
getting  thereby,  a  more  uniform  cast,  leaving  no  bare 
spaces. 

For  meadows,  for  farm  purposes,  or  for  permanent 
pastures,  I  sow  orchard  grass  seed  and  red  clover  seed 
only — one  and  a-half  bushels  of  the  former  and  four 
pints  of  the  latter  to  the  acre,  the  seed  to  be  sowed  se¬ 
parate,  but  at  the  same  time  harrowed  in  with  a 
very  light  harrow,  or  carefully  brushed  in.  Towards 
the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  a  variety  of  weeds 
will  make  their  appearance ;  the  whole  of  the  ground 
must  then  be  passed  over  with  the  scythe,  cutting  eve¬ 
rything  as  smooth  as  may  be,  grass  and  all. 

Keep  off  every  kind  of  stock  till  the  fall ;  then  it  will 
afford  fine  grazing  for  calves. 

A  compliance  with  these  suggestions  will  give  you 
the  best  return  for  your  land,  either  for  meadow  or  per¬ 
manent  pasture;  but  if  you  prefer  sowing  on  winter 
grain,  sow  the  same  sort  of  seed,  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  clover  seed  fifty  per  cent.  Sow  in  January  or 
February,  but  not  after  the  1st  of  March,  if  sowed  on 
winter  grain. 

Or  you  may  sow  on  oat  ground  immediately  after  the 
oats  are  sown.  Sow  orchard  grass  and  red  clover  =as 
on  winter  grain;  if  the  oats  should  fall  or  lodge,  cut 
them  off  close  to  the  ground  with  the  scythe,  removing 
them  immediately.  Sowing  seeds  on  winter  grain  or  on 
oat  ground  will  in  most  seasons  succeed  so  as  to  af¬ 
ford  some  grazing,  but  ought  not  to  be  relied  on,  if  you 
want  a  full  crop  of  grass  for  any  purpose. 

Avoid  red  top ;  let  it  not  come  on  your  land,  unless 
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you  have  some  swampy  ground.  Upon  uplands  it  is  the 
poorest  of  all  the  grasses.  It  vegetates  late,  is  a  great 
intruder ,  will  take  hold  and  spread  over  the  farm,  and 
is  of  the  least  value  of  any. 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  timothy,  unless  you  wish  to 
sell  hay  as  an  article  of  commerce.  For  this,  it  is  the 
best,  but  for  hay,  to  be  fed  on  the  farm,  it  is  worthless, 
and  for  grazing  it  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  value  of  or¬ 
chard  grass. 

The  remarks  of  the  Louisville  Journal  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Sanders’  letter,  are  as  follows:-— 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  lay  the  above  letter  be¬ 
fore  our  readers.  It  may  be  read  with  instruction  by 
old  as  well  as  young  farmers.  Mr.  Sanders’  practice 
of  sowing  grass  alone  and  early  in  the  spring  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  correct  one.  We  think  it  more  bungling 
to  sow  with  small  grain,  or  to  sow  at  any  other  season. 
It  is  the  only  method  to  insure  a  good  stand  and  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  swath  the  first  season.  We  think,  howev¬ 
er,  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  breaking  up  the 
ground  late  in  autumn  or  in  the  early  winter.  This 
makes  sure  of  getting  the  ground  prepared  for  an  early 
sowing,  and  besides  it  is  the  established  opinion  that 
the  soil  is  ameliorated  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  the 
frosts  of  winter.  This  is  especially  true  if  trench  plow¬ 
ing  is  adopted  5  and  in  this  case,  there  certainly  can  be 
little  loss  from  the  action  of  the  wind  and  running  wa¬ 
ter — not  so  much  as  if  the  ground  were  not  plowed  at 
all.  The  grass  seed  should  be  sowed  very  early,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  last  harrowing,  and  just  before  an  ex¬ 
pected  rain.  Two  or  three  harrowings  are  not  too 
much,  and  the  harrow  should  always  immediately  pre¬ 
cede  the  sower,  that  no  wild  grass  or  weeds  shall  ger¬ 
minate  before  the  sown  grass.  If  sown  under  the  best 
conditions,  orchard  grass  and  clover  will  take  entire  pos¬ 
session,  and  keep  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  weeds.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  method  to  insure  this  exclusion,  is  to  soak  the 
grass  seeds  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  which  case  ashes 
or  lime  may  be  mixed  through  the  seed,  after  they  are 
drained.  This  will  prevent  their  sticking  together.  But 
soaking  is  not  necessarry  if  the  seed  can  be  sown  just 
before  a  rain,  and  just  after  the  harrow.  But  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  seeds  be  not  covered  deep,  or  the 
weeds  will  still  get  the  start,  and  many  of  the  grass 
seeds  will  never  germinate.  Therefore,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  should  be  very  smooth  when  the  seed  are 
sown,  and  the  harrow  should  by  ho  means  be  used  to 
cover  the  seed.  Brush,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  San¬ 
ders,  may  be  used,  but  it  is  much  better  to  draw  over 
the  soil  a  smooth  surface  of  boards  like  a  large  door, 
with  the  battens  uppermost.  The  horse  can  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  this  platform  by  means  of  a  rope,  passing  through 
one  corner,  and  the  driver  should  stand  upon  the  plat¬ 
form.  In  this  way,  the  soil  is  smoothed  and  finely  pul¬ 
verised,  and  the  seeds  are  but  lightly  imbedded,  and 
they  spring  up  before  the  weeds,  and  prevent  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  weeds. 

Oxen  vs.  Horses. 

Edward  Stabler,  Esq.,  of  Montgomery  county, 
Maryland,  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Plow,  Loom  and 
Anvil ,  that  in  1822  or  ’23  he  commenced  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  oxen  for  horses  on  his  farm.  He  began  in  mid¬ 
summer  to  break  up  a  field  for  wheat.  For  a  day  or 
two  the  oxen  suffered  greatly  with  the  heat,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  but  by  rising  early,  and  resting  two  or 
three  hours  at  noon,  and  feeding  on  dry  food,  he  was 
able  to  plow  nearly  as  much  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  as 
with  a  pair  of  horses,  and  the  work  was  quite  as  well 
done.  The  horses  consumed  about  one  bushel  of  grain 
per  day  and  the  oxen  none.  He  found  the  result,  after 
a  thorough  trial,  so  much  in  favor  of  oxen,  that  he  has 
ever  since  continued  their  use.  For  many  years  there 
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was  not  a  furrow  plowed  on  his  farm  except  by  oxen. 
He  observes  that  oxen,  if  properly  broken,  quite  as 
readily,  if  not  more  so,  take  to  and  keep  the  furrow,  as 
horses.  His  rule  is  to  keep  two  yoke  of  oxen  on  the 
farm  to  one  pair  of  horses.  He  well  remarks,  that — * 
“  to  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  ox,  by  the  badly- 
used,  houseless,  over-tasked,  and  half-fed  animals  we 
sometimes  see  in  the  yoke,  is  doing  him  great  injustice. 
Treat  the  horse  in  the  same  unfeeling  manner,  and 
where  would  be  his  high  mettle  and  noble  spirit?  He 
would  speedily  arrive  at  a  premature  old  age,  valueless 
to  his  owner,  and  a  cast-off  to  feed  the  carrion  crows. 
That  the  ox  can  better  stand  this  harsh  usage,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  valid  or  sufficient  reason  that  he  should  be 
subjected  to  it.  Use  him  with  equal  care  and  humani¬ 
ty,  and  he  will  just  as  certainly,  and  with  more  profit, 
repay  it  to  his  ovrner.” 

Points  of  tlie  Horse. 

A  point  of  great  importance  in  the  fore-leg  of  a. 
horse,  is  the  proper  setting  on  of  the  arm,  which  should 
be  strong,  muscular  and  long.  By  the  length  of  this 
part  in  the  hare,  added  to  the  obliquity  of  the  shoulder, 
she  can  extend  her  fore-parts  farther  than  any  other 
animal  of  her  size;  in  fact,  she  strikes  nearly  as  far  as 
the  greyhound  that  pursues  her,  by  the  help  of  this  le¬ 
ver.  The  proper  position  of  the  arm  of  the  horse, 
however,  is  the  result  of  an  oblique  shoulder.  When 
issuing  from  an  upright  shoulder,  the  elbow-joint,  the 
centre  of  motion  here,  will  be  inclined  inward;  the 
horse  will  be  what  is  termed  u  pinned  in  his  elbows,” 
which  causes  his  legs  to  fall  powerless  behind  his  body. 
A  full  and  swelling  fore-arm  is  one  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  points  in  a  horse,  for  whatever  purposes  he  may  be 
required. 

If  sportsmen  were  to  see  the  knee  of  a  horse  dissec¬ 
ted,  they  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  form  and 
substance  of  it  than  they  generally  do.  It  is  a  very 
complicated  joint,  but  so  beautifully  constructed  that  it 
is  seldom  subject  to  internal  injury.  Its  width  and 
breadth,  however,  are  great  recommendations,  as  ad¬ 
mitting  space  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  for 
the  accumulation  of  ligamentous  expansions  and  bands, 
greatly  conducive  to  strength.  The  shank  or  cannon 
bone,  can  scarcely  be  too  short.  It  should  be  flat,  with 
the  back  sinews  strong,  detached,  and  well  braced. 
This  constitutes  what  is  called  a  u  wiry  leg.”  Round 
legs  are  almost  sure  to  fail. 

As  to  the  size  of  a  horse,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
no  very  large  animal  has  strength  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  That  the  horse  has  not,  the  pony  affords  proof, 
if  any  other  were  wanting.  There  have  been  many  in¬ 
stances  of  horses,  little  more  than  fourteen  hands  high, 
being  equal  to  the  speed  of  hounds  over  the  strongest 
counties  in  England.  For  example,  Mr.  Wra.  Coke’s 
u  pony,”  as  he  was  called,  many  years  celebrated  in 
Leicestershire. — Abridged  from  an  Essay  on  the  horse . 

Cultivation  of  Orchards — Temperance. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Among  the  various  kinds  of  bu¬ 
siness  which  are  followed  for  a  living,  'hose  in  which 
the  morals  of  the  community  are  most  guarded,  are  the 
most  important.  That  men  can  be  honest  and  moral  in 
every  branch  of  honorable  business  is  true;  but  that 
some  kinds  of  business  present  stronger  temptations  for 
over-reaching  than  others,  is  also  true.  I  think  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  farming  offers  fewer  inducements  for  immoral 
and  dishonest  acts,  than  any  other  followed.  That 
there  are  farmers  who  are  vicious  in  their  habits  and 
dishonest  in  their  acts,  is  admitted.  Generally,  howev¬ 
er,  good  order  and  sobriety  are  maintained  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population  of  our  country. 

Since  the  grea*  temperance  reformation  came  up,  th© 
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habits  of  farmers,  as  well  as  those  of  every  other  class, 
have  improved.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  alcoholic 
drinks  were  thought  necessary  to  the  laborer  in  the 
season  of  haying  and  harvesting.  But  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  and  but  few  farmers 
persist  in  the  use  of  such  drinks. 

Cider-making  and  cider-drinking  have  been  mostly 
confined  to  New-England  and  New-Jersey.  When  ci¬ 
der-drinking  went  out  of  fashion,  the  orchards  at  the 
west  were  mostly  young,  and  they  were  grafted  for  the 
production  of  market  fruit.  But  in  New-England,  or¬ 
chards,  chiefly  of  natural  fruit,  have  been  growing  for 
a  century  and  a-half.  The  apples,  our  fathers  thought 
were  just  fit  for  cider  and  for  nothing  else  ;  but  it  has 
since  been  proved  that  they  were  excellent  for  stock 
through  the  fall  and  winter. 

Twenty  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers’  time  in  autumn,  was  spent  in  gathering  apples 
and  making  cider.  This  caused  a  great  neglect  of 
other  crops,  and  was  time  thrown  away.  The  farmer 
filled  his  cellar  with  the  cider,  and  carried  what  was 
left  to  the  u  still,”  to  be  made  into  cider-brandy.  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  Connecticut,  for  the  far¬ 
mer  to  have,  not  only  a  cider-mill,  but  a  distillery  also; 
and  even  to  this  day,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  are  some 
of  these  mills  in  operation — preparing  poison  and  death 
to  he  scattered  through  the  community. 

There  are  farmers  engaged  in  this  business  who 
claim  to  be  moral  men;  but  I  would  ask  them,  if  by 
pursuing  this  business,  they  are  sustaining  good  order 
and  improving  the  morals  of  the  community  ?  If  not, 
the  business  should  be  abandoned  at  once.  I  know  the 
influence  of  self-interest — there  is  no  interest  like  it. 
Of  course  it  is  this  principle— -the  desire  of  making  mo¬ 
ney — that  induces  farmers  to  engage  in  this  injurious 
traffic;  and  yet  I  am  far  from  believing  that  this  is  a 
money-making  business.  The  extreme  low  price  at 
which  cider  sells,  will  hardly  pay  the  expense  of  gath¬ 
ering  the  apples  and  making  the  cider.  As  to  the  price 
of  cider- brandy,  I  know  nothing ;  hut  I  know  something 
of  the  moral  desolation  that,  prevails  in  neighborhoods 
where  it  is  extensively  sold  and  drunk. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  temperance  reform,  some 
farmers,  who  had  great  zeal  for  the  cause,  cut  down 
thrifty  orchards.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  as  was 
afterwards  seen.  Of  all  fruits  raised  in  New-England, 
the  apple  is  the  most  useful.  The  best  course  which 
farmers  can  adopt  with  their  old  orchards,  that  bear 
only  natural  fruit,  is  to  cut  off  the  old  top,  and  graft 
on  a  new  one,  with  kinds  suitable  for  market.  Let  all 
old  and  unthrifty  trees  be  cut  down.  The  healthy 
trees,  with  proper  attention,  wiil  soon  come  into  bear¬ 
ing. 

As  to  a  market  for  fruit,  there  will  always  be  a 
ready  one  for  a  century  to  come.  L.  Durand.  Derby, 
Ct.,"  August  1,  1849. 

Transmutation  of  Wheat  into  Chess. 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  transmutation  of  wheat  into 
chess,  is  doubted  by  many;  and,  from  your  remarks  in 
the  July  number,  I  infer  that  you  regard  the  matter  as 
merely  speculative,  without  any  facts  to  warrant  it. 
To  my  mind  this  question  is  most  conclusively  settled 
by  evidence  which  has  come  under  my  own  observation, 
and  which  cannot,  in  any  way,  be  contested  or  set 
aside.  With  a  view  of  settling  this  question,  I  send 
you  the  following  fact,  which  you  may  dispose  of  as 
you  think  fit. 

Many  years  since,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I  aided  my 
father  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  He  had  a  field 
of  about  ten  acres  which  he  concluded  to  sow  in  wheat. 
The  ground  was  well  manured  in  the  fall  and  the 
wheat,  sown  at  the  usual  time.  It  came  up  remarkably 
fine  and  looked  exceedingly  well,  during  the  fall  and 


throughout  the  spring.  It  was  pastured,  I  believe,  in 
the  spring  by  the  calves,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  too  rank  and  lodging.  The  time  of  heading 
at  length  arrived,  but  judge  of  the  astonishment  to  find 
that  this  promising  field  of  wheat  was  now  one  luxu¬ 
riant  crop  of  chess — every  stalk  of  wheat,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  was  converted  into  a  head  of  chess. 
There  it  stood ;  the  wonder  and  amazement  of  all  who 
examined  it. 

And  now  what  was  to  be  done  with  it  ?  was  the 
next  question.  It  was  finally  concluded  to  mow  it,  be¬ 
fore  it  would  get  ripe,  and  feed  it  to  the  cattle  for  hay. 

This  was  an  operation  'vjffiich  I  witnessed  with  my 
own  eyes,  so  that  I  had  every  opportunity  to  satisfy 
my  mind  of  the  truth  of  this  fact  by  personal  obser¬ 
vation.  From  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  never 
had  the  least  doubt  but  what  wheat  may  change 
into  chess.  Under  what  circumstances  this  may 
take  place,  or  what  the  cause  may  be  to  produce 
this  change,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I  advance  no 
theory  or  explanation  of  this  remarkable  fact.  It  is  an 
undoubted  truth  wffiich  cannot  be  called  into  question. 
Nor  can  you  explain  it  away  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  chess  might  have  sprung  up  from  the  ground ,  and 
finally,  supplanted  the  wheat.  This  assumption  would 
only  be  throwing  the  difficulty  further  back,  and  not  at 
all  remove  it.  It  would  amount  to  this,  the  seed  was 
wheat  when  sown,  but  it  came  up  chess.  It  had  been 
previously  cleared  by  a  fanning  process,  of  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  chess,  so  that  none,  or  very  iittle  was  sown. 
writh  the  wheat,  and  the  ground  had  been  a  clover  field. 

You  perceive,  therefore,  that  this  question  is  not 
11  without  facts  to  warrant  it,”  but  is  substantiated  by 
the  “  most  unequivocal  and  positive  evidence.-”  for  I 
consider  that  one  fact  is  enough  to  establish  the  ques¬ 
tion  beyond  doubt.  A  Gleaner  of  Agricultural 
Knowledge.  Johnstown,  Aug.  10th,  1849. 

We  are  willing  to  take  the  circumstances  of  the 
above  supposed  case  of  transmutation,  just  as  they  are 
related,  protesting,  however,  against  the  conclusion. 
We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  ground  spoken  of  was 
sowed  to  wheat  which  had  u  none  or  very  little  ”  chess 
among,  it,  and  that  when  the  crop  was  cut,  there  was 
but  very  little  wheat  in  it.  But  after  these  admissions 
the  question  rises — Did  the  chess  come  from  chess,  or 
did  it  come  from  wheat?  Which  is  most  reasonable,  or 
most  in  accordance  with  known  natural  laws?  All 
observation  teaches  that  plants  reproduce  their  own 
species — that  they  do  not  produce  those  of  distinct 
genera  or  species.  Now  there  is  no  necessity  of 
violating  this  law  to  account  for  the  production  of  chess 
in  the  above  case ;  the  thing  can  be  done  much  easier 
in  various  other  ways.  The  seed  of  the  chess  may 
have  been  partly  carried  on  the  ground  in  the  manure, 
and  more  or  less  of  it  may  have  remained  in  the  ground 
from  former  crops  or  plants  of  chess  which  had  grown 
there.  Chess  is  more  hardy  than  wheat,  and  when  the 
latter  died  out,  the  former  spread  and  occupied  its 
place. 

If  our  correspondent  should  visit  any  section  of  country 
and  find  it  occupied  by  men,  and  on  repeating  his  visit, 
after  an  interval,  should  find  it  occupied  by  monkies,  he 
would  hardly  attempt  to  account  for  the  change  on  the 
supposition  that  the  men  had  been  u  converted  ”  into 
monkies- — even  though  he  could  not  tell  where  the  latter 
had  come  from,  and  yet  this  notion  would  not  be  more 
at  variance  with  known  physiological  laws,  than  that 
of  wheat  changing  to  chess.  Eds. 

Crops  in  New  Hampshire. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  regard  to  the  crops  in  this  vi- 
cinity,  there  is  as  a  general  thing,  no  good  cause  for 
complaint.  It  is  true  that  on  light  sandy  land  the  se¬ 
vere  drouth  has  caused  the  grass  and  grain  to  be  very 
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light,  but  on  our  hill  land  it  has  been  otherwise.  There 
has  not  been  an  average  yield  of  hay,  probably  not. 
more  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  was  cut  last  year ;  but 
last  year’s  crop  was  unusually  large.  Grain  is  good, 
wheat  especially  so.  On  account  ot  the  drouth,  the 
straw  is  short,  but  the  heads  are  well  filled  and  the 
grain  plump.  I  think  there  has  not  been  so  good  a 
yield  for  more  than  ten  years,  excepting  in  1846,  which 
was  about  the  same.  The  abundant  rains  that  we  have 
had  since  the  10th  of  August  has  been  just  the  thing 
for  corn  and  potatoes;  and  they  now  promise  well.  As 
far  as  we  can  judge,  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  these 
two  valuable  productions.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  potato  disease.  There  is  an  uncommon 
scarcity  of  fruit.  W.  L.  Eaton.  Mast  Weave }  N. 
H.}  September  3,  1849. 

Hybridization. 

A  valuable  article  appeared  sometimes  since  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Magazine ,  on  the  subject  of  hy¬ 
bridizing  plants.  Many  of  the  observations  of  the 
writer  are  particularly  deserving  attention,  and  we  of¬ 
fer  some  extracts,  with  a  few  additional  remarks: 

“In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  hybrid  plants  is  one  of  the  most  important 
means  which  man  possesses  of  modifying  the  vegetable 
races,  and  adapting  them  to  his  purposes.  To  it  we 
owe  some,  indeed  many,  of  our  most  beautiful  garden 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  our  fruits  and 
Vegetables. 

“  The  operation  of  hybridizing  plants,  consists  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  stigma  of  the  flower  of  one  plant  with  the 
pollen  of  another  of  different  though  allied  characters. 
The  effect  of  this  when  the  cross  fecundation  is  actually  ef¬ 
fected,  is  to  originate  a  new  form,  usually  possessing  pro¬ 
perties  and  characters  intermediate  between  the  parents. 

11  ft  is,  however,  only  between  species  in  which  the 
degree  of  relationship  is  somewhat  close,  that  this  in¬ 
tercourse  is  effected ;  and  as  a  rule,  those  plants  which 
accord  most  fully  in  general  structure  and  constitution, 
will  most  readily  admit  of  artificial  union.  Species 
that  are  very  dissimilar,  appear  to  have  some  natural 
obstacle  which  prevents  mutual  fertilization ;  and  this 
obstacle  becomes  insurmountable  in  the  case  of  very 
different  genera. 

“  It  has  been  thought  that  a  law,  very  similar  to 
that  which  obtains  among  animals,  also  regulates  the 
production  and  fertility  of  mule  plants;  and  so  far  as 
observations  have  been  made  and  recorded,  this  seems, 
as  a  general  rule,  near  the  truth.  Thus  two  distinct, 
species  of  the  same  genus  of  plants  will,  in  many  cases, 
produce  an  intermediate  offspring,  perfect,  as  far  as 
regards  the  exercise  of  the  vital  functions,  but  defec¬ 
tive  as  regards  the  power  of  perpetuating  itself  by  a 
seminal  process.  Even  when,  in  the  first  generation, 
this  sterility  is  not  apparent,  it  becomes  so  in  the  se¬ 
cond,  and  less  commonly  in  the  third  or  in  the  fourth 
generation.  Such  mules  may,  however,  [sometimes,] 
be  rendered  fertile  by  the  application  of  the  pollen  of 
either  parent,  the  characters  of  which  then  become  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  offspring ;  in  other  words,  the  hybrid 
form  reverts  to  one  of  its  parents.” 

The  idea  above  alluded  to,  that  a  similar  law  pre¬ 
vails  among  plants  and  animals,  in  regard  to  cross¬ 
breeding,  is  supported  by  many  facts.  The  sterility  of 
hybrid  plants  is  strikingly  analogous  to  the  sterility  of 
hybrid  animals— as  the  offspring  of  the  ass  and  horse ; 
and  various  hybrids  among  birds— the  produce  of  the 
wild  (Canadian)  and  domestic  goose,  of  the  Muscovy 
and  common  duck,  See.  The  organization  of  these  hy¬ 
brids,  (as  is  remarked  in  regard  to  plants  produced  by 
cross-fertilization,)  seems  to  be  perfect,  except  that 
they  are  defective  in  the  power  of  procreation. 


But  this  tendency  to  sterility  is  not  confined  in  ani¬ 
mals  to  the  offspring  of  distinct  species it  appears  not 
un frequently  in  cross-breeds  from  widely-differing  varie¬ 
ties,  and  more  or  less  in  all  individuals,  which,  from 
whatever  cause,  show  a  marked  departure  from  the 
natural  type.  Hence  the  sterility  of  monsters,  and  a 
general  weakness  of  the  virile  powers  in  all  animals 
which  have  any  particular  organs,  disproportionately 
developed. 

Again,  the  characters  of  cross  bred  animals,  like 
those  of  cross-bred  plants,  are  often  imperfectly  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  first  generation ;  and  there  is  for  a  time 
considerable  tendency  to  “  spfcjFt,”  or  vary.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  demonstrated  that  this  tendency  may  be 
chiefly  overcome  by  long  continued  skill  and  judgment 
in  selecting  and  coupling,  and  a  new  and  well  defined 
sort  or  breed  ultimately  obtained.  Knight  accom¬ 
plished  this  in  the  production  of  various  new  kinds  of 
cherries,  apples,  pears,  and  currants.  The  same  thing 
has  been  done  in  this  country  with  beans,  peas,  Indian 
corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  So  in  regard  to  animals  j 
Bakewell  and  others  have,  by  crossing,  obtained  new 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  j 
some  of  which  have  proved  of  great  value. 

The  writer  above  quoted  offers  various  conclusions  as 
to  the  results  of  crossing  plants ;  one  of  which  is,  that 
“  crossed  plants  being  often  less  fertile,  are  in  the  same 
proportion  more  luxuriant,  and  produce  larger  flowers.” 
Is  there  not  something  analogous  to  this  in  the  rapid 
growth  and  thrift  of  animals,  which  are  produced  by 
what  is  called  a  “  strongs  cross  ?” 

Race’s  Self-Registering  Stove. 

We  notice,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  great 
and  constant  inconvenience  is  experienced  by  the  une¬ 
qual  temperature  of  rooms  heated  by  stoves.  This  in- 


7  — race’s  stove. 

convenience  is  still  greater  where  sheet-iron  stoves  are 
used,  which  otherwise  possess  the  advantage  of  saving 
fuel,  and  warming  up  quickly  a  cold  room  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

We  have  found,  from  some  years  of  trial,  Race’s  Self- 
Registering  Stove,  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of 
heating  a  room  from  zero  to  summer  heat  in  five  min¬ 
utes  after  a  fire  is  kindled,  and  then  maintaining  this 
temperature  with  scarcely  a  degree  of  variation, 
throughout  the  day.  With  rather  coarse  wood,  it  needs 
no  replenishing  for  hours  together ;  and  will  keep  a  room 
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warm  all  night  without  attention ?  except  throwing  in 
at  bed-time  two  or  three  large  sticks  of  wood.  The 
register  needs  registering  only  to  adopt  the  heat  to  the 
nature  of  the  weather,  which  may  perhaps  be  necessa¬ 
ry  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  is  done  in  one  second.  As 
for  economy,  we  obtain  the  same  heat  with  about  hall 
the  fuel  formerly  needed  for  a  good  hot-air  furnace  with 
eight  drums  and  air-pipes  a  foot  in  diameter.  One 
stove  heats  three  rooms  night  and  day,  seven  months, 
with  about  six  cords  good  wood. 

To  prevent  the  rapid  accumulation  of  soot,  the  pipe 
should  be  as  nearly  vertical,  or  with  as  few  elbows  as 
possible,*  and  to  avoid  the  dropping  of  pyroligneous 
acid,  each  joint  of  pipe  should  enclose,  instead  of  fitting 
in,  each  piece  above  it.  Puffs  of  smoke  are  prevented 
by  putting  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  wood  at  once,  so 
■as  to  allow  a  very  slight  draught  of  air. 

Ashes  and  Lime--- Experiments. 

Wm.  H.  Ross,  of  Sussex  Co.,  Del.,  who  has  used 
over  40,000  bushels  of  ashes  within  the  last  five  years, 
gives  some  of  the  result  of  his  experiments,  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Farmer.  In  one  instance,  ashes  were  applied  to 
an  extiansted  field,  cleared  more  than  sixty  years,  and 
never  manured.  Squares  of  a  half  acre  each  were 
marked  off  for  each  experiment,  the  quality  being  alike. 
The  following  were  the  results,  the  ground  being  plant¬ 
ed  with  corn. 

25  bu.  of  ashes  per  half  acre,  gave  20  bu.  ears. 

50  bu.  “  “  •'  20  bu.  “ 

25  bu.  of  lime  u  u  15  bu.  u 

50  bu.  “  “  15i  bu.  “ 

Two  squares,  unmanured  with  either,  each,  10  bush. 

The  second  year,  about  the  same  rate  of  difference 
continued.  In  this  experiment,  50  bushels  per  acre 
were  found  about  equal  to  100  bushels.  But  in  all  other 
experiments,  100  bushels  of  ashes  were  found  better 
than  50,  and  200  better  than  100,  although  so  large  a 
quantity  was  not  found  profitable.  But  with  lime,  lit¬ 
tle  difference  could  be  perceived  between  50  and  100 
bushels  per  acre.  In  some  instances,  lime  -produced  no 
good  result.  Ashes,  on  the  contrary,  invariably  produ¬ 
ced  a  decided  benefit,  whether  on  poor  or  rich  land. 

His  farm,  containing  400  acres  of  arable  land,  has 
doubled  its  products  in  five  years,  chiefly  by  the  use  of 
lime  and  ashes.  But  other  manuring  was  lound  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  following  experiment  gave  interesting  results. 
A  field  of  very  poor  land  was  manured,  a  part  with 
mould  from  the  woods  100  loads  per  acre;  a  part  with 
ashes  100  bushels  per  acre;  and  a  third  portion  with 
both.  Where  the  ashes  and  mould  were  combined,  the 
corn  was  more  than  twice  as  good  as  where  the  ashes 
were  spread  alone;  the  ashes  alone  gave  corn  50  per 
cent,  better  than  the  undressed  parts  of  the  field;  while 
the  mould  alone  produced  scarcely  any  sensible  effect. 
A  dressing  of  100  loads  of  mould  from  the  woods,  50 
bushels  of  lime,  and  100  of  ashes,  generally  increased 
the  corn  crop  more  than  20  bushels  per  acre,  and  wheat, 
in  the  same  ratio;  and  so  permanent  are  the  effects  of 
this  mixture,  that  he  believes  its  effects  will  be  seen  for 
20  years. 

The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  made  was 
chiefly  sandy  loam,  with  some  clayey  portions;  on  the 
latter,  lime  was  found  most  beneficial.  Similar  experi¬ 
ments  would  doubtless  give  different  results  in  other 
places,  where  the  constituents  of  the  soil  vary  in  cha¬ 
racter  and  quantity. 

Increase  of  Exports. — For  the  last  four  months  of 
1848,  the  exports  of  flour  were  about  seven  times  as 
great  as  in  the  same  corresponding  period  in  1847;  of 
wheat,  seven  limes  as  great;  of  corn  more  than  eight 
times  as  great,  and  of  meal,  a  little  less. 


In  The  Cultivator  for  May  last,  we  gave  an  extract 
from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Noland,  of  Virginia, 
in  regard  to  fattening  cattle.  It  appears  that  the 
“  Agricultural  Club  of  Albemarle  ”  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  inquiries  in  regnrd  to  the  business,  and 
of  their  report  we  give  the  following  abstract  from  the 
Soul  kern  Planter: 

William  Garth  fattened  166  head,  commencing  20th 


October,  1848 

Expenses. 

150  bought  at  $27, .  $4050  00 

11  raised  4  years, . . .  275  00 

5  u  3  years, .  100  00 


Total  cost, .  $4425  00 

Feeding  of  91  at,  Birdwood  Farm — 

2442  bushels  of  corn,  at  40  cents, .  976  80 

300  u  oats,  at  25  cents, .  75  00 

965  u  bran  and  shorts, .  96  50 


$1148  30 

Feeding  of  75  at  Midway  Farm, .  924  62 


Cost  ready  for  market, . .  $6497  92 

Interest  on  outlay,  expense  of  driving,  char¬ 
ges  in  Washington,  Baltimore  and  New- 
York,  commissions,  &e., .  1362  64 


Total  debits, .  $7860  56 

Total  amount  of  sales  in  New-York,  ......  8330  76 


Profit  in  cash, .  $470  20 


Besides  1500  heavy  loads  of  manure.  Two  hundred 
fattening  hogs  gleaned  alter  the  beeves,  and  half  of 
their  usual  food  was  saved.  The  manure  was  applied 
to  land  that  would  not  bring  four  barrels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  It  was  sufficient  to  have  covered  one  hundred 
acres  of  the  average  land  of  the  farm.  Mr.  Garth’s 
statement,  was  drawn  up  with  great  minuteness.  Of 
course,  we  give  but  the  outline. 

R.  W  Noland  fattened  20  bullocks. 


Cost,  at  $29.60  each, .  $592  00 

1 04  barrels  of  corn,  at  $2, .  208  00 

100  bushels  of  oats,  at  25  cents, .  25  00 

200  “  bran,  at  10  cents, .  20  00 

Interest  on  outlay, . . .  14  00 


Total  expenses, . . .  $859  00 

20  beeves  sold  at  home  for.... .  998  14 


Leaving  profit,  besides  manure, .  $139  14 

W.  W.  Minor  fattened  43  bullocks. 

36  cost  $26.53  each, .  $954  08 

3  cost  $12.92  each, . . .  64  60 

2  old  steers,  estimated  at .  50  00 

Interest  on  outlay, . .  32  00 

Fed  22  bushels  corn  per  head,  and  20,000 
lbs.  of  hay,. .  465  32 


Total  expenses, .  $1566  00 

Sales, .  1586  93 


Profit  in  cash,  only, . • .  $20  00 

Besides  200  loads  manure,  worth .  $200  00 


Manuring  by  Pasturing  Sheep.— Sheep  usually 
select  the  dryest  spot  for  the  night,  which  thus  receives 
an  undue  proportion  of  their  manure.  This  is  remedied 
in  England  by  hurdles,  but  a  simple  and  easy  mode, 
stated  by  the  Michigan  Farmer,  is  to  go  into  the  field 
just  at  bed-time,  and  frighten  the  sheep  from  their 
accustomed  resting  place  with  an  umbrella;  they  im¬ 
mediately  drop  in  their  tracks  and  remain  till  morning. 
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Sales  at  the  State  Fair® 


Sales  in  stock,  implements,  &c.,  were  made  to  a 
very  large  extent  at  the  late  State  Fair.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  *that  property  of  various  kinds  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  changed  hands  on  the  show- 
grounds.  This  indicates  that  this  feature  of  our  exhi¬ 
bitions  will  have  an  important  influence  in  sustaining 
them.  It  is  the  best  opportunity  for  buying  and  selling 
which  can  be  afforded ,  especially  on  account  of  the 
means  of  comparison  which  are  here  available. 

We  have  received  authentic  accounts  of  but  few  of 
the  sales.  We  are  told  there  was  a  large  trade  in 
horses,  and  have  heard  of  several  pair  of  matched 
horses  being  sold  at  good  prices— from  $600  to  $1000 
each  pair.  The  Morgan  stallion  General  Gifford,  was 
sold  by  G.  A.  Mason  to  C.  W  &  M.  H.  Ingersol,  of 
Lodi,  Seneca  county,  for  $1000.  Mr.  Mason  afterwards 
bought  the  Major  Gifford,  of  Mr.  Blodgett,  of  Chelsea, 
Vt.  A  fine  three-year-old  filly  of  the  same  stock  was 
sold  by  Mr.  Wier  for  $200. 

A  superior  two-year-old  colt,  by  Black  Hawk,  was 
sold  by  H.  H.  Hall,  of  Bridport,  Vt.,  to  David  Deuel, 
of  Shelby,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.  This  animal  attracted 
much  attention.  His  dam  was  said  to  have  been  a  cross 
of  the  English  blood  horse,  and  the  colt  in  question 
showed  the  points  of  that  stock  beautifully  blended  with 
those  of  the  Morgan,  derived  from  his  famous  sire. 

The  sales  of  cattle  in  the  different  classes  were  ex¬ 
tensive.  Mr.  Bell’s  short-horn  bull,  which  took  the 
second  premium,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  of  Albany,  for 
$400.  He  is  a  fine  animal.  Col.  Sherwood  sold  several 
bull  calves  at.  $100  each  ;  Mr.  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  and 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  several  cows  and  heifers. 

In  Hereford®,  Messrs.  Sotham  and  Bingham  sold 
several  bulls  and  cows  from  $100  to  $125  each. 

In  Devons  there  was  a  brisk  trade.  The  splendid 
Devon  bull  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gapper  of  Canada,  was 
sold  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Butternuts, 
Otsego  county.  We  are  glad  that  this  fine  animal  has 
been  retained  within  the  state.  Mr.  Gapper’s  bull 
calf  was  sold  to  Hon.  Mr.  Mowrv ,  of  Rensselaer  county, 
who  also  purchased  a  fine  heifer  of  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Beck,  Mr.  Washbon,  and  others,  sold  calves  and  young 
stock  at  from  $40  to  $80  each. 

We  were  informed  that  large  sales  in  sheep  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Bingham,  Blakeslee,  and  other 
breeders  of  Merinos,  and  that  liberal  sales  of  Leicester® 
were  made  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Canada,  as  well  South 
Downs  by  Mr.  Wake  man,  and  others. 

The  dealers  in  implements  also  sold  largely.  The 
sales  of  Mr.  Emery  amounted  to  $1500  on  the  grounds, 
besides  contracts  to  about  $1000  more;  and  we  learn 
that  a  good  business  in  this  line  was  driven  by  most  of 
the  exhibitors.  The  purchasers  were  from  many  parts 
of  the  country ;  many  from  the  western  states — Ohio 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  &c. 

Albany  &  Rensselaer  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Albany  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September.  The  show 
of  fruits  and  flowers  was  decidedly  the  best  ever  made 
by  the  Society,  and  was,  indeed,  highly  creditable  to 
our  cultivators,  and  encouraging  to  all  interested  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  and  floriculture.  In  fruits,  we  noticed  the 
splendid  collection  of  H.  Yail,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  embra¬ 
cing  37  varieties  of  pears,  28  of  apples,  24  of  peaches, 
4  of  native  grapes,  4  of  foreign  do., — all  very  choice 
and  beautiful  specimens.  S.  E.  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Troy 
exhibited  a  very  handsome  collection  of  various  kinds 
©f  fruit,  among  which  were  15  varieties  of  plums,  11 
of  peaches,  several  kinds  of  nectarines,  samples  of  figs, 
&.c.  The  President  of  the  Society,  Joel  Rathbone, 
^sq.,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  grapes  and  other 


fruits.  The  display  of  peaches  and  plums  was  uncom¬ 
monly  fine.  Among  the  former  we  noticed,  besides 
those  above  mentioned,  those  offered  by  Mr.  Kirtland 
and  Mr.  Aiken,  of  Greenbush,  Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Goold,  Mr.  E.  Corning.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Thorpe,  of  Albany. 
The  exhibition  of  plums  was  large  and  fine.  The  display 
from  the  noted  garden  of  Mr.  Denniston  numbered  32  va¬ 
rieties,  nearly  half  ol  which  were  seedlings  originated  by 
himself.  Several  of  these  are  still  unnamed,  though  from 
their  peculiar  and  valuable  qualities,  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Mr.  McIntosh  showed  a  large  collection 
of  fruits,  embracing  pears,  grapes  and  plums.  Among 
the  latter  was  an  excellent  late  variety,  which  we  shall 
speak  of  again.  Mr.  Douw  had  a  fine  collection,  among 
which  were  15  choice  varieties  of  plums.  Dr.  Wendell 
showed  many  kinds  of  pears,  apples,  &e.  Many  hand¬ 
some  specimens  of  plums,  grapes,  &c.  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  Platt,  Dr.  March  and  Mr.  Cary.  Dr. 
M.  had  specimens  of  the  White  Magnum  bonum  which 
weighed  four  ounces  each. 

Fine  melons  of  various  kinds  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Rathbone,  Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Mr.  Goold, 
Mr.  Kirtland,  and  Dr.  Wendell. 

There  was  a  fine  show  of  vegetables,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  notice  in  detail.  The  principal  exhibitors 
were  Mr.  J.  S.  Goold,  Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  John  Wilson 
and  Dr.  Wendell. 

The  display  of  flowers  was  very  brilliant- — far  better 
than  was  expected  considering  the  severity  of  the  drouth 
which  continued  into  August.  Beautiful  floral  ean.de- 
labras  were  shown  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  a  handsome  and 
tasteful  floral  temple  by  Dr.  Wendell,  a  rustic  moss-co¬ 
vered  cottage,  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Yail,  Troy,  and  very  hand¬ 
some  bouquets  of  various  forms,  by  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
Mr.  Vail,  Mr.  Rathbone  and  Mr.  Newcomb.  Splendid 
collections  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers  were  shown  by 
Mr.  D.  T.  Vail,  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson,  Mr.  Newcomb,  Mr. 
Dingwall,  and  others.  A  variety  of  dahlia  called  Beau¬ 
ty  of  Sussex,  an  elegant  specimen  of  which  was  shown 
by  Mr.  D.  T.  Vail,  attracted  great  attention. 

Death  of  Rev.  Henry  Colman. 


Most  of  the  papers  have  already  announced  the  death 
of  our  esteemed  countryman,  Rev.  H.  Collan.  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  August  last,  at  Islington,  near  Lon¬ 
don.  He  went  out  to  England  in  May  last,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  materials  for  the  completion  of  a  work 
on  the  institutions  and  -social  condition  of  Europe. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  return,  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  and  survived  but  a  short  time.  He  was  widely 
known,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad ,  for  the  interest 
and  zeal  he  had  for  many  years  manifested  in  the  cause 
of  Agriculture.  We  cannot  at  this  time,  particularise 
in  reference  to  his  writings  on  this  subject,  which  have 
been  voluminous  and  extensively  read.  As  a  man,  be 
was  esteemed  wherever  he  was  known  for  his  benevo¬ 
lent  spirit,  and  bland  and  easy  manners.  Y arious  tri¬ 
butes  to  his  memory  have  appeared  from  the  American 
press,  and  the  following  extract  from  the  London  Mark- 
Lane  Express  will  show  the  favorable  light  in  which 
he  was  regarded  in  England : 

“  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  Colman,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
U.  S.  Mr.  Colman  had  been  resident  several  years  in 
this  country  and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  European  agriculture,  and  which  he  diffused  through 
the  United  States  by  means  of  a  work  published  in  parts, 
and  which  he  completed  a  short  time  since.  Mr.  Col¬ 
man  was  personally  known  to,  and  had  been  entertained 
at  the  houses  of  many  of  our  leading  landed  proprietors 
and  tenant  farmers.  His  moderate  opinions  and  unas¬ 
suming  manners  rendered  him  a  general  favorite  with 
ourselves  and  many  who  will  deplore  his  loss.” 
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Death  of  Thomas  Bates,  Esq, 


Eds.  Cultivator- — Allow  me  herewith  to  furnish 
you  ior  publication)  an  extract  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  England,  by  the  arrival  of  a  recent  steamer, 
addressed  to  me  by  Robert  Bell,  Esq.,  dated  Kirk¬ 
leaving  tom  22d  August.  He  remarks1 — “  It  is  my 
most  painful  duty  to  announce  to  you,  that  our  late 
much  esteemed  friend,  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  is  no  more. 
His  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it,  on  the  26th 
July  last,  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks.  It  may  be  said 
of  him  his  country  has  met  with  a  great  loss,-  more  par¬ 
ticularly  its  agricultural  community,  as  he  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  agriculturist  of  a  discriminating  mind,  and  great 
experience.  He  more  particularly  excelled  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  breeding,-— especially  in  the  breeding  of  Short¬ 
horn  cattle.  He,  early  in  life,  evinced  a  lively  interest 
in  this  department,  and  by  nature,  he  seemed  highly 
qualified,  not  only  to  become  conspicuous,  but  success¬ 
ful,  in  this  branch  of  his  profession,  and  the  result  of 
his  60  or  70  years  of  practical  application,  placed  him 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  most  successful  breeders  Eng¬ 
land  has  ever  produced.  The  wide  spread  reputation 
and  standing  of  his  Duchess  herd  of  Short-horns,  is  well 
known  and  appreciated.  The  public  will  now  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  judge  of  their  merits,  as  they  will 
be  offered  for  sale  at  auction,  probably  next  spring,  or 
surmner.  The  time  of  sale  is  not  fixed,  but  as  soon  as 
it  is,  I  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  informing 
you.  I  intend  offering  part  of  my  herd,  and  that  of 
my  brother’s,  at  the  same  time;  probably  the  number  of¬ 
fered  will  amount  to  150  head.” 

Having  myself,  sold  many  cattle  to  gentlemen  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  possessing  the  blood  of 
Mr.  Bates’  herd,  I  presume  the  intelligence  contained 
in  the  extract  of  Mr.  Bell’s  letter  will  be  of  much  inte¬ 
rest  to  them.  Hence,  allow  me  to  ask  the  favor  of  its 
insertion  in  The  Cultivator.  Geo.  Vail.  Troy,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1849. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Apples  cultivated  by  the  late  Mr.  Phinney. — 
Eds.  Cultivator — You  may  inform  your  correspon¬ 
dent,  “  S.  W.,”  in  answer  his  inquiries  about  Mr.  Phin- 
ney’s  Orchard,  that  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  sweet 
apples  that  have  yet  come  to  bearing,  are  the  following: 
Bough,  (early  ripening;)  Plum  water,  (fall  ripening;) 
Danvers,  or  Essex  Green-Sweet,  (winter  ripening;) 
Andover  Sweeting,  (winter  ripening.)  Several  other 
generally  approved  varieties  of  sweet  apples  have  not 
yet  come  to  bearing  and  therefore  not  determined.  No¬ 
thing  is  placed  around  the  trees  to  prevent  injuries  in 
plowing  and  harrowing  the  land.  The  work  is  done 
with  oxen,  and  the  strictest  care  enjoined  upon  the 
workmen.  No  injury  has  ever  been  done  to  the  trees 
in  cultivating  the  ground.  F.  Holbrook. 

Poultry  in  Yards. — “  A  Subscriber,”  New-York. 
It  is  true,  as  has  been  often  stated,  that  when  large 
numbers  of  fowls  are  kept  together  in  close  confinement, 
they  are  often  affected  by  diseases.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  yard  and  houses  are  exposed  to  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  that  they  are  kept  as  clean  as 
possible.  The  different  apartments  should  be  white¬ 
washed  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  the  manure  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  as  the  gases  which  arise 
from  it  during  fermentation  are  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  fowls. 

Eradication  of  Garlick — Eds.  Cultivator— I 
observed  an  inquiry  in  the  June  number  of  The  Culti¬ 
vator  for  the  best  method  of  destroying  the  wild  onion 
or  Garlick.  As  this  has  not  been  answered  by  any  of 


your  correspondents,  I  will  briefly  state  what  I  have 
done  and  the  result. 

I  have  adopted  a  rotation  of  summer  cropping;  say, 
one  year  corn,  next  potatoes,  next  oats,  with  clover 
seed,  seeding  pretty  heavily,  and  plastering  the  clover. 
Let  it  lie  one  year— then  repeat  the  same  course.  I 
had  a  field  very  full  of  the  wild  onion,  which  I  treated 
as  above  mentioned,  and  at  the  end  of  my  second 
course  the  plant  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  I  have 
seen  none  since,  although  this  was  done  more  than  20 
years  ago.  Nathaniel  Beckwith. 


Amnestic  €£01101115,  Becipco,  See. 

Sewing  Machine. — The  editor  of  the  Michigan 
Farmer  witnessed  the  operation  of  a  sewing  machine, 
only  a  foot  in  length  and  breadth,  but  traversing  a 
frame- work  of  several  feet.  A  small  crank  moves  it, 
which  a  child  may  turn.  It  contains  a  combination  of 
‘The  wheel,  lever,  and  spiral  spring the  eye  of  the  nee¬ 
dle  is  near  its  point;  the  thread  is  coiled  with  a  cylin¬ 
drical  case;  and  the  needle  being  once  threaded,  supplies 
itself  till  the  skein  is  exhausted.  A  pair  of  pantaloons 
can  be  made  by  it  (without  buttons  and  button  holes) 
in  thirty  minutes,  and  an  overcoat  in  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

Patent  Bread-Making  Machine. — A  machine  for 
making  bread  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  of  which  we  find  the  following  account  in  a 
foreign  paper:  It  has  for  its  object  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  following  among  several  other  points  of 
importance  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  or  biscuits.  1. 
By  the  substitution  of  carbonated  water  for  yeast,  to  ren¬ 
der  bread  more  nutritive.  2.  A  saving  of  50  per  cent,  in 
the  cost  of  fuel  in  heating  the  oven,  by  means  of  an  im¬ 
proved  method  of  substituting  steam  for  fire.  3.  The 
gradual  admixture  of  the  flour  with  the  water  without 
manual  labor.  4.  To  insure  the  oven  being  kept  of  an 
equal  heat  by  means  of  an  indicator  and  regulator,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  heat  can  be  kept  exactly  as  may 
be  desired.  5  An  invention  for  placing  the  bread  in 
and  removing  it  from  the  oven.  6.  By  the  use  of  an 
ingenious  contrivance  to  regulate  the  desired  weight  of 
all  bread,  whether  from  an  ounce  to  any  number  of 
pounds  the  baker  may  desire,  without  the  possibility 
of  error.  7.  The  saving  of  all  manual  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  a 
few  boys  to  place  it  upon,  and  receive  it  from  the 
machine.  8.  The  avoiding  of  the  necessity  of  the 
human  hand  touching  or  kneading  the  dough. 

To  Cook  Cucumbers. — The  Michigan  Farmer  re¬ 
commends  the  following  mode  of  converting  cucumbers 
into  “  a  delicate  and  delicious  article  of  diet:” — Take 
cucumbers  pretty  well  grown,  and  cut  them  into  slices 
half  an  inch  thick;  put  them  into  a  vessel  with  a  “fair 
proportion”  (?)  of  sliced  onions,  with  a  lump  [how 
large?]  of  butter,  and  stew  them  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  adding  salt  and  pepper,  but  using  at  no  time  any 
water. 

Bed-rooms. — A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
urging  the  importance  of  spacious  bed-rooms,  very 
justly  recommends  the  rejection  of  such  a  room  as  a 
parlor,  where  plenty  of  room,  for  both  cannot  be  af¬ 
forded.  “The  parlor  is  the  best  room  in  the  house, 
and  used  only  onc&  in  a  week  or  two,  while  the  bed¬ 
room  is  in  use  at  least  one-third  of  every  twenty-four 
hours.  A  bed-room,  for  health  and  convenience,  should 
be  large,  with  a  high  story,  and  16  by  16,  or  16  by  IS 
feet,  with  no  furniture  but  dressing  table,  toilet.,  wash- 
stand;  with  it  should  be  connected  a  wardrobe,  and 
bathing  tub  and  shower-bath.  These  are  daily  com¬ 
forts,  and  not  kept  for  the  use  of  others,  as  a  parlor.” 
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Communications  have  been  received  since  our  last, 
from  Wm.  Jennison,  Jas.  R.  Hammond,  Darwin  E. 
Gardner,  S.  Worden,  W.  L.  Eaton,  A  Subscriber,  Jo- 
siah  W.  Ware,  M.  W.  Phillips,  R.  Watkins,  Nathan 
Beckwith,  John  A.  Porter,  S.  M.  Norton,  H.  Watkins, 
W.  R.  S. 

H.  K.  C.,  Cherokee  Nation.— We  cannot  furnish 
“  The  Cultivator,”  for  1848,  singly,  the  numbers  for 
that  year,  together  with  the  engravings,  plates.  &c. 
having  been  all  lost  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  our  of" 
fice.  We  have  succeeded  in  purchasing  some  vols.  for 
that  year,  to  complete  sets  of  our  work,  so  that  we  can 
furnish  orders  for  all  the  back  vols.  All  the  vols.,  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  for  1848,  can  be  had  singly. 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  containing  di¬ 
rections  for  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees 
in  the  Nursery,  Orchard  and  Garden,  with  descriptions 
of  the  principal  American  and  Foreign  varieties,  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  United  States.  By  John  J.  Thomas.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  three  hundred  accurate  figures.  Auburn : 
Derby,  Miller  &  Co. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  work  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Derby,  Miller  &.  Co.,  Auburn,  who  have  got 
it  out  in  good  style.  It  makes  a  handsome  duodecimo 
of  over  400  pages,  and  is  sold  at  $1.00.  The  readers 
of  “  The  Cultivator,”  who  are  familiar  with  the  ’wri¬ 
tings  of  Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  subject  of  horticulture 
generally,  will  need  no  commendation  from  us,  to  induce 
them  to  procure  it.  We  may,  however,  say  that  few 
men  in  our  country  have  given  more  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Fruit  in  all  its  aspects,  than  Mr.  Thomas. 
In  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  the  results  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation,  continued  with  untiring  per¬ 
severance  for  many  years,  in  language  at  once  concise 
and  perspicuous;  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  will 
be  deemed  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  literature  of 
this  branch  of  rural  improvement. 

The  Christiana  Melon. — We  are  indebted  to  Hen¬ 
ry  Vail,  Esq.,  Mount  Ida  Farm,  Troy,  for  some  spe¬ 
cimens  of  a  very  fine  melon  of  this  name.  It  is  of 
about  a  medium  size,  as  compared  with  the  nutmeg  and 
citron  varieties,  rather  egg-shaped  ;  skin  thin,  of  a  pale- 
green  color;  flesh  thick,  of  a  deep  orange  yellow, 
sweet,  melting,  and  high  flavored.  It  is  decidedly  the 
best  yellow-fleshed  melon  we  have  ever  seen,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  inferior  to  the  best  of  any  kind.  It  is  early,  coming 
to  perfection,  as  Mr.  Vail  informs  us,  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  any  other  good  variety. 

Scientific  School. — We  have  received  a  prospectus 
of  an  institution  entitled  “  Scientific  School  of  Useful 
Knowledge,”  located  at  Darien  Centre,  Genesee  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  The  Institution  embraces  a  male  and  fe¬ 
male  department,  each  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
other.  The  department  for  boys  has  three  divisions, 
called  the  Classical,  Commercial  and  Agricultural.  In 
the  first,  young  men  are  fitted  for  college;  in  the  se¬ 
cond  they  are  taught  the  principles  of  trade,  book  keep¬ 
ing,  &c. ;  in  the  third,  agricultural  chemistry,  natural 
history,  &c.  The  course  of  studies  for  females  is  ap¬ 
propriate  and  designed  to  embrace  the  term  of  three 
years.  The  Institution  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  D. 
M.  Smith,  whose  testimonials  for  so  important  a  trust 
are  numerous,  and  from  high  sources. 

The  Homer  Car.— We  have  mentioned  in  another 
place  that  there  were  twenty  yoke  of  working  oxen 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fair,  from  Homer,  Cortland 
county.  These  oxen  came  on  in  one  team,  attached  to 
a  large  car,  of  octagonal  form,  ornamented  with 


wreaths  of  evergreens  and  flowers,  and  containing 
handsome  specimens  of  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  &e.; 
the  produce  of  the  town  from  which  it  came.  It  was 
surmounted  by  a  flag,  and  made  an  imposing  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  noble  team  drew  it  to  the  field. 

Corn  for  Seed.— Corn  for  seed  ought  to  be  gathered 
in  September.  It  should  be  selected  in  the  field,  as  a 
much  better  opportunity  is  here  afforded  for  obtaining 
the  best,  than  if  it  is  taken  from  the  heap  after  it  is 
husked.  In  the  field  we  can  see  ali  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  can  judge  whether  it  possesses  the  characters  we 
desire  to  propagate.  The  most  perfect  ears  should  be 
chosen.  They  should  be  sufficiently  early,  and  should 
be  taken  from  stalks  of  moderate  size— the  ears  rather 
low  on  the  stalk.  The  ears  designed  for  seed  can  be 
secured  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  fairly  glazed,  by  cutting 
the  whole  stalk,  near  the  ground,  and  hanging  it  in 
some  airy  room  or  shed.  The  grain  will  be  supported 
by  the  sap  of  the  stalk  and  will  fill  as  well  as  if  it  had 
remained  in  the  field. 

Reaping  Machines. — The  Prairie  Farmer  says— 
“  McCormick’s  Reaper  has  been  now  sold  in  the  west 
for  three  seasons  extensively,  and  somewhat  before  that. 
The  sales  amount,  say,  to  the  following  figures:  For 
the  year  1847,  to  500;  the  year  1848,  to  800;  and 
1849,  to  1500;  total.  2800.  Of  Easterly’s  Harvester, 
the  whole  number  in  use  this  harvest  may  reach  180. 
Other  kinds,  say  100.  These  all  do  the  work  of  nearly 
17,000  men.” 

Hilling  Potatoes — the  Rot. — Our  potatoes  are 
very  free  from  the  rot.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
exemption  is  owing  to  the  manner  of  hilling  them, — so 
that  the  rain  is  turned  off  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
tubers  not  allowed  to  soak  in  wet  weather.  We  for¬ 
merly  made  the  hills  like  a  basin  to  catch  the  rain;  but 
now  they  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  There  may 
be  something  in  it;  for  the  ground  was  well  manured, 
which  I  believe  has  generally  proved  unfavorable, 
[Extract  from  a  correspondent,] 

Long-Wooled  Sheep.— N.  S.  Townshend,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Ohio  Cultivator ,  states  that  the 
Leicester  sheep  do  not  consume  a  proportionate  amount 
of  food  in  proportion  to  their  bulk— that  being  hardier 
and  healthier,  their  flocks  may  be  increased  much 
faster — that  besides  the  excellent  quality  of  the  mutton, 
he  has  weighed  single  animals  of  300  pounds — and  that 
a  whole  flock  will  average  6  lbs.  of  wool  a  piece,  the 
rams  often  shearing  10  or  12  lbs.,  and  that  the  wool 
sold  this  year  at  Elyria  for  23  cents  per  pound. 

Peat  Charcoal.- — The  value  of  peat  charcoal  is 
attracting  much  attention  in  England,  not  only  as  a  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer  of  itself,  but  also  as  a  deodoriser  or 
disinfectant,.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rogers,  of  Dublin,  has  for 
some  time  been  engaged  with  experiments  of  this  sub¬ 
stance.  When  he  first  brought  the  matter  before  the 
public,  in  1845,  it  was  alleged  that  charcoal  could  not 
impart  carbon  to  the  roots  of  plants,  as  th8  leaf  was 
supposed  to  be  the  only  medium  by  which  plants  could 
absorb  such  food.  He  states  that  he  has  often  tried  the 
experiment,  and  that  the  result  has  invariably  been  that 
both  the  root  and  leaf  took  the  carbon.  He  concludes, 
from  his  experiments,  that  peat  charcoal  possesses  some 
valuable  properties  which  wood  charcoal  does  not,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  a  deodoriser.  Its  absorbent  power  is  very 
great.  Mr.  Rogers  states  that  it  will  take  up  and  re¬ 
tain  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  water,  and  from  90  to 
100  volumes  of  noxious  gases  arising  from  animal  ex¬ 
crement  and  other  putrescent  matter. 

Osage  Orange. — The  editor  of  the  Valley  Farmer 
thinks  that  this  plant  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  to 
justify  the  judicious  farmer  in  the  extensive  cultivation 

of  it.  He  thinks  those  farmers  who  are  unwilling  to 
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prune  their  fruit  trees,  will  be  likely  to  neglect  their 
hedges;  and  that  the  Osage  orange,  without  pruning 
every  year,  will  become  overgrown  and  occupy  too 
much  space;  will  die  out  in  places  and  leave  gaps. 
This  may  be  true;  but  where  materials  for  fencing  are 
scarce,  we  think  farmers,  who  understand  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  hedges,  and  will  give  them  proper  attention, 
will  do  well  to  make  a  trial-— at  first  on  a  small  scale 
—with  the  Osage  orange. 

Fine  Fruits. — We  have  received  of  J.  W.  Ford, 
Esq.,  of  this  city,  by  the  politeness  of  Hon.  Mr.  Bush, 
fine  specimens  of  the  Brown  Beurre,  and  White  Doy¬ 
enne  or  Virgalieu  pears.  Also,  from  Mr.  McIntosh, 
of  this  city,  Brown  Beurre  and  Gansdl’s  Bergamot  pears 
of  large  size  and  fine  quality.  The  latter  gentleman, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Cary,  of  this  city,  have  favored  us 
writh  excellent  specimens  of  the  Royal  Muscadine, 
White  Sweet  Water,  Black  Cluster,  and  Isabella 
grapes,  well  ripened  in  the  open  air. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Platt,  for 
a  liberal  donation  of  fine  plums  from  his  garden  on  Ar¬ 
bor  Hill. 

Causes  of  Decay  in  Timber. — In  The  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle  of  June  30th,  1849,  is  an  able  and  valuable 
article,  under  the  editorial  head  on  this  subject.  It 
was  probably  written  by  Professor  Lindley,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  that  journal.  In  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  September  last,  we  find  the  principal  part 
of  the  same  article,  inserted  a&  original,  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  u  B.” 

“  Escutcheons”  of  Cowrs. — J.  N.  Pierce  asks  the 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator  what  he  thinks  of  Gue¬ 
non’s  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows;  and  adds,  that  the  ob¬ 
servations  he  has  made  since  reading  the  work,  do  not 
agree  with  the  rules  there  laid  down. 

Subsoil  Plowing. — Ex-Governor  Hill  states  in  the 
Visitor ,  that  he  has  found  great  benefit  from  subsoil 
plowing  on  the  u  driest  plains”  near  Concord,  N.  H. 
He  states  that  in  a  field  of  potatoes  on  these  plains,  the 
past  season,  he  found  the  length  of  the  potatoe-vines  a 

sure  index  of  the  depth  of  the  plowing.”  Wherever 
the  ground  was  cheated  of  the  subsoil  plow,  upon  a 
balk,  or  in  the  field,  the  vines  were  as  much  shorter,  as 
the  soil  was  stirred  a  less  depth.”  He  gives  the  result 
of  an  experiment  in  subsoiling  made  several  years  since. 
The  ground  was  plowed  with  a  surface  plow,  eight 
inches  deep,  and  a  subsoil  plow  run  in  each  furrow 
eisrht  inches  deep.  He  left  two  strips,  a  rod  wide,  not 
subsoiled.  He  had  taken  six  crops  from  the  field — 
three  of  grass,  one  of  oats,  one  of  corn — and  the  infe¬ 
riority  of  each  crop  on  the  portions  not  subsoiled  was 
apparent,  and  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  forty  to 
fifty  rods.  The  subsoiled  part  gave  from  two  to  three 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

Sowing  Grass  Seed  in  Autumn. — The  American 
Farmer  recommends  for  the  late  sowing  of  timothy 
seed,  that  a  peck  of  buckwheat  per  acre  be  sown  at 
the  same  time.  The  frost  wTill  cut  the  buckwheat 
down,  where  it  will  remain  to  protect  the  young  plants 
through  winter. 

Salt  for  Asparagus. — The  editor  of  the  New 
England  Farmer  says  that  asparagus  will  bear  one 
hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  and  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  application — and  that  cabbages 
and  turneps  are  much  benefited  by  salt. 


Farm  School. 

THE  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute  willcommenee  its  winter 
-1  session  on  the  first  Thursday  of  October  next. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  is  such  as  to  insure  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Natural  Sciences  ;  collateral  with 
a  full  practical  course  oii  the  farm,  in  all  the  labor  of  which  the 
6tudents  participate. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal. 

JOHN  WILKINSON, 

Sept.  1,  1349. — 2t.  Germantuvn ,  Pa. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

New-York,  Sept.  20,  1849. 

FLOUR— Genesee,  per  bbl.,  $5.25a$5. 37£— Common  State  and 
old  mixed  western,  $4.75«$4  S7£ 

GRAIN— Wheat,  Genesee,  per  bush.,  Si.  17— Southern  Red,  $1. 
03a$1.08 — Corn,  Northern  and  Jersey,  5<Ha61.~ Rye,  58c.— Barley. 
67c  — Oats,  new,  36«38c.,  old,  39a40. 

BUTTER — best,  per  ib.,  wholesale,  18a20c. — western  dairy,  14 
al6c.  « 

CHEESE— per  lb.,  5a7c. 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $12.50«$12.75. 

PORK — Mess,  per  bbl.,  $10a$10. 12— Prime,  $8.50a$8.62-|. 
LARD — per  lb.,  in  kegs,  650630. 

HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb.,  8«ll£c. 

HOPS — per  lb.,  first  sort,  new,  15c. 

COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  9all|c.— New  Orleans 
and  Alabama,  9a1l£c. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., .  40o43c. 

American  full  blood  Merino, .  35a37c. 

“  half  blood  do .  80a32o. 

one-fourth  blood  and  common, . 27u29c. 

Remarks. — Breadstuffs  are  in  fair  demand  for  the  local  trade  and 
for  the  east.  In  provisions  the  trade  is  without  much  change. 
The  latest  arrivals  from  England,  represent  the  harvest  as  excel¬ 
lent.  and  the  weather  very  favorable  for  securing  it. 

South  Down  Sheep 

F'OR  SALE.  Ten  full  blooded  South  Down  Rams,  from  Lambs 
to  four  years  old.  Also  20  Ewes,  from  yearlings  to  four  years 

old. 

The  subscriber  has  spared  no  expense  and  care  to  raise  the 
flock  to  a  high  standard,  and  he,  therefore,  offers  them  for  sale 
with  confidence  in  their  merits. 

Application  may  be  made,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  addres¬ 
sed.  JOHN  McD.  McINTYRE. 

Oct.  1— 2t. _ _ _ Albany,  N.  Y- 

Highland  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Late  A.  J.  Downing  fy  Co. 

TMIE  Proprietors  beg  leave  to  inform  their  patrons,  and  the  pub- 
lie  in  general,  that  their  stock  of 

Fruit  fy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  <§-c., 

For  autumn  planting,  is  unusually  large  and  thrifty,  and  embraces 
all  of  the  best  varieties  introduced  into  notice  in  this  country  or 
Europe,  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry.  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot, 
Grape  Vines,  Gooseberry,  Currants.  Raspberry,  Strawberry,  &c. 
Portugal  Quince  trees,  standards,  extra  size,  each,  SI. 00 
“  “  quenouille,  “  “  LOO 

Angers,  {true)  extra.,  “  1.00 

Trees  of  the  usual  size.  50  cents. 

The  stuck  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  See.  is  very  large,  and 
quantities  to  dealers,  or  planters  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  furnished 
at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Hedge  Plants. 

A  large  lot  of  Buckthorn  and  Osage  Orange  plants. 

Also,  a  large  lot  of  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  roots. 

The  entire  stock  has  been  propagated  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  A.  SAUL,  whose  long  connection  with  this  establishment 
is  some  guarantee,  from  the  reputation  it  has  gained,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  'proprietors  are  determined  to  merit,  as  to  the  genuineness  and 
accuracy  of  the  present  stock. 

Orders  respeptfully  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention, 
which  will  be  carefully  packed  and  s!  ipped  to  any  part  of  the 
Union,  or  Europe. 

Catalogues  furnished  gratis  to  post  paid  applicants. 

Newburgh,  Oct.  1 — 2t  A  SAUL  Sc  CO. 

Prince’s  Linnaean  Botanic  Garden  &  Nurseries, 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

XXfM  R-  PRINCE  &  CO.,  successors  of  Wm.  Prince,  and  sole 
VY  proprietors  of  his  great  collection,  offer  the  largest  and  choi¬ 
cest  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

To  be  found  in  America  ;  and  will  transmit  Descriptive  Catalogues 
to  all  post  paid  applicants,  desirous  to  purchase. 

The  choicest  varieties  of  fruit  which  are  scarce  elsewhere,  are 
here  extensively  cultivated  and  applicants  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Every  desirable  fruit  enumerated  by  Downing,  Manning,  Kenriek 
and  Uovey.  and  in  the  catalogues  of  Europe,  can  be  supplied.  Of 
the  finest  varieties  of  Pears.  50,000  trees  can  be  supplied,  of  which 
35,000  are  of  bearing  age  on  both  the  pear  and  the  Quince.  Pur¬ 
chasers  are  solicited  to  visit  the  establishment,  and  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  the.  same  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  selection  for  all 
distant  correspondents.  The  prices  are  as  low.  and  mostly  lower 
than  trees  of  equal  quality  can  beelsewhere  obtained.  And  above 
500  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  Orna 
mental  Trees  can  be  supplied,  that  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere 
in  the  Union,  except  in  a  few  casual  instances. 

Every  premium  for  Roses  and  Strawberries,  was  awarded  to  ue 
by  the  Long  Island  Horticultural  Society. 

A  Wholesale  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  all  venders. 

The  trail  porlation  expense  to  the  West  is  now  moderate,  and 
the  Agents’  Receipt  will  be  sent  to  each  purchaser,  Which  will 
prevent  the  possibility  of  loss.  Cash  or  a  reference  can  he  sent 
with  the  order,  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  us. 

Oct.  1— It. 
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Private  Boarding  School, 

Reading  Ridge ,  Fairfield  County ,  Ct. 

__E  next  session  of  this  Institution  opens  on  the  first  Wednes¬ 
day  in  November  next.  Course  ot  instruction  embraces  all 
the  English  branches,  together  with  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
Mus.c  There  is  an  excellent  farm  connected  with  the  school, 
and  students  will  be  instiucted  in  Agriculture  if  desired. 

The  terms  are  $80  per  session  of  five  months,  including  board, 
tuition,  washing,  &c  ,  Sec. 

Circulars  may  be  had  of  Charles  Ames,  104  Broodway,  New- 
York,  or  by  addressing  the  principals. 

DANIEL  .SANFORD,  Jr.,  1  prineiDalg 

Oct.  1— It.  A.  M  SANFORD, _ )  Principals 

Employment  Wanted. 

ANY  one  who  wishes  to  pay  a  good  price  for  an  active  and  in¬ 
dustrious  hand  to  manage  a  farm,  one  who  has  studied  the 
principles  and  practice  of  modern  farming,  who  can  construct  and 
repair  buildings  and  implements,  who  is  27  years  old  and  has  a 
small  family,  address,  post  paid ,  CHARLES  BETTS, 

Burr  Oak,  St.  Joseph  Co  ,  Mich. 
Good  references  given  and  required. _ Oct.  1. — It.* 

Macedon  Nursery. 


n  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  successor  to  Wm.  R.  Smith,  (whose  ill 
JL  health  compels  him  to  relinquish  the  business,)  has  purchased 
the  entire  stock  of  this  well  known  establishment,  for  which  he  has 
hitherto  acted  as  agent.  Tiie  design  of  the  original  proprietor, 
“to  furnish  the  communhy  with  “the  best  varieties  of  Fruits,” 
will  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

The  stock  of  Trees  is  now  large,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  Nursery 
at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz: — 

H. OI'b  Apples,  $16  per  hundred,  $13  when  delivered. 

I, 000  Pears,  $35  per  hundred- 

3.000  Cherries,  $25  per  hundred 

3  000  Peaches'  rare  kinds,  $10  to  $12  per  hundred. 

Apple.  Pear,  Wild  Plum.  Quince,  &c.,  by  the  thousand. 

Apricots,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Filberts.  Quinces,  chestnuts,  Wal¬ 
nuts*.  Stsawberries,  Grapes,  &c.,  &c.,  at  very  moderate  rates.  A 
great  variety  of  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Roses,  and  other  Plants 
are  offered  at  50  per  cent  discount  from  the  usual  prices  Imme¬ 
diate  attention  will  be  given  to  all  orders  accompanied  by  cash  or 
satisfactory  reference. 

1\ ! acedon,  Wayne  Co.,  Oct.  1— It. 


Fa’iaj'it  Railroad  Horse  Powers  and  Overshot 


Threshing  Machines  and  Separators. 


TVTOTWITHTSTANDING  the  increased  facilities  for  manufac- 
taring  the  above  celebrated  machines,  which  our  extensive 
m  mufuetory  recently  erected  in  this  city  affords,  the  demand  has 
exceeded  the  supply. — Upwards  of  three  hundred  sets  have  been 
sold  since  the  first  of  June,  and  to  almost  all  portions  of  the  West¬ 
ern  states,  as  well  as  our  own. 

In  all  and  every  case,  they  have  given  universal  satisfaction — 
an  1  with  their  long  established  character  for  durability  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  cost  and  efficiency,  their  utility  is  no  longer  questioned. 
More  than  one  hundred  sets  have  been  sold  this  season  in  the 
slates  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio — several  in  Ind.ana  and  Ca¬ 
nada.  and  but  one  opinion  prevails  where  they  are  used.  With  our 
liber  *1  terms,  as  advertised  by  catalogues  and  other  ways,  the 
purchaser  ventures  nothing  in  trying  or  purchasing  them. 

Below  we  give  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Wight,  editor  of  th§ 
Prairie  Farmer,  at  Chicago,  Illinois  than  whom  a  more  capable, 
careful,  or  independent  man  in  such  matters,  is  not  to  be  found. 
He  was  authorised  by  me  to  receive  orders  for  the  above  machines 
and  has  succeeded  tiius  far,  in  forwarding  more  orders  than  could 
be  supplied 

The  same  Mr.  Wight  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  No.  1  on  Agricultural  Implements,  at  the  Fair  of  the  State 
Ag  Society  at  Syracuse,  but  was  detained  at  home,  and  forward¬ 
ed  the  following  opinion  in  writing,  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

“  I  have  sold  about  thirty  sets  of  the  Railroad  Horse  Powers 
and  Threshing  Machines  this  season,  and  a  majority  of  them  have 
gone  into  use. 

“  Thus  far  they  are  greatly  preferred  for  the  following  reasons : 

“Ease  of  operation,  direct  application  of  the  power  to  the 
thresher  without  gearing  ;  safety,  ease  of  keeping  in  order,  ease 
and  cleanliness  of  feeding — and  for  the  general  perfection  with 
which  they  do  their  work 

“Threshing  can  be  done  with  one-half  or  two-thirds  what  it 
costs  with  the  large  six  and  eight  horse  power  machines. 

“  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  so  far  as  they  have  been 
usea  here.”  HORACE  L.  EMERY. 


Mediterranean  Wheat. 

orv/A  BUSHELS  of  this  variety  of  Wheat  for  sale,  being  a  por- 
'Z'JVJ  ,jon  Df  an  excellent  crop  of  Winter  Wheat,  raised  for  the 
fifth  year  on  the  same  farm  in  Greene  county.  N.  Y. 

It  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Hutchinson  wheat  and  is  al¬ 
ways  harvested  before  the  Rye  crop  is  ready  for  the  sickle.  This 
season  it  lias  done  better  than  heretofore,  notwithstanding  it  has 
improved*  in  quality  and  yield. 

The  grain  is  large,  of  light  color,  and  weighs,  (this  crop  through) 
6-1  pounds  per  bushel.  It  has  never  been  affected  by  the  Weevil, 
(or  wheat  rpidge.)  Fly  or  Rust.  This  season,  the  yield  was  23 
bushels  to  each  bushel  sown 

For  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  &  Seed  Store, 
Nos.  369  and  371  Broadway.  Albanv.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  1.— 2t.  By  HORACE  L.  EMERY. 


Dorking  Fowls. 

1JUPERIOR  Dorking  Fowls  will  be  furnished  caged,  and  put  on 
^  board  ship,  with  food  for  their  voyage,  at  $5  per  pair,  by 

N.  S.  PRENTISS, 

Oct.  1 — It.  Astoria,  New-York. 

GEORGE  W.  MERCHANT’S  CEREBRATED 


Gargling  Oil  for  Horses. 

UNPARALLELLED  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE  AS  THE 
Most  Remarkable  External  Application  Ever  Discovered  ! 
rFRUE  ECONOMY.  The  unparalleled  success  of  Merchant’s 
-I-  Gargling  Oil,  in  the  cure  of  diseases  in  Horses  and  Cattle, 
and  even  in  human  flesh,  is  daily  becoming  more  known  to  the 
farming  community.  It  can  hardly  be  credited,  except  by  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  it  in  their  stables,  wha:  a 
vast  amount  of  pain,  suffering,  and  time,  are  saved  by  the  timely 
application  of  this  Oil  There  is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  shape  of 
a  remedy  for  such  diseases  as 

Spavin ,  Sweeny.  Ringbone ,  Windgalls,  Poll  Evil ,  Callous ,  Cracked 

Heels ,  Gall s  of  all  kinds,  Fresh  Wounds ,  Sprains,  Bruises , 
Fistula,  Stitfast ,  Strains,  Lameness.  Sand  Cracks ,  Foun¬ 
dered  Feet,  Scratches  o>  Grease,  Mange ,  Rheumatism, 

Bites  of  Animals ,  External  Poisons,  Painful  Ner¬ 
vous  Affections,  Frost  Bites,  Boils ,  Corns , 
Contractions  of  the  Muscles,  Whitlows, 

Chilblains,  Chapped  Hands,  Cramps, 

Burns  and  Scalds,  Swellings , 

Contraction  of  the  Muscles, 

Weakness  of  the  Joints, 

Caked  Breasts,  §c., 

4*c  ,  §7 j.}  Sfc. 

From  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  Oil,  and  the  unparalleled  suc¬ 
cess  it  has  met  with  in  the  hands  of  the 

FARRIER,  FARMER,  AND  STAGE  PROPRIETOR, 
it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  of  the  great  number  of  medicines  that 
have  been  offered,  none  have  been  so  well  adapted  to  the  prompt 
cure  of  diseases  to  which  horses  are  liable  ;  it  has  been  very  just¬ 
ly  called  a  complete  Panacea  for  the  Horse.  For  instance  read 
the  following  : 

TO  OWNERS  OF  HORSES. 

This  may  certify  that  I  have  had  for  many  years  the  care  of  from 

100  to  200  Horses, 

and  have  made  use  of  Merchant’s  Gargling  Oil  for  two  years  past, 
and  can  safely  say.  that  for  all  the  diseases  that  horses  are  liable  to, 
I  never  saw  its  equal.  I  use  about  one  bottle  per  month,  and  re¬ 
commend  it  to  the  publie,  as  the  best  medicine  for  horses  now  in 
use.  E.  D.  MINOR. 

FOR  SALE  by  A.  McClure  &  Co.,  Burrows  Sc  Nellegar,  and 
George  Dexter,  Albany;  W.  S.  Wood  Cohoes;  D.  C.  Constable, 
Schenectady;  Dr.  C  Heimstreet,  J.  I  Prescott,  P.  D.  Orvis  & 
Co.,  and  Wm.  Briggs,  Troy ;  Wm.  Tucker,  West  Troy;  Heber 
Walsh  and  C.  S.  Casy,  Lansingburgh.  Also,  by  respectable  deal¬ 
ers  generally  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas. 

Caution  to  Purchasees. — Beware  of  Counterfeits,  and  be 
sure  the  name  of  the  sole  proprietor,  GEORGE  W.  MERCHANT, 
Loekport,  N.  Y.,  is  blown  on  the  side  of  the  bottle,  and  in  his 
hand  writing  over  the  cork. 

All  orders  addressed  to  the  proprietor  will  be  promptly  respond¬ 
ed  to.  Get  a  pamphlet  of  the  Agent,  and  see  what  wonders 

are  accomplished  by  the  use  of  this  medicine. 

HORSES. — We  would  call  the  attention  of  that  portion  of  our 
readers  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  horses,  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  another  column,  descriptive  of  the  celebrated  medicine 
called  “  Merchant’s  Gargling  Oil.”  From  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  article,  and  the  unparalied  success  it  has  met  with  in  the  hands 
of  tho^e  who  have  the  care  of  horses,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that 
of  the  great  number  of  medicines  which  have  been  offered,  none 
have  been  so  well  adapted,  to  the  prompt  cure  of  most  diseases  t& 
which  horses  are  liable. --Detroit  Express. 

Oct.  I— It- 
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JUST  PUBLISHED, 

BY  DERBY,  MILDER  &  CO.,  AUBURN, 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

A  GREATLY  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  Fruit  Cul- 
A  turist,  containing  more  than  triple  the  matter  of  the  former 
editions,  having  been  wholly  re-written,  so  as  to  embrace  essen- 
H'ally 

ALL  THE  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 
Known  at  the  present  time,  relative  to 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

It  will  contain 

THREE  HUNDRED  ACCURATE  ENGRAVINGS, 

And  will  include  condensed  and  full  descriptions  of  all  fruits  of 
merit  or  celebrity  cultivated  or  known  in  the  country. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careful  at¬ 
tention  has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  the  clear  and  systematic 
arrangement  adopted  in  this  work  ;  and  further  to  enable  the  rea¬ 
der  to  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  of  excellence,  the 
quality  is  designated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 

The  numerous  figures  of  fruits  are 

EXACT  IMPRESSIONS 

Of  average  specimens.  The  descriptions  have  been  prepared  in 
nearly  every  case,  from  the  fruits  themselves  ;  and  to  distinguish 
fixed  from  accidental  characters,  careful  comparison  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  made  with  specimens  from  several  different  states,  and 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  best  American  works  on  Fruits. 

To  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis¬ 
tance  has  been  largely  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  making  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  of  over  400 
pages,  at  the  low  price  of  One  Dollar. 

DERBY,  MILLER  &  CO. 

Auburn ,  Sept.  1,  1840. — It. 

Wheelers’s  Patent  Railroad  Horse  Powers  and 
Threshing  Machines. 

'T'lIE  subscribers  having  been  appointed  agents  for  selling  the 
above  celebrated  machines  for  the  city  and  vicinity  of  New- 
York.  in  place  of  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  (who  have  heretofore  had  the 
sale  of  the  same,)  they  solicit  the  attention  of  those  wishing  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

0s*  The  farmers  of  Long  Island  can  be  supplied  with  a  machine 
equally  well  adapted  for  their  use,  and  which  is  afforded  at  the 
same  prices,  without  any  extra  charge  for  premiums  or  Patent 
rights.  All  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  or  are  subject  to  be 
returned  and  the  full  purchase  money  refunded.  A  supply  con¬ 
stantly  on  hand  at  their  Warehouses,  Nos.  187  Water  Street  and 
195  Front  St.,  New- York.  JOHN  MAYIIER  &  CO. 

Sept  1. — tf. 


Nursery  of  J.  J.  Thomas, 

Macedon ,  Wayne  Co .,  N.  Y. 

rgMIIS  nursery  now  contains  many  thousand  fine  trees,  of  large, 
handsome  and  thrifty  growth,  consisting  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  &c.,  aud  the  smaller  fruits,  of  the 
best  standard  sorts,  and  most  of  the  finest  new  varieties;  [UF”  in 
all  cases  they  have  been  propagated  for  sale  after  being  thoroughly 
proved  in  bearing 

The  collection  of  APPLES,  consisting  of  many  thousand  large 
trees,  mostly  7  to  9  feet  high,  embraces  the  finest  standard  varie¬ 
ties,  and  nearly  all  the  valuable  new  sorts. 

Very  fine  pear  seedlings,  at  $12  per  1000,  two  year  old  apple 
seedlings,  at  $5  per  1000,  Horse  chestnuts  1  to  2  ft  high,  at  $5  per 
100,  &c..  &c. 

YVhen  purchasers  desire,  selections  of  the  best  for  affording  a  re¬ 
gular  succession  of  fruit  throughout  the  season,  will  be  made  by 
the  proprietor. 

A  carefully  assorted  collection  of  hardy  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  will  be  furnished  at  very  mode¬ 
rate  prices. 

Trees  for  canal  and  railroad  conveyance,  will  be  well  packed  in 
bundles,  enclosed  in  strong  mats,  with  the  roots  mudded  and  enca¬ 
sed  in  wet  moss,  so  as  perfectly  to  preclude  all  danger  of  injury. 

All  communications,  post-paid,  to  be  directed  Macedon,  Wayne 
Co..  N.  Y.  Sept.  1. — 2t. 

Selling  Off. 

T  INN  JEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  &  NURSERY,  late  of 
Wm.  Prince,  deceased,  Flushing ,  L  /  ,  near  New  York.  Win¬ 
ter  A  Co.,  Proprietors.  In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the 
Junior,  and  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  surviving  Partner,  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  this  establishment,  comprising  every  description  in¬ 
cluding  the  newest  and  choicest  varieties  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Shrubs,  vines,  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  will  be  disposed  of  at  very  re¬ 
duced  prices,  in  order  to  close  the  business  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Orders  accompanied  with  the  cash,  to  the  amount  of  $10,  or 
upwards,  will  be  supplied  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  from  the 
usual  prices. 

Nurserymen,  Venders,  and  others,  wishing  to  purchase  by 
wholesale,  will  be  supplied  at  such  reduced  prices  according  to 
Wild  and  quantity,  as  will  probably  prove  satisfactory  to  them. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  gratis  on  application,  post  paid. 

Sept.  I,  1849.— 2t. 


Books  for  Rural  Libraries. 

THE  following  works  are  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultiva 
-I  tor,  No.  407  Broulway,  Albany : 

American  Agriculture,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  $1. 

— -  Shepherd,  by  L.  A.  Morrell,  $1 

— —  Poulterer’s  Companion,  by  C.  N.  Bement,  $1. 

-  Veterinarian,  by  S.  W.  Cole,  50  cents. 

— —  Herd  Book,  by  L.  F.  Allen,  $3. 

-  Farmers’  Encyclopedia,  $4. 

-  Flower  Garden  Directory,  by  R.  Buist,  $1. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Liebig,  $1. 

“  “  by  Prof.  Johnston,  $1.25. 

“  “  by  Chaptah  50  cents. 

Cottage  Residences,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $2. 

Domestic  Economy,  by  Miss  Beecher,  $1. 

Domestic  Family  Receipt  Book,  by  Miss  Beecher,  75  cents. 
Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  by  Robert  Buist,  75  cents. 

Farmer’s  Manual  of  Manures,  by  F.  Falkner,  50  cents. 

Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  50  cents. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $1.50. 
Farmers’  Dictionary,  by  Prof.  Gardener,  $1.50 
Farmers’  Companion,  by  Judge  Buel,  75  cents. 

Lanscape  Gardening,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $3.50. 

1.  T.  Grant  Co.’s 

PATENT  FAN  MILLS  AND  CRADLES. 


YTTE  continue  to  manufacture  these  celebrated  Mills  and  .Cradles. 

* »  They  have  been  awarded  six  first  premiums  at  the  New 
York  State  Fairs,  and  at  the  great  American  Institute  in  New 
York,  and  several  County  Fairs,  always  taking  the  first  premium 
over  all  other  mills.  The  manufacturers  feel  confident,  therefore, 
in  offering  these  mills  to  the  public,  that  they  are  the  best  in  use. 
During  the  year  1347  they  were  introduced  into  England,  by  Mr 
Slocum,  of  Syracuse.  They  were  very  favorably  noticed  by  the 
English  papers  ;  and  from  a  communication  of  Mr.  S.’s,  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  for  1847,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  were  tried  by  several  large  farmers,  and 
highly  approved.  One  farmer,  it  is  stated,  set  aside  an  almost  new 
wiunowing  machine,  for  which  he  paid  .£18,  ($90)  and  used 
Grant’s  for  cleaning  a  crop  of  300  qrs.  (2,700  bushels)  of  wheat, 
and  several  hundred  bushels  of  mustard  seed.  We  have  lately 
made  some  valuable  improvements  in  the  article,  though  the  price 
remains  the  same  as  before. 

Our  fans  are  extensively  used  and  highly  approved  at  the  south, 
for  cleaning  rice.  We  are  permilted  to  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  letters  received  from  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett,  of  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  : — “  The  fan  you  sent  last  summer,  [1S48]  has  been  success¬ 
fully  used  to  clean  dirty  rice,  and  winnow  that  from  the  threshing 
floor.  It  answers  ev<.rjr  purpose.”  In  relation  to  another  of  our 
fans,  he  writes,  (April  23,  ’49.) — “  Both  this  and  the  first  mill  you 
sent,  work  very  well ;  and  the  last,  which  is  the  largest  that  caa 
be  well  worked  by  a  man,  cleans  the  dirty  rice  perfectly,  and  is 
altogether  the  best  wind-fan  I  ever  used  for  that  purpose.” 

Our  Cradles  have  taken  the  first  premiums  at  two  New  York 
State  Fairs,  and  are  considered  the  best  in  use. 


The  great  encouragement  we  have  received  from  dealers  and 
agriculturists,  has  induced  us  to  greatly  enlarge  our  business,  and 
we  hope  by  strict  attention,  to  merit  a  further  patronage. 

Orders  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  receive  prompt  attea 
tion. 

I.  T.  GRANT  &  CO. 

Junction  P.  O.,  Rens.  Co.,  8  miles  north  of  Troy. 

May  1,  1849, — 5t.  eom. 
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To  Nurserymen,  Orchardists  and  Gardeners,, 
rPHE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  nurseries,  at  Plymouth’ 
Mass.,  Pear,  Quince,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  Paradise  and  Ma- 
haleb  stocks,  suitable  for  grafting  in  the  Spring,  and  for  budding 
the  coming  season.  Mountain  Ash,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut.  Ash’, 
Maple,  Lime,  Alder,  Larch,  Scotch  fir,  Silver  fir,  Norway  fir,  Ar- 
bar  Vitae,  Balsam  fir,  from  1  to  4  feet;  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Arau- 
earia  imbricata,  Deodar  cedar,  Oaks,  Althaeas,  Hawthorns,  Lilacs, 
Spiraeas,  Syringas,  Deutzias,  Acacias,  Roses,  Honeysuckles, 
Climbers  &c.  Raspberries,  May’s  Victoria  and  other  currants’ 
Gooseberries,  Native  grapes,  Foreign  grapes  in  lots  for  vineries. 
Myatt’s  Victoria,  Early  Scarlet,  and  other  rhubarbs.  The  best  na¬ 
tive  and  foreign  Peats,  1  to  5  years  from  the  bud,  fine  thrifty  trees 
and  well  grown.  40  Select  named  Verbenas,  all  of  Beck’s  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  in  23  varieties,  including  those  of  last  season,  being  the 
finest  Pelargoniums  ever  introduced. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Sept.  1,  1849  — 3t.  B.  M.  WATSON. 

Fruit  Trees. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  this  fall  their  usual  assortment, 
viz  :  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees. 

The  following  Pears  on  the  Quince. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Bartlett, 

Virgalieu,  (White  and  Gray,) 

Onondaga,  or  Swan’s  Orange, 

Duchesse  d’  Angouleme, 

New  Gray  Winter  Beurre, 

Doyenne  d’  Ete,  or  Summer  Virgalieu, 

Columbia, 

Bloodgood, 

Vicar  of  Winkfield, 

Beurre  Diel, 

Dearborn’s  Seedling, 

Leon  Le  Clerc. 

Also,  a  few  hundreds  of  the  European  Mountain  Ash,  of  an  ex¬ 
tra  size.  WILSON,  THOirfcURN  &  TELLER, 

Albany,  Sept.  1. — 3t.  Nurserymen. 


Syracuse  Nurseries. 

Thorp,  Smitn  fy  Hanchett ,  Proprietors ,  Syracuse ,  N.  Y. 

FIFTY  acres  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Onondaga  Co.  are  occupied  by 
the  proprietors  of  these  nurseries  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees 
alone,  embracing  almost  every  desirable  variety  of  Apple,  Pears, 
Peach.  Pi  urn,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Nectarine.  Trees  sent  from 
their  nurseries  are  universally  admired  for  their  vigorous,  healthy, 
and  youthful  growth, — the  best  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  of  a 
rapid  advance  to  largeness  of  size,  and  beauty  of  form, — and  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  proprietors  to  be  ab  e  to  supply  those  who  may  fa 
vor  them  wit  their  orders  with  a  quality  of  trees  always  superior. 

Among  their  varieties  of  the  apple,  they  have  many  thousands 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Northern  Spy,  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
in  li-ight,  which  they  will  continue  to  supply,  as  heretofore,  in'  an 
assortment  with  others,  at  the  same  rate.  Where  the  selection  is 
left  to  them,  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Spy  is  always  included. 
They  cultivate  largely,  also,  the  Hawley ,  the  Green  Sweeting,  the 
Ladies'  tweeting,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Swnar,  Baldwin ,  Spilzenbwg, 
in  short,  all  of  the  best  standard  varieties,  early  and  late.  Among 
forty  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  pears,  they  have  large  sized  and  well 
formed  trees  of  the  Onondaga ,  Oswego  Beurre.  and  Van  Mon's  Leon 
J>  CPrc.  Of  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  &c.,  their  nurseries  in¬ 
clude,  in  large  numbers,  all  that  are  most  desirable.  Purposely 
limiting  their  varieties  of  fruit  trees  to  those  only  that  are  of  ap¬ 
proved  worth,  their  Catalogue  will  be  found  to  contain  scarcely 
one  that  ranks  below  first  rate  ”  Persons  desiring  to  buy  at 
wholesale ,  can  be  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  obtaining  selections  of  the  best  varieties,  as  well  as 
trees  of  the  finest  growth. 

The  proprietors  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  their  trees,  from  the  Eastern  part  of  this  state, 
and  from  New  England ;  and  in  soliciting  a  continuance  of  favors 
from  those  quarters,  they  pledge  themselves  that  the  productions 
of  their  nurseries  shall  not  forfeit  the  partiality  -which  is  so  flatter¬ 
ingly  bestowed  upon  them. 

Much  care  is  given  to  the  packing  of  trees,  so  that  they  can  be 
transported  witlrsafety  to  any  distance. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  at  the  apothecary  store  of  M.  W. 
Hanch  tt,  between  the  Railroad  and  Syracuse  House;  and  by 
pt  st-paid  application  to  the  proprietors. 

August  1. — 3t. 


John  May  her  Ac  Co. 

United  States  Agricultural  Warehouse.  195  Front ,  one  door  south  of 
Fulton  Street,  New-  York  City , 

W  HKRE  they  have  for  sale  over  200  different  patterns  and  sizes 
of  Plows,  of  the  most  approved  kinds  and  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  soil,  together  with  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agricultural 
Implements  ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
will  he  sold  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  he  obtained  at  any  oth< 
establishment  Purchasers  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  the  r 
stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  the  plows  advertise., 
will  be  found  J  Mayher  &  Co’s  celebrated  and  unequalled  First 
Premium  Eagle  D  Plow,  without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  plow 
te  be  had  in  the  United  States. 

N.  B.  Castings  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

New-York,  Sept  1,  1849.— tf. 


Hamilton  Nursery. 

THE  proprietor  of  this  establishment  confines  himself  wholly  to 
J  the  propagation  of  hardy  Fruit  Trees,  all  of  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  or  cut  from  bearing  trees 
of  well  known  varieties.  About  sixty  varieties  of  plums  and  a 
large  quantity  of  the  Apples  have  been  proved  on  his  own  grounds, 
and  all  are  cultivated  with  his  own  hands,  assisted  by  his  son,  who 
is  soon  to  assume  a  personal  interest  in  the  business.  And  all  the 
cutting  of  buds  or  grafts,  and  the  labeling  of  trees,  with  the  over¬ 
sight  of  taking  up  and  packing,  being  done  by  him  in  person,  he 
feels  confident  of  being  able  to  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  to  cor¬ 
rectness,  as  can  be  given  at  any  other  nursery.  The  stock  of  ap¬ 
ples  is  large,  and  embraces  numerous  varieties,  so  that  the  Fruit 
Grower  and  Amateur  Horticulturist  can  each  he  supplied. 

A  liberal  discount  to  nurserymen  and  dealers  in  trees. 

Seedling  stocks  of  Apples  and  Plums  for  sale. 

AGENTS — Geo.  G.  Sheppard,  145  Maiden  Lane,  New-York; 
H.  L.  Stephens,  Honesdale  Pa.,  Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  Ringwood, 
McHenry  Co.,  Ill 

Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  pest  paid  applicants 

Canterbury,  Orange  Co  ,  N.  Y.  CHARLES  HAMILTON. 

Sept-  1. — 2t- _ _ 

White  Dorkings. 

THIE  subscriber  has  on  hand,  a  few  choice  White  Dorking  fowls 
•*-  which  he  will  sell  at  fair  prices — bred  bv  himself.  As  far  as 
his  knowledge  goes,  this  variety  of  the  Dorkings  is  more  sought 
after,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  on  account  of  their  co¬ 
lor.  L.  DURAND. 

Derby,  Ct.,  Sept.  1, 1849.— 2t.* 


Hereford  II till. 

FOR  sale  by  the  subscriber,  a  full  blood  Hereford  Bull,  from  the 
"  ]ier(j  of  Messrs.  Corning  &  Sotham,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Said  bull 
is  six  years  old,  and  for  symmetry  of  form,  size,  and  the  thrift  and 
excellence  of  his  stock,  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  bull  in 
the  State.  J.  P.  FAIRBANKS, 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt..  Aug.  1. — 3t. 

Chemical  Manure 

Manufactured  by  (i  the  George  Bommer  Neio-York  Manure  Co 
tT'HIS  manure  is  made  chiefly  of  Fecal  Matter  from  the  sinks, 
*.  in  which  is  mixed  a  small  portion  of  substances  that  are  «f 
themselves,  powerful  agents  of  vegetation,  and  possess  the  virtue  to 
fix  and  retain  the  ammoniaeal  gas  of  the  matter. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  agriculturist  has  always  been,  to 
find  out  some  process  by  which  excrements  might  be  solidified 
quickly,  and  all  their  fertilizing  properties  so  strongly  retained, 
that  the  manure  may  dissolve  slowly  and  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plants,  and  therefore  produce  its  effects  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  farm  manure. 

This  process  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  French  Chemists, 
and  is  now  carried  out  with  complete  success  in  more  than  sixty 
of  the  large  cities  of  France,  where  such  manure  factories  are  in 
full  operation. 

The  “  G-  B.  N.  Y.  M.  C.”  has  established  a  Factory  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  they  manufac¬ 
ture  this  kind  of  manure,  and  as  the  fecal  matter  can  he  obtained 
in  this  country  at  less  expense  than  in  France,  the  manure  will 
not  only  he  made  stronger,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  in 
the  French  cities,  this  price  being  so  established  as  to  afford  only 
ti  e  reasonable  remuneration  to  which  we  are  honestly  entitled, 
the  more  so,  as  its  manufacture  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
and  withal-  troublesome  and  laborious. 

The  manufacturing  department  is  under  the  special  charge  of 
George  Bommer,  Esq.,  who  has  a  perfect  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  manure  matters  generally;  and  the  company  has 
established  a  standard  for  the  strength  of  its  manure,  from  which 
it  is  intended  not  to  deviate,  so  that  its  customers  may  at  all  times 
be  furnished  with  an  article  really  worth  what  they  pay  for  it. 

Our  manure  is  an  inodorous  grain,  and  as  the  substances  from 
which  it  is  made  contain  of  themselves  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  growth  of  plants,  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  such  purposes. 

To  manure  an  acre  highly,  it  requires  12  to  15  barrels,  or  36  to 
45  bushels  spread  broadcast.  Applied  in  hills,  half  of  the  quantity 
wiil  suffice.  Its  application  is  simple  and  easy,  and  printed  in¬ 
structions  for  its  use  will  accompany  each  parcel  sent  to  order. 

\Ve  desire  it  to  be  remembered,  that  our  manure  has  no  similar¬ 
ity  to  another  known  under  the  name  of  “poudrette,”  although 
the  principal  component  of  ours  (the  fecal  matter)  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  used  in  the  poudrette,  in  a  much  less  proportion;  our 
auxiliary  substances,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  processes  are 
altogether  of  a  different  nature  and  kind. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  eulogise  further,  the  quality  of  our  ma- 
nure  :  what  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  call  upon  the  members  of 
lie  agricultural  community,  to  try  it!  and  we  have  reason  to  assure 
them* that  they  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  manure  they  have  ever 

PRICES ,  TAKEN  AT  THE  FACTORY: 

37  J  cents  per  bushel,  without  package  ; 

50  cents  per  bushel,  packed  in  Barrels,  or 

$1.50  per  Barrel,  package  included. 

Orders  addressed  to  the  above  Company,  at  their  office,  72 
Greenwich  St..  New-York,  will  he  promptly  attended  to. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

New-York,  Jan. ,  1849.— tf  GEO.  BOMMER,  Director. 

0=-The  factory  will  be  in  full  operation  early  in  the  spring,  a»4 
manure  can  be  had  in  April  next,  and  at  any  time  afterwards. 
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School  of  Applied  Chemistry, 

Yale  College ,  Neiv  Haven ,  Ct. 

B.  Stlltman,  Jr..  Professor  of  Chemistrv  applied  to  the  Arts. 

J.  P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

THE  Laboratory  in  this  department  is  open  during  nine  months 
in  the  year  for  instruction  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  minerals, 
ores,  &c. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  terms,  there  will  be  lectures  on 
Mineralogy.  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Elementary  Chemistry, 
and  other  useful  branches  of  Natural  History. 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by 
Prof.  Norton,  will  commence  soon  after  the  middle  of  January, 
and  continue  till  about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
lectures  in  each  week. 

These  lectures  are  intended  to  be  delivered  in  a  form  quite  intel¬ 
ligible  to  those  who  never  turned  their  attention  to  chemical  stu¬ 
dies.  The  great  principles  of  Improved  Agriculture  will  he  illus¬ 
trated  and  explained  during  the  progress  of  this  course  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  understood  by  all.  Tickets  for  the  course  $10. 

Students  in  ihe  laboratory  have  glass,  chemicals,  balances,  and 
other  apparatus  furnished,  and  pay  $20  per  month.  Analyses  of 
minerals,  soils,  &c.,  made  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  either  of  the  Professors. 

New-Haven,  Ct.,  Sept.  1,  1849. — 5t. 

Improved  Stock. 

TAURTIAM,  Hereford,  and  Devon  Cattle;  Saxon,  Merino,  Cots- 
wold,  Leicester  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Lincolnshire,  Suf¬ 
folk.  and  Chinese  Pigs.  All  these  superior  breeds  can  be  had  of 
Ihe  subscriber,  of  the  best  quality,  and  shipped  to  any  port  of  the 
country.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  execute  such  orders. 

SAMUEL  ALLEN, 

Oct.  1 — It.  189  Water  St.,  New-York. 

Fruit  Trees. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  this  fall,  among  a  general  assort- 
ment  of  fruit  trees,  the  following  quantity;  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber '"of  the  other  leading  kinds,  which  will  be  sold  on  reasonable 
terms,  especially  by  the  quantity  : 

APPLES. 

5,000  Rhode  Island  Greening,  I  2.000  Dominie, 

3,000  Newtown  Pippin,  |  2,000  Belle  Fleur. 

CHERRIES. 

2.000  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  j  1,000  Yellow  Spanish, 

1,000  Black  Tartarian,  |  1.000  Holland  Bigarreau, 

30,000  E  lrly  Golden  Apricot,  both  on  the  peach  and  plum 
2.000  Frost  Gage  plum  trees. 

2.000  of  the  same  2£  feet  high,  $10  per  100. 

3.000  Isabella  Grape  Vines,  from  2  to  4  years  old. 

5,000  strong  one  year-old  vines,  for  $9  per  100. 

500  Large  Linden  trees. 

A  large  quantity  of  Fir  and  Spruce  hushes. 

Amateurs  are  invited  to  call  and  see  the  show  of  fruit  on  the 
Frost  Gage  trees  this  fall.  CHARLES  DUBOIS, 

Oct.  1 — -at.  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y. 


^Jlcn’s  Improved  Portable  Railroad  Horse  Power 
and  Overshot  Thresher  and  Separator. 

TTIE  superiority  of  this  power  consists  in  the  facility  of  driving 
a  machine; in  either  direction,  without  crossing  the  belt,  sim¬ 
ply  by  the  use  of  an  additional  pinion.  There  is  less  friction  in 
this  power  than  in  any  other  of. similar  construction,  it  conse¬ 
quently  works  easier  and  will  last  longer.  The  materials  are  all 
of  the  best  kind,  and  put  together  on  the  best  principles,  and  in  the 
most  workmanlike  manner.  Powers  have  been  made  for  the  last 
ten  years  on  nearly  the  same  principle  as  the  above,  and  have  gi¬ 
ven  general  satisfaction.  Every  power  is  warranted  to  work 
well. 

Threshers,  both  over  and  undershot,  separators  and  fixtures,  and 
wood-sawing  machines,  can  be  had  to  accompany  the  power. 

A.  B  \LLEN  &  CO  , 

Oct.  1 — It.  189  &  191  Water  St.,  New-York. 


Plows. 

TTPWARDS  of  five  hundred  Plows  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
^  terns  both  for  the  south  and  the  north. 

STRAW  CUTTERS. 

THE  Spiral  Blade  and  Cylindrical  Straw  and  Hay  Cutters,  of 
various  sizes,  either  for  hand  or  horse  power. 

FITZGERALD’S  PATENT  FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MILLS. 

BEING  appointed  sole  agents  in  tiiis  city,  for  the  above  excel¬ 
lent  and  economical  mills,  the  subscribers  offer  them  for  sale  at 
the  manufacturer’s  prices.  Also,  cast  iron  and  other  mills. 

CORN  SHELLERS. 

HAND  and  horse-power  corn-shellers  of  the  various  kinds,  made 
in  a  superior  manner.  — 

FANNING  MILLS. 

GRANT’S  Patent  and  several  other  kinds  of  fanning-mills,  suit¬ 
able  for  cleaning  rice  as  well  as  grain. 

RICE  HULLERS. 

THE  different  sizes  of  rice  hullers,  with  recent  improvements 
manufactured  expressly  for  us. 

PERUVIAN  AND  PATAGONIAN  GUANO. 

JUST  received,  a  fresh  cargo  of  each  of  the  above  kinds  of 
Guano,  which  will  be  sold  at  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  — 

WIRE  FOR  FENCES. 

OF  all  sizes,  from  6£  to  10  cents  per  lb.;  suitable  for  fences 
WHEAT. 

THE  celebrated  white-flint,  anil  other  improved  varieties  of 
wheat,  suitable  for  fall  sowing. 

RYE, 

THE  best  kinds  of  winter  rye. 

TIMOTHY  SEED. 

A  Prime  article,  constantly  on  hand. 

RAY  GRASS  AND  LUCERNE,  . 

AND  all  other  European  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  suitable  for 
the  American  climate,  fresh  imported. 

A  B.  ALLEN  Sc  CO., 

Oct.  1— It.  199  Sc  191  Water  St.,  New-York. 


To  Wool  Growers,  mid  those  wishing  to  purchase 
Merino  Sheep. 

T?OR  SALE,  low,  about  175  Merino  Ewes.  The  original 
P  stock  were  obtained  of  J.  T.  Rich,  of  Shoreham,  Vermont, 
and  Messrs.  D-  &  C.  B  Cook,  of  Charlotte.  Vt.— the  latter  gentle¬ 
men  having  recentiv  obtained  theirs  from  Mr.  Atwood’s  and  other 
celebrated  flocks  in’ Connecticut  The  lambs  and  yearlings  are 
from  Atwood’s  and  Rambouillet  Bucks.  Also,  about  sixty  bucks 
of  different  ages,  mostly  young,  bred  by  the  subscriber.  The  ave¬ 
rage  weight  of  fleeces,  four  pounds,  nine  ounces,  washed  wool. 

Address  RICHARD  KEESE, 

Oct.  1  — tf.  Keeseviile,  Essex  County,  N.  Y- 
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Letter  from  Prof.  Liebig’s  Laboratory. 

Giessen ,  August  20,  1849. 

Editors  Cultivator — A  voice  from  this  quiet  little 
town  of  Giessen,  would  scarcely  have  made  itself  heard 
amid  the  roar  of  revolution  that  has  been  corning  to  you 
for  the  last  eighteen  months.  Who  wanted  to  hear 
about  chemistry,  when  all  Europe  had  converted  itself 
into  a  laboratory  of  decompositions  and  recompositions 
on  a  so  much  grander  scale  ?  Meanwhile,  things  have 
moved  on  here  very  much  as  usual.  The  little  town  so 
well  known  to  your  readers  through  your  old  correspond¬ 
ent.  Prof.  Horsford,  has,  it  is  true,  aroused  itself  suf¬ 
ficiently  from  its  scientific  repose,  to  amuse  itself  with  a 
barricade  or  two  in  miniature,-  hut,  for  the  most  part,  it 
has  been  very  quiet.  An  American  can  hardly  compre¬ 
hend  how,  amid  such  stirring  events,  there  is  so  little 
general  excitement.  At  home,  who  would  be  satisfied, 
high  or  low,  without  having  read  the  last  paper,  with¬ 
out  being  in  possession  of  the  last  item  of  news.  Here 
there  is  no  such  evidence  of  intense  interest  in  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  old  passivity  hangs  still  around 
them.  No  one  is  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were,  or 
as  they  are;  all  would  like  to  see  a  radical  change,  but 
where  are  the  men  inclined  to  act  ?  There  are,  it  is 
true,  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
change.  First  of  all,  the  fact  that  such  a  majority  of 
the  educated  and  influential  among  the  people  are  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  pay  of  the  several  governments;  that  is, 
are  office-holders.  Almost  every  profession  is  made  in¬ 
to  an  office  here.  Clergymen  and  professors,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  directly  supported  by  government.  One 
word  too  freely  spoken,  and  the  supplies  are  stopped,  to 
say  the  least.  Again,  the  ignorance  of  that  large  class, 
the  peasantry,  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  radi¬ 
cal  change.  Men  must  understand  and  feel  their  rights 
before  they  can  assert  them — they  must  feel  their  power 
also.  Again,  the  strong  sectional  feeling.  A  revolu¬ 
tion  arises  for  instance  in  Baden.  The  army  passes  the 
Hessian  frontier,  expecting  support.  Somebody  calls 
the  advance  an  invasion,  and  down  comes  the  Hessians 
upon  the  invaders.  In  the  Prussians,  this  sectional 
feeling  may  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  national  pride. 
Not  that  they  are  proud  of  their  king,  but  of  the  power 
of  the  nation.  Authority  brings  them  into  the  army, 
fear  holds  them  there,  and  makes  them  the  instruments 
©f  the  power  they  hate,  and  this  petty  gratification  of 
pride  of  national  power  is  their  only  reward. 

Prussia  is  said  to  be  at  present  concentrating  a  large 
force  upon  the  Austrian  frontier.  The  prospect  of  this 
demonstration  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  a  terror  for 
the  south  and  east,  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  come  into  the 
northern  alliance.  It  is  a  good  omen  for  Hungary,  but 
for  Europe,  who  shall  say  what  it  forebodes  ?  The 
south,  involved  as  Austria  is,  in  that  most  unjust  of  all 


wars  with  Hungary,  cannot  stand  alone  against  the 
power  of  the  north,  but  this  does  not  make  submission 
the  more  probable.  May  it  not  reckon  with  reason  on 
foreign  assistance  ?  Would  England,  France  or  Russia 
regard  with  indifference  the  increase  of  the  power  of 
Prussia,  that  woul'ff- result  from  such  a  war  ? 

But  enough  of  politics.  Liebig’s  summer  course  of 
lectures  is  nearly  at  an  end.  To-day,  we  had  that  most 
interesting  chapter  of  modern  science — the  mutual  re¬ 
lations  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  hands  of  Liebig, 
this  theme  already  trite,  becomes  invested  with  all  the 
interest  of  a  new  discovery.  And  how  beautiful  m 
truth  this  arrangement  of  nature,  according  to  which, 
each  plant  in  its  every  breath,  is  a  minister  to  the 
wants  of  animal  life,  purifying  the  air  upon  which  k 
depends  for  existence,  and  in  turn,  deriving  its  own  life 
and  beauty  from  this  act  of  beneficence.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  origin  of  the  nitrogen  of  plants  was  one  of 
the  main  points  in  this  lecture.  Liebig’s  views  on  this 
subject  are  known  to  your  readers,  through  his  work 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  ammonia  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  a  principal  source.  The  determination  of 
its  amount  recently  made  by  Freseneus,  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  in  this  connection.  He  found  about  1-3,000,000 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  air  of  the  day,  1-2,000,000 
in  night  air.  How  such  small  quantities  are  estimated 
must  appear  mysterious  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
method  of  effecting  it.  The  means  are,  however,  very 
simple.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  matter,  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  a  hogshead  filled  with  water,  supplied  with  a  cock 
below  and  an  opening  in  the  head  above.  On  turning 
the  cock  the  water  runs  out,  and  a  corresponding  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  comes  in  above  and  takes  its  place.  If 
the  water  that  has  escaped  is  measured,  we  know  that 
foir  every  quart  of  it,  we  have  a  quart  of  air  in  the 
hogshead.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  easy  at  any  moment,  t© 
know  how7  much  air  has  come  in  through  the  opening 
above.  Now  we  will  suppose  the  hogshead  full  again, 
and  to  this  opening  a  tube  fitted,  loosely  filled  with  a 
substance  that  has  such  an  affinity  for  ammonia,  that  it 
absorbs  and  retains  all  that  approaches  it.  The  cock  is 
turned  again;  wre  let,  say  a  hundred  gallons  of  water 
run  out  and  stop  it  off.  One  hundred  gallons  of  air  has 
consequently  come  in  through  the  tube  above,  and  left 
all  the  ammonia  behind.  We  have  the  ammonia  fast. 
All  w-e  have  to  do  now  is  to  weigh  it ;  suppose  it  is  a  half 
grain;  then  a  hundred  gallons  of  air  contain  a  half  grain 
of  ammonia. 

From  a  recent  English  paper,  I  see  that  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  naptha,  soda,  &e.,  from 
peat,  is  commenced  on  a  large  scale  in  Ireland.  The 
amount  of  the  products  must  be  overstated,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  manufacture  might  be  pursued  in  America 
w7ith  advantage.  Ammonia  has  for  years,  been  obtain¬ 
ed  in  large  quantities,  incidentally  in  the  manufacture 
of  burning  gas  from  bituminous  coal.  It  owes  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  plants  from 
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which  the  coal  is  formed  ;  on  distillation,  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon  share  the  constituents  of  water,  forming  car- 
bonic  acid  and  ammonia. 

I  have  observed  in  the  recent  agricultural  journals, 
certain  new  methods  for  the  prevention  of  the  rot  in 
potatoes.  With  Klotzch’s  method  of  clipping  the 
sprouts,  when  the  plant  is  seven  or  eight  inches  high, 
and  then  again,  four  or  five  weeks  later,  you  are  proba-  ! 
bly  acquainted.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  the 
expectations  excited  by  his  statement.  A  farmer  in 
this  vicinity  tells  me  that  he  has  tried  the  method  with¬ 
out  success.  It  seemed  to  increase  the  vigor  of  the 
plants,  but  did  not  prevent  the  rot.  Klotzeh  warns 
against  cutting  the  sprouts  more  than  half  an  inch. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agricultural  Journal  for 
Rhenish  Prussia,  recommends  piercing  the  potatoes  to 
be  used  for  seed  with  a  -wooden  instrument  (the  holes 
to  be  two  or  three  in  number  and  to  reach  the  centre.) 
and  then  soaking  them  in  water  containing  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol.)  He 
supposes  the  infectious  matter  thus  destroyed.  He  ad¬ 
vises  also  plucking  the  blossoms  to  prevent  infection  from 
other  fields,  and  planting  deeper,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  potatoes  nearest  the  surface  are 
generally  most  diseased.  He  professes  thus  to  have 
raised  potatoes,  almost  without  exception,  sound,  while 
alternate  hills,  not  thus  treated,  were  very  much  diseas¬ 
ed.  Another  correspondent  of  the  same  Journal  uses 
gypsum,  throwing  it  over  the  plants  when  moist  with 
dew,  and  has  equally  conclusive  evidence  of  the  value 
of  this  means  against  the  rot.  He  supposes  the  gyp¬ 
sum  to  act  where  applied,  that  is,  upon  the  leaves 
and  stalk.  How  it  can  act  here,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for 
the  usual  conditions  of  its  action  are  not  present. 

John  Flock,  of  Montabour,  Nassau,  has  recently 
published  the  following  method  as  a  specific  against  the 
rot.  He  leaves  rather  larger  intervals  than  usual  be¬ 
tween  the  hills.  When  the  plant  has  reached  a  conve¬ 
nient  size,  he  hoes  up  the  earth  against  it  on  one  side, 
to  one  half  its  height,  then  bends  the  plant  over  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  forms  the  hill  so  that  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  plant  projects  from  the  middle  of  the  slope.  The 
plant  on  further  growth,  makes  an  angle  at  this  point. 
The  object  of  the  contrivance  is  to  lead  off  the  rain, 
which  otherwise  follows  the  stalk  to  the  roots,  and  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  matter  which  causes  the  disease  in  the 
tubers.  This  view  of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  acquires 
probability  from  the  fact  that  after  a  rain  potatoes  before 
sound  often  become  diseased  and  rot  rapidly — again,  from 
the  fact  that  the  disease  commences  on  the  outside  of  the 
tuber,  and  is  worse  nearest  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
further,  from  two  observations  of  Mr.  Flock,  that  sug¬ 
gested  his  method,  namely,  that  there  was  always  most 
disease  in  the  hills  whose  plants  grew  straightest,  and 
consequently,  through  the  influence  of  the  wind,  formed 
a  funnel-shaped  opening  about  the  roots,  which  gave  the 
rain  easy  access  ;  again,  that  where  the  manure  was 
applied  m  such  a  form  and  manner  as  to  protect  the 
roots  in  a  degree  from  the  rain,  there  was  always  least 
disease. 

One  of  the  recent  chemical  journals  contains  the  re¬ 
cords  of  a  very  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the 
necessary  inorganic  constituents  of  the  oat  plant.  Sin¬ 
gle  grains  were  sown  in  pure  charcoal,  prepared  from 
sugar,  this  boing  contained  in  little  tin  vessels  lined 
with  wax.  Without  addition  of  any  thing  to  the  char¬ 
coal,  a  plant  was  obtained,  but  it  was  very  small  and 
sickly.  Ammonia  salts  alone  produced  a  plant  of  a 
lively  green  color,  hut  still  small  and  weak ;  increase 
of  these  in  a  second  and  third  experiment  killed  the 
plant.  The  mixture,  whose  composition  is  given  be¬ 
low.  exclusive,  of  ammonia  salts,  gave  a  plant  of  dou¬ 
ble  the  size.  On  supplying  in  another  experiment,  all  the 
salts  of  the  mixture,  the  weight  of  the  plant  was  quadru¬ 


ple  the  last,  but  still  weak  for  want  of  iron,  as  another 
experiment  proved.  The  mixture,*  with  addition  of  ox¬ 
ide  of  iron  being  furnished,  a  much  finer  plant  was  ob¬ 
tained,  but  withered  spots  appeared  upon  its  leaves.  In 
another  ease,  where  the  salts  of  the  last  experiment 
were  not  supplied,  with  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  no  such  appearance  was  observed,  and  the 
plant  was  beside  in  all  respects  materially  improved. 
It  was  ascertained  farther  that  soda  could  not  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  potash,  nor  magnesia  for  lime,  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plant.  Many  other  experiments  with  omis¬ 
sion  of  individual  constituents  were  made,  from  which 
it  was  inferred  which  are  essential  and  which  not.  The 
conclusion  from  the  whole  investigation  was  that  silicic, 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  potash,  lime,  magnesia, 
iron,  and  manganese  are  essential  constituents  of  the 
oat  plant.  The  investigation  was  commenced  so  late 
in  the  season,  that  the  development  of  the  grain  could 
not  fairly  be  considered.  The  above  conclusions  have 
no  reference  to  this  point.  More  phosphates  in  propor¬ 
tion  would  certainly  be  required, 

I  give  you  below,  the  results  of  my  own  analysis  of 
the  ash  of  oats.  The  dry  grains  yielded  4.71  per  cent, 
of  ash.  This  ash  contained^  expressed  in  per  cent.,  si¬ 
licic  acid ,  53.97 ;  sulphuric  acid ,  0.49,”  phosphoric  acid, 
17.35 ;  lime,  3.00;  magnesia,  7.08 ;  potash,  12.94;  so¬ 
da,  2.02 ;  oxide  of  iron ,  0.60. 

Prof.  Liebig  is  at  present  engaged  in  re-writing  his 
Animal  Chemistry.  Many  of  the  chemists  in  his  labo¬ 
ratory  have  been  consequently  engaged  with  investiga¬ 
tions  in  this  department.  We  are  often  rewarded  with 
most  interesting  results;  for  instance,  as  the  result  of 
an  investigation  shared  by  three  among  us,  we  find  that 
the  composition  of  the  inorganic  part  of  the  blood,  of 
urine,  and  of  the  aqueous  extract  from  meat,  are  most 
strikingly  similar.  The  result  was  to  be  expected  on 
theoretical  grounds,  but  it  was  interesting  to  prove  it. 
Such  facts  are  not  alone  interesting — they  are  of  im¬ 
portant  application.  Another  investigation,  not  how¬ 
ever,  very  recent,  proves  that  the  whole  character  of 
the  blood  can  be  changed  at  will,  and  that  in  a  very 
short  period,  by  change  of  diet.  I  do  not  refer  to  a 
mere  variation  of  the  proportions  of  its  constituents, 
but  to  such  a  variation  as  implies  a  material  change 
of  character,  as  for  instance,  the  replacement  of  its  al¬ 
kaline  phosphates  by  carbonates.  That  the  influence 
of  such  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  a  fluid  that 
bathes  all  the  nerves  and  tissues  of  the  animal  frame 
must  be  a  very  material  one,  is  evident.  Its  efficiency 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  has  been  by  no  means  fully 
tested. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  again  soon. 

Very  truly  yours,  John  A.  Porter. 


Household  Comforts. — The  female  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Visitor,  in  recommending  comfortable  and 
cheap  furniture  for  farmers’  houses,  in  the  form  of  set¬ 
tees  or  lounges,  makes  the  following  remarks:  l(  I  can 
tell  no  reason  why  rich  folks,  who  do  not  work,  should 
have  all  the  comforts  of  life,  while  any  one  who  pleases 
might  have  a  good  share  of  them  by  only  thinking  of  it! 
I  have  many  a  time  gone  into  the  houses  of  rich  farm¬ 
ers,  when  I  thought  their  best  room  was  not  half  as 
comfortable  looking  as  their  barn.  Here  one  could 
find  a  nice  place  to  loll  and  rest,  on  the  hay  and  straw; 
.but  there,  there  was  nothing  but  bare  benches  and 
chairs  to  sit  on,  holt  upright.” 


*  Composition  of  the  mixture  : 

0.14  grammes  Silicate  of  Potash. 

0.50  “  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

0.04  “  Phosphate  “ 

010  H  Sulphate  “ 

0  04  “  Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 

0.10  “  Nitrate  of  Ammonia. 

A  gramme  is  about  15$  grains. 
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The  Relations  of  Science  to  Agriculture. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  last  No*  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland.  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
chemist  to  the  Society,  and  its  practical  and  common 
sense  view  of  the  subject,  will  commend  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers: 

The  application  of  science  to  agriculture  is  a  subject 
on  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  agricultural  public,  that  it  may  seem 
almost  superfluous  to  add  to  what  has  already  been 
penned.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  however,  that 
there  are  still  many  points  of  great  importance  for  the 
practical  man  to  consider,  which  have  either  never  been 
sufficiently  prominently  presented  to  his  view,  or  which, 
from  their  being  less  striking,  or  perhaps  less  enticing, 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  background,  and  have 
hence  led  to  a  certain  amount  of  misapprehension  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  exact  position  of  science  and  its  relations 
to  practice.  Such  misapprehensions  it  would  be  desira¬ 
ble  under  any  circumstances,  to  dispel ;  but  now  that 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  has  actively  ta¬ 
ken  up  the  prosecution  of  agricultural  chemistry,  it  is 
of  primary  importance  that  the  farmer  and  the  chemist 
should  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  with  regard  to 
the  mutual  bearings  of  scientific  and  practical  agricul¬ 
ture — the  manner  in  which  they  can  be  made  to  assist 
one  another — and,  what  is  of  all  others  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point,  how  can  they  be  made  to  co-operate,  so 
as  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis  the  general  principles  of 
agricultural  science,  which  must  necessarily  be  the  first 
step  towards  the  development  of  scientific  practice. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  thought  that  I  might 
advantageously  refer  very  shortly  to  some  of  these  mat¬ 
ters,  and  point  out  what  we  are  in  future  to  expect  from 
the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  the  more 
especially  as  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  perceive  that  the 
interest  which  attached  to  it  has  somewhat  abated  with 
the  general  public,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  undimin¬ 
ished  with  our  most  active  and  intelligent  practical 
men. 

This  very  diminution  in  the  interest  attaching  to  che¬ 
mical  agriculture,  I  believe  to  be  mainly  founded  on  one 
of  the  most  serious  misapprehensions — serious  alike  to 
agriculture  and  to  chemistry — with  which  we  have  now 
to  contend  ;  and  that  is,  the  erroneous  and  altogether 
extravagant  expectations  which  some  persons  enter¬ 
tained,  regarding  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  influence 
which  chemistry  is  likely  to  exert  upon  agriculture.  To 
hear  them  talk  of  it,  one  might  almost  imagine  that 
chemistry,  as  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  is  at  once  to 
spread  fertility  over  our  barren  moors,  and  raise  abun¬ 
dant  crops  where  nothing  ever  grew  before;  and  that 
the  chemist  can  by  a  few  simple  experiments,  determine 
with  absolute  precision  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  farmer  must  go  to  work,  so  as  to  produce  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop.  It  needs  not  to  be  mentioned  that  such 
views  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule;  but,  between 
this  extreme  case  and  those  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  there 
are  many  expectations  which,  with  less  apparent  extra¬ 
vagance,  are  equally  beyond  the  powers  of  chemistry  in 
its  present  imperfect  state,  and  involve  questions  which, 
if  they  ever  can  be  answered,  must  await  the  advance 
of  pure  science  to  appoint  much  beyond  that  to  which  it 
has  yet  attained.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  matter  of  much 
surprise  that  such  expectations  should  have  been  enter¬ 
tained,  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  general  public 
is  not  in  a  position  to  estimate  correctly  the  extent  of 
the  benefits  which  it  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  appli- 
cation  of  science  to  any  art;  and,  unfortunately,  in  the 
present  instance,  it  has  been  misled  by  the  far  too  lau¬ 
datory  terms  in  which  the  application  of  chemistry  to 


agriculture,  was  talked  of  some  years  ago.  Hopes 
were  then  excited  which,  to  those  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  chemistry,  it  was  very  evident  could  not  be  sus- 
tained,  but  which  the  enthusiastic  embraced  at  once; 
only,  however,  when  they  were  disappointed,  to  aban¬ 
don  as  worthless,  the  whole  science  itself,  along  with 
the  unobtrusive  modicum  of  real  progress,  which  was 
altogether  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  lofty 
expectations.  Even  those  who  take  a  more  cautious 
and  sober  view  of  the  progress  of  agricultural  chemis¬ 
try  are  apt  to  be  led  into  expectations  greater  than 
facts  justify,  by  the  extraordinary  progress  which  the 
application  of  chemistry  has  effected  in  some  other  arts, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  art  of  bleaching  and  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  soda,  which  chemistry,  by  one  great  stride, 
raised  from  the  state  of  primitive  rudeness  in  which 
they  had  existed  almost  from  time  immemorial,  to  one 
at  least  of  comparative  perfection.  Such  facts  may 
lead  us  at  first  sight  to  expect  that  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture  should  be  followed  by  equally 
rapid  results;  but  a  little  further  consideration  seems  to 
point  out  a  very  material  difference  between  such  arts 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  such  a  case  as  the 
manufacture  of  soda,  for  instance,  and  indeed  in  all 
those  in  which  the  application  of  science  has  produ¬ 
ced  the  most  marked  results,  the  chemist  has  presented 
to  him  for  solution  a  definite  and  circumscribed  problem, 
involving  the  mutual  relations  of  some  three  or  four 
different  substances;  and  he  is  able  to  trace  the  chan¬ 
ges  which  the  coal,  common  salt,  and  lime  employed, 
undergo,  from  the  commencement  of  the  process  through 
each  successive  step,  until  the  soda  is  obtained  in  the 
perfect  state;  but  in  the  art  of  agriculture  each  ques¬ 
tion  frequently  involves,  not  one,  but  many  problems, 
connected  with  the  highest  and  most  abstruse  doctrines 
of  the  science,  in  which  not  merely  chemical  forces,  but 
the  far  more  recondite  phenomena  of  life  come  into  play, 
and  in  which  the  investigations  of  the  chemist  are  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  his  conclusions  tested  under  the  influence 
of  weather,  climate,  and  many  other  perturbing  cau¬ 
ses. 

The  extreme  complexity  of  the  problems  with  which 
agricultural  chemistry  has  to  deal,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  fact  that  most  plants  contain  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  different  substances,  all  essential  to  their  exist¬ 
ence,  the  relations  of  which  must  be  investigated  be¬ 
fore  definite  views  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  chan¬ 
ges  which  go  on  in  the  organism  of  the  plant.  These 
relations,  moreover,  are  far  more  complicated  than  even 
the  number  of  the  elements  alone  would  lead  us  to 
suppose:  the  single  element  of  sulphur,  for  instance, 
which  does  not  constitute  more  than  two  or  three  parts 
in  the  thousand  of  most  plants,  exists  there  in  not  less 
than  three  different  forms  of  combination,  in  each  of 
which  it  is  as  essential  to  the  plant  as  those  which  form 
the  great  proportion  of  its  bulk.  Now,  it  must  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  manifest,  that  questions  involving  elements  of 
such  complexity  are  not  to  be  solved  as  rapidly  or  easily 
as  the  far  simpler  problems  of  mineral  chemistry,  and 
that  not  merely  on  account  of  their  superior  complexity 
alone,  but  because,  in  the  one  case,  theoretical  chemist¬ 
ry  sets  us  far  on  our  way  towards  the  solution,  while  in 
the  other  there  is  still  a  great  gap  to  be  filled  up,  a 
whole  mine  of  scientific  facts  to  be  worked  out,  before 
we  are  in  the  condition  to  approach  sufficiently  near  the 
comprehension  of  these  more  complicated  phenomena. 
In  fact,  the  latter  are  not  questions  of  pure  chemistry, 
but  are  intimately  interwoven  with  vegetable  physiolo¬ 
gy — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  many  instances  it  ia 
scarcely  possible  to  decide  to  which  of  these  two  scien¬ 
ces  they  ought  strictly  to  belong.  And  it  is  just  here¬ 
in  that  their  great  difficulty  consists,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  certain,  than  that  those  questions  which  lie,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  confines  of  two  sciences,  require  for  their 
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successful  investigation  a  high  degree  of  development 
of  both  the  sciences  on  which  they  depend.  Now,  che¬ 
mistry  is  still  far  from  having  attained  all  that  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  it  is  capable,  as  the  time  during  which 
it  has  been  cultivated  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  to 
admit  of  much  progress,  except  in  special  departments. 
Few  of  those  who  are  not  themselves  chemists,  are 
aware  that  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  modern  chemistry 
have  been  determined  during  little  more  than  the  last 
sixty  years;  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  la¬ 
borious  investigations  of  the  older  chemists,  and,  with¬ 
out  exception,  all  their  general  doctrines,  were  then 
swept  away,  to  be  replaced  by  the  science  as  it  now 
exists;  while  organic  chemistry,  with  which  agricul¬ 
ture  is  more  intimately  connected,  has  been  successfully 
prosecuted  for  not  more  than  half  that  period. 

To  expect  any  rapid  advances,  in  the  practical  appli¬ 
cations  of  agriculture,  of  chemistry  in  its  present  state, 
is  manifestly  unreasonable.  The  progress  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  slow,  in  some  instances  almost  imperceptible; 
and  much  must  be  done  which  at  first  sight  the  practi¬ 
cal  agriculturist  may  be  inclined  to  consider  altogether 
foreign  to  his  object.  Extended  researches  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  requisite  which  do  not  directly  lead  to  prac¬ 
tical  results — that  is  to  say,  which  are  not  immediately 
convertible  into  an  equivalent  of  current  coin,  but  which 
are  the  foundation  of  such  results,  and  form  the  starting 
point  of  perhaps  a  very  different  series  of  experiments, 
having  an  immediate  bearing  upon  practice.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  this  should  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  and  borne  in  mind,  for  it  is  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon  to  suppose  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  at 
once  to  convert  scientific  facts  to  practical  purposes; 
while,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  agricultural 
chemist  has  a  two-fold  duty  to  perform — he  must  both 
determine  the  scientific  facts  of  agriculture,  and  elimi¬ 
nate  from  them  the  practical  conclusions  to  which  they 
lead.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  establishment 
of  these  facts  falls  within  the  province  of  the  pure  che¬ 
mist.  But  if  this  principle  were  to  be  acted  upon,  the 
progress  of  chemical  agriculture  would  be  slow  indeed; 
for  the  investigations  of  the  pure  chemist  lead  him  now, 
and  are  likely  for  a  very  long  period  to  lead  him,  in  di¬ 
rections  very  remote  from  those  most  likely  to  afford 
the  materials  which  the  agricultural  chemist  requires  to 
work  upon.  The  latter  would,  therefore,  require  to  sit 
idly  waiting  till  the  former  supplied  him  with  facts, 
which  his  own  exertions  would  have  enabled  him  to  as¬ 
certain.  Nay,  the  agricultural  chemist  may  even  do  a 
better  service  to  agriculture,  by  pursuing  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  those  apparently  theoretical  subjects,  than  by 
directing  himself  to  those  which  seem  to  have  the  most 
immediate  practical  bearings. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  misunderstanding  between  the  chemist  and 
the  agriculturist,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  erroneous  estimate  of  the  extent  and  perfection 
of  chemistry.  It  is  not  uncommonly  supposed  that  the 
chemist  is  in  the  condition  at  once  to  solve,  by  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  laboratory,  all  such  questions  in 
practical  agriculture  as  may  happen  to  be  submitted  to 
him — that  he  can  determine  when  nothing  else  can, 
why  certain  methods  of  cultivation  are  successful,  oth¬ 
ers  unsuccessful.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  may  in 
some  instances  be  able  to  do  this,  but  far  more  frequent¬ 
ly  his  researches  enable  him  not  to  state  positively  what 
is  or  what  is  not  the  ease,  but  rather  to  draw  a  proba¬ 
ble  conclusion — to  form,  in  fact,  a  hypothesis,  which  is 
not  in  itself  a  truth,  but  which  must  be  further  tested 
by  experiment  in  the  field,  whereby  it  may  be  either 
confirmed  or  entirely  refuted.  Now,  very  unfortunate¬ 
ly  this  hypothesis  is  often  taken  for  a  positive  state- 
and  when  it  turns  out  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  im- 
mcftfately  held  up  as  an  instance  of  the  fallacy  qf  sci¬ 


ence  by  those  who,  not  being  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  investigation  by  experiment,  are 
unaware  that  all  scientific  facts  are  developed  in  such  a 
manner.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  going  fortuitously  to 
work,  when  he  proposes  to  determine  a  scientific  fact. 
He  first  weighs  all  facts  of  a  similar  character,  or  hav¬ 
ing  a  bearing  on  the  subject  which  he  desires  to  eluci¬ 
date,  and  then  founds  upon  these  a  hyyothesis,  the  truth 
or  fallacy  of  which  is  to  be  tested  by  experiment.  Now, 
without  any  explanation,  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  such  hypotheses  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
practical  man,  whose  field  experiments  having  refuted 
them,  he  has  forthwith  abandoned  the  science  which 
seemed  to  him  to  give  erroneous  results,  not  knowing 
that  these  results  were  only  in  progress  of  being  arrived 
at  by  those  very  experiments  which  he  was  engaged  in 
performing.  The  very  same  process  has  been  employed 
in  the  application  of  science  to  every  other  art ;  but  the 
difference  between  them  and  agriculture  is,  that,  with 
the  former,  the  hypothesis  is  formed  and  the  experiments 
executed  by  the  same  person;  in  agriculture,  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  must  in  many  instances  be  handed  over  for  expe¬ 
rimental  elucidation  to  the  practical  man.  The  many 
failures  which  are  made  in  other  arts  remain  unknown 
to  all  but  those  by  whom  they  have  been  made,  while 
in  agriculture  they  become  known  to  all  and  sundry; 
and  by  them  it  is  not  understood  that,  though  these  re¬ 
sults  are  negative,  they  still  serve  to  bring  us  all  nearer 
to  the  truth. 

And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  the  true  manner  in 
which  chemical  agriculture  is  to  be  advanced,  is  not 
merely  by  the  exertions  of  the  chemist,  or  the  labors  of 
the  laboratory  alone.  It  must  be  by  the  simultaneous 
efforts  of  science  and  of  practice,  each  endeavoring  to 
develop,  with  care,  steadiness  and  accuracy,  the  facts 
which  fall  within  its  province.  Nor  must  each  pursue 
its  own  course  irrespective  of  the  other.  They  must  go 
hand  in  hand,  and,  taking  advantage  of  each  other’s 
experience,  and  avoiding  all  sort  of  antagonism,  they 
must  endeavor  to  co-operate  for  the  elucidation  of  truth. 
The  chemist  and  the  practical  man  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
position  to  give  each  other  most  important  assistance. 
The  one  may  point  out  the  conclusions  to  which  his  sci¬ 
ence,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  enables  him  to  come;  while 
the  other  may  test  these  conclusions  by  experiment,  or 
may  be  able,  from  his  experience,  at  once  to  refute  or 
confirm  them.  But  it  will  not  do  to  imagine  that  there 
is  here,  either  a  triumph  or  a  defeat.  Such  a  spirit  can¬ 
not  be  anything  but,  injurious.  It  is  rather  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fortunate  state  of  matters,  which,  admitting 
of  the  examination  of  our  own  conclusions  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view,  directs  us  with  the  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  path  of  truth. 

For  the  development  of  agricultural  chemistry  in 
this  manner,  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  possess  peculiar  advantages.  It  has 
within  its  own  body  a  large  number  of  members,  who 
are  both  able  and  willing  to  assist  in  furthering  its 
views  in  this  direction  by  experiments  in  the  field ;  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  are  actually  already  com¬ 
menced,  the  results  of  which  I  hope,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  to  communicate  to  the  Society. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  learn  the  nature  of  these  investigations,  I  shall 
state  very  shortly,  the  method  in  which  we  propose  to 
pursue  the  work  of  the  laboratory.  Our  plan  is,  as  far 
as  possible,  independently  of  the  ordinary  analyses  ©f 
manures  and  the  like,  to  carry  on  two  different  classes 
of  researches.  1st,  Extended  investigations  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  and  importance,  and  the  completion  of 
which  must  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  period ; 
2d,  shorter  investigations  of  subjects  of  a  more  circum¬ 
scribed  character,  which  do  not  occupy  so  long  a  period , 
and  3d,  subjects  which,  from  their  eonsiating  of  isolated 
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portions,  may  be  taken  up  in  the  intervals  which  occur 
in  the  investigations  of  other  matters. 

In  the  former  of  those  classes  of  investigations  wc 
are  now  engaged  with  a  series  of  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  determining,  as  far  as  chemistry  can,  the  re¬ 
lative  feeding  values  of  different  grains,  and  other  ordi¬ 
nary  sorts  of  cattle  food — our  object  being  so  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  values  that  the  farmer  may  know  what  quan¬ 
tity  of  any  given  sort  of  food  he  ought  to  substitute  lor 
that  he  has  ordinarily  employed,  when  the  price  of  the 
former  falls  so  low  as  to  make  it  advantageous  to  use 
it.  In  this  way  the  farmer  will  be  enabled  to  employ 
the  produce  of  his  own  farm,  in  place  of  disposing  of 
it  at  low  rates,  and  purchasing  foreign  cake  or  other 
foods.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  but 
when  completed  it  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  principles  of  successful  feeding;  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  extend  it  to  our  root  crops,  and  to  the 
different  sorts  of  grass  employed  for  hay,  as  opportuni¬ 
ty  may  offer.  Another  question,  now  under  investiga¬ 
tion,  is  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  butter  of  cows  fed 
with  turneps  grown  with  guano,  to  that  of  those  fed 
with  turneps  growTn  with  ordinary  manure.  I  do  not 
expect,  however,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  complete  this 
till  the  close  of  the  present  season,  as  it  was  begun  at 
too  late  a  period  to  admit  of  our  obtaining  the  turneps 
of  the  last  crop  in  their  best  condition.  Turneps,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  being  grown  both  with  and  without  gua¬ 
no,  by  means  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  investigate 
this  matter  more  fully  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
do.  In  connection  with  the  turnep  crop,  we  have  also 
made  arrangements  for  determining  the  cause  of  the 
different  feeding  value  of  turneps  grown  in  high  and  low 
districts,  and  the  chemical  department  of  which  will  be 
entered  upon  as  soon  as  the  turneps  now  being  grown 
expressly  lor  this  purpose,  are  ready. 

The  subjects  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  clas¬ 
ses  are  of  too  special  a  character  to  render  it  necessary 
for  me  here  to  go  into  any  details  regarding  them.  I 
shall  only  mention  that  one  is  a  careful  series  of  analy¬ 
ses  of  standard  soils  from  different  parts  of  Scotland — 
a  thing  which  is  much  wanted;  for,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  done  in  agricultural  chemistry,  we  are 
still  very  far  from  having  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  soils  best  adapted  to  different  crops. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  I  have  now  mentioned, 
that  we  are  occupied  with  a  large  amount  of  work,  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  which  will  require  a  conside¬ 
rable  time,  but  from  which ,  I  trust,  we  shall  obtain  re¬ 
sults  alike  creditable  to  the  Society  and  advantageous 
to  agriculture.  Of  this  I  entertain  little  doubt;  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  my  chief  fear  for  ag¬ 
ricultural  chemistry  is,  that  the  constant  craving  after 
immediate  results  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  pub¬ 
lic,  may  lead  to  the  publication  of  hurriedly  and  imper¬ 
fectly  performed  investigations.  The  chemist  knows 
well  how  desirable  it  is  to  weigh  and  repeatedly  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  his  results,  and  to  proceed  cautiously  and 
slowly:  while  the  agriculturist,  though  in  his  own  ope¬ 
rations  he  is  content  to  cast  his  seed  upon  the  ground, 
and  wait  patiently  for  the  harvest,  is  too  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  tree  of  science  bears  fruit  at  all  seasons, 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  patient  waiting  for  results 
is  a  most  necessary  element  of  scientific  progress.  If 
this  error  is  avoided,  I  am  convinced  that  good  results 
will  be  obtained,  and  that  all  men  will  in  time  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  slow  and  careful  determination  of  sci¬ 
entific  facts,  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  assistants  in  the  improvement  of  practical  agri¬ 
culture. 


Take  care  of  all  vegetables  and  fruits  before  the 
frost  becomes  severe. 


Practical  .farming. 


Premium  Farm  of  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield. 

In  our  September  number,  we  gave  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Foster,  who  received  the  first  premium  on  farms, 
from  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society.  We  here¬ 
with  present  from  the  Transactions ,  the  statement  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Bliss,  of  Westfield,  Chautauque  county, 
who  received  the  second  premium  for  the  best  cultiva¬ 
ted  farm. 

Soils,  See. — My  farm  is  situated  2\  miles  south  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  60  west  of  Buffalo.  It  contains  110 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  40  of  wood  land,  in  all  150 
acres.  The  soil  varies.  Some  sandy  loam,  some  gra¬ 
velly  loam,  and  some  clay;  with  clay  subsoil,  no  lime¬ 
stone,  nor  rocks,  hut  sufficient  sizeable  stones  for  all 
needful  purposes  on  the  farm. 

Rotation. — I  manure  well  and  pursue  generally  a 
three  years’  rotation  of  crops.  For  clay  soil;  first  a 
good  coat  of  coarse  manure  on  the  turf,  then  plow  and 
harrow,  fitting  it  for  corn  or  other  hoed  crop.  After 
removing  this  crop,  the  same  fall,  the  ground  is  agaia 
plowed  and  harrowed,  and  fitted  for  getting  in  an  early 
spring  crop.  In  the  spring  sow  to  some  small  grain. 
After  this  crop  is  removed,  manure  again,  plow  and  fit 
for  the  third  spring  crop,  which  is  usually  barley,  as 
that  is  preferable  for  seeding  with.  Then  seed  with 
clover  or  timothy.  Gravel  and  sandy  soils  are  treated 
some  different,  as  they  are  suitable  for  winter  wheat- 
After  manuring  and  plowing  well,  in  preference  to  sum¬ 
mer  fallow,  I  sow  to  peas,  or  peas  and  oats;  in  the  fall 
sow  to  winter  wheat.  By  this  management  I  have 
raised  21  bushels  peas  per  acre.  The  following  crop 
of  wheat  averaged  28-§  bushels  per  acre.  Upon  remo¬ 
ving  this  crop,  I  next  plow  the  ground,  and  apply  fine 
manure,  then  drag  well  and  sow  to  winter  wheat,  and 
in  the  spring  Sow  to  clover. 

Plowing. — The  usual  depth  is  from  6  to  8  inches. 
In  all  cases  as  deep  as  the  plow  will  run  and  turn  the 
turf  well.  The  effect  of  this  deep  plowing  is  good,  al¬ 
though  on  clay  soil  the  first  crop  will  not  be  better  than 
that  of  shallow  plowing,  still  the  succeeding  crops  will 
be  far  better. 

I  have  in  one  instance  tested  deep  and  shallow  plowing. 
I  divided  a  field  into  two  parts,  and  plowed  one  part 
four  and  the  other  ten  inches  deep,  and  planted  both  to 
corn.  The  first  crop  proved  the  shallow  plowing  the 
best,  but  the  following  year  I  pursued  the  same  course 
with  the  same  pieces,  and  found  the  deep  plowing  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  nearly  double  the  shallow;  a  convincing 
proof  to  my  mind  that  deep  plowing  is  much  preferable. 

Manures. — About  40  loads  per  acre.  I  throw  the 
manure  from  stable  windows  under  temporary  sheds,  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  rains,  having  ope  cellar  18  by 
25  for  manure,  over  which  are  stabled  6  horses  through 
the  winter.  My  means  for  making  manure  are  through 
my  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  to  which  I  feed  hay, 
carrots,  potatoes,  corn  fodder,  fee.,  during  the  winter. 
The  sheep  are  principally  fed  under  large  sheds,  from 
racks  made  for  the  purpose.  Each  of  my  yards  has  a 
basin  dug  to  retain  all  the  fine  particles  of  manure, 
urine  and  wash  of  the  yard,  besides  having  a  large  ba¬ 
sin  in  my  barn  yard  for  the  same  purpose.  Part  of  my 
straw  I  stack  in  the  yards,  and  the  remainder  reserve 
for  bedding  for  the  different  animals  during  the  winter, 
and  keeping  the  yards  well  littered,  fee.,  all  to  increase 
the  manure.  My  horses  and  cattle  are  all  fed  from  sta¬ 
bles  during  the  winter.  My  hog  pen  and  yards  are  an¬ 
other  great  help  in  making  and  collecting  manure.  Their 
manure  is  thrown  from  the  pens  into  a  yard,  together 
with  all  refuse  from  the  kitchen,  occasional!}’’  a  few 
lo-ads  of  leaves,  coal  dust,  horn  shavings,  refuse  hair 
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and  lime,  &c.,  from  the  tannery.  The  store  hogs  have 
access  to  this  yard,  and  by  this  means  it  is  all  worked 
into  good  manure.  This  yard  is  under  cover.  I  usual¬ 
ly  manufacture  about  400  loads  annually,  and  apply  it 
all,  and  for  the  last  5  years  I  have  purchased  about  200 
loads  annually,  from  the  village  (1  mile  distant,)  and 
appropriated  it  all  to  use,  paying  one  shilling  per  load. 
The  most  part  in  its  long  or  green  state,  applied  to 
fields  designed  for  hoed  crops.  What  is  obtained  from 
the  village  and  barn  yards  during  the  summer,  is  haul¬ 
ed  into  the  fields  and  piled,  to  be  applied  to  small  grain 
as  wanted  after  sufficiently  rotted ;  piles  covered  with 
earth  or  leached  ashes. 

I  have  used  lime  on  wheat  several  times,  and  with 
good  results;  by  spreading  it  from  the  wagon  with  a 
shovel  after  it  was  air  slaked,  at  the  rate  of  30  bushels 
per  acre.  Have  applied  plaster  in  the  usual  way  to 
clover,  and  derived  a  decided  benefit ;  also  applied  it  to 
corn  hills  after  the  first  hoeing,  about  half  a  gill  per  hill. 
Some  seasons  it  has  been  beneficial,  but  others  I  have 
reaped  little  or  no  gain.  In  one  case,  used  salt  as  an 
experiment.  After  fitting  one  acre  well  for  flax,  to  one 
quarter  of  it  I  applied  half  a  barrel  of  salt,  to  another 
quarter  6  bushels  slaked  lime,  but  to  the  remainder  no¬ 
thing,  and  sowed  the  whole  to  flax.  There  was  no 
perceivable  difference  between  the  part  containing  the 
salt,  and  that  of  the  lime,  so  I  harvested  them  together, 
and  the  other  half  by  itself.  The  final  result  was  that 
I  obtained  2^  bushels  seed,  and  52  pounds  lint  more 
from  the  part  having  the  salt  and  lime,  than  from  the 
other.  I  have  also  used  about  150  bushels  of  horn  sha¬ 
vings,  (obtained  from  a  comb  factory)  on  corn,  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  single  handful  to  each  hill,  previous  to  putting 
in  the  seed.  According  to  the  best  estimate,  the  crop 
was  increased  from  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  But  as 
none  of  the  field  was  exempt  from  the  shavings,  we 
could  not  tell  the  precise  amount.  Comparing  it  with 
previous  crops  on  the  farm,  it  exceeded  any  by  20  bush¬ 
els.  I  have  also  used  muriate  of  ammonia  for  soaking 
seed  corn,  but  perceived  no  benefit. 

Tillage  Crops. — I  have  tilled  about  35  acres  this 
season.  10  acres  winter  -wheat,  8|  acres  corn,  3-§  acres 
spring  wheat,  4  acres  oats,  2  acres  barley,  1  acre  flax, 
1  acre  beans,  1|  acres  broom  corn,  I  acre  potatoes,  2 
acres  peas,  \  acre  turneps,  %  acre  carrots.  The  ground 
on  which  the  oats,  potatoes,  and  part  of  the  corn  was 
raised,  (amounting  to  8  acres)  has  this  fall  been  sown 
to  winter  wheat. 

I  usually  sow  1^  bushels  winter  wheat  per  acre,  from 
10th  to  20th  September;  if  later,  2  bushels  seed,  al¬ 
ways  soaked  in  strong  brine,  and  dried  by  rolling  in 
plaster  or  slaked  lime.  Barley,  brined  and  limed,  sown 
April  18th,  3  bushels  per  acre.  Spring  wheat  sown  at 
the  same  time,  2  bushels  per  acre,  brined  and  limed  as 
the  above;  3  bushels  oats  per  acre,  sown  April  4th; 
flax  sown  17th  April,  1  bushel  per  acre.  The  ground 
for  these  spring  crops  is  usually  plowed  and  dragged  in 
the  fall,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  early  sowing  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  spring  I  harrow  the  ground  again  previous 
to  sowing,  and  after  sowing  harrow  again,  and  pass 
over  with  light  roller.  My  crops  are  all  harvested  in 
the  usual  way,  by  cradling  or  reaping,  and  threshed  by 
machine.  Corn  planted  from  10th  to  20th  May,  about  8 
quarts  per  acre,  3  feet  one  way,  and  1|  to  2  feet  the 
other,  and  thin  out  to  three  stalks  in  a  hill.  The  corn 
is  usually  cultivated  by  passing  through  with  cultivator 
or  drag,  and  hoed  twice,  but  avoid  hilling  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  all  cut  up  in  September,  husked  and 
housed  as  soon  as  practicable,  usually  from  60  to  80 
bushels  per  acre;  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  amount 
of  the  present  crop.  From  the  4  acres  oats,  I  have 
241-|  bushels;  46|  bushels  barley  per  acre.  Beans  32 
bushels  per  acre.  Winter  wheat  not  yet  all  threshed, 
but  judging  from  what  has  been  threshed,  it  will  go 


over  25  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  about  300  bushels 
per  acre,  with  22  bushels  seed  planted.  Of  peas,  I 
usually  sow  4  bu.  per  acre ;  product  about  20.  One  small 
lot  of  wheat  on  new  land,  went  over  40  bu.  per  acre. 

I  prefer  long  manure  for  all  hoed  crops,  spread  on 
the  surface  and  plowed  under  in  the  spring.  For  wheat 
and  other  small  grains,  I  prefer  using  it  in  a  slightly 
decomposed  state.  This  manure  is  spread  on  the 
ground  after  plowing,  and  then  mixed  with  the  soil  by 
harrowing.  Usually  40  loads  per  acre  for  hoed  crops, 
and  vary  the  amount  for  small  grains,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil. 

For  all  hoed  crops,  the  manure  is  covered  as  deep  as 
the  team  can  turn  it  under  with  the  plow,  on  any  of  my 
soils,  while  for  small  grains  it  is  spread  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  and  mixed  3  or  4  inches  deep. 

My  potatoes  have  been  slightly  affected  for  several 
years.  I  know*  of  no  remedy.  The  early  planted  ones 
usually  do  the  best. 

Grass  Lands,  &c. — Principally  timothy  and  clover. 
From  14  to  16  quarts  timothy  seed  are  sown  in  the  fall 
with  wheat,  or  in  the  spring  with  barley  or  spring 
wheat.  About  8  quarts  of  clover  seed  is  sown  on  light 
snow  in  March, upon  winter  wheat,  or  in  April  or  May 
with  spring  wheat  or  barley. 

I  usually  cut  from  35  to  40  acres  of  hay  annually; 
this  year  averaged  If  tons  per  acre;  some  seasons  not 
as  much,  and  others  more  than  this.  My  timothy  is  cut 
before  fully  ripe,  or  previous  to  the  blossoms  dropping. 
It  is  mowed  down  and^laid  in  swath  during  the  day; 
the  following  morning  it  is  shook  out,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  raked  up  into  winrows,  and  is  either  left  in  the 
winrow,  or  cocked  up  until  the  next  day,  when  it  is 
again  opened  if  not  sufficiently  dry,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  it  is  housed.  The  clover  is  usually  cut  before  the 
timothy,  and  as  soon  as  the  heads  are  in  bloom.  This 
hay  is  mown  and  shook  out  the  same  day;  the  next  day 
it  is  raked  and  cocked,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cocks  two  or  three  days.  They  are  then  opened  in  the 
forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  putin  the  barn. 

Draining. — A  small  piece  of  land  has  been  reclaimed, 
which  was  formerly  so  wet  and  boggy  as  to  be  useless. 
The  following  manner  was  pursued:  First  enclosed  it 
with  a  ditch,  then  from  different  parts  of  this,  dug  se¬ 
veral,  partly  across  the  piece.  This  so  dried  the  ground 
as  to  enable  me  to  draw  on  stone,  and  stone  up  all  the 
ditches.  They  were  stoned  in  the  usual  way,  by  pla¬ 
cing  two  rows  of  stone  from  4  to  &  inches  apart,  and 
then  covering  with  large  flat  stones,  after  which  it  was 
covered  with  earth.  This  so  drained  the  land,  that  the 
next  season  I  removed  all  shrubs  and  bushes,  plowed 
and  planted  it  to  potatoes  and  corn;  raised  a  middling 
crop  considering  the  ground.  The  succeeding  crops 
were  oats,  flax,  barley,  and  seeded  with  timothy,  half 
bushel  seed  per  acre.  These  crops  were  all  very  good, 
(some  took  county  premiums.)  This  season,  about  the 
middle  of  July,  this  piece  was  mowed,  and  after  well 
hayed,  was  raked  up;  for  the  purpose  of  farming  an 
estimate,  per  acre,  one  load  was  taken  to  the  village 
and  weighed;  the  result  was  3|  cons  per  acre,  as  near 
as  could  be  calculated.  This  field  was  again  mowed  in 
October,  -well  hayed,  and  a  load  taken  as  before  and 
weighed,  from  which  an  estimate  was  made;  the  result 
2|  tons  per  acre  for  the  second  crop,  making  5f  tons  in 
one  year.  I  have  also  practiced  underdraining  on  my 
farm,  which  has  served  two  purposes:  First,  benefiting 
the  land,  making  all  -wet  spots  dry  and  suitable  for 
plowing.  Second,  a  portion  of  these  drains  are  centered 
in  a  large  reservoir,  from  which  the  vrater  is  conveyed 
in  cement  pipe  about  60  rods  to  my  farm  buildings,  and 
thence  distributed  by  leaden  pipes  wherever  desired,  al¬ 
ways  having  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The 
amount  of  underdrain  is  rising  600  rods. 

Domestic  Animals. — One  pair  working  oxen,  4 
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cows,  12  young  cattle,  Hereford  bull,  1  span  work  hor¬ 
ses,  1  of  breed  mares,  and  4  young  horses.  These 
breeds  of  cattle  are  not  pure  blood,  but  crosses  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  Durham  and  native. 

My  cattle  are  all  wintered  in  good  warm  stables,  and 
furnished  with  corn  fodder,  chaff  and  roots  as  long  as 
they  last,  then  have  hay,  cob  and  corn  meal  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  winter.  In  pleasant  weather  they  are 
allowed  to  run  in  the  yards  through  the  day,  where  they 
have  access  to  straw  stacks  and  water.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  my  cattle  are  kept  in  a  thriving  condition  through 
the  winter. 

About  300  lbs.  butter  and  200  cheese  are  usually 
made  per  annum  from  four  cows,  and  after  the  usual 
manner. 

The  number  of  sheep  is  200.  They  are  from  one- 
fourth  to  full  blood  merino,  averaging  about  3  lbs.  per 
fleece.  About  200  lbs.  of  this  is  manufactured  at  home ; 
the  residue  this  year  sold  for  only  25  cents  per  lb.  in 
©ur  place.  About  100  ewes  produce  lambs ;  from  90  to 
100  lambs  reared.  Sheep  are  very  low  here  now;  the 
butchers  will  pay  only  from  $1  to  $1.50,  and  for  lambs 
from  62^  cts.  to  $1. 

My  sheep  are  wintered  in  yards,  provided  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  good  sheds,  with  racks  and  troughs  under  them, 
where  I  feed  with  hay,  straw,  bean  and  pea  vines. 
Usually  commence  feeding  my  breeding  ewes  with  oats, 
oil  meal,  or  broom  corn  seed,  about  the  first  of  Februa¬ 
ry.  Usual  loss,  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

My  swine  consist  of  1  Leicester  boar,  two  Leicester 
sows,  six  barrows  now  fattening,  and  nine  pigs,  all  the 
above-mentioned  breed.  These  swine  are  furnished  with 
the  refuse  of  the  farm  and  kitchen  during  the  summer, 
and  have  access  to  the  pasture  and  falling  fruits  of  the 
orchard.  Those  intended  for  fattening,  are  put  up  in 
October  and  fed  with  steamed  potatoes  and  apples  for 
about  6  weeks,  then  fed  with  cooked  corn  or  barley  for 
about  four  weeks,  on  which  they  fatten  rapidly.  My 
spring  pigs  are  butchered  at  8  months  old,  weighing 
about  250 ;  last  year,  by  extra  pains,  they  went  over 
three  hundred,  when  dressed ;  some  at  eighteen  months, 
weighing  from  three  to  four  hundred. 

I  have  made  no  experiments  with  root  crops,  as  to 
their  relative  value  when  compared  with  corn ;  but 
usually  feed  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  potatoes  and 
carrots  to  my  milch  cows,  working  horses  and  oxen,  and 
find  them  nearly  equal  to  oats. 

Fences,  Buildings,  &c. — For  explanation  please  re¬ 
fer  to  the  diagrams  annexed. 

No.  1  is  front  yard,  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
road  by  means  of  stone  wall,  backed  up  by  earth,  and 
crowned  with  a  good  picket  fence ;  X  portico  and  stone 
steps.  No.  2,  dwelling  house,  one  and  a-half  stories 
high,  consisting  of  drawing-room,  parlor,  hall,  dining¬ 
room,  bed-room,  kitchen,  well-room,  cheese-room,  pan¬ 
try,  sink-room,  wood-house,  &c.,  on  the  first  floor,  and 
upper  story  consisting  of  parlor  chamber,  lodging- 
rooms,  clothes  presses,  8tc.  Also  a  cellar,  30  by  38, 
consisting  of  bake  room,  fruit  cellar,  vegetable  cellar, 
store  room  and  larder.  No.  3,  smoke  and  ash  house 
with  stone  bottom.  No.  4,  bee  house.  No.  5,  water 
cdoset.  No.  6,  carriage  house  and  horse  barn.  No.  7, 
corn  barn.  No.  8,  hog  and  pig  house,  consisting  of 
passage  way,  arch,  water  reservoir,  brought  by  means 
of  lead  pipes,  and  4  apartments,  with  stone  floor  as  a 
basement,  and  a  principal  story  above  consisting  of 
work  shop  and  to*ol  room,  12  by  30  feet;  also  steam 
room,  12  by  18;  also,  garret  above  for  lumber,  8cc. 
No.  9,  tunnel  under  ground,  communicating  from  hog 
house  to  orchard.  No.  10,  open  shed  and  manure  ba¬ 
sin.  No.  11,  stable  for  young  cattle.  No.  12,  passage 
from  hog  house  to  young  orchard.  No.  13,  garden, 
(vegetable)  well  enclosed  with  a  good  pale  fence.  No. 
14,  calf  yard.  No.  15,  peach  and  pear  orchard.  Noe. 


16  and  16,  reservoirs  of  water,  brought  from  main  ce¬ 
ment  pipes,  through  small  leaden  ones.  This  cement 
pipe  is  made  of  water  lime  and  sand,  and  laid  2\  feet 
under  ground,  conducting  a  stream  of  water  \\  inches 
in  diameter,  some  60  rods  from  a  main  reservoir  crea¬ 
ted  by  under  draining,  which  affords  an  abundance  of 
living  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  all  house 
and  barn  purposes.  No.  17,  barn  yard  in  which  is  a 
large  basin  some  2  feet  deep,  which  receives  a  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  wash  of  the  yard,  and  retains  all  the 
fine  particles  of  manure.  No.  18,  horse  barn,  with  hay¬ 
loft  and  manure  cellar,  18  by  25.  No.  19,  store  room 
and  apple  grinder,  with  hay  loft,  and  sheep-fold  base¬ 
ment.  No.  20,  cider  press  with  loft  for  storage.  No. 
21,  sheep  yard.  No.  22,  sheep  and  poultry  yard,  en¬ 
closed  with  tight  board  fence,  with  pickets  and  wires, 
&c.  No.  23,  open  shed  with  feeding  trough.  No.  24, 
stable  for  oxen.  No.  W,  machine  house,  containing 
horse  power,  which  drives  threshing  machine,  wood  saw, 
straw  cutter,  & c.  No.  25,  circular  saw,  for  sawing 
wood,  &c.  No.  26,  horse  power,  (railroad  patent)  hay 
loft  over  all.  No.  27,  stable  for  cattle,  with  loft  above 
for  hay  or  grain.  Nos.  28,  29,  30  and  31,  threshing 
floor,  bay  for  grain  or  hay,  passage  way,  and  stable  for 
cattle,  with  a  good  loft  over  all  for  hay,  grain  or  fod¬ 
der.  No.  32,  poultry  house.  No.  33,  orchard.  No. 
34,  sheep  shed. 

Fences. — My  fence  is  mostly  made  of  good  substan¬ 
tial  chestnut  rails,  after  the  usual  form  of  worm  fence, 
with  the  corners  well  locked.  I  have  138  rods  of  board 
fence  on  cedar  posts,  4|  feet  high ;  also  25  rods  pale 
fence.  The  board  and  pale  fence  cost  75  cents  per  rod. 
There  is  1,746  rods  of  the  rail  fence,  and  31,428  rails, 
which  were  all  split  from  timber  growing  upon  the 
farm.  Cost  $5  per  thousand  for  cutting  and  splitting; 
the  same  for  drawing  and  laying  up.  which  will  be  18 
cents  per  rod.  The  total  length  of  these  fences  is  5 
miles  and  309  rods.  So  much  fencing  on  the  farm  is  in- 
consequence  of  a  road  running  on  two  sides  of  it,  and 
another  across  the  south  end.  I  also  have  a  lane  3  rods 
wide  extending  from  my  barns  through  the  centre  of 
the  farm  to  the  road  south,  where  I  have  a  tunnel  un¬ 
der  the  road,  that  my  stock  can  pass  to  and  from  the 
pasture  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fields  are  principal¬ 
ly  arranged  to  enter  from  this  lane.  The  condition  of 
my  fences  is  good,  and  all  of  durable  timber — made  7 
rails  high,  equaling  5|  feet. 

Farm  Accounts. — All  my  crops  are  accurately 
weighed  or  measured,  excepting  the  hay  and  corn  fod¬ 
der.  Correct  accounts  are  kept  of  the  loads  of  hay 
and  bundles  of  corn  fodder,  and  occasionally  a  load  of 
each  are  weighed,  that  I  may  ascertain  nearly  the 
amount  of  each  raised.  It  is  all  set  down  in  my  farm 
book,  and  enables  me  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  stock 
that  can  be  wintered,  besides  other  benefits  accruing 
from  this  accuracy.  I  keep  tackle  and  large  steelyard 
for  the  purpose  of  weighing  hay  or  other  feed  for  dif¬ 
ferent  animals,  for  my  own  convenience  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  keeping,  &c.  My  ac¬ 
counts  are  all  daily  registered  with  such  minuteness  as 
enables  me  to  know  the  expense  or  income  of  all  my 
transactions.  Debt  and  credit  is  kept  with  each  field, 
with  the  same  precision  as  with  individuals. 

I  keep  accurate  and  regular  farm  accounts,  and  the 
annual  expense  of  improving,  and  the  income  from  it, 
is  kept  with  such  exactness  and  precision  as  enables  me 
to  strike  an  accurate  balance  of  the  debt  and  credit  at 
the  close  of  each  year.  A  memorandum  is  kept  through 
the  day,  of  the  kind,  cost  and  amount  of  labor  in  each 
field,  and  at  night  all  is  minutely  registered  in  my  farm 
book.  I  have  a  diagram  of  the  farm,  on  which  all  the 
fields  are  numbered,  and  regular  debt  and  credit  is  kept 
with  each  field.  Also  an  inventory  is  taken  of  all  my 
stock,  tools,  debts,  dues,  &c.,  at  the  close  of  each  year, 
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which  enables  me  to  know  my  exact  valuation;  also  to 
know  my  progress  from  year  to  year.  The  practice  of 
keeping  our  farm  accounts  accurately  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  conduce  to  close  observation,  make  us  more  care¬ 
ful  in  all  our  farming  operations,  and  in  the  end  make 
us  more  thorough,  systematic  and  profitable  farmers. 
The  expense  of  labor  on  my  farm  the  present  year,  up 
to  the  first  of  December,  amounts  to  $517.21,  but  about 
$300  of  this  has  been  expended  in  cutting  wood  and 
burning  coal,  from  such  of  my  timber  as  was  not  valua¬ 
ble  for  other  uses.  I  found  ready  market  for  it  in  our 
village,  and  always  returned  with  a  load  of  manure, 
when  it  was  to  be  obtained.  This  coal  and  wood  to 
the  present  time  amounts  to  $954,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  farm,  (including  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  wood  and  burning  coal.)  and  leaves  an  overplus 
of  $436.79.  I  will  here  state  the  cost  per  bushel  of 
raising  some  of  my  crops:  wheat,  38  cents  per  bushel; 
barley,  28  cents;  oats,  124  cents;  beans,  364  cents; 
timothy  seed,  934  cents;  potatoes,  8|  cents;  hay,  about 
8s.  per  acre.  My  work  is  principally  performed  by 
persons  hired  by  the  month;  pay  from  $8  to  $12  per 
month.  Have  three  small  dwelling  houses  that  I  usu¬ 
ally  rent  for  about  $90  a  year  to  some  of  my  help. 


■N'ciu-llork  State  Stijriniltural  Societg. 


Premiums  awarded  at  Syracuse. 


( Continued  from  page  307.) 

Honey — Best  20  lbs.,  to  Aaron  Goodwin,  Brownville,  $5. 

Bee  Hives — Dugdali’s  patent  Moth-proof,  Thomas  M’Clintock, 

Wheeled  Sillc — 1.  (name  not  ascertained)  Diploma  and  $5 — 2.  N.  M. 
Coburn,  Stockbridge,  Trans. 

Sewing  Silk— 1.  Jeffrey  Hutchinson,  Riverhead,  $8 — 2.  Parmelia 
Staats,  Buffalo,  $5—3.  N.  M.  Coburn,  Trans. 

Cocoons — But  one  lot— no  premium. 

Linen— 10  yards— 1.  Mrs.  J.  Harrold,  Pittstown,  $8—2.  Mrs.  C. 
Avery,  Peiryvifie,  $6 — 3.  Mrs.  Nelson  Van  Ness,  $4. 

Diaper— 10  yards— 1.  Horace  Clark,  Skaneateles,  $6—2.  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  $4—3.  Joshua  Beard,  Milo,  $2. 

Tow  Cloth — 1.  Mrs.  Catharine  M’Knight,  Syracuse,  $5 — 2.  to  do., 
Trans. 

Cotton  Stockings ,  Knit — 1.  Mrs.  Wm.  Wright,  Vernon,  $2—2. 
Mrs.  H.  Wier,  Pittstown,  Trans. 

Linen  Stockings ,  Knit— 1.  Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Loomis,  Westmoreland, 
$2 — 2.  Mrs.  W.  Baker,  Lima,  Trans. 

Sewing  Thread ,  linen— 1.  Mrs.  C.  M’Knight,  $2—2.  Mrs.  Levi  T. 
Marshall,  Vernon,  Trans. 

Discretionary — Four  cotton  stand  cloths,  Han.  Earl,  Granby,  $2 

One  linen  seamless  bag,  Mrs.  Wier,  Pittstown, .  $1 

Six  grain  bags,  Aaron  Goodwin,  Brownville,  .  1 

One  skein  of  yarn,  A.  Howland,  Stillwater, .  1 

Ten  yards  linen  cheese  strainer,  S.  W.  Abbott,  Kirkland, .  2 

Bunch  comforter  yarn,  and  zephyr  yarn,  and  cruels,  Mrs.  C. 

M’Knight, . . .  1 

Skein  stocking  yarn,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Severance,  Truxton, .  1 

3  skeins  woolen  yarn,  J.  C.  Collins,  West  Turin, . .  1 

Very  superior  tent  for  show  grounds,  E.  C.  Williams,  Roches¬ 
ter, .  Dip. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Cose  blue  and  black  broad  cloths,  Utica  Globe  Mills, .  Dip. 

Three  pieces  black  broadcloths,  D.  Kellogg,  Skaneateles,  Diploma 

and  medal. 

One  box  and  two  bales  sheeting,  Jones’  Cotton  Mills,  Seth  C. 

Jones,  Rochester, . Dip. 

Mousselin  de  Laines,  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  .  Dip. 

Twenty-eight  woolen  shawls,  very  fine,  D.  Kellogg,. . . .  Sil.  Medal. 

Four  pieces  fancy  cassimeres,  D.  Kellogg, . Trans. 

Three  pieces  three  ply  carpets,  very  good,  Schenectady 

Steam  Mills, .  Dip. 

NEEDLE,  SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK. 

Best  ornamental  needle  work,  Miss  Mary  M.  Chase, 

Chatham, . Dip.  and  $3 

Best  ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Wood,  Syracuse, . Dip.  and  $3 

Best  group  of  flowers,  Miss  M.  A.  Van  Voorhees,  Lyons,  Dip.  and  $3 
Best  variety  of  worsted  work,  Mrs.  R.  Howitt,  Genesee,  Dip.  and  $3 
Best  fancy  chair  work,  with  needle,  two  worked  wors¬ 
ted  chairs,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Lansing,  Albany, . . . Dip.  and  $3 

Fancy  chair  work,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Burnett,  Syracuse, . Dip.  and  $3 

Best  fancy  arm  chair,  worked  back  and  seat,  2d  premi¬ 
um,  Jane  McElroy,  Albany, . Dip.  and  $2 

Best  worked  handkerchief,  Mrs.  II.  R.  Smith,  Fredonia.  Dip.  and  $3 
Best  woolen  shawl,  Lumaii  Shepherd,  Skaneateles,. . .  .  .Dip.  and  $3 

2nd  do.,  Mrs.  Aaron  Goodwin,  Brownville, . Dip.  and  $2 

Best  worked  quilt,  Miss  C.  Hammond,  Skaneateles, . Dip.  and  $3 

Best  white  quilt,  John  T.  Clarke,  Onondaga, . Dip.  and  $3 

Best  port  folio,  worked,  Miss  E.  Cheeseboro,  Syracuse,  Dip.  and  $3 


Best  silk  bonnet,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cook.  Syracuse, .  Dip.  and  $3 

Best  straw  bonnet,  Miss  Mary  Maybee,  Syracuse,  ....  Dip.  and  $3 
Best  lace  capes,  Miss  Emeline  F.  Wagner,  Fort  Plain,  Dip.  and  $3 
Best  lamp  stand  mat,  Mrs.  S.  Breese,  Skaneateles,. . . .  Dip.  and  $3 

2nd  do.,  Mrs.  A.  Howland,  Stillwater, .  Dip.  and  $2 

Best  shell  work  basket,  Mrs.'  Wm.  Baker,  Livonia,. . . .  Dip.  and  $2 
Best  wax  flowers,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Van  Voorhees,  Lyons,. .  Dip.  and  $3 

2nd  do.,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Teller,  Syracuse, . .  ......  Dip.  and  $2 

Discretionary. — Nine  pieces  needle  work,  Miss  Pardee, 

Oswego,  . . . .  Dip.  and  $3 

Fancy  chair  work,  Mrs.  A.  Elmendorf,  Palmyra, .  Diploma. 

Needlework,  lady’s  skirt,  Miss  M.  Wynkoop,  Syracuse,  Diploma. 
Specimen  of  embroidery,  port  folio  and  picture,  Miss 

Mary  A.  Fleming,  Manlius, .  Dip.  and  $3 

Piece  needlework,  imitation  embroidery,  Mrs.  D.  O. 

Kellogg,  Troy, .  .  Diploma. 

Case  of  needlework,  linen,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Dayan,  Turin,. .  Diploma. 

Black  lace  veil,  Mrs.  A.  Howland,  Stillwater, . . . . .  Trans. 

Pair  of  ottomans,  Miss  Mary  Seymour,  Syracuse,  ....  Diploma. 
Two  ottoman  covers,  Mrs.  John  McCarthy,  Syracuse,.  Diploma. 
Table  spread  and  silk  quilt,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Gillett.  Fayette¬ 
ville,  .  .... . . .  Dip.  and  $3 

Embroidery,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Burns,  Canajoharie, .  Diploma- 

Worsted  needlework,  Miss  E.  Terry,  Mt.  Morris, .  do 

Ornamental  needlework,  Miss  E.  Dorr,  Albany, .  do 

Embroidered  rocking  chair,  Mrs.  A.  Pruyne,  Oswego,  .  do 
Case  of  fancy  and  domestic  articles,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Voor¬ 
hees.  Amsterdam,  ....  .  Dip.  and  $3 

Cambric  handkerchiefs,  Miss  A.  M.  Hill,  Canton, .  Diploma. 

Bed  quilt,  Mrs  Royal  Wilcox,  Watertown, .  do 

Worked  curtains,  Miss  Emily  P.  Weed,  Albany, .  do 

Bed  spread,  Mrs.  Aaron  Goodwin,  Brownville, .  do 

Counterpane,  A.  Bartlett,  Syracuse, .  do 

Worked  quilt,  Mrs.  M.  Gildersleeve,  Albany,  (84  years 

of  age,) .  Dip.  and  $2 

White  cotton  bed  quilt,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Severance,  Truxton,  Diploma- 

Table  spread,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hickox,  Syracuse, .  do 

Calico  quilt,  Mrs.  Jane  M.  Wright,  Geneva,  . .  do 

Knit  sash  and  shawl,  Mrs.  A.  Goodwin,  Brownville,  ...  do 

Cambric  quilt,  very  fine,  Mrs.  Walker,  Georgia, .  do 

Knit  bed  spread,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Holmes,  Richland, .  do 

Worsted  needlework,  Mrs.  E.  Allen,  Newark, .  do 

Portfolio  worked,  Miss  Mary  Murdock,  Clarkson, .  do 

Net  lace  cape,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cook,  Fort  Plain, .  do 

Moss  lamp  mat,  Mrs.  A.  Howland,  Stillwater, .  Trans. 

Dress  coat,  R.  Titswort’n,  Syracuse, .  Diploma. 

Pair  divans,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Greenmail,  Syracuse, . Diploma. 

Knitted  bed  spread,  coat,  tidy,  and  two  bead  baskets, 

Miss  Pixton,  blind  girl,  Westmoreland, . Dip.  and  $3 

Three  pairs  slippers,  purse,  &c.,  Miss  A.  J.  Kidder,  Sy¬ 
racuse, .  Diploma. 

Case  of  flowers,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Wood,  Syracuse, .  do 

Confectionary  work,  Wm.  Ragg,  Syracuse, .  do 

Needlework,  Mrs.  C.  Huntley,  Syracuse, .  do 

Lace  veil,  Miss  S.  Buel,  Waterville, . .  $1 

Fancy  piece  of  embroidery,  Miss  M.  Seymour,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  .  Diploma. 

Fire  screen,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Gillet,  Syracuse,. .  do 

Chair  back  of  needlework,  Miss  Mary  Gillet,  Syracuse,  do 

Lot  fine  shirts,  K.  V.  R.  Lansingh,  Albany, .  do 

AVorked  bird  of  Paradise,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Green,  Utica,. ...  do 
Gipsey  telling  fortune,  needlework,  very  fine,  Mrs.  N. 

Clute,  Louisville,  Ky., . .  do 

Two  small  cases  wax  flowers,  S.  B.  Gray,  Syracuse,  .  do 
Two  caps  and  one  head  dress,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cook,  Syra¬ 
cuse, .  do 

Three  caps,  Miss  Maybee,  Syracuse, .  Trans. 

Pair  worked  worsted  suspenders,  Miss  Amelia  Wallace, 

Syracuse, .  Diploma. 

Six  pieces  thread  lace,  Misses  Sarah  Ann  and  Lavina 

Beverstock,  Ogdensburgh, . .  do 

Gentlemen’s  dressing-gown,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Davis,  Syracuse,  do 
Coat,  vest  and  pantaloons,  Thomas  Cooke,  jr.,  Albany,  Dip  and  $3 
Four  crotchet  collars,  N.  M.  Beacham,  jr.,  Skaneateles,  Diploma. 
Horn  of  plenty,  worsted  work,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bruce,  Sul¬ 
livan,  . . . Dip.  and  Trans. 

Lace  manufactured  by  Sarah  Ann  Alderman, .  Dip.  and  $2 

Embroidered  sofa  pillow,  Mrs.  A.  Pruyne,  Oswego, . . .  Trans. 
FLOWERS. 

Professional  List. — Greatest  variety,  James  Wilson,  $5. 

Dahlias — Greatest  variety,  Jas.  Wilson,  $5 — Best  24,  Wm.  New¬ 
comb,  Pittstown,  $3. 

Roses — Greatest  variety,  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  $5 — Best 
24,  Jas.  Wilson,  $3. 

Phloxes — Best  ten  varieties,  Elwanger  &  Barry,  $3— Best  Seed¬ 
ling,  Jas.  Wilson,  $2. 

Verbenas — Greatest  variety,  Jas.  Wilson,  $3 — Best  12,  Elwanger 
&  Barry,  $2 — Best  Seedling,  Jas.  W  ilson,  $2. 

Asters — Best  collection,  Wm.  Newcomb,  $3. 

Pansies — Best  collection,  Eiwanger  &  Barry,  $3. 

Amateur  List. — Greatest  variety,  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin,  Willow 
Brook,  Silver  Medal. 

Dahlias — Greatest  variety,  M.  Wells,  Jamaica,  Sil.  Medal— Best 
12,  Mrs.  W.  Newcomb,  $3 

Roses — Greatest  variety,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Morgan,  Aurora,  Sil.  Medal — 
Best  12,  Mrs.  David  Thomas,  Aurora,  $3. 

Phloxes — Best  six,  Mrs.  E.  'I'.  T.  Martin,  $3. 

Verbenas — Greatest  variety,  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin,  $3 — Best  Seed¬ 
ling.,  Mrs.  Prof.  Jackson,  Schenectady,  $2— Best  12,  Miss  L.  G. 
Whitney,  Rochester,  $2. 

Asters — Best  collection,  Alphonso  Le  Coteleux,  Buffalo,  $3. 
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Pansies — Greatest  variety,  Dr.  A.  Thompson,  Aurora,  $3— Best  12, 
Dr.  H.  Wendell.  Albany,  $2.  . 

General  List ,  open  to  all  competitors. — Best  collection  greenhouse 
plants,  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Silver  Medal. 

Best  floral  design— 1.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Sedgwick,  Syracuse,  Sil.  Medal 
—2.  Mrs.  W.  Newcomb,  $3. 

Best  floral  ornament— 1.  Mrs.  Prof.  Jackson,  Sil.  Medal— 2.  Mrs. 
E.  T.  T.  Martin,  $3.  .  TI 

Best  hand  bouquet,  flat— 1.  James  Wilson,  $3—2.  Dr.  Herman 

Best  hand  bouquet,  round— 1.  .Tas.  Wilson,  $3—2.  Mrs.  White,  $2. 
Best  basket  bouquet,  with  handle,  Dr.  A.  Thompson,  $3. 

For  the  most  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers,  Dr.  Herman 
Wendell,  Diploma.  .  „  ,  ,  .....  TT 

To  Aurora  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  best  exhibition,  Hovey  s 
Col.  Fruits. 

FRUIT. 

Apples — Greatest  and  best  variety— 1.  Benj.  Hodge,  Buffalo,  Diplo¬ 
ma  and  Hovey’s  Colored  Fruits^-2.  A.  Bryant,  Buffalo,  $5. 

Best  12  varieties  table  apples — 1.  B.  Hodge,  $5  2.  A.  Bryant, 
Buffalo,  Trans,  and  $2. 

Best  6  winter  varieties— 1.  B.  Hodge.  $o— 2.  A.  Bryant,  Trans. 

Pears — Greatest  number  of  varieties  of  good  pears— 1.  J-  Morse, 
Cayuga  Bridge.  Dip.  and  Hovey’s  Colored  Fruits— 2.  B.  Hodge,  $5 
— 3.  J.  W.  P.  Allen,  Oswego,  Trans.  ,  .... 

Best  collection  of  first  rate  autumn  pears— 1.  John  Morse,  Dip. 
and  $5—2.  J.  W.  P.  Allen,  Trans,  and  $2. 

Best  collection  of  newly  introduced  pears,  Dr.  Herman  Wendell, 
Dip.  and  Hovey’s  Col’d  Fruits.  ,  e.r  _  T 

Peaches — Best  12  varieties— 1.  John  Morse,  Dip.  and  $o— 2.  James 
M.  Whitney,  Rochester,  $2.  _  o  TT  _  „  ,  •  T 

Best  6  varieties,  Elwanger  &  Barry,  $3-2.  H.  G.  Dickinson,  Ly- 

°nBe?U.2  peaches,  B.  R.  Norton,  Syracuse,  (Crawford’s  Early,)  $2 
— 2.  Abram  Vail,  Waterloo,  Trans.  ,  .. 

Plums — Best  collection— 1.  31  varieties,  Dr.  Herman  Wendell, 
Dip.  and  $5—2.  50  varieties,  Isaac  Denmston,  Albany,  $3. 

Best  6  varieties,  Elwanger  &  Barry,  $3—2.  C.  S.  Wilson,  Utica, $2 
Best  12  plums,— 1.  R.  Woolworth,  Syracuse,  $2—2.  H.  G.  Dick- 

Best  and  greatest  number,  J.  C.  Hastings,  Clinton,  $3. 
Grapes — Best  and  most  extensive  variety  native  grapes,  grown  m 
open  air-1.  John  C.  Hastings,  $5-2.  D.  Ayres,  Amsterdam,  $2. 

Best  3  varieties  grown  uniter  glass — 1.  W .  R.  Coppock,  Buffalo, 
$5—2.  John  C.  Hastings,  $2.  rn 

Best  dish  of  native  grapes,  (Isabella)  Rufus  Cossett,  Trans. 
Discretionary — Best  grown  and  matured  specimens,  (Muscat  and 

Black  Hamburg,) - •,  Downing  and  Am.  Fruit  Culturist. 

3  specimens  of  grapes,  Joseph  E.  Bloomfield,  Mexico,  Aim  Fruit 
Culturist . — Two  bottles  of  white  and  red  champagne  wine,  B.  Pop- 
pe,  Syracuse,  Downing.— Specimen  of  port  wine  from  native  grapes 
Chas.  A.  Peabody,  Columbus,  Georgia,  Diploma. 

Melons— Best  specimens  water  melons,  H.  N.  Langworthy,  Ro¬ 
chester,  $3 — Best  specimens  musk  melons,  to  do.,  $3. 

Qu^cgs—Best  12  quinces.  Elwanger  &  Barry,  $3—2.  Lewis  Ea- 

tou,  Buffalo,  $2*.  FOREIGN  FRUITS. 

Apples — Best  exhibition — 1.  E.  Harkness,  Peoria,  Illinois,  Diploma 
and  Trans.— 2.  James  Dougall,  Amherstburgh,  C.  W.,  American 

FlpeaS— Best  exhibition,  F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  O,  Dip.  &  Trans. 
—-2.  James  Dougall,  Amherstburgh,  Am.  Fruit  Culturist. 

Grapes — Best  exhibition,  Jas.  Dougall,  Dip.  and  Trans. 
Discretionary— Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicutt,  Elm  Grove,  Illinois,  for  a  fine 
exhibition  of  western  apples,  Downing’s  Fruits. 

Mr.  Overman,  Canton,  Illinois,  for  a  fine  display  of  apples,  Down¬ 
ing’s  Fruits.  Also,  to  the  same,  for  an  exhibition  of  pears,  Ameri¬ 
can  Fruit  Culturist.  ,  .  .  , 

F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  fine  display  of  new  western  apples, 
Am.  Fruit  Culturist.  ,  .  ..  -p.  ril 

J.  Gallup,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  fine  exhibition  of  fruit,  Down¬ 
ed  .S(R  Holmes,  Detroit,  fine  exhibition  of  apples,  Fruit  Culturist. 
VEGETABLES. 

Best  12  carrots,  C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester, . 

Best  12  table  beets,  do  do  .  ^3 

Best  12  onions,  N.  Culver,  Arcadia, . 

Best  12  tomatoes,  C.  F.  Crossman,  . •  •  •  X” 

Best  3  heads  of  cabbage,  N.  Culver, . 

Best  12  sweet  potatoes,  do  .  ^3 

Best  2  egg  plants,  C. F.  Crossman, . . . . . .  £3 

Best  half-peck  Lima  beans,  Jason  W.  Seward,  Rochester,. . . .  $3 

Best  bunch  double  parsley,  C.  F.  Crossman, . 

Best  3  squashes.  C.  F.  Crossman, . .  $3 

Largest  pumpkin,  H.  N.  Langworthy,  Rochester,  . .  $3 

Best  12  ears  of  seed  corn,  N.  Culver, .  $3 

Best  seedling  potato,  H.  Morrison.  Montgomery, .... ... - - -  •  $3 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  exhibitor,  C. 

F.  Crossman, . . . . ............  $5 

Discretionary — Half  peck  lama  beans,  J.  P.  Fogg,  Rochester,. .  $3 

Three  squashes,  Lewis  Eaton,  Buffalo, . .  j|2 

do  do  C.  F.  Crossman,  . . .  ^2 

Large  pumpkin,  N.  Culver, . 

Table  potatoes,  Richard  Cheney,  Syracuse, .  $2 

Seedling  potatoes,  Luman  Shepherd.  Skaneateles, .  $3 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  DAGUERREOTYPES. 
Am'mal  painting  in  oil,  by  a  young  artist,  B.  F.  Carpenter, 

Homer, . Diploma. 


Foreign  artist,  painting  of  a  distinguished  Short  horn  bull, 

by  Mr.  Henry  Strafford,  London, .  Diploma. 

Pencillings,  (The  Playmates,)  Miss  Helen  A.  St.  John,  (13 

years  old,)  Fabius,  . . .  do 

Two  Monocromatic  paintings,  and  2  pieces  pencil  draw¬ 
ings,  by  M.  A.  Hill,  Canton, . Commended. 

Oil  and  water  color  paintings. — Two  large  monocromatic 

paintings,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Greenmail,  Syracuse, .  Diploma. 

Three  paintings  in  water  colors  on  Ivory,  Mrs.  Anna  S. 

Smith,  Syracuse, .  do 

Drawings  in  India  ink  for  patent  office,  H.  Searl,  Rochester,  do 

Specimens  of  penmanship,  J.  T.  Carr,  Ithaca, .  do 

Daguerreotypes. — The  committee  divide  the  award  for  the 
best  daguerreotypes  between  D.  E.  Gavit,  Albany,  and 
Evans  &  Powelson,  Buffalo,  and  a  diploma  is  awarded  to 
each.  Mr.  McDonnell,  Buffalo,  presented  one  picture  of  rare  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Case  cameo  likenesses,  W.  C.  Mayhew,  Buffalo,  Diploma. 

STOVES. 

Best  cooking  stove  for  wood  fire,  Mathew  Murphy,  Syracuse,  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal.  Second  best,  “Phoenix  Air  Tight Seymour  &  Wood, 
Utica,  $5. 

Best  cooking  stove  for  coal,  Forbes,  Wright  St  Co.,  Syracuse, 
Silver  Medal.  Second  best,  Wm.  Wheeler,  Troy,  $5. 

Best  parlor  stove,  “Chandelier,”  B.  P.  Learned,  Albany,  Silver 
Medal.  Second  best,  Bailey,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  Utica,  $5. 

Discretionary. — Flat  iron  heaters,  Charles  H.  Tozer,  Syracuse, 
Trans. 

Self  regulator  for  stoves,  Foote  &  Owen,  Seneca  Falls,  Trans. 
Best  lot  of  hollow  ware,  W.  J.  Noyes,  Troy,  Trans. 

Morse’s  (Fire-Grate,)  Air  Distributor,  J.  A.  Campbell,  Buffalo, 
Trans. 

Brass  coffee  pot,  R.  H.  Kirk,  Newport,  Diploma. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

From  the  long  list  of  articles  noticed  by  the  committee,  we  select 
the  following  as  being  of  most  interest  to  the  farmer  : 

For  a  pyramid  of  paper  flowers,  (elegantly  wrought,)  Miss  Ade¬ 
line  Hayden,  Albany,  Medal. 

Smith’s  hydraulic  ram,  with  a  new  mode  of  regulating  the  dis¬ 
charge  valve,  Alpheus  B.  Smith,  Meredith,  Silver  Medal. 

Six  iron  cistern  pumps,  one  well  pump,  and  one  force  pump. 
These  have  a  revolving  motion  to  the  spouts,  Downs,  Mynders  & 
Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  Diploma. 

A  rotary  fire  engine  pump  of  beautiful  arrangement  and  manufac¬ 
ture,  A.  W.  Cary,  Brockport,  Silver  Medal. 

Draining  tiles,  pipes  and  collars,  manufactured  by  B.  F.  Wharten- 
by,  Seneca  county,  in  a  Tile  Machine  imported  by  John  Delafield, 
Esq.,  of  Seneca  county,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Delafield,  Diploma 
and  Silver  Medal. 

Five  iron  pumps,  excellent  articles,  J.  P.  Cowing,  Seneca  Falls, 
Trans. 

Dairy  Steamer,  a  well  made  article,  B.  F.  Greene,  Little  Falls, 
Trans. 

Portable  cider  mill  and  press,  Nathan  Chapin,  Syracuse,  Diploma 
and  Transactions. 

Rotary  steam  engine,  “  Pease’s  patent,”  Geo.  P.  Strong,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Silver  Medal. 

Houghton’s  Bell  Telegraph,  for  public  houses,  S.  A.  Hudson  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Diploma. 

Sarcophagus  or  metallic  burying  cases,  Fitch  &  Raynor, .New- 
York,  Silver  Medal. 

Machine  for  making  cast  iron  water  and  gas  pipe,  by  the  centrifu¬ 
gal  force  of  motion,  &c.,  and  a  cast  iron  pipe,  Thos.  I.  Lovegrove, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Silver  Medal. 

A  finely  finished  bell,  weighing  257  lbs.,  keyed  on  letter  A,  with 
the  following  inscription,  “  Presented  to  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  Andrew  Meneely,  founder,  West 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  1S49,”  Andrew  Meneely,  Silver  Medal. 

Sets  of  tools,  chisels,  augers,  hammers,  hay  knives,  &c.,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  display,  D.  R.  Barton,  Rochester,  Silver  Medal. 

Machine  for  drilling  rocks,  M.  P.  Coons,  Lansingburgh,  Diploma 
and  Medal. 

156  Different  patterns  of  pocket  knives  and  cutlery,  very  fine, 
Waterville  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbury,  Ct.,  Diploma  and 
Silver  Medal. 

Washing  and  wringing  machine,  G.  Goodell,  Syracuse,  Diploma. 
Kit  of  coopers’  tools.  W.  W.  Bryan,  Rochester,  Silver  Medal. 

GRAIN,  FLOUR  AND  WOOL. 

Best  sample  of  winter  wheat,  one  barrel,  (white  Blue-stem,)  Tim¬ 
othy  Judson,  Portland,  $5.  Second,  H.  Murray,  Montgomery,  $3. 
Best  sample  oats,  one  barrel,  E.  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  $5. 

Best  sample  barley,  one  barrel,  E.  R.  Dix,  $5. 

Best  barrel  of  flour,  Oviat  and  Stone,  Rochester,  Diploma.  Sec¬ 
ond,  Wm.  W.  Hanford,  Honeoye  Falls,  Trans. 

Best  fleece  fine  wool,  J.  G.  Strean,  Washinging,  Pa.,  Diploma. 
John  Holbert,  Chemung,  two  butter  firkins,  Diploma  and  Trans. 
0=»  It  is  not  improbable  that  inaccuracies  have  occurred  in  the 
names  of  persons  in  the  foregoing  list,  which  has  been  copied  from 
entries  in  the  Secretary’s  books.  It  is  requested  that  all  errors  dis¬ 
covered  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  without  delay, 
that  they  may  be  corrected  before  the  final  publication  of  the  awards 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

All  information  in  relation  to  premiums  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  who  will  give  prompt  attention  to  all  inquiries. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 


Twin  Foals. — A  pair  of  twin  colts,  three  months 
old,  well-shaped  and  of  good  size,  were  exhibited  at 
the  late  State  Fair,  by  Peter  G-  Houghtaling,  of 
De  Witt,  Onondaga  county. 
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Influenza  in  Horses. 

Eds.  Cultivator— The  disease  I  am  about  to  con- 
aider  under  the  above  appellation,  is  better  known 
among  horsemen  by  that  of  “  distemper.’7  From  the 
real  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  this  affection  not 
being  properly  understood,  the  number  ol  horses  which 
annually  fall  a  sacrifice  to  its  influence  is  almost  beyond 
conception. 

The  hcaracter  of  this,  like  many  other  diseases,  varies 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the 
state  and  condition  in  which  the  animal  is  placed  at  the 
time  of  being  attacked.  It  most  frequently  occurs 
when  the  weather  is  changeable,  particularly  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  months;  and  from  being  prevalent 
in  some  seasons  more  than  in  others,  it  has  in  conse¬ 
quence  been  considered  to  be  a  contagious  disease ;  but 
the  most  probable  cause  appears  to  me  to  be  sudden  at¬ 
mospheric  changes,  as  from  dry  to  wet,  and  from  hot 
to  cold.  In  its  simplest  or  least  complicated  forms,  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  common  cold  (catarrh;)  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  l'  air  passages,”  is  its  primary 
and  principal  seat,  generally  commencing  in  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  nose,  and  upper  part  of  the  throat,  extend¬ 
ing  in  some  instances  down  the  windpipe,  and  its  rami¬ 
fications  the  bronchial  tubes;  or  it  may  go  still  further, 
and  ultimately  involve  the  whole  substance  of  the 
lungs. 

In  some  subjects  its  attack  is  very  slight.  The  horse 
is  first  observed  to  be  languid  and  dull ;  he  refuses  part 
or  the  whole  of  his  feed  of  grain— occasionally  coughs; 
he  is  incapable  of  undergoing  any  considerable  exertion  ; 
signs  of  soreness  of  his  throat  are  soon  observed;  the 
food  cannot  be  swallowed  as  usual;  the  slightest  com¬ 
pression  of  the  throat  makes  the  animal  flinch  and  sets 
him  coughing;  the  mouth  is  dry,  and  the  membranes  of 
the  eye  and  nose  are  somewhat  unusually  red.  In  some 
severe  cases,  the  soreness  of  the  throat  causes  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  carry  his  neck  stiff,  with  his  nose  projected;  the 
food  and  water,  when  attempted  to  be  swallowed,  is 
forced  back  again  through  the  nostrils;  the  glands 
about  the  throat  are  more  or  less  swollen ;  the  breath¬ 
ing  is  short,  difficult  and  painful,  and  attended  with  a 
peculiar  hoarse  sound  in  the  throat.  In  other  instances 
the  membrane  lining  the  lungs,  (bronchial,)  receives 
the  principal  brunt  of  the  disease;  the  horse  now  stands 
in  his  stall  dull  and  listless,  in  one  particular  place; 
the  breathing  is  short  and  quick,  (but  not  deeply 
drawn;)  the  pulse  is  accelerated  and  weak;  skin  and 
legs  rather  warm  than  cold;  membrane  of  the  eye  ex¬ 
hibits  rather  a  yellowish-red  cast ;  the  discharge  from 
the  nose  is  also  of  a  bilious  hue. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  article  to  attempt  a  de¬ 
scription  of  all  the  characters  that  this  disease  occa¬ 
sionally  assumes,  but  briefly  to  notice  its  most  promi¬ 
nent  features. 

In  determining  the  treatment  of  “  influenza,”  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  derangement 
constituting  it,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  tenden¬ 
cy  and  certain  issue  of  this  disease  is  debility.  Hence, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  most  cautious  treatment 
is  necessary;  for  if  active  measures  are  resorted  to, 
such  as  large  and  repeated  blood-letting,  rowels,  strong 
physic,  &c.,  the  horse  becomes  debilitated,  his  extremi¬ 
ties  (legs)  enlarged  and  dropsical,  and  he  either  dies  of 
“  yellow  water,”  (dropsy,)  or  remains  for  a  long  time  in 
a  low  and  weak  state. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  animal  in  a  large  stall,  without  exercise; 
and  in  the  summer  let  the  temperature  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  cautiously  avoiding  a  direct  current  of  air. 


The  diet  may  consist  of  scalded  bran  and  hay,  with  te¬ 
pid  water,  in  which  a  few  drachms  of  nitrate  of  potash 
(nitre)  is  dissolved,  always  within  his  reach;  or  it  may 
be  sweetened  with  honey  or  molasses,  providing  the  pa¬ 
tient  likes  it.  The  horse  should  be  well  wisped  or 
brushed,  and  clothed  warmly,  particularly  when  he  feels 
cold  and  shivers.  If  the  bowels  are  constipated,  two 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  may  be  given  in  the  drink 
every  morning,  and  should  the  excretions  appear  pent 
up,  the  hand  oiled  is  to  be  introduced  and  the  rectum 
emptied,  and  afterwards  a  clyster  given  composed  of 
gruel,  linseed  tea,  or  a  decoction  of  slippery  elm. 

When  horses  are  of  great  value,  I  have  suspended 
under  their  throat  bags  containing  bran  and  linseed 
meal  poultices,  and  renew  them  every  two  hours,  keep¬ 
ing  the  animal  at  the  same  time  comfortably  clothed. 
Or  the  throat  may  be  well  fomented  with  water  as  hot 
as  a  man  can  bear  his  hand  immersed  in,  and  steaming 
his  nose  with  the  vapor  arising  from  it;  after  which 
the  glands  about  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  should 
be  well  rubbed  with  the  following  liniment:  alcohol 
one  pint,  camphor  one  ounce,  soft  soap  four  ounces, 
spirit  of  hartshorn,  (water  of  ammonia,)  two  ounces. 
Simple  means,  such  as  these,  will ,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  be  followed  by  the  happiest  result;  a  complete 
restoration  to  health.  Arthur  S.  Copeman.  Utica. 
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Arrangement  oi  the  Fruit  Garden. 

In  setting  out  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
which  when  full  grown  vary  much  in  size,  cultiva¬ 
tors  are  often  puzzled  to  know  how  to  arrange  them 
economically,  so  that  the  larger  may  have  room 
enough,  and  the  smaller  may  not  occup}7  too  much 
space.  The  above  figure  represents  a  mode  by 
which  this  difficulty  has  been  very  successfully  re¬ 
moved,  by  planting  the  larger  sorts  in  wider  rows, 
and  the  smaller  more  nearly  together.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  trees  stand  in  rows  both  ways,  and 
thus  no  hindrance  is  imposed  to  their  easy  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  horses. 

The  Apricots,  Plums,  Nectarines,  and  other 
fruits  liable  to  injury  by  the  curculio,  among  which 
may  also  be  included  some  of  the  earlier  and  more 
thin-skinned  peaches  and  cherries,  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  separately  at  one  end  of  the  fruit  garden,  and 
as  soon  as  they  commence  bearing,  a  temporary  low 
hurdle  fence,  a  a,  run  across  to  separate  them  from 
the  rest  for  the  confinement  of  pigs,  geese,  &c. 
These  animals,  on  the  whole,  are  the  most  cheap 
and  effectual  remedy  for  the  curculio,  serving  part¬ 
ly  to  frighten  away  the  insects,  and  to  destroy  those 
which  drop  in  the  stung  fruit.  Other  remedies  may 
be  added  where  necessary. 

Those  who  are  about  commencing  such  a  garden, 
cannot  well  take  too  much  pains  in  the  previous 
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preparation  of  the  ground.  It  should  be  very  deep¬ 
ly  plowed  and  very  thoroughly  enriched.  If  it  is 
subsoiled  first,  it  may  be  easily  trench-plowed  af¬ 
terwards,  the  latter  serving  more  effectually  to  in¬ 
termix  the  manure  to  a  full  depth. 

To  cultivate  the  ground,  and  avoid  barking  the 
trees,  fasten  one  horse  before  the  other,  using  a  ve¬ 
ry  short  whiffle-tree  next  the  plow,  and  let  a  boy 
ride  the  forward  horse.  This  arrangment  will  al¬ 
low  the  plow  to  pass  as  near  the  roots  as  may  be 
desired. 


Autumn  Work. 

Every  cultivator  of  fruit,  who  expects  to  keep  up 
a  supply,  must  occasionally  renew  his  plantation. 
Of  some  kinds,  and  more  especially  peaches,  it  will 
often  be  found  both  easier  and  cheaper,  to  plant 
young  trees,  than  to  resuscitate  old  ones. 

Hardy  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  as  the  apple,  if  set  in 
autumn,  will  get  an  earlier  start  the  next  season, 
than  by  removal  in  spring.  But  tender  sorts,  as  the 
peach  and  apricot,  are  more  safely  transplanted  af¬ 
ter  the  danger  of  winter  frost  has  passed.  This 
danger,  however,  will  scarcely  exist  if  good  soil  is 
chosen,  and  proper  care  taken. 

Low  and  wet  soils,  or  ground  which  is  clayey  and 
holds  water  like  a  tub,  or  such  soils  as  are  liable  to 
become  flooded  before  freezing  up,  are  dangerous 
for  tender  trees,  newly  set  out  by  the  usual  mode. 
Where  it  becomes  necessary  from  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  plant  on  such  lands,  the  holes  must 
be  well  drained,  which  maybe  effected  by  previous¬ 
ly  running  a  deep  furrow  along  the  line  of  the  holes, 
and  afterwards  placing  a  small  quantity  of  brush  in 
this  furrow  before  filling  it,  along  which  the  water 
may  soak  away. 

But  on  low  and  moist  soils,  it  has  been  found  de¬ 
cidedly  advantageous  to  set  the  trees  without  trig¬ 
ging  any  holes,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  fig¬ 
ure.  (a.)  The  tree  is  set  directly  upon  the  rich 
mellow  surface,  (indicated  by  the  dotted  line,)  and 


the  earth  thrown  upon  the  roots  so  as  thoroughly  to 
cover  them,  and  form  a  very  broad  and  flat  mound 
of  earth.  This  not  only  gives  the  roots  a  deeper 
soil,  but  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  the  water  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  among  them.  By  throwing  the  furrows 
occasionally  towards  the  row,  the  rising  surface 
will  be  maintained,  and  a  furrow  left  between  for 
drainage. 

Trees  of  moderate  size,  with  good  broad  roots, 
with  one  years’  shoots  properly  shortened  back,  say 
about  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  each,  will  not  often 
need  staking;  very  rarely,  if  a  mound  of  earth  is 
banked  up  a  foot  high  round  the  trunk,  till  the  tree 
is  in  leaf.  But  with  large  heads  and  badly  cut 
roots,  staking  cannot  be  easily  avoided.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  a  very  convenient  way  is  to  drive 
the  stake  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole  before  the 
earth  is  thrown  in,  as  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
(6)  and  subsequently  binding  the  tree  with  straw 
to  the  stake,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
chafing. 


There  are  several  other  operations  which  the  fruit 
cultivator  must  not  forget  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
Tender  trees  may  be  materially  protected  in  some 
instances  by  a  circle  of  manure  about  their  stems, 
the  soakings  of ‘which  will  only  enrich  the  soil,  till 
it  is  removed  when  warm  weather  approaches. 
But  one  of  the  best  possible  means  of  protection  is 
a  dry  soil  and  subsoil  for  all  such  trees,  without 
which  all  artificial  modes  of  covering  will  be  of  but 
doubtful  efficacy. 

Young  trees  in  localities  unfavorable  to  rich  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  which  may  not  be  sufficiently  vigorous 
in  growth,  may  be  given  new  vigor  by  covering  the 
soil  several  feet  around  them  with  yard  manure,  and 
sprinkling  this  with  half  an  inch  of  ashes,  spading 
the  whole  under  early  in  spring. 

A  fresh  mound  of  earth  should  be  banked  up 
round  the  stems  of  such  trees  as  may  be  in  the  least 
danger  of  injury  from  mice,  which  will  result  in 
their  perfect  exclusion. 

A  top-dressing  of  manure  on  strawberry  beds 
will  protect  them  from  the  winter,  and  enrich,  by 
soaking,  the  soil  near  the  surface. 

Tender  raspberries,  &c.,  are  very  neatly  and  ef¬ 
fectually  protected  by  a  covering  of  evergreen 
boughs,  of  moderate  thickness,  shutting  out  the 
sun’s  rays  from  the  frozen  stems  being  very  essential. 

The  Everbearing  Raspberry. 

This  celebrated  sort  has  excited  many  inquiries,  and 
has  perhaps  been  overpraised.  The  common  American 
Black  raspberry  or  “  Black-cap,”  is  a  valuable  kind, 
and  especially  adapted  to  some  of  the  lighter  soils, 
where  the  Antwerps  succeed  but  imperfectly.  The  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Everbearing  over  this,  is  pointed  out 
in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  very  experi¬ 
enced  cultivator: — “It  is  only  a  variety  of  our  wild 
black  raspberry,  w'hich,  in  very  rich  ground ,  sends  up 
suckers  through  summer  and  autumn,  flowTering  Ind 
fruiting  the  same  season, — exactly  as  the  last  year’s 
stems  produce  bearing  shoots  on  the  common  kind.  The 
quantity  of  fruit,  however,  must  be  very  limited;  and 
coming  at  a  time  when  our  finest  kinds  are  in  season,  I 
consider  it  of  little  value.  Other  persons,  however, 
may  think  differently.  The  everbearing  Alpine  straw¬ 
berry,  I  think,  is  precisely  a  parallel  case,  for  I  presume 
this  strawrberry  is  not  a  new  species.” 

Office  of  Leaves  Illustrated. — During  the  last 
hot.  dry  weather,  the  leaves  of  one  rose  bush  dried  up, 
and  I  wras  apprehensive  I  should  lose  the  plant., — the 
only  one  of  the  kind  I  had.  The  thought  struck  me 
that  each  leaf  v7as  pumping  out.  the  moisture,  and 
therefore  I  cut  off  every  one.  The  result  wTas,  the 
twrigs  ceased  to  wither,  and  the  buds  are  now  swelling 
for  a  new  start.  Over  deep,  loose  subsoils,  such  disas¬ 
ters  may  rarely  occur.  Fearing  it  might  not  live, 
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however,  I  took  the  additional  precaution  to  set  buds 
from  it.  David  Thomas.  8  mo.  12,  1849. 


American  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  members  of  the 
American  congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  together  with 
additional  delegates  from  Societies  not  represented 
last  year,  met  at  Castle  Garden  in  New-York  on  the 
2nd  inst.  There  was  a  large  number  of  gentlemen 
present  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  also,  very  fine  collections  of  Fruits,  full  lists 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  published  proceedings, 
which  are  to  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Mar¬ 
shall  P.  Wilder,  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
took  the  chair,  as  did  also  the  Vice  Presidents  and 
Secretaries,  their  appropriate  stations.  A  resolution 
was  passed  inviting  the  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  North  Am.  Pom.  Convention  who  were 
present,  to  take  seats  on  the  rostrum,  which  they 
accordingly  did.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  first  days’ 
session,  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  addressed  the  Con¬ 
gress,  urging  upon  its  members  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  harmony  among  pomologists,  and  con¬ 
gratulating  those  present  upon  the  prospect  of  such 
harmony,  consequent  upon  the  action  of  the  North 
American  Pomological  convention,  which  recently 
terminated  its  session  at  Syracuse,  by  which  Con¬ 
vention  a  committee  of  conference  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  confer  with  this  Congress,  upon  matters 
relating  to  merging  the  two  associations  into  one 
organization  for  future  operations,  which  commit¬ 
tee  he  understood  were  present.  He  closed  his  re¬ 
marks  by  moving  a  resolution  that  the  President  of 
the  Congress  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  committee  of  the  other  association,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  President  named  Mr. 
Downing,  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  Mr.  McIntosh, 
Professor  Olmsted,  and  Mr.  Walker;  subsequently 
the  President  was  added  to  the  committee  on  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Dr.  Wendell  that  the  President  of  the 
other  organization  had  been  added  to  its  commit¬ 
tee.  After  Mr.  Downing  had  closed  his  remarks, 
and  the  committee  had  been  appointed,  Dr.  Her¬ 
man  Wendell  rose,  and  remarked  that,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  of  the  North  American  Po¬ 
mological  Convention,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
confer  with  this  Congress,  he  begged  leave  to  coin¬ 
cide  fully  in  all  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Downing  in 
relation  to  the  necessity  of  harmony  and  kind  feel¬ 
ing  among  Pomologists;  and  he  could  not  but  hope, 
from  the  character  of  the  committee  which  had 
been  chosen,  to  confer  with  the  one  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  committees. 

Dr.  Wendell  added  that  the  committee  who 
were  appointed,  and  who  were  now  present,  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  committee  just  appointed  by  this  Con¬ 
gress,  were  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes, 
F.  R.  Elliott,  Col.  Benjamin  Hodge,  Chas.  Down¬ 
ing  and  himself. 

The  convention  then  adjourned,  in  order  that  the 
committees  might  confer  together.  At  its  re-as¬ 
semblage,  Col.  Wilder  remarked  that  the  joint 
committees  had  met  and  chosen  him  its  chairman, 
and  that  they  had  unanimously  instructed  him  to  re¬ 
port,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations: — 

1st.  That  the  two  associations  shall  hereafter  be 
merged  into  one  organization,  under  the  title  of  the 
American  Pomological  Congress. 

2nd.  That  the  next  meeting  under  the  above  ti¬ 
tle,  be  held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  during  the 
autumn  of  1850, —  that  the  precise  time  be  left  for 
the  President  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture, 


and  the  President  of  this  Congress  to  determine, 
and  that  circulars  be  issued  inviting  all  kindred  as¬ 
sociations  and  societies,  as  well  as  individuals  inte¬ 
rested,  to  attend  its  meeting. 

3d.  That  the  meetings  after  the  next  one  be  held 
biennially,  and  that  this  Congress  recommend  that 
the  meeting  for  1852,  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Reports  from  several  State  committees  were  then 
handed  in  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  Downing,  chairman  of  the  General  Fruit 
Committee,  reported  a  list  of  varieties  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  cultivation;  and  also  a  list  of 
varieties  to  be  rejected,  which  induced  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion,  which  consumed  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  succeeding 
one,  and  which  was  participated  in  by  many  of 
those  present.  This  discussion  will  be  given  at 
length  in  the  published  proceedings,  which  will  be 
issued  shortly. 

Mr.  Downing  also  introduced  a  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  for  the  American  Pomological  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Congress  adjourned  sine  die  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day,  after  an  interesting, 
harmonious  ond  useful  session, — the  members  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  that  all  difficulties  hereto¬ 
fore  existing  had  been  so  amicably  terminated,  and 
separating  with  great  good  feeling. 


Fear  Tree  and  Fire  Blight. 

I  have  within  the  last  few  years  lost  nearly  all  my 
most  valuable  pear  trees  by  the  disease  called  “  fire- 
blight” — commencing  at  the  extremities,  and  dying 
downwards.  Viewing  the  disease  very  much  like  hydro¬ 
phobia,  incurable,  I  have  felt  at  liberty  to  try  all  kinds 
of  experiments,  and  from  present  indications,  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  I  have  discovered  a  remedy. 

I  have  a  pear  tree  in  my  garden  now  sending  out  new 
shoots  from  every  branch  through  a  bark  as  black  and  dead 
as  it  can  well  be.  The  tree  seemed  dead  in  every  limb; 
when  I  first  discovered  the  leaves  changing  and  fruit  with¬ 
ering,  I  at  once  applied  what  had  appeared  successful  the 
year  previous.  I  say  u  appeared ,”  because  other  re¬ 
medies  had  been  used,  and  it  was  uncertain  which  was 
the  real  specific.  The  application  was  as  follows:  Ire- 
removed  the  earth  about  the  roots  near  the  body  as  deep 
as  I  could  conveniently,  making  an  open  tunnel  around 
the  tree,  into  which  I  poured  4  quarts  of  boiling  water ; 
as  soon  as  the  water  had  disappeared,  I  emptied  a 
quart  oil-can  of  whale  oil  upon  the  exposed  and  steam¬ 
ing  roots,  and  also  upon  the  body  of  the  tree.  The 
next  day  I  syringed  the  whole  tree  with  oil-soap  water, 
very  strong.  Shortly  after,  I  discovered  a  new  bark 
forming  under  the  black,  dead  bark  outside,  and  new 
the  tree  is  really  a  curiosity. 

My  impression  is  that  the  real  specific  is  the  whale 
oil,  but  as  I  had  used  the  boiling  water  in  both  experi¬ 
ments,  it  should  be  mentioned  as  a  concomitant,  and  it 
may  be  found  essential  to  a  cure.  The  tree  upon  which 
I  tried  the  same  remedy  last  year  was  not  as  much  dis¬ 
eased,  and  having  cut  off  the  black  part,  I  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  the  effect  upon  the  diseased  limbs. 
The  tree  revived  at  once,  and  has  since  evinced  no 
symptoms  of  disease.  J.  W.  F.  Hudson ,  July  19. 

Stereotyped  Errors. 

Extract  from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent: — “There 
is  an  article  going  the  rounds,  taken  from  the  American 
Agriculturist,  that  contains  a  number  of  fictions,  such 
as  that  the  peach  was  a  poisonous  almond,  (when  pro¬ 
perly  it  don’t  belong  to  the  same  genus,)  and  that  it 
was  introduced  into  Persia  to  poison  their  arrows  with 
its  flesh  !  That  the  nectarine  and  apricot  are  natural 
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u  hybridation  ”  between  the  peach  and  plum;  (the  ap¬ 
ricot  is  a  distinct  genus ,  containing  at  least  two  spe¬ 
cies;)  that  cultivation  has  given  to  the  cherry  a  sepa¬ 
rate  stem  for  each  berry,  thus  improving  its  quality  ! 
That  cabbage  is  derived  from  the  common  sea-kale  !” 

Varieties  of  Fruit. 

Eds.  Cultivator— On  the  246th  page,  under  the 
head  of  “  Horticultural  Items,”  you  copy  from  the 
Southern  Cultivator  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent 
concerning  fruits.  This  gentleman  says  in  so  many 
words,  that  out  of  all  the  choicest  varieties  imported 
from  France,  England,  and  the  North,  “  there  is  not 
one  tree  that  has  borne  fruit  equal  in  quantity  or  quali¬ 
ty  to  our  common  native  kinds.”  Just  there  I  am  at 
issue  with  any  man,  North,  South,  East  or  West.  I 
have  an  opinion  diametrically  opposite.  And  lest  this 
correspondent  may  deter  our  friends  “  in  the  South  and 
elsewhere  about”  our  country  from  making  purchases  of 
improved  fruits,  I  beg  to  say,  I  think  he  is  either  very 
fortunate  in  having  very  superior  “  common  native 
kinds,”  or  very  unfortunate  in  only  seeing  or  hearing  of 
very  inferior  “  common”  foreign  kinds. 

To  the  end  that  your  readers  may  know  what  oppor¬ 
tunity  I  have  had  to  be  a  judge,  permit  me  to  say,  I 
have  been  in  the  South  over  40  years,  born  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  where  N.  Herbmont  and  J.  S.  Guignard, 
Esqrs.,  both  lived,  (both  were  prominent  horticulturists 
30  years  ago;)  I  lived  in  Philadelphia  two  years,  and 
have  been  in  Mississippi  19  years. 

My  father  had  a  fine  orchard  of  apples,  peaches  and 
plums  30  years  ago,  and  was  intimate  with  the  two 
gentlemen  named.  I  began  to  purchase  foreign  trees 
in  1833,  and  to  grow  seedlings  a  year  or  more  prior, 
and  brought  peach  stones  from  the  New  Jersey  orchards 
home  with  me  in  1829.  I  have  grown,  fruited,  and  cut 
down  not  short  of  1000  seedling  peach  trees.  I  have 
seen  and  eaten  the  peach,  North,  South  and  West.  I 
have  had  ripen  this  year  not  less  than  80  to  100  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  peach,  and  taken  notes  of  70  varieties.  1 
have  had  fruit  here,  not  less  than  20  varieties  of  the 
apple  this  year.  Will  this  give  me  any  right  to  give 
an  opinion?  But  further — in  my  section  of  this  State, 
Mr.  Lambert — in  Vicksburg — has  an  orchard,  which  he 
markets  the  fruit  of,  and  though  surrounded  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  peach  trees,  no  seedling  fruit  can  sell  by  side 
of*  his  own  at  half  price. 

In  my  orchard  there  are  about  2000  peach  trees, 
numbering  about  140  varieties.  Some  are  seedlings 
of  Mississippi,  but  generally  these  are  varieties  that 
ripen  after  the  foreign  are  gone;  some  early  varieties 
are  excellent,  which  are  natives,  but  they  are  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  are  not,  one  out  of  ten  thousand  trees  that 
ripen,  say,  in  July.  I  allude  particularly  to  Elmira 
and  Magruder,  the  only  two  that  I  have  yet  seen  that 
will  at  all  compare  with  early  Tillotson  or  early  York 
true ;  and  no  one  who  has  tas'ed  fruits  here,  at  Lam¬ 
bert’s  or  Hatch’s,  will  pretend  to  bring  in  comparison 
the  11  common”  or  uncommon  “  native  varieties.” 

Readers  of  agricultural  papers  pretty  generally  know 
my  name,  and  know  that  I  am  always  for  my  own,  my 
native  land,  but  in  this  matter  I  cannot  advocate  the 
native  fruit  against  an  absolute  demonstration.  Let 
me  ask,  what  are  the  foreign  varieties  of  peaches? 
The}  were  seedlings,  but  they  are  selections  from  every 
land,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  across  the  water, 
and  from  both  continents,  and  to  get  these  140  varie¬ 
ties,  there  were  probably  millions  discarded  as  worth¬ 
less,  and  almost  a  century  in  making  the  selection. 
Shall  we  at  a  dash  of  the  pen,  discard  the  judgment  and 
the  experience  of  our  forefathers? 

A  Michigan  man  says,  we  have  the  clime  of  the 
peach;  a  Philadelphian  insists  that  he  has  the  very 
same;  a  South  Carolinian  finds  nothing  at  all  equal  to 


his  seedlings,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  my  own  land, 
says  a  little  Dr.  of  my  name  is  doing  incalculable  inju¬ 
ry  by  advising  the  improved ,  (I  say  the  selected) 
fruits — and  I  say  France  and  England,  and  New-York, 
and  Massachusetts,  or  even  Mississippi,  have  given 
fruits  worthy  of  culture. 

There  is  no  possible  way  of  proving  these  matters. 
I  heard  of  a  woman  once  who  fancied  to  kiss  a  cow ; 
this  was  all  taste,  and  we  cannot  combat  that. 

This  I  will  do.  If  any  man  from  Michigan  to  Flori¬ 
da,  from  Maine  to  California,  will  furnish  me  with  20 
peach  trees,  ripening  from  June  10  to  Sept.  1,  equal  to 
Early  York,  Crawford^s  Early  Melocoton,  Royal  George, 
Smooth  Leaf,  Bellegarde,  Oldmixon  Cling,  Druid  Hill, 
Smooth  late,  &e.,  1  will  give  undoubted  security  that  I 
will  give  $100  for  the  20  trees,  so  soon  as  a  jury  of  12 
will  pronounce  them  only  equal  to  the  above,  and  of 
that  No.  1  class  of  peaches  which  ripen  in  succession, 
I  do  not  this  as  a  banter.  I  have  no  desire  this  way. 
But  if  I  could  get  such  trees,  I  could  sell  of  young  trees 
$100  worth  in  a  year,  and  then  be  known  as  the  indi- 
vidual  who  did  so  much  for  my  country. 

Now  these  trees  may  be  in  the  South,  and  natives 
too,  but  to  collect  them  would  cost  more  time  and  mo- 
ney  than  they  are  worth.  I  have  been  collecting  for 
five  years,  have  begged  for  the  best  natives,  and  but 
five  of  the  very  best  do  I  find  worth  culture. 

I  want  peaches  from  July  1st  to  Nov.  1st.  Would  I 
act  wisely  to  collect  seed  from  every  direction,  plant 
and  cultivate  probably  1000  trees  to  get  20  varieties? 
Or  had  I  not  better  pay  $10  for  the  20  trees  that  are 
certified  to  be  ripening  in  succession  and  to  be  No.  1? 

I  know  there  are  choice  seedlings,  for  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  two  myself.  I  know  the  Lemon  Cling,  Heath, 
Columbia,  and  some  others  will  produce  very  similar 
and  often  excellent  peaches,  but  this  only  makes  the 
rule  stronger. 

Where  have  the  thousand  and  one  varieties  of  the 
peach  come  from,  if  seed  from  good  trees  will  produce 
good  fruit? 

Nobody  would  plant  seed  from  a  diminutive  half  ripe 
peach,  if  they  could  get  the  best,  and  of  course  would 
never  have  the  mean. 

Go  into  any  seedling  orchard  in  America  and  get 
20 — aye,  10,  or  5  varieties  of  peaches  equal  to  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early  or  Late,  and  I  will  go  into  the  nearest  and 
show  you  three-fourths  not  worth  culture. 

I  have  sold  trees  to  gentlemen  born  in  the  South,  who 
were  sixty  years  of  age.  Are  they  so  foolish  as  to  buy 
of  me  inferior  fruit,  after  seeing  the  fruit? 

I  have  sold  fruit  trees,  though  I  am  a  cotton-planter. 
And  I  dare  think  I  have  the  largest  variety  of  fruits 
owned  by  any  amateur  horticulturist— a  private  per¬ 
son — in  these  States.  M.  W.  Philips.  Edwards , 
Miss.,  August  31,  1849. 

Haskell  Sweet  Apple* 

In  the  last  No.  of  The  Cultivator,  under  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department,  I  see,  in  answer  to  inquires  res¬ 
pecting  the  best  sweet  apples,  you  name  the  Haskell 
Sweet,  for  the  fall. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  know  from  you,  if  this  is  the 
same  apple  described  by  Cole,  in  his  recent  fruit  book. 
If  it  is,  it  will  present  the  singular  fact  of  an  apple  of 
high  merit  disseminated  at  a  distance*  and  yet  here  in 
Essex  county  hardly  known  at  all  beyond  the  town 
(Ipswich)  where  it  originated.  It  would  also  confirm 
my  own  opinion  of  its  superior  qualities. 

I  know  not  why  Mr.  Cole  calls  this  the  Sassafras  apple.. 
The  original  stock  is  now  standing  on  a  farm  once 
owned  by  a  Dea.  Haskell,  whence  its  name.  Allen 
W.  Dodge.  Hamilton,  Mass.,  August  24,  1849. 

[This  is  the  same  as  Cole’s  Sassafras  apple— it  has 
been  cultivated  by  Robert  Manning,  of  Salem,  who 
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thinks  it  the  best  autumn  sweet  apple— -it  has  also  pro¬ 
ved  fine  at  Macedon,  in  western  New-York.  Ed.] 


The  Chinese  Chrysanthemum. 


The  chief  attraction  of  this  plant  is  the  lateness 
©f  its  period  of  flowering.  In  mild  autumns,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  dahlia,  it  continues  flowering  in  the 


87— THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM, 


warm  sheltered  border,  till  finally  checked  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  approaching  winter.  The  roots, 
with  us,  have  endured  the  severest  winters  unpro¬ 
tected.  Treated  as  a  green-house  plant,  and  kept 
in  neat  compact  bushes,  instead  of  the  long,  slen¬ 
der,  bare  stems,  too  often  seen,  it  forms  a  fine 
blooming  ornament  for  the  early  part  of  winter. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  mode  of  treating  this 
plant,  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  culture,  are  copied  from  a  correspond¬ 
ent  (Robert  Fortune)  of  the  London  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle  : — 

“  The  method  of  cultivating  the  Chrysanthemum  in 
China  is  as  follows.  Cuttings  are  struck  every  year 
from  the  young  shoots,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  in 
England.  When  they  are  rooted,  they  are  potted  off 
at  once  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  grow  and 
bloom ;  that  is,  they  are  grown  upon  what  would  be 
called  by  our  gardeners  “  the  one-shift  system.” 

“  The  soil  used  in  potting  is  of  a  very  rich  descrip¬ 
tion.  About  Canton  it  is  generally  obtained,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  bottom  of  lakes  or  ponds,  where  the 
Nelumbeum  or  Water-Lily  grows.  It  is  then  laid  up 
to  dry  and  pulverise  for  some  months,  when  it  is  mix¬ 
ed  with  old  night-soil  taken  from  the  manure  tanks 
found  in  every  garden.  A  heap  of  this  kind,  after  be¬ 
ing  laid  up  for  some  time  and  frequently  turned  over, 
is  in  a  fit  state  for  potting  the  Chrysanthenum.  Ma¬ 
nure  water,  taken  also  from  the  tank  already  noticed,  is 


liberally  supplied  during  the  growing  season,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  are  visable  in  the  luxuriant  dark  green  leaves 
which  cover  the  plants. 

“  In  forming  the  plants  into  nice  compact  bushes, 
which,  with  due  defference  to  Chinese  taste,  I  think  much 
prettier  than  animals  and  “  seven-storied  pagodas,” 
their  system  is  as  follows:  The  plants  are  trained  each 
with  a  single  stem  ;  this  is  forced  to  send  out  nume¬ 
rous  laterals  near  its  base,  and  these  are  tied  down  in  a 
neat  and  regular  manner  with  strings  of  silk  thread. 
By  having  the  plants  clothed  with  branches  in  this  way, 
and  by  keeping  the  leaves  in  a  green  and  healthy  state, 
the  specimens  never  have  that  bare  and  broom-headed 
appearance  which  they  often  present  in  England  when 
they  are  taken  into  the  green-house  in  winter. 

u  About  Shanghae  and  Ningpo  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  still  better  managed  than  it  is  near  Canton;  but  the 
success  which  attends  it  may  also  be  attributed,  partly 
at  least,  to  the  more  favorable  nature  of  the  climate, 
the  plant  being  indigenous  to  the  central  or  more  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  empire.  The  system  of  cultivation  is 
nearly  the  same;  the  main  points  attended  to  being 
those  which  have  been  noticed,  namely,  choosing  a  rich 
soil,  planting  at  once  into  large  pots;  training  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  stem,  and  inducing  it  to  send  out  numerous  laterals, 
and  giving  liberal  supplies  of  manure  water  during  the 
growing  season.  The  Chinese  are  fond  of  having  very 
large  blooms,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  these,  they  gen¬ 
erally  pick  off  all  the  small  flower-buds. 

“  In  China,  as  in  England,  the  Chrysanthemum  flow¬ 
ers  during  the  winter  months.  When  in  bloom  it  is  in 
great  request  among  the  people,  and  is  used  in  the  de¬ 
coration  of  court-yards,  halls  and  temples.  It  is  every¬ 
body’s  plant,  and  blooms  alike  in  the  garden  of  the  lowly 
Chinese  cottager  as  in  that  of  the  blue-buttoned  man¬ 
darin. 

“  Although  we  are  indebted  to  China  for  the  parents 
of  those  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  which  enliven  our 
gardens  during  the  dull  months  of  winter,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  progeny  is  more  numerous  in  Europe  than 
in  China  itself.  Some  of  those  beautiful  kinds  raised  by 
Mr.  Salter  in  France  would  be  much  admired  even  by 
the  Chinese  florist.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that 
many  of  those  kinds,  such  as  formosum  and  lucidum, 
which  were  originally  raised  from  seed  in  Europe,  are 
also  met  with  in  the  north  of  China.” 

Watering  Newly  Transplanted  Trees. 

In  very  dry  seasons,  like  the  present, — or,  as  it  was 
a  few  weeks  ago, — it  is  often  important  to  water  newly 
transplanted  trees;  but  the  common  mode  is  very  ob¬ 
jectionable.  When  the  water  is  poured  on  the  surface, 
the  soil  is  apt  to  crack,  and  let  the  moisture  below  es¬ 
cape  through  the  openings,  so  that  its  utility  may  often 
be  very  doubtful.  Latterly  I  have  applied  the  water 
differently.  Dig  a  hole  near  the  tree  so  as  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  its  roots,  and  pour  in  a  pailful.  Then  draw  in  the 
loose  earth  till  the  hole  is  filled,  and  covered  up  com¬ 
pletely,  so  that  nothing  wet  is  visible;  and  no  cracks 
will  ever  appear.  A  tree  treated  in  this  manner  will 
not  need  watering  again  for  a  week. 

Ligatures  for  Budding. — All  the  budding  that  I 
have,  done  of  late,  has  been  bandaged  with  the  leaves 
of  the  English  bulbous  Iris,  which  are  sufficiently 
strong  for  this  purpose,  if  gathered  and  kept  from  the 
wet  as  soon  as  vegetation  ceases.  They  are  even  good 
yet  without  such  precaution,  though  the  ends  indicate 
the  approach  of  decay.  Each  leaf  will  make  two  ban¬ 
dages.  David  Thomas.  8 mo.  24,  1849. 


[CT*  This  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  months 
in  the  year  to  obtain  subscribers  to  “  The  Culti¬ 
vator;”  and  we  trust  our  Agents  will  give  as 
much  attention  to  the  matter  as  possible. 
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Blood  Horse  “Alexander.” 


This  fine  animal  is  owned  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Ireland, 
©f  Albany.  He  received  the  first  premium  in  the 
class  of  blood  horses  at  the  State  Fair  at  Buffalo,’, 
i-n  1848.  He  is  a  horse  of  commanding  appearance, 
and  the  committee  who  awarded  him  the  premium 


remark — “  He  is  a  beautiful  blood  bay,  fine  bone, 
high  carriage,  and  beautiful  action.  He  is  eight 
years  old,  and  a  superior  horse  for  all  purposes. 
He  has  stood  in  this  city  for  several  years,  and  his 
patronage  has  been  extensive. 


®l)e  lavmcv  0  ^Tote-Book. 

Trial  of  Plows  in  Seneca  Comity. 

Te  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural 
Society  : — 

Gentlemen — When  we  received  the  notice  of  our 
appointment  to  act  as  judges  at  the  trial  of  plows  in 
Seneca  County,  we  felt  in  common  with  our  farming 
community,  the  importance  of  the  movement,  and  the 
benefit  to  arise  from  a  careful,  judicious  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purpose. 

As  practical  farmers,  accustomed  to  the  plow  and  its 
use,  we  feel  justified  in  presenting  a  few  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  matter  before  us,  for  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  farmer,  and  the  mechanics,  who  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  aid  us  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  we  need  in  our  vocation,  and  more  especially  the 
indispensable  and  important  implement,  the  Plow. 

We  think  it  has  been  long  evident  that  caprice  and 
accidental  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  a  large 
catalogue  of  plows,  which,  upon  trial,  have  disappointed 
the  hopes  and  wasted  the  means  of  the  purchaser;  of 
this  class  of  plows,  few,  perhaps,  have  been  construct¬ 
ed  by  makers  having  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  im¬ 
plement,  and  but  little  of  the  skill  or  science  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  good  plow. 

There  seems  to  be  another  error  also  prevalent 
among  plow  makers,  too  often  adopted  by  farmers, 
boding  evil  to  our  agricultural  success,  or  at  least  to  a 
thorough  and  proper  tillage  of  the  soil;  vre  allude  to 
the  frequent  attempts  to  produce  plows  which  shall,  by 
turning  broad  furrows,  work  over  two  acres  per  day, 


gaining  time  at  the  expense  of  the  necessary  breaking 
up  and  essential  pulverising  of  the  soil.  Thus,  farmers 
are  tempted  with  plows  to  turn  furrow  slices  of  14  to 
16  inches  in  width,  while  the  depth  rarely  exceeds  5| 
inches;  we  will  not  deny  that  circumstances  may  exist 
where  a  broad  furrow  of  tw’elve  inches  and  more  in 
width  may  be  useful;  but  as  a  general  principle,  great¬ 
er  depth  w’ith  pulverisation,  should  be  the  main  object 
of  the  plow  maker,  the  second  effort  being  to  overcome 
resistance  with  the  least  powrer. 

We  feel  strong  in  the  opinion,  that  large  masses  of 
soil,  turned  over  in  furrows  of  fourteen  inches  'wide  by 
six  inches  deep,  must  require  a  large  outlay  of  subse¬ 
quent  labor  to  render  the  soil  friable  and  in  fit  condition 
to  receive  manure  in  a  wTell  mixed  state ;  neither  w’ill 
the  land  so  treated  be  in  a  state  to  afford  thorough 
nourishment  to  the  seed  deposited  from  the  manures  in¬ 
tended  for  it.  The  gain  of  time  therefore,  in  rapid 
plowing  by  broad  furrows,  may  be  and  oft  times  is  an 
expensive  system. 

Another  error  in  the  manufacture  of  plow’s,  from 
W’hieh,  as  practical  farmers,  wre  are  called  upon  to  suf¬ 
fer  inconvenience  is,  the  imperfect  line  of  draft  present¬ 
ed  to  our  teams,  not  only  because  this  line  is  not  pre¬ 
served  at  right  angles  w’ith  the  shoulders  of  our  horses, 
but  also  because  of  the  arrangement  of  the  beam  as  at¬ 
tached  to  the  iron  frame  of  the  plow’  body.  In  this  lat¬ 
ter  arrangement  much  difficulty  appears  to  exist,  and 
fancy  has  too  much  sway;  the  obliquity  of  the  beam  to 
the  line  of  the  land  side,  may  be  necessary  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  produce  a  direct  line  of  dralt  from  the  true 
point  of  resistance,  but  as  practical  men  w’e  have  reason 
to  object  to  the  too  frequent  need  of  shifting  our  guide 
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bolts,  and  the  use  of  other  expedients  to  compensate 
the  erroneous  line  of  draft  adopted  by  the  makers.  We 
feel  well  assured  that  our  agricultural  mechanics  are 
abundantly  skillful,  and  possess  sufficient  science  to 
correct  this  inconvenience  when  brought  to  their  no¬ 
tice. 

When  we  consider  the  object  or  intent  of  the  plow, 
we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  it  is  to  perform  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmer  the  same  operation,  and  to  produce  the 
same  effects,  as  the  spade  in  the  hands  of  the  gardener; 
that  is,  to  turn  over  and  thoroughly  to  break  up  the 
soil.  Now  the  man  and  his  spade  acting  together  is  a 
most  complex  and  perfect  tool ;  but  the  time  is  yet  to 
come  -when  a  simple  machine  shall  be  produced  to  ac¬ 
complish  with  equal  excellence  the  same  results  as  the 
man  and  spade.  We  may  not  doubt  however,  from  the 
vast  improvement  of  late  years,  that  such  a  machine 
will  in  time  be  constructed;  the  talent  and  science  of 
our  agricultural  mechanics  fully  justify  such  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  attention  of  farmers  to 
the  study  of  their  vocation,  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
inventor  and  a  check  upon  visionary  attempts. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  now  present  a 
report  of  facts  connected  with  the  trial  of  plows,  facts 
which  offer  to  every  man  of  thought  and  observation 
much  matter  for  reflection. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  30th  August,  1849, 
we  reached  the  grounds  selected  for  the  trial  of  plows. 
The  field  presented  a  generally  uniform  appearance, 
gently  sloping  from  the  east  to  west ;  the  soil  was  a 
elay  loam,  rather  tenacious,  as  is  most  of  the  wheat 
land  of  the  fertile  county  of  Seneca;  the  sod  was  of 
timothy  with  a  mixture  of  clover,  and  had  not  been 
plowed  for  several  years.  It  should  here  be  mentioned 
and  remembered  that  since  the  month  of  May  last,  but 
little  rain  had  fallen  in  this  section  of  country,  which 
was  made  manifest  by  reference  to  a  meteorological  ta¬ 
ble,  as  well  as  by  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  the  soil  was  uniform  in  its  nature,  so  the  resis¬ 
tance  offered  was  relatively  the  same  to  each  plow,  and 
the  trial  was  alike  to  all,  and  under  like  circumstances. 

A  stationary  power  had  been  well  placed,  midway 
between  the  eastern  and  western  extremes  of  a  plat  of 
ground  150  feet  long;  a  traveller  or  guide  was  prepar¬ 
ed  to  bear  and  direct  the  rope,  in  order  that  each  plow 
might  be  directed  with  precision. 

Furrows  had  been  previously  opened  six  inches  in 
depth.  The  plows  were  entered  on  the  secretary’s 
books  in  numerical  order,  and  called  to  the  trial  in  the 
same  order.  A  substantial  dynamometer  was  placed 
in  our  hands  with  a  certificate  from  the  proper  officer 
that  the  same  had  been  tested  and  proved  by  the  State 
standard,  and  was  correct,  indicating  power  as  high  as 
one  thousand  pounds. 

An  extent  of  ground  was  carefully  surveyed,  and 
marked  into  spaces  of  30  by  300  feet,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  each  plow  could  per¬ 
form  the  work  required. 

With  these  and  other  arrangements,  our  duties  were 
comparatively  easy,  and  as  no  haste  or  hurry  was  per¬ 
mitted,  we  continued  our  labor  through  two  successive 
days,  strengthened  by  the  hope  and  belief  that  we  were 
entering  upon  a  system  which,  if  continued  from  year 
to  year,  wTould  in  due  time  work  a  large  and  positive 
benefit. 

The  following  table  gives  a  full  and  particular  state¬ 
ment  of  the  trials,  classifying  the  implements  in  order, 
from  the  lesser  to  the  greater  power  required  to  over¬ 
come  the  resistance  offered. 

By  Stationary  Power, 

Depth  of  forrow,  6  inches — Width  of  furrow ,  12  inches. 

Pounds. 


1.  Burrall’s  wheel  Plow,  No.  2, .  290 

2,  Burrall’s  Wheel  Plow,  No.  3, .  295 


Pounds 

3.  Lamport  Iron  Beam  Plow  from  Ovid, .  340 

4.  Burrall’s  Wheel  Plow,  No.  4,... .  345 

5.  Penn  Yan  Plow, . .  355 

6.  Burrall’s  Wheel  Plow,  No.  5,... .  356 

7.  Buckeye  Iron  Beam, .  372 

8.  Crane  Plow,  with  cutter, . . .  415 

9.  Burrall’s  Landside  Plow, . .  427 

10.  Dundee  Plow, . . .  441 

11.  Burrall’s  Landside,  No.  5, .  485 

12.  Crane  Plow,  with  coulter, .  493 

By  Horse  Power. 

Depth  of  furrow,  7  inches — Width  of  furrow  13  inches. 

Pounds. 

1.  Burrall’s  Wheel  Plow,  No.  3, .  489 

2.  Penn  Yan  Plow, . . .  493 

3.  Burrall’s  Wheel  Plow,  No.  5, .  511 

4.  Burrall’s  Wheel  Plow,  No.  4, . .  . .  519 

5.  Lamport  Iron  Beam, .  520 

6.  Dundee  Plow, . .  520 1 

7.  Burrall’s  Landside,  No.  2, .  524 

8.  Crane  Plow, . . .  533 

9.  Burrall’s  Landside,  No.  5, .  673 


The  trial  by  horses  having  been  made  on  the  second 
day,  several  owners  of  Plows  entered,  did  not  appear  in 
time. 

The  plowing  performed  by  the  several  implements 
was  good  and  uniform,  evidencing  much  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  plowmen.  Understanding  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  the  true  and  relia¬ 
ble  estimate  of  the  power  necessary  for  good  work,  we 
do  not  deem  it  nececsary  to  particularise  the  work  of 
any  one  plow;  all  was  good,  and  the  facts  set  forth  in 
the  above  table  will  enable  every  man  to  draw  right 
conclusions  and  safe  estimates. 

Among  the  facts  presented  to  our  notice,  were  two 
frames  of  the  wheel  plow,  which  had  been  used  for 
several  years,  they  were  worn  through  the  mould 
board,  and  the  wheel  had  yielded  on  its  margin,  being 
the  substitute  for  a  landside;  on  examination,  the  jour¬ 
nals  or  points  of  the  axle  of  the  wheels,  were  sound  and 
perfect. 

Having  witnessed  the  excitement  among  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  among  the  large  assemblage  of  practi¬ 
cal  farmers  convened  on  this  occasion,  we  respectfully 
urge  upon  the  farmers  of  this  State,  and  upon  agricul¬ 
tural  mechanics,  frequent  meetings  and  interviews  upon 
the  plan  of,  and  with  similar  objects  to  this  meeting  in 
Seneca  county ;  the  true  interests  of  both  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  promoted,  and  science  will  be  more  kindly 
courted  to  deepen  our  furrows,  to  pulverise  our  soils,  and 
thus  add  to  our  general  prosperity, 

Saturday,  September  1,  1849. 

B.  B.  Kirtland,  Rensselaer  Co., 

Elias  Cost,  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  Co. 
John  Mallory,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co. 

Judges  of  the  trial  of  Plows. 
To  John  Delafield,  Esq.,  President 

of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society. 


Litigation,, 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  my  article  on  Litigation, 
I  am  made  to  say  “  In  this  respect  we  are  not  far 
behind  the  Danish  colonies  in  the  south.”  I  intend¬ 
ed  to  say  that  we  are  far  behind  them.  A  gentleman 
who  spent  some  months  in  the  island  of  St .  Croix,  and 
who  paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject,  in¬ 
formed  me  that  nine  suits  out  of  ten  are  settled  be¬ 
fore  u  The  Reconciling  Commission.” 

The  same  gentleman  has  placed  in  my  hands,  a 
copy  of  the  “  Ordinance  respecting  the  Re¬ 
conciling  Institution,”  issued  by  the  King  of 
Denmark  at  Copenhagen,  17th  December,  1798, 
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which  he  received  from  one  of  the  Judges  of  that 
Island.  Perhaps  I  may  notice  it  hereafter.  An 
Observer.  ^ _ 

Oneida  Agricultural  Society* 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Show  and  Fair 
of  the  Oneida  County  Agricultural  Society,  held  at 
Hampton  Village  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September 
last.  This  was  the  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  soci¬ 
ety,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  attended  on 
former  occasions,  it  afforded  evidence  of  progress  in 
reference  to  those  objects  to  which  the  association  is 
devoted.  The  writer  was  previously  unacquainted 
with  the  agricultural  products  of  the  county,  except 
from  such  specimens  as  have  been  presented  at  our  va¬ 
rious  State  Fairs,  and  had  not,  therefore,  the  means  of 
comparing  the  present  with  former  displays. 

As  to  the  live-stock  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  the 
cattle  and  horses  were  more  numerous  than  at  most 
county  exhibitions  which  we  have  attended.  In  respect 
to  quality,  the  general  average  of  the  cattle  was  hardly 
as  good  as  we  had  expected  to  find.  We  say  it  in  no 
captious  spirit,  but  with  limited  exceptions,  the  cattle 
possessed  but  few  of  the  characteristics  indicative  of 
proper  breeding;  that  is,  they  had  not  the  uniformity 
of  points  which  showed  that  the  breeders  had  any  dis¬ 
tinct  or  definite  objects  in  view — their  occasional  good 
qualities  appearing  to  be  rather  the  result  of  accident, 
than  a  well  defined  system.  We  noticed  five  or  six 
full  blood  Devons,  (rather  too  small  in  size  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  standard  of  that  breed,)  and  a  couple  of  fine  short¬ 
horn  heifers;  most  of  the  stock  appearing  to  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  various  breeds  with  no  particular  traits  of 
either. 

There  were  many  working  oxen  and  steers.  Among 
them  we  noticed  the  fine  cattle  of  S.  H.  Church,  which 
received  a  silver  medal  at  the  late  State  Show,  the 
oxen  of  John  Bryden,  which  took  the  second  premium, 
and  the  three-year-olds  of  H.  H.  Eastman,  which  took 
the  first  premium  for  steers  on  the  same  occasion. 
Several  yoke  of  the  oxen  performed  well  on  a  loaded 
©art. 

There  were  but  few  good  swine.  Of  sheep  there 
were  good  specimens  of  Saxons,  Merinos,  and  several 
pens  of  mixed  blood  English  sheep.  Of  poultry,  there 
was  a  fair  show.  Mr.  Redmond,  of  Utica,  had  various 
kinds  of  fowls,  Dorkings.  Javas,  Games,  &c.;  Bremen 
geese,  and  several  varieties  of  ducks. 

The  show  of  implements  was  quite  large — especially 
of  the  various  kinds  of  improved  plows,  cultivators, 
straw-cutters,  &c.  The  principal  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles,  dairy  products,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  were  exhi¬ 
bited  in  a  large  tent,  forming  a  collection  highly  credi¬ 
table  both  in  extent  and  quality. 

The  plowing  match  was  an  interesting  display  of  ap¬ 
proved  plows  and  of  the  comparative  skill  of  plowmen. 
We  think  there  were  seventeen  competitors.  The  soil 
was  very  firm,  being  somewhat  stony  and  gravelly,  and 
covered  with  a  tqugh  and  close  sward,  which  rendered 
it  difficult  to  be  plowed  wTell,  to  the  depth  required — 
seven  inches.  It  was,  however,  a  very  suitable  place 
for  such  a  trial,  forming  a  better  test  of  the  capacity  of 
plows  for  working  in  a  tenacious  soil,  than  is  usually 
obtained  on  similar  occasions.  The  work  was  gene¬ 
rally  well  done.  In  a  few  instances  the  furrows  were 
too  wide,  and  consequently  laid  too  flat  and  heavy. 
Among  the  plows  used,  we  noticed  the  Scotch  plows 
made  by  Mr.  Auld,  of  New-Hartford,  others  made  by 
Messrs.  Milner  of  Whitestown,  Wilson  of  Vernon, 
Pratt  of  Syracuse,  Delano  of  Mottville,  Brainard  & 
Wheeler  of  Rome,  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  and  Smith’s  Michigan  sub-soil  plow,  of¬ 
fered  by  Newel  French.  The  latter  consists  of  two 
plows  set  one  before  the  other,  in  the  same  beam.  The 


forward  one  skims  off  two  or  three  inches  of  the  sward, 
and  the  hinder  one  goes  four  or  five  inches  deeper, 
raising  the  lower  soil  and  throwing  it  completely  over 
the  sward.  What  would  be  the  usual  working  or 
comparative  advantage  of  this  implement  for  soils  in 
general  we  are  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  it  left  the  soil  in  fine  condition  for  a  crop.  It  was 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  thoroughly  stirred  and  re¬ 
versed  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  nine  or  ten  inches.  It 
required  but  one  man  to  hold. 

The  address  to  the  Society  was  delivered  by  its  Presi¬ 
dent,  Henry  Rhodes,  Esq.  It  was  a  sensible,  straight¬ 
forward  document,  well  calculated  to  urge  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  county  in  the  various  enterprises  which  they 
have  already  so  well  begun. 

The  number  of  people  in  attendance  on  this  occasion 
was  not  less  than  eight  thousand,  not  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  were  ladies;  and  the  spirit  of  ambition 
for  improvement  in  most  departments  was  strikingly 
manifest  among  all  classes. 


Farmers’  Wives  and  Daughters. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  have  observed  many  articles  in 
agricultural  and  other  papers,  in  reference  to  farmers’ 
wives  in  New-England,  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  have 
not  met  with  a  very  cordial  acceptance  by  that  class 
for  whom  the  authors  of  these  articles  have  poured  forth 
their  sympathies.  Some  persons  who  have  never  entered 
a  farmer’s  house,  and  who  have  not  the  least  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  wife  or  daughters  spend 
their  time,  give  such  melancholy  descriptions  of  their 
sufferings,  and  draw  such  fabulous  pictures  of  their  em¬ 
ployment,  that  it  would  almost  induce  the  slave  at  the 
south  to  forget  the  pain  of  his  bleeding  back,  and  the 
hardships  of  his  daily  toil,  in  sympathy  for  the  degra¬ 
ded  and  much  abused  wife  of  the  New  England  farmer. 
Doubtless  all  of  that  much  oppressed  class,  in  order  to 
mitigate  whose  sufferings  these  articles  are  written, 
feel  very  thankful  to  those,  who  from  gallantry,  or  from 
the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  have  enlisted  in  their  be¬ 
half.  But  we  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion  for 
their  benefit  and  ours,  that  they  would  lay  aside  their 
pen  until  they  had  informed  themselves  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  they  would  write,  and  we  trust  they 
will  find  their  sympathy  uncalled  for. 

There  is  another  class  whose  opinion  in  reference  to 
farmer’s  wives  and  daughters  is  scarcely  less  erroneous, 
though  they  have  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  nature  of  their  employments.  Th'eir  false  ideas 
arise  from  the  incorrect  standard  by  which  they  esti¬ 
mate  a  woman’s  true  worth.  There  are  many  who 
consider  that  labor  the  hardest  to  be  endured,  and  that 
servitude  the  most  severe  which  affects  in  the  least,  the 
complexion  of  their  delicate  hands.  It  is  very  natural 
for  them  to  breath  forth  their  sentimental  lamentations 
for  the  black-handed  objects  of  their  pity,  only  showing 
a  lack  of  judgment  in  observation,  and  necessarily  ridi¬ 
culous  fallacies  in  conclusions.  It  is  persons  of  this 
class,  I  imagine,  who  have  penned  these  articles  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  an  article  of  this  class, 
from  the  Springfield  Republican,  in  your  last  number, 
is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  ridiculous  specimen  of  that 
most  ridiculous  class  of  pieces.  That  writer  complains 
that  the  life  of  the  farmer’s  wife  is  “  nothing  but 
mend  and  botch,  cook  and  bake,”  &c.,  &c.  ’T  is  true, 
the  farmer’s  wife  and  daughters  do  labor  ;  but  is  it  not 
as  honorable  for  them  to  do  that  which  promotes  their 
health  and  happiness,  as  to  sit  in  their  parlors,  spending 
their  time  in  embroidery,  reading  foolish  novels,  or 
thumming  the  piano  to  the  tune  of  u  Susannah,  don’t 
you  cry,”  and  other  popular  negro  melodies,  while  a 
servant  girl  in  the  kitchen  performs  their  duties  for 
them.  It  is  said,  too,  that  New-England  farmers  kill 
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their  wives  with  hard  work.  This  assertion  is  too  no¬ 
toriously  false  to  need  refutation ;  and  even  if  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  such  brutes,  the  women  of  New  England  are 
too  independent  to  submit  to  such  treatment. 

Where  do  we  look  for  the  healthiest  women  ?  Is  it 
among  that  class  who  never  see  the  sun  rise,  or  the 
dew  sparkling  in  his  early  rays  ?  Or  is  it  among  those 
who  are  compelled  by  their  avocations  to  rise  early, 
and  to  inhale  the  fresh  and  invigorating  morning  air  ? 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  farmer’s  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  healthy,  are  capable  of 
enduring  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  consequently  live  to 
a  greater  age. 

The  writer  in  the  Republican  accuses  the  farmers  of 
loving  money  better  than  other  men,  and  says,  that  in 
order  to  gratify  this  passion,  they  make  slaves  of  their 
wives,  and  that  11  while  they  are  enjoying  the  ease  and 
luxury  of  independence,  the  cares  of  their  faded  and 
broken  down  wives,  know  no  relaxation.”  Are  farmers 
more  avaricious  than  other  men,  and  is  the  dollar  their 
only  standard  of  respectability  ?  I  have  always  suppo¬ 
sed  that  wealth  was  more  powerful  in  the  city,  and 
among  commercial  men,  than  in  an  agricultural  com¬ 
munity:  and  where,  if  not  in  the  country,  do  wives  re¬ 
ceive  their  due  share  of  kindness  and  attention  from  their 
husbands  ?  In  this  section  of  New  England,  the  wives 
and  daughters  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  toil  sooner  than 
the  husbands  and  farmers;  owing  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
that  the  female  character  is  more  susceptible  to  the  al- 
luremements  of  fashion  and  luxury  than  the  other  sex, 
so  that  there  are  more  fine  ladies  than  gentlemen,  to 
be  found  in  farmer’s  families.  The  writer  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  goes  on  to  say,  “  that  from  such  a  life,  the 
girls  of  our  day  are  learning  to  shrink,  because  they 
know  they  are  to  be  sacrificed.”  Girls  who  have 
been  taught  to  despise  labor,  and  to  spend  their  time 
in  frivolous  amusements,  would  of  course  shrink  from 
such  a  life.  But  those  who  are  willing  to  be  useful, 
who  desire  to  become  truly  independent,  know  that  they 
are  making  no  sacrifice  in  becoming  farmers’  wives. 
There  is  one  class  of  writers  who  would  deprive  the 
farmer’s  family  of  all  participation  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  modern  female  education,  and  consider  them 
fit  only  for  the  drudges  which  the  first  writer  alluded  to 
describes  them  to  be.  This  latter  class  would  gracious¬ 
ly  allow  them  to  spend  their  winter  evenings  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  some  useful,  practical  work  on  natural  history, 
the  management  of  bees  and  the  like,  read  by  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  while  the  rest  are  employed  in  knit¬ 
ting.  They  do  not  seem  to  consider  them  capable  of 
appreciating  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  elegant  litera¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  they  might  permit  them  to  read  Thomp- 
son’s  Seasons,  and  Bloomfield’s  “  Farmer’s  Boy,”  as 
having  reference  to  rural  pursuits  in  general.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  a  farmer’s  wife  and  daughters  should 
not  receive  the  same  education,  and  be  allowed  to  read 
the  same  books  which  are  considered  proper  for  females 
of  other  classes  ? 

Now  I,  for  one,  protest  against  this  constant  interfe- 
rence  with  our  rights  and  privileges.  Farmers  are  as 
intelligent,  and  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves 
as  the  merchant  or  mechanic,  or  the  professional  man, 
and  they  have  too  much  freedom  to  be  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  those  who  know  nothing  about  them  or 
their  employment.  Let  us  spend  our  time  as  we 
please,  provided  no  other  person’s  rights  are  interfered 
with.  If  we  prefer  doing  our  own  cooking  to  having  it 
half  done  by  girls  who  feel  little  interest  in  doing  it 
well,  why  may  we  not  be  allowed  the  privilege  1 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  think  the  farmer  in  a 
very  degraded  condition,  and  who  kindly  wish  to  ele¬ 
vate  him.  Now  if  this  is  really  their  object,  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  it,  would  be  to  endeavor  to  render 
labor  respectable,  and  to  teach  the  rising  generation 


that  industry  is  the  surest  road  to  respectability.  There 
can  certainly  be  no  employment  so  well  calculated  to 
refine  the  character,  and  ‘develop  the  noblest  faculties 
of  our  nature,  as  farming,  provided  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  is  not  neglected;  and  for  this  there  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  indeed  no  excuse.  Any  farmer  can  find 
sufficient  time  and  opportunities  for  reading  and  study,  if 
he  is  disposed  to  improve  them.  A  Farmer’s  Daugh¬ 
ter.  Manchester ,  Vt.,  Sept.  20,  1849. 

A  Cheap  Farm  Gate® 


This  design  is  for  a  gate  four  feet  high  and 
twelve  feet  long;  but  they  can  be  made  of  any  re¬ 
quired  length  or  height  The  rails  and  forward  up- 


89— farm  gate. 


right  are  2+3  inches,  and  the  hind  upright  3+4, 
framed  together.  The  cross  pieces  may  be  round, 
made  of  small  hemlocks  and  peeled,  or  they  may  be 
of  sawed  stuff  an  inch  square.  The  rails  are  bored 
with  an  inch  auger,  two  holes  side  by  side,  and 
slanted  each  way  to  accommodate  the  cross  pieces, 
which  are  a  foot  apart.  After  the  gate  is  put  to¬ 
gether,  nail  the  cross  pieces  at  each  end,  and  nail 
them  together  in  the  middle  with  wrought  nails, 
which  should  be  clinched.  The  post  on  which  the 
gate  is  hung,  has  a  plank  cap  on  top  with  a  hole 
through  it  for  the  round  tenon  on  the  upright  piece 
of  the  gate ;  at  the  bottom  it  may  turn  in  a  piece  of 
wood  morticed  into  the  post,  or  what  is  much  bet¬ 
ter,  in  a  stone,  with  a  hole  drilled  in  it  about  an 
inch. 

The  advantages  of  this  gate  are,  its  cheapness 
— a  man  can  make  one  in  about  six  hours,  and  there 
is  no  iron  about  it  except  the  nails, — and  it  will  not 
sag,  as  the  cross  pieces  brace  each  way,  thus  re¬ 
medying  the  great  defect  to  which  gates  are  liable. 
W,  L.  Eaton,  East  Weare,  N.  H. 

Cisterns  for  Live  Stock* 

I  have  a  water-lime  cistern  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  six  feet  deep,  which  has  been  estimated  to  hold 
90  barrels.  For  nearly  two  months  of  our  late  ve¬ 
ry  dry  season,  it  has  chiefly  furnished  the  drink  for 
half  a  dozen  cows  and  four  horses,  while  many  far¬ 
mers  who  had  no  such  cisterns,  drove  their  cattle 
to  considerable  distances. 

In  some  parts  of  England  it  has  been  found  that 
the  rain  from  the  roofs  of  the  necessary  buildings 
on  a  farm,  is  sufficient,  if  saved,  for  all  their  live 
stock  through  the  year;  and  we  put  the  question, 
Are  not  cisterns  as  cheap  as  wells  ?  Many  wells  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Hamilton 
Group,  are  not  fed  by  springs  in  severe  drouths, 
and  become  in  effect,  cisterns,  soon  to  be  exhausted. 
Without  any  roof  to  turn  in  more  water,  they  are 
useless  till  the  soaking  rains  of  autumn,  saturate 
not  only  the  soil,  but  the  subsoil  to  considerable 
depths.  On  the  contrary,  a  cistern  which  depends 
on  a  roof  for  its  supply,  may  find  business  for  its 
pump  after  a  very  moderate  shower. 
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Water-lime  cisterns  will  not  yield  soft  water  for 
a  long  time  after  they  are  in  use.  Ours  was  plas¬ 
tered  anew  five  years  ago,  and  great  improvement 
is  yet  needed  in  its  quality  for  washing.  Another 
hint  may  be  useful.  Water-lime  plaster  requires  to 
be  covered  up  completely  from  the  frost.  After  an 
unsuccessful  experiment,  we  had  timbers  laid  across 
the  cistern,  covered  with  two-inch  plank,  and  pine 
shavings  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  It  was  then 
carefully  sodded  over,  and  we  have  discovered  no 
encroachment  by  the  frost.  Aquarius. 

A  lady  at  my  elbow  says,  the  expense  (in¬ 
cluding  damage)  of  driving  cows  long  distances  to 
water,  is  greater  than  to  turn  all  the  rain  from  the 
barn  roof  into  cisterns;  and  she  also  suggests  that 
farmers  should  not  bring  their  cattle  round  the 
house,  or  into  the  door-yard,  where  mud  would  be 
made  for  their  wives  to  scold  over. 


Profits  of  Farming. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  notice  an  article  in  the 
September  number  of  The  Cultivator ,  signed  u  A 
Farmer,  Hillsdale ,  Columbia  County ,”  containing 
statements  of  the  comparative  productiveness  of 
capital  and  labor,  as  applied  to  farming  and  other 
pursuits,  suggested  by  the  table  in  the  July  number 
of  your  paper,  giving  the  estimate  of  the  principal 
products  of  Seneca  county,  for  the  year  1848.  He 
says — u  that  notwithstanding  the  superior  advanta¬ 
ges  and  management  of  the  farmers  of  Seneca 
county,  still  the  income  on  their  capital  and  labor 
is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  great 
industrial  interests  of  our  country.’5  Now,  on  ex¬ 
amining  that  table,  I  find  the  following  results,  viz : 
that  the  average  nett  profit  over  cost  of  production 
on  the  land  devoted  to  wheat,  was  $11.25  per  acre; 
on  the  land  in  Barley,  $6.13  per  acre;  on  that  in 
Oats,  $5  per  acre;  and  on  the  corn  lands,  $7.25  per 
acre;  and  that  the  average  of  the  whole  64,363 
acres,  devoted  to  these  four  principal  products,  was 
$9  per  acre. 

Assuming  the  average  value  of  these  lands  to  be 
$50  per  acre,  which  I  imagine  is  a  liberal  estimate, 
I  find  that  the  income  or  nett  profit  of  capital  would 
be,  on  the  wheat  lands,  22i  per  cent.;  on  that  in 
barley,  12^  per  cent;  on  that  in  oats,  10  per  cent; 
and  on  that  in  corn  14-|  per  cent. ;  and  the  average 
rate  upon  the  whole  64,363  acres,  18  per  cent,  nett 
profit!  Now  I  would  ask,  what  u  other  of  the 
great  industrial  interests  of  our  country”  does  or 
can  produce  an  “  income  on  their  capital  and  la¬ 
bor  ”  like  this?  Certainly  not  the  manufacturers 
of  New  England,  which  I  believe  to  be  at  this  time 
as  profitable  as  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world — and  which,  I  think  I  may  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  have  not  netted  their  owners  for  the 
ten  years  past,  a  profit  exceeding  7  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  their  capital. 

In  the  same  September  number  of  The  Cultiva¬ 
tor ,  is  a  statement  of  the  products  of  the  Lakeland 
farm  of  Mr.  Foster,  in  that  same  Seneca  county,  in 
which  55  acres  of  wheat  land,  (the  only  crop  of 
which  particulars  are  given,)  are  stated  to  have 
produced  28  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land! 
Certainly  I  would  not  offer  this  premium  farm  as  an 
exponent  of  farming  in  general,  but  I  take  it  in 
some  measure  as  an  exponent  of  what  farming 
might  be,  if  the  same  skill,  economy  and  capital 
was  devoted  to  it  as  there  is  to  many  other  of  the 
great  industrial  pursuits.  Again,  “  A  Farmer” 
says  that  “  the  income  of  all  the  other  great  indus¬ 
trial  interests  of  our  country,  is  shown  by  the  cen¬ 
sus  to  be  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pr  cent. 


upon  their  capitals;”  and  to  prove  this,  quotes  in  a 
note,  the  census  of  Massachusetts  for  1845,  where 
the  manufacturing  capital  of  that  State  is  put 
down  at  over  forty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  their  products  at  nearly  eighty-eight  mil¬ 
lions  “  or,”  he  adds,  “  near  two  hundred  pr  cent, 
on  capital  employed,  and  near  $700  annual  income 
from  the  labor  of  each  individual.”  Here,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  an  important  error,  occasioned  by  leaving 
out  of  view  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  which 
the  manufacturers  work  upon,  and  which,  though 
constituting  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions  when  finished,  is  yet  in  no  sense  their  pro¬ 
duction  ;  for  example — the  cotton  manufacturer, 
out  of  a  pound  of  cotton,  costing  12  cents,  produ¬ 
ces  three  yards  of  cloth,  which  netts  him  six  cents 
per  yard,  amounting  to  18  cents.  Now  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  labor  and  capital  is  not  18  cents — it  is 
only  six  cents,  the  increased  value  of  the  cotton 
over  its  cost,  and  this  is  about  the  average  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  products  of  our  manufacturers  general¬ 
ly.  So  that  instead  of  taking  the  income  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  employed  in  manufacturing  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  the  “value  of  their  products  ”  when 
sold,  it  should  be  stated  at  only  one-third  of  the 
amount;  thus,  the  income  from  the  capital  and  la¬ 
bor  of  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  should 
be  put  down  at  twenty-nine  millions,  instead  of 
eighty-seven  millions  and  over — which  would  leave 
for  each  hand  employed,  230  dollars  annually,  in¬ 
stead  of  near  $700,”  as  stated  by  your  correspond¬ 
ent;  and  showing  too,  the  earnings  of  individuals 
engaged  in  agriculture,  by  his  own  statement,  to 
be  nearly  seventy  dollars  per  year  more  than  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  See. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  profits  of  capital  and  la¬ 
bor  devoted  to  agriculture,  have  never  been  ascer¬ 
tained  and  understood  in  this  country,  and  that  a 
more  thorough  examination  and  calculation  would 
show,  that  agriculture  might  be  made  to  be  wThat 
God  intended  it  should  be,  the  most  profitable,  as 
well  as  the  most  natural  and  happy  pursuit  of  man. 
Enquirer.  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  5,  1849. 


Agricultural  Show  in  Scotland. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  u  The  Scottish  Agricul¬ 
tural  Journal ,”  containing  an  account  of  the  show  of 
the  Royal  Northern  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Aber¬ 
deen  in  August  last.  It  was  the  fourth  exhibition  of 
this  association,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  stock,  implements,  fruits,  &e.  At  the  dinner, 
at  which  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  presided,  Mr.  Pliny 
Miles,  formerly  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  responded,  in 
a  very  felicitous  manner,  to  a  toast.  u  He  said  he  was 
a  son  of  a  New  York  farmer  who  had  received  three 
first  prizes  from  agricultural  societies.  They  carried 
on  a  reciprocity  system  in  the  agricultural  societies  of 
the  United  States,  which  deserved  attention.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  society  of  New-York  co-operated  with  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  and  exchanged  the  right  of  competing  in 
the  respective  societies.  The  exhibition  of  live-stock 
which  he  had  seen  that  day,  wras  superior  to  what  he 
was  accustomed  to  see  in  America — not  in  number,  but 
in  quality.  He  had  been  extremely  well  pleased  to 
observe  the  perfection  to  which  the  cultivation  of  fruits 
had  been  carried  in  Scotland.  He  had  picked  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  open  air  in  Florida,  in  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary;  but  he  had  certainly  never  seen  better  stra  wber¬ 
ries,  cherries,  and  peaches,  than  he  saw  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Show  that  day.  He  had  seen,  indeed,  better 
, pears  and  apples,  but  altogether  he  had  been  astonished 
at  such  an  exhibition  of  fruit  in  this  northern  climate, 
where  there  must  be  so  short  seasons.  With  reference 
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to  Sir  Janies  Elphinstone’s  remarks  regarding  the  scar¬ 
city  of  agricultural  implements,  he  would  take  leave  to 
say,  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Yankee  had  con¬ 
trived  a  great  number  of  these  implements*  One  rea¬ 
son  might  be  the  cheap  rate  at  which  patents  might  be 
secured — for  $30  any  invention  might  be  patented, 
from  a  mouse-trap  to  a  steam-engine.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  He  was  a  stranger  in  this  city,  and  he 
could  say,  without  compromising  himself  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  and  a  republican,  that  he  had  drunk  the  health  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  to  the  Navy  and 
Army  of  Great  Britain,  for  he  considered  that  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  dif¬ 
fered  far  more  in  name  than  in  reality.  (Loud  cheers.) 
He  considered  it  rational,  and  even  laudable,  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  leave  his  own  country  with  some  national 
prejudice  in  its  favor;  but  whatever  prejudice  he  enter¬ 
tained  against  Great  Britain  had  been  entirely  dispelled 
since  his  acquaintance  with  it.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Miles  returned  his  cordial  thanks  for  the  honor  which 
had  been  done  to  his  country  and  to  himself.  (Loud 
applause.)”  _ 

Improved  Cotswold  Sheep* 

In  answer  to  “J.  P.  R.”  in  our  September  number, 
J.  W.  Ware,  Esq.,  of  Berry  ville-,  Clark  county,  Va., 
writes:  tf  I  import  the  improved  Cotswold,  called  by 
some  New  Oxfordshire,  for  my  own  private  use,  not 
for  speculation  by  sale.”  He  states  that  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  part  of  his  sheep  from  Mr.  Charles  Large, 
near  Lechdale,  Oxfordshire.  Mr.  W.  says:  tl  I  wrote 
to  him  to  send  me  none  but  Royal  Prize  Sheep,  when¬ 
ever  he  could  spare  them.  I  put  no  limit,  but  paid  the 
sum  he  demanded  :  presuming  that  the  best,  of  course, 
would  be  exhibited  for  the  prize,  and  especially  direct¬ 
ing  none  to  be  sent  but  the  prize  sheep.  Last  year  I 
received  two  ewes  from  the  pen  that  took  the  prize  at 
the  Royal  Society’s  Show  at  York;  this  year  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  five  of  the  ewes  that  took  the  prize  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Fair  at  Norwich,  to  come  over  this  fall 
after  being  tupped  by  a  ram  weighing,  alive,  420  lbs., 
which  took  the  prize  of  £40  as  the  best  shearling  long- 
woolled  ram,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
in  1847.  When  I  use  the  words  1  royal  prize,’  I  mean, 
always,  the  prize  given  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  England.  I  do  so  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  fre¬ 
quent  multiplicity  of  words,  believing  the  term  used 
would  be  fully  understood,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Queen  herself  individually  gave  any  prize,  and  of  eoure 
I  could  not  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  mislead  by  an  im¬ 
proper  expression.” 


Decay  of  Timber. 

Eds.  Cultivator — There  are  few  people  more 
deeply  interested  in  that  species  of  knowledge, 
which  will  enable  us  to  detect  the  cause,  and  lead 
us  to  the  discovery  of  means  whereby  we  may  de¬ 
lay  the  decay  of  timber  used  in  building,  than  the 
farmer ;  yet  how  few  there  are  who  pretend  to  any 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  further  than  the  adoption 
of  some  favorite  idea,  such  as  setting  fence-posts 
top-end  in  the  ground,  or  cutting  timber  at  a  parti¬ 
cular  time  in  the  moon,  or  charring  the  lower  end 
of  fence  posts,  &e,,  without  going  back  further 
than  the  first  step  towards  the  cause,  if  any  exists, 
of  the  success  of  a  fancy  theory. 

Circumstances  frequently  arise  in  practice  which 
would  seem  to  verify  any  favorite  theory  that  might 
be  adopted.  For  instance,  there  are  no  two  adjoin¬ 
ing  trees' of  the  same  species,  perhaps,  that  would 
endure  the  same  length  of  time  without  decay ;  nor 
is  there  any  one  tree  whose  parts  are  all  equally 
durable;  the  top  part  may  be  more  durable  than 


the  butt,  in  one  tree;  and  another  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  different  age, 
may  be  precisely  the  reverse.  Hence  the  various 
conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at  from  expe¬ 
riments  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
premature  decay. 

There  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  that  has  not  au¬ 
thority  for  being  the  best  time  for  felling  timber; 
and  each  author  gives  philosophical  reasons  as  far 
as  they  go;  but  as  the  business  of  our  philosophy  is 
to  sustain  our  conclusions,  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  experience,  and  of  course,  (as  we  think) 
cannot  be  wrong,  we  barely  bring  a  few  isolated 
facts  as  sufficient  proof  after  our  experience,  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  theory  beyond  a  doubt,  when  perhaps  if 
those  same  facts  were  presented  in  connection  with 
others,  which  would  serve  to  arrange  them  in  their 
proper  order,  they  would  sustain  quite  a  different 
conclusion.  There  is  a  right  place  to  begin,  as  all 
good  farmers  will  be  inclined  to  admit,  to  do  any¬ 
thing  they  have  to  do,  and  no  one  has  more  to  do 
with  this  subject;  which  is  best  considered,  by 
seeking  to  designate  that  part  of,  or  substance  in 
timber,  in  which  decay  first  commences.  This 
has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Kyan  as  albumen, 
which  he  says  is  the  cause  of  putrefactive  fermen¬ 
tation.  The  celebrated  chemist  Fourcroy,  says 
there  are  five  distinct  species  of  vegetable  ferment¬ 
ation ;  the  saccharine,  the  coloring,  the  vinous,  the 
acetous,  and  the  putrefactive;  but  none  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  premature  decay  but  the  putrefactive.  If 
then  we  take  Mr.  Kyan’s  opinion,  which  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  by  all  who  have  observed  the 
subject  to  any  extent,  we  shall  arrive  at  our  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  year  and  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  a  tree  contains  the  least  albumen,  is  the  best 
time  to  cut  it,  unless  the  fibres  of  the  wood  have 
been  too  much  weakened  by  age  or  disease.  All 
timber  for  durability,  should  be  mature  in  its  growth, 
and  if  not  diseased,  it  may  stand  a  number  of  years 
after  to  advantage,  if  to  guard  against  decay  be 
the  main  object. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  particular  time  in  the  year 
when  timber  may  be  cut  to  favor  its  durability.  In 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  that  point,  we  may 
locate  it  in  the  month  of  October  in  this  climate, 
for  more  reasons  than  have  ever  been  mentioned. 
We  have  good  authority  for  believing  that  there  is 
in  the  timber  at  this  season,  the  smallest  quantity 
of  albumen  and  cambium,  if  not  all  other  organic 
fluids  liable  to  produce  that  species  of  fermentation 
which  furnishes  the  acid  necessary  to  unite  with  the 
albumen  to  produce  the  putrefactive  fermentation. 
In  cutting  timber  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  five  or  six  months  of  weather  cold 
enough  to  prevent  any  species  of  fermentation,  or 
the  propagation  of  any  species  of  fungi ;  which  is 
time  enough,  with  proper  care,  to  prevent  any  in¬ 
herent  cause  of  decay. 

We  also  have  good  authority  for  cutting  timber 
in  mid-winter ;  but  our  own  observation  will  create 
a  doubt,  when  we  see  a  tree  with  full  grown  leaves 
in  the  spring,  that  had  been  entirely  severed  from 
its  roots  the  previous  winter.  The  decay  of  timber 
is  generally  accompanied,  if  not  caused,  by  some 
species  of  fungi,  the  spores  being  attracted  by  the 
albumen,  or  perhaps  by  the  action  of  the  albumen 
and  acid,  which  together  produce  that  species  of 
fermentation  peculiar  to  decay.  Whether  this  be 
the  case  or  not,  it  is  evident  from  every  day  obser¬ 
vation,  that  the  exciting  cause  of  decay  in  healthy 
timber,  is  produced  by  some  external  influence, 
which  enters  the  pores  of  the  wood  where  the  grains 
have  been  cut  across,  more  readily  than  it  does  l&t- 
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©rally  through  the  unbroken  grains,  which  is  the 
cause  of  decay  in  the  ends  of  a  log,  while  all  other 
parts  remain  comparatively  sound.  It  also  favors 
the  frequent  observation,  that  a  round  fence  post, 
the  full  size  of  the  tree,  will  last  longer  than  one 
of  the  same  size  split  from  a  larger  tree. 

The  idea  of  charring  the  lower  ends  of  fence 
posts,  was  probably  taken  from  the  well  known 
practice  of  architects  charring  wood  to  be  laid  into 
walls,  or  in  places  where  it  is  subject  to  dry  rot. 
It  can  be  of  but  little  service  to  timber  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  seasoned,  and 
afterwards  kept  dry.  The  object  of  charring  is  to 
destroy  the  seeds  or  spawn  of  the  fungi,  if  any  have 
accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  timber,  but  if  the 
timber  be  not  dry,  or  if  exposed  to  wet  afterwards, 
the  charring  can  be  of  very  little  if  any  protection 
against  the  common  effects  of  moisture  in  timber. 
It  is  possible  that  the  moisture  which  enters  through 
the  charred  surface,  may  be  so  purified  as  not  to  be 
so  liable  to  putrefactive  fermentation,  as  that  which 
enters  through  other  parts ;  then  in  order  to  derive 
benefit  from  charring  fence  posts,  they  should  be 
©barred  above  as  well  as  below  ground.  Dean.-— 
Lyonsdah,  N.  F. 


Exhibitions  of  Agricultural  Societies. 

A  greater  interest  has  been  manifested  in  these  ex- 
tiibitions  the  present  year,  than  at  any  former  period. 
From  all  quarters  we  hear  that  the  displays  have  been 
on  an  increased  scale,  and  the  people  have  turned  out 
to  witness  them  in  unprecedented  crowds,  often  in  face 
of  wind  and  stGrm.  We  have  received  accounts  from 
&he  following  societies-: 

New  York. — Counties — Queens,  Suffolk,  Rensselaer, 
Saratoga,  Washington.  Essex,  Clinton,  Jefferson,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Madison,  Onondaga,  Seneca,  Ca¬ 
yuga,  Ontario,  Orleans,  Monroe,  Livingston,  Genesee, 
Erie,  Niagara,  Wayne.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have 
accounts  from  several  town  associations,  particularly 
Avon,  Livingston  county,  and  Vernon,  Oneida  county. 
Several  counties  have  adopted  the  plan  of  making  per¬ 
manent  enclosures  and  erecting  suitable  buildings  for 
the  shows,  charging  ail,  except  members  of  the  societies 
and  invited  guests,  a  small  admission-fee.  This  is  the 
true  plan,  and  will,  .under  proper  management,  put  the 
societies  in  possession  of  funds  which  may  be  used  for 
the  promotion  of  various  improvements.  The  Rens¬ 
selaer  county  society  has  excellent  fixtures  at  Troy,  and 
received  at  the  last  exhibition  $2,200.  Saratoga  has 
provided  grounds  at  Mechanicsville,  and  at  its  first  exhi¬ 
bition  there,  the  present  season,  received  a  liberal 
acquisition  to  its  funds.  Essex  and  Clinton  have  made 
a  location  at  Keeseville,  and  hold  their  exhibitions  on 
the  same  grounds  and  at  the  same  time.  A  collection 
of  seven  to  eight  hundred  dollars,  was  made  at  the  first 
show  held  under  this  system,  this  season. 

Connecticut. — Litchfield,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
and  Fairfield. 

Massachusetts. — Berkshire,  (shows  at  Pittsfield 
and  Great  Barrington)  Worcester,  Norfolk,  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Plymouth,  Bristol. 

Vermont. — Windsor,  Rutland,  Addison  and  Chitten¬ 
den. 

Michigan. — Frst  State  Fair,  at  Detroit — $2,800  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sale  of  tickets  and  for  memberships. 

Georgia. — State  Fair  at  Stone  Mountain — crowd 
estimated  at  six  thousand.  The  Southern  Cultivator 
says  it  was  11  the  great  event  of  the  season,”  and  that 
11  everybody  went  away  highly  gratified.” 

We  shall  undoubtedly  receive  further  accounts,  and 
be  able  to  give  more  particulars  hereafter. 

In  relation  to  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  J.  Delafield,  Esq., 


writes:  “Our  Fair  was  most  successful.  The  cattle 
were  numerous  and  excellent.  The  horses  equal  to 
any  former  exhibition,-  and  this  county  has  produced 
many  of  the  finest  animals  in  the  state.  The  other  de¬ 
partments  were  good,  and  so  generally  interesting  was 
this  celebration,  that  the  village  of  Ovid  was  crowded 
for  two  days,  taxing  the  liberal  hospitality  of  all  the 
residents,  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  visitors 
from  a  distance.  The  claim  was  cheerfully  met,  and 
thousands  dispersed  at  the  closing  of  the  fair,  with  the 
kindest  feelings,  and  hopes  for  many  and  oft-repeated 
gatherings,  like  this  county  fair.” 


Farming  in  Pennsylvania* 

The  following  notice  t>f  the  products  of  several  farms 
in  Montgomery  county,  Pa.  ,  is  furnished  by  the  Norris¬ 
town  Register: 

Mr.  George  Hiltner,  who  lives  on  his  farm,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  township,  containing  22  acres 
of  cleared  land,  gave  an  account  of  its  products,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Wheat.  16  bush,  on  one  acre,  amount  $17,60. 
Rye,  50  bush,  on  3  acres,  amount  $30.  Corn,  60  bush, 
on  3  acres,  amount  $36.  Apples,  20  bush.,  amount  $2. 
Hay,  8  tons  on  8  acres,  amount  $9fi.  Oats,  40  bush, 
on  3  acres,  amount  $12.  Poultry,  50,  amount  $12. 
Eggs,  50  doz.,  amount  $6,25.  Butter,  500  lbs,  amount 
$100.  Calves,  4,  amount  $20.  Potatoes,  40  bush., 
amount  $28.  Pork,  600  lbs.,  amount  $36.  The  whole 
amount  from  the  products  of  Mr.  H.’s  farm  was  $395.85. 

Mr.  Francis  Davis,  who  lives  on  his  farm,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  township,  not  far  from  the  line  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Whitpain,  containing  47  acres  of  cleared 
land,  gave  the  following  account  of  its  products  : 
Wheat  100  bush,  on  4£  acres,  amount  $105.  Rye,  14 
bush,  on  14  acre,  amount  $9,80.  Corn,  200  bush,  on 
7  acres,  amount  $120.  Hay,  20  tons,  on  14  acres, 
amount  $240.  Oats,  200 hush,  on  6  acres,  amount  $60. 
Poultry,  60,  amount  $18.  Eggs,  150  doz.,  amount  $24. 
Butter,  900  lbs.,  amount  $180.  Calves,  6,  amount 
$24.  Potatoes,  5  bush.,  amount  $4.  Pork,  1000  lbs., 
amount  $60.  The  whole  amount  from  the  products  of 
Mr.  D.’s  farm  was  $984,80. 

Mr.  George  Freas,  who  lives  on  his  farm,  near  the 
last  mentioned,  containing  44  acres  of  cleared  land, 
gave  an  account  of  its  products  as  follows:  Wheat, 
120  bush,  on  5  acres,  amount  $138.  Rye  15  bush,  on 
i  acre,  amount  $12.  Corn,  200  bush,  on  6  acres, 
amount  $120.  Apples,  60  bush,  amount  $12.  Hay, 
22  tons  on  14  acres,  amount  $264.  Oats,  240  bush, 
on  6  acres,  amount  $72.  Poultry,  100,  amount  $40. 
Eggs,  100  doz.,  amount  $14.  Butter,  1200  lbs., 
amount  $240.  Calves,  7,  amount  $35.  Potatoes,  20 
bush.,  amount  $16.  Pork,  1500  !bs.,  amount  $90.  The 
whole  amount  from  the  products  of  Mr.  F  .’s  farm  was 
$1053. 

Mr.  Henry  Lysinger,  who  lives  on  the  German¬ 
town  and  Perkiomen  turnpike,  on  his  little  farm, 
containing  11  acres  of  cleared  land,  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  products  as  follows:  Wheat,  20  bush, 
on  1  acre,  amount  $22.  Rye,  12  bush,  on  ■§  acre, 
amount  $8.40.  Corn,  75  bush,  on  acre,  amount 
$45.  Apples,  100  bush.,  amount  $25.  Hay,  6 
tons,  on  3  acres,  amount  $72.  Poultry,  30,  amount 
$10.  Eggs,  25  doz.,  amount  $5.  Butter,  350  lbs., 
amount  $70.  Calves,  2,  amount  $10.  Potatoes,  8 
bush.,  amount  $6.  Pork,  700  lbs.,  amount  $42. 
The  whole  amount  from  the  products  of  Mr.  L.’s 
little  farm,  was  $313.40. 

Mr.  Andrew  Reed  gave  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm  on  which  he  lives,  near  Plymouth 
creek,  containing  117  acres  of  cleared  land,  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz.:  Wheat,  400  bush,  on  14  acres,  amount¬ 
ing  to,  at  prices  sold,  $420.  Rye,  15  bush.,  on  1 
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acre,  amount  $12.  Corn,  400  bush,  on  15  acres, 
amount  $260.  Apples,  500  bush.,  amount  $65. 
Hay,  50  tons,  on  30  acres,  amount  $650.  Oats, 
500  bush,  on  15  acres,  amount  $175.  Poultry,  100, 
amount  $30.  Eggs,  150  doz.,  amount  $22.50. 
Butter,  4000  lbs.,  amount  $1160.  Calves  sold,  22, 
amount  $154.  Potatoes,  60  bush.,  amount  $40. 
Pork,  3500  lbs.,  amount  $210.  The  whole  amount 
of  products  from  the  farm  on  which  Mr.  R.  lives, 
was  $3198.50.  Mr.  Reed  has  23  very  fine  cows, 
some  of  which  are  worth  from  $40  to  $50. 

Mr.  Henry  Ortlip,  who  lives  on  a  farm  about  a 
mile  below  Norristown,  on  the  Ridgeroad  turnpike, 
containing  48  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  4  acres  of 
woodland,  and  keeps  a  public  house,  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  its  products,  viz. :  Wheat,  100 
bush.,  on  7  acres  of  land,  amounting  to,  at  prices 
sold,  $110.  Rye,  50  bush,  on  5  acres,  amount  $35. 
Corn,  120  bush,  on  7  acres,  amount  $72.  Apples, 
50  bush.,  amount  $10.  Hay,  15  tons  on  14  acres, 
amount  $225.  Oats,  224  bush,  on  9  acres,  amount 
$75.  Poultry,  70,  amount  $28.  Eggs,  100  doz., 
amount  $14.  Butter,  150  lbs.,  amount  $37.50. 
Timothy  seed,  1  bush.,  amount  $3.  Calves  sold, 
2,  amount  $10.  Potatoes,  30  bush.,  amount  $25. 
Pork,  1100  lbs.,  amount  $66.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  products  from  the  farm  on  which  Mr.  O. 
lives,  was  $710.50. 

Mr.  Thomas  Livezy,  who  lives  on  his  farm,  on 
the  Germantown  and  Perkiomen  turnpike,  contain¬ 
ing  105  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  11  acres  of  wood¬ 
land,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  products 
from  his  farm,  viz.:  Wheat,  500  bush.,  on  16 
acres,  amount  $550.  Rye,  on  1  acre,  amount  $20. 
Corn,  800  bush,  on  15  acres,  amount  $480.  Ap¬ 
ples,  20  bush.,  amount  $8.  Turneps,  200  bush., 
amount  $40.  Hay,  70  tons,  on  44  acres,  $1050. 
Oats,  300  bush.,  on  6  acres,  amount  $100.  Poul¬ 
try,  100,  amount  $25.  Eggs,  60  doz.,  amount  $9. 
Butter,  400  lbs.,  amount  $80.  Cattle  sold  as  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  farm,  amount  $300.  Clover  seed,  7 
bush.,  amount  $35.  Timothy  seed,  3  bush.,  amount 
$9.  Calves  sold,  5,  amount  $25.  Potatoes,  70 
bush.,  amount  $42.  Pork,  2500  lbs.,  amount  $150. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  products  from  Mr.  L.’s 
farm,  was  $2923. 


November. 


BY  A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

I  come,  I  come,  with  an  aspect  drear 
To  scatter  the  leaves,  all  wither’d  and  sere; 

I  blow  o’er  the  landscape  my  frosty  breath, 

The  plants  to  prepare  for  a  wintry  death. 

Sad  is  my  wail  in  the  merchant’s  ear — 

Visions  of  shipwreck  and  tempests  appear  ; 

He  turns  on  his  pillow,  unable  to  sleep, 

Or  leans  on  his  desk,  in  reverie  deep. 

Av’rice  gloats  o’er  oppression  and  wrong, 

The  miser  scowls,  as  I  whisper,  how  long 
Wilt  thou,  from  the  hireling,  wages  withhold  ? 
The  curse  of  the  kind,  corrupteth  thy  gold  ! 

The  lone  orphans  listen  in  sorrow, 

As  they  bitterly  think  of  the  morrow— 

To  them  I  would  say,  this  truth  ye  may  heed, 

A  Father  thou  hast,  a  Friend  in  thy  need, 

Through  the  long  nights  and  cloudy  days, 

I  pipe  to  the  weary  farmer  my  lays  ; 

They  are  not  sad  to  the  son  of  the  soil ; 

I  bid  him  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  toil. 

The  granary  filled,  the  harvest  all  home, 

His  flocks  and  his  herds  forbidden  to  roam? 

Hale  sons  and  daughters  encircle  his  hearth— 

A  king  might  exchange  his  crown  for  their  mirth. 

List  to  my  soner — remember  the  poor — 

Winter,  pale  winter,  is  e’en  at  the  door— 

The  blessings  of  those  who  share  of  thy  bread 
A  halo  of  joy  will  be  to  thy  head. 


Maryland  State  Fail  * 

Hon.  John  A.  King,  President  of  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Socity,  and  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  that  association,  attended  the 
Maryland  State  Fair  as  delegates  from  this  State. 
Mr.  J.  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  show  in 
the  Journal  of  this  city,  from  which  we  take  the 
following: 

This  is  the  second  exhibition  of  the  society,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  its  enterprising  officers. 
The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  remarkably  good,  and 
many  of  the  animals  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
any  which  have  been  shown  in  New-York,  or  in 
any  other  portion  of  this  country.  Col.  Calvert, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  exhibited  29  full  bred 
short  horns,  two  Holstein  or  Dutch  Cows,  four  Al- 
dernys,  several  Ayrshires,  one  Spanish  Cow,  one 
Devon,  and  in  all,  some  forty  or  more.  Many  of 
these  animals  were  of  unsurpassed  excellence.  His 
short  horn  cows  are  mostly  prime  milkers ;  several 
of  them  yielding,  I  was  assured,  from  25  to  34 
quarts  of  milk  daily.  Their  appearance  indicated 
first  rate  dairy  properties.  He  had  two  aged  bulls, 
to  whom  I  believe  the  first  and  second  premiums 
were  awarded.  One  of  them,  mostly  red,  a  fine, 
noble  animal — that  I  doubt  not  will  leave  valuable 
stock — several  heifers  from  him  were  on  the  ground, 
and  their  color  and  form  would  satisfy  even  Devon 
men,  who  so  much  admire  the  red. 

Col.  Horace  Capron,  of  Prince  George's  county, 
had  the  next  largest  lot  of  cattle.  His  were  Short 
Horns,  Devons,  Ayrshires,  working  oxen,  &e.  Sev- 
ral  of  his  animals  were  of  rare  excellence,  both 
Short  Horn,  Devon  and  Ayrshire.  His  Bull  u  Val¬ 
entine"  received  the  first  premium  last  year — and 
he  had  two  very  superior  Devon  Bulls — with  all  the 
fineness,  style,  and  beauty  of  that  breed.  Among 
his  Cows  were  some  very  extraordinary  fine  ani¬ 
mals.  His  Oxen  were  Devons  and  equalled  our 
best.  This  stock  was  for  sale ;  and  I  noticed  that 
many  had  been  sold  at  prices  varying,  I  believe,  for 
the  young  and  old,  from  $50  to  $275.  Col.  Capron 
had  three  span  of  Mules  on  the  ground  that  went 
far  to  obviate  my  objection  to  them.  I  now  unite 
with  Mr.  Skinner  in  favor  of  these  useful  animals. 
They  were  large,  active  and  vigorous  animals,  and 
sold  readily  for  $900  the  team. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  exhibitions  of  fine 
stock,  but  I  cannot  particularise. 

A.  Clement,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  fine  show 
of  Short  Horn  and  mixed  stock. 

Mr.  Holcomb,  of  Delaware,  fine  show  of  De- 
vons,  &c. 

W.  G.  Dobbin,  of  Maryland,  exhibited  a  Holstein 
Bull  and  two  Cows,  imported.  The  bull  was  a 
very  fine  animal,  color  black  and  white,  and  the 
cows  showed,  I  thought,  valuable  dairy  properties, 
for  which  the  breed  is  noted  in  Europe. 

The  display  of  long  wooled  Sheep  was  unusually 
rich.  C.  B.  Reybold,  of  Delaware,  had  his  unri¬ 
valled  New  Oxfordshires  on  the  ground  ;  one  fat  two 
year  old  weather  was  slaughtered;  his  weight  not 
far  from  190  lbs.  There  were  several  pens  of 
Sheep — -among  others  one  from  Virginia  of  the  same 
breed  as  Mr.  Reybold’s,  and  of  perhaps  equal  ex¬ 
cellence.  No  fine  wooled  sheep  exhibited  ;  and  but 
one  pen  of  South  Downs  which  I  noticed. 

The  Swine  were  very  superior:  Chester  county, 
Leicester,  Delaware,  Berkshire  and  Dutchess  coun¬ 
ty  breeds  were  the  most  prominent.  J.  Wilkinson 
of  the  Mount  Airy  School,  near  Philadelphia,  for¬ 
merly  from  Dutchess  county,  exhibited  the  Dutchess 
county  breed,  which  were  much  admired.  He  sold 
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three  pairs  of  pigs  6  months  old  at  $50  a  pair  to  go 
to  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  I  should  think  a  cross 
from  them  would  materially  improve  the  swine  of 
of  the  South.  The  show  of  poultry  was  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  of  many  choice  varieties.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  horses  for  which  Maryland  was 
once  so  distinguished,  are  now  much  neglected. 
Ohly  some  half  a  dozen  were  on  the  ground,  and 
those  of  no  very  superior  attraction. 

The  show  of  implements  was  large.  The  ladies’ 
department  rather  limited.  The  dairy  products 
represented  by  a  few  samples  of  butter,  and  the 
show  of  vegetables  not  large. 

Gen.  Taylor  visited  the  grounds,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  and  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified  with  the  entire  exhibition.  He  mingled 
freely  with  the  farmers,  and  showed  by  his  inqui¬ 
ries  and  examinations  that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
implements  necessary  for  the  farmer,  and  that  he 
was  an  attentive  observer  of  the  improvements 
going  on  in  our  country,  to  advance  this  great  in¬ 
terest. 

The  receipts  at  the  gate  on  the  2d  day  of  the 
exhibition  I  understood  were  about  $1,000  ;  and 
l  should  think  quite  as  much  the  last  day. 


Patent  Hoops. 

We  noticed  at  the  late  Fair  a  specimen  of  hoops  made 
©n  a  new  plan,  and  have  received  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them: 

These  patent  hoops  were  made  by  HefFron  and  Land- 
phere’s  Hoop  Machine.  The  process  is  as  follows: 
The  timber  is  first  sawed  into  boards,  then  split  by  a 
buzz-saw  into  square  pieces,  then  turned  and  slit  by  the 
machine,  each  square  piece  making  two,  half  round 
hoops.  Any  tough  timber,  however  large,  can  be  thus 
converted  into  hoops  of  a  most  beautiful  appearance. 
They  set  well  by  soaking  in  a  vat  of  cold  water;  but 
hot  water  is  better.  The  butter  from  one  dairy  has 
been  packed  in  firkins  bound  with  these  hoops,  and  a 
portion  sold  in  New.- York  at  a  price  equal  to  the  best 
«  fancy  hoops.”  The  Ohio  Fancy  Flour  Hoop,  sells 
the  flour  thus  bound  at  about  five  per  cent,  more  than 
flour  equally  as  good  bound  with  the  flat  hoop;  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  by  the  inventors  of  the  Hoop  Ma¬ 
chine,  and  all  whose  opinions  have  been  given,  that  it  is 
destined  to  add  from  two  to  five  per  cent,  to  the  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  flour  packed  in  this  State.  The 
machine  makes  six  in  a  minute,  and  they  can  be  afford¬ 
ed  as  cheap  as  the  flat  ash  hoop.  These  hoops  were 
presented  for  examination  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  by  D.  S.  HefFron,  of  Whitesboro,  Oneida  Co. 


Challenge. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Smythies,  a  noted  breeder  of  Here¬ 
ford  cattle,  makes  the  following  offer  through  the 
Mark-Lane  Express  : 

I  hereby  offer  to  show  four  Hereford  steers,  whose 
ages  shall  not  exceed  two  years  and  three  months, 
and  four  whose  ages  shall  not  exceed  one  year  and 
three  months,  at  the  next  Smithfield  Show  in  De¬ 
cember,  against  eight  shorthorns  and  eight  Devons, 
of  similar  ages,  for  a  sweepstakes  of  one  hundred 
sovereigns  for  each  lot;  with  this  stipulation — that 
each  lot  shall  have  been  bred  by  one  man,  and  that 
they  shall  have  lain  at  grass  at  least  four  months 
this  summer,  without  having  had  anything  but  what 
they  got  there.  But  this  is  not  all.  I  am  willing 
to  test  their  hardiness  as  a  breeding  stock,  as  well 
as  their  feeding  properties.  In  order  to  do  this,  I 
propose  to  turn  my  two-year-old  heifer,  which  gain¬ 
ed  the  first  prize  at  Norwich,  into  a  pasture  with 


the  two-year-old  shorthorn  and  two-year-old  Devon 
heifer,  which  obtained  the  first  prize  in  their  re¬ 
spective  classes,  and  let  them  remain  there  till  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  Exeter,  next  July,  giving  them  nothing  but 
what  they  can  get,  except  a  little  hay  from  the  5th 
of  November  till  the  5th  of  May;  the  heifers  to  be 
shown  at  Exeter  for  a  sweepstakes  of  a  hundred 
sovereigns  each.  But  in  case  the  owners  of  either 
of  the  heifers  should  object  to  the  amount  of  the 
stake,  I  am  ready  to  show  them  for  nothing,  if  the 
society  will  consent  to  give  a  cup  to  the  winner; 
and  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  lay  out  their 
money  better,  for  this  is  a  question  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  decided  as 
early  as  possible,  and  can  only  be  settled  by  the 
animals  being  brought  into  close  contact  in  the  way 
I  propose.  If  any  shorthorn  or  Devon  breeder  can 
point  out  a  fairer  way  of  testing  their  respective 
merits  than  the  one  I  have  proposed,  I  shall  b© 
ready  to  meet  him  in  any  way  he  likes.  I  am  not 
nice  to  a  shade  how  the  experiment  is  tried,  so  that 
the  animals  are  brought  fairly  into  competition 
with  each  other.  I  hereby  declare  that  I  am  ready 
at  all  times  to  produce  Hereford  beasts  against  any 
other  breed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  either  as  rear¬ 
ing  or  feeding  stock,  and  to  back  my  opinion. 


51  nmtts  to  (ffomspcnirnito. 


Work  on  Bees. — A.  C.  L.,  Fredericks wn,  Mo. 
Week’s  Manual  contains  much  information  which 
would  be  especially  useful  to  a  beginner  in  bee-keeping. 
A  small  work  was  published  at  Cincinnati  several  years 
ago,  by  Th'os.  Affleck,  which  we  would  recommend  to 
your  attention.  Of  larger  works,  Dr.  Bevan’s  is  much 
approved. 

Ice-House. — S.  M.  N.,  New  Marlborough,  Mass. 
You  will  want  an  entrance  to  the  ice-house  from  the 
outside,  for  convenience;  but  it  may  also  be  convenient 
to  have  an  entrance  connecting  the  ice-house  with  the 
cellar.  The  atmosphere  of  an  ice-house  is  usually  too 
damp  to  keep  butter;  a  cool,  dry  room,  perhaps  ad¬ 
joining  an  ice-house,  would  do  better. 

Barley  for  Feed. — The  common  two-rowed  is  usu¬ 
ally  most  productive.  There  are  several  new  kinds,  as 
the  Chevalier,  the  Black,  &c.,  which  have  as  yet  been 
little  tried  here,  but  may  prove  profitable. 

Common  and  Indian  Buckwheat. — The  Indian 
buckwheat  is  not  saleable  in  market —it  does  not  make 
palatable  flour.  As  to  the  comparative  value  of  the 
two  kinds  for  feed,  you  can  get  the  best  idea  by  feeding 
a  pig  on  one  kind  for  a  given  time,  then  weighing  the 
pig,  and  changing  to  the  other  kind  for  the  same  time, 
shifting,  alternately,  for  a  month,  or  longer. 

Clay  Soil. — 0.  J.,  Brewerton,  Onondaga  Co.  Plow 
this  soil  as  deep  as  practicable,  in  ridges,  this  fall. 
Drain  off  the  water,  by  under-drains,  and  the  soil  will 
break  down  fine  by  the  plow  in  spring. 


American  Silks — Mr.  J.  W.  Gill,  of  Wheeling, 
Va.  exhibited  splendid  specimens  of  various  kinds 
of  silk  goods  at  the  late  show  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute.  They  consisted  of  vestings,  dress-silks, 
handkerchiefs,  cravats,  shirts  and  hose.  Mr.  G. 
has  expended  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  silk  business,  and  we  were  satisfied 
from  what  we  saw  of  his  operations  several  years 
since,  that  he  would  ultimately  succeed.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  his  returns  afford  a  fair  interest 
on  the  investment. 
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Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  Arthur  S.  Copeman,  A  Farmer’s  Daughter,  D. 
H.  W.,  Enquirer,  Dean,  An  Observer,  Aquarius,  Ed¬ 
gar  M.  Woodford,  A  Farmer’s  Wife,  S.  M.  Norton,  A 
Farmer,  H.  V.  L.,  Old  Suffolk. 

Books,  Phamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as 
follows: — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds,  cul¬ 
tivated  and  sold  at  the  Wethersfield  Seed  Garden,  by 
Comstock,  Ferre  &t  Co. —The  Scottish  Ag.  Journal 
for  August — Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  for 
1848,  from  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Dayton,  M.  C.— -A  Basket 
of  very  fine  Isabella  Grapes,  from  Dr.  Underhill, 
Croton  Point. 

“  Northern  Sweet”  Apple. — We  have  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Mr.  J.  Battey,  of  Keeseville,  Clinton 
county,  N.  Y.,  a  specimen  of  this  apple.  We  think 
it  is  superior  in  quality  to  any  other  sweet  apple 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  of  good  size  and  fine 
form.  It  ripens  in  October  and  continues  into  No¬ 
vember.  We  understand  it  originated  in  Chitten¬ 
den  county,  Yt. 

Substance  on  a  Pear. — Mr.  J.  S.  Doane  of 
Kinderhook,  has  left  us  a  pear  on  which  there  is  a 
substance  having  the  appearance  of  a  species  of 
fungus,  but  which  is  in  reality  the  eggs  of  an  in¬ 
sect — the  hemirobius.  This  insect,  in  its  larvae 
state,  is  called  the  “  lion  of  the  aphides,”  a  name 
significant  of  its  habit  of  subsisting  on  plant-lice. 
In  its  perfect  state,  it  is  a  beautiful  four-winged 
fly,  whose  body  is  a  glossy  green.  It  lays  its  eggs, 
commonly,  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  which  are  af¬ 
fected  by  the  aphis,  and  the  young  “  lions”  com¬ 
mence  their  slaughter  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 
They  are  provided  with  sharp  and  strong  forceps 
with  which  they  seize  and  hold  the  aphides  till  they 
can  suck  their  juices.  The  manner  in  which  the 
eggs  are  deposited  is  curious.  The  egg  is  covered 
with  a  viscous  matter,  and  being  in  part  protruded, 
is  applied  by  the  insect  to  the  leaf;  and  as  the  fly 
withdraws  its  abdomen,  the  viscid  matter  is  drawn 
out  in  the  form  of  a  thread,  leaving  the  egg  on  the 
end,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  leaf. 

Castor-Oil  Bean. — A  subscriber  wishes  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  castor-bean,  and 
the  processes  necessary  to  fit  the  oil  for  market,  the 
machinery  required  for  pressing,  &c.  Will  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  business  give  us  an  article  on  the 
subject  ? 

Exemption  of  Trees  from  Blight — In  a  visit 
to  Mount  Ida  Farm,  Troy,  the  residence  of  Henry 
Vail,  Esq.,  in  August  last,  we  were  struck  with 
the  healthiness  and  vigor  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
No  “fire-blight”  has  ever  touched  the  pear  trees 
here,  and  the  place  has  become  noted  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  finest  gooseberries,  always  unblem¬ 
ished  by  mildew.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  exemp¬ 
tion?  is  the  question  which  naturally  arises.  In 
answer  to  this  we  will  state  some  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  belonging  to  the  location.  The  place  com¬ 
prises  about  forty  acres,  embracing  a  large  portion 
of  the  top  of  a  somewhat  isolated  elevation,  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  river ;  thus  ensuring  a  very 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  soil  is  a  slaty  loam, 
generally  rather  loose  at  the  surface,  with  a  sub¬ 
soil  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  ready  filtration  of 
water.  It  has  been  highly  manured  with  stable 
manure,  which  has  been  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
•oil.  We  would  suggest  that  the  deep  stirring  of 


the  soil,  with  the  action  of  the  ammonia  of  the  ma¬ 
nure,  may  tend  to  develop  potash  and  other  min¬ 
eral  elements  in  the  earth,  which  are  required  by 
the  trees;  while  the  freedom  from  stagnant  water 
in  the  soil  and  subsoil,  prevents  the  formation  of 
acids,  which  are  prejudicial  to  vegetation. 

Mr.  Vail  is  devoting  much  attention  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  choice  fruits,  and  his  success  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  location, 
besides  possessing  the  advantages  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country, 
commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding 
scenery. 

Crops  in  North  Carolina. — Mr.  S  J.  Wheeler, 
of  Murfreesborough,  N.  C.,  writes;  “  Our  crops  of 
corn  and  peas  are  unusually  good.  Cotton  only  ordi¬ 
nary.  The  late  frosts  in  the  spring  destroyed  nearly 
all  the  fruit.  Wc  have  a  few  apples;  no  peaches;  figs 
and  trees  all  killed  to  the  ground.  Otaheitan  mulberry 
trees  that  were  set  out  this  spring  are  injured,  but 
those  that  were  set  out  one  or  two  years  ago  are  every 
one  dead.  Can  you  account  for  this  ?” 

Mules. — The  only  specimen  of  this  very  useful  kind 
of  farm-stock  at  the  State  Fair,  was  exhibited  by  Jo~ 
siah  Cloyes,  of  Morrisville,  Madison  county.  They 
were  a  pair  of  muscular  animals,  nearly  fifteen  hands 
high.  Mr.  C.  has  used  mules  on  his  farm  for  several 
years,  substituting  their  labor  for  that  of  horses  to  a 
great  extent,  and  he  states  that  he  finds  the  profit 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  mules.  He  states  the  cost  of 
keeping  at  two-thirds  that  of  horses,  and  the  mules  do 
the  same  amount  ol  work,  ordinarily,  that  is  done  by 
the  same  number  of  horses. 

Spanish  Cattle. — At  the  Cattle  Show  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  held  at 
Brighton,  in  1828,  there  were  exhibited  several  fat  cat¬ 
tle  said  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  a  Spanish  bull. 
They  were  generally  well  shaped  animals,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  recollection  of  the  writer,  were  approved  by 
the  butchers.  We  have  since  seen  at  the  Worcester 
shows,  stock  said  to  be  descended  from  the  same  bull. 
Will  some  of  our  friends  in  Worcester  county  give  ua 
the  history  of  the  stock  alluded  to?  Where  did  it  com© 
from,  and  what  were  its  qualities? 

Fall  Crops. — A  large  portion  of  the  northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  embracing  New  England,  a  part  of 
New  Jersey,  and  a  large  part  of  New  York,  has  been 
visited  by  a  drouth  of  unusual  severity.  Excepting 
some  light  showers,  of  very  limited  extent,  rain  did 
not  fall  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sensibly  benefit  vege¬ 
tation,  from  about  the  middle  of  June  till  the  sixth  of 
August.  In  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  portions  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  the 
drouth  came  on  so  early  as  to  lessen  the  hay  crop  to 
the  amount,  in  many  places,  of  one-half.  In  other  sec¬ 
tions,  the  hay  crop,  so  far  as  heard  from,  was  good. 
Throughout  a  large  portion  of  New  York,  the  oat  crop, 
is  nearly  ruined,  and  Indian  corn  will  be  cut  short  to  a 
large  amount;  though  we  are  unable  to  tell,  at  present, 
what  may  be  the  effect  of  the  late  favorable  rains  in 
resuscitating  the  corn  and  potatoes.  Grass  is  already 
beginning  to  show  the  benefits  of  increased  moisture, 
and  the  fall  feed  may  compensate,  in  a  good  degree, 
for  the  deficiency  of  hay  in  some  sections. 

Quality  of  Milk. — We  have  often  remarked  that  it 
is  the  quality  of  milk,  rather  than  the  quantity,  which 
gives  value  to  the  dairy-cow.  Great  astonishment  is 
sometimes  produced  by  statements  of  the  large  quantity 
of  milk  yielded  daily,  by  some  cows.  But  such  state¬ 
ments  are  of  little  consequence.  The  most  remarkable 
cows  for  the  production  of  butter,  have  given  but 
medium  quantities  of  milk.  For  instance,  the  cele- 
brated  Sussex,  or  Cramp  cow,  which  for  several  years 
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made  an  average  of  600  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  gave, 
at  the  most,  but  twenty  quarts  per  day;  and  the  Oaks 
cow,  which  made  480  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year,  gave 
but  sixteen  to  eighteen  quarts  per  day.  John  Hot* 
Bert,  of  Chemung,  N.  Y.,  states  that  he  has  found,  by 
churning  the  milk  separately,  that  one  of  his  best  cows 
will  make  as  much  butter  as  three  of  his  poorest — all 
giving  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  He  states,  also,  that 
100  pounds  of  milk  drawn  from  his  cows  which  give 
the  richest  milk,  will  make  one  pound  more  butter  than 
100  pounds  drawn  from  the  whole  herd;  and  he  adds, 
that  there  is  more  difference  in  the  quality  than  in  the 
quantity.  His  advice  in  conclusion  is,  that  all  dairy¬ 
men  look  well  to  the  quality  of  milk  their  cows  give. 

South  Down  and  Leicester  Sheep.— The  two 
most  popular  breeds  of  sheep  in  England  are  South 
Downs  and  Leicesters.  C.  Hilliard,  an  experienced 
farmer  and  breeder,  suggests  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  the  propriety  of  offering  a  prize 
for  sheep  produced  by  a  cross  of  these  breeds.  He  uses 
the  following  arguments  in  favor  of  the  proposition: 
u  The  South  Downs  do  not  come  to  sufficient  weight 
of  carcass  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  food  consumed,  and  the  Leicesters  do  not  produce 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  lean  meat  to  the  fat.  By  an 
admixture  of  the  two  breeds — by  putting  a  pure-bred 
South-Down  ram  to  pure-bred  Leicester  ewes,  I  have, 
in  the  space  of  six  years,  established  agreed  that  I 
find  yield  a  better  profit  in  feeding  than  either  the 
South-Downs  or  Leicesters.  The  mutton  is  as  fine  as 
can  be  eaten,  and  the  fleeces  are  of  greater  value  than 
either  South-Downs  or  Leicesters.” 

Stage  for  cutting  Grass. — A  writer  on  the  scien¬ 
tific  principles  involved  in  the  process  of  haymaking, 
lays  down  the  following  rules:  1.  Grass  must  be  fully 
developed  before  it  is  mown;  if  not,  it  will  be  found  in 
its  early  stages  to  contain  so  much  water  as  to  be 
reduced,  on  drying,  into  so  small  a  compass,  that  it 
will  in  quantity  much  disappoint  the  haymaker.  2.  It 
must  not  be  permitted  to  stand  until  its  seeds  are 
formed,  much  less  ripe.  All  plants  in  arriving  at  ma¬ 
turity  have  their  starch  and  sugar  and  gum  in  large 
quantities  converted  into  woody  fibre — a  wise  provision 
of  Providence  for  enabling  the  stem  to  bear  the  matured 
seeds — and  as  sugar,  gum  and  starch,  are  nutritive 
elements,  it  is  desirable  that  these  should  be  preserved, 
and  hence  the  point  for  successful  grass-cutting  is  that 
between  the  full  development  of  the  plant  and  before 
the  formation  of  their  seeds,  in  other  words  when  they 
are  in  flower. 

The  proper  drying  and  storing  of  hay  should  be 
strictly  attended  to.  If  it  is  put  up  with  two  much 
moisture  in  it,  the  fermentation  is  so  violent  that  the 
hay  is  greatly  injured  in  quality,  and  may  be  more  or 
less  consumed.  But  hay  may  be  made  too  dry;  for 
though  a  violent  fermentation  is  to  be  avoided,  a  slight 
one  is  considered  necessary  to  the  full  development  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  grass ;  as  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  vinous  fermentation  of  the  saccharine  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  hay  which  renders  it  palatable  to  animals. 

Cheese  Factories. — In  the  Western  Reserve.  Ohio, 
where  the  making  of  cheese  has  been  largely  carried  on 
for  several  years,  a  change  of  system  has  lately  taken 
place  to  some  extent.  Certain  men  who  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  purchase  the 
curd ,  unsalted,  of  their  neighbors;  and  make  it  into 
that  kind  of  cheese  for  which  they  find  the  readiest  sale 
and  best  price.  A  single  manufacturer  sometimes  uses 
the  curd  produced  from  the  milk  of  several  hundred 
cows.  It  is  gathered  every  morning,  by  men  who  call 
at  the  different  farms  for  that,  purpose.  These  large 
establishments  are  called  “  factories.”  The  Coneaut 
Reporter  notices  some  factories  which  it  is  stated  use 
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3000  pounds  of  curd  daily,  making  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cheeses  Of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds  Weight 
each.  Some  of  the  cheese  is  sent  to  the  English 
markets,  some  to  the  West  Indies,  and  some  to  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Live  Stock  at  Auction. — Attention  is  invited 
to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Blakeslee,  in  this 
number. 

Transmutation. — We  have  on  hand  several 
communications  in  reference  to  wheat  changing  to 
chess.  While  we  desire  to  treat  all  our  correspon¬ 
dents  with  civility,  we  do  not  think  the  publication 
of  these  articles  would  be  generally  interesting  to 
our  readers.  We  do  not  reject  them  because  they 
express  opinions  contrary  to  our  own,  but  because 
they  throw  no  new  light  on  the  subject.  All  as¬ 
sume  that  because  wheat  failed  to  mature,  more  or 
less,  where  it  was  sown,  and  chess  grew  in  its 
place,  the  w'heat  was  transformed  into  chess!  Now 
all  we  ask  is  the  proof  of  this  change.  One  cor¬ 
respondent  says — “  When  I  see  wheat  converted 
into  chess,  I  must  believe  it.”  Aye,  but  does  he 
see  it?  Does  he  absolutely  know  that  the  chess  did 
not  grow  from  chess?  or  did  he  “  see”  the  miracu¬ 
lous  conversion?  We  do  not  doubt  the  honesty  of 
these  statements — we  admit  that  chess  was  found 
where  wheat  was  sown — but  we  think  the  chess 
was  produced,  like  every  other  plant,  from  seed  of 
its  own  kind. 

Shrunk  Wheat. — The  millers  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
have  published  the  following  scale  of  prices,  in  view  of 
the  depreciated  quality  of  wheat  from  rust,  the  present 
year : — 

“  Assuming  that  cleaned  wheat,  weighing  58,  59, 
and  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  is  worth  75  cents  per 
bushel,  wheat  weighing 
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For  white  wheat ,  10  per  cent  additional  on  the  above 
prices.”  Below  54  lbs.  per  bushel,  superfine  flour  can¬ 
not  be  made,  whence  the  rapidly  diminished  prices. 

The  Army  Worm. — The  Michigan  Farmer  states 
that  twelve  miles  from  Port  Huron,  on  Black  River, 
whole  fields  have  lost  their  entire  crops  by  the  enormous 
numbers  of  these  worms  in  their  march  from  place  to 
place,  and  that  one  tenant  was  actually  driv'en  from  his 
house  by  the  swarms  which  obtained  possession. 

Cheap  Crop  of  Sweet  Potatoes. — The  South¬ 
ern  Cultivator  contains  a  statement  of  Aaron  Ad¬ 
kins,  who  raised  307  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes — ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  cows  at  the  South — on  an  acre  of 
land,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  dollars,  or  about  three 
cents  per  bushel.  The  potatoes,  cut  three  inches 
long,  were  dropped  into  deep  furrows  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  apart  in  the 
furrow.  They  were  covered  with  a  plow ;  not  hill¬ 
ed,  nor  hoed,  but  repeatedly  cultivated  with  a 
shovel-plow,  throwing  the  vines,  when  they  became 
lorg,  on  one  side,  for  one  furrow,  and  on  the  other 
side  for  the  next  furrow.  A  small  plow  was  used 
near  the  rows,  and  a  larger  one  in  the  middle.  They 
were  plowed  up  out  of  the  ground  when  harvested. 

Plenty  of  Room. — According  to  the  estimates 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  whole  United  States 
empire  measures  about  two  thousand  million  acres. 
If  one  half  should  be  waste  lands  and  forests,  there 
would  still  be  a  thousand  million  acres.  Intelli- 
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gent  agriculturists  believe  that  each  acre,  under 
good  management,  will  easily  support  its  man, 
and  if  so,  then  the  United  States  would  support 
the  whole  of  the  present  population  of  the  globe. 

Plums. —“Several  new  plums  have  lately  origina¬ 
ted  in  this  neighborhood,  some  of  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  found  deserving  propagation,  as  they  pos¬ 
sess  qualities  which  are  not  common.  We  shall 
only  notice  a  few  at  the  present  time,  leaving  oth¬ 
ers  to  be  examined  and  decided  on  hereafter.  One 
is  in  the  garden  of  Messrs.  E.  &  E.  Dorr,  of  this 
city.  The  tree  has  borne  two  seasons,  and  was  so 
much  overloaded  the  present  season,  that  the  size 
of  the  Iruit  was  somewhat  diminished,  and  its  qual¬ 
ity  injured.  It  is  a  beautiful  plum,  of  the  yellow 
class,  with  a  thick  bloom,  and  a  deep  blush  on  the 


upper  side.  Its  shape  resembles  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  and  it  is  about  the  size  of  Bleecker’s  Gage. 
Its  quality  is  nearly  first-rate.  It  begins  to  ripen 
about  the  tenth  of  September,  and  it  continued  this 
season  till  the  middle  of  October. 

Another  fine  new  plum  has  appeared  in  the  noted 
plum-garden  of  Mr.  Isaac  Denniston,  of  this  city. 
The  tree  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1847,  and  we  no¬ 
ticed  the  fruit  in  the  Cultivator  for  November  of 
that  year.  Mr.  D.  has  since  given  it  the  name  of 
Madison.  It  proves  to  be  even  later  in  ripening 
than  we  stated  in  our  former  notice.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  in  perfection  at  the  present  time-— Octo¬ 
ber  16th — though  there  is  still  a  large  proportion 
on  the  tree.  In  shape  and  size  it  resembles  the 
Imperial  Gage,  but  its  general  color  is  lighter,  and 
it  is  generally  mottled  or  covered  on  its  upper  side 
with  bright  crimson.  All  who  have  tasted  it  pro¬ 
nounce  it  first-rate — nearly  equalling  the  Green 
Gage — of  which  it  is  probably  a  seedling. 

Absorption  of  Rain. — It  is  believed  that  if  soils 
were  sufficiently  deep  and  fertile,  nearly  or  quite 
all  the  water  which  falls  would  be  needed,  and 
but  little  would  run  off  in  streams.  Hence,  streams 
are  found  to  diminish  as  population  and  improve¬ 
ment  advances.  It  has  been  found  that  fifty-five 
or  fifty-six  inches  of  water  falls  annually  at  Nat¬ 
chez  ;  and  if  forty-five  inches  be  taken  as  the  av¬ 
erage  for  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  which  is 
evidently  within  bounds,  it  will  give  an  amount 
falling  on  the  whole  valley,  ten  times  greater  than 
She  water  discharged  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

To  prevent  Horses  running  off. — When  the 
Icelanders  ride  two  or  more  together  on  horseback, 
and  wish  to  dismount  and  leave  their  horses  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  tie  the  head  of  one  horse  to  the 
tail  of  the  other,  and  the  head  of  the  second  to  the 
tail  of  the  former.  In  this  reversed  condition  they 
can  make  no  progress,  and  if  they  move  at  all  they 
can  only  go  in  a  circle. 

Watermelons  after  Tomatoes. — Prof.  Turner 
writing  to  the  Horticulturist ,  says — “  My  watermelons 
planted  where  tomatoes  had  grown  two  seasons  before, 
are  of  twice  the  size  and  vigor  of  growth  of  those  grown 
in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  soil,  side  by  side.”  He 
asks,  u  Is  this  a  general  result?” 

Durability  of  Red  Cedar. — We  have  heard 
of  an  old  farmer,  who,  when  asked,  how  he  knew 
that  Cedar  posts  would  “  last  forever,”  said  he  had 
frequently  tried  the  experiment.  Some  may  doubt 
his  assertion,  yet  its  lasting  powers  have  been 
found  to  exceed  a  long  life-time.  At  the  head  of 
one  of  the  graves  in  u  Old  St.  Mary’s,”  Md.,  there 
stands  a  cedar  slab,  which,  as  the  inscription  indi¬ 
cates,  was  placed  there  in  1717,  and  is  still  perfect¬ 
ly  sound. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

™  ^TT  NeW- York,  Oct.  16,  1819. 

FLOUR— Genesee,  per  bbl.,  $5.13«$5.25— Favorite  Western. 
$5.12£a$5.18-^j|ncy  brands,  $5.31a$6.25. 

•  ‘1RAIN~ Wheat,  Genesee,  per  bash.,  $1.2Ia$l  22— Red  Missoni 
ri.  SI. 05  —Corn,  Western  and  Southern  Yellow,  63k65c.— Rye. 
59^<60c. — Barley,  58£a61c. — Oats,  3Sa40c.  1 

BUTTER — best,  per  ib.,  wholesale,  18al9c. — western  dairy,  15 
al7c.  ■” 

CHEESE — per  lb.,  6a6|c. 

BEEF— Mess,  new,  per  bbl.,  $10a$10.50— Prime,  $7a$3  Old 
Mess.  $11.50 

PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $10.50— Prime,  $8.50a$8.69. 

LARD — per  lb.,  6-|c. 

HAMS — Smoked,  per  lb.,  non-pickled,  GaO^c. 

HOPS— per  lb.,  first  sort,  new,  12|al3c. 

COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  9|all|c.— New  Orleans 
and  Alabama,  9|al.2c. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., .  40«43c. 

American  full  blood  Merino, .  35«37c. 

half  blood  do., . . . 30a32e! 

one-fourth  blood  and  common, .....  27a29c . 

Remarks.— The  cotton  market  is  buoyant.  Western  and  State 
flour  is  very  heavy— the  demand  mostly  for  the  home  trade.  There 
is  a  fair  trade  in  grain  at  quotations.  Beef  and  pork  are  in  better 
demand,  though  chiefly  for  the  home  market. 


May  Cutters,  Corn  Shelters  &  Vegetable  Cutters* 

QPIRAL  and  Straight  Knife 
^  and  Gate  Hay  Cutters  of 
Stevens,  Ruggles,  Nourse  & 
Mason’s,  Hovey’s  and  Rich’s 
both  for  Hand  and  Horse 
Power.  Also,  Corn  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ters,  for  cutting,  crushing,  and 
making  fine  feed. 

All  the  above  are  offered  at 
the  manufacturers’  home  pri¬ 
ces,  at  wholesale  and  retail 


CLINTON’S  hand  double  ana  single  hopper  shellers.  Smith’s 
Patent  cylinder  power  Corn  shellers. 

The  above  are  warranted  to  be  the  best  in  use,  and  are  afforded 
at  the  lowest  prices. 


Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason’s  Vegetable  Cutters.  The  best  made 
in  this  country,  and  has  three  times  received  the  first  premium  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

A  large  and  eeneral  assortment  of  Implements  of  Husbandry- 
embracing  every  article  required  about  the  farm.  Also,  a  good 
assortment  of  Grass,  Grain,  Field,  Garden  Seeds,  <fcc.,  &c.,  con¬ 
stantly  on  hand  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  &  Seed 
Store,  Nos.  309  and  371  Broadway,  Albanv,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  1.  HORACE  L.  EMERY. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  AGENTS. 

The  Cultivator— Price  $1  a  year.  To  Agents,  seven  copies  for  $5. — Fifteen  copies  for  $10.  All 
subscriptions  to  begin  with  the  volume,  which  commences  with  the  January  No.  in  each  year. 

The  Horticulturist — Price  $3  a  year.  Agents  are  allowed  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  re¬ 
tail  price,  on  all  subscriptions  they  forward.  Subscribers  to  the  Horticulturist  may  commence  with  the 
volume  in  July,  or  with  the  half  volume  in  January. 

0s*  All  orders  to  come  free  of  postage  and  to  be  accompanied  with  the  money  for  the  numbers  ordered 


MAINE. 

Augusta — Russell  Eaton. 
Atkinson — E.  T.  Morrill 
Bangor — Chas.  K.  Miller 
Calais — L.  L.  Lowell 
East  E:iot — J.  Emery 
Foxcroft — C.  Chamberlain 
Livermore  Falls — J.  Wadsworth 
Mercer — A.  J.  Downes 
Machias— W.  Hill 
Norway— H.  B.  Webber 
Norridgewock — Dr.  J.  S.  Lynde 
Portland — E.  C.  Andrews 
Parkman — S.  P.  Shaw 
Princeton — J.  Rolf 
Skowhegan — A.  Coburn 
South  Berwick — C.  E.  Norton 
Winthrop — Dr.  E.  Holmes 
Waite  Township — F.  Boissou- 
nault 

Waterville — S.  Appleton 
Winslow — R.  H.  Green 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Alstead — W.  Breed 
Aeworth — L.  Keyes 
Bennington — Samuel  Fisher 
Concord — R.  Merrill 
Durham — J.  B.  Smith 
East  Weare — Jas.  L.  Eaton 
East  Lebanon — A.  Cleavcland 
East  Wilton — Geo.  L.  Dascombe 
Goffstown — D.  A.  Parker 
Hanover — Geo.  Dewey 
Keene — C.  Babbett 
Lyme — B.  Latham 
Meriden — Benj.  Wingate 
North  wood — D.  Tucker 
Portsmouth — L.  A.  Badger 
Plymouth — T.  Eastman 
South  Deerfield — Chas.  Tucker 
South  Weare — Enos  Hoyt 
Warner — L.  Bartlett 
Walpole — C.  Babbitt 


VERMONT. 

Athens— E.  Bayley 
Arlington— C.  B.  Hills 
Addison — Amos  Smith 
Burlington— Pierce,  Davy  &  Co. 
Brandon — Ed.  Jackson 
Brattleboro— F.  H.  Fessenden 
Bethel — J.  Smith 
Bennington— S.  Wilcox 
Bellows  Falls— A.  Watkins 
Bridport — J.  P.  Fletcher 
Barnard — Geo.  H.  Atwood 
Benson — John  Carter 
Berkshire — N.  I/.  James 
Bennington  Centre — U.  Hicks. 
Coventry— Wm.  B.  Flanders 
Chester— O.  W.  Edson 
Chelsea — C.  Blodgett 
Cutlingsville — E.  L.  Holden 
Clarendon — S.  C.  Smith 
Castleton — B.  F.  Langdon 
Cornwall — A.  L.  Bingham 
Danville — A.  McMillan 
East  Montpelier— S.  S.  Kelton 
East  Clarendon — E.  B.  Holden 
East  Charleston — J.  W.  Bebee 
East  Dorset— M.  Roberts 


East  Barnard — J.  E.  Davis 
Fayetteville — Geo.  Fisher 
Factory  Point — Geo.  Barnard 
Grand  Isle — B.  Macomber 
Guilford  Centre — Chas.  C.  Lynde 
Grafton — A.  Burgess 
Highgate  Springs — M.  R.  Averill 
Hubbardton — A.  Wright 
Highgate — E.  Meigs 
Montpelier — A.  W aterman 
Middlebury— E.  R.  Wright 
Manchester — John  Cooke 
Northfield — Thomas  Averill 
North  Bennington — P.  M.  Henry 
North  Hero — E.  Haynes 
North  Ferrisburgh — O.  H.  Hand 
Norwich — Ira  Davis 
North  Montpelier — II.  Hollister 
New  Haven  East  Mills — Charles 
L.  Smith 

North  Fairfax— H.  Cook 
New  Haven — E.  Bottum 
Newbury — D.  Johnson 
North  Springfield— O.  Cook 
Newfane — H.  W.  Miller 
Orwell — M.  D.  Branch 
Proctorsville — L.  Proctor 
Pittsfield— R.  R.  Child 
Passumpsic — R.  Gilkinson 
Pittsford — Geo.  B.  Armington 
Pawlet — Chas.  W.  Potter 
Pomfret — A.  L.  Chamberlain 
Queechee  Village — W.  S.  Carter 
Rutland — D.  Kirkaldie 
Rockingham — J.  A.  Pulsifter 
Rochester — F.  F.  Washburn 
Royalton — J.  Morgan 
Sunderland — John  S.  Pettibone 
South  Strafford— Hon.  J.  II.  Har¬ 
ris 

Swanton — Geo.  Bullard 
Saxes  Mills — H.  J.  Saxe 
Shrewsbury — E.  L.  Holden 
St.  Albans — V.  Atwood 
St.  Albans  Bay— M.  F.  Palmer 
Saxton’s  River — Lewis  Pulsifer 
St.  Joluisbury — J.  P.  Fairbanks 
Shaftsbury — N.  Bottum 
Shelburne — Lyman  Hall 
Shoreham — D.  &  G.  Cutting 
South  Pomfret— G.  Winslow 
Starksboro — Jas.  Hoag 
South  Hero — Judah  West 
Springfield — S.  R.  Arms 
Taftsville — Dan’l.  Taft,  Jr. 
Tunbridge — F.  Sturdevant 
Vergennes — Wm.  II.  White 
Windsor — J.  M.  Thorndike 
Wilmington— C.  T.  Alvcrd 
West  Randolph-G.  E,  Sparhawk 
Wallingford — D.  Holden 
Warren— F.  A.  Wright 
AVoodstock — L.  Richmond 
West  Brattleboro — S.  R.  Clark 
AVest  Halifax — A.  Ballou 
AVaitsfield— J.  M.  Richardson 
AVest  Dorset — L.  B.  Armstrong 
Wardsboro — John  Tafts 
AVest  Berkshire — Jas.  Lee 
AVest  Enosburgh— C.  Barnes 
West  Haven— S.  Armstrong 


AVestminster  West — John  May 
AVest  Hartford — I/.  Hazen 
AVillislon — L.  G.  Bingham 
West  Poultney — Jas.  Howe 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst — J.  Dickinson 
Andover — II.  B.  Holmes 
Adams — D.  Upton 
Auburn — J.  S.  Merriam 
Boston — Jos.  Breck  &  Co. 
do  AA7m.  Stickney 

do  Dr.  E.  AVight 

Beverly — M.  Bridge 
Barre — Thos.  B.  Rice 
Chickopee — P.  Stedman 
Charlton — J.  M.  Sanford 
Curtisville — P.  Barnes 
Chicopee  Falls — M.  S.  Kellogg 
Danvers — J.  AV.  Proctor 
Deerfield — Chas.  AVilliams 
East  Brookfield — Silas  Stevens 
East  Charlemont — Chas.  AViug 
Fairhaven — AArm.  F.  Terry 
Fall  River— H.  H.  Fish 
Framingham — Samuel  AVarren 
Fitchburgh — Geo.  Atkinson 
Gloucester — AVm.  Parsons 
Great  Barrington — S.  Newman 
Greenfield— G.  C.  Munsell 
Granby — Sam’l  Ayers 
Groton — S.  C.  AVheeler 
Gardner — Levi  Ileywood 
Harvard — J.  AA7hitney 
Hadley— O.  E.  Bonney 
Harwich — O.  Brooks,  Jr 
Lowell — AVm.  G.  Baker 
Lunenburgh — AA7m.  J.  Jones 
Lenox — John  J.  Hotchkin 
Lee — H.  Bartlett 
Montague — AA7.  A.  Bancroft 
Monson— E.  C.  Howard 
Middleborough — O.  Littlejohn 
Medford — Jas.  Wellington 
Millville — H.  S.  Mansfield,  Jr. 
Medway — A.  S.  Pearl 
Newburyport — J.  G.  Tilton,  28 
State  St. 

New  Bedford — PI.  II.  Crapo 
New  Braintree — J.  D.  AAiieeler 
Northampton — A.  II.  Bullen 
North  Becket— C.  O.  Perkins 
North  Andover— Jas.  Stevens 
North  Easton— .Joli li  R.  Howard 
North  Adams— M.  L.  Cole 
New  Marlboro— S.  M.  Norton 
North  Hadley— D.  M.  Leonard 
North  Leveret! — Jas.  Frazier 
Newton  Lower  Falls — Dr.  E. 
AVarren 

Newton— B.  M.  Watson 
Northboro — Anson  Rice 
Norton — John  L.  Clapp 
Newton  Centre—  R.  AA7.  Turner 
Needham — John  M.  Harris 
New  Salem— Geo.  Peirce 
Oxford — AA7m.  A.  AVheeiock 
Orange — S.  Dexter 
Plymouth— A.  S.  Taylor 
Pittsfield — Geo  S.  AVillis 
Petersham — D.  C.  Paige 
Richmond— AV.  Bacon 


Rockport — J.  Parsons,  Jr. 
Stockbridge — F.  Stevenson 
Salem — F.  Putnam 
do  II.  AA’hipple 
Southbridge — S.  Dresser 
Springfield — H.  &  J.  Brewer 
Shelburne — Chas.  Smith 
Southwick — S.  Gillit 
South  AVilliaipstown — J.  R.  Mills 
Spencer— H.  R.  Green 
Sheffield — O.  W.  Cowles 
South  Hadley  Falls — James  A. 
Lamoureux 

Townsend — Horace  Emery 
Tyngsborough— L.  Butterfield 
Vandeusenville— E.  Barnes 
AA’orcester— Ruggles,  Nourse  & 
Mason 

Williamstown— D.  A.  Bulkley 
AA7arren— .1.  B.  Lombard 
AVhitinsvilie— P.  AA7hitin  &  Son 
AA7illimansett — C  Pendleton 
A\T ilkinson ville — AA7 m.  Brown 
AA7are — Chas.  Phipps 
AVesthampton— Z.  S.  Clark 
AVest  Springfield — AA7.  A.  Ela 


RHODE  ISLAND. 
Jamestown— C.  II.  Eldridge 
Kingston— A.  Noyes 
Lippitt— D.  AA7hitman 
Newport — John  S.  Baltey 
Providence— A.  II.  Slilwell 

do  AV.  M.  Snow  &  Co. 
Portsmouth — A.  Chase 
Slatersville — Sam’l.  O.  Tabour 
Woonsockett— P.  Metcalf 
AVarwick — J.  N.  Price 
AVickford — Chas.  Allen 


CONNECTICUT. 
Abington — Geo.  R.  Sessions 
Burlington — M.  M.  Marks 
Berlin— II.  N.  Galpin 
Bristol— Geo.  PI.  Mitchell 
Bridgeport — P.  F.  Barnuin 
Barkhamsied — Salmon  Howd 
Colchester — Guy  Bigelow 
Chapinville — P.  L.  Barton 
Canton — John  Case 
Canton  Centre — L.  B.  Caso 
Collinsville — T.  PI.  Austin 
Canaan — AA7m.  AA7atson 
Columbia. — J.  S.  Yeomans 
Central  Village — Chas.  Hinckley 
Cornwall — E.  AA7.  Andrews 
Chester — C.  D.  Clarke 
Danbury — E.  M.  AVhite 
East  Had  dam — O.  PI.  Parker 
East  Windsor — PI.  A\7atson 
East  AA:indsorPIill— J.  PI.  Chari¬ 
ton 

Plufielh— John  Purdon 
Falls  Village — II.  Ames 
Gales  Ferry — N.  B.  Brown 
Gaylord’s  Bridge — D.  Biddings 
Goshen — M.  Bartholomew 
Greenwich — Sam’,1.  Close 
Greenville — Fred.  T.  Hayfield 
Harwinton— A.  N.  Barber  &  Oo. 
Hartford— Olmsted,  Thatcher  & 
Goodrich 
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Hadlyme— Wm.  Spencer 
Huntington — N.  W.  Blackman 
Hamburgh — Sam.  M.  Brockway 
Humphreys ville — J.  Neltleton 
Hotchkiss  ville — Wm.  Dawson 
Killingworth — L.  Parmelee 
Kent — R.  Fuller,  Jr. 

Kensington — Samuel  Hart 
Litchfield — Wm.  H.  Thompson 
Lyme — H.  M.  Waite 
Lakeville — John  G.  Mitchell 
Mystic  Bridge— Jos.  Griswold 
Mansfield  Centre— Z.  W.  Phelps 
Middle  Haddam— G.  Whitmore 
Middletown— D.  Barnes 
Moodus — Z.  L.  Hungerford 
Newington — R.  Stoddard 
Norwichtown — H.  B.  Tracey 
North  Madison— H.  S.  Blatchley 
Norfolk— N.  B.  Smith 
New  Preston — G.  B.  Waller 
New  Fairfield — M.  Tredwell 
New  Milford — Wm.  Wanzer 
North  Lyme — N.  Jewett 
New  Canaan — Chas.  Raymond 
New  Britain — H.  Brown 
North  Mansfield — Fred.  A.  Met¬ 
calf 

New  Haven — F.  Trowbridge 
Poquonock — C.  Soper 
Plymouth— W.  W.  Bull 
Ridgefield — Steph.  Smith 
Reading  Ridge— M.  Hill 
South  Killingley — D.  Brown 
Sharon— D.  R.  Gould. 

Sherman — A.  Wanzer 
Stratford — D.  Brooks 
South  Windsor — R.  Olcott 
Simsbury — L.  Buel 
South  Britain — D.  Platt 
Salisbury — A.  Moore 
South  Norwalk — H.  Pennoyer 
Suffield — D.  Hale,  Jr. 

Stanwich — J.  T.  Reynolds 
Stamford — R.  Hoyt 
South  Coventry — W.  G.  Judd 
Thompson — Wm.  H.  Chandler 
Torringf’ord — N.  Smith 
Tolland— P.  Walbridge 
Thompsonville — Jas.  Henderson 
Terryville — J.  W.  Hemingway 
Vernon — S.  F.  Bunce 
Voluntown — LI.  Gallup 
Washington — Wm.  Moody 
Waterbury — E.  Leavenworth 
Warehouse  Point — G.  Booth 
West  Llartland — N.  Bosworth 
Wilton — J.  P.  Fitch 
Woolcott ville— C.  B.  Smith 
Watertown — M.  Heminway 
Warren — Wm.  E.  Tanner 
Willimantic — A.  D.  Loring 
West  Cornwall — H.  M.  Hart 
Windsor — S.  O.  Loomis 
Willington — John  Western 
Woodbury — S.  B.  Minor 
Windham— Thos.  C.  Robbins 
Winchester — S.  W.  Coe 
Westport— Wm.  H.  Burr 
Winchester  Centre — H.  Ford 
West  Meriden — R.  Linsley 
Winthrop — John  Denniston 


CANADA  WEST. 
Alexandria — A.  Chesholm 
Bioclcville — Chas.  Booth 
do  W.  B.  McLean 
Beverly — S.  J.  Southworth 
Caledonia  Springs — P.  Sterling 
Clarence — Wm.  Edwards 
Colchester — Thos.  Hawkins 
Cornwall — M.  McMartin 
Dunnville — Wm.  Inman 
Etobicoke — J.  B.  Bagwell 
Fitzroy  Harbor — W.  P.  Taylor 
Farmersville — P.  Wing 
Goderich — Geo.  Brown,  Jr. 

Galt — W.  Roseburgh 
Guelph — LI.  Parsons 
Kingston — Thos.  Briggs,  Jr. 
Kitley — John  Flakely 
L’Original — Chas.  P.  Treadwell 
Mill  Creek — Wm.  Perry 
Morwin — Dan’l  W.  Perry 
Merrickville— C.  Miner 
Martintown — Jas.  Begg 
Nanticoke — Sam’l.  Gamble 
Oxford — Chas.  E.  Chadwick 
Picton — Wm.  Low 
Port  Hope— D.  Smart 
Perth — John  G.  Malloch 
6*  Catharines — C.  Beadle 


St.  Andrews — Major  McDonald 
Simcoe — Henry  Groff 
Wellington  Square — J.  P.  Gage 
Williamstown — John  McGillis 
Waterloo— LI.  Robinson 


CANADA  EAST. 
Adolphustown — Thos.  Casey 
Besancour — C.  Simmons 
Cold  Brook — H.  S.  Foster 
Chethem — Rev.  F.  Metcalf 
Danville — Wm.  M.  Byrd 
Drummondsville — Hon.  William 
Sheppard 

Durham — John  Both  well 
Grantham— Hon.  R.  N.  Watts 
Henryville — E.  S.  Goodnow 
Huntington — M.  F.  Demining 
Kingsey — Dan’l.  Moore 
Lochaber — A.  Holmes 
Montreal — Robt.  W.  Lay 
Murray  Bay — J.  Narin 
Melbourne — F.  Labrash 
Petite  Nation — Steph.  Tucker 
Quebec — John  H.  Wyse 
River  David — J.  Wurtele 
Richmond — Levi  Cleveland 
St.  Thomas — Wm.  Patten 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton — John  H.  Reid 
St.  Andrews — Jos.  Walton 
St.  John — S.  L.  Tilley 
Woodstock— Chas.  Perley 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 
Cornwallis — C.  C.  Llamilton 
Halifax — C.  H.  Belcher 


NEW  YORK. 
Auriesville — R.  Lludsou 
Alder  Creek — Dr.  P.  Williams 
Aurora — Jno.  L.  Cuyler 
Avon — O.  Sackett 
Angelica — L.  Hull 
Auburn— Derby,  Miller  &  Co. 
Adamsville — A.  Wiltse 
Augusta — W.  Brown 
Argos  ville — R.  V.  S.  Ramsay 
Amenia — E.  D.  Freeman 
Amenia  Union — N.  Reed 
Adriance — P.  Adriance 
Arthursburgh — E.  S.  Barber 
Alexandria  Centre — Geo.iWills 
Ashford — John  Quackenbush 
Adams — George  Hart 
Ames — Chas.  G.  Robinson 
Athens — D.  Von  Wie 
Allen  Centre — N.  J.  Rice 
Astoria — Thos.  B.  Jackson 
Attlebury— Sam’l  LIuntington 
Amsterdam — R.  Davis 
Apalachin — G.  T.  Pearsall 
Alden — L.  Putnam 
Apulia— W.  W.  Sterling 
Burns — O.  Benton 
Bridghampton — E.  Rose 
Batavia — E.  C.  Dibble 
Butternuts — R  H.  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer 

Binghampton— R.  S.  Bartlett 
Buffalo — T.  S.  Hawks 
Ballston — E.  W.  Lee 
Busti — Geo.  Edwards 
Big  Stream  Point— I.  Hildreth 
Brockport — G.  W.  Spencer 
Bouckville — J.  Coolidge 
Babcock  Hill — J.  H.  Champion 
Buel — N.  Y.  Vrooman 
Brockett’s  Bridge — Ij.  Broekett 
Borodino — J.  Learned 
Bridgewater — G.  Scott 
Bloomingburgh — R.  LI.  Drake 
Beekmanville — E.  Haxton 
Berlin — Jas.  B.  Murray 
Berkshire — G.  Cargill 
Baiting  Hollow — M.  Llowell 
Burnt  Hills— C.  Hollister 
Blooming  Grove — LI.  F.  Breed 
Burke — T.  Beeman 
Baldwinsville — R.  Sears 
Bemis  Lleights— Wm.  Denison 
Black  River — Wm.  Middleton 
Bullville — S.  Gillespie 
Burdett — R.  Burritt 
Burlington — C.  Reed 
Bernvflle— S.  St.  John 
Bramans  Corners— R.  Llowe 
Broadalbin — C.  C.  Brockway 
Bainbridge — D.  Newell 
Bern — Wm.  L,  Turner 
Brewerton — Orson  Ives 


Canastota — N.  S.  Roberts 
Champlain — D.  D.  T.  Moore 
Clock  ville — C.  Palmer 
Chazy— J.  W.  LIubbell 
Canandaigua — Henry  Chapin 
do  O.  Phelps 
Catskill — W.  W.  Van  Loan 
Chatham  Centre — R.  LI.  Vedder 
Cayuga — H.  Powis 
Conesville — E.  Hammond 
Cortlandville — J.  L.  Hommedieu 
Cazenovia — S.  IL.  Henry 
Cooperstown — Robt.  Davis 
Chatham  4  Corners — S.  Crandall 
Covert — A.  Hopkins 
Canaan  Centre — D.  S.  Curtis 
Canisteo — Wm.  II.  Mead 
Cincinnatus — O.  Kingman 
Columbia — II.  Reynolds 
Cape  Vincent — S.  W.  Ainsworth 
Corning — Joel  Parcell 
Chief  Warrior— C.  T.  Carrier 
Cambridge — Jno.  M.  Stevenson 
Canaan  4  Corners — W.  A.  Lord 
Chesnut  Ridge — J.  C  Haviland 
Chester — S.  Y.  Satterly 
Clarkson — M.  A.  Patterson 
City — C.  Chamberlain 
Cedarville — S.  Brainerd 
Crum  Elbow — John  Lamore 
Clyde — J.  D.  Stone 
Chapelsburgh — Wm.  Miller 
Conewango — Ijevi  Steel 
Centre  Cambridge— S.  Clawson 
Clinton — Chas.  Northrop 
Campbellsville — Wm.  Aiken 
Canajoharie— Wm.  Arkell 
Cayutaville — A.  Lawrence 
Coxsackie — A.  Van  Bergen 
Clifton  Park — J.  Usher 
Claverack — J.  J.  Studley 
Castile — John  M.  Chase 
Copake — H.  A.  Bain 
Crown  Point — H.  Stines 
Canaan — E.  Cady 
Carthage — Wm.  Blodgett 
Cranesville — Wm.  Shuler 
Clay — Geo.  White 
Cannonsville — W.  McGibbon,  Jr. 
Cairo — S.  Shufelt 
Cohoes — Thos.  Hart 
Carmel — Thos.  W.  Taylor 
Canterbury — LI.  F.  Chadeayne 
Canton — N.  S.  Prentice 
Clayton — A.  Ellis 
Clarence — W.  B.  Ransom 
Cicero — A.  Eastwood 
Coventry — G.  D.  Phillips 
Conklin — D.  M.  Langdon 
Chatham — Wm.  A.  Case 
Chittenango — S.  Fuller 
Catharine — J.  Thompson 
Coldenham — R.  Howell 
Cortland  Village — Jos.  Reynolds 
Cherry  Valley — T.  Lewis 
Caroline — J.  R.  Speed 
Colchester — Robt.  Campbell 
Coeyman’s — J.  Skinner 
Dexter — J.  A.  Bell 
Delhi — J.  McCulloch 
Danube — L.  Green 
Deansville — .T.  Brown 
Durham — A.  Marks 
Dryden — A.  Tanner 
Deer  River — E.  L.  Hurlbert 
De  Ruyler — E.  L.  Gage 
Davenport — John  McMorris 
Deans  Corners — H.  W.  Devins 
Duanesburgh — LI.  P.  Allen 
Devereaux — W.  O.  Gaines 
East  Hamilton — C.  R.  Ackley 
Eaton — C .  Morse 
East  Springfield — C.  C.  Genter 
East  Avon — S.  S.  Morehouse 
Earlville — N.  Phelt 
East  Bloomfield — E.  M.  Bradley 
Ellenville — D.  Hardenburgh 
East  Lexington — John  Egberlson 
Exeter  Centre — Jas.  Smith 
Easthampton — Thos.  F.  Parsons 
EUieottville — D.  R.  Wheeler 
Easton — E.  Mosher 
East  Homer — Hough  &  Klock 
Evansville: — C.  W.  Candee 
East  Groveland — R.  Johnson 
Elizabethtown — Asa  LI.  Post 
East  Schuyler — James  Minott 
Elbridge — C.  M.  Brown 
Eagle  Mills — E.  L.  Roberts 
East  Peru — T.  Beardsley 
Edinburgh — M.  Pearl 
Edwardsville — E.  S.  Pope 
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East  Greenbush — S.  Miller 
East  Glenville — E.  Westfall 
East  Greenwich — P.  F.  Martin 
East  Guilford— M.  G.  Osborn 
Edwards — Jas.  Brodie 
Edenhill— Wm.  H.  'Tune 
Elba — J.  Strickland 
I’enner — D.  Haight 
Flushing — F.  Bloodgood 
'Fayetteville — J.  LI.  Smith 
Fredonia — D.  Douglass 
Fort  Plain — A.  Cary  , 

Five  Corners — S.  E.  Todd 
F  ort  Hamilton — T.  G.  Bergen 
Flatbush — R.  L.  Schoonmaker 
Fulton — II.  L.  R.  Sanford 
Flat  Brook — C.  Belding 
Fonda — Jas.  McIntyre 
Freys  Bush — John  Diefendorf 
Fishkill  Village — Jacob  Pudney 
Frewsburg — J.  Townsend 
Friendship — Sam’l.  Townsend 
Farmingdale — Abm.  Lawrence 
Fort  Covington — C.  B.  Howard 
Franklinville — J ohn  J ohnson 
Fishkill — W.  B.  Blackman 
Fort  Ann — Geo.  Clements 
Farmer — J.  D.  Winterstein 
Fowlerville — A.  McBean 
Fortsville — H.  Griswold 
Franklin — Jas.  Hardy 
Felts  Mills — A.  Wheelock 
Fishkill  Plains — D.  Van  Wyck 
Farmington — J.  C.  Hathaway 
Fishkill  Landing — J.  Van  Voor- 
bies 

Fort  Miller — Ij.  G.  Taylor 
Flat  Creek — Jos.  Dillenback 
Fort  Edward — G.  Lathrop 
Freedom — .1  ames  Griffith 
P'reedom  Plains — Jas.  IL.  Pettit 
Geneseo — Wm.  IL.  Spencer 
Guilderland — Joel  B.  Nott 
Geneva — Derby,  Wood  &  Co 
Gardners  ville — Benj.  Jacksoh 
Granville — J.  Thompson 
Gravesend — S.  G.  Stryker 
Gilbertsville — Chas.  Root 
Glen  Cove — R.  M.  Bowne 
Greece — J.  B.  Peaynsford 
Greene — S.  S.  Nichols 
Greenville — B.  Halleck 
Greenfield  Centre — H.  Gardner 
Garrattsville — G.  LI arrington 
Great  Bend — J.  Whitaker 
Great  Valley — AV.  J  Nelson 
Greenwich — Eddy  &  Co 
Galway — E.  Q.  Smith 
Guilford  Centre — John  P.  Hall 
Glens  Falls — E.  H.  Rosekran* 
Gay  Head — D.  Vermilyea 
Glenville — P.  C.  Conde 
Galesville — J.  Hall 
Greenport — Fred.  W.  Lord 
Gilbert’s  Mills— H.  Allen 
Glenham — J.  LI.  &  AV.  Cromwell 
Ghent— W.  F.  Collins 
Gerry — Wm.  AV.  Sterling 
Gilboa — John  Reed 
Hamilton — Fay  &  Riddell 
Herkimer — Jas.  D.  Spinner 
Hyde  Park — E.  Butler 
Hudson — P.  D.  Carrique 
Harford — J.  H.  Heaton 
Hallsville — J.  Bander 
Holland  Patent — C.  AV.  Kellogg 
Hurley — P.  Crispell,  Jr. 

Hoosick — R.  James 
Henrietta — E.  Kirby 
Hartsvilla — P.  Van  Vradenburgh 
Ilartwiek — C.  Harrington 
ILarpersfi  eld — R.  B.  Gibbs 
Hamptonburgh — A.  B.  Watkins, 
Jr. 

Hunts  Hollow — T.  I.  Lake 
Hempstead — S.  C.  Snedeeker 
Homer — Amos  Rice 
I-Iannibal — C.  D.  Bent 
Hobart — P.  Kirkpatrick 
I-Iillsdale— J.  AV.  AVhite 
ILigginsville — John  F.  Porter 
Hammond — A.  A.  Hine 
LIuntington — S.  C.  Rogers 
Hartford — Sam’l  ILali 
Hampton — W.  Egeiy 
Hoffman’s  Ferry— J.  M.  Svmt 
Hermon — M.  Lawrence 
Hastings — J.  O.  Dyckman 
Hull’s  Mills— John  Thompson 
ILammondsporl— A.  M.  Adsei 
Holley — D.  S.  Ross 
Hoosic  Falls— L.  C.  Baa 
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Heuvelton — J.  &  G.  Shull 
Itaaca — A.  S.  Johnson 
llion — L.  Helm'er 
Junction — I.  T.  Grant 
Johnstown — James  Wells 
Jordanville— Wm.  B.  Mix 
Jonesville — R.  R.  Kennedy 
Jamaica — Philo  Doane 
Jordan— Geo.  A.  Mason 
Jacks  Reef— P.  Drake 
Jericho — A.  G.  Carll 
Jamestown — H.  Baker 
Kingsbury — Chas.  Cole 
K*nderhook— J.  C.  Sweet 
Kings  Ferry— M.  Hutchinson 
Ke  nnedys  ville— Z .  Bradley 
Kelloggsville— W m.  Slade 
Kingston — John  C.  Jansen 
Knowlesville — Wm.  F.  Potter 
Keesevilie — Willets  Iveese 
Kendall — Win.  K.  Watson 
Kortwright — Jas.  McKee 
Kinneys  4  Corners — A.  Kellogg 
Lebanon — S.  A.  Gates 
Leroy — B.  W.  Hand 
Lowville  &  Lewis  County- — Hi¬ 
ram  Mills 

Lockport — Jas.  W.  Reed 
Lansingburgh — Orville  Reed 
Leedsville — Geo.  H.  .Swift 
Lima — Geo.  W.  Warner 
Lodi — C.  W.  Ingersoll 
Lafargeville — John  N.  Rottiers 
Lithgow — A.  R.  Adams 
Leonardsville — Luke  Hoxie 
Little  Falls— Z.  B.  Wakeman 
Leeds — James  Van  Deusen 
Little  York — P.  Walrod 
Le  Raysville— O.  Hicks 
Livingstonville — H.  Mather 
Lewiston — A.  V.  E.  Hotchkiss 
Lee — D.  Brown 
Lysander — N.  Flarl 
Livonia— C.  C.  Purdy 
Livingston — H.  A.  Dubois 
Liberty — L.  Smith 
Morrisville — A.  Williams 
Mabbettsville — J.  R.  Comstock 
Macedon — John  J.  Thomas 
Mount  Morris— J.  R.  Murray,  Jr 
Maltavilie — G.  Burtis 
Mott  ville — H.  Delano 
Mohawk — James  D.  Spimier 
Moira— C.  Lawrence 
Mayville — R.  Whiteside 
Moscow — H.  Jones 
Madison — L.  W.  Curtis 
Manor  ville— Jas.  Kent 
Mecklenburg — D.  B.  Wheeler 
Middlefield— S.  W.  Barnum 
Middle  Granville— G.  W.  Porter 
Marshall — E.  Trowbridge 
Meredith— S.  A.  Law 
Middle  Hope— E.  S.  Woolsey 
Manhassett— W m.  J.  Mott 
Mechanicsville — Wm.  Vernon 
Malden  Bridge — H.  Van  Valken- 
burgh 

Mount  Upton — O.  Richmond 
Manheim— John  Joyce 
Moriah — A.  Chapman 
Manchester  Bridge— J.  C.  Corn¬ 
ell 

Machias — W.  Sanford 
Mansfield — L.  B.  Eddy 
Marathon — Eben  Moore 
Mamoreneck — John  J.  Marshall 
Mina — Wm.  Mayborn 
Middleville— Geo.  W.  Griswold 
Manchester— Wm.  Wells 
Massena — W.  S.  Paddock 
Manlius — R.  Gilmore 
Martinsburgh— C.  Whittaker 
Morristown — M.  Eager 
Minaville— Samuel  C.  Jackson 
Moresville — J.  L.  More 
Middlefield  Centre — G.  White 
Moores — C.  W.  Seaton 
Middleburglv — Geo.  Manning 
Morley— 6.  Child 
Medina — Gen.  S.  M.  Burroughs 
Moriches — J.  M.  Fanning 
Maryland — A.  Whitney 
Marlboro — M.  J.  Fletcher 
Moravia — John  Alsop 
Moriah  4  Corners — Wm.  Heaton 
Malone — J.  AV.  Pangburn 
Montgomery — B.  Monroe 
Mexico — James  Emery 
Middletown — John  Book 
Monticello — J.  Huntington 


Marbletown — Louis  Bevier 
Mount  VisidU — H.  Show 
North  Brookfield — Jos.  Eaton 
Norwich — A.  Lamb;  Jr. 

New  Lebanon — Jonathan  AVood 
New  Lebanon  Centre — J.  B. 
Churchill 

North  Duanesburgh — J.  Ddhnan 
Niagara  Falls — Gen.  P.  AVhitney 
Newburgh — Daniel  Smith 
North  Chili— E.  HoWell 
New  Utrecht— Rev.  R.  O.  Currie 
North  East  Centre — J.  F.  Caul- 
kins 

North  Hempstead— A;  Hibks 
North  Easton — R.  S.  Borden 
Norway — AV.  H.  Smalley 
New. Concord — FI.  B.  Pratt 
North  Salem — Major  Jas.  Scott 
North  Lansing — R.  Beardsley 
Newport — L.  B.  Benchley 
New  Rochelle — J.  P.  Huntington 
New  Hamburgh— H.  Suydam 
North  East— Samuel  E.  Russell 
North  Stephentown — E.  Arnold 
Newark  Valley — R.  A.  Tappan 
New  Baltimore — J.  K.  Holaling 
North  Side  Staten  Island — AVm. 
Bement 

New  Hurley— H.  Traphagen 
Nassau — B.  FI.  Lord 
Newville — G.  Green 
Newark — A.  H.  Robinson 
New  Lebanon  Springs — S.  P. 
Goodrich 

New  Road — A.  White 
North  Granville — A.  Willett 
Nashville — A.  S.  Moss 
Niverville— Geo.  L.  Doane 
New  Hartford — C.  Ingalls 
Nelson — J.  Donaldson 
North  Sterling — John  Ostrander 
North  Flebron — A.  A.  Eggleston 
Nunda — J.  Swain. 

New  Berlin— John  T.  AVhite 
North  Flarpcrsfield — AVm.  Har¬ 
per 

North  Adams — S.  D.  Mack 
Nichols — C.  V.  S.  Bliven 
New  Haven — A.  W.  Fie  wit 
Oswego — J.  M.  Hart  &  Co. 
Ogdensburgh— A.  Gilmore,  Jr. 
Owego — Geo.  Leonard 
Orangeport — C.  Butler 
Oriskany — D.  C.  Balis 
Otego — T.  R.  Austin 
Oriskany  Falls — C.  AAGterman 
Oak  Flill — A.  Pratt 
Oxford— H  Balcom. 

do  S.  H.  Covill 
Oakfield — E.  Buell 
Oneida  Castle— Ira  S.  Hitchcock 
Oppenheim— N.  Brown 
Port  Jervis— P.  B.  Elting 
Peteboro— D.  Anderson 
Pittsburgh  — A.  Me  Michael 
Plattsburgh — E-  Benedict 
Poughkeepsie— A.  Ost rancher 
Potsdam— A.  V.  Ellis 
Palmyra— Wm.  FI.  Cuyler 
Penn  Yan — H.  B.  Bennett 
Pine  Plains — John  A.  Thompson 
Parishvilie — R.  Meed 
Port  Henry — John  Stevenson 
Perry  Centre— A.  S.  Patterson 
Port  Chester — Jos  Carpenter 
Peru — Wm  A.  Keese 
Palatine  Church— D  Smith 
Peekskill— John  Moore 
Pittstown — J  Campbell 
Pleasant  Valley — Dan.  J.  Ward 
Pawlings— J.  Akin 
Pamelia  4  Corners — C.  Golding 
Plessis — P.  Bacon 
Perry — S.  Armstrong 
Pine— Wm.  H.  Bloss 
Pleasant  Plains— P.  D.  Cooking- 
ham 

Perrysburgh — H.  M.  Allen 
Port  Kent— W  AVatson 
Paris — J.  Munson 
Poland  Centre— W.  S.  Gaylord 
Pound  Ridge— A.  H.  Lockwood 
Perch  River— C.  Walrath 
Parma  Centre— C.  A.  Knox 
Pine  Bush — C.  J.  Deyo 
Pleasantville — J.  G.  Haviland 
Parish  — B  G  Flannegan 
Port  Jackson — C.  Phillips 
Putnam — John  Simpson 
Philadelphia — C.  Child 


Pompey— AVm.  J.  Curtis 
Petersburgh — J.  S.  Coon 
Port  Crane — Jos.  Smethurst 
Quaker  Hill— Ed.  Merritt 
Rochester — D.  M.  Dewey 
Rhine  beck— AVm.  B.  Platt 
Red  Hook — Postmaster 
Rome — O.  D,  Grosvenor  &  Co. 
Rensselaerville — R.  L.  Mulford 
Royalton  Centre — Jas.  Culver 
Reynales  Basin — D.  D.  Wil¬ 
liams 

Rexford  Flats— John  Smalley 
Rutland — M-  Eames 
Rouses  Point— John  Bratt 
Richfield— J.  D.  Vaughan 
Richfield  Springs— O.  C.  Cham¬ 
berlain 

Richmond — John  Johnson 
Richland — Chas.  H.  Cross 
Red  Creek — A  V.  Cortright 
Royalton—  James  Culver 
Raymertown — N.  Van  Namee 
Rock  Stream— P  McKey 
Rush  ville— P.  Vorce 
Russia — Thos  Johnson 
Rossie— P.  Butterfield 
Ransomville — E .  G.  Harris 
Roseboom — L.  Dickinson 
Shelby — John  Travis 
Stuyvesant — B-  Van  Buren 
Silver  Creek— D.  G.  Smith 
South  Hammond — Jas.  Lambie 
Saugerties — H  AViuans 
Schodack  Landing— P.  G.  Ten 
Eyck 

Schenectady — George  Clare 
Springfield— Postmaster 
Sacketis  Harbor — F.  F.  Burt 
Syracuse— Stoddard  &  Babcock 
do  L.  AV.  Hall 

do  AV.  L.  Palmer 

Saratoga  Springs — Jos.  AVood 
Salem— John  King 
do  AVoodin  &  Osborn 
Sing  Sing — Postmaster 
Split  Rock— James  Fortune 
South  AVesterlo — L.  Stanton 
South  Granville — C.  Taylor 
Schuylerviile— G.  S.  Brisbin 
South  Salem — FI.  Keeler 
Southeast— E  Foster 
South  Easton — F.  D.  Beadle 
South  Amenia— AV  Parsons 
Seneca  Falls — S-  Chapin 
Sidney  Centre— S.  L.  Wattles 
Stone  Arabia— C.  P.  Snell 
Schoharie — A  Gallup 
Sheldrake — J  B.  Barry 
Sangerfield — A-  Carter 
Sauquoit — D.  Durham 
Stillwater — R.  Merchant 
South  Hartford— S.  Cooley 
Schuyler  Lake — C  V.  Hartshorn 
Smyrna— J.  W.  Collins 
Salt  Point— D-  Griffin 
Stanfordville — M.  J.  Miller 
Shawangunk — P.  V.  C.  Miller 
South  New  Berlin— A  Simons 
Sherwoods  Corners — Aug.  How¬ 
land 

Scriba — Thos.  Askew 
Salem  X  Roads— N.  Fay 
South  Stephentown — N.  Gould 
Sehaghticoke — E.  Congdon 
Salt  Springville — W.  Dieven- 
dorf 

St.  Johnsville— Thos.  Country¬ 
man 

South  Royalton— E  Safford 
South  Middletown — AV.  Hoyt 
Sand  Lake~C.  Sliter 
Sprout  Creek — John  C.  Shearer 
Stormville — B.  Hopkins 
Shu'ltsville— S.  J.  Gildersleeve 
Spencer’s  Corner — AV.  AVake- 
man 

Salisbury  Mills  — D.  R  Gill 
Sandy  Hill— S-  R.  Platt  _ 
Spencertown — Wm.  Bailey 
Siockbridge — L  Moore 
South  Cairo — E.  Blackman 
Southampton— Capt  S-  Foster 
Speedsviile — J.  C.  Bush 
Sterling  Centre — Hugh  Crockett 
Shrub  Oak — L.  Purdy 
Salsbury — E.  AV.  Carryl 
Spafford — J.  Gale 
South  Richland — J.  L  Dickin¬ 
son 

Stephentown— N-  Howard 


Salisbury  Centre~A.  C.  Hopsoft 
Shingle  Creek— C  Losee 
Salisbury  Mills — A.  J.  Cald¬ 
well 

Somerset — Ed.  Burchell 
South  Kortright— John  Me  Minn 
Somers — James  Bedell 
Shelter  Island— Samuel  S.  Gar* 
dinier 

Sandford’s  Corners — Amos  Car¬ 
penter 

Susquehannah— G.  L  Doolittle 
South  Columbia— E.  Hatch 
South  Lodi— John  Ingersoll 
Stratton’s  Falls — D.  T.  Beers 
Ticonderoga— Wm.  E.  Calkins 
Trumansburg — James  McLallen 
Troy — Levi  Willard 
do  Wm.  McKinney 
Trenton — E.  Storrs 
Trenton  Falls — M.  Moore 
Taberg — B.  G.  Bloss 
Truxton — Moses  Kinney 
Three  Mile  Bay— Sam’l  Bates 
Towners— J.  Towners 
Triangle — W.  Jackson 
Theresa— Geo.  AV.  Woodruff 
Turin— A.  Foster 
The  Purchase — John  Burling 
Tarrytown — AV m.  Stevens 
Tyre — J.  Smith 
Utica — AVm.  Bristol 
do  D.  Redmond 
Union  Mills— F.  Veeder 
Upper  Red  Flook — J.  Rowley 
Unadilla — S.  G.  Cone 
Union  Centre — Alva  Ketcham 
Vernon — James  H.  Dunbar 
Vernon  Centre — H-  Sanderson 
Verbank— Chas.  Coffin 
Valatie— John  H.  Isbister 
Versailes — A.  H  Barber 
Volnev— E.  Griffin 
Van  Buren— J.  Talmage 
Verona — H.  N.  Leet 
Varysburgh— E.  P.  Beck 
AVatertoo — S.  Williams 
AV addington — Wm.  I  omlinson 
AVatervlret — T.  C.  Abrahams 
AVaterville — Jas.  M-  Tower 
AVest  Dresden— S.  B.  Buckley 
AVatertown — Ed.  S-  Massey 
AVestport — R.  R.  Slephenson 
Wheatland— John  Murdock 
West  Milton— H.  Van  Ostrand 
AVheeler— Gen  O.  F.  Marshall 
West  Point — Rich  D.  Arden 
West  Bloomfield — Thos  R.  Peck 
AVest  Farms— A  W.  Clason 
AVestfleld — E.  C.  Bliss 
West  Somers— Wm.  B  Ferris 
AVeedsport — O.  Sheldon 
Washington — S.  Haight 
AArest  Galway — George  Ainslie 
Washington  Hollow — C.  Ham 
AV esterlo — A.  H.  Ford 
AVest  Almond— Lot  J.  Wyse 
AVliitney’s  Point — P.  Greene 
A\restmoreland — A.  H.  Halleck 
West  Springfield — A.  Chamber- 
lain 

AA’arren — H.  Taylor 
AVindham  Centre— P  Lewis 
Walton — P  Townsend 
AA7aterford — D  B.  King 
Willett— R  Greene 
Wilton— C  Perry 
AVindfall— D.  Preston 
Wright’s  Corners— H.  Hale 
AVappingers  Creek — J.  Ingham 
West  Stockholm— G.  A.  Hanchet 
AVest  Charlton— F.  McMartin 
West  Chester— S.  B.  Bowne 
White  Creek— H  Smith 
Wilson — Wm  Hamblin 
A\7est  Troy— John  Has  well 
AVest  Winfield — L,  A.  Guild 
AVhite  Plains— J.  R  Sherwood 
AVindsor — D.  Doolittle 
Walworth — T.  G  Yeomans 
AViliia — Z.  Penniman 
West  Leyden— A.  Fox 
AVhite  Store— N.  N.  Greene 
AVarwick— Jos  B.  Burroughs 
Willink — John  AV.  Hamlin 
West  Hebron — John  Beveridge 
Youngstown— Wm.  Little 
Yaphank — W.  J.  Weeks 
Yonkers — E.  A.  Bashford 
Yorkshire — M.  Smith 
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To  Nurserymen,  Orchardists  and  Gardeners. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  nurseries,  at  Plymouth* 
Mass.,  Pear,  Quince,  Cherry,  Pliitri,  Apple,  Paradise  and  Ma- 
haleb  stocks,  suitable  for  grafting  in  the  Spring,  and  for  budding 
the  coming  seaSoil.  Mountain  ASh,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut.  Ash., 
Maple,  Lime,  Alder,  Larch,  Scotch  fir,  Silver  fir,  Norway  fir,  Ar- 
bar  Vitae,  Balsam  fif,  from  1  to  4  feet;  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Araii- 
caria  imbricata,  Deodar  cedar,  Oaks,  Althaeas,  Hawthorns,  Lilacs, 
Spiraeas,  Syringas,  Deutzias,  Acacias,  Roses,  Honeysuckles, 
Climbers  &c.  Raspberries,  May’s  Victoria  and  Other  currants, 
Gooseberries,  Native  grapes,  Foreign  grapes  in  lots  for  vineries. 
Myatt's  Victoria,  Early  Scarlet,  and  other  rhubarbs.  The  best  na¬ 
tive  and  foreign  Pears,  1  to  5  years  front  the  bud,  fine  thrifty  trees 
and  well  grown.  4U  Select  named  Verbenas,  all  of  Beck’s  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  m  23  varieties,  including  those  of  last  season,  being  the 
finest  Pelargoniums  ever  introduced. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Sept.  1,  1849. — 3t. B-  M.  WATSON. 

To  Wool  Growers,  and  those  wishing  to  purchase 
Merino  Sheep. 

Tj^OR  SALE,  low,  about  175  Merino  Ewes.  The  origin?  1 
stock  were  obtained  of  J.  T.  Rich,  of  Shoreham,  Vermont, 
aud  Messrs  D.  &  C.  B  Cook,  of  Charlotte,  Vt. — the  latter  gentle¬ 
men  having  recently  obtained  theirs  from  Mr.  Atwood’s  and  oilier 
celebrated  flocks  in  Connecticut.  The  lambs  and  yearlings  are 
from  Atwood’s  and  RambouiLIet  Bucks.  Also,  about  sixty  bucks 
of  different  ages,  mostly  young,  bred  by  the  subscriber.  The  ave¬ 
rage  weight  of  fleeces,  four  pounds,  nine  ounces,  washed  wool 
Address  RICHARD  KEESE, 

Oct.  1  —  tf.  Keeseville,  Essex  County,  N.  Y 

Fruit  Trees. 

rpHE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  this  fall,  among  a  general  assort - 
ment  of  fruit  trees,  the  following  quantity;  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber '"of  the  other  leading  kinds,  which  will  be  sold  oa*Teasonable 
terms,  especially  by  the  quantity  : 

APPLES. 

5,000  Rhode  Island  Greening,  I  2,000  Dominie, 

3,000  Newtown  Pippin,  |  2,000  Belle  Fleur. 

CHERRIES. 

2,000  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  I  1.000  Yellow  Spanish, 

1,000  Black  Tartarian,  |  1,000  Holland  Bigarreau, 

30,000  Early  Golden  Apricot,  both  on  the  peach  and  plum. 
2,000  Frost  Gage  plum  trees. 

2,000  of  the  same  2^  feet  high,  $10  per  100- 
3.000  Isabella  Grape  Vines,  from  2  to  4  years  old. 

5,000  strong  one  year-old  vines,  for  $9  per  100. 

500  Large  Linden  trees. 

A  large  quantity  of  Fir  and  Spruce  bushes. 

Amateurs  are  invited  to  call  and  see  the  show  of  fruit  on  the 
Frost  Gage  trees  this  fall.  CHARLES  DUBOIS, 

Oct.  1 — 2t.  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y. 

South  Down  Sheep 

FOR  SALE.  Ten  full  blooded  South  Down  Rams,  from  Lambs 
to  four  years  old.  Also  20  Ewes,  from  yearlings  to  four  years 

old. 

The  subscriber  has  spared  no  expense  and  care  to  raise  the 
flock  to  a  high  standard,  and  he,  therefore,  offers  them  for  sale 
with  confidence  in  their  merits. 

Application  may  be  made,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  addres¬ 
sed.  JOHN  McD.  McINTYRE, 

Oct.  1— 2t.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Highland  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Late  A.  J.  Downing  £  Co. 

THE  Proprietors  beg  leave  to  inform  their  patrons,  and  the  pub- 
lie  in  general,  that  their  stock  of 

Fruit  fy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  fyc., 

For  autumn  planting,  is  r  uusually  large  and  thrifty,  and  embraces 
all  of  the  best  varieties  introduced  into  notice  in  this  country  or 
Europe,  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot, 
Grape  Vines,  Gooseberry,  Currants.  Raspberry,  Strawberry,  &c. 
Portugal  Quince  trees,  standards,  exora  size,  each,  $1  00 
“  “  quenouille,  “  “  100 

Angers,  [true)  extra.,  “  100 

Trees  of  the  usual  size,  50  cents. 

The  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  is  very  large,  and 
quantities  to  dealers,  or  planters  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  furnished 
at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Hedge  Plants. 

A  large  lot  of  Buckthorn  and  Osage  Orange  plants. 

Also,  a  large  lot  of  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  roots. 

The  entire  stock  has  been  propagated  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  A.  SAUL,  whose  long  connection  with  this  establishment 
is  some  guarantee,  from  the  reputation  it  has  gained,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  proprietors  are  determined  to  merit ,  as  to  the  genuineness  and 
accuracy  of  the  present  stock. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention, 
which  will  be  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the 
Union,  or  Europe. 

Catalogues  furnished  gratis  to  post  paid  applicants. 

Newburgh,  Oct.  1— 2t.  A  SAUL  &  CO. 


School  of  Applied  Chemistry, 

Yule  College,  New  Haven ,  Ct. 

B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts 

J.  P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Agricidtural  Chemistry. 

T^HE  Laboratory  in  this  depart  ment  is  open  during  nine  month* 
in  the  year  for  instruction  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  minerals, 
ores,  &c.  * 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  terms,  there  will  he  lectures  on 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Elementary  Chemistry, 
and  other  Useful  branches  of  Natural  History. 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by 
Prof.  Norton,  will  commence  soon  after  the  middle  of  January, 
and  continue  till  about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
lectures  in  each  week. 

These  lectures  are  intended  to  be  delivered  in  a  form  quite  intel¬ 
ligible  to  those  who  never  turned  their  attention  to  chemical  stu¬ 
dies.  The  great  principles  of  Lmproved  Agriculture  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  and  explained  during  the  progress  of  this  course  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  understood  by  all.  Tickets  for  the  course  $10. 

Students  in  the  laboratory  have  glass,  chemicals,  balances,  and 
other  apparatus  furnished,  and  pay  $20  per  month.  Analyses  of 
minerals,  soils,  &c.,  made  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  either  of  the  Professors. 

New-Haven,  Ct.,  Sept,  t,  ls49.— 5t. 

Fruit  Trees. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  this  fall  their  usual  assortment, 
1  viz  :  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees. 

The  following  Pears  on  the  Quince. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Bartlett, 

Virgalieu,  (White  and  Gray,) 

Onondaga,  or  Swan’s  Orange, 

Duehesse  d’  Angouleme, 

New  Gray  Winter  Beurre, 

Doyenne  d’  Ete,  or  Summer  Virgalieu, 

Columbia, 

Blood good, 

Vicar  of  Winkfield, 

Beurre  Diel, 

Dearborn’s  Seedling, 

Leori  LeClerc. 

Also,  a  few  hundreds  of  the  European  Mountain  Ash,  of  an  ex¬ 
tra  size.  WILSON,  THORBURN  &  TELLER, 

Albany,  Sept.  1. — 3t.  Nurserymen. 


Wheelers’s  Patent  Railroad  Horse  Powers  and 
Threshing  Machines. 

THE  subscribers  having  been  appointed  agents  for  selling  the 
above  celebrated  machines  for  the  city  and  vicimly  of  New- 
York,  in  place  of  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  (who  have  heretofore  had  the 
sale  of  the  same,)  they  solicit  the  attention  of  those  wishing  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

0“  The  farmers  of  Long  Island  can  be  supplied  with  a  machine 
equally  well  adapted  for  their  use,  and  which  is  afforded  at  the 
same  prices,  without  any  extra  charge  for  premiums  or  Patent 
rights.  All  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  or  are  subject  to  be 
returned  and  the  full  purchase  money  refunded.  A  supply  con¬ 
stantly  on  hand  at  their  Warehouses,  Nos.  187  Water  Street  and 
195  Front  St.,  New-York.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO. 

Sept  1. — If. 


Books  for  Rural  Libraries. 

THE  following  works  are  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultiva 
tor,  No.  407  Broadway,  Albany: 

American  Agriculture,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  $1. 

- -  Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  $1. 

-  Shepherd,  by  L.  A.  Morrell,  $1 

-  Poulterer’s  Companion,  by  C.  N.  Bement,  $1. 

-  Veterinarian,  by  S.  W.  Cole,  50  cents. 

-  Herd  Book,  by  L.  F.  Allen,  $3. 

-  Farmers’  Encyclopedia,  $4. 

-  Flower  Garden  Directory,  by  R.  Buist,  $1. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Liebig,  $1. 

“  “  by  Prof.  Johnston,  $1.25. 

“  “  by  Chaptal,  50  cents. 

Cottage  Residences,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $2. 

Domestic  Economy,  by  Miss  Beecher.  $1. 

Domestic  Family  Receipt  Book,  by  Miss  Beecher,  75  cents. 
Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  by  Robert  Buist,  75  cents. 

Farmer’s  Manual  of  Manures,  by  F.  Falkner.  50  cents. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $1.50. 
Farmers’  Dictionary,  by  Prof.  Gardener,  $1.50 
Farmers’  Companion,  by  Judge  Buel,  75  cents. 

Lanscape  Gardening,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $3.50. 

Employment  Wanted. 

A  NY  one  who  wishes  to  pay  a  good  price  for  an  active  and  in- 
dustrious  hand  to  manage  a  farm,  one  who  has  studied  the 
principles  and  practice  of  modern  farming,  who  can  construct  and 
repair  buildings  and  implements,  who  is  27  years  old  and  has  $ 
small  family,  address,  post  paid ,  CHARLES  BETTS, 

Burr  Oak,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich. 
Good  references  given  and  required.  Oct.  1. — It.* 
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Seedlings. 

A  LARGE  supply  of  Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  and  Buckthorn 
Seedlings,  well  grown  and  thrifty;  also 
Horse  Chestnuts,  one  and  two  years  old,  for  sate  by 

THORP,  SMITH  &  HANCHETT, 

Nov  1,  1849 — It. _ Syracuse  Nurseries. 

Seedlings. 

"pEAR,  Plum.  Cherry,  Quince,  Apples,  Horseehestnut,  Mountain 
■*-  Ash,  and  Buckthorn  Seedlings  for  sale.  Also  seed  of  the 
above  kinds  of  trees.  Every  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  and  grafts  of  the  celebrated  Virgalieu  Pear  of  Geneva. 
For  sale  at  the  Geneva  Nursery,  by 
Geneva,  Nov.  1.— 6i.*  W.  G  VERPLANCK. 


Live  Stock  at  Auction. 

I  PROPOSE  to  sell  at  auction,  at  my  farm,  on  Wednesday  the 
21st  day  of  November,  1849,  about  thirty  head  of  high-bred 
Devon  Cattle.  Among  the  number  is  the  bull  that  took  the  first 
premium  at  the  show  of  the  American  Institute  in  1848,  and  a  pre¬ 
mium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair  the  present  season.  Also  one 
pure  blood  Devon  bull,  one  year  old,  bred  by  Lemuel  Hurlbut,  of 
Winchester,  Ct.,  two  pure  blood  bull  calves,  and  a  number  of  fine 
heifers  and  cows.  Also  three  pair  of  fine  matched  steers. 

I  shall  also  sell  at  the  same  time  about  100  Spanish  Merino 
sheep,  and  two  or  three  fine  colts,  three  years  old. 

All  the  above  stock  will  be  sold  as  specified,  unless  previously 
disposed  of  at  private  sale.  J.  N.  BLAKESLEE, 

Nov.  1 — It.  Watertown,  Ct. 


Just  Published  and  for  Sale, 

BY  DERBY,  MILLER  &  CO.,  AUBURN, 

nPHE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST,  by  J.  J.  Thomas.— 

.  A  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition,  containing  more  than 
triple  the  matter  of  the  former  editions,  having  been  wholly  re¬ 
written  so  as  to  embrace  essentially  all  the  valuable  information 
known  at  the  present  time  relative  to  Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture. 
It  contains  300  accurate  Engravings  of  Fruits,  and  includes 
condensed  and  full  descriptions  of  all  Fruits  of  merit  and  celebrity, 
cultivated  or  known  in  this  country. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careful  at¬ 
tention  has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  the  clear  and  systematic 
arrangemen*  adopted  in  this  work  ;  and  further  to  enable  the  rea¬ 
der  to  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  of  excellence,  the 
quality  is  designated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 

The  numerous  figures  of  fruits  are  exact  impressions  of  ave¬ 
rage  specimens.  The  descriptions  have  been  prepared  in  nearly 
every  case  from  the  Fruits  themselves  ;  and  to  distinguish  fixed 
from  accidental  characters,  careful  comparison  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  made,  with  specimens  from  several  different  States  and 
with  descriptions  in  the  best  American  works  on  fruits. 

To  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis¬ 
tance  has  been  largely  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  in  one  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  at  the  low 
price  of  One  Dollar. 

The  Work  belongs  to  the  author  and  is  not  traded.  A  liberal 
discount  is  made  to  Booksellers.  Oct.  1— 3t. 


Merchants  and  Farmers,  Attention. 

TOHN  MAYHER  &  Co’s  New  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
Reed  Store,  197  Water  street,  N.  Y  ,  where  they  have  for  sale 
the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Farming  Implement* 
ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  city,  all  of  which  they  will  sell  cheap¬ 
er  than  the  same  kind  of  goods  can  be  purchased  at  any  other 
house  in  the  city. 

Our  goods  are  all  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Farmers  want¬ 
ing  to  purchase,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  stock,  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  our  assortment,  may  be  found  the 
celebrated  highest  premium  Eagle  Plows,  together  with  the  most 
approved  plows  now  in  use. 

Also,  horse  powers,  threshing  machines,  fan  mills,  corn  shellers, 
straw  cutters,  corn  mills,  churns,  seed  sowers,  ox  yokes,  ox  scra¬ 
pers,  horse  rakes,  hay  rakes,  patent  chain  pump,  (that  never  free¬ 
zes  nor  rusts,)  and  other  pumps.  In  fact,  we  have  everything  fbr 
farming  purposes,  together  with  guano,  bone  dust,  and  other  ferti¬ 
lizers. 

PREMIUM  PLOWS. 

WE  have  upwards  of  1000  Plows  of  the  most  approved  kinds, 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  soil,  both  for  the  south  and  the  north.  All 
warranted.  — 

HAY,  STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS- 
WE  have  also,  500  Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk-  Cutters,  on  hand  and 
for  sale,  among  which  are  Hovey’s  celebrated  Patent  Spiral  Knife 
Cutter,  which  surpasses  all  other  cutters  now  in  use,  for  hand  or 
horse  power.  — 

FLOUR  AND  CORN  MILLS. 
FITZGERALD’S  Patent  Flour  and  Grain  Mills.  We  will 
guarantee  to  supply  orders  for  these  as  cheap  as  any  other  agent  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  They  are  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
kind  of  Portable  Flour  Mills  now  in  use.  We  have  also  a  large 
assortment  of  cast  iron  mills  for  grinding  corn,  coffee  and  spices, 
at  very  low  prices.  — 

FANNING  MILLS. 

I.  T.  GRANT  Sr.  CO’S  Patent  Premium,  and  other  mills,  on 
hand  and  for  sale,  at  the  lowest  prices,  warranted  to  clean  rice  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  seed  and  grain. 

CORN  SHELLERS. 

WE  have  a  large  assortment  of  Corn  Shellers  on  hand  for  horse 
or  hand  power  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  that  will  shell  from  150 
to  1200  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  day.  All  warranted  to  be 
made  up  in  the  best  manner.  — 

RICE  AND  COFFEE  HULLERS. 

WE  have  a  first  rate  article  for  this  purpose,  that  will  do  the 
work  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser.  Warranted. 

GUANO. 

WE  will  supply  orders  for  Peruvian,  Patagonian  and  Prepared 
Guano.  Bone  Dust,  Lime,  Ashes,  Ac.,  all  warranted  fresh,  and  to 
be  the  kinds  that  are  ordered,  at  as  low  prices  as  can  be  had  in  this 
city.  We  have  a  large  supply  constantly  on  hand. 

WIRE  FOR  FENCES. 

FENCE  Wire  of  all  sizes,  from  5£  to  9  cents  per  lb 
SEED  WHEAT. 

500  bushels  of  the  celebrated  white-flint  seed  wneat 
500  “  “  “  Mediterranean  “ 

500  “  other  “  varieties  “  Suitable  fbr 

fall  sowing.  — 

SEED  RYE. 

500  bushels  of  the  best  kinds  of  winter  rye. 

CLOVER  SEED. 

500  bushels  of  prime  clover  seed  on  hand,  and 
500  “  “  timothy  seed. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

BLUE  and  Ray,  also  Lucerne,  and  all  European  Field  and  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds  suitable  for  the  American  climate,  imported  expressly 
for  us.  Warranted  to  be  genuine  and  fresh. 

N.  B.  If  any  of  our  goods  should  not  prove  to  be  what  we  re¬ 
present  them,  we  will  refund  the  money  when  they  are  returned, 
together  with  all  the  expenses  that  occur  in  so  doing. 

JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO., 

Oet  1— ■ tf.  197  Water  Street,  New  York. 
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Close  of  the  Volume. 

The  present  number  completes  the  current  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Cultivator,  making  the  sixth  of  the  new 
series,  and  the  sixteenth  from  the  commencement. 
The  work  has  been  so  long  established,  and  the 
public  have  been  so  familiar  with  its  character, 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  this  point. 

The  year  which  is  just  closing,  has  brought  with 
it  satisfactory  evidence  of  progress  in  the  “  art  of 
arts;”  and  we  may  confidently  say,  that  at  no  for¬ 
mer  period  has  the  world  at  large  been  so  tho¬ 
roughly  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance 
of  those  pursuits,  from  which  the  food  and  clothing 
of  the  human  race  is  derived.  At  no  former  period 
has  so  large  an  amount  of  practical,  mental  talent 
been  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the  great  in¬ 
terest  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  examination  of  the 
principles  which  form  its  foundation.  The  farmers 
of  our  own  country  are  awakened;  and  having  dis¬ 
covered  the  importance  of  their  position  in  the 
frame-work  of  society,  they  are  resolved  on  pos¬ 
sessing  the  intelligence  which  shall  enable  them  to 
discharge  their  civil  and  political  duties  with  honor 
to  themselves.  In  relation,  also,  to  the  practice 
of  their  vocation,  a  large  proportion  of  the  class 
have  become  convinced  that 1 1  knowledge  is  power.” 
Hence  the  greatly  increased  spirit  of  inquiry.  The 
bugbear  of  u  book-farming”  has  lost  its  terrors; 
men  have  the  courage  to  read;  by  an  enlarged 
course  of  reading,  and  a  habit  of  observation,  they 
are  enabled  to  discriminate  and  apply  understand¬ 
ing^  and  profitably.  To  extend  the  means  of 
knowledge,  to  inculcate  correct  theory  and  sound 
practice,  to  furnish  useful  ideas  and  suggestions, 
has  ever  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  aim  of 
this  journal. 

We  shall  enter  on  our  next  volume  with  increased 
facilities  for  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  work,  and 
have  made  arrangements  which  we  think  will  impart 
to  our  pages  additional  interest  and  value.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these,  we  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  announce  that  Prof.  Norton,  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Science 
and  Practice  of  Agriculture.  Prof.  N.  is  already 
so  well  known  to  our  readers,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  commend  him  for  the  sound,  practical  com¬ 


mon  sense  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  to  renew  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  hearty  thanks  to  our  numerous  Cor¬ 
respondents,  in  every  section  of  the  country,  for 
their  very  liberal  contributions  to  our  pages,  show¬ 
ing  the  results  of  their  practice  and  observation,  by 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  garner  up  a  store¬ 
house  of  facts  and  suggestions  of  immense  value  to 
the  farmer, — to  our  Agents,  and  Postmasters 
generally,  for  their  persevering  and  successful  ef¬ 
forts  to  promote  the  circulation  of  our  journal — ef¬ 
forts  made  too,  in  most  instances,  without  other 
reward  than  that  which  arises  from  a  consciousness 
of  having  done  what  they  could  to  dissipate  existing 
prejudices,  by  causing  those  whom  they  have  in¬ 
duced  to  become  subscribers,  to  read,  reflect,  and 
act  intelligently. 

As  the  annual  subscription  of  our  work  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  our  keeping  accounts  with  indi¬ 
vidual  subscribers,  we  are  compelled  to  continue 
our  practice  of  discontinuing  all  subscriptions  at 
the  end  of  the  year;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  an 
annual  appeal  to  the  friends  of  “  The  Cultivator ,” 
to  renew  their  efforts  to  promote  its  circulation. 
We  have  prepared  a  Pictorial  Cultivator,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  One  Hundred  Engravings,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  every  subscriber  to 
our  next  volume.  We  shall  also  send  a  copy  of  it, 
with  this  number,  to  each  of  our  Agents, — believing 
that  by  its  exhibition  many  will  be  induced  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  in  order  to  obtain  this  beautiful  sheet,  which 
is  intended  as  a  new-year’s  present  for  all  our 
subscribers  for  1850. 

As  an  inducement  to  greater  exertion  on  the  part 
of  those  disposed  to  act  as  Agents,  the  following 
Premiums  will  be  paid,  in  Books,  or  in  Implements 
or  Seeds  from  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
to  those  who  send  us  the  largest  lists  of  subscri 
bers  for  our  next  volume : 

1.  To  the  one  who  shall  send  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers 
to  the  Cultivator  for  1850,  with  the  pay  in  advance,  at  the.  club 
price  of  67  cents  each,  previous  to  the  20th  of  March  next,  the  sum  of 
FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

2.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  number,  the  sum  of 
FORTY  DOLLARS. 

3.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  number,  the  sum  of 

THIRTY  DOLLARS.  “  " 

4.  For  the  next  largest  list,  the  sum  of  TWENTY  DOLLARS. 

5.  For  the  next  largest  list,  TEN  DOLLARS. 

6.  For  the  Five  next  largest  lists,  each  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

7.  For  the  Ten  next  largest  lists,  each  THREE  DOLLARS 

8.  A  copy  of  Thomas’  “American  Fruit  Culturist,”  prieeone 

dollar — -a  very  valuable  work,  just  published — to  every  Agent  who 
sends  us  Fifteen  subscribers  and  $10,  and  who  does  not  obtain  one 
of  the  above  prizes.  LUTHER  TUCKER 
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National  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator — I  recently  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  for  The  Cultivator,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  establishment,  in  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  of  a  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  for  the  Promotion  of  the  great  in¬ 
terest  of  Agricultural  Improvement,  in  this  Union. 

I  submitted  my  communication  to  the  consideration 
of  a  few  friends,  who  advised  me  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  now  in  session, 
for  their  approbation  and  recommendation  to  the 
General  Government.  I  did  so;  I  am  happy  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  it  met  with  universal  favor.  The 
paper  has  assumed  the  form  of  the  following  Re¬ 
port,  which,  together  with  the  accompanying  Re¬ 
solutions,  were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Vermont,  as  you  will  see  below.  F.  Holbrook. 
Montpelier ,  Ft.,  Oct.  18,  1849. 

Report. 

The  founders  of  our  government  were  desirous 
fot  the  organization  of  a  Home  Department,  devo¬ 
ted  to  the  fostering  and  encouragement  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  other  Industrial  Arts ;  but  it  seems  that 
for  want  of  proper  persons  to  organize  and  manage 
such  a  Department,  it  was  laid  aside. 

At  a  later  period,  Washington  recommended  an 
organization,  entitled  “  A  Home  Department  of 
Agriculture.”  His  conceptions  upon  this  subject, 

_ like  everything  else  emanating  from  his  practical 

far-seeing  mind, — are  exactly  to  the  purpose,  com¬ 
prehending,  more  or  less  directly,  about  all  that 
need  be  said  in  its  favor.  They  are  as  follows:— 

il  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  with  reference  ei¬ 
ther  to  individual  or  national  welfare,  Agriculture 
is  of  primary  importance.  In  proportion  as  na¬ 
tions  advance  in  population,  and  other  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent, 
and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and 
more  an  object  of  public  patronage.  Institutions 
for  promoting  it  grow  up,  supported  by  the  public 
purse,  and  t.o  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with 
greater  propriety  ?  Among  the  means  which  have 
been  employed  to  this  end,  none  have  been  attend¬ 
ed  with  greater  success  than  the  establishment  of 
Boards,  composed  of  proper  characters,  charged 
with  collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and  ena¬ 
bled  by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aid,  to  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  im¬ 
provement,  by  stimulating  to  enterprise  aud  expe¬ 
riment,  and  by  drawing  to  a  common  centre ,  the  re¬ 
sults  every  where,  of  individual  skill  and  observa¬ 
tion  and  by  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole 
nation.  Experience  has  accordingly  shown,  that 
they  are  very  cheap  instruments  of  immense  na¬ 
tional  benefits.” 

The  methods  of  agriculture  pursued  by  our  fa¬ 
thers,  in  a  new  country,  with  a  virgin  soil  and  a 
sparse  population,  were,  perhaps,  necessarily  rude 
and  improvident;  but  with  a  rapid,  and  unprece¬ 
dented  increase  of  population,  improvements  in  til¬ 
lage  have  not  advanced  with  corresponding  steps, 
or "generally  speaking,  been  of  long  standing.  By 
no  more  than  a-half  century  of  bad  cultivation  the 
soil  of  the  older  States  has  become  either,  entirely 
run  down  or  greatly  impoverished  of  fertility  $  and 
insects,  blights,  noxous  weeds,  Ste.,  the  usual  at¬ 
tendants  of  imperfect  tillage,  have  increased  and 
become  accumulated  to  an  alarming  extent. 

But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  Too  many  of 
our  intelligent,  enterprising  young  men,— observing 
the  sad  condition  of  the  soil,  and  trained  to  false 
impressions,— suppose  that  the  agricultural  profes¬ 


sion,  instead  of  being  an  open  field  for  the  efforts 
of  science  to  improve,  is  but  an  arena,  fit  only  to  bo 
occupied  by  the  illiterate  and  unenterprising,  under 
the  guidance  of  blind  tradition.  They  accordingly 
press  in  masses  into  other  callings,  filling  them  to 
overflowing,  and  leaving  the  “  Art  of  Arts,”  to 
its  fate. 

The  same  process  of  deterioration  which  has  been 
so  nearly  completed  in  the  Atlantic  States,  is  now 
going  on  at  the  West.  Although  nature,  by  a  long 
and  a  most  liberal  process,  has  endowed  the  lands 
of  that  section  with  a  fertility  elsewhere  unknown, 
still  they  can  be  impoverished  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  gradation  to  the  same  climax  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  older  States  may  be  slower,  yet,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  it  must  be  sure.  Many  of  the 
occupants  of  those  now  generous  soils,  under  the 
same  mistaken  impression  that  they  are  inexhausti¬ 
ble,  which  possessed  the  first  settlers  of  the  more 
fertile  tracts  of  the  Eastern  States,  will  probably 
live  long  enough  to  find  that,  under  a  constantly 
depleting  and  careless  husbandry,  what  has  been 
done  can  be  done  again. — These  remarks  are  of 
course  subject  to  exceptions;  but  they  are  still 
quite  t.oo  generally  true. 

While  this  rapid  destruction  of  fertility  has  been 
going  on  among  us,  several  of  the  States  of  Europe 
have  been  as  rapidly  advancing  in  productiveness. 
There,  Agriculture  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
Government;  men  of  the  first  attainments,  and  in 
the  highest  walks  of  life,  devote  their  time  and  ta¬ 
lents  to  its  improvement ;  the  lights  of  several  sci¬ 
ences  have  been  shed  upon  it;  lands,  under  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  ages  previous,  have  been  so  changed 
within  sixty  or  seventy  years  past,  by  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops,  and  a  system  of  manuring  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  soil  and  the  crop,  as  to  increase  three¬ 
fold  in  productiveness ;  thousands  of  acres  of  wet 
lands,  heretofore  of  little  or  no  value,  have  been 
drained,  and  are  now  under  profitable  cultivation; 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges  have  been  estab¬ 
lished ;  and  the  breeding  of  agricultural  animals  has 
been  carried  to  so  high  perfection  in  England  and 
Scotland,  that  any  other  breeds  in  the  known  world 
may  be  improved  by  a  cross  with  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  high  cultivation  cannot 
be  profitable  here.  Neither  can  we  afford  to  pur¬ 
sue  our  exhausting  system  of  cultivation  much  fur¬ 
ther  ;  for  the  decreased  and  decreasing  crops  will 
not  remunerate  our  labor.  If  the  state  of  things 
in  our  country  will  not  warrant  high  farming,  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  now  carried  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  spoken  of,  we  certainly  are  warranted  in  the 
employment  of  far  more  enlightened  and  correct 
principles  of  tillage  than  are  now  common. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  11  a  prosperous  agri¬ 
cultural  district  is  not  without  patriots  to  defend 
it;”  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  a  high  state 
of  intelligence  and  scientific  knowledge  among  our 
farmers,  would  conduce,  more  than  anything  else, 
to  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  our  Republic,  and 
to  the  rapid  and  full  development  of  its  vast  agri¬ 
cultural  capabilities.  We  may  truly  say,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  11  every  accession  which  man  gains  to 
his  knowledge,  is  also  an  accession  to  his  power; 
and  extends  the  limits  of  his  empire  over  the  world 
which  he  inhabits.” 

About  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  our 
country  are  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil.  Legislation 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  this  interest,  directly 
benefits  the  greater  portion  of  the  people;  and  in¬ 
directly,  but  not  less  surely,  the  remainder  also. 
Now  our  legislators  and  others  have  not  been  want 
Lng  heretofore  in  eulogy  upon  the  antiquity,  digni* 
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ty,  importance  and  pleasures  of  agriculture ;  but 
where  lias  been  that  fostering  care  which  would 
seek  to  encourage  and  promote  it?  Where  have 
the  farmers  been  who  would  demand  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil,  that  conspicuous  place  to  which 
it  is  so  justly  entitled? 

But  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  an  improved 
sentiment  is  becoming  prevalent.  That  11  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  of  primary  importance  ;”  that  our  nation 
has  already  “  advanced  in  population  and  other 
circumstances  of  maturity,”  to  that  position  which 
ii  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  an  object  of 
public  patronage;”  that  there  is  no  u  object  to 
which  it  can  be  dedicated  with  greater  propriety;” 
—these  truths  are  gradually  making  their  way  into 
the  minds  of  intelligent,  thinking  men. 

We  have,  at  length,  a  Home  Department;  and 
the  question  presents  itself — Can  it,  and  will  it  do 
anything  for  Agriculture?  It  can,  and  we  trust 
that  it  will.  The  politicians  may  seek  to  make  it 
an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  party;  and 
with  the  bug-bear  of  constitutional  objections,  they 
may  tell  us  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  this  Department.  But  let  the  farmers, 
moving  in  a  mass,  call  loudly  for  a  Bureau  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  with  proper  and  suitable  patronage  from 
the  Government.  Let  it  be  managed  by  “  proper 
characters,”  selected  with  reference  to  their  fit¬ 
ness  for,  and  devotion  to  promoting  agriculture. 
They  should  be  men  above  political  contamination; 
and  having  a  love  of  science  for  its  own  sake;  and 
keeping  constantly  in  view  the  one  great  object 
which  they  were  placed  there  to  promote,  they 
would  not  be  induced  to  give  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind. 

A  Board  of  Agriculture,  thus  <l  composed  of 
proper  characters,  charged  with  collecting  and  dif¬ 
fusing  information,  and  enabled  by  premiums  and 
small  pecuniary  aid,  to  encourage  and  assist  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  discovery  and  improvement,  by  stimulating  to 
enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a 
common  centre,  the  results,  everywhere,  of  indivi¬ 
dual  skill  and  observation,  and  by  spreading  them 
thence  over  the  whole  nation,”  would  soon  be  found 
to  be  “  a  very  cheap  instrument  of  immense  nation¬ 
al  benefits.” 

1.  This  Board  might  be  in  correspondence  with 
scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  with 
Boards  of  Agriculture  in  all  foreign  countries,-— 
thus  drawing  to  a  common  centre,  and  from  thence 
spreading  broadcast  over  the  land,  all  new  facts 
and  improvements  of  utility,  all  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions,  derived  from  the  improvement  and  new  lights 
of  the  various  natural  sciences  which  are  intimate¬ 
ly  ailed  to  Agriculture. 

2.  Proper  premiums  might  perhaps  be  offered  to 
stimulate  ingenuity,  in  the  invention  and  production 
the  most  valuable  farm  implements  and  machines  ; 
and  by  awarding  to  those  which,  upon  proper  test, 
Were  found  best  to  answer  a  desired  purpose,  com¬ 
petition,  and  an  ambition  to  excel,  would  be  exci¬ 
ted  to  the  highest  degree. 

3.  Persons  in  the  employment  of  our  government 
abroad,  might  be  directed  to  collect  and  transmit 
to  the  Department,  those  new  or  improved  seeds, 
fruits,  plants,  animals,  implements,  &c.,  which 
were  deemed  desirable.  As  it  would  be  part  of  the 
business  of  this  Board,  to  institute  extensive  inqui¬ 
ries  into  the  utility  of  introducing,  for  cultivation 
among  us,  the  various  valuable  productions  of  oth¬ 
er  countries;  and  as  the  great  range  of  latitude,  of 
coil  and  climate,  which  our  country  embraces,  un¬ 
doubtedly  admits  of  cultivating  the  products  of  al¬ 
most  every  other  country;  we  may  reasonably  sup¬ 


pose  that  a  proper  effort,  in  this  direction  alone, 
would  be  attended  with  very  important  results. 

4.  Premiums  might  be  offered  for  the  most  able 
essays  and  the  most  satisfactory  experiments  to 
elucidate  vexed  questions  and  undeveloped  princi¬ 
ples  in  Agriculture — if  deemed  proper  and  desirable. 

5.  Extensive  inquiries  might  be  instituted,  into 
the  habits  of  Insects  troublesome  to  cultivation, 
and  the  best  method  to  exterminate  them,  or  pre¬ 
vent  their  ravages.  As  the  nation  11  advances  in 
population,  and  other  circumstances  of  maturity,” 
it  becomes  more  and  more  an  object,  pecuniarily, 
with  our  cultivators,  to  raise  many  sorts  of  fruits, 
and  tender  plants,  comparatively  unimportant  at  an 
earlier  period.  Now  it  is  a  fair  estimate  that  one- 
half  the  productions  of  man,  of  this  description, 
go  to  feed  the  insect  world.  Indeed,  of  some  sorts, 
in  some  seasons,  they  take  the  whole.  The  subject 
of  Entomology  is  vast  and  inexhaustible ;  it  requires 
such  extensive,  and  yet  particularly  minute  and  of¬ 
ten  microscopic  investigations,  that  the  efforts  of 
ordinary  associations  of  men  can  avail  but  little. 
But  it  is  believed  that  a  National  Board  of  Agri. 
culture  would  have  resources,  peculiar  to  itself,  that 
might  effect  important  results.  Its  inquiries  might 
be  very  extensive,  drawing  in  contributions  from 
individuals  and  societies,  in  every  quarter,  the  sum 
total  of  which  would  be  highly  useful. 

6.  The  various  state  and  county  societies  through¬ 
out  the  land,  might  be  in  correspondence  with  the 
Department, — thus  receiving  and  imparting  infor¬ 
mation  upon  these  and  other  subjects. 

In  short,  in  a  hundred  ways,  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  might  forward  the  great  interests  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Indeed,  we  may  conclude,  that  no  other  es¬ 
tablishment  could  parallel  this,  as  a  promoter  of 
the  interests,  not  exclusively  of  either  section,  but 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  advocates  for  this  movement  may,  by  some,, 
be  called  enthusiasts.  They  are  so;  for  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance  of  the  thing  very  properly 
awakens  them  to  enthusiasm.  It  is  right  that  owr 
own  State  of  Vermont  should  be  a  foremost,  a  zea¬ 
lous  pioneer  in  this  business.  Our  people  are  an 
agricultural  people ;  and  they  are  awake  to  those 
measures  which  will  foster  and  promote  this  com¬ 
manding  interest.  Other  States  will  join  us  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  form  an  organization  so  desirable; 
and  thus  the  great  sentiment  of  Washington,  that 
“  the  power  of  the  nation  alone  can  carry  out  their 
high  thought,”  will  be  realized. 

1.  Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Ver¬ 
mont  earnestly  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Department  of  tho 
Interior  at  Washington,  whose  province  it  shall  be 
to  superintend  and  promote  the  great  interest  of 
Agricultural  Improvement  in  the  Nation. 

2.  Resolved ,  That  the  Governor  is  requested  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolutions,  and 
of  the  accompanying  Report,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Governor  of  each  State 
of  the  Union,  and  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Re¬ 
presentatives  in  Congress,  to  the  end  that  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several  State  Le¬ 
gislatures,  may  be  properly  invited  to  the  proposi- 
tions  embraced  therein. 

3.  Resolved ,  That  the  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  of  this  State,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  are  hereby  requested  to  use  their  influence 
to  procure  the  necessary  legislation,  by  Congress, 
for  the  speedy  establishment,  on  a  firm  and  perma¬ 
nent  basis,  of  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  as  suggest¬ 
ed  in  the  first  foregoing  Resolution. 
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Farming,  &c.,  in  Oneida.  County* 

After  the  close  of  the  Oneida  County  Fair,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  calling  on  several  of  the  farmers 
and  horticulturists  of  that  section.  We  regret,  how¬ 
ever,  that  ill  health  rendered  our  examinations  much 
less  extensive  than  we  had  designed. 

The  settlement  of  this  county  was  commenced  about 
sixty  years  since,  though  the  principal  advance  has 
been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Previous  to  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was  chiefly  a 
dense  wilderness,  where  civilized  man  had  no  abiding 
place,  except  at  a  few  fortified  stations.  Now,  it 
has  a  population  of  about  100,000.  This  great 
change  has  taken  place  within  the  observation  of  ma¬ 
ny  who  still  live  to  express  their  astonishment  and 
admiration  at  what  their  eyes  have  witnessed. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Lucas,  we  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  several  gentlemen  at  Clinton.  This  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  long  been  noted  for  its  apple -orchards. 
In  fact,  before  the  country  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Whites,  the  Oneida  tribe  of  Indians  planted  many 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  villages.  We  were 
informed  by  Ira  S.  Hitchcock  Esq.,  of  Oneida  Cas¬ 
tle,  that  these  people  had  at  one  period  upwards  of 
200  acres  of  land  devoted  to  apple  trees,  and  that 
the  first  settlers  were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  their 
apples  and  cider  from  the  “  Indian  orchards.”  Rev. 
Mr.  Kirkland,  an  early  missionary  among  the  Onei- 
das,  planted  a  large  orchard  on  the  fine  farm  near 
Clinton,  where  he  finally  located  himself.  Many  of 
the  trees  are  still  in  a  productive  state. 

The  first  settlers  here,  who  came  principally  from 
the  New-England  states,  soon  discovered  the  favora¬ 
ble  nature  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of  fruit,  and 
propagated,  extensively,  the  best  varieties  of  apples 
and  pears  then  known.  Many  years  did  not  pass  be¬ 
fore  the  products  of  their  orchards  constituted  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  income  of  many  farmers.  The 
once  celebrated  11  Goodsell  orchard,”  has  produced, 
we  were  told,  upwards  of  $1000  worth  of  apples  in 
a  year.  Mr.  G.  Butler,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  apple-trade,  states  that  15,000  barrels  of 
winter  apples  have  been  shipped  from  this  place  in  one 
year. 

The  first  orchards  here  were  planted  mostly  on  the 
alluvial  lands  along  the  Oriskany  creek,  and  though 
they  succeeded  well,  it  has  since  been  ascertained 
that  the  sides  of  the  hills  or  ridges,  where  the  subsoil 
is  not  surcharged  with  water,  are  as  good  for  trees  of 
all  kinds  as  the  alluvions.  Not  only  apples  and  pears, 
but  plums,  peaches  and  grapes,  flourish  well  here. 
Mr.  Lucas  showed  us  several  kinds  of  peaches,  one 
of  which,  a  yellow-fleshed  seedling,  which  originated 
in  his  garden,  is  a  good  variety,  (pronounced  so  by  all 
who  have  examined  it,)  and  will  probably  come  into 
extensive  cultivation  in  this  section.  Mr.  L.  has  a 
fine  young  orchard  of  pears,  mostly  on  quince  stocks, 
which  appear  healthy,  and  will  doubtless  soon  give  a 
good  return  for  the  attention  bestowed  on  them. 

Mr.  George  Parker  is  giving  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  culture  of  fruits.  He  showed  us  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Bartlett,  and  other  choice  varieties 
of  the  pear,  very  fine  apples — the  Sapson,  (or  Sops- 
of-Wine,)  Baldwin,  Hubbardston-Nonsuoh,  and  oth¬ 
ers — and  several  kinds  of  grapes. 

Mr.  John  C.  Hastings  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  horticulture  for  several  years — has  established  a 
nursery  here,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  dissemina¬ 
ting  a  taste  for  the  culture  of  fruits.  For  the  pun 
pose  of  testing  varieties,  he  has  had  access  to  the  I 


fine  garden  and  grounds  of  his  father,  Dr.  Hastings, 
where  he  has  fruited  many  new  kinds  of  pears,  ap. 
pies,  &c.  In  this  garden  he  showed  us  a  White 
Doyenne  (Virgalieu)  pear  tree,  the  fruit  from  which, 
in  1847,  sold  for  over  fifty  dollars.  Mr.  H.  showed 
us  a  handsome  specimen  of  Stevens’  Genesee  pear. 
It  a  large  and  good  kind.  He  had,  also,  many  es¬ 
teemed  varieties  in  various  stages  of  ripeness.  He 
has  made  many  trials  in  cultivating  different  kinds  of 
grapes,  in  the  open  air.  He  finds  the  Isabella  and 
Catawba  rather  uncertain  in  ripening,  without  pro¬ 
tection,  though  they  bear  abundantly,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  several  imported  kinds.  He  has  tried 
many  of  our  northern  native  grapes,  and  has  more 
kinds  of  these  than  we  have  before  found  in  any  col¬ 
lection.  Sortie  of  them  are  decidedly  good,  particu¬ 
larly  a  variety  called  the  Clinton  grape.  He  receiv¬ 
ed  the  first  preminm  at  the  last  State  Fair,  for  the 
best  collection  of  native  grapes.  Mr.  H.  intends  to 
raise  vines  from  the  seed  of  different  kinds,  in  order 
to  test  the  results  of  hybridization. 

From  Clinton,  we  went  to  Waterville,  in  the  south 
part  of  Oneida  county.  This  is  a  thriving  place,  and 
is  becoming  of  considerable  importance  for  its  man¬ 
ufactures.  We  could  not  take  particular  notes  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  different  branches  of  business ;  but  by 
the  politeness  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Goodwin,  were  favored 
with  a  general  view  of  the  town  and  vicinity.  Mr. 
G.  is  engaged  in  making  woolen  cloths.  The  facto¬ 
ry —  (that  of  Messrs.  Bacon  &  Goodwin) — uses 
120,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually. 

We  called  for  a  short  time,  on  Mr  Charles  Pal¬ 
mer.  We  first  took  a  glance  at  his  fruit  garden 
where  he  showed  us  many  fine  kinds  of  pears — seve¬ 
ral  on  quince  stocks — and  all  in  a  healthy  and  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  Here  was  also,  a  choice  collection 
of  plums.  The  varieties  not  out  of  season,  were  in 
great  perfection,  both  as  to  appearance  and  quality. 
Several  trees  of  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  wrere  heavily 
loaded.  A  tree  of  the  Blue  Imperatrice  made  a 
splendid  appearance,  being  filled  to  just  the  right 
degree  with  this  beautiful  late  plum. 

Mr.  P.  cultivates  hops  and  teazels  on  a  large 
scale.  His  average  crop  of  the  former  is  16,000  lbs. 
The  yield  per  acre  is  from  1,200  to  2,000  lbs.  His 
crop  the  present  year  has  been  sold  for  121  cents  per 
lb.  There  are  several  other  hop -growers  in  this 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Gurdon  Avery  has  20  acres, 
and  his  crop  was  stated  at  30,000  lbs.  The  labor 
of  picking  is  performed  chiefly  by  females,  who  are 
paid  25  cents  per  day,  or  one  shilling  per  box.  Se¬ 
veral  hundred  hands  are  employed  by  the  different 
growers  during  the  “  picking  season,”  which  lasts 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  15  acres  of  teazels  annually. 
They  are  all  sold  in  Boston.  His  buildings  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  curing  the  teazels,  are  ample  and 
complete.  The  ground  where  the  teazels  are  culti¬ 
vated  is  made  very  rich  by  the  application  of  large 
quantities  of  manure,  which  is  obtained  from  seve¬ 
ral  distilleries  where  many  cattle  and  hogs  are  fat¬ 
tened.  The  teazels  are  planted  in  rows,  which  are 
alternately,  about  two  and  a-half  and  five  feet  apart. 
In  the  widest  spaces,  corn  is  planted  in  drills.  The 
ground  is  kept  perfectly  clean  with  the  cultivator 
and  hand  hoe.  The  corn  yields  from  fifty  to  sixty 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  teazels  require  two  seasons  to  come  to  matu¬ 
rity,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  corn  is  to  afford 
protection  to  the  teazels  during  winter.  The  ears 
when  ripe,  are  picked  from  the  stalks,  which  have 
been  previously  topped,  and  the  stalks  are  left  stand- 
ing.  They  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  so  that  the 
snow  lies  equally  over  the  ground,  affording  a  cover- 
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ing  for  the  teazels,  and  protecting  them  against  the 
fluctuations  of  temperature.  The  next  spring,  the 
stalks  are  cut  down,  carried  from  the  field,  and  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  manure  heap.  The  teazels  are  cut  the 
second  year,  about  mid-summer.  The  stems  and 
branches  are  then  thrown  into  rows  and  burnt  ;  and 
the  ashes  spread  over  the  ground,  which,  after  being 
thoroughly  plowed  is  sowed  to  wheat,  and  often 
gives  a  yield  of  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  grass 
which  follows  is  usually  very  heavy.  Mr.  P.  has 
gone  over  about  forty  acres  in  this  way,  and  has 
brought  it  into  a  very  high  state  of  fertility  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

He  cultivates  several  kinds  of  beans,  some  of 
which  are  grown  among  the  teazels.  We  under¬ 
stood  they  were  marketed  in  Boston,  and  ultimately 
sent  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  P.’s  business  appears  to  be  conducted  with 
great  regard  to  system  and  neatness ,  which  ought 
to  be  recognized  as  the  cardinal  principles  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  general. 

From  Waterville  we  passed  over  to  Vernon.  This 
is  more  particularly  known  as  a  grazing  and  dai¬ 
rying  neighborhood,  though  the  soil  is  in  some  in¬ 
stances  well  adapted  to  grain  crops.  Many  of  the 
farmers  here  have  long  been  distinguished  for  their 
enterprise  and  success  in  various  departments  of 
husbandry,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  premiums 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  are  annually  claim¬ 
ed  from  among  them.  Several  of  the  officers  and 
leading  members  of  the  county  society  reside  here; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  among  those  who 
have  prominently  aided  in  bringing  the  county  of 
Oneida  to  her  present  high  position  in  respect  to  ag¬ 
ricultural  improvement,  will  be  found  the  names  of 
Hitchcock,  Church,  Marshall,  Ingersol, 
Case,  Wright,  and  others  of  this  town. 

Besides  the  interest  taken  in  the  state  and  county 
societies,  the  people  of  Vernon  have  a  town  organi¬ 
zation,  the  object  of  which  is  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  domestic  manufactures. 
An  annual  exhibition  is  held  in  the  month  of  October. 
We  were  informed  that  there  is  generally  on  these 
occasions,  a  large  turn-out  of  live  stock,  and  a  libe¬ 
ral  display  of  the  products  of  female  labor. 

Our  first  call  here  was  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  L. 
T.  Marshall.  His  farm  consists  of  230  acres.  He 
keeps  thirty  cows;  the  milk  is  devoted  to  making 
cheese,  except  such  portion  as  is  necessary  for  ma¬ 
king  the  butter  required  for  the  family.  The  ave¬ 
rage  weight  of  cheese  per  cow  is  400  lbs.,  and  it  is 
sold,  green,  at  $6  per  hundred. 

Gen.  M.  has  an  excellent  stock  of  hogs.  They 
were  produced  from  various  crosses;  but  having, 
some  time  since,  obtained  the  points  and  qualities  de¬ 
sired,  he  has  kept  them  so  without  change.  They 
are  small-boned,  but  will  weigh  at  sixteen  to  eighteen 
months  old,  300  to  400  lbs.  each,  and  will  fatten  at 
any  age. 

Gen.  M.  has  commenced  the  culture  of  fruit,  and 
has  a  fine  collection  of  young  trees  of  Various  kinds. 
He  is  also  commencing  the  cultivation  of  teazels. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Church  has  170  acres  in  his  farm.  He 
practices  a  mixed  husbandry — has  always  raised  more 
or  less  wheat,  notwithstanding  the  casualties  to 
which  this  crop  has  been  exposed  in  this  region,  and 
has  seldom  failed  of  getting  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre — once  or  twice  as  high  as  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 
Barley  has  been  considerably  cultivated,  and  has 
yielded  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre- — oats  fif¬ 
ty  bushels.  His  wheat  sown  the  present  autumn  ap¬ 
pears  very  promising.  He  attributes  his  success  in 
wheat  culture,  to  the  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil,  and  sowing  clean  seed. 


Mr.  C.  keeps  300  Saxon  sheep.  The  reputation 
of  this  flock  has  long  been  deservedly  high ;  and  to 
this  and  the  flock  of  S.  B.  Crocker,  of  Vernon, 
have  been  awarded  many  of  the  premiums  on  Saxon 
sheep  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society .  We  believe 
Mr.  Church  took  nearly  all  the  first  premiums  in  this 
class  the  present  year.  The  flock  shows  evidence 
of  skill  and  care  in  breeding  and  managment.  The 
sheep  appear  healthy,  of  very  uniform  size  and  shape, 
and  very  superior  quality  of  wool.  The  average 
weight  of  the  fleeces  for  several  years,  has  been  two 
and  three-fourths  pounds,  thoroughly  washed.  H© 
has  two  years’  clip  on  hand — that  of  1847  sold  for 
63  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  C.’s  cattle  are  a  cross  of  the  Devon  with 
the  common  stock- — some  being  nearly  full  blood  De¬ 
vons.  We  have  spoken  of  his  oxen,  exhibited  at  Sy¬ 
racuse.  At  Hampton  we  saw  them  triedat  a  cart,  with 
a  weight  of  over  two  tons,  and  their  performance  at¬ 
tracted  the  admiration  of  all.  Without  a  touch  of 
the  whip,  but  merely  by  the  word  of  the  driver,  they 
took  the  load  up  a  steep  hill,  where  the  felloes  of 
the  wheels  were  nearly  buried  in  the  soft  ground. 
They  appeared  to  understand  exactly  how  the  work 
was  to  be  done,  and  they  performed  it  with  resolu¬ 
tion  and  courage. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Church  has  193  acres  of  land..  He 
devotes  his  farm  mostly  to  grass — keeps  30  cows, 
and  rears  six  or  eight  calves  yearly.  His  cows  are 
devoted  chiefly  to  making  cheese,  and  they  average 
about  400  lbs.  each.  He  has  six  full  blood  Devon 
cows  and  heifers,  obtained  from  Mr.  Hurlbut,  of 
Connecticut.  Some  of  them  are  fine  specimens  of 
that  beautiful  breed,  and  if  bred  to  bulls  of  the  pro¬ 
per  quality,  will,  we  venture  to  say,  produce  stock 
which  will  not  suffer  by  any  comparisons. 

In  Mr.  C.’s  garden  we  were  pleased  to  find  a 
handsome  collection  of  various  kinds  of  fruit :  Sweet 
water,  Isabella,  and  several  good  kinds  of  our  native 
grapes;  plums,  pears  and  peaches.  We  were  in¬ 
formed  that  most  of  the  peach-trees  were  from  seed 
planted  by  Mr.  Church’s  mother — a  lady  now  seven¬ 
ty  years  of  age,  still  actively  interested  in  all  the  im¬ 
provements  of  the  day.  One  of  the  trees  produces 
a  peach  which  is  highly  deserving  of  notice,  being 
of  a  quality  seldom,  equalled.  The  tree  is  now  five 
years  old,  and  has  borne,  more  or  less,  two  seasons. 
The  seed  was  obtained  from  Baltimore.  The  fruit 
ripened  this  year,  about  the  first  of  October.  We 
hope  Mr.  C.  will  take  measures  to  have  it  brought 
before  our  pomological  associations  another  year. 

Mr.  Ira  S.  Hitchcock,  of  Oneida  Castle,  has  a 
farm  of  225  acres.  The  ancient  village  of  the  Onei¬ 
da  Indians  covered  a  portion  of  this  farm,  and  in 
one  of  Mr.  H.’s  fields,  was  the  residence  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  chief,  Skenandoah.  The  soil,  for  the 
most  part,  may  be  called  an  old  alluvion,  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oneida  creek.  It  is  a  friable  loam, 
easily  cultivated,  and  naturally  good  for  grain  crops. 
The  Indians  raised  their  best  corn  here,  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of  that  grain,  is 
still  shown  by  the  large  crops  which  Mr.  H.  annual¬ 
ly  obtains.  Afield  of  bis  containing  nine  acres  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  considerably  the  heaviest  of  any  we 
have  seen  this  season.  Mr.  H.  told  us  that  he  ge¬ 
nerally  had  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

He  has  been  in  possession  of  the  farm  twelve  years. 
"When  he  bought  it,  it  was  generally  thought  to  be 
cC  run  out.”  It  bad  been  plowed  about  three  to  four 
inehes  deep.  His  first  operation  was  to  break  up 
about  forty  acres  of  it,  six  to  seven  inches  deep, 
which  was  sown  to  wheat,  and  yielded  twenty-five 
Jbushels  to  the  acre.  Excepting  for  a  few  years  whea 
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the  crop  has  been  injured  by  the  midge,  he  has  since 
obtained  an  average  equal  to  this. 

The  means  of  improving  the  farm  have  not  been 
extraordinary.  The  manure  has  been  derived  chief¬ 
ly  from  the  live-stock  kept  on  it.  Muck,  from  a  peat 
bog,  has  been  used  for  compost,  and  to  absorb  the 
liquids  of  the  stables  and  barn-yards.  The  princi¬ 
pal  barn  for  stock  has  a  cellar  under  the  whole  of  it, 
into  which  the  manure  is  thrown  ;  and  Mr.  H.  is  sat¬ 
isfied  that  this  is  far  the  best  and  most  economical 
mode  of  keeping  stable  manure.  All  the  excrements, 
liquid  and  solid,  are  here  saved,  and  may  be  kept 
without  loss  till  wanted. 

Besides  the  corn  consumed  on  the  farm,  Mr.  H. 
sold,  last  year,  500  bushels,  and  between  500  and 
600  bushels  of  oats.  The  latter  grain  usually  yields 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  price  obtained  at 
the  barn,  has  for  two  or  three  years  been  forty  cents 
per  bushel.  Corn  is  usually  worth  fifty  cents  per 
bushel,  and  wheat  one  dollar. 

Mr.  H,  has  this  season  commenced  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cheese.  Thirty  cows  are  kept  on  the  farm. 
They  will  average  400  lbs.  cheese  each;  which  has 
been  sold  at  a  month  old,  at  $6  per  hundred.  At 
this  dairy,  as  well  as  most  others  we  visited,  the 
milk  is  heated  by  steam.  A  small  boiler  is  used  for 
generating  the  steam,  which  is  conducted  by  pipes 
to  the  vats  containing  the  milk.  The  milk  is  placed 
in  tin  vats,  which  are  placed  in  wooden  vats,  so 
much  larger  than  the  tin  ones  as  to  leave  a  space  of 
about  two  inches  all  round.  This  space  is  filled  with 
water,  and  the  steam  is  conducted  into  it.  A  boiler 
noticed  in  our  October  number,  made  by  J.  H.  Bush- 
nell,  Utica,  is  thought  by  some  to  possess  advantages 
over  those  in  common  use. 

Mr.  H.  has  made  some  observations  in  regard  to 
*he  application  and  effect  of  animal  manures,  which 
p.re  worthy  of  notice.  He  has  spread  it  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  has  plowed  it  in  at  various  depths,  for  vari¬ 
ous  crops.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  has  come,  is, 
that  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil, 
the  better.  When  it  is  first  applied,  therefore,  he 
prefers  burying  it  with  a  shallow  furrow ;  and  when 
the  manure  is  rotted,  or  the  next  time  the  ground  is 
plowed,  run  the  plow  to  the  usual  depth — not  less 
than  seven  inches.  This  mixes  the  manure  with  the 
whole  of  the  soil  that  is  stirred. 

We  hope  at  some  future  day  to  be  able,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  to  make  a  more  tho¬ 
rough  examination  of  the  agriculture  and  resources 
of  Oneida  county.  At  present  we  can  only  tender 
our  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty  of  the  county,  and  various  individuals,  whose 
many  favors  will  be  long  remembered. 

Seeding  Grass  Lands. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  read  in  the  October  Culti¬ 
vator ,  an  article  on  “  Seeding  Grass  Lands  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.”  As  more  light  was  asked  upon  the  subject, 

I  thought  a  few  remarks  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
And  first,  seeding  grass  lands  in  Connecticut,  and 
in  Kentucky,  may  be  two  things,  as  very  different 
treatment  may  be  required  in  the  two  States.  Se¬ 
cond,  it  has  been  the  practice,  more  or  less,  in  this 
State,  to  seed  down  grass  lands  in  the  spring;  with 
eats,  barley  or  spring  wheat,  but  more  commonly 
with  oats;  and  grass  seed  sown  in  this  way  gene¬ 
rally  takes  well. 

But  there  are  some  objections  to  this  method  of 
seeding.  On  lands  that  are  intended  for  mowing, 
oats  or  barley  will  often  grow  very  heavy;  and  be¬ 
fore  cutting  time,  much  of  the  straw  will  lodge  or 
lie  down,  and  in  this  case  the  young  grass  is  very 
apt  to  be  killed  put.  Then,  if  a  sudden  and  severe 


drouth  set  in  early  in  the  season,  the  grass  very  of¬ 
ten  proves  a  failure. 

Of  late  years,  we  have  been  more  inclined  to  fall 
seeding  on  winter  grain,  as  more  certain  of  a  good 
catch  for  timothy  and  red-top.  And  I  am  not 
aware,  even  with  our  cold  winters,  that  grass  is  in 
much  danger  of  killing  out,  if  it  has  once  become 
well  set.  One  advantage  of  fall  seeding  is,  that 
you  can  mow  a  crop  of  grass  the  next  season,  after 
the  grain  crop  comes  off;  sometime  in  the  month  of 
August.  This  is  not  often  the  case,  when  seeding 
is  done  in  the  spring.  Winter  grains,  such  as 
wheat  or  rye,  very  seldom  lodge,  if  they  stand  ever 
so  heavy  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  young  grass 
will  not  be  injured  in  this  way.  This,  probably,  is 
owing  to  the  length  of  time  the  stalk  is  growing, 
as  the  straw  is  stiller,  and  has  more  silica,  than 
those  straws  which  have  a  rapid  growth.  Some 
farmers  have  had  very  good  success  in  seeding  to 
grass  with  buckwheat  in  the  summer,  which  in 
some  instances  may  do  very  well. 

A  very  good  plan  is  practiced  in  some  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  where  meadow  lands  are  rather 
moist,  and  are  intended  to  be  kept  in  grass  without 
other  cropping.  Sometime  in  the  month  of  August, 
the  ground  is  very  nicely  turned  over  with  a  plow, 
the  ground  rolled  down,  and,  if  to  be  had,  a  good 
dressing  of  compost  is  spread  on;  then  the  grass 
seed  is  sowed  and  harrowed  in  evenly  with  a  fine- 
tooth  harrow ;  the  whole  then  to  be  made  smooth 
with  the  roller.  The  next  season,  a  fine  crop  of 
grass  can  be  cut;  and  managed  in  this  way,  the 
land  can  be  kept  constantly  in  grass.  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  plan  of  sowing  grass  seed  alone,  with¬ 
out  grain,  unless  it  be  in  the  way  just  mentioned, 
as  in  this  case,  there  would  no  weeds  spring  up, 
from  the  inverted  sward,  to  hinder  the  young  grass 
coming  to  perfection.  But  to  sow  grass  seed  alone 
on  mellow  or  stock  ground,  would  be  to  just  give 
up  the  land  to  weeds  and  foul  grass  at  once.  I 
think  it  altogether  preferable  to  sow  with  some  of 
the  small  grains. 

As  to  the  amount  of  seed  to  be  sown  on  an  acre, 
there  can  be  no  certain  rule  laid  down.  Generally, 
however,  light  dry  soils  need  more  seed  than  moist 
soils.  Thick  grass  is  of  better  and  finer  qua¬ 
lity,  than  coarse  and  large,  of  the  same  kind.  I 
have  just  now  (Oct.  15,)  seeded  down  about  two 
acres  with  wheat,  with  a  bushel  of  red  top,  and  a 
half  bushel  of  timothy  seed,  mixed  together  and 
sown  in  breadths  of  about  six  to  eight  feet  to  a  cast, 
each  way  of  the  field,  or  at  right  angles.  This  is 
three  pecks  of  seed  on  an  acre,  and  if  it  have  a 
good  catch,  it  will  give  a  good  burden  of  grass 
next  season,  for  mowing.  Where  land  is  in  good 
heart,  when  it  is  laid  down  for  mowing,  enough  clo¬ 
ver  will  come  in  without  sowing  any.  If  the  land 
is  intended  for  pasture,  it  is  a  good  plan,  to  sow 
clover  on  a  light  snow  in  March,  as  it  generally 
takes  well  sown  in  this  way.  In  harrowing  in 
grain  and  grass  seed  we  do  not  like  bush  or  brush 
harrows  for  covering  the  seed,  as  they  are  apt  to 
draw  the  ground  into  heaps,  and  leave  the  seed  un¬ 
even.  But  the  light  triangular  harrow,  of  the 
Geddes  pattern,  with  thirty  teeth,  is  just  the  thing 
for  covering  grain  and  grass,  seed ;  the  surface  t» 
be  afterwards  made  smooth  with  the  roller. 

When  Mr.  Sanders  advises  his  Kentucky  friend  to 
avoid  sowing  red  top,  as  being  the  worst  of  all  the 
cultivated  grasses,  it  is  presumed  he  meant  the  ad¬ 
vice  for  his  own  State,  and  so  far  it  may  be  all  very 
well,  for  aught  we  know.  But  in  New  England, 
red  top  grass  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
cultivated  grasses  for  farm  stock.  Timothy  is  a 
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capital  grass,  and  when  mixed  with  red  top,  and  a 
s  ight  sprinkling  of  clover  added,  it  is  better  for 
market  than  either  red  top  or  timothy  alone. 

As  to  fall  plowing  for  spring  crops,  I  am  of  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  writer  in  the  Louisville 
Journal ,  that  it  is  a  great  benefit  on  many  soils, 
especially  on  old  swai'ds,  and  heavy  loams  or  clay 
lands.  Light  clover  swards  may  do  as  well  to  plow 
in  the  spring.  Trench  plowing  as  mentioned,  is  a 
very  good  operation,  when  well  done,  to  mix  and 
deepen  the  soil.  But  at  the  north,  subsoil  plowing 
is  taking  the  lead,  as  by  the  latter  operation,  the 
rubsoil  is  not  brought  to  the  surface,  but  only  s tir¬ 
ed  up  and  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  L.  Du¬ 
rand..  Derby ,  Ct.,  Oct.  20,  1849. 

Importance  of  Reading  and  Study. 

Though  farmers  may  always  find  more  or  less 
time  to  devote  to  reading  and  study,  winter  is,  more 
particularly,  from  the  leisure  it  affords,  the  season 
for  this  purpose.  The  crops  having  now  been  secured 
and  the  various  matters  requiring  constant  atten¬ 
tion  ,  disposed  of,  the  mind  of  the  farmer  is  left  free 
for  the  consideration  of  plans  for  future  operation; 
and  that  he  may  act  understandingly  in  forming 
such  plans,  it  is  essential  that  he  should,  in  the  out¬ 
set,  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  general  state  of  agriculture.  The  mediums 
through  which  this  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired,  are 
reading,  conversation,  and  observation,  aided  by 
reflection  and  study. 

We  have  frequently  given  our  own  views  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  subject,  and  though  we  might. add  “line 
upon  line,”  we  think  we  should  not  be  able  to  show 
the  important  points  in  a  more  striking  light  than 
they  are  brought  out  in  the  following  remarks  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Cheever,  in  his  address  before  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Saratoga  County:  Eds. 

Unfortunately ,  the  opinion  has  too  long  prevailed 
with  us,  that  learning,  that  intellectual  cultivation 
are  unnecessary  for  the  farmer.;  that  to  plow,  to 
fence  and  to  feed  as  our  fathers  did,  is  enough.  If 
we  see  a  farmer  among  us,  and  we  do  see  many, 
who  is  ambitious  to  educate  his  son,  to  place  him 
higher  in  community,  he  educates  him  to  turn  his 
back  upon  the  farm,  instead  of  turning  his  hands 
and  his  cultivated  mind  to  it.  But  we  have  lived  to 
see  this  deep-seated  error,  that  education,  that  in¬ 
tellect  are  unnessary  to  the  farmer,  giving  way  to 
a  more  enlightened  and  correct  public  sentiment ; 
and  well  may  we  be  assured,  that  as  education  and 
intelligence  go  out  upon  our  farms,  will  the  farmer 
rise  in  his  station.  Intelligence — the  cultivated 
mind,  with  pure  morality,  give  rank,  whenever  and 
wherever  found. 

But  rank  alone  is  not  all  the  farmer  is  to  gain  by 
intellectual  cultivation. 

The  labors  of  state  and  county  societies,  aided 
by  the  exertions  of  many  munificent  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  men  among  us,  and  the  labors  of  scientific  men, 
as  well  in  this  country  as  throughout  Europe,  have 
demonstrated  the  importance  and  even  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  mind ,  of  education ,  of  science,  to  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  and  management  of  our  farms. 

Still,  with  hundreds  of  favorable  experiments  and 
results  before  us,  in  support  of  this  position,  there 
are  too  many  of  our  own  class,  who  are  daily  tel¬ 
ling  us,  that  our  agricultural  books  and  our  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  are  not  worth  reading,  and  that  agri¬ 
cultural  science  is  a  “  humbug .”  To  such  I  can 
only  say,  if  you  do  not  look  about  you,  and  do  not 
read,  you  are  in  great  danger  of  being  left  behind. 

True  it  is,  books  alone,  without  practical  obser¬ 
vation,  would  be  slow  to  make  a  good  farmer. 


The  professor  of  mathematics,  directly  from  the 
schools,  with  all  his  books,  would  doubtless  make  a 
sorry  figure  in  navigating  the  ship  in  a  storm,  and 
might  receive  useful  lessons  from  the  less  educated 
ship-mate.  But  when  the  science  of  the  mathema¬ 
tician  is  added  to  the  practice  of  the  sailor,  the  ac¬ 
complished  navigator  is  produced. 

The  practical  farmer — boastingly  calling  himself 
so — may,  if  he  has  fallen  upon  a  fertile  spot,  succeed 
for  years,  and  get  tolerable  crops,  by  following  in 
the  old  track,  without  the  lights  of  science;  and 
probably  for  the  reason  that  he  has  accidentally  hit 
upon  the  very  course  that  science  would  indicate. 
But  in  a  large  portion  of  the  long  cultivated  parts 
of  our  country,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been 
exhausted  by  those  hereditary  systems,  if  systems 
they  may  be  called;  and  nothing  but  science  and 
intelligence  will  produce  restoration. 

If  the  man  without  reading  and  without  books,  on 
finding  his  crops  failing  under  a  long  and  exhausted 
course,  can  be  induced  at  all  to  seek  improvement 
through  experiment,  he  is  as  likely  t.o  make  the 
wrong  application  as  the  right.  He  has  seen  his 
neighbor  restore  a  field  by  the  application  of  lime, 
and  concludes  his  fields  have  the  same  disease,  and 
must  be  cured  by  the  same  remedy.  He  lays  out 
his  money  to  make  the  experiment,  and  fails.  An¬ 
other  .neighbor  has  succeeded  with  plaster,  and  his 
money  is  again  spent  upon  that,  without  success, 
and  so  he  goes  on  exhausting  the  catalogue  of  ma¬ 
nures  and  exhausting  his  purse  until  he  gives  up  in 
despair,  sells  out  to  a  reading  farmer  and  goes  to 
Wisconsin  or  Texas,  where  he  can  begin  again,  his 
exhausting  process,  upon  a  new  and  fertile  spot. 
His  reading  successor  examines  his  worn  out  soil  or 
has  it  done  for  a  few  shillings,  and  finds  it  entirely 
exhausted  and  destitute  of  the  essential  element  of 
potash.  He  applies  a  few  bushels  of  ashes  instead 
of  lime,  in  which  latter  the  soil  already  abounds,  and 
his  crops  are  soon  doubled. 

Instances  similar  to  this,  are  occurring  daily 
around  us. 

I  place  myself  with  the  rest,  whpn  I  say  that  no 
class  of  men  in  this  country  know  so  little  of  the  bu¬ 
siness  they  follow  as  do  onr  farpiprs. 

The  lawyer  spends  one-third  of  a  life  at  his  books, 
to  fit  himself  to  enter  his  profession,  and  then  stu¬ 
dies  by  day  and  night  to  understand  his  business  and 
do  his  duty. 

The  divine  is  found  spending  all  the  days  of  an  en¬ 
tire  life  at  his  books,  to  maintain  his  standing  and 
discharge  his  duties. 

The  physician  also  enters  his  profession  only 
through  a  long  course  of  severe  study,  and  then  all 
his  life,  while  a  “  practical  physician spends 
every  spare  moment  at  his  books,  to  see  what  the 
skill  and  experiments  of  others  are  doing. 

The  commercial  man  and  the  manufacturer,  spend 
their  time  at  their  business  and  their  talents  in  stu¬ 
dying  the  course  of  trade  and  the  state  of  the  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  artizan  of  every  craft,  after  years  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  spends  his  days  at  his  work  and  his  night* 
at  his  books,  to  learn  and  profit  himself  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  his  art,  and  to  understand  the  price  cur¬ 
rent  of  his  wares. 

But  the  farmer  is  thought  by  some,  to  be  born 
with  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  his  calling, 
and  that  learning  and  science  are  matters  for  other 
folks  to  trouble  themselves  about ;  when  in  fact  how 
little  do  we  know  even  of  good  practical  farming, 
to  say  nothing  of  scientific. 

What  do  most  of  us  know  of  the  component  parts 
i  of  the  soil  we  cultivate,  in  what  they  ar©  deficient, 
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and  the  cheapest  and  best  means  to  supply  such  de¬ 
ficiencies?  and  what  do  we  know  of  the  elements  in 
the  manures  we  are  constantly  using?  Still  we  go 
on  blind-fold,  applying  and  mixing  the  one  with  the 
other,  sometimes  with  good  effect,  sometimes  with 
bad,  and  sometimes  with  no  effect  at  all. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who  should  en¬ 
ter  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  and  proceed  to 
throw  together  his  alkalies,  his  acids  and  his  metals 
without  any  knowledge  of  their  properties  or  of 
their  affinities,  and  then  tell  us  he  expected  certain 
results?  We  should  expect  to  see  him  burn  his  fin¬ 
gers  at  least,  if  he  did  not  get  blown  up ;  and  yet  the 
admixture  of  soil,  the  application  of  manures,  and 
the  cultivation  of  our  crops,  is  a  constant  but  en¬ 
larged  chemical  process. 

Again,  what,  as  a  class,  do  we  know  of  correct  sys¬ 
tems  of  breeding  and  improving  farm  stock?  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals?  of  their  diseases 
and  their  proper  treatment?  Enlightened,  practi¬ 
cal  agriculture,  aided  by  the  lights  of  science,  is  dai¬ 
ly  solving  and  settling  many  of  these  questions  which 
are  of  much  importance  to  us,  but  questions  which, 
in  our  confidence  that  we  know  all,  have  never  once 
occurred  to  many  of  us. 

But  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  dark 
days  of  agriculture  are  passing  away,  and  light  is 
breaking  upon  it  so  clear,  u  that  he  that  runs  may 
read,”  and  he  that  does  not  read  will  be  run  away 
from. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Is  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  as  good  on  the 
pear  as  on  the  quince?  Is  the  Spanish  Chestnut 
hardy  about  Rochester?  Is  the  apricot  worth  any 
thing  as  a  market  fruit  in  western  New-York?  C . 
S.  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  is  unworthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation  on  pear  stocks.  On  the  quince  it  is  great¬ 
ly  superior,  and  although  scarcely  of  the  highest 
quality,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  pears  in 
consequence  of  its  handsome,  fair  and  fine  fruit, 
and  enormous  productiveness. 

The  Spanish  Chestnut,  although  hardy,  does  not 
ripen  its  fruit  as  far  north  as  43°  lat.  and  for  this 
reason  is  of  little  value  here. 

The  Apricot  succeeds  finely  in  western  New-York, 
when  protected  from  the  curculio,  yielding  crops 
about  equal  to  most  sorts  of  the  plum.  On  a  wret 
subsoil  it  does  not  flourish.  It  should  be  kept  head¬ 
ed  rather  low,  as  the  hot  sun  upon  the  trunk  after 
severe  winters,  sometimes  kills  the  bark  and  causes 
the  death  of  the  tree.  It  has  not  been  much  culti¬ 
vated  for  market,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  with 
careful  attention,  it  would  prove  very  profitable,  as 
it  ripens  some  weeks  before  the  early  peaches,  and 
most  of  early  plums,  and  is  showy,  rich,  and  deli¬ 
cious. 

What  is  a  sufficient  number  of  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  quinces,  apri- 
eots,  currants  and  gooseberries,  to  furnish  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  for  the  home  consumption  of  a  family? 
J3 .  Harford  Co.,  Md. 

No  two  persons  would  agree  as  to  the  number 
Deeded  for  this  purpose.  Throwing  out  of  the  es¬ 
timate  the  difference  in  the  size  of  families,  and  the 
still  greater  difference  in  their  habits  and  profuse¬ 
ness.  the  number  must  be  in  a  great  measure  gov¬ 


erned  by  the  age  of  the  trees,  the  variation  produ¬ 
ced  by  unfavorable  seasons,  and  more  than  all  else 
by  the  cultivation  given.  The  following  may  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  an  average, 
taking  different  circumstances  into  account,  after 
the  trees  attain  full  bearing: 

50  apple  trees, 

20  pear  11 
12  cherry  u 
10  plum  “ 

25  peach  11 
5  quince  (l 
8  apricot  u 
30  currant  bushes, 

15  gooseberry  “ 

Most  families  find  it  convenient  to  dry  considera¬ 
ble  quantities  of  fruit,  and  whatever  kinds  are  thus 
selected,  must  be  in  larger  proportion  than  other¬ 
wise.  Again,  some  are  particularly  partial  to  cer¬ 
tain  kinds,  while  others  dislike  them  ;  as  for  instance 
the  currant,  which  by  some  is  placed  at  nearly  the 
head  of  all  fruits,  and  by  others,  far  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  list.  Again,  apple  trees,  pears,  8tc. 
usually  require  many  years  to  attain  that  size  which 
gives  us  the  largest  crops,  hence  it  may  be  advisa¬ 
ble  to  set  out  a  sufficient  number,  to  give  the  requi¬ 
site  supply  at  a  younger  age.  Besides  this,  some 
sorts,  as  the  pear  and  apricot,  are  often  liable, to 
disease  and  death,  and  hence  a  larger  number  may 
be  requisite  to  provide  for  this  contingency.  And 
above  all,  the  kind  of  treatment  the  trees  receive 
will  exert  a  very  great  influence  on  the  quantity 
(as  well  as  the  quality)  of  the  fruit ;  a  very  few, 
with  high,  rich,  clean,  and  mellow  cultivation,  oft¬ 
en  giving  more  than  five  times  the  number  neglect¬ 
ed  and  compelled  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

We  have  not  included  nectarines,  as  they  require 
an  unusual  amount  of  protection  from  the  curculio, 
and  are  only  occasionally  fine  and  well  ripened, 

What  is  the  best  mode  of  using  charcoal  as  ma¬ 
nure?  I  observe  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  its  fa¬ 
vor.  B.  Genesee  Co.,  N.  F. 

Charcoal  alone,  is  not  very  valuable  as  manure  j 
but  if  it  is  placed  so  as  to  become  mixed  with  the 
accumulation  of  privies,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
fertilizing  substances  to  be  found.  If  chamber-ley 
is  poured  regularly  upon  a  heap  of  charcoal  dust, 
nearly  the  same  result  is  effected.  Charcoal  pos¬ 
sesses  absorbent  powers  in  a  very  high  degree,  and 
although  perfectly  inert  of  itself,  it  absorbs  and  ren¬ 
ders  inodorous,  the  most  powerful  of  animal  ma¬ 
nures.  _ 

A  Curiosity. 

Eds.  Cultivator — My  attention  was  lately  call¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Brower,  to  four  plums  growing  on 
one  twig  in  his  garden,  two  of  the  plums  being  good 
sized  Columbias,  and  two  as  perfect  well  sized 
Green  Gages.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  of  the 
wild  red  plum  (P.  americana.)  Two  grafts, 
one  of  the  Columbia,  the  other  of  the  Green 
Gage,  had  been  inserted,  and  came  In  contact 
the  space  of  an  inch  and  a-half  immediately 
above  the  place  of  insertion.  The  bearing  twig 
came  from  the  Columbia  graft,  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  above  the  place  of  contact.  Can 
this  be  accounted  for  on  scientific  principles,  or 
must  we  regard  it  as  a  Lusus  natures.  R.  Watkins. 
Napoleon,  Mich.,  Sept.  12,  1849.  ! 

This,  perhaps,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  scien¬ 
tific  or  any  other  principles,  and  if  no  mistake  has 
been  made  in  the  observations,  it  must  stand  as  a  fact 
by  itself.  It  is  true,  that  hybrids  between  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  same  species  (as  of  the  two  plums  above 
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mentioned)  sometimes  approach  very  near  one  pa¬ 
rent  or  the  other,  but  this  result  is  not  exhibited  in 
the  fruit  which  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  cros¬ 
sing,  but  only  in  the  tree  which  grows  from  its  seed. 
Otherwise,  perhaps  the  above  would  not  be  so  sin¬ 
gular  an  occurrence.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is 
totally  different  from  the  impossible  change  which 
is  sometimes  claimed  of  one  plant  to  another  of  a 
different  species  or  even  different  genus. 

Trimming  Ornamental  Trees. 

Those  who,  with  most  praiseworthy  enterprise, 
labor  to  embellish  the  country,  as  well  as  their  own 
residences,  by  planting,  very  frequently  commit  a 
serious  error  in  attemptiug  to  improve  the  natural 
forms  of  ornamental  trees.  Instead  of  pruning 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  bad  form  of 
the  heads  without  interfering  with  the  varied  grace 
of  its  outline,  they  copy  as  their  models  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  farmer,  who  trims  up  his  apple  trees 


that  he  may  plow  beneath  them,  or  of  the  herd  of 
cattle,  which  strip  off  all  the  lower  shoots  to  grati¬ 
fy  their  love  of  browsing.  Fine  specimens  of  elms 
and  maples  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  natural  land¬ 
scape,  whose  stems  have  been  rendered  leafless  by 
the  animals  which  once  fed  beneath  them,  or  whose 
lower  branches  have  been  smothered  and  destroyed 
by  the  shading  influence  of  the  surrounding  forests 
where  they  formerly  stood.  These  specimens  are 
copied  by  the  planter,  without  reflecting  how  much 
finer  would  be  their  appearance  if  they  formed  one 
mass  of  luxuriant  foliage  nearly  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  In  short,  the  practice  has  become 
quite  common  to  trim  up  trees  to  a  tall  naked  stem, 
merely  because  others  have  done  it. 


We  have  endeavored,  in  the  annexed  simple  fig¬ 
ures,  to  exhibit  this  error,  and  to  show  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  low  and  fully  developed  forms,  where  (c) 


represents  trees  as  true  taste  would  form  them,  and 
( d )  the  too  common  style  of  sending  up  naked  poles. 
Ornamental  grounds  are  sometimes  so  thickly  set 
with  trees,  that  the  eye  can  find  no  avenue  for  dis¬ 
tant  objects  •  and  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the 
whole  of  them  are  suffered  to  stand,  but  a  general 
slashing  is  made  among  the  lower  branches,  and  a 
vista  is  opened  in  various  directions  among  the  nu¬ 
merous  tail  and  denuded  stems.  Incomparably  bet¬ 
ter  would  be  the  appearance  of  such  trees  as  in  (c) 
with  intervening  lawns,  through  which  the  best  dis¬ 
tant  views  might  be  obtained. 

The  stems  of  trees  or  of  tall  shrubs  are  some¬ 
times  trimmed  below,  to  admit  the  cultivation  of 
smaller  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants.  A  much  finer 


effect  is  obtained  by  placing  the  smallest  plants  near 
the  walk,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  taller  species,  as 
they  gradually  recede  from  it,  the  back  ground  being 
occupied  by  trees.  The  whole  thus  forms  a  rich 
mass  of  varied  foliage,  and  when  skilfully  disposed, 
produces  a  magnificent  effect. 

Trees  of  regular  or  stiff  outline,  are  made  still 
more  stiff  and  meagre  by  a  naked  stem,  (/,)  for 
this  reason,  such  present  a  finer  appearance  when 
the  lower  branches  rest  directly  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  (e).  But  trees  of  a  drooping  habit,  as 
the  weeping  willow,  without  a  distinct  and  vi¬ 
sible  trunk,  would  be  too  straggling  in  growth. 
Hence,  even  the  European  Larch,  ( g )  which  al¬ 
though  possessing  a  spiry  or  regular  conical  form, 
has  quite  drooping,  smaller  branches,  may  with 
great  propriety,  be  allowed  a  short  visible  stem. 

For  these  reasons,  no  kinds  of  roses  should  be 
propagated  as  tree  roses ,  except  those  of  a  droop¬ 
ing  habit. 

Trimming  Apple  Orchards. 

Farmers  who  own  large  orchards,  usually  find  it 
convenient  to  prune  during  the  mild  weather  of 
winter.  There  are  few  but  have  discovered  that 
good  and  fair  fruit  is  better  grown,  when  the  head 
of  the  tree  is  thinned  enough  to  allow  all  parts  a 
full  chance.  Small,  smothered  leaves,  within  a 
dense  mass  of  brush,  can  never  furnish  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  materials  to  the  swelling  fruit.  Hence,  even¬ 
ly  distributed  and  thrifty  shoots,  forming  a  well  ba¬ 
lanced  and  handsome  head,  must  be  the  aim  of  eve¬ 
ry  orchardist. 

Many  discover,  after  years  of  neglect,  that 
their  trees  have  become  dense,  matted,  and 
scrubby;  and  to  remedy  the  defect,  the  saw 
and  axe  are  unsparingly  applied,  and  large 
limbs  are  at  once  lopped,  and  the  trees  left 
naked  and  disfigured.  The  wounds,  being 
large,  must  be  covered  with  a  water-proof 
composition,  and  a  long  time  is  required  for 
their  healing. 

A  better  way  is  to  begin  early,  while  the 
trees  are  yet  comparatively  young,  and  on  the 
I,  first  appearance  of  crooked  and  thick-grow- 
j;  ing  shoots,  to  cut  them  out  with  a  knife  or 
chisel.  This,  if  repeated  each  winter  where 
j  it  appears  to  be  needed,  will  preserve  the 
I  trees  in  good  form  and  condition,  so  far  as 
pruning  is  concerned.  Even  where  the  trees 
have  become  old  and  need  much  pruning,  it 
I  is  decidedly  better  to  accomplish  the  desired 
thinning  gradually  in  successive  years,  by  a 
sparing  and  evenly  distributed  pruning,  than 
to  cut  in  heavily  at  once.  In  all  instances, 
the  cutting  of  very  large  limbs  should  be,  if 
|  practicable,  avoided. 

Some  of  the  best  orchardists  in  the  country 
never  allow  a  heavier  tool  to  be  used  in  their 
orchards  than  the  knife  and  chisel.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  for  cutting  expeditiously  such  branches 
as  may  be  at  a  considerable  height  from  the 
I  ground,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  the  trouble 
fj  of  handling  ladders,  and  the  bruises  and  inju- 
^5  ries  to  the  bark,  caused  by  ascending  the 
98  tree,  may  be  placed  on  the  end  of  a  pole  (fig. 
98,)  a  blow  of  a  mallet  at  the  lower  end  of  which, 
will  quickly  separate  closely  and  smoothly  to  the 
tree,  any  limb  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter. 

While  the  importance  of  pruning  is  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  the  indispensible  necessity  of  manuring  and 
rich  and  clean  cultivation  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind.  A  fertile  soil  and  vigorous  growth  may 
to  a  great  extent  compensate  for  other  neglect ;  but 
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no  cutting  nor  forming  of  the  branches  can  impart 
life  to  a  tree  which  is  languishing  in  a  hard,  sterile, 
and  neglected  soil,  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds. 

The  Utility  of  Leaves. 

Every  person  conversant  with  vegetable  physio¬ 
logy  is  aware  that  the  all  important  requisite  in  the 
growth  of  line  fruit,  is  a  good  supply  of  large,  vi¬ 
gorous  healthy  leaves.  A  tree  which  is  kept  defo¬ 
liated  for  a  single  season,  must  die  ;  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  upon  branches  which  are  deprived  of  their 
leaves,  cannot  ripen — examples  of  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  instant  cessation  in  growth  and  ripen¬ 
ing  of  fruit  upon  trees  which  become  stripped  by 
leaf-blight.  In  one  instance,  a  dense  crop  of  plums 
remained  half  grown  and  flavorless  for  several 
weeks,  in  oonsequence  of  the  premature  dropping 
of  the  foliage — a  second  crop  of  leaves  three  weeks 
afterwards,  effected  the  completion  of  their  growth, 
and  their  ripening  to  honied  richness.  The  editor 
of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  mentions  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  case,  in  illustration  of  the  same  principle. 
*£  B.  B.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  has  a  magnificent 
grape  vine,  spreading  itself  over  one  side  of  his 
house,  which  is  at  this  time  [Sept.]  richly  laden 
with  fruit.  After  the  clusters  were  formed,  a  cow 
entering  the  enclosure,  ate  off'  the  leaves  entirely, 
within  her  reach,  but  left  the  fruit  unmolested. 
The  consequence  is,  that  upon  the  portion  of  the 
vine  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  animal, 
(which  constitutes  the  most  of  it,)  never  were  finer 
clusters  developed,  while  upon  the  small  portion 
from  which  the  leaves  were  removed,  the  clusters 
dwindled  away,  and  have  come  to  nothing,  and  that 
too  up  to  the  very  line  of  separation  between  the 
mutilated  and  unmutilated  portion. ” 

Culture  of  Fruit. 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Cultivator ,  and 
wish  to  know  the  most  proper  time  for  pruning,  bud¬ 
ding  and  transplanting  the  apple,  pear,  peach, 
plum  and  quince — also,  the  grape  vine — with  a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  each.  O. 
H.  W.  Quaker  Springs,  Ga.,  Sept.  1849. 

The  best  time  for  transplanting  is  while  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  for  working,  and  between 
the  period  when  the  tree  has  ceased  growing  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  before  the  leaves  burst  in  spring.  In  se¬ 
vere  climates,  tender  kinds  are  most  safely  removed 
in  the  spring.  In  autumn,  the  work  need  not  be  de¬ 
layed  till  the  leaves  fall,  but  they  should  be  stripped 
off  at  the  time  of  removal.  Peach  trees  may  be 
safely  set  out  even  as  late  as  in  blossom,  and  when 
the  leaves  are  opening,  if  the  young  shoots  are 
shortened  back  three  quarters  of  their  growth  all 
over  the  tree;  for  this  lightening  of  the  head,  les¬ 
sens  the  draft  on  the  roots,  and  the  peach,  possess¬ 
ing  quick  re-producing  powers,  soon  sends  out  new 
shoots. 

Pruning  may  be  done  in  winter,  or  in  the  early 
part  of  summer.  At  the  latter  season,  the  new 
wounds  made  by  cutting  off  small  shoots,  quickly 
heal  over. 

Budding  is  performed  only  while  the  stock  is  in  a 
rapidly  growing  state,  or  before  its  growth  has 
ceased — the  bark  must  peel  freely.  But  the  work 
must  not  be  done  too  soon,  or  before  the  inserted 
buds  have  become  sufficiently  matured.  Some  expe¬ 
rience  is  necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  determine 
precisely,  the  most  successful  period.  The  bark 
of  the  plum  peels  less  freely  than  most  other  trees, 
and  if  hardened  buds  can  be  had,  it  must  be  done 
early,  or  while  growing  most  rapidly — other  fruit 


trees  may  be  budded  when  the  growth  begins  to  di¬ 
minish  in  rapidity. 

The  grape  is  usually  pruned  late  in  autumn,  and 
hardy  sorts  in  winter. 

A  few  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  for  the  South, 
are  the  following: — 

Apples. — Early  Harvest,  Sweet  Bough,  Graven- 
stein,  Fall  Pippin,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Swaar, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Red  Canada,  Pryor’s  Red, 
Rawle’s  Jannet. 

Pears. — Tyson,  Washington,  Seckel,  Bartlett, 
Gray  Doyenne,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  (on quince,) 
Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Bilboa,  Flemish  Beauty,  Pa¬ 
radise  d’  Automne,  Beurre  d’  Aremberg. 

Peaches. — Tillotson,  Serrate  Early  York,  Gross® 
Mignonne,  Oldmixon  Free,  Large  Early  York, 
Early  Crawford,  Crawford’s  Late,  Ward’s  Lata 
Free,  Heath  Cling,  Druid  Hill. 

Plums. — Washington,  Green  Gage,  Jefferson, 
Lawrence’s  Favorite,  Purple  Favorite,  Purple 
Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Red  Diaper. 

Grapes — hardy  open  air, — Isabella,  Catawba, 
Bland,  Lenoir,  Ohio.  For  grape  house,  Black 
Hamburgh,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Royal 
Muscadine. 

Quince. — Orange  or  apple  quince.  This  varies 
much  in  form,  from  different  seedlings,  some  being 
nearly  round,  others  pear-shaped;  and  even  on  the 
same  bush  in  different  seasons,  we  have  seen  all 
grades  of  form  from  nearly  spherical  to  that  of  a 
Capiaumont  pear. 

For  further  information,  we  must  refer  our  cor¬ 
respondent  to  the  books  on  this  subject. 

Laying  Flans  for  Work. 

The  comparatively  leisure  season  of  winter,  affords 
a  peculiar  opportunity  for  the  cultivator  of  fruit  to 
look  over  his  practice  and  system  of  culture,  and  see 
where  he  may  not  introduce  material  improvements. 

In  the  first  place,  every  land  owner  may  ask  him¬ 
self  the  quest-ion, — Have  I  trees  enough  planted? 
Cannot  I  get  a  heavier  or  more  profitable  return  from 
my  land,  by  extending  my  orchard,  or  improving- the 
character  of  its  products? 

Many  farmers  have  lately  discovered  that  ten  acres 
of  orchard  afford  them  more  than  200  acres  in  corn, 
wheat,  potatoes  and  grass.  One  hundred  to  five 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  are  not  unusual,  where  unu¬ 
sual  pains  have  been  taken  to  get  the  very  best  sorts. 
Are  we  not  losing  by  delay?  Remember,  a  market 
in  Europe  is  beginning  to  open  for  fine  apples  and 
pears.  Even  the  owner  of  a  single  square  rod  in  a 
village,  has  gathered  several  bushels  of  grapes  from 
a  single  vine  in  one  year. 

Have  those  about  to  plant  selected  the  best  ground? 
Remember  that  in  most  localities  hills  or  elevated 
grounds  are  better  than  low  and  frosty  valleys — ten¬ 
der  fruits  may  bear  well  in  the  former,  and  be  cut 
off  in  the  latter — and  that  however  dry  the  surface, 
a  wet  subsoil  is  very  bad  for  all  tender  fruit  trees. 

Let  every  person  who  has  or  expects  to  have  a  fine 
fruit  garden,  remember  that  a  peculiar  sin  of  vagrant 
boys  is  fruit  stealing — that  the  circle  of  idle  village 
boys’  rambles  has  a  radius  of  at  least  a  mile  and  a  - 
half — and  that  a  terrific  hedge  of  osage  orange  is  a 
more  quiet  and  secure  protection  than  spring  guns, 
emetic-tartar,  or  bull-dogs.  Let  the  hedge  and 
fruit-trees  advance  in  growth  together. 

Has  the  soil  for  receiving  the  young  orchards  been 
sufficiently  prepared?  Subsoiled?  Trench-plowed? 
Deeply  intermixed  with  manure  and  tempered  with 
ashes?  This  labor  may  quadruple  the  crop  in  five 
years,  and  improve  its  quality  beyond  any  scale  of 
measurement. 
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Is  the  new  fruit-garden  laid  out  to  admit  the  fu¬ 
ture  fencing  oft'  of  the  smooth  stone-fruit,  for  enclo¬ 
sing  pigs  and  geese?  Remember  that  these  animals 
are  the  great  destroyers  of  the  curculio,  and  will 
eminently  assist  all  other  remedies. 

Have  the  most  delicious  sorts  been  selected?  A 
Doyenne  or  Tyson  pear,  a  Black  Eagle  or  Downton 
cherry,  grow  as  freely  in  a  rich  soil  and  a  free  air, 
as  the  most  austere  and  repulsive  wildings.  Have 
the  most  productive  for  market  been  chosen?  Ten 
trees  of  the  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  will 
yield  more  than  fifty  trees  of  some  other  sorts.  One 
square  rod  of  the  Cincinnati  Hudson  strawberry, 
will  sooner  fill  a  half-bushel  basket,  than  twenty 
rods  of  the  British  Queen  or  Myatt’s  Eliza. 

Care  in  these  particulars  will  give  us  a  great  ad¬ 
dition  to  rural  comforts.  But  while  the  palate  is 
gratified,  do  not  forget  another  and  higher  kind  of 
taste,  through  the  eye,  gratified  by  ornamental  and 
shade  trees  around  the  dwelling.  These  have  ano¬ 
ther  use, — sheltering  from  severe  winds.  A  friend 
whose  house  is  well  surrounded  by  evergreen  trees, 
thinks  he  saves  several  cords  of  fuel  in  this  way  in 
each  year.  Still  another  motive  should  induce  or¬ 
namental  planting.  Adding  to  the  comforts  and  at¬ 
tractions  of  home,  is  a  strong  inducement  to  pre¬ 
vent  boys  and  young  men  from  seeking  amusement 
at  the  tavern  and  grog-shop. 

Evergreens  for  ornamenting  grounds  about  dwel¬ 
lings  are  well  removed  in  winter,  by  carrying  with 
the  roots  a  large  cake  of  earth,  whether  frozen  or 
unfrozen,  (the  latter  is  easiest,)  which  will  almost 
insure  the  certainty  of  their  growth. 


Hints  for  the  Season. 

Prune  orchards — trim  hardy  grapes — cut  grafts, 
they  may  be  very  easily  and  safely  preserved  in  a 
large  box  of  damp  moss,  or  buried  wholly  in  earth, 
protected  from  contact  with  it  by  enclosing  in  a  box 
open  below.  Young  trees  which  have  not  been 
banked  round  the  stem,  should  have  the  snow  trod¬ 
den  round  them,  to  guard  against  mice.  Caterpil¬ 
lar’s  eggs  may  be  now  cut  from  the  young  shoots  in 
orchards.  Marking-labels  may  be  made,  stakes 
for  stiffening  newly  transplanted  trees,  and  boxes 
set  with  glass,  for  covering  early  vegetables.  Trees 
sent  long  distances  late  in  autumn,  are  sometimes 
received  frozen,  in  which  case  the  packing  should 
be  immediately  removed,  and  the  roots  before  thaw¬ 
ing  buried  in  the  earth.  A  tree  frozen  out  of  ground 
will  escape  injury  if  thawed  beneath  the  soil ;  but  if 
thawed  while  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  perish. 

Market  Apples. 

Mr.  Editor — Will  you  please  name  what  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  20  or  25  sorts  of  market  apples  with 
you — planted  solely  for  profit — in  which  of  course  the 
vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  trees  must  rank  among 
the  most  important  characteristics.  Let  them  be  divi¬ 
ded  as  to  season  about  as  follows: — 6  early,  4  or  6  fall, 
and  ten  or  12  winter  variety,  and  mostly  long  keeping. 
F.  K.  Pi-henix.  Delevan,  Wisconsin,  Oct.  2,  1849. 

Handsome,  fair,  and  productive  sorts,  constitute  at 
present,  the  most  popular  for  market;  quality  is  u-ually 
a  secondary  consideration.  But  with  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  of  fruits  of  delicious  flavor,  as  they 
become  disseminated  through  the  country,  external  ap¬ 
pearance  alone  will  not,  in  future  be  regarded  as  all¬ 
essential.  For  this  reason  some  are  included  in  the 
following  list,  of  very  high  flavor,  which  are  not  so  fair 
and  productive  as  others  of  second  quality.  The  sorts 
here  named  are  such  as  have  been  tested  in  different 


regions — there  may  be  a  few  new  varieties  which  future 
trial  may  prove  of  equal  value. 

Summer  Fruit — Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan, 
Early  Strawberry,  Williams’  Favorite,  Bough,  Goldea 
Sweet. 

Autumn  Fruit — Late  Strawberry,  Gravenstein, 
Porter,  Lowell,  Haskell  Sweet. 

Winter  Fruit — Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Belmont, 
(or  Waxen,)  Peck’s  Pleasant,  for  Early  Winter — and 
Baldwin,  Red  Canada,  Jonathan,  Swaar,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Nor¬ 
thern  Spy,  Newtown  Pippin,  with  high  rich  culture  for 
the  last  two  named. 


Peaches  at  the  South. 

M.  W.  Phillips,  of  Edwards,  Miss.,  gives  the 
following  list  of  peaches,  known  at  the  north,  with 
their  times  of  ripening  on  his  grounds.  They  are 
taken  from  some  seventy  sorts,  as  being  first-rate 
in  quality.  The  list  is  condensed  from  the  Southern 
Cultivator . 

June  6,  Early  Tillotson,  Serrate  Early  York 
12,  Red  Rareripe,  Cooledge’s  Favorite. 

19,  George  the  Fourth. 

20,  Hoffman’s  Favorite,  White  Imperial, 
Crawford’s  Early,  Poll’s  Melocoton. 

June  25,  Smooth-leaved  Royal  George. 

July  2,  Walter’s  Early. 

5,  Oldmixon  Cling. 

12,  Large  White  Cling,  Red  Cheek  Meloco. 

ton,  Lemon  Cling. 

13,  Brevoort’s  Morris,  Bergen’s  Yellow, 
Crawford’s  Late,  Columbia. 

20,  Druid  Hill. 

28,  Monstrous  Pavie. 

Sept.  1,  Smock  Free  (best  of  its  season.) 

S.  W.  Montgomery,  of  Hinds  Co.,  Miss.,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  list  with  the  times  of  ripening,  from  which 
the  following  are  selected;  all  are  of  fine  quality 
but  the  first. 

May  28,  White  Nutmeg,  (worthless.) 

June  4,  Early  Tillotson. 

6,  Serrate  Early  York. 

12,  Burgess’  Beauty. 

15,  Cole’s  Early  Red,  (good.) 

18,  White  Imperial. 

20,  Crawford’s  Early,  Malta- 
July  2,  Walter’s  Early. 

8,  Large  White  Cling. 

12,  Red  Cheek  Melocoton. 

18,  Druid  Hill. 

28,  Monstrous  Pavie. 


Coloring  Blue. — An  exchange  gives  the  following 
directions  for  a  simple  blue  dye,  ready  for  use  at  all 
times:  “  Put  one  ounce  of  pulverized  indigo  into  three 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  bottle  should  not  be  more 
than  one-third  full,  as  it  sometimes  ferments.  Let  it 
stand  at  least  two  weeks,  the  older  the  better.  Shake 
it  well  once  a  day  for  a  week  or  more;  if  too  thick, 
add  water.  This  mixture,  with  warm  water  and  alum, 
will  color  any  shade  of  blue  in  five  minutes.” 

Consumption  of  Timber. — Sinclair,  in  his 
Code  of  Agriculture,  states  that  a  74  gun  ship  re¬ 
quires  3,000  loads  of  wood,  the  produce  of  50  acres 
of  heavily  timbered  land. 

0“  To  cause  an  abundance  of  grass,  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  good  husbandry,  and  should  be  the  first 
and  last  object  of  every  one  who  desires  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  prosperous  farmer. 
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Cast-Iron  Railiygs,  &c. 


Among  the  improvements  of  the  day,  the  adapta- 


92 — Stoop-railing — $25. 

tion  of  iron  to  various  purposes,  is  quite  Conspicu¬ 
ous.  Not  only  has  the  use  of  this  metal  been  great- 


93 — Balcony -raihng — $2.50  per  foot. 
ly  extended,  by  being  applied  to  a  greater  variety 
of  objects,  but  it  has  been  made  to  assume  forms 
much  more  tasteful  and  ornamental  than  formerly. 


94 — Cemetery-railing — $2.50  per  foot.  iroj 

A  good  example  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  use  of 
cast-iron  for  stoops  and  stoop-railing,  for  balconies, 
ornamental  fences,  &c.,  as  illustrated  by  the  ac¬ 


companying  cuts.  The  various  articles  represent¬ 
ed  are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Starks  &  Pruyn, 
corner  of  Pruyn  and  Liberty  streets,  Albany,  who 
also  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  similar  articles, 
some  of  which  are  sold  at  prices  much  lower  than 
those  here  described.  Persons  wishing  to  obtain 
any  thing  in  this  line,  would  do  well  to  call  at  their 
establishment. 

Characteristics  of  the  Season  1849. 

The  season  just  gone  by.  will  probably  be  chief¬ 
ly  remembered,  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the 
visitation  of  the  cholera,  that  mysterious  pestilence, 
which,  with  more  or  less  mortality ,  passed  over  our 
principal  cities  and  towns,  and  the  melancholy  re¬ 
cords  of  whose  ravages  have  been  made  public 
through  the  appropriate  channels. 

In  a  meteorological  view,  the  summer  of  1849 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  the  prevalence  of 
a  severe  drouth,  and  the  remarkable  absence  cf 
thunder  and  lightning,  throughout  thefnorthern  and 
eastern  states.  Over  a  large  portion  of  New -York 
and  New  England,  there  was  no  rain  to  benefit  ve¬ 
getation  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  6th  of  August; 
and  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  New-York, 
the  ground  did  not  become  fairly  soaked  till  the  Lst 
of  October,  though  there  were  previously  light  rains 
which  afforded  some  benefit  to  corn  and  other  crops. 

Hay,  was  generally  good,  as  to  quantity,  except 
in  the  northern  sections  of  the  country,  where  it 
was  cut  off  by  the  drouth. 

Wheat,  as  to  yield,  was  very  variable,  taking  the 
country  together.  So  far  as  we  hear,  the  sections 
devoted  to  this  grain  to  the  eastward  of  the  Alle 
gany  mountains,  have  turned  out  their  usual  quan 
tity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  New-York,  the 
northern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the 
groater  portion  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. — 
Throughout  a  great  extent  of  country  to  the  south¬ 
west,  the  crop  was  injured  by  rust.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  it  was  also  injured  by  the  wheat-midge. 

Bye  yielded  well.  This  grain  is  now’  raised  in  the 
eastern  part  of  New-York,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
on  lands  which  formerly  produced  good  wheat — the 
cultivation  of  the  latter  having  been  discontinued, 
principally  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  the  wheat- 
midge,  from  which  insect  rye  is  not  materially  in¬ 
jured. 

Barley  was  injured  by  drouth,  and  the  yield  out 
off;  but  to  what  per  cent.,  we  have  no  means  of  es¬ 
timating. 

Oats,  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of 
New-York,  were  much  injured  by  drouth,  and  in 
some  instances  nearly  destroyed.  The  grain  is  al¬ 
so  of  much  less  than  average  weight.  In  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state,  and  in  the  Canadas,  where 
the  crop  is  always  sown  later  in  the  season,  we 
learn  that  it  so  far  recovered,  after  the  rains,  as  to 
give  a  fair  yield,  in  some  instances. 

Indian  Corn  has  been  greatly  reduced  in 
yield,  in  the  sections  above  mentioned  as  having 
been  visited  by  drouth.  Tn  the  great  corn  region 
of  the  south-west,  embracing  the  southern  parts  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  western  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  we  are  informed  that  the 
yield  is  very  heavy .  In  New-York  and  New-Eng- 
land,  the  yield  will  fall  below  an  average.  We  hear 
of  but  few  large  crops,  and  they  are  in  locations 
particularly  favored  in  respect  to  moisture.  In 
most  instances,  the  yield  is  represented  to  have  been 
lessened  by  drouth  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 

Potatoes  have  generally  given  but  a  light  yield 
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The  deficiency  is  owing  to  drouth,  and  not  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  which  for  several  years 
has  been  so  destructive  to  this  crop.  Of  this  mala¬ 
dy,  the  cause  of  which  has  so  long  furnished  a  fer¬ 
tile  subject  of  speculation,  we  have  heard  but  little 
the  past  season,  either  in  this  country  or  from 
Europe.  Enough  of  it,  however,  has  appeared  on 
both  continents,  to  show  that  it  is  not  yet  extinct. 
Whether  it  is  to  return  in  future  years,  we  can  form 
no  reasonable  conjecture.  In  regard  to  remedies 
or  means  of  prevention,  we  have  nothing  new  to 
offer. 

Dairy  'products  have  been  lessened  in  quantity  by 
the  drouth.  In  some  instances,  we  have  heard  the 
amount  of  butter  and  cheese  estimated  at  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  less  than  a  common  average.  From 
the  general  extension  of  the  business,  however,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  whole  quantity  brought  into 
market,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

Fruits  in  general,  have,  with  other  crops,  expe¬ 
rienced  the  effects  of  protracted  drouth.  Apples 
are  scarce.  In  some  districts,  the  fruit  set  well, 
but  became  stunted  from  lack  of  moisture,  appa¬ 
rently,  and  is  comparatively  of  a  diminutive  size. 
The  high  price  in  market  indicates  the  deficiency  of 
the  crop.  Pears  are  not  as  plenty,  nor  of  as  good 
size  as  usual.  The  blight  of  the  tree  has  been  less 
prevalent  in  this  vicinity,  than  in  some  former  years. 
Plums  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  fruit  of  which 
there  was  an  abundance  in  this  vicinity.  Of  this 
crop,  we  had  none  in  1848,  and  from  the  trees  thus 
having  a  year  of  rest,  their  capacity  for  production 
was  probably  increased ;  and  hence  they  bore  ex¬ 
cessively  the  past  season — many  trees,  where  at¬ 
tention  was  not  given  to  lighten  the  burden,  having 
been  broken  down.  There  were  more  peaches  in 
the  northern  sections  of  the  country,  than  are  usu¬ 
ally  obtained;  though  they  a!re  never  found  here  in 
large  quantities. 

The  weather  during  autumn  has  been  mild.  A 
frost  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  not  of  sufficient  severity  to  do  injury, 
except  in  particular  situations  ;  where  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  beans,  &e.,  were  nipped.  There  was  no  ge¬ 
neral  frost  to  affect  vegetation,  till  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  even  up  to  the  first  of  November,  it  was 
only  on  a  few  mornings,  that  frost  was  visible  at 
all.  Many  of  our  gardens  presented  a  freshness  of 
foliage  in  the  middle  of  October,  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  is  not  met  with  later  than  the  middle  of 
September.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  renewed 
energies  of  vegetation  from  the  effects  of  rain,  after 
the  partial  dormancy  occasioned  by  drouth.  The 
The  same  effect  was  visible  in  the  greenness  of  pas¬ 
tures  and  grass-fields,  which  in  the  eastern  part  of 
New-York  and  parts  of  New-England,  were  well 
covered  with  verdure,  from  about  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust  to  the  close  of  the  season.  Copious  and  ex¬ 
tensive  rains  fell  during  the  month  of  October,  re¬ 
plenishing  the  streams  and  fountains,  which  had 
been  lower  than  for  many  previous  years. 

Crops  in  Europe  are  represented  as  generally 
good.  In  Great  Britain,  the  grain  harvest  is  said 
to  be  bountiful. 

Black-Sea  Wheat. 

Eds.  Cultivator— In  an  article  on  ce  Farming 
in  Missouri,”  in  your  October  No.,  the  writer,  Mr. 
Hammond,  speaks  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop 
in  his  section ,  by  rust,  winter-killing,  &c .  It  occur¬ 
red  to  me  that  if  the  farmers  there  had  our  variety 
of  the  Black  Sea  wheat,  and  should  adopt  our  prac¬ 
tice  of  spring  sowing,  these  difficulties  might  in  a 


good  degree  be  avoided.  The  Black  Sea  wheat  is 
sown  any  time  from  the  tenth  of  March  to  the  tenth 
of  June,  and  from  its  doing  well  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  I  am  led  to  conclude  it  would  flourish  in  a 
more  southern  latitude.  It  yields  in  Vermont,  in 
good  soil,  as  high  as  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and 
weighs  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Jonathan  Wainwright, 
of  this  town,  in  1846,  raised  30  acres,  which  I  was 
credibly  informed  yielded  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  of 
the  above  weight.  This,  however,  was  not  done  on 
the  “  skinning  process,”  but  by  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  ashes  and  stable  manure,  and  thorough  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  ground.  Elisha  Fuller.  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt.,  Oct.  22,  1849. 


Yield  of  Butter. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Having  lately  prepared  a  re¬ 
port  on  Dairy  Products  for  the  present  year,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  Mass.,  I  abstract  therefrom  the 
following  facts,  which  may  afford  some  data  for  the 
comparison  of  the  products  of  this  northern  region 
with  other  more  favored  climes.  The  time  of  the 
production  of  the  butter  was  nearly,  in  each  case, 
from  the  24th  of  May,  to  the  24th  of  September, 
124  days. 


Claimant. 

Residence. 

No.  of  Cows. 

Amt  in  lbs. 

Daily  av. 
per  cow. 

John  Stone, . 

Marblehead, 

% 

620 

1.25 

Daniel  Putnam,. 

Danvers,  . . . 

6 

744 

.94 

Elijah  Pope,  .... 

do 

4 

434 

.87 

Chas.  P.  Preston, 

do 

8 

786 

.88 

George  Pearson, 

Saugus,  .... 

6 

652 

.95 

Nath’l.  Felton,. . 

Danvers,  . . . 

8 

884 

.93 

Jonathan  Berry, 

Middleton, . . 
Newherry,.. 

8 

790 

.88 

D.  McNaughton, 

5 

490 

.75 

John  Preston,. . . 

Danvers,  . . . 

4 

366 

.84 

N.  D.  Hawks,  . . 

Lynnfield,  . . 

4 

340 

.75 

57 

6106  lbs 

Being  an  average  product  of  about  seven-eighths 
of  a  pound  per  cow,  daily  through  the  season;  and 
about  one  pound  daily  per  cow  through  the  month  of 
June.  All  these  cows,  except  two  belonging  to 
Mr.  Pearson,  were  11  natives.”  Those  of  the  first- 
named  claimant,  Mr.  Stone,  were  all  of  one  stock. 
The  mother  of  them,  five  years  since,  afforded  16£ 
lbs.  in  a  week.  This  has  a  tendency  to  prove  that 
ec  like  produces  like.”  They  are  without  horns. 
The  feed  of  the  cows  was  generally  common  pas¬ 
ture.  When  the  drouth  came  on  in  August,  they 
were  supplied  with  green  corn  and  cornstalks.  If 
these  facts  are  thought  worthy  of  your  notice,  I  am 
happy  to  communicate  them  for  your  excellent 
Journal.  John  W.  Proctor.  Danvers,  Oct.  25. 


Fat  in  Animals. 

Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  the  oily  principle  in  the  food  of  animals  designed 
to  be  fattened ;  the  idea  being  entertained  by  some 
that  the  fat  is  derived  wholly  from  that  source. 
We  have  always  thought  the  theory  was  carried 
farther  than  facts  would  warrant;  because  it  does 
not  appear  that  animals  fatten  in  proportion  to  the 
oil  contained  in  their  food ;  and  because,  when  ani¬ 
mals  are  kept  on  exactly  the  same  kinds  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  food,  they  do  not  secrete  equal  quantities 
of  fat.  If  a  Berkshire  pig  and  a  Chinese  pig  are 
fed  precisely  alike,  the  one  makes  chiefly  lean  meat 
and  the  other  fat;  and  there  is  the  same  difference 
in  some  kinds  of  cattle. 

We  learn  from  the  London  Farmer’s  Magazine, 
that  the  French  chemist,  Boussingault,  has  lately 
made  some  experiments  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
the  results  of  which  are  worthy  of  note.  Eds. 
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Boussingault  fed  a  number  of  pigeons  on  lard, 
another  lot  on  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  another  on 
starch,  and  a  fourth  he  deprived  of  food  altogether. 
The  results  were  briefly  as  follows: — 


Fed  with 

Proportion  of 
Fat  in  their 
Blood. 

Pigeons  3  weeks  old 

1.  Starch . 

.0021 

2.  White  of  egg 

.0056 

3.  Nothing  .... 

.0043 

Pigeons  4  weeks  old 

1.  Starch . 

.0046 

2.  White  of  egg 

.0055 

3.  Lard . 

.0065 

4.  Nothing  .... 

.0070 

Hurdles, . - . 

1.  Starch . 

.0042 

2.  White  of  egg 

.0044 

3.  Nuts . 

.0049 

4.  Nothing 

.0034 

From  tins  experiment  Boussingault  draws  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions:  — 

1st.  In  opposition  to  previous  opinion,  that  the 
fat  in  the  blood  cannot  be  increased  by  fat  in  the 
food. 

2d.  The  proportion  only  varies  between  about 
4-1000  to  5-1000-  and 

3d.  That  the  fat  in  the  blood  is  in  no  case  derived 
immediately  from  fat  in  the  food,  because  those  ani¬ 
mals  which  received  no  food  at  all  had  as  much  fat 
in  their  blood  as  those  which  were  fed  on  hog’s 
lard. 

So  far,  these  experiments  seem  satisfactory;  and 
when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  food  of  our 
fattening  animals — as  potatoes,  turneps,  and  such 
like — contain  fatty  substances  in  almost  infinitesi¬ 
mal  proportions,  we  may  consider  the  non-import¬ 
ance  of  these  substances  (about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written)  as  almost  established. 


Natural  Grasses. 

In  the  extreme  scarcity  and  exorbitant  price  of 
Herd’s  grass  seed,  the  introduction  of  any  substitute, 
combining  its  valuable  qualities,  is  highly  desirable. 
I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  those  who  profess  to 
speak  from  experience,  that  Red  Top  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  laying  down  upland  dry  meadows,  and  pas¬ 
tures  of  light  sand  or  of  gravelly  soil.  I  know  it  to 
be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Herd’s  grass  (Timo¬ 
thy,)  for  forming  a  permanent  ley  in  low  and  moist 
grounds.  It  produces,  I  consider,  a  more  tena¬ 
cious  sward,  more  enduring,  and  less  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  changes  and  severities  of  our  cli¬ 
mate,  whilst  the  hay  it  affords  often  exceeds  the 
Herd’s  grass,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
usually  received  opinions  of  the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  Red  Top,  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  it  is 
congenial  to,  and  will  only  flourish  in  deep,  rich, 
and  moist  soils,  and  that  it  is  not  calculated  for 
other  situations.  If  the  idea  is  correct,  that  this 
grass  is  adapted  to  the  soils  of  a  light  and  sandy 
character,  it  presents  a  most  important  fact,  that 
should  be  generally  promulgated 

A  natural  grass,  uniting  many  important  and  de¬ 
sirable  properties,  occurs  in  this  region  upon,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  low  marshy  grounds.  It  generally 
selects  a  soil  warmer  than  the  natural  marsh,  fre¬ 
quently  exhibiting  itself  along  the  line  of  earth 
thrown  up  in  ditching  of  low  lands.  If  susceptible 
of  general  cultivation,  I  would  esteem  it  an  acqui¬ 
sition  of  high  consequence,  I  have  recently  ob¬ 


served  that  it  appears  gradually  to  insinuate  itself 
more  extensively  among  the  wild  grasses  and  brakes 
of  our  marsh  meadows.  I  have  not  determined 
its  botanical  name;  but  in  the  popular  nomencla¬ 
ture,  it  is  designated  the  Blue  Joint, — analogous  in 
name  only,  I  apprehend,  to  the  Blue  Grass,  so  cele¬ 
brated  in  Kentucky.  When  growing,  it  presents  a 
most  beautiful  spectacle;  its  matted  masses  waving 
in  rich  verdure  and  brilliant  luxuriance.  It  forms 
a  hollow  stalk,  often  reaching,  on  favorable  posi¬ 
tions,  eight  and  nine  feet  in  height,  bearing  a  series 
of  broad  linear  leaves,  with  continuous  sheaths  en¬ 
closing  the  entire  stem,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
heavy  peduncle,  presenting,  when  ripe,  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  shape  and  colour  of  a  fox’s  tail.  The  foli¬ 
age  is  excessively  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  plant 
usually  occurring  in  clusters,  so  vigorous  and  min¬ 
gled  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable  to  the  smaller  ani¬ 
mals.  The  growth  and  yield  of  fodder  far  surpasses 
that  of  any  grass  within  my  knowledge.  Every 
description  of  stock  feed  on  it  with  avidity;  and  I 
am  not  aware  but  that  it  possesses  equally  nutri¬ 
tive  qualities  with  the  cultivated  grasses. 

Is  any  reader  of  the  Cultivator  familiar  with 
this  grass?  Is  it  adapted  to  cultivation,  or  has  any 
effort  been  made  towards  its  introduction  into  arti¬ 
ficial  culture? 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  for  several  seasons 
been  attracted  by  the  appearance,  and  observed  the 
habits  of  this  plant  with  much  interest,  until  the 
conviction  has  been  formed,  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  and  capable  of  taking  a  high  rank 
among  our  improved  grasses.  W.  C.  W.  Port 
Kent,  N.  Y.,  November,  1849. 


Variety  of  Corn. 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  intention  of  this  brief 
communication  is  simply  to  remove  an  erroneous 
impression  entertained  by  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Cultivator,  and  more  fully  expressed,  in  a  short 
notice  of  the  merits  of  the  south  Oregon  corn,  in 
one  of  the  spring  numbers  of  the  Cultivator.  I 
mean,  that  of  its  not  being  early  enough  for  the 
northern  states,  and  of  its  belonging  to  the  “  dent” 
class  of  southern  corn.  True,  it  grows  finely  south, 
and  likewise  west ;  and  is  cultivated  with  admirable 
success  in  Ohio,  as  I  am  informed.  I  did  not,  as 
you  are  aware,  make  any  reply  to  those  doubts, — 
not  deeming  it  absolutely  necessary  at  the  time ; 
but  can  now,  with  a  certainty,  recommend  this  va¬ 
riety  of  Indian  corn,  as  being  in  every  essential 
point  preferable  to  any  of  the  northern  varieties 
raised  for  market,  coming  under  my  observation, 
many  of  which  I  have  known  tested.  And  in  point 
of  shelling,  the  Oregon  corn  will  give  a  yield  of  six 
bushels  per  barrel  of  shelled  corn  ;  and  no  northern 
corn  can  ever  come  up  to  this.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  suit  your  climate  admirably  well,  judging  from 
its  prolific  yield  in  Maryland,  and  the  high  estima¬ 
tion  it  possesses  in  Ohio. 

The  present  year,  I  have  been  more  particular  as 
to  planting  and  gathering  this  corn.  I  planted  about 
six  acres  the  25th  of  April,  the  land  not  having  re- 
covered  from  the  severe  cold  of  the  middle  of  that 
month;  the  six  acres  were  set  with  a  peach  and 
apple  orchard  eight  years  old.  This  land  was  ma¬ 
nured  two  years  past,  broadcast,  and  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  every  year  since,' — the  present  year  in  corn, 
as  stated  above.  The  first  week  in  October,  I  ga¬ 
thered  the  corn,  it  being  sufficiently  dry  to  go  to 
mill  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  now  full  of  leaves.  From  this  lot,  I 
have  housed  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  corn 
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taken  off  the  same  land  before,  even  without  the 
trees,  in  the  last  sixteen  years  j  and  I  think  I  might 
have  taken  the  corn  off  the  35th  of  September,  with 
perfect  safety.  This  corn  is  large,  heavy,  and  of  a 
beautiful  orange  yellow.  A.  G.  Moody.  Smith- 
field,  Isle  of  Wight  county ,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  1849, 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  northern  and  New-England  states,  corn  can¬ 
not  usually  be  planted  till  the  20th  to  the  last  of 
May — at  least  a  month  later  than  the  time  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Moody,  25th  of  April ;  and  it  is  important 
that  the  crop  be  well  out  of  the  way  of  frost  early 
in  September.  Ed. 

Extracts  from  Agricultural  Addresses* 

Improvement  of  Dairy  Stock.-— Mr.  Eames,  in  an 
address  before  the  Jefferson  County  Ag.  Society,  says — 
We  deem  it  an  easy  matter  to  add  twenty-five  per 
cent,  to  the  daries  of  this  county,  clear  of  all  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  money,  by  improving  the  quality  of 
the  cows.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  dairy  in  the 
country,  consisting  of  ten  cows  or  more,  which  does 
not  show  a  difference  of  one-third  in  the  yield  of  milk 
from  the  best  to  the  poorest  cow  in  the  yard,  yet  the 
same  amount  of  food  is  consumed  by  the  poorest  as  by 
the  best.  Now  to  keep  an  inferior  cow  through  the 
long  winters  of  this  Northern  region  with  the  prospect 
of  only  obtaining  a  two-thirds  yield  in  the  summer,  we 
hold  to  be  the  most  miserable  policy  in  the  world ;  it  is 
a  sufficient  deduction  in  any  case,  from  the  gross  income 
of  the  dairy,  to  feed  and  properly  tend  upon  the  best 
cow  we  can  raise  or  buy. 

Influence  of  Agricultural  Societies. — Judge 
Caeever,  in  his  late  address,  makes  the  following  ob¬ 
servations: 

Happy  indeed  would  have  been  those  men,  since 
gone  to  their  final  rest,  who,  17  years  ago,  met  at  Al¬ 
bany  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  ,  could  they  have  forseen  that  in  so  short  a  time 
such  wide-spread  and  valuable  results  would  follow 
their  magnanimous  and  well-directed  beginnings.  And 
happy  indeed  are  their  associates,  who  have  been 
spared  to  this  day,  to  see,  as  part  of  the  result  of  their 
labor,  the  holding  of  annual  Fairs  in  a  large  majority 
of  all  fhe  counties  of  this  state,  and  the  holding  of  a 
grand  State  Fair,  which  annually  brings  together,  from 
ail  parts  of  the  State,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  neighboring  provinces,  more  people,  embodying 
more  effective  enterprise  and  moral  worth,  than  has 
been  or  can  be  brought  together  on  any  other  occasion 
or  for  any  other  purpose. 

These  meetings  are  not  held  for  mere  past-time,  nor 
to  further  the  plans  of  political  aspirants,  or  secure  the 
ascendency  of  one  political  division  over  another,  but 
for  the  substantial  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
man ;  and  this  by  simply  exhibiting  by  some,  and  wit¬ 
nessing  by  others,  the  great  end  which  skill  and  enter¬ 
prise  are  accomplishing,  in  the  great  science  of  human 
subsistence,  Agriculture. 

Order  and  System.— Order  and  system  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  success  in  every  employment,  but  peculiarly 
so,  in  the  varied  operations  of  farming.  Without  them, 
confusion  reigns.  The  business  of  the  farm  is  ever  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  demands  attention,  and  thus  it 
directs  and  controls,  instead  of  being  directed  and  con¬ 
trolled.  But  with  them,  “  all  moves  on  in  one  harmo¬ 
nious  whole.”  Every  thing  is  performed  at  its  appoint¬ 
ed  time  and  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  there  is  lei¬ 
sure  for  information  and  scientific  pursuits.  Some  far¬ 
mers  act  under  the  impression  that  their  employment  is 
so  profitless  that  they  cannot  afford  to  procure  better 
farming  implements  and  machines,  and  be  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  making  improvements.  Let  such  be  assured 


that  so  long  as  they  are  possessed  with  this  idea,  so 
long  their  business  will  become  more  and  more  profit¬ 
less. — Mr.  Bank’s  Address. 

Influence  of  Manure. — When  I  visited  England, 
six  years  ago,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Every  farm  appears  a 
garden.  In  fact,  England  is  a  garden.  Even  the 
sides  of  railroads,  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  iron 
track,  are  made  to  produce  wheat,  barley  or  potatoes. 
The  beautiful  lines  of  hedges,  which  so  gladden  the 
eye  of  an  American,  enclose  no  uncultivated  iands. 
The  very  hill-tops  are  made  fertile  to  their  summits  j 
the  swamps  are  drained,  ditched  and  blind  ditched,  and 
every  foot  of  earth  that  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  man 
can  render  cultivatable,  is  made  to  send  forth  its  green 
stalks  and  golden  harvests. 

It  is  important  that  the  American,  and  especially  the 
New-England  farmer,  should  know  how  this  is  all  done. 
I  have  dined  and  lived  with  English  farmers ;  I  have 
associated  with  them  j  I  have  frequently  obtained  their 
friendship,  and  sometimes  their  confidence ;  and,  by 
hook  and  by  crook,  I  have  wormed  this  important  secret 
out  of  them.  I  have  obtained  their  philosopher’s  stone  j 
I  have  got  the  clue  to  the  ever-living  fertility  of  their 
soil ;  and  now,  Connecticut  farmers,  in  the  fulness  of 
my  heart,  which  happens  at  this  time  to  be  overflowing 
with  the  “  milk  of  human  kindness,”  I  will  freely, 
without  the  hope  of  fee  or  rewrard,  impart  to  you  this 
grand  secret.  See  that  you  improve  by  it.  It  all  con¬ 
sists  of  one  simple  word — manure. — Address  of  P.  T. 
Barnum  before  tke  Fairfield  (Ct.)  Ag .  Society. 

Let  every  farmer  gather  and  accumulate  his  weeds, 
muck,  swamp  mud,  charcoal  dust,  coal  ashes,  soap 
suds  and  excrements  from  his  horses  and  horned  cattle, 
and  all  the  liquid  manures  from  his  yard,  and  properly 
protect  them  from  rain  and  snow,  and  he  has,  in  ona 
vast  pile,  a  capital  fund  on  which  to  base  all  his  farm¬ 
ing  operations  for  the  year.  But  how  different  from 
all  this  is  the  practice  of  many  farmers  !  In  nine  eases 
out  of  ten,  the  liquids  are  permitted  to  run  over  the 
yard ;  to  lose  their  nitrogen,  which  passes  off  in  the 
form  of  ammonia ;  their  salts,  which  are  carried  away 
by  continual  drenching  and  nearly  every  valuable  pro¬ 
perty  which  is  in  any  wray  dependent  upon  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  until,  in  fact,  every  chemical  ingredient,  without 
which  neither  plants  nor  seeds  can  exist,  is  lost  to  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  farming.  Such  a  reckless 
policy  with  regard  to  the  enriching  commodities,  ac¬ 
counts,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  cause,  for 
the  meager  productions  of  the  farm. — -Address  of  Mr. 
Eames.  _ _ 

What  are  “Native”  Cattle? 

Rev.  W.  A.  Drew  in  his  address  before  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies  of  Kennebec  and  Franklin  counties, 
(Me.,)  makes  the  following  remarks: 

u  With  regard  to  stock,  I  suppose  Maine  can  boast 
of  the  best  working  oxen  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
When  Southerners,  or  even  people  from  the  Middle 
States,  come  here,  they  are  surprised  at  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  our  ox  teams.  And  wre  have  native  cow's 
equal  to  any  of  the  royal  bloods  of  England.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  valuable  properties 
of  several  “  native  ”  cow's,  that  he  has  known  ;  though 
he  gives  no  particulars  in  regard  to  their  products,  by 
which  we  can  compare  them  wfith  others.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “  native.”  as  used  in  this  case,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  somewffiat  illustrated  by  the  paragraph  which 
follows  next  in  connexion,  in  the  same  address,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  Our  Kennebec  valley  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  late 
lamented  Dr.  Vaughan,  of  Hallowull,  for  its  enviable 
race  of  neat  cattle.  In  the  infancy  of  this  county t 
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When  he  first  moved  into  it,  he  took  great  pains  to  im¬ 
port  the  best  breeds  from  England ;  these  became  cross¬ 
ed  with  the  native  stock,  and  have  built  up  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  oxen  and  the  best  milch  cows  in  the 
country.  Our  State  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to 
that  great  and  truly  good  man  for  the  fruits  he  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  he  imported,  which 
now  bless  the  State  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  truest  friends.” 

Thus,  the  origin  of  the  u  enviable  race  of  neat  cat¬ 
tle,”  to  be  found  in  the  Kennebec  valley,  is  traced  to 
the  “  best  breeds  from  England,”  imported  by  Mr. 
Vaughan;  crosses  from  which  u  have  built  up  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  oxen  and  the  best  milch  cows  in 
the  oountry  ”! 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  tribute  paid  the  “  great 
and  truly  good  man,”  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
above  quotation;  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  beg 
leave  to  correct  an  error.  It  was  the  late  Charles 
Vaughan,  Esq.,  and  not  Dr.  Benjamin  Vaughan, 
who  imported  the  cattle  from  England.  These  two 
gentlemen,  brothers,  settled  in  Maine  nearly  at  the 
same  period,-  and  both  conferred  important  benefits  on 
that  part  of  the  country,  by  their  liberal  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  its  agriculture.  The  importation  al¬ 
luded  to  was  made  in  1792.  It  consisted  of  two  bulls 
and  two  cows.  One  of  the  cows,  while  on  the  passage, 
dropped  a  bull  calf;  and  this  animal,  having  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr,  Vaughan  to  the  late  Hon.  Christopher 
Gore,  of  Massachusetts,  became  the  foundation  of 
what  was  afterwards  widely  known  as  u  the  Gore 
breed.”  The  other  stock  was  the  foundation  of  the 
celebrated  herds  of  the  Messrs.  Vaughan,  and  was 
continued  by  them  without  admixture  of  other  blood, 
till  1824,  when  a  cross  was  made  with  the  import¬ 
ed  short-horn  bull  Denton.  For  nearly  forty  years, 
bulls  were  annually  obtained  from  these  herds,  and 
taken  to  different  parts  of  the  State ;  and  many  other 
bulls  and  cows  of  various  breeds — such  as  Bake- 
well,  or  long-horn, — short-horn,  of  different  families, — 
Hereford,  Devon,  &c. — have  been  introduced  at  various 
times;  and  unless  the  general  character  of  the  cattle  of 
the  State  has  lately  undergone  a  great  change,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  good  animal  for  any  purpose,  that  does 
not  bear  evident  marks  of  an  affinity  with  some  of  these 
stocks. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  report  from  this 
Bureau  for  1848.  Like  the  volume  from  the  same 
source  for  the  previous  year,  it  contains  a  mass  of  use¬ 
ful  matter  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  to  the  products  and  improvements  of  agriculture. 
The  staple  products  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1848,  are  put  down  as  follows;  wheat.  126,000,000 
bus.;  corn  588,000,000  bus.;  oats  185,000,000  bus.; 
potatoes  114,000,000  bus.  ;  rye  33,000,000  bus. ;  buck¬ 
wheat  12,500,000  bus.;  barley  6,222,000  bus.;  hay 
15,735,000  tons ;  hemp  20,330  tons;  cotton  1,066,000,- 
000  pounds;  tobacco  219,000,000;  rice  119,000,000 
pounds;  sugar  (produced  in  Louisiana)  200,000,000 
pounds. 

The  following  appropriate  remarks  are  made  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  increased  attention  which  has  lately  been 
given  to  the  subject  of  agriculture: 

“  The  world  has,  within  comparatively  a  few  years, 
learned  that  agriculture  offers  an  almost  illimitable  field 
for  the  operations  of  the  scientific  as  well  as  practical 
experimenter.  Its  full  development  seems  to  require 
the  application  of  all  the  physical  sciences  in  some  form 
or  other — in  the  analysis  of  soils;  in  the  nature,  struc¬ 
ture  and  habits  of  plants;  in  the  food  of  plants  and  the 
adaptation  of  soils  and  manures  to  their  sustenance  and 
growth;  in  the  improvement  of  the  races  and  kinds  of 


animals;  in  the  invention  and  improvement  of  uselul 
implements  and  machines;  and  finally,  in  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  which  points  the  agriculturist  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  his  interests  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  legislation  of  governments.  Viewed 
in  this  light  agriculture  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important,  dignified,  elevated  and  honorable  pur¬ 
suit  in  which  man  can  engage.  The  intellectual  quali¬ 
fications  which  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  agricul¬ 
ture  requires,  are  therefore  not,  second  in  degree  to  those 
which  are  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  any  other  science. 
Hence  the  importance  of  study,  experiment,  and  close 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist.  All  who 
may  be  engaged  in  that  elevating  and  ennobling  pur¬ 
suit,  may  not  have  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  versed  in  the  philosophy  which  lies  at 
its  foundation,  but,  in  a  life  devoted  to  its  practice,  the 
humblest  will  have  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  much  interesting  and  valuable  knowledge.” 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist. 

Messrs.  Editors— Your  brief  notice  of  this  new 
work  by  Mr.  Thomas,  induced  me  to  procure  it;  and 
I  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  I  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  what  I  consider  its 
improvements  over  former  works  of  this  kind.  Unlike 
the  old  Fruit  Culturist,  which  contained  a  separate  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  of  the  great  mass  of  kinds,  the 
different  varieties  are  all  placed  together,  so  as  to  be 
all  embodied  under  a  distinct  classification.  All  confu¬ 
sion  is  prevented,  by  the  quality  of  [each  sort  being 
shown  by  the  type  used  for  the  name,  so  that  the  reader 
has  only  to  glance  his  eye  over  the  column  of  names,  to 
select  what  is  most  valuable, — what  is  next  so,  and  so 
forth.  Thus,  taking  the  Apple  as  an  example,  the 
most  highly  celebrated  and  best,  13  in  number,  are  in 
large  CAPITALS — the  next  in  celebrity  and  value, 
consisting  of  over  50,  and  nearly  all  first-rate  fruits, 
are  in  small  capitals — the  next  grade,  comprising 
about  100,  possessing  good  or  valuable  qualities,  but 
only  recommended  for  large  collections,  and  including 
also  unestablished  new  sorts,  are  in  Italics  ;  while  the 
remainder,  about  75,  being  those  unworthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  are  in  common  Roman  letters.  The  accuracy 
with  which  these  rejected  sorts  have  been  designated, 
is  shown  by  the  correspondence,  without  a  single  ex¬ 
ception ,  so  far  as  the  list  goes,  with  the  rejected  list 
made  out  by  the  American  Pomological  Congress  since 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Thomas’  book. 

The  vast  number  of  varieties  which  our  nurserymen 
have  propagated  for  sale,  and  which  have  thus  become 
disseminated  far  and  wide  through  the  country,  renders 
such  a  book  particularly  appropriate  at  the  present 
time,  serving  to  point  out  the  good  from  the  bad,  and 
being  just  what  the  great  mass  of  the  community  now 
wants,  in  reducing  the  list  of  sorts  by  retaining  the 
best. 

In  searching  for  descriptions,  a  vast  amouut  of  labor 
is  saved  by  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Mr.  T.  For 
example,  suppose  a  young  cultivator  has  fruited  a  fine 
new  apple,  but  has  lost  the  name,  and  which  I  will 
suppose  is  the  Gravenstein.  He  perceives  it  is  an  au¬ 
tumn  fruit ;  he  therefore  turns  to  the  division  appropria¬ 
ted  to  autumn  apples.  It  is  sub-acid ;  he  turns  to  the 
class  of  this  division  containing  sub-acid  fruit.  It  is 
striped  with  red;  the  section  of  this  class  for  striped 
apples  is  quickly  examined,  and  all  the  labor  saved  of 
turning  over  the  whole  list  of  autumn  apples  in  search 
of  the  names. 

The  same  terms  are  used  for  describing  the  sorts  as 
in  former  works,  but  they  are  made  much  more  clear 
and  definite  to  the  ordinary  reader,  by  the  distinct  de¬ 
finitions  given  of  their  exact  meaning,  and  made  quite 
plain  by  the  use  of  cuts. 
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There  area  number  of  smaller  improvements  of  great 
convenience,  as  the  adoption  of  English  names  instead 
of  French,  whenever  practicable,  for  the  best  sorts — a 
glossary  explaining  terms,  and  others  which  my  limits 
preclude  noticing ;  besides  which  the  book  contains  all 
the  recent  and  important  discoveries  in  relation  to  fruit 
culture,  posted  down  to  the  present  time. 

Respectfully  yours,  R.  R. 


domestic  (ffconomjj,  ftscipw,  Ut. 


Preserving  Fruit— Bread. 

Eds.  Cultivator — As  the  season  has  returned 
in  which  it  is  time  to  be  packing  away  dried  fruits, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  notice  in  the  last  year’s  Culti¬ 
vator,  of  a  method  of  preserving  dried  fruits  from 
the  depredations  of  insects ;  which  was  by  sprink¬ 
ling  them  with  brandy.  Now,  as  I  am  decidedly 
opposed  to  laying  a  temptation,  even  before  a  rep¬ 
tile ,  to  drink  brandy ,  I  will  give  you  my  method, 
which  I  have  practiced  with  perfect  success  many 
years.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  are  sufficiently  dried, 
I  spread  them  upon  tins,  and  set  them  in  an  oven 
(hot  enough  to  bake  bread,)  about  two  minutes,* 
and  then  pack  them  in  tight  papers  or  cloth  bags, 
and  they  require  no  further  attention  if  kept  several 
years. 

I  noticed  also  that  brandy  would  prevent  bread 
from  becoming  heavy,  which  was  made  of  flour 
from  grown  wheat.  I  think  I  can  recommend  a 
better  specific.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  try 
the  experiment  myself;  but  a  lady  showed  me  some 
very  light  bread,  which  she  said  was  made  from  the 
flour  of  grain  that  was  sprouted  very  badly.  She 
said,  after  it  was  risen,  she  made  it  stiff  enough  to 
mould  with  buckwheat  flour,  and  though  not  quite 
as  white,  it  must  be  more  wholesome  than  that 
which  is  made  light  with  brandy.  Yours  respect¬ 
fully,  F.  S.  C.  Canaan ,  Ct.,  September ,  1849. 

Manufacture  of  Cheese. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Jefferson  County 
Agricultural  Society,  to  examine  cheese  dairies, 
say,  in  their  report: — We  endeavored  to  collect  in¬ 
formation  from  those  best  qualified  to  instruct,  and 
to  compare  the  different  opinions  upon  the  subject, 
and  briefly  point  out  the  defects,  (or  the  reasons 
for  them,)  which  we  noticed  in  our  examinations. 
When  a  thermometer  was  used  we  found  great  uni¬ 
formity  as  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  was 
set,  as  it  is  termed,  for  cheese,  generally  from  84 
to  86°,  the  extremes  being  from  80  to  90°,  and 
scald  from  100  to  106°,  and  a  common  sized  tea-cup 
full  of  salt  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
cheese.  But  where  the  figures  for  setting,  scald¬ 
ing,  and  salting  were  the  same,  we  found  the  re¬ 
sults  widely  different.  The  most  prominent  reason 
for  this  difference,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  length  of 
time  that  the  curd  is  scalded,  and  the  time  that  it 
is  salted;  if  scalded  at  100°  and  scalded  one  hour, 
it  will  be  as  hard,  and  make  as  firm  cheese — all 
other  parts  of  the  process  being  the  same— as  it  will 
scalded  30  minutes,  at  104,  or  perhaps  106°;  and 
in  salting,  it  requires  much  judgment.  If  the  salt 
is  put  into  the  curd  before  the  whey  is  sufficiently 
drained  off,  it  will  drain  off  with  the  whey,  leaving 
a  lack  of  salt,  consequently  a  soft,  and,  to  use  a 
dairy  term,  the  huffy  cheese;  and  if  not  put  in  suf¬ 
ficiently  soon,  it  will  not  be  properly  mixed,  making 
it  uneven  or  knotty. 

*  The  small  kinds  need  not  stand  in  the  oven  over  one  minute. 


Chesse  should  be  made  pretty  firm.  It  is  now  air 
article  of  export,  and  if  made  too  soft  is  not  only 
liable  to  loss  in  transportation,  but  a  very  smart 
cheese,  bordering  upon  strong,  does  not  suit  the 
market,  a  milder  article  being  preferred.  We  no¬ 
ticed  several  dairymen  making  mistakes  in  this 
particular-endeavoring  to  make  their  cheese  quite 
too  soft,  supposing  it  to  be  more  marketable. 

We  will  only  add,  if  your  cheese  is  too  soft,  scald 
higher  and  longer,  and  add  a  little  more  salt,  and 
be  careful  not  to  have  too  much  of  it  run  off  with 
the  whey.  If  hard  and  knotty,  put  in  your  salt 
sooner,  almost  as  soon  as  you  get  it  in  the  sink;  if 
this  does  not  remedy  the  matter,  scald  less. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  method  of  making 
cheese  pursued  by  Mr.  McAllister,  to  whom  the 
first  premium  was  awarded.  The  committee  say, 
the  cheese  was  very  firm  and  sound  on  the  outside, 
but  soft  and  rich  within: 

“We  set  our  milk  immediately  after  skimming  at 
about  85  degrees,  mix  the  rennet  perfectly,  let  it 
stand  45  minutes,  then  break  it  up  carefully  and 
coarsely,  let  it  stand  15  minutes,  break  it  finer,  let 
it  stand  and  settle  15  minutes,  and  then  dip  offf  the 
whey,  and  then  heat  to  90  degrees;  let  it  stand  30 
minutes,  dip  off  the  whey  again  and  then  heat  to 
95  degrees;  let  it  stand  30  minutes  and  then  break 
the  curd  very  fine,  then  heat  to  100  degrees,  let  it 
stand  30  minutes  and  then  dip  the  curd  into  the 
sink;  salt  soon  while  the  curd  is  wet  and  warm — a 
tea-cup  full  of  salt  to  12  pounds  of  cheese — press 
very  hard.” 


Hams. — The  Southern  Cultivator  notices  some 
hams  exhibited  at  the  Georgia  state  fair,  which 
were  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years  old.  The 
writer  says-. — “  The  owner  refused  to  divulge  his 
secret;  but  as  we  have  fortunately  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  it,  we  here  give  it.  Procure  some  good, 
clean  hickory  ashes,  have  them  perfectly  dry ;  draw 
your  meat  from  the  pickle  on  a  dry  day ;  sprinkle 
the  ashes  over  the  meat  pretty  thick,  being  careful 
not  to  knock  off  more  salt  than  what  must  fall  off; 
then  hang  up  your  meat  as  high  as  possible ;  smoke 
it  with  cool  smoke,  made  by  hickory  wood;  be  sure 
to  take  it  down  before  the  skipper-fly  makes  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  being  generally  in  this  climate,  first 
of  March;  pack  it  away  on  a  dry  day  in  casks: 
1st,  a  layer  of  hams  in  perfectly  dry  hickory  ashes; 
2d,  a  course  of  corn  cobs,  &c.;  cover  your  cask 
snug  and  tight,  and  you  may  rest  easy  about  your 
hams.” 


Agricultural  Song. 

The  following  was  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  County  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  at  their 
meeting  in  October  last,  by  Tristram  Burgess, 
Esq.,  of  Rhode  Island: 

With  the  Pioneer  Axe,  what  a  conquest  is  made ; 

What  a  field  from  the  forest  is  won ! 

What  regions,  reduced  from  the  wilderness  shade, 

Are  now  warmed  in  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

From  the  rock  where  our  fathers  in  exile  first  landed, 

Their  clearing,  from  river  to  river,  has  spread ; 

And  mountains,  and  plains,  by  their  sons  are  commanded 
Till  now  on  the  beach  of  Pacific  they  tread. 

What  farm  for  a  nation  to  cultivate  now ! 

And  gather  the  wonderful  harvest  it  yields; 

’Tis  an  Empire,  reduced  to  the  Sickle  and  Plow, 

An  empire  of  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  fields. 

The  Plow  and  the  Sickle  shall  shine  bright  in  glory, 

When  the  Sword  and  the  Sceptre  shall  crumble  in  rust ; 

And  the  farmer  shall  live,  both  in  song  and  in  story, 

When  warriors  and  kings  are  forgotten  in  dust. 
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Communications  have  been  received  since  our  last, 
from  F.  Holbrook,  S.  B.  Halliday,  Elisha  Fuller,  John 
VV.  Proctor,  A.  G.  Moody,  R.  R.,  A  Young  Farmer,  T., 
H.  C.  W.,  W.  C.  W.,  L.  Durand,  F.  S.  C.,  J.  H.  W., 
A.  Redfield,  J.  R.  S.,  N.  Longworth,  W.  S.,  I.  Hil¬ 
dreth,  A  Subscriber,  S.  Spencer,  S.  B.  Buckley. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  fol¬ 
lows — Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  at  Hopewell 
Nursery,  near  Fredericksburgh ,  Va.,  from  H.  R.  Ro¬ 
bey,  proprietor— The  Autographieal  Counterfeit  De¬ 
tector,  a  Companion  to  the  Bank  Note  Reporter,  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  Thompson,  69  Wall-street.  This  contains 
fac-simile  signatures  of  all  the  Presidents  and  Cashiers 
of  Banks  in  the  Union — price  25  cents.  A  copy  of  it 
is  sent  gratis  to  all  subscribers  to  the  Bank  Note  Re¬ 
porter,  which  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  which  has 
come  under  our  notice. 

We  have  received  a  communication  reviewing  the 
address  of  Hon.  J.  A.  King,  published  in  our  October 
number.  The  main  points  objected  to  are,  that  10  per 
cent,  income  on  the  agricultural  capital  of  Queens 
county,  is  too  high,  and  that  the  calculations  by  which 
this  amount  is  shown,  are  erroneous.  For  instance,  it 
is  contended,  that  Mr.  K’s  “  estimate  of  four  shillings 
(50  cts.)  per  bushel  for  potatoes,  and  $12.50  per  ton 
for  hay,  may  do  for  last  year,  and  for  Queens  county, 
in  its  particular  location;  but  half  that  sum  would  have 
to  apply  to  most  years  and  most  sections  of  the  country. 
That  deduction  alone,  would  reduce  the  estimated  net 
income  of  Queens  county,  nearly  one  half.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  estimate  that  the  value  of  the  straw  was 
one  half  that  of  the  grain,  must  have  been  four  fold  too 
high,  even  for  Queens  county.”  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  writer  of  the  foregoing  remarks  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  K’s  estimates  were  for  Queens  county 
alone,  with  no  reference  to  other  sections.  His  object 
was  to  show  the  income  from  capital  invested  in  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  particular  district,  and  hence  the  articles 
were  estimated  at  their  local  value.  The  prices  of 
potatoes,  hay,  and  straw,  are  of  course  high,  when 
compared  with  those  obtained  in  districts  remote  from 
market;  but  for  the  neighborhood  of  New-York,  we 
should  not  deem  them  over-rated. 

SCp^The  paragraph  in  our  last  No.,  p.  341,  attribut¬ 
ing  certain  “  stereotyped  errors,”  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  was  probably,  so  far  as  the  source  of  the 
errors  was  alluded  to,  wrong.  Most  likely  the  writer 
saw  them  in  some  stray  article,  erroneously  credited  to 
that  journal.  He  would  not,  we  are  certain,  intention¬ 
ally  have  misrepresented  the  matter. 

Transmutation. — If  our  correspondent  at  Johns¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  who  signs  himself  u  A  Subscriber,’7  will 
show  us  “  heads  of  chess  growing  on  wheat  stems,  with 
wheat  blades,”  as  he  alleges  he  has  seen,  we  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  he  has  made  out  a  case  of  transmuta¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  this  very  statement  that  we  utterly  re¬ 
pudiate — disbelieve.  We  did  not  suppose  that  he  meant 
to  be  understood  in  his  former  communication,  (Oct.  No., 
p.  318,)  as  asserting  that  chess  actually  grew  on  wheat 
stalks.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  question  is  easily  set¬ 
tled — only  produce  the  wheat  stalks  with  heads  of  chess 
growing  on  them,  and  all  must  admit  the  doctrine  is 
proved  conclusively.  But  so  far  as  our  knowledge  ex¬ 
tends,  and  we  have  been  engaged  in  examining  the 
matter  for  about  20  years,  no  such  thing  has  ever  been 
produced,  nor  do  we  suppose  it  ever  will  be.  That  our 
correspondent  honestly  believes  that,  in  the  case  to 
which  he  alluded,  such  was  the  fact,  we  do  not  doubt; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  occurred  (<  many 
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years  since,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy.”  He  then  receiv¬ 
ed  an  impression  which  has  rested  upon  his  mind  till  the 
present  time;  but  we  cannot  take  for  “  a  fact  as  clear 
as  our  existence,”  the  impressions  of  boyhood,  especially 
when  they  contradict  the  well-known  and  established 
laws  by  which  every  grain,  as  we  are  assured  by  inspi¬ 
ration,  is  made  to  produce  its  like.  “  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles'?” 

National  Board  of  Agriculture. — In  another 
part  of  this  number,  will  be  found  an  article  on  this 
subject  from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed  correspondent 
Hon.  F.  Holbrook,  to  which  we  invite  particular  at¬ 
tention.  The  establishment  of  such  a  Board,  was  con¬ 
templated  by  some  of  the  founders  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  serious  objec¬ 
tion  has  ever  been  made  to  the  measure  on  constitutional 
grounds.  We  think  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  Department  of  this  character,  properly  conduct¬ 
ed,  would  be  the  means  of  advancing  agriculture  in  a 
great  degree,  and  of  indirectly  benefitting  all  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country.  In  the  statesman-like  document 
to  which  we  are  happy  to  give  publicity,  the  various 
arguments  which  bear  on  the  subject  are  ably  set  forth. 

Indian  Corn  and  Meal. — Indian  corn  will  always 
be  an  important  product  of  this  country.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
are  much  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  this  grain 
than  any  other,  and  the  quantity  which  that  region  is 
capable  of  producing,  is  incalculable.  The  main  part 
of  the  crop  will,  probably,  for  many  years,  as  now,  be 
converted  into  beef  and  pork;  but  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  drying  the  grain — par¬ 
ticularly  by  Stafford’s  steam  apparafus — we  think  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  that  it  may  become  a  permanent  arti¬ 
cle  of  export.  Experience  has  now  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  delivering  grain  and  meal  prepared  by 
this  mode,  in  good  order,  in  any  port  in  the  world  ;  and 
as  the  crop  is  not  grown  in  Britain,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  nor  in  any  part  of  Europe  for  extensive 
exportation,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  supply 
the  English  markets  with  large  quantities  of  the  meal, 
when  the  people  have  found  out  its  excellence  as  food 
for  man  and  beast. 

We  have  before  us  a  statement  of  the  comparative 
amounts  of  Indian  corn,  which  arrived  at  different  points 
of  tide  water  during  a  part  of  the  years  1848  and 
1849.  It  appears  that  from  the  first  of  May  to  the 
22d  of  August,  this  year,  there  arrived  at  Albany 
3,643,708  bushels  of  corn,  against  1,371,868  bushels 
of  the  previous  year;  that  the  exports  from  New-Or- 
leans  to  August  11th,  this  year,  were  1,455,306  sacks, 
being  an  increase  244,105  sacks  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  We  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  an  exhibit  of 
the  amount  sent  out  of  the  country  for  the  two  last 
years. 

Agriculture  in  New-Brunswick — Mr.  J.  H. 
Reid,  of  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  writes — “Our  show  came 
off  on  the  4th  October,  and  was  the  best  ever  held  in 
the  province.  Our  grains  astonished  the  Old-Country 
people — wheat  weighing  68  lbs.  per  bushel,  barley  59 
lbs.,  oats  45  lbs.  Mr.  Watts  had  a  squash  weighing 
177  lbs.  The  horse  show  was  not  good;  the  good 
cattle  were  in  few  hands;  my  sheep  were  the  only  good 
stock  of  that  kind;  the  pigs  made  a  good  show;  and 
there  was  a  good  exhibition  of  manufactures.  We 
are  steadily  advancing  in  the  good  cause.  I  got  a  re¬ 
solution  passed,  ordering  a  copy  of  The  Cultivator  for 
every  member  of  the  Society.  I  am  getting  one  ram 
and  two  ewes  from  Mr.  Large,  of  Gloucestershire, 
England,  the  celebrated  breeder  of  the  Improved  Cots- 
wolds,  or  New  Oxfordshires.  The  ram  cost  .£60,  and 
the  ewes  £10  each.” 

Broom  Corn. — The  Ohio  Statesman  says,  that 
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Charles  Eaton  and  Brothers  have  had  700  acres 
of  land  planted  in  broom  corn  the  present  season,  450 
acres  of  which  were  rented  at  $5  an  acre.  Much  of 
this  land  has  been  devoted  to  broom  corn  for  five  years 
in  succession.  The  crop,  after  being  cured,  is  sent 
chiefly  to  New-York. 

Crops  in  North-Carolina.— Mr.  S  J.  Wheeler, 
of  Murfreesboro,  writes— “  Corn  and  pea  crops  are  very 
good  all  through  the  eastern  counties  of  our  State;  in* 
deed  I  never  saw  heavier  crops  on  the  Roanoke,  than 
I  have  seen  during  the  past  month.” 

The  last  Wheat  Crop  in  Northwestern  Ohio. 
— Mr.  S.  H.  Arnold,  of  Seneca  county,  writes-— 
“  Wheat  the  present  year  is  poor  in  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  ;  the  injury  being  caused  by  the  ‘  wheat  midge  7  and 
rust.  This  county  will  not  average  half  the  usual 
yield.  The  fall-sown  wheat  looks  well.” 

Starch  from  Indian  Corn. — The  Ohio  Statesman 
informs  us  that  large  quantities  of  starch  are  made  from 
this  grain  in  that  State.  An  establishment  near  Co¬ 
lumbus  is  said  to  use  20,000  bushels  of  corn  annually  for 
this  purpose.  No  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  color  of 
the  corn,  as  by  the  improved  modes  of  manufacturing, 
as  light-colored  starch  is  produced  from  the  dark-color¬ 
ed  varieties,  as  from  white.  The  quality  of  the  starch 
here  made  is  said  to  be  superior,  commanding  a  higher 
price  in  New-York  and  New-Orleans  than  that  made  from 
wheat.  The  offal  of  the  grain  is  fed  to  hogs,  and  at 
the  manufactory  alluded  to,  500  to  600  head  are  annu¬ 
ally  fattened. 

Peat  Charcoal. — Sometime  since,  we  mentioned 
that  extensive  experiments  were  going  on  in  England 
and  Ireland,  with  peat  charcoal  as  a  deodorizer  or  dis¬ 
infectant.  By  late  accounts  we  learn  that  it  has  been 
successfully  used  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  con¬ 
tents  of  privies  inodorous,  and  thus  bringing  them  into 
a  portable  condition.  It  is  thought  that  the  substance 
will  be  brought  into  general  use  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  and  that  it  will  be  of  great  utility,  not  only  in  an 
agricultural,  but  in  a  sanitory  view.  Mr.  Rogers,  who 
first  brought  the  substance  to  notice  for  this  purpose, 
gives  some  important  results  in  regard  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  peat  charcoal  in  preventing  the  escape  of  odors 
from  sewers,  cess-pools,  &e.  He  states  that  instead  of 
removing  the  contents  of  such  receptacles  in  warm 
weather,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  the  surface 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  the  peat  charcoal.  Several 
experiments  are  cited  where  this  had  been  done,  and  no 
odor  arose  for  several  months. 

Potato  Disease  not  caused  by  Insects. — Mr. 
Curtis,  a  distinguished  English  entomologist,  has  just 
published  a  volume  in  reference  to  insects  which  attack 
the  potato.  Speaking  of  the  malady  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  so  extensively  in  potatoes  for  several  years,  he 
remarks — “  Amongst  the  numerous  causes  which  have 
been  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  this  alarming  and 
severe  visitation,  insects  have  been  frequently  taxed  as 
the  destructive  agents;  but  I  am  convinced  the  calami¬ 
ty  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  presence.”  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  there  are  many  species  of  insects  which  prey 
upon  the  potato  in  its  various  stages;  but  he  thinks 
there  is  no  evidence  that  their  attacks  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  what  is  called  the  potato  disease. 

Cellars  for  Manure. — The  claimants  for  the  pre¬ 
miums  on  farms,  offered  by  the  Middlesex  (Mass.)  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society,  generally  speak  highly  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  keeping  manure  in  cellars.  R.  Chaffin  states 
that  he  considers  one  load  of  manure  composted  in  the 
cellar  under  his  barn,  worth  three  which  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  frost,  rain,  evaporation,  &c.  His 
cellar  is  closed,  excluding  the  frost  and  rain  altogether. 
His  cows  are  kept  in  the  barn,  nights,  all  the  year; 
their  manure  goes  into  the  cellar,  where  hogs  are  kept 


to  root  over  the  different  materials,  and  mix  them  into 
a  compost. 

Protection  of  Crops. — -In  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  grain-fields  of  the  farmer  suffer  serious  damage 
from  the  depredations  of  wild  birds  and  animals.  The 
common  wild  pigeon  often  does  great  injury  by  pulling 
up  spring  grain,  especially  Indian  corn,  near  where 
their  roosts  or  breeding  places  are  established.  They 
go  in  flocks,  and  destroy  a  field  of  many  acres  in  a 
few  minutes.  Various  means  have  been  adopted  to 
keep  off  the  birds,  such  as  placing  images  and  other 
objects  in  the  field,  with  but  little  advantage.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  hawks  might  be  trained  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  pigeons  from  lighting  on  grain-fields. 
In  the  days  of  falconry,  several  species  of  hawks  were 
trained  for  the  pursuit  of  game.  We  have  one  or  more 
species  in  this  country,  which  naturally  prey  on  pigeons 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  pigeon-hawk,  ( Falco 
columbarius ,)  is  an  object  of  perfect  terror  to  the  pi¬ 
geon.  Whether  it  could  be  trained  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  suggested  is  doubtful ;  but  from  the  great  dread 
manifested  towards  it  by  the  pigeon,  it  might  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  confine  the  hawk  in  some  conspicuous  situation 
in  the  field. 

Ohio  Mineral  Paint.— -We  have  received  a  pam¬ 
phlet  giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  article, 
and  describing  its  properties  and  mode  of  application. 
The  history  of  its  discovery  is  as  follows:  y 

About  two  years  ago,  near  the  town  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
a  singular  substance  was  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  a 
brook,  resembling  in  its  character  and  appearance, 
flakes  of  the  purest  indigo,  and  of  the  consistency  of 
hard  clay  or  cold  tallow.  This  was  at  first  regarded 
with  but  little  interest,  until  some  individuals,  attracted 
by  its  singular  qualities  and  appearance,  were  induced 
to  make  some  experiments  with  it.  Subsequent  to  this, 
however,  it  was  also  found  to  exist  in  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  at  some  considerable  depth  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  on  being  taken  from  the  mine  and  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  it  became  completely  indurated,  re¬ 
sembling  slate,  or  lumps  of  anthracite  coal.  This  was 
finally  around,  and  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  and  applied 
as  a  paint,  and  it  gradually  hardened  until  it  changed 
to  stone,  perfectly  protecting  any  substance  it  covered, 
from  air,  moisture  and  fire. 

It  is  said  to  be  susceptible  of  being  made  of  various 
shades  of  color,  from  a  cream  and  fawn  to  a  blue,  dark 
brown  and  black;  that  it  readily  mixes  with  the  drying 
oils,  and  requires  no  particular  skill  in  the  mode  of 
preparation,  and  is  recommended  as  more  economical 
than  other  paints.  The  composition  of  the  original 
substance  is  given  as  follows: 

Magnesia, . -28  per  cent. 

Alumina, . 26  “  “ 

Silex,..., . 15  “  “ 

Oxide  of  Iron, . 11  u  c< 

Sulphate  of  Iron, .  9  “  t( 

Lime,  .  .  8  “  “ 

Carbon, .  3  ft  11 

100 

W.  H.  Starr,  67  Beekman-street,  New-York,  is 
agent  for  this  paint. 

Cultivation  of  Cranberries. — Sylvester  Reeves, 
of  Wayland,  Mass.,  states  to  the  officers  of  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  Agricultural  Society,  that  he  has  made 
an  experiment  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  cranber¬ 
ries.  In  1841  he  commenced  setting  out  vines  on  a 
sandy  loam,  near  a  stream,  which  was  liable  to  over¬ 
flow  its  banks  during  freshets.  The  soil  had  been  once 
plowed  several  years  before,  and  the  surface  left  very 
uneven,  and  so  left  to  become  swarded  over.  The 
cranberry  vines  were  set  out  in  sods  of  ten  inches 
square,  the  sod  of  the  ground  to  be  planted  having  been 
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previously  removed  >  in  corresponding  squares— the  dis¬ 
tances  being  18  to  24  inches.  These  vines  grew  thrift 
tily,  at  first,  but  failed  in  dry  weather. 

He  made  another  trial  in  1845,  by  removing  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  six  to  eighteen  inches,  reducing  the  sur¬ 
face  to  a  more  uniform  level,  placing  the  vines  out  in 
the  sub-soil  in  the  same  manner,  and  of  the  same  di¬ 
mensions  as  in  1841.  These  vines  covered  the  ground 
the  third  year,  where  the  sub-soil  was  mellow  and  loose, 
without  any  farther  labor ;  but  where  the  soil  was  hard 
and  mixed  with  small  lumps  of  iron  ore,  their  growth 
was  more  retarded. 

In  1848,  he  selected  the  most  productive  part  of  the 
ground,  raked  and  measured  four  bushels,  from  4  square 
rods.  The  drouth  of  the  past  season,  and  a  frost  of 
the  16th  of  July,  reduced  the  yield  of  the  crop.  The 
ground  can  be  flowed  winter  and  spring. 


CUnmzvs  to  (lomoponknto. 


Ringbone. — JL  Young  Farmer .  Youatt  says — 
tl  Ringbone  is  one  of  the  most  serious  lamenesses  with 
which  the  horse  can  be  afflicted.  In  its  early  stage,  or 
when  recognized  only  by  a  bony  enlargement  on  both 
sides  of  the  pastern-joint,  or  in  some  few  cases  on  one 
side  only,  the  lameness  is  not  very  considerable,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  to  remove  the  disease  by  active  blis¬ 
tering  or  the  application  of  the  cautery  ;  but  there  is  so 
much  wear  and  tear  in  this  part  of  the  animal,  that  the 
inflammation  and  the  disposition  to  the  formation  of  bone 
rapidly  spread;  and  when  the  bony  deposit  begins  to 
spread,  the  disease  is  incurable.”  We  know  nothing  of 
ringbone  being  “  fed  by  a  bladder,  situated  in  the  heel, 
or  posterior  part  of  the  foot.” 

Flax.— We  know  nothing,  personally,  of  the  success 
of  flax  on  reclaimed  bogs;  but  have  been  told  that  it 
does  well  in  Ireland  in  such  situations. 

Insect  in  Wheat. — T.,  Hulmeville,  Pa.  The  in¬ 
sect  alluded  to  in  the  extract  you  send,  is  not  described 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  identify  it.  The 
color  and  size  of  the  larva  correspond  to  the  larva  of 
the  wheat  midge,  Cecidomyia  tritici;  for  a  description 
of  which  see  Cultivator  for  1844,  page  243,  and  cur¬ 
rent  volume,  page  256.  Dr.  Harris  describes  two 
grain  moths — Tinea  granella,  and  the  Angumois  moth, 
Jlnacampsis  cerealella.  A  moth  closely  allied  to  the 
latter,  if  it  is  not  in  fact  the  same,  called  in  some  sections 
the  “  flying  weevil,”  is  described  by  Mr.  Owen  in  the 
Cultivator  for  1846,  page  208  to  212,  and  344.  Your 
insect  does  not  appear  to  be  either  of  these;  we  think 
it  more  probable  that  it  is  the  wheat  midge,  above 
mentioned,  which  is  erroneously  called  “weevil”  in 
the  northern  States.  The  larva,  however,  does  not  eat 
into  the  grain.  It  is  a  simple  maggot  and  does  injury 
only  while  the  grain  is  in  a  soft  or  immature  state,  by 
absorbing  the  juices. 

Muck  and  Clay. — A.  R.,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  From  the 
description  of  your  soils,  it  is  impossible  to  give  minute 
directions  in  regard  to  the  application  of  muck  and  clay. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  clay  will  do  most  good  on  the 
most  gravelly  or  sandy  soils,  and  the  muck  on  those 
which  have  least  vegetable  matter.  The  muck  is  bet¬ 
ter  when  composted  with  animal  manure — ashes  are 
better  than  lime  to  mix  with  it.  If  it  is  to  be  used 
alone,  next  spring,  it  is  better  to  be  drawn  out  this  fall, 
and  left  in  small  heaps,  that  the  frost  and  air  may  dis¬ 
pel  the  aoids.  (See  Cult,  for  1847,  pages  297,  298. 

Seedlings. 

'DEAR,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  Apples,  Horaechestnut,  Mountain 

Ash,  and  Buckthorn  Seedlings  for  sale.  Also  seed  of  the 
above  kinds  of  trees.  Every  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  and  grafts  of  the  celebrated  Yirgalieu  Pear  of  Geneva. 
For  sale  at  the  Geneva  Nursery,  by 
Geneva,  Nov.  1—  6t.*  W.  G  VERPLANCK. 


Dec. 


Merchants  and  Farmers,  Attention 

TOHN  MAYHER  &  Co’s  New  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
u  Seed  Store,  197  Water  street,  N.  Y.,  where  they  have  for  sale 
the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Farming  Implements 
ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  city,  all  of  which  they  wjil  sell  cheap¬ 
er  than  the  same  kind  of  goods  can  be  purchased  at  any  other 
house  in  the  city. 

Our  goods  are  all  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Farmers  want¬ 
ing  to  purchase,  will  please  call  and  examine  our  stock,  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  our  assortment,  may  be  found  the 
celebrated  highest  premium  Eagle  Plows,  together  with  the  most 
approved  plows  now  in  use. 

Also,  horse  powers,  threshing  machines,  fan  mills,  corn  shellers, 
straw  cutters,  corn  mills,  churns,  seed  sowers,  ox  yokes,  ox  scra¬ 
pers,  horse  rakes,  hay  rakes,  patent  chain  pump,  (that  never  free¬ 
zes  nor  rusts,)  and  other  pumps.  In  fact,  we  have  everything  for 
farming  purposes,  together  with  guano,  bone  dust,  and  other  ferti- 
lizers  ( 

PREMIUM  PLOWS. 

WE  have  upwards  of  1000  Plows  of  the  most  approved  kinds, 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  soil,  both  for  the  south  and  the  north.  All 
warranted.  — 

HAY,  STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS. 

WE  have  also,  500  Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutters,  on  hand  and 
for  sale,  among  which  are  Hovey’s  celebrated  Patent  Spiral  Knife 
Cutter,  which  surpasses  all  other  cutters  now  in  use,  for  hand  or 
horse  power.  — 

FLOUR  AND  CORN  MILLS. 

FITZGERALD’S  Patent  Flour  and  Grain  Mills.  We  will 
guarantee  to  supply  orders  for  these  as  cheap  as  any  other  agent  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  They  are  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
kind  of  Portable  Flour  Mills  now  in  use.  We  have  also  a  large 
assortment  of  east  iron  mills  for  grinding  corn,  coffee  and  spices, 
at  very  low  prices.  — 

FANNING  MILLS. 

I.  T.  GRANT  &  CO’S  Patent  Premium,  and  other  mills,  on 
hand  and  for  sale,  at  the  lowest  prices,  warranted  to  clean  rice  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  seed  and  grain. 

CORN  SHELLERS. 

WE  have  a  large  assortment  of  Corn  Shellers  on  hand  for  horse 
or  hand  power  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  that  will  shell  from  150 
to  1200  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  day.  All  warranted  to  be 
made  up  in  the  best  manner.  — 

RICE  AND  COFFEE  HULLERS. 

WE  have  a  first  rate  article  for  this  purpose,  that  will  do  the 
work  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser.  Warranted. 

GUANO. 

WE  will  supply  orders  for  Peruvian,  Patagonian  and  Prepared 
Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Lime,  Ashes,  Ac.,  all  warranted  fresh,  and  to 
be  the  kinds  that  are  ordered,  at  as  low  prices  as  can  be  had  in  this 
city.  We  have  a  large  supply  constantly  on  hand. 

WIRE  FOR  FENCES. 

FENCE  Wire  of  all  sizes,  from  5£  to  9  cents  per  lb. 

SEED  WHEAT. 

500  bushels  of  the  celebrated  white-flint  seed  wheat. 

500  “  “  “  Mediterranean  ;1 

500  “  other  “  varieties  £<  Suitable  for 

fall  sowing.  — 

SEED  RYE. 

500  bushels  of  the  best  kinds  of  winter  rye. 

CLOVER  SEED. 

500  bushels  of  prime  clover  seed  on  hand,  and 

500  “  “  timothy  seed. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

BLUE  and  Ray,  also  Lucerne,  and  all  European  Field  and  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds  suitable  for  the  American  climate,  imported  expressly 
for  us.  Warranted  to  be  genuine  and  fresh. 

N-  B.  If  any  of  om\goods  should  not  prove  to  be  what  we  re 
present  them,  we  will  refund  the  money  when  they  are  returned, 
together  with  all  the  expenses  that  occur  in  so  doing. 

JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO., 

Oct  1 — tf.  197  Water  Street,  New  York. 

Fruit  Trees. 

TRIE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  this  fall  their  usual  assortment, 
1  viz  :  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees. 

The  following  Pears  on  the  Quince. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Bartlett, 

Virgalieu,  (White  and  Gray,) 

Onondag8,  or  Swan’s  Orange, 

Duchesse  d’  Angouleme, 

New  Gray  Winter  Beurre, 

Doyenne  d’  Ete,  or  Summer  Virgalieu, 

Columbia, 

Bloodgood, 

Vicar  of  Winkfield, 

Beurre  Diel, 

Dearborn’s  Seedling, 

Leon  Le  Clerc. 

Also,  a  few  hundreds  of  the  European  Mountain  Ash,  of  an  ex¬ 
tra  size.  WILSON,  THORBURN  &  TELLER, 

Albany,  Sept.  1.— 3t.  Nurserymen. 
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MSX  OF  AGENTS 

i 

FOR 

“THE  CULTIVATOR”  AND  “THE  HORTICULTURIST.” 

(Continued  from  page  358.) 


The  Cultivator — Price  $1  a  year.  To  Agents,  seven  copies  for  $5.— Fifteen  copies  for  $10.  All 
subscriptions  to  begin  with  the  volume,  which  commences  with  the  January  No.  in  each  year. 

The  Horticulturist— Price  $3  a  year.  Agents  are  allowed  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  re¬ 
tail  price,  on  all  subscriptions  they  forward.  Subscribers  to  the  Horticulturist  may  commence  with  the 
volume  in  July,  or  with  the  half  volume  in  January. 

O3*  All  orders  to  come  free  of  postage  and  to  be  accompanied  with  the  money  for  the  numbers  ordered. 


NEW  JERSEY. 
Augusta — W.  H.  Roe 
Burlington — Thos:  Hancock;] 
Bridgeton — J.  B.  Potter 
Bethlehem— P.  Sigler 
Columbus— J.  W.  Wright 
Clinton — H.  Exton 
Camden — Benj.  W.  Cooper 
Crosswicks — A.  Bunting 
Englishtown — Wm.  D.  Reed 
Freehold — Joseph  Combs 
Fairton — G.  S.  Wiiiteear 
Greenwich — Benj.  SheppardJ 
Griggstown — A.  Van  JDoren 
Haddonfield— Sami.  L.  Burrough 
Jacksonville — Sami.  T.  Dufiell 
King  wood — John  T.  Risler 
Lambertviile — S.  C.  Barber 
Long  Branch — Thos.  Shearman 
Lumberton — Jos.  Deacon 
Mendbam — D.  B.  Williams 
Mount  Holly — Jos.  H.  Deacon 
Manalapan — Jas.  M.  Perrine" 
Metuchin — Wm.  M.  Ross 
Moorestown — Wm.  M.  Coopen 
Medford — George  Haines 
Newark — Ritchie  &  Eadie 
New  Egypt— G.  &.  B.  Cox 
Newton — S.  Cassiday 
New  Brunswick — H.  Smalley 
New  Vernon — S.  Liddsley 
New  Market — Abel  Vail 
Pleasant  Grove — John  Hance 
Pittstown — G.  Larew 
Perth  Amboy — Jas.  Parker 
Point  Pleasant — Thomas  Cook 
Patterson — John  Home 
Princeton — James  Carnahan 
Quakertown — T.  Probasco 
Rahway- Jos.  Shann 
Rancocas— JI.  Wills 
Sparta — G.  T.  Comings 
Spotswood — John  D.  Outcalt 
Summit — Geo.  S.  Marschalk 
Sergeanlsville — J.  Lessey 
Shrewsbury — J.  Corlies 
Squam  Village — A.  Lafetra 
Shark  River — John  P.  L.  Tilton 
Springfield — Jonas  Wade 
Trenton — D.  K.  Schenck 
Toms  River — W.  McKean 
WOoubridge — D.  N.  Demarest 
Woodsville— H.  Runkell 
Yardsville — Sam’l  Allison,  Jr 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Addison— Wm.  Roddie 
Ashland— Jas.  Bullock 
Allentown — D.  C.  Freytag 
Allegheny  City — Chas.  Anderson 
Athens — Sam’l.  Ovenshire 
Allen — G.  Brindle 
Attleborough— S.  Cooper 
Brownsville — J.  L.  Bowman 
Bethany — E.  W.  Hamlin 
Bethlehem — C.  C.  Tombler 
Bloomsburgh — George  Y ost 
Bealsviile — Wm.  J.  Hill 
Berwick — Rev.  J.  II.  Young 
Beaver  Plain — D.  Minis 
Beach  Ridge — E.  Pearce 
Butler— A  M.  Evans 


Byberry — M.  A.  Walmsbury 
Bridgewater — John  S.  Paul 
Bristol— Samuel  Hulme 
Brownsburgh — J.  A.  Beaumont 
Cumberland  Valley — II.  R.  An¬ 
derson 

Cheny  Ridge — L.  Collins 
Catasauquas— Ed.  Schrieber 
Carverton — R.  Carver 
Connells ville— Jos.  Herbert 
Colebrookdale— A.  Schultz 
Cattawissa — Wm.  J.  Eyer 
Curwinsville — John  Miles 
Conneautville — Chas.  B.  Povver 
Chandlerville — J.  Hobson 
Carlisle — Samuel  Myers 
Chambersburg — Wm.  L.  Cham¬ 
bers 

Dimock — Chas.  S.  Gilbert 
Danborough — Chas.  Smith 
Damascus — Hon.  M.  Tyler 
Dundaff — Jas.  McAlla 
Dunsburgh — J.  T.  Kintzing 
East  Brook— Thos.  Fisher 
Erie— Thomas  Moorehead,  Jr. 
Eaton — L.  Harding 
Earl. ville — D.  Van  Reed 
Equinunk — W.  Weston 
Eldredville — R.  Bedford 
Friendsville— C.  Carmalt 
Fairview — M.  D.  Boyd 
Germantown — John  Wilkinson 
Galilee — P.  P.  Bingham 
Germaiisville — G.  Peter 
Gibson — L.  Brainard 
Great  Bend — J.  Numan 
Greensburg — Dan.  Weltz 
Gwynned— L.  B.  Shaw 
Harrisburg — R.  Bryson 
Hamlinton — B.  Hamlin 
Honesdale — C.  P.  Waller 
Hyde  Park — A.  Pulver 
Hill  Top — Jas.  B.  Hawkins 
Hamorton — C.  Passmore 
Harthgig — Geo.  Siddall 
Hanover — P.  Farney 
Huntingdon — John  Coldstock 
Houg'nstown — G.  H.  Bucher 
Harbor  Creek — Wm.  A.  Besby 
Hulmeville — Chas.  W.  Taylor 
Lancaster— John  Gish  &  Bro. 
Lebanon — John  H.  Cassiday 
Lahaska — Wm.  Stavely 
Lewisburg — S.  F.  Lyndall 
Lehmann — Wm.  Major 
Lynn— D.  Amy 
Lanesboro — S.  Frazier 
Lumberville— Wm.  J.  Jewett 
Leraysville — E.  Marsh 
Lisburn — John  Schenck 
Lawrenceville— W.  Kilburn 
Mansfield — Jas.  R.  Wilson 
Millar dsville — O.  T.  Kinney’ 
Mount  Republic— S.  E.  North 
Montrose — H.  J.  Webb 
Mehoopany — Geo.  Whipple 
Mechanicsburg — A.  Babb 
Maiden  Creek — J.  Wright 
Morrisdale— Samuel  Waring 
McKean — John  Parmater 
Meadsville — M.  H.  Bagley 
Manor— Jno.  Schosch 


Muncy — B.  M.  Ellis 
Mercer — A.  M.  Fleming 
Newportville— A.  M.  Mcllvaine 
North  Whitehall — Ed.  Kehler 
Newtown — A.  Cornell 
New  Castle — George  Pearson 
New  Troy — H.  Denison 
Newtowii  Square — Lewis  Brook 
Newville — Wm.  II.  Woodburn 
New  burg — J.  Au 
North  East — James  McCord 
Norristown — Robert  Iredell 
Ottsville — R.  C.  Weaver 
Oley — Dr.  P.  G.  Bertolet 
Oakville — Samuel  M.  Sharp 
Philadelphia — W.  B.  Zieber 
Pottstown — Owen  Stover 
Prompton — Wm.  F.  Hurlburt 
Pleasant  Mount — O.  Stevenson 
Priceville — M.  Mogridge 
Pleasant  Unity — A.  Culbertson 
Providence — D.  S.  Koon 
Puseyville — J.  D.  Harrar 
Pleasant  Valley— John  M.  Sands 
Preston— Jas.  W.  Simpson 
Perryopolis — P.  Cope 
Paris — J.  J.  Hopkins 
Quakertown — Wm.  Dennis 
Rileysville — M.  Thomlinson 
Ruchsville — John  Erdman 
Richborough — J.  Vanhorn 
Reading — John  Bertolet 
Reedsvllle — Charles  Colfelt 
Rieglesville — Jas.  W.  Long 
Stroudsburg — F.  Starbi.rd 
Springtown — Sam’l  Fulmer 
Springville — A.  Cassedy 
Seigfrieds  Ferry — Ed.  Schrieber 
Setzlers  Store— Andrew  Bush 
South  Warren — B.  Buffington 
Salona — Wm.  Fearon,  Jr 
Starucco — B.  Sampson 
Shepherdstown — Jas.  Graham 
Strawntown — Wm.  Christman 
Shiremanstown — Samuel  Eberly 
Tarentum — D.  Maclean 
Tunkhannock — George  Leighton 
Tafton — R.  Bingham.  Jr 
Thompsontown— Jos.  Kurtz 
The  Valley — Jas.  Beatty 
Ulster — John  Mather 
Uniontown — A.  Hadden 
Upton — John  McClelland 
Westchester — Morris  &  Stokes 
Waymart — N.  Rogers 
Wyalusing — H.  H.  Welles 
Waterford — M.  Strong 
West  Greenville — Wm.  Waugh 
Warren— N.  Sill 
Waynesburg — J.  Higinbftham 
Wilkesbarre* — O.  Collins 
West  Alexander — G.  With  am 
Yardleyville — Rev.  C.  Wiitber-  ; 
ger 

York — John  Evans 
Zelionople — C.  S.  Fassavant 


DELAWARE. 

Dover — Wm.  W.  Morris 
Delaware  City — W.  W.  Lesley 
Loveville — Stephen  Springer 
Middletown— S.  E.  Bradford 


New  Castle — John  Pattison 
Smyrna — Wm.  Wilds 
Summit  Bridge— J.  A.  Lam 
Talleyville— Amor  Chandler 
Wilmington — James  La  Roche 

MARYLAND. 
Annapolis — Jas.  Boyle 
Abington — W.  F.  Brand 
Baltimore— Samuel^  Sands,  Ed. 

American  Farmer 
Buckeystown — B.  J.  Snouffers 
Clifty — L.  Snyder 
Cockeysville — Jno.  B.  Matthews 
Centreville — John  Tilghman 
Catonsville — J.  Hy  Ferguson 
Cumberland — Putnam  Page 
Cecil  ton — T.  V.  Ward 
Darlington — Benjamin  Silver 
Ellieotts  Mills — Wm.  Denny 
Easton — II.  Bateman 
Frederick — L.  T.  Prince 
Glymont — L.  Marbury 
Harmony — P.  Wethered 
Hagerstown — A.  Rench 
Hopewell  X  Roads— John  H. 

Mitchell 

Leitersburgh — F.  Byer 
Laurel — Col.  Horace  Capron 
Mount  Pleasant — E.  Creager 
New  Market — Thos.  Hughlett 
Owings  Mills — D.  Carlysle 
Petersville — Col.  H.  Dunlap 
Port  Deposite — N.  W.  McCor¬ 
mick 

Princess  Ann— Wm.  T.  G.  Polk 
Queenstown — C.  C.  Tilghman 
Reistertown — F.  Anderson 
Smithsbury — Steph.  J.  Simpson 
Sundv  Spring — Ed.  Stabler 
St.  Michaels — S.  Hambleton 
Sykesville — James  Sykes 
Triadelphia — J ames  Harban 
Taney  town — S.  Buffington 
Towsontown — Charles  Howard 
Trappe — M.  Goldsborough 
Utica  Mills— S.  G.  Cockey 
Warren — Wm.  Morrison 
Wisesburg— C.  E.  Bernondy 
Walkersville — Jacob  Walker 
Wye  Mill — Wm.  Rose 


DISTRICT  COLUMBIA. 
Georgetown  John  H.  King 
Washington — J.  F.  Callan 


VIRGINIA, 

Aetna — John  Cooks 
Alexandria — Bell  &  Entwisle 
Anandale — Wm.  Garges 
Amelia  C.  H. — Wm.  Eggleston 
Aldie — Ed.  A.  Stover 
Ayletts— Ed.  Hill 
Barboursville — J.  B.  Newman 
Blacksburg— T.  J.  Oliver 
Buffalo  Springs — J.  J.  Hite 
Berryville— Chas.  E.  Kifpball 
Broadford — F.  Grayson 
Burwells  Bay — Thos.  II.  Holt 
Brentville— Jas.  II.  Reed 
Bridgewater — Wm.  Rice 
Catawba — D.  B.  Early 
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Crab  Bottom — E.  Arbogast 
Campbell  C.  H. — E.  C.  Jordan 
Conrads  Store — J.  E.  Harnsber* 
ger 

Christiansburg — Eli  Phlegan 
Chaltans  Hill— A.  F.  Buclianan 
Chantilly — John  He  well 
Clifton  Forge — Col.  E.  Jordan 
Chuckatuelr— J.  Bunch 
Charlottesville — Wm.  B.  Minor 
Circleville — Thomas  Nichols 
Clear  Branch— L.  L.  Waterman 
Charlemont— N.  G.  Davis 
Culpepper  0.  H. — E.  B.  Hill 
Dayton — H.  Thomas 
Dickensons  Store — W.  Dicken¬ 
son,  Jr 

Davis  Mills— N.  C.  Purton 
Davis  Store — R.  Davis  ^ 

Dover  Mills — R.  Wood 
Doe  Hill — A.  J.  Jones 
Evansville— Wm.  Armstrong 
Elon — Dr.  P.  Patterson 
Emery— Jos.  W.  Davis 
Fincastle— James  S.  Walroud 
Floyd  C.  H. — A.  Glusher 
Fredericksburgh — H.  R.  Robey 
Farrowsville — W.  C.  Stribbling 
Fish  Creek — John  Bell 
Fishersville — John  Bush 
Fairfax  C.  H.— Robert  Allison 
Fellowsville — E.  S.  M.  Hill 
Franklin — Wm.  McCoy 
Greenville — Wm.  Wallace 
Goochland  C.  H. — J.  Michaux 
Giles  C.  H. — Jos.  S.  Peck 
Harrisonburg — J.  Hardesty 
Heveners  Store — John  Lightner 
Hambleton’s  Store — H.  Hurst 
H'nruius  Tavern — R.  W.  N.  No* 
land 

Halifax  C.  H.  Jas.  S.  Early 
Haymarket — C.  C.  Marsteller 
Hickory  Fork — R.  C.  Robins 
Jefferson— D.  B.  Steger 
King  George  C.  H. — D.  Leives 
Kearneysviile — Dr.  P.  Hoffman 
Kerrs  Creek — M.  Dunlap 
King  &  Queen  C.  H — R.  Pollard, 
Jr 

La  Fayette — Geo.  W.  Barnett 
Liimville  Creek — T.  A.  Hope- 
well 

Lynchburg — M.  Davis,  Jr 
Liberty — M.  Davis 
Loves  Mills — James  Cole 
Liberty  Mills— Col.  E.  P.  Bar¬ 
bour 

Lovington — E.  T.  Estes 
McDowell — George  Carlisle 
Mathews  C.  H. — Wm.  Shultice 
Marlins  Bottom — J.  A.  Price 
Middlebrook — W.  McCutchan 
Martinsburgh — Jos.  Hoffman 
Moorefield — M.  W.  Gamble 
McGaheysville — G.  T.  Hopkins 
Mount  Clinton— Geo.  Crawford 
Mount  Sidney — R.  S.  Harusber- 
ger 

Milford  M. 11s— John  Towles 
Millville— A.  T.  Dishman 
Manchester — Postmaster 
Millwood— John  E.  Page 
Mint  Spring— Sam’l  F.  Christian 
Marion — George  W.  Jones 
Mount  Meriden — M.  Kersh 
Newbern — John  C.  Darsh 
New  Market — Dr.  S.  P.  C.  Hen- 

|^0j 

North  Garden— J.  B.  Townley 
Natural  Bridge — Jas.  L.  Patton 
Norfolk — J.  S.  Wise 
Newville — Dr.  W.  J.  Harrison 
New  Martinsville — R.  W.  Cox 
New  London — Dr.  H.  Harris 
Oak  Flat — James  B.  Anderson 
Pursels  Store— John  Thompson 
Port  Republic — S.  Harnsberger 
Petersburg!! — Wm.  Robertson 
Powhatan  C.  II.— H.  Harris 
Paris — Thomas  B.  Massie 
Pedlar  Mills— W.  B.  Rucher 
Parkersburg — M.  Chapman 
Palatine — J.  M.  Sterling 
Philamont — Thomas  Beavers 
Pleasant  Gap — T.  W.  Walton 
Retreat— James  S.  Callaway 
Richmond — W.  II.  Richardson 
Rural  Retreat — L.  D.  Hancock 
Rose  Mills— Daniel  Warwick 
Robertsons  Store — Hon  W.  Coles 
Euckmanville— H.  Ruckmer 


Shad  well— F.  G.  Ruffin 
Shepherdstown — J.  Hoffman.  Jr 
Sublets  Tavern — John  M.  Sly 
Snickersville — Eli  Hurst 
Suffolk— K.  Hill 

Stony  Creek  Warehouse — A.  Al¬ 
dridge 

Salem — C.  W.  Burwell 
Stuarts  Draft — Wm.  Heiger 
Summit  Point — Dr.  Blackburn 
Sinitiifield — W.  H.  Jordan 
Sheetz  Mill — E.  Rineharts 
Staunton — George  W.  Crawford 
Seven  Mile  Ford — W.  W.  Han¬ 
son 

St  Clairs  Bottom — Wm.  H.  Til- 
son 

Saltville — J.  M.  Johnston 
Tye  River  Mills — Thos.  Massie 
Tnompsonville — W.  B.  Reid 
Triadelphia — S.  D.  Faiis 
Tye  River  Warehouse — Dr.  Ca- 
loway 

Variety  Mills — Charles  B.  Hill 
Winchester — H.  F.  Baker 
Wheatland — S.  B.  T.  Caldwell 
Waynesboro — John  Bush 
Warrenton  Springs — Thomas  G. 
Bradford 

Wilmington — Samuel  Stillman 
AVheeling — Wm.  Gregg 
Washington — F.  S.  Browning 
Woodstock — Jacob  Burner 
Wytheviiie — Charles  C.  Tate 
Warm  Springs — J.  W.  Warrick 
AVarminster — Jos.  C.  Cabell 
West  Liberty — E.  R.  F.  Morgan 
AVellsburgh — J.  Hodgens 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Albright — J.  R.  Montgomery 
Ashville — J.  H.  Coleman 
Averysboro— Col.  K.  Murchison 
Black  River  Chapel — H.  W. 

Beatty 

Catawba  Spa — AV.  P.  Bynum 
Concord — Isaac  Burns 
Cedar  H.ll — Samuel  W.  Burns 
Cottage  Home— R.  H.  Morrison 
Clover  Garden — AV.  J.  Bingham 
Cowansville — Dr.  John  F.  Foard 
Clemmonsville — N.  G.  A.  Chapin 
Chapel  Hill — John  Loader 
Claytonville — L.  S.  Gash 
Duriiams  .Creek — C.  S.  Robason 
Early  Grove — Wm.  P.  Reinhart 
Forks  of  Pigeon — J.  Cathey 
Fair  Grove — Charles  Mock 
Fayetteville — Benj.  Robinson 
Fort  Defiance — Ed.  AV.  Jones 
Gravelly  Hill — Samuel  Anders 
Greensboro — James  Sloan 
Golden  V alley — G.  L.  Summey 
Greenville — Benj.  F.  Ebone 
Hertford — Dr.  J.  L.  Bunch 
Halifax — John  R.  Gary 
Hammonds  Store — J.  AV.  Burns 
IJarnells  Store — Dr.  J.  B.  Leavey 
Hillsborough — Wm.  Cain,  Jr 
Henderson— L.  PI.  Ki'tle 
Jamestown — Dr.  S.  G.  Coffin 
Kirkland — E.  B.  Burns 
Limestoue — A.  Pearson 
Lexington — W.  R.  Holt 
Lombardy  Grove — J.  A.  Russell 
Lincolnton — C.  C.  Henderson 
Long  Creek — John  F.  RobitzOch 
Lagrang  e — Col.  M.  AV.  Leach 
Murfreesboro — Dr.  Peets 
Milton — A.  J.  AValker 
McCollums  Store — R.  T.  Steele 
Mills  River — John  W.  Erwin 
Matamoras — James  Lucas 
Moseley  Hall — J.  Lassiter 
Mount  Airy— A.  Denney 
Newbern— George  S.  Attmore 
Nashville — J.  P.  Weshay 
Oxford — Col.  L.  Gilliam 
Pioneer  Mills — J.  C.  Sosserman 
Pitch  Landing — AVm.  H.  Taylor 
Raleigh — W.  White 
Red  Plains — T.  Gleen 
Rocky  Mount— AV.  S.  Battle 
Rockingham — S.  W.  Covington 
Swan, boro — Ed.  Hill 
Salisbury — B.  Julian 
South  Mills — D  D.  Ferebeo 
St  John — S.  J.  AVheeler 
Tarboro — Robert  Norfleet 
Taylors  Bridge — John  Robins,  sr 
Topsail — J.  D  Jones 
Williamsburg — Chas.  R.  Jones 


Watson’s  Bridge — Wm.  AV atson 
Williamsville — A.  AVilliams 
AVoodville — A.  A.  Perry 
AVilliamston — J.  S.  Farrell 
Wilmington — AVm.  A.  Wright 
AVeishes  Mills— E.  M.  Dury 
AVilkesboro — H.  P.  Waugh 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Beaufort— B.  R.  Bythewood 
Bluffton — Dr.  John  W.  Kirk 
Cherleston — Samuel  Hart,  Sr 
do  John  Russell 
Columbia— AV.  F.  Purse 
Catoura — J.  H.  Cleveland 
Cheraw— H.  AV.  Plarrington 
Edgefield  C.  H. — Samuel  Brooks 
Greenville  C.  H.— A.  B.  Crook 
Monks  Comer — Dr.  J.  R.  Motte 
Nation  Ford — A.  AArhite 
Newberry — R.  Stewart 
Orangeburg— M.  Robinson 
Pliney— B  F.  Stairley 
Pomaria — Wm.  Summer 
Pocotahgo — J.  B.  Dunwody 
Pendleton — E.  Sharpe,  Jr 
Stony  Point — E.  Stacey 
Spring  Grove — Jas.  AV.  AVatts 
Terryville— J.  E.  Calhoun 
Winnsborough— S.  P.  Thomas 
Woodruffs— Col.  J.  M.  Crook 


GEORGIA. 

Anthonys  Shoals — J.  D.  Watkins 
Atlanta — R.  Peters 
Athens — AVm.  N.  AVhile 
Birdsville — J.  V.  Jones 
Columbus — Dr.  A.  M.  AValker 
Clarkesville — Geo.  I.  Kollock 
Culloden — Prof.  J.  Darby 
Elberton — B.  Burch 
Knoxville — Samuel  Rutherford 
Mount  Zion — Robt.  AValcott 
Mayfield — Thomas  Jones 
Macon — Robert  Nelson 
Mulberry  Grove — AVm.  G.  AVal¬ 
ker 

Milledgeville— Geo.  L.  Deming 
Marietta — Wm.  Root 
Mobley  Pond — James  D.  AVade 
Pratlsville — George  A.  Winn 
Sparta— J .  PI.  Burnett 
Savannah — AVm.  PI.  Cuyler 
Thomaston — G.  L.  Birdsong 
Upatoie — R.  W.  Carnes 
AVashington — Dr.  F.  P'ricklen 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Belmont — A.  Foster 
Clinton — Jas.  M.  Smith 
De  Kalb — Jas.  L.  Vaughan 
Edwards  Depot — M.  A\r.  Phillips 
Gallatin — E.  R.  Brown 
Gholson — Caleb  Reid 
Liberty — Hon.  Jehu  AVall 
Oxford — M.  Peques 
Okachickama — Dr.  W.  B.  AVil- 
bourne 

Raymond — C.  F.  Le  Grand 
Washington — Thomas  Affleck 
AVhitesville — D.  L.  Phares 
Yazoo  City — John  J.  AVilson 


ALABAMA. 

Claiborne— Dr.  R.  Maiben 
Eufaula — J.  AV.  Rains 
Florence — Alex.  D.  Coflee 
Lockland — Dr.  Cloud 
Lownsboro — R.  PI.  McCall 
Montgomery — Chas.  Cromelin 
Northport — John  Bells 
Pushmatcha — Sami.  Ruffin 
Suggsville — A.  Denny 
Tuscaloosa — Judge  Collier 
Wetumpka — AV.  G.  McWilliams 

TENNESSEE. 

Blairs  Ferry — A.  S.  Lenoir 
Bethesda — M.  Steele 
Campbellsville — N.  Hays 
Crossville — Benj.  Bentley 
Campbells  Station — Col.  G.  W. 
Malny 

Cass — J.  Wood 

Four  Mile  Branch — Chas.  M.  Me 
Ghee 

Franklin — AVm .  B.  Campbell 
Facility — J.  T.  Lenoir 
Franklin  College — T.  Fanning 
Greenville — Eph.  Link 
Hardemans  X  Roads — J.  S.  Clay- 
brook 

Hills  Valley— M.  E.  Cator 


Dec* 


Harrison — A.  C.  Richard 
Jackson — AVm.  H.  Stephen* 
Knoxville — AVm.  C.  Kam 
Kingston — Jno.  Y.  Smith 
Lenoirs — Wm.  B.  Lenoir 
Leifers  Fork— John  A.  AVilkins 
Manscoes  Creek — A.  C.  Cart* 
wright 

McMinnville — A.  M.  Stone 
Maryville— S.  T.  Bicknell 
Nashville — AV.  H.  Humphreys 
Philadelphia— AV.  F.  Lenoir 
Paris — John  J.  Mathews 
Pinckiiey— Robt.  Reams 
Pikeville — A.  C.  Carnes 
Somerville — H.  A.  Taylor 
Shelby ville— Thos.  C.  Ryall 
St.  Clair — John  Hoflrninster 
Whitehouse — John  Cowles 
AVhitesville — S.  Browning 


ARKANSAS. 
Dockiville — L.  Garland 
Eagletown — A.  Robinson 
Fort  Smith— Phuson  &  Smith 
Maysville — Jas.  Vann,  Jr 
Sylvia — Rev.  E.  Jones 
AVheelock — H.  K.  Copeland 


LOUISIANA. 
Clinton — John  Bell 
Iberville— Dr.  Dupuy 
Manchac — Dr.  Romer 
New  Orleans — B.  M.  Norman 
New  River— S.  Tillotson 
Springfield— Dr.  Geo.  Colmer 


FLORIDA. 

Key  AVest — J.  B.  Browne 
Mandarin — John  L.  Hamilton 
Pensacola — D.  AValker 


TEXAS. 

Laraca — F.  &  J.  Beaumont 


MISSOURI. 

Auburn — Isaac  Lea 
Boonville — Jas.  AV.  Plarper 
Des  Pens  Institute — AVm.  Dyer 
Frederiektown — Dr.  J.  Gosney 
Fee  F'ee — Jas.  S.  Quisenbury 
Georgetown — R.  Gentry 
Plouses  Spring — AATn.  Richter 
Jackson — Jos.  AV.  Russell 
Middle  Fork — Jas.  Fliu 
Philadelphia — Dr.  J.  S.  Cassell 
Rock  Hill — C.  Armstrong 
St.  Louis — Plant  &  Brother 
do  E.  P.  Pettes 
Springfield — Hon.  J.  S.  Phelps 
Taylors  Store — H.  Y.  Sheetz 
Ten  Mills— Geo.  Y.  Bacon 
AVestport — E.  Price 
Wallonham — Jos.  J.  Ritenour 


KENTUCKY. 
Bridgport — Ray  Mayhall 
Bowling  Green — Jos.  J.  Youngs 
love 

Brownsboro — J.  F.  Coons 
Barry — Dr.  AVm.  Shrelkeld 
Bedford — N.  Parker 
Colbyville — Samuel  D.  Martin 
Flowers  Creek — AVm.  Moorland 
Frankfort — A.  C.  Keenon 
Grass  Hills — L.  Sanders 
Hickory  Flat — Daniel  AV.  Smith 
Henderson — P.  H.  Hillyer 
Independence — M.  J.  Phillips 
Louisville — A.  G.  Munn 
Lexington — Col.  C.  J.  Sanders 
Midway — B.  Gratz 
Maysville — C.  B.  Anderson 
North  Fork— Isaac  Lewis 
Nicholasville — Jas.  A.  Welch 
New  Liberty — John  M.  Reed 
Owensboro — A.  M.  Stout 
Piketon — J.  N.  Richardson 
Richmond — C.  Turner 
Stanford — J.  C.  Gentry 
Shawnees  Run — J.  R.  Bryant 
Versailes — AVm.  B.  Young 
AVinchester — W.  Miller 


OHIO. 

Andover — T.  Creasy 
Athens — Geo.  Putnam 
Auburn — A.  E.  Barnes 
Attica — AVm.  Leeds 
Akron — P.  A.  Moore 
Ashtabula — Chas.  Morter 
Bristolville — L.  B.  Maltby 
Bainbridge— A.  M.  Marshall 


1 849. 


Biootufield — J.  K.  Wing 
Braceville — F.  E.  Stow 
Blendon- — H.  Phelps 
Bridge  Creek — H.  May 
Brookfield — Jas.  Fowler 
Bettville — F.  Warren 
Bellet'outain — J.  S.  Tinrris 
Bloomingville — H.  Beeken 
Bowling  Green — Dr.  W.  R.  Peck 
Brandywine  Mills— Wm.  Foster 
Barlow — N.  P.  Henry 
Browns  Mill — John  Danley 
Cleves— Wm.  H.  H.  Taylor 
Circleville — Geo.  Donny 
Chesterville — W rn.  O.  Ellis 
Cincinnati — J.  B.  Russell 
Columbus— J.  G.  Jones 
Carrolton — John  Porter 
Cniliicothe — W.  M.  Anderson 
Cleveland — J.  Stair  &  Son 
Canfield — L.  Tempi  in 
Cuyahoga  Falls — H.  B.  Tuttle 
Cherry  valley — C.  Petre 
Chester — W.  Sherwood 
Canal  Dover — J.  Ricksecker 
Central  College — D.  Watson 
Claridon — C.  L.  Taylor 
Cherokee — Wm.  A.  Funk 
Carthage — J.  Ludlow 
Cumminsville — M.  Dodsworth 
Canton — R.  Lovett 
Dover— C.  H.  Tobey 
Dayton — J.  D.  Phillips 
East  Claridon — H.  Armstrong 
Ellsworth — Jos.  Coit 
Enon — J.  S.  Wilson 
Eaton — Jas.  G.  Fanning 
Etna — Abm.  Miller 
East  Cleveland — E.  Halley 
Fitchville — M.  E.  Mead 
Fredonia — Geo.  P.  Howell 
Freedom — O.  L.  Drake 
Gustavus — Geo.  Hezlep 
Gallipolis — John  Hoy 
Greenwich — W.  R.  Smith 
Green  Springs — Jas.  Crockett 
Granville — A.  P.  Pritchard 
Gambier — M.  White 
Hudson — H.  Baldwin 
Hillsboro — John  Barry 
Hartford — N.  E.  Austin 
Huron — P.  Adams 
Jefferson — E.  Wood 
Johnstown — Thomas  Cummings 
Kinsman— John  R.  Stanhope,  Jr. 
Kirtlan.l— A.  C.  Russell 
Kenkersville — W.  E.  Ellis 
Kingsville— C.  Terrill 
Lenox — Jos.  Atkins 
Lancaster — J.  Classie 
Lurnberton— Jas.  Jenkins 
Lower  Newport — Jos.  Bocker 
Le  Roy — J.  Phillips 
Marion — J.  S.  Copeland 
Marietta — D.  E.  Gardner 
Mount  Vernon — M.  True 
Monroeville — J.  Smith 
Morses  Salt  Works — R.  George 
Milan— Chas  Wilber 
Morgan— H.  Osborn 
M assilon— C .  W essener 
Malta — P.  Porter,  Jr. 

Melmore — S.  Arnold 
Mt.  Healthy— M.  D.  Flemming 
Mt.  Union — W.  Hurst 
Newark — H.  S.  Sprague 
Newport — A.B.  Battelle  . 

North  Fairfield — E.  Macomber 
New  Vienna — C.  Lewis 
Newton  Falls — J.  S.  Smith 
Nelsonville — J.  W.  Fulton 
Norwalk— Aug.  Joslin 
Oberlm — H.  C.  Taylor 
Orangeville — N.  E.  Austin 
Oxford— J .  D.  Ringwood 
Poland— Wm.  Little 
Portage — Jas.  Bloom 
Parkman — H.  S.  Ruckman 
Peru — S.  Atherton 
Pleasant  Hill— Wm.  Tift 
Piketon— D.  P.  Withrow 
.  Painesville- — C.  Huntington 
Picjua— B.  F.  Brown 
Quaker  Bottom— C.  Turley 
Randolph— O.  C.  Dickinson 
Republic — H.  P.  Benton. 
Ravenna — B.  Little 
Rockport — Geo.  B.  Merwin 
Ruggles — Jos.  Southerland 
Reading— H.  Palmer 
River  Styx— Geo.  K.  Pardee 
Springfield — W.  M.  Cooper 
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Springsboro — D.  Selvey 
Sandusky — A.  II.  Moss 
Salem — Jos  Wright 
Selma — J.  Landes 
Somerset — D.  Yost 
Sharon  Centre — M.  A.  Chandler 
Scroggsfield — Jas.  Ramsay 
Steuben — Chas.  B.  Simmons 
Steubenville — F.  A.  Wells 
Springdale — A.  A.  Mullett 
Sharonville — L.  Morse 
Toledo — M.  Baldwin 
Tiften — Wm.  Randall 
Tallmadge — P.  C.  Stone 
Troy — P.  A.  Smith 
Tremainsville — L.  Haughton 
Urbana — Joel  Funk 
Upper  Sandusky — Geo.  Meyers 
Vienna— S.  H.  Reed 
Vernon — L.  D.  Sheldon 
Vienna  X  Roads — W.  R.  Webb 
Willoughby — J.  W.  Penfield 
Wadsworth — J.  A.  Borst 
Williamsfield — Wm.  M.  French 
Walhonding — John  Johnson 
Westerville — Ed.  Mattoon 
Warren — Ed.  Potter 
Worthiuglon — J.  Clapham 
Whiteford— S.  W.  Allen 
West  Liberty — J.  W.  Brown 
Wakeman — L.  T.  Farand 
Waterford — Chas.  Peters 
Watertown — D.  Deming 
Yellow  Springs — Wm,  Bunyan 
Yellow  Creek — B.  Thompson 
Zanesville — Jas.  L.  Cox 


INDIANA. 

Armiesburgh — Chas.  Lewis 
Bristol — G.  Senior 
Cross  Plains— H.  Morton 
Chancery — D.  Cowgill 
Elkhart — Geo.  W.  Tibbitts 
Evansville — Samuel  Orr 
Fort  Wayne — R.  D.  Turner 
Greenville — A.  Hedden 
Hammonds — A.  Imvood 
Huntington — S.  B.  Worden 
Knightstown — J.  Parker 
Lima — M.  Averill 
Lawrenceburgli — Geo.  P.  Buell 
Laport — J.  James 
Lafayette — Canada  Fink 
Michigan  City — Geo.  Smith 
Madison — Tho's.  B.  Spelman 
Milltown — S.  R.  Jenner 
New  Harmony — John  Beal 
New  Albany — D.  Hedden 
Orleans — John  F.  Kimberley 
Ontario — T.  Field 
Rising  Sun — B.  S.  Crutchfield 
Romney — Chas.  B.  Meigs,  Jr. 
Rockville — P.  Mitchell 
Richmond— Jos.  P.  Plummer 
South  Bend — J.  K.  Wright 
Terre  Haute — A.  M.  Pettengill 


ILLINOIS. 

Alton — M.  G.  Atwood 
Belleville— L.  V.  Hooper 
Beverly — A.  Holt 
Bristol — W.  Van  Emmon 
Byron — Silas  Hurd 
Carlinville — J.  C.  Dawes 
Canton — S.  Tracy 
Channahon — M.  Benjamin 
Chicago — Griggs,  Bross  &  Co. 
Como — F.  Cushing 
Cazenovia — M.  L.  Dunlap 
Chester — N.  Conant 
Crystal  Lake — J.  S.  Paine 
Dixon — J ohn  Shillaber 
Dundee — J.  A.  Carpenter 
Emmett — S.  Lawrenson 
Elkhorn — Wm.  Ardsey 
Freeport — L.  W.  Guiteau 
Franklin  Grove — N.  Whitney 
Geneseo— H.  C.  Sleight 
Godfrey — Sami.  A.  Chamberlain 
Galena — Jos.  N.  Waggoner 
Jonesborough — W.  Willard 
Kendall — E.  S.  L.  Richardson 
Little  Fort — Thos.  Reid 
Lockport — E.  E.  Bush 
Lewiston — Steph.  Dewey 
Lyndon— G.  Loomiss 
M'illsladt— Wm.  I/ark 
Mount  Pulaski— W.  P.  Whittle 
Newark — J.  W.  Mason 
Otsego — H.  Geddans 
Oswego — E.  Macomber 
'  Oquaca— D.  W.  Davis 


Paddocks  Grove — G.  Flagg 
Panther  Creek — J.  B.  Shaw 
Peoria — F.  Kingsley 
Princeton— C.  Bryant 
Providence — R.  S.  Steinham 
Quincy— Geo.  Howard 
Sterling — G.  W.  Wood  burn 
Thornton — John  Millar 
Upper  Alton— Benj.  F.  Long 
W  arsaw — Postmaster 
Woodburn — W.  H.  Rider 

MICHIGAN. 

Albion — J.  Gardner 
Ann  Arbor — Wm.  S.  Maynard 
Adrian — G.  W.  Merrick 
Algonac — Geo.  Jasperse 
Armada — Geo.  Andrews 
Battle  Creek — Jeremiah  Brown 
Byron — M.  &  F.  Wilcox 
Burr  Oak — Chas.  Betts 
Bennetts  Corners — G.  Reynolds 
Brooklyn — R.  Watkins 
Crockery  Creek — W.  Hathaway 
Clinton — Geo.  De  1 
Cooper — B.  Earle 
Charleston — Geo.  Thomas 
Cold  Water — Levi  Daggett 
Detroit — H.  Hurlbut 
Dexter — Hon.  S.  W.  Dexter 
Dover — P.  Me  South 
Emmett — Wm.  Newboe 
East  Dover — A.  D.  Carroll 
Erie — A.  J.  Keeney 
Eagle — S.  W.  Moyer 
Plat  Rock — John  Cook 
Farmington — W.  E.  Pier 
Granville — Daniel  Stewart 
Galesburgh — E.  M.  Clapp 
Grass  Lake — Dr.  S.  McWhorter 
Holland— R.  S.  Williams 
Jones ville — P.  Ganyard 
Jackson — John  Wigglesworth 
Kalamazoo — Wm.  IT.  Edgar 
lama — J.  A.  Easton 
Livingston — J.  C.  Culver 
Lexington — Geo.  Smith 
Lasalle — IT.  Brown 
Mackinac — M.  S.  Wait 
Maple — Chas.  Dean 
Mendon— E.  Allis 
Monroe — J.  L.  Edrind 
Marshall — IT.  A.  Tillotson 
Onondaga — C.  M.  Maynard 
Pontiac — IT.  N.  Howard 
Plymouth — H.  Durfee 
Plainwell — C.  C.  White 
Romeo— C.  F.  Maliary 
Rawsonville — P.  M.  Rogers 


St.  Clair — Wm.  B.  Barrows 
Scio — T.  Foster 
Southfield — Wm.  Ives,  Jr. 
Saline — J.  E.  Mitchell 
South  Nankin — N.  Collins 
South  Plymouth — E.  Anderson 
Schoolcraft — M.  N.  Duncan 
Tecumseh — P.  R.  Adams 
Troy — L.  Cone 
Union  City — T.  Moseley 
Washington — D.  Cooley 
York — D.  Carpenter 
Ypsi  lanti — F.  K.  Rexford 


WISCONSIN. 

Aztalan — E.  P.  Tngalls 
Beloit — M.  P  Cogswell 
Brookfield  Marcy — Ed.  Hatch 
Beetown — Jas.  Prideaux 
Delavan — F.  R.  Phoenix 
East  Troy — E.  Wright 
Elkhorn — Henry  Leet 
Fairwater — Wm.  Plocker 
Fort  Winnebago — G.  H.  Merrill 
Green  Bay — O,  P.  Knapp 
Janesville — J.  F.  Willard 
Linden — J.  Weston 
Lakeville — H.  Cooper 
Manitouwac — H.  Spencer 
Milwaukie— B.  B.  Bird 
do  C.  Shepard 
Neosho — Wm.  Lehman 
Osh  Kosh — Jos.  II.  Osborne 
Oak  Creek — Asa  Howes 
Prairie  Du  Chien — N.  S.  Gilbert 
Palmyra — D,  F.  Melendy 
Racine — L.  C.  Cary 
Sugar  Creek — L.  K.  House 
Southport— Theodore  Newell 
Summit — D.  Worthington 
Saylesburghs  Mills — D.C.  Bowen 
Union  Centre — A.  K.  Ketchum 
Waukan— H.  LI.  Bradt 
Waterville — R.  M.  Meigs 
White  Water — Levi  Kinney 
Waupun — John  Taylor 
West  Bend — N.  Hatch 


IOWA. 

Burlington— J.  Grimes 
Blufl’dale — Jas.  Gordon 
De  Witt — A.  Robb 
Delhi — R.  Spaulding 
Davenport — Jas.  Grant 
Hawkeye — Jas.  Bradley 
Mout  Pleasant — Jas.  McAuley 
Mechanicsburgh — E.  IT.  Brown 
Spring  Brook— W.  W  orthingtol 
Yellow  Spring — O.  Belknap 


Just  Published  and  for  Sale, 

BY  DERBY,  MILLER  &  CO.,  AUBURN, 

THIE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTUR1ST,  by  J.  J.  Thomas.- 
A  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition,  containing  more  than 
triple  the  matter  of  the  former  editions,  having  been  wholly  re¬ 
written  so  as  to  embrace  essentially  all  the  valuable  information 
known  etthe  present  time  relative  to  Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture. 
It  contains  300  accurate  Engravings  of  Fruits,  and  includes 
condensed  and  full  descriptions  of  all  Fruits  of  merit  and  celebrity, 
cultivated  or  known  in  this  country. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  careful  at¬ 
tention  has  for  years  been  given  to  effect  the  clear  and  systematic 
arrangement  adopted  in  this  work  ;  and  further  to  enable  the  rea¬ 
der  to  know  at  a  glance,  the  various  grades  of  excellence,  the 
quality  is  designated  by  the  size  of  the  type  used  for  the  name. 

The  numerous  figures  of  fruits  are  exact  impressions  of  ave¬ 
rage  specimens.  The  descriptions  have  been  prepared  in  nearly 
every  case  from  the  Fruits  themselves  ;  and  to  distinguish  fixed 
from  accidental  characters,  careful  comparison  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  made,  with  specimens  from  several  different  States  and 
with  descriptions  in  the  best  American  works  on  fruits. 

To  determine  the  qualities  as  adapted  to  different  regions,  assis¬ 
tance  has  been  largely  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  pomologists  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  in  one  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  at  the  low 
price  of  One  Dollar. 

The  work  belongs  to  the  author  and  is  not  traded.  A  liberal 
discount  hs  made  to  Booksellers. _ _ Oct.  1 — 3t. 

To  Wool  Growers,  and  those  wishing  to  purchase 
Merino  Sheep. 

T^OR  SALE,  low,  about  175  Merino  Ewes.  The  original 
-*•  stock  were  obtained  of  J.  T.  Rich,  of  Shoreham,  Vermont, 
and  Messrs.  D.  &  C.  B  Cook,  ©f  Charlotte,  Vt. — the  latter  gentle¬ 
men  having  recently  obtained  theirs  from  Mr.  Atwood’s  and  other 
celebrated  flocks  in  Connecticut.  The  lambs  and  yearlings  are 
from  Atwood’s  and  Rambouillet  Bucks.  Also,  about  sixty  bucks 
of  different  ages,  mostly  young,  bred  by  the  subscriber.  The  ave¬ 
rage  weight  of  fleeces,  four  pounds,  nine  ounces,  washed  wool. 

Address  ROBERT  E.  KEESE, 

Oct.  l.—tf.  Keeseville,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 
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New-York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed 
Store. 

PpHE  Implements  embrace  upwards  of  ONE  HUNDRED  different 
■*-  kinds  of  Plows,  a  great  variety  of  Harrows,  Cultivators.  Rollers, 
Seed  Sowers,  Horse  Powers,  Grain  Cradles,  Threshing  and  Fanning 
Machines,  Mills,  Hay  Cutters,  Corn  Shelters,  Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes, 
Scythes,  Rakes,  Wagons,  Wheels,  Carts,  Wheelbarrows,  Pumps, 
Rice  Threshers  and  Hullers,  Road  Scrapers,  Axes,  Chains,  See.  A c. 
These  implements  are  mostly  made  up  from  new  and  highly-im¬ 
proved  patterns,  and  are  warranted  to  be  of  the  best  materials,  and 
put  together  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  of  a  superior  finish. 

Horticultural  Tools — A  complete  assortment. 

Castings,  Skeleton  Plows ,  Harrow  Teeth,  and  Iron  Work  of  all 
kinds  done  to  order  in  the  cheapest  and  best  manner. 

Steam  Engines ,  Sugar  Boilers ,  Sugar  Mills,  Saw  Mills,  Kettles, 
Cauldrons,  Ac.,  for  Plantations. 

Wire  Cloth  and  Sieves — Different  kinds  and  sizes,  kept  constantly 
on  hand. 

Seeds  for  the  Field  and  Garden — Such  as  Improved  Winter  and 
Spring  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Corn,  Beans,  Peas,  Turnip,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Beet,  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Clover,  and  Grass  Seeds,  improved  va¬ 
rieties  of  Potatoes,  &c.  & c.  These  are  warranted  fresh  and  supe¬ 
rior  of  their  kind. 

Fertilizers — Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Lime,  Plaster  of  Paris, 
Bone  Dust,  Ac.  See. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs — Orders  taken  for  these, 
and  executed  from  a  choice  of  the  best  Nurseries,  Gardens,  and 
Conservatories  in  the  United  Slates. 

Horses ,  Cattle ,  Sheep  and  Swine — Orders  received  for  stock  of  all 
kinds,  to  be  executed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  shipped  in  the  most 
careful  manner. 

Agricultural  Books — A  general  and  varied  assortment  of  these  for 
sale. 

Produce  on  Consignment — All  kinds  of  Agricultural  Produce  will 
be  received  for  sale  on  consignment. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  above  Implements,  Seeds,  See.,  of  100  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated  with  plates,  will  be  forwarded,  by  mail,  when 
requested,  post-paid.  A.  B.  ALLEN  A  CO, 

189  &  191  Water -street,  New-York. 

December  1,  1849 — 2t. 


Ayrshire  Stock  for  Sale. 

^YNE  thorough  bred  Bull  3  years  old. 

One  do.  do.  Cow  8  years  old,  with  Calf. 

One  do.  do.  Heifer  2  do.  do. 

Several  half  blood  yearling  Heifers. 

This  stock  is  of  the  best  Ayrshire  blood  in  the  country. 

Inquire  of,  or  address,  ROBBINS  BATTELL, 

December  1,  1849 — 2t.  Norfolk,  Conn. 


To  Seedsmen  and  Dealers. 

T'lIE  subscribers  are  prepared  to  import,  on  very  favorable  terms, 
from  the  most  distinguished  and  reliable  seed  establishments  in 
London,  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  seeds  in  quantities,  and  of  a 
quality  on  which  the  utmost  dependance ■  may  be  placed.  The  seeds 
will  be  forwarded  in  the  original  packages,  and  original  invoices 
furnished.  Persons  wishing  to  import  may  thus  avail  themselves  of 
the  experience  of  the  subscribers,  by  the  payment  of  a  small  com¬ 
mission.  JAS.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John-street,  New-York. 

1X7=“  Red  Top,  Orchard,  Ray  and  other  grasses,  White  Dutch 
Clover,  Lucerne,  See.  &c.,  low  by  the  quantity. 

December  1,  1849 — 2t. 


Good  Opportunity  for  Situation. 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  Eastern  Va.,  desirous  of  engaging  in  other 
pursuits  for  8  or  10  years,  wishes  to  arrange  with  some  intelli¬ 
gent,  upright,  industrious,  persevering  farmer,  from  the  north, — one 
Who  can  come  well  recommended  in  every  way,  to  take  charge  of 
his  farm  on  the  1st  March  next,  for  a  term  of  years,  upon  shares. 

Said  farm  is  within  easy  distance  of  the  markets  of  both  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Richmond,  and  near  James  river.  It  contains  500  acres — 
300  arable,  well  marled ;  50  acres  of  unclaimed  meadow,  20  re¬ 
claimed,  5  in  grass,  150  well  set  in  clover ;  is  excellent  wheat,  corn, 
and  clover  land,  and  easy  to  work  and  improve.  There  is  100  acres 
seeded  in  wheat.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  has  a 
fine  range  for  sheep.  There  is  a  young  orchard — 400  choice  apple 
trees,  usual  stock — utensils,  Ac.;  good  house,  out-houses,  garden,  2 
barns,  400  feet  of  shedding  for  stock,  2  wells,  Ac.  The  farm  is  well 
watered.  He  wishes  it  converted,  as  much  as  possible,  into  a  grazing 
and  dairy  farm.  He  will  furnish  6  hands,  and  provisions  for  one 
year,  and  furniture  in  house. 

To  any  man  who  can  come  suitably  recommended,  and  who  is 
able  to  invest  $2,500  in  additional'stock  (cows  or  sheep,)  and  uten¬ 
sils,  manures,  Ac.,  he  will  give  one-fourth  of  the  clear  profits  for  ten 
}  ears,  and  the  value  of  the  stock  lie  put  in  at  the  end  of  ten  years — 
or  refund  $2,500,  and  pay  for  all  permanent  improvement  during  that 
time.  The  farm  must  be  improved  as  much  as  possible — as  may  be 
contracted.  In  selecting  cows,  it  must  be  with  a- view  to  dairy; 
sheep,  for  wool  and  mutton.  Any  one  coming,  should  bring  per¬ 
sons  skilled  in  dairy  management.  A  peach  orchard  would  be  found 
extremely  profitable.  The  entire  management,  except  permanent 
improvements  and  alterations,  will  be  given  up  to  the  party  agree¬ 
ing.  Direet  to  P,  Cabin  Point,  Ya. 

N.  B.  His  reason  for  requiring  an  investment,  is  to  make  the  party 
more  interested.  The  farm  can  easily  be  made  to  realise  $4,000  a 
year,  or  more,  by  good  management.  Hay  commands  $1,  to  $1.25. 
Rutter,  20  to  25  cents.  The  farm  is  perfectly  healthy. 

December  1,  1849—3* 


Horse  Powers  and  Threshing  Machines. 

TT  PLANT,  No.  30  Cedar  Street,  New-York,  Agent  for  the  Pro- 
prietor,  for  making  and  selling  the  “  Warren  ”  Improved  Two 
and  Four  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers.  Also,  “  Trimbles.” 

Price  of  the  “  Warren  ”  Two  Horse  Power  and  Thresher,  only  $80 
do  do  Four  do  do  do  $110 

Price  of  the  “  Trimble”  Two  Horse  Power,  (without  Thresher,)  $60 
do  “Warren”  do  do  do  do  $50 

do  do  Four  do  do  do  $75 

Bands,  from  $4.50  to  $6. 

These  latest  Improved  Threshers  and  Powers  give  universal  satis¬ 
faction,  and  are  deemed  far  superior  to  any  others  known  heretofore 
for  any  thing  like  their  cost. 

Cash  Orders  filled  promptly. 

N.  B.  PURCHASING  $  COMMISSION  AGENCY. 

The  undersigned  also  continues  the  business  of  the  late  E.  Plant 
A  J .  Plant,  (E.  Plant  A  Co.,)  of  Purchasing  for  Orders,  on  Credit  or 
fpr  Cash,  Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Hardware,  Ac.,  Ac.,  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  per  cent.  Produce,  such  as  Sugar,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Pel¬ 
tries,  Ac.,  also  received  and  sold  on  Commission.  E.  PLANT, 
Dec.  1, 1849— 6t.  No.  30  Cedar  St.  New-York. 


School  of  Applied  Chemistry, 

Yale  College ,  New  Haven ,  Ct. 

B.  Stlliman,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts. 

J.  P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Ghemistry. 

T'JIE  Laboratory  in  this  department  is  open  during  nine  months 
A  in  the  year  for  instruction  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  minerals, 
ores,  Ac. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  terms,  there  will  be  lectures  on 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Elementary  Chemistry, 
and  other  useful  branches  of  Natural  History. 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by 
Prof.  Norton,  will  commence  soon  after  the  middle  of  January, 
and  continue  till  about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
lectures  in  each  week. 

These  lectures  are  intended  to  be  delivered  in  a  form  quite  intel¬ 
ligible  to  those  who  never  turned  their  attention  to  chemical  stu¬ 
dies.  The  great  principles  of  Improved  Agriculture  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  arid  explained  during  the  progress  of  this  course  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  understood  by  all.  Tickets  for  the  course  $10. 

Students  in  the  laboratory  have  glass,  chemicals,  balances,  and 
other  apparatus  furnished,  and  pay  $20  per  month.  Analyses  of 
minerals,  soils,  Ac.,  made  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  either  of  the  Professors. 

New-Haven,  Ct.,  Sept.  1,  1849. — 5t. 


Books  for  Rural  libraries. 
rpHE  following  works  are  for  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Cultiva- 
J-  tor,  No.  407  Broadway,  Albany: 

American  Agriculture,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  $1. 

-  Fruit  Culturist,  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  $1. 

-  Shepherd,  by  L.  A.  Morrell,  $1 

-  Poulterer’s  Companion,  by  C.  N.  Bement,  $1. 

-  Veterinarian,  by  S.  W.  Cole,  50  cents. 

-  Herd  Book,  by  L.  F.  Allen,  $3. 

-  Farmers’  Encyclopedia,  $4. 

-  Flower  Garden  Directory,  by  R.  Buist,  $1. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Liebig,  $1. 

“  “  by  Prof.  Johnston,  $1.25. 

“  “  by  Chaptal,  50  cents. 

Cottage  Residences,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $2. 

Domestic  Economy,  by  Miss  Beecher,  $1. 

Domestic  Family  Receipt  Book,  by  Miss  Beecher,  75  cents. 
Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  by  Robert  Buist,  75  cents. 

Farmer’s  Manual  of  Manures,  by  F.  Falkner,  50  cents. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $1.50. 
Farmers’  Dictionary,  b.y  Prof.  Gardener,  $1.50 
Farmers’  Companion,  by  Judge  Buel,  75  cents. 

Lanscape  Gardening,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  $3.50. 


A  LARGE  supply  of  Pear,  PirtiM,  Quince,  and  Buckthobw 
Seedlings,  well  grown  and  thrifty ;  also 

THORP,  SMITH  A  IIANCHETT, 

Nov.  1,  1849.— It.  Syracuse  Nurseries. 


THE  CULTIVATOR 

Is  published  on  the  first  of  each  month,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by 

LUTHER  TUCJfER,  PROPRIETOR. 


LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SANFORD  HOWARD,  Editors. 

$1  per  ann.— 7  copies  for  $5 — 15  for  $10. 

lUP’All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  volume,  (the  Jan. 
No.,)  and  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

O"  All  subscriptions,  not  renewed  by  payment  for  the  next  year, 
are  discontinued  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 

(£7»  The  back  vols.  can  be  furnished  to  new  subscribers— and 
mav  be  obtained  of  the  following  Agents  : 

NEW-YORK — M.  H.  Newman  A  Co.,  199  Broadway. 

BOSTON— J.  Breck.  A  Co.,  52 North  Market-st.,  and  E.  Wight, 
7  Congress-st.. 

PHILADELPHIA— G.  B.  Zieber. 

Advertisements — The  charge  for  advertisements  is  $1,  fbr  12 
1  lines,  for  each  insertion.  No  variation  made  from  these  terms. 
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